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ADVERTISEMENT.-VOLUME  VII. 


The  Publiflhen  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  take  jdeasme  in  pratMit* 
ing  the  accompanying  Table  of  Contents  and  List  of  Illustrations,  as  OTidenee  that 
their  efibrts  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Magazine  have  fully  kept  pace  with  its  in- 
creasing circulation.  While  the  general  plan  which  was  determined  upon  at  the 
commencement  of  its  publication  has  been  adhered  to,  the  Conductors  have  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  no  facilities  which  enlarged  experience  has  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  general  mechanical  appearance  of  the  Magazine  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, by  substituting  for  the  usual  process  of  stereotyping  its  pages,  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  electrotyping,  which  insures  that  the  later  copies  of  the  edition,  however 
large,  shall  be  as  perfect  as  the  earlier  ones.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Pictorial  Department.  No  feature  of  the  Magazine  has  met  with  more  general  ap- 
proval than  the  series  of  illustrated  articles  upon  American  Scenery  and  History. 
This  series  will  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ensuing  Volume*  In  the  Literary 
Department,  the  object  of  the  Conductors  has  been  to  furnish  the  best  articles,  wheth- 
er of  American  or  foreign  origin.  They  have  presented  a  larger  proportion  of  original 
matter  than  heretofore,  simply  because  they  were  able  to  procure  better  articles  firom 
American  than  from  European  sources.  At  no  time  have  their  resources  in  the  Lit- 
erary Department  been  so  great  as  at  the  present,  and  their  only  embarrassment  is 
found  in  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection  from  the  articles  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Publishers  again  renew  their  thanks  to  the  Press  and  to  the  Public  for  the 
unexampled  favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  efibrts ;  and  repeat  their  assur- 
ances that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  secure  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  that  favor,  which  has  enabled  them  to  commence  the  Eighth  Volume  of  their 
Magazine  with  an  edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Thousand  Copies. 
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ElEBY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCMARB.— By  Thomas  Gray. 


rpHE  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 
-*-     The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea  ; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  woild  to  darkness  and  to  me. 


Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 
Vol.  VII.— No.  37.— A 


Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  Owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 


Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
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The  breezy  call  of  incenae-bretthing  Morn, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 


Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Orandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


For  them,  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 


Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  jrield  ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 


The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave. 

Await,  alike,  th'  inevitable  hour  ; — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


Nor  you,  ye  proud !  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise  ; 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vau  li . 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
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Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honor's  voice  proroke  the  silent  dust? 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 


Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathoroM  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot,  is  laid 
Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 


But  Knowledge,  to  their  eyes,  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 


Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast. 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton, — here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 


Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command  ; 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise ; 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 
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Their  lot  forbad :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  rirtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd  ; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 


Vet  e*en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still,  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhsrmes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked , 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide ; 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame ; 
Or  hei^  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride, 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse  s  flame. 


Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life. 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way 


Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th*  unlettered  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 


For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd ; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  T 
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On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies ; 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E*en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries ; 

E*en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


*'  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high 

His  listless  length,  at  noontide,  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 


For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonor'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  'chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate ; 


Haply,  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say : 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 


"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,,  he  would  rpve ; 

Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz*d  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 


**  One  mom,  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 

Another  came, — nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  w^as  ho ; 
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•*  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 
borne. 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.** 


Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere  ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gare  to  Misery  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

He  gain*d  from  Heaven  (*twas  all  be  wish*d)  a 
friend. 


Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frown*d  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 


No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


BTUKI-P0GB8  CHUBCH— SCBKB  OF  THB  BLBOY. 
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ANCIENT  PERU— ITS  PEOPLE  AND  ITS  MONUMENTS. 


sineo  worked  so  wonderful  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race.  To  the  nations  of 
Europe,  then  slowly  rousing  from  their  lethar- 
gic sleep  of  centuries,  it  gave  a  new  and  pow- 
erful impulse.  It  called  into  play  the  strong- 
est incentives  to  human  action  ;  love  of  adven- 
ture, ambition,  and  avarice,  all  contributed  to 
direct  the  attention,  and  hopes  of  men  to  Amer- 
ica.    Thither  flocked  the  boldest  and  most  ad- 


venturous spirits  of  Europe,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury of  startling  events  lifted  the  vail  of  night 
from  a  vast  continent,  unsurpassed  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  resources,  abounding  with 
treasures,  and  occupied  by  a  new  and  strange 
people — here  roaming  in  savage  freedom,  and 
there  organized  into  nationalities  rivaling,  in 
their  barbaric  magnificence,  the  splendors  of  the 
Oriental  world,  far  advanced  in  the  arts,  living 
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in  large  cities,  constructing  vast  works  of  pab- 
lie  utility,  and  sustaining  comprehensive  and 
imposing  systems  of  religion  and  government. 

Among  these  nations,  two  were  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  the  extent  of  their  territories 
and  their  superior  development  :  the  Aztecs 
occupying  the  high  plateau  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Peruvians  spreading  themselves  among  the  val- 
leys and  over  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru. 
The  early  chroniclers  have  almost  exhausted 
their  rich  and  glowing  language  in  describing 
the  splendors  of  the  empires  of  Atahuallpa  and 
Montezuma ;  and  the  eloquent  pen  of  Prescott 
has  traced  the  story  of  their  conquest  and  over- 
throw— an  episode,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
which  surpasses  romance  in  the  marvelousness 
of  its  details,  and  in  its  deep  and  tragic  interest. 
The  imagination  is  bewildered  in  following  the 
rapid  and  bloody  steps  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
whose  adventurous  spirits  were  neither  over- 
awed by  obstacles  nor  dampened  by  reverses : 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  their  deeds  we  al- 
most lose  sight  of  the  extraordinary  people 
against  whom  they  directed  the  force  of  their 
invincible  arms.  The  subversion  of  these  em- 
pires was  so  sudden  and  complete,  that  the 
chroniclers  who  followed  the  Spanish  armies 
had  scarcely  time  to  record  the  manners  and 
habits  of  their  people  under  their  more  obvious 
and  superficial  aspects — none  to  devote  to  the 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  their  social  and 
civil  organizations,  and  the  elucidation  of  their 
primitive  history.  To  discover  these  principles, 
and  clear  up  the  mists  which  rest  upon  their  or- 
igin and  development,  have  been  reserved  for  the 
labors  of  the  student  and  archsologist  in  later 
times — these  patient  investigators  who,  from 
tangled  traditions,  imperfect  records,  and  crumb- 
ling monuments,  shall  reconstruct  the  history, 
and  vindicate  the  claims  of  these  nations  to  a 
place  beside  the  proudest  of  those  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  but  whose  deeds 
make  up  the  story  of  the  past,  and  whose  mem- 
ory shall  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  Peru,  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas  extended  from  the  equator 
southward  over  37  degrees  of  latitude,  and  em- 
braced not  only  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes, 
but  included  that  stupendous  mountain-chain, 
and  spread  down  its  eastern  declivities  to  those 
broad  alluvions  traversed  by  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  their  gigantic  tributaries,  which 
intervene  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea.  Al- 
though this  vast  empire  was  under  a  single  sys- 
tem of  laws,  and  formed,  under  its  political  as- 
pect, a  homogeneous  nationality,  yet  its  people 
were  not  of  a  single  stock,  but  an  aggregation 
of  distinct  families,  with  strongly-marked  physi- 
cal differences.  Th6se  families  had  once  con- 
stituted separate  tribes,  or  nations,  but  had  been 
reduced  to  the  relations  in  which  they  were 
found,  by  an  astute  and  profound  system  of 
policy,  perhaps  never  equaled  in  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  capacity  for  expansion,  except  by 
that  under  which  we  ourselves  exist.  Recent 
investigators  have  grouped  these  families  under 


three  grand  denominations — the  Atmaraks,  the 
Chinchas,  and  the  Huancas. 

The  first  of  these,  or  the  AymaraeM^  consti- 
tuted the  governing  stock,  the  race  of  the  In- 
cas, or  Peruvian  emperors.  They  occupied  the 
heights  of  Pern  and  Bolivia,  elevated  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have 
made  the  first  and  most  decided  advances  in  the 
arts  and  institutions  of  civilization.  The  second, 
or  Chinehas,  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
from  Tumbes  to  the  desert  of  Atacama,  extend- 
ing inward  to  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
third,  or  Huasteatt  which  in  respect  of  numbers 
exceeded  either  of  the  others,  were  scattered 
over  the  region  comprehended  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  the  Andes,  between  the  Chinchas 
and  Aymaraes.  Lying  next  to  the  latter,  they 
were  the  first  subjected  to  their  domination.  It 
thus  appears  that  Peru  offers,  in  its  internal 
history,  another  illustration  of  the  axiom,  that 
the  most  vigorous  nations,  both  in  respect  of 
physical  organization  and  intellect,  are  thoee 
who  dwell  in  the  more  elevated  and  rugged  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  where  the  destitution  of  na- 
ture imposes  the  necessity  of  exertion  as  the 
price  of  human  existence.  The  history  of  Peru 
is,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Aymaraes — the 
conquerors,  rulers,  and  civilizers  of  the  other 
stocks ;  and  of  this  race,  the  fomily  of  the  Incas 
was  the  head  and  directing  intelligence. 

ORIGIir   or    TBI    PIRUVIANS. 

The  origin  of  the  Peruvians,  or  rather  of  the 
Aymaraes,  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  traditions,  there  was  a  time  when 
they  were  broken  up  into  independent  tribes, 
warring  constantly  against  each  other,  and  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  From  this 
deplorable  condition  they  were  rescued  by  their 
tutelary  divinity,  the  Sun,  who  sent  down  his 
own  cMldren  to  reform  and  instruct  them.  These 
were  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  and  wife, 
Mama  OcUo  Hudco.  Starting  from  the  Lake  of 
Titicaca,  this  party  journeyed  northward  until 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Cuaco, 
which  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Inca 
empire,  now  stands.  Here  they  collected  to- 
gether the  neighboring  savage  hordes,  and  while 
Manco  Capac  taught  the  men  agriculture  and 
the  usefiil  arts,  and  inspired  them  with  ideas  of 
social  and  civil  organization.  Mama  Ocllo  in- 
structed the  women  to  spin  and  weave,  and  in- 
culcated modesty,  grace,  and  the  domestic  virtues. 
From  this  celestial  pair  sprung  the  imperial  line 
of  the  Incas,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  descent, 
were  both  the  high  priests  of  religion  and  the 
heads  of  the  state. 

In  this  tradition  we  trace  only  another  version 
of  the  story  of  their  civilization  common  to  all 
primitive  nations,  and  of  that  imposture  of  a 
celestial  relationship,  whereby  designing  rulers 
and  cunning  priests  have  sought  to  secure  their 
ascendency  among  men,  and  which  is  still  per- 
petuated in  the  doctrine  of  the  **  divine  right" 
of  kings.  Manco  Capac  is  the  almost  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Chines^  Fohi,  the  Hindoo 
Buddha,  the  terrestrial  Osiris  of  Egypt,  the  terres- 
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trial  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  of  Jatzalcoatl  in  Mex- 
ico, Votan  in  Central  America,  and  Bochica 
among  the  Muyscas  of  Colombia.  Among  all 
these  early  nations,  the  blessings  of  civilization 
were  supposed  to  have  been  conferred  directly 
from  Heaven,  through  the  agency  of  beings  half 
human,  half  divine,  who  were  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  God  in  his  communications  with  men. 
They  appear  suddenly,  and,  after  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, often  disappear  mysteriously,  or  else  become 
the  founders  of  a  line  of  rulers,  concentrating  in 
themselves  the  kingly  and  sacerdotal  power. 

But  notwithstanding  this  tradition,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Manco  Capac,  the  natives  of  Peru  had 
reached  a  degree  of  cultivation,  far  advanced 
from  barbarism.  It  will  appear,  as  we  proceed, 
that  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  Peru  ante- 
date the  Inca  empire,  and  that  in  the  extension 
of  that  empire'  nations  were  brought  under  its 
rule,  which  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  civilized, 
and  in  arts  and  government  entitled  to  a  respect- 
able rank.  And  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  sus- 
pected that  the  story  of  the  extreme  barbarism 
in  which  Manco  Capac  found  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  was  an  exaggeration 
of  the  Incas,  to  magnify  the  merit  of  the  refor- 
mation which  they  had  effected,  and  augment 
the  gratitude  of  their  subjects. 

At  first  the  rule  of  Manco  Capac  was  limited 
to  a  few  leagues  around  Cuzco,  but  by  alliances 
and  conquests  it  was  gradually  extended,  until 
under  Huayna  Capac,  it  spread  over  forty  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  reached  from  the  Pacific, 
southeast,  to  the  pampas  of  Tucuman,  and 
northeast  to  the  Ucayali  and  MaraHon.  At  that 
time  it  embraced  upward  of  ten  millions  of  in- 
habitants; but  the  number  rapidly  diminished 
after  the  conquest,  until  now  it  is  probably  less 
than  five  millions. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  period 
of  the  appearance  of  the  first  Inca ;  for,  notwith- 
standing their  advance  in  other  respects,  the 
Peruvians  had  never  acquired  the  art  of  writing, 
nor  made  any  approach  toward  it,  beyond  their 
rude  quippuM,  or  knotted  cords,  of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak.  This 
period,  nevertheless,  has  been  placed  about  four 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  year  1021.  Yet  writers  have  not  been  want- 
ing, who  have  carried  back  the  origin  of  the 
empire  to  the  earliest  assignable  date,  consistent 
with  the  received  chronology,  and  placed  the 
advent  of  Manco  Capac  within  five  hundred 
years  of  the  flood. 

THE    INCAS. 

The  authority  of  the  Peruvian  monarchs  was 
absolute  ;  their  will  was  the  supreme  law ;  they 
had  no  council  of  state,  no  ministers,  nor  insti- 
tutions limiting  the  royal  prerogative ;  and,  al- 
though they  sometimes  consulted  with  their  aged 
and  more  experienced  subjects,  it  was  from  con- 
siderations of  utility,  and  not  in  conformity  with 
any  organic  law  of  the  empire.  The  Inca  held 
in  his  hand  the  lives  and  property  of  his  vassals, 
and  was  regarded  throughout  his  dominions  as 


the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  that  breathed  in  the 
air  or  moved  in  the  waters.  "  The  very  birda 
suspend  their  flight  when  I  command  ihem^*^  was 
the  vaunting  exclamation  of  AtahuUpa  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Besides,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  monarch 
of  Peru  was  considered  as  son  of  the  Sun,  and 
descended  in  right  line  from  Manco  Capac,  was 
the  high  priest  and  oracle  of  religion.  Uniting 
the  legislative  and  executive  power,  chief  cap- 
tain in  war,  absolute  sovereign  in  peace,  and  the 
venerated  pontifiT  of  religion,  he  realized  in  him- 
self the  union  of  Pope  and  Emperor ;  and,  with 
better  reason  than  Louis  XIV.,  might  exclaim, 
"  lam  the  State  r  Clothed  with  such  dignity  and 
power,  he  received  the  blindest  obedience  from  his 
subjects ;  his  person  was  sacred,  his  body  after 
death  was  regarded  with  pious  veneration,  and 
his  memory  religiously  respected.  The  highest 
magnates  of  the  empire  could  not  appear  shod  in 
his  presence,  and  when  they  had  their  audiences, 
were  obliged  to  come  bowing  their  bodies,  and 
bearing  a  light  load  on  their  shoulders  as  a  sign 
of  their  submission.  The  people  themselves 
were  not  allowed  even  to  approach  the  street  in 
which  the  royal  palace  was  situated,  except  with 
bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads. 

Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  early  historians, 
the  Incas  were  eminently  paternal  in  their  gov- 
ernment, and,  without  an  exception,  animated 
by  the  tenderest  regard  for  their  subjects,  among 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  mix,  in  order  to 
correct  abuses,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  inferior  classes.  They  presided  at  certain 
religious  festivals,  and  on  these  occasions  were 
accustomed  to  give  banquets  to  their  nobles  and 
chief  ofiicers,  and  to  propose  and  drink  the 
healths  of  those  whose  conduct  had  inspired 
their  esteem,  or  whose  services  commended  them 
to  distinction. 

In  common  with  the  Oriental  monarchs  the 
Inca  possessed  an  unlimited  number  of  concu- 
bines, in  some  instances  exceeding  seven  hun- 
dred, but  he  had  only  one  legitimate  wife,  called 
coya,  whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne. 
By  a  singular  rule  the  coya  was  required  to  be 
the  sister  of  the  Inca.  This  incest,  so  repug- 
nant to  our  notions  of  morality,  by  the  concen- 
tration of  blood  in  a  single  line,  gave  to  the 
imperial  family  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which 
contributed  still  further  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  idea  of  their  distinct  and  supernatural 
origin.  The  aristocracy  of  Peru  consisted  of 
five  orders : 

1.  Incas,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  royal 
blood,  and  who  were  derived  from  the  same 
stock  with  the  sovereign  himself 

2.  Incas  by  privilege ;  that  is  to  say,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  principal  vassals  of  the  first 
Inca,  to  whom  was  conceded  the  right  of  using 
this  title. 

3.  The  heads  of  families,  distinguished  for 
their  riches,  valor,  learning,  or  the  merits  of 
their  ancestors. 

4.  Such  as  were  invested  with  the  first  digni- 
ties and  ofllces,  civil  and  military. 
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5.  The  prieits,  and  anuaUett  or  learned  men. 

The  youths  of  royal  blood  were  carefully  ed- 
ucated by  the  amautes  or  wise  men,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  huaracu,  an  order  analogous  to  that 
of  knighthood  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  they  were  rigorously  examined  in 
Cuzco,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  art  of  war 
and  government,  and  their  capacities  for  endur- 
ance tested  by  fasts,  and  the  severest  privations. 
If  they  passed  through  these  creditably,  they 
were  presented  to  the  Inca,  who  bored  their  ears, 
and  inserted  in  them  golden  rings,  which  were 
increased  in  size  as  they  advanced  in  rank,  until 
the  distension  of  the  cartilage  became  a  positive 
deformity.  It  was  not,  however,  so  regarded 
by  the  Peruvians,  with  whom  it  passed  as  a 
mark  of  distinction.  The  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  of  Orejonu,  Big-ears,  to  those  thus  dec- 
orated. 

The  aspirants  thus  honored  next  turned  to  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  sovereign,  who,  unloosing 
the  common  sandals  which  they  wore,  dressed 
their  feet  in  others  of  more  costly  materials. 
The  neophyte  was  then  invested  with  the  girdle 
of  manhood ;  on  his  head  was  placed  a  garland 
of  flowers,  emblematic  of  the  gentle  virtues  which 
would  through  life  be  his  brightest  ornaments ; 
in  his  hands  were  placed  the  arms  which  he  was 
in  future  to  wield  in  the  service  of  his  country ; 
and  the  ceremony  was  complete  as  regarded  the 
generality  of  the  youths.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  however,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  until  then  was  in  nowise  distinguished  from 
his  comrades,  was  fbrther  invested  with  a  head- 
dress, forming  his  peculiar  insignia,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  whole  of  the  Inca  nobility, 
who  knelt  at  his  feet  and  recognized  him  as  their 
future  sovereign.  The  whole  assembly  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  square  of  the  city,  where  the 
public  rejoicings  began,  and  where  the  night 
was  spent  with  dancing,  music,  feasting,  and 
drinking. 

CIVIL    OROANlZATIOIf. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  civil 
organization  of  the  Incas.  The  city  of  Cuzco, 
called  by  a  name  which  signified  that  it  was  the 
centre  not  only  of  the  kingdom  but  of  the  world, 
was  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  empire.  In  com- 
mon with  the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided 
into  four  quarters,  from  which  great  roads  led 
off.  North,  East,  South,  and  West.  lU  inhab- 
itants were  required  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  quarters  corresponding  with  the  direction  of 
their  native  provinces,  and  were  then  again  ar- 
ranged in  localities  to  correspond  with  the  rela- 
tions of  these  provinces  to  each  other.  Each  of 
the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  empire  was  under 
the  government  of  a  viceroy,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  groups  of  10,000  souls,  each 
with  its  native  chief  and  Inca  governor.  These 
groups  were  still  further  subdivided  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  and  tens,  with  their  appropriate 
heads,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  orders 
of  their  superior,  make  known  the  wants  of  their 
people,  ferret  out  crime  and  accuse  offenders, 
register  marriages,  births,  and  deaths — ^in  short. 


to  carry  out  the  minutest  d^ails  of  government. 
All  were  obliged,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  officers  above 
them,  who  in  turn  reported  to  their  superiors,  to 
that  the  Inca  received  monthly  from  his  viceroys 
an  abstract  of  all  that  had  passed  in  his  domin- 
ions. 

In  this  organixation  we  may  trace  some  of  the 
ideas  which  in  our  days  have  been  denominated 
socialistic.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  more 
cleariy  developed  in  the  social  organization  of 
the  Peruvians,  and  in  their  regulations  concern- 
ing property.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  a 
portion  of  the  earth  sufficient  to  support  life, 
was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  right  to  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion were  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  pertained 
to  the  Sun,  or  the  support  of  religion,  another  to 
the  Inca,  and  the  third  to  the  people  at  larire. 
Each  Peruvian  received  a  portion  of  land,  called 
a  tofUf  which  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  maize 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  married  man, 
without  children.  At  the  birth  of  a  son  he  re- 
ceived another  /opu,  and  for  each  daughter  half 
a  tofu.  When  the  son  married  he  received  from 
his  father  the  topu  set  apart  for  him  at  his  birth. 
In  the  working  of  the  lands  the  same  wise 
provision  was  exercised.  First  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  protecting  divinity  were  put  under 
cultivation,  and  next  those  belonging  to  the  old 
men,  the  sick,  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  to 
soldiers  engaged  in  active  service.  These  were 
worked  by  the  sections  in  common,  and  after 
they  were  finished  each  individual  was  permitted 
to  attend  to  his  own  land,  but  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  aid  his  neighbor  who  might  be  burthened 
with  a  large  fiimily — a  fraternal  custom  which  is 
still  perpetuated  among  the  Indians  of  Peru. 
After  this  the  lands  of  the  chiefs  were  planted, 
and  finally  those  of  the  Inca,  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, with  great  ceremony,  songs,  and  general 
rejoicings.  If  any  one  lacked  seed  he  was  sup- 
plied from  the  royal  depositories. 

All  of  the  people,  excepting  the  chiefs,  officers, 
priests,  and  soldiers,  from  the  age  of  twenty-five 
to  fifty,  were  regarded  as  tributaries.  Their 
tribute,  however,  consisted  only  in  personal  serv- 
ice. The  field  laborer  worked  a  certain  number 
of  days  on  the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  the  Inca ; 
the  silversmith  a  certain  number  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  vases  and  idols  for  the  temples ;  the  pot- 
ter in  making  vessels  of  clay  for  the  public  use 
and  that  of  the  court ;  and  the  members  of  the 
other  trades  each  in  his  department.  The  ma- 
terials were  furnished  by  the  state,  and  the 
workman  while  thus  employed  was  supported 
at  the  public  expense.  All  the  grand  works  of 
general  utility  in  the  empire,  the  royal  roads, 
the  aqueducts,  and  bridges,  as  also  the  temples 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Incas,  were 
constructed  in  this  manner.    . 

The  Peruvian  youth  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  professions  of  their  fathers,  nor  were  the 
sons  of  plebeians  allowed  to  receive  an  education 
superior  to  their  condition  in  life.  The  Indian 
could  not   change  his  residence  without  the 
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permission  of  his  superior,  which  was  seldom 
granted,  although  t|ie  Incas  were  accustomed  to 
transfer  entire  communities  from  one  province 
to  another,  generally  to  those  newly  conquered, 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  new  dependency. 
Care,  however,  was  always  taken  that  the  cli- 
mate should  be  analogous,  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people  similar. 

The  Peruvian  code  was  simple,  its  penalties 
severe.  "  Tell  no  lies ;"  "  Do  not  kill ;"  were 
the  concise  terms  in  which  the  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated. Idleness  was  severely  punished ; 
cheats  were  whipped  and  sometimes  put  to  death ; 
and  the  severest  penalties  existed  against  those 
who  removed  land-marks,  diverted  the  water  from 
their  neighbor's  lands  to  their  own,  or  did  any 
thing  to  prejudice  their  neighbor's  crops.  The 
homicide  and  robber  were  put  to  death.  But 
the  severest  penalties  were  directed  against  those 
who  sinned  against  religion,  or  the  sacred  ma- 
jesty of  the  Inca.  He  who  intrigued  with  a  vir- 
gin of  the  Sun,  or  committed  adultery  with  any 
of  the  women  of  the  Inca,  was  not  only  buried 
or  burned  alive,  but  his  wife,  children,  relatives, 
servants,  and  even  his  neighbors,  and  their  very 
cattle,  shared  the  same  fate.  Their  houses  were 
leveled,  the  trees  which  grew  upon  their  lands 
cut  down,  and  the  lands  themselves  made  desert, 
so  that  no  vestige  might  remain  to  attest  the 
horrid  crime.  The  penalties  which  were  decreed 
against  provinces  which  rebelled  against  the 
Inca  were  scarcely  less  terrible.  They  were  in- 
vaded, and  all  the  males,  old  and  young,  merci- 
lessly slain. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  their  regula- 
tions was  the  law  concerning  housekeepers, 
which  apportioned  the  labor  of  individuals,  com- 
mencing with  those  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
five  years.  It  provided  that  the  people  should 
eat  with  their  doors  open,  so  that  certain  officers, 
called  by  a  name  signifying  "superintendents 
of  the  people,'*  might  at  all  times  enter.  These 
ofRcern  visited  the  temples,  public  edifices,  and 
private  houses,  to  see  that  they  were  kept  clean 
and  orderly.  They  chastised  persons  guilty  of 
dirt  and  slovenliness  on  the  spot,  while  they 
proclaimed  the  praise  of  those  distinguished  for 
their  neatness.  There  was  a  law  in  behalf  of 
invalids,  which  required  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public.  It  also  provided  that  the 
lame,  blind,  deaf,  idiot,  and  crippled  should  be 
invited  to  the  public  dinners  which  took  place 
twice  every  month,  so  that  in  the  general  fes- 
tivity they  might  in  part  forget  their  miserable 
condition.  These  dinners  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  people  of  towns  and 
neighborhoods  together,  so  that,  by  association, 
animosities  might  be  canceled,  and  good  feeling 
promoted. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  prompt ;  all 
cases  were  obliged  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  prpper 
officer  within  five  days  after  they  were  brought 
before  him,  and  there  was  no  appeal  when  judg- 
ment was  once  rendered. 

As  regards  their  military  system,  all  Indians 
subject  to  tribute  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certain 


period  in  the  army,  and  afVer  that  service  ex- 
pired, to  drill  at  intervals,  under  the  command  of 
their  centurions.  The  same  order  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  civil,  extended  to  the  military  or- 
ganization ;  the  soldiers  were  divided  into  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  each  division  under  an 
appropriate  officer,  and  distinguished  by  the  color 
of  its  uniform  and  its  arms.  In  every  part  of  the 
empire,  generally  on  the  public  roads,  at  fixed 
distances  apart,  were  depositories  of  arms  and 
stores  of  every  kind,  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
so  that  in  passing  through  the  country  the  larg- 
est army  caused  no  damage  to  the  inhabitants. 

SYSTEM   or    CONQUEST. 

It  was  perhaps  in  their  ^stem  of  conquest 
that  the  Incas  exhibited  their  greatest  wisdom 
and  profoundest  policy.  Their  first  effi>rt,  after 
the  reduction  of  a  neighboring  nation  or  provinee, 
was  to  mould  its  people  into  their  own  system, 
and  infuse  among  them  their  own  spirit.  In 
doihg  this  they  were  careful  to  give  no  rude  shock 
to  their  prejudices.  The  idols  of  the  conquered 
people  were  brought,  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect,  to  Cuzco.  Thither  also  were  sum- 
moned the  conquered  chiefs,  with  their  families, 
where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction and  kindness,  and  after  becoming  suffi- 
ciently imbued  with  the  institutions  of  the  Inca, 
and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were  often 
reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as  officers 
of  the  empire.  Nor  did  the  Inca  omit  any  means 
to  secure  the  good-will  and  allegiance  of  his  new 
subjects.  Their  taxes  were  reduced,  and  the  poor 
and  suffering  among  them  treated  with  the  larg- 
est liberality.  The  language  of  the  empire  was 
taught  to  all  the  children,  and  made  to  supplant 
that  of  their  fathers.  And  still  more  efifectively 
to  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from  rebellion, 
large  colonies  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  individ- 
uals, from  tried  and  faithful  provinces,  were  set- 
tled in  the  subjugated  territory,  while  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  the  conquered  people  were 
transferred  to  the  place  which  their  removal  had 
left  vacant.  To  reconcile  these  colonists  to  their 
new  conditions,  they  were  invested  with  many 
privileges,  and  treated  with  marked  partiality. 
And  thus,  by  a  complex  system  of  liberality  and 
severity,  persuasion  and  force,  the  Inca  empire 
was  not  only  rapidly  extended,  but  the  reduced 
nations  effectually  amalgamated,  and  moulded 
into  a  compact  whole. 

INTELLECTUAL    CULTURE. 

AVhile  the  civil  and  social  systems  of  Peru  were 
wisely  directed  to  the  general  physical  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people,  they  were  not  adapted  to  their 
intellectual  development.  Not  content  with  con- 
centrating in  themselves  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  religion,  the  Inca  stock  monopolized 
also  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  all  that 
there  was  of  science.  The  masses  were  taught 
to  regard  them  with  reverence  as  the  sons  of 
Heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and  the  fountains 
of  intelligence.  As  a  consequence,  there  was 
nothing  of  mental  cultivation  among  the  Peruvi- 
ans at  large  ;  and  little  of  what  may  be  called 
learning  among  the  Incas  themselves.   Without 
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a  written  language,  they  were  unable  to  per- 
petuate ideas,  and  thus  accumulate  knowledge. 
Their  wisdom  was  chiefly  political  and  practical. 
Territorial  extension  being  their  leading  object, 
military  science  received  their  closest  attention. 
In  Cuzco  and  all  the  other  principal  cities  were 
institutions,  under  the  direction  of  aged  men  of 
the  royal  blood,  for  instructing  the  youth  in  the 
art  of  war.  But  none  were  admitted  to  them 
except  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  masses  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
professions  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  re- 
presentation of  the  various  sciences,  so  far  as  the 
sciences  were  understood,  did  not  belong  to  the 
priesthood,  but  formed  a  distinct  class,  called 
amautet,  who  lived  in  the  establishments  for 
learning.  They  taught  the  civil  law,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  the  art  of  the  quipptu.  Yet  their 
knowledge  in  these  departments  was  insignifi- 
cant They  had  the  decimal  system  of  numera- 
tion, but  never  proceeded  beyond  the  first  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  theoretical  geometry,  although  they  made 
frequent  practical  application  of  its  principles, 
and  in  the  division  of  lands,  construction  of  maps, 
and  building  of  their  edifices  and  public  works, 
resolved  some  of  its  most  difiScult  problems. 
Notwithstanding  the  pretended  relation  of  their 
monarchs  with  the  Sun,  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy  was  very  limited,  and  in  this  respect 
the  amautf^  were  much  inferior  to  the  Mexican 
priests.  Their  ignorance  of  mathematics  did  not 
permit  them  to  calculate  the  annual  movements 
of  the  sun,  and  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
mechanical  means  to  determine  the  principal 
variations  in  its  course.  They  thus  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  epochs  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes. 
They  noted  the  movements  of  Venus,  the  only 
planet  which  attracted  their  attention.  Like  the 
Chinese,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  particularly  those  of  the 
latter,  which  they  believed  then  threatened  to  fall 
to  the  earth.  To  avert  this,  they  sounded  all 
their  instruments  of  noise,  shouted,  and  beat  their 
dogs,  to  augment  the  general  confusion,  and  avert 
the  impending  catastrophe.  The  phases  of  the 
moon  (quilla)  they  explained  by  saying  that  when 
it  commenced  its  decrease  the  moon  was  ill  or 
dying,  and  when  it  increased  that  it  was  getting 
well. 

The  year  was  divided  into  lunar  and  solar 
months.  All  their  labors  were  guided  by  the  lat- 
ter division.  The  time  intervening  between  the 
end  of  the  lunar  and  solar  year  was  called,  jm- 
ckiu  quilla  (the  superfluous  moon),  and  entirely 
given  up  to  diversions.  The  year  commenced  and 
ended  with  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  by  the  equinoxes  and  solstices. 
Montesinos  tells  us  that  the  king  Inti-Capac  re- 
formed the  year,  and  fixed  its  length  at  366  days 
and  a  quarter,  and  grouped  the  years  into  periods 
of  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  calling  the  lat- 
ter Capac  huati,  **  the  powerful  or  great  year  of 
the  Sun."  The  same  author  adds,  that  another 
emperor,  who  was  an  able  astronomer,  discover- 


ed the  necessity  of  intercalating  one  day  every 
four  years,  but  abandoned  this  in  favor  of  a  mode 
recommended  by  the  amauUs,  of  intercalating 
one  year  at  the  end  of  four  centuries.  But 
Montesinos  is  not  supported  in  bis  statements  by 
other  historians.  It  is  a  (act  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  months  had  each  two  names,  one  of 
which  was  not  in  the  Quichua  language,  imply- 
ing perhaps  that  this  division  of  the  year  was  of 
foreign  origin. 

POETRY   AND   MUSIC. 

But  if  the  Peruvians  did  not  excel  in  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  more  solid  branches  of  learning, 
they  nevertheless  had  made  some  proficiency  in 
intellectual  accomplishments.  Poetry  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  literature,  and  constitutes  the 
thread  upon  which,  in  the  absence  of  written 
language,  are  strung  the  annals  of  nations  and 
the  heroic  acts  of  individuab.  And  although  but 
few  of  the  poems  of  the  Peruvians  have  de- 
scended to  our  times,  yet  enough  remains  to 
show  that  they  were  not  deficient  in  historic  in- 
terest, nor  in  grace  of  combination.  The  Qui- 
chua language  was  rich  and  flexible,  and  favored 
the  efiforts  of  the  amautet,  who  composed  the 
tragic  and  comic  plays  and  songs  vrith  which  the 
Incas  were  accustomed  to  amuse  their  subjects, 
on  the  occasions  of  their  great  religious  and  other 
festivals.  Their  talents,  however,  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  dramatic  compositions.  AAer  the 
termination  of  the  seed-sowing  for  the  Inca, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  planting  of  the 
lands  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  people,  the  latter 
were  diverted  with  a  series  of  instructive  plays, 
acted  in  the  public  squares,  the  objects  of  which 
were  the  illustration  of  the  social  virtues,  the 
relations  and  duties  of  one  member  of  a  family  to 
the  others,  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  the  sub- 
ject to  the  monarch,  and  of  men  to  their  fellows. 
In  the  month  of  October,  after  the  annual  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  the  dead,  they  had  representa- 
tions illustrative  of  the  civil  virtues  of  their 
forefathers,  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  of  the  Incas  ;  and  in 
the  months  dedicated  to  martial  exercises,  the 
plays  had  a  corresponding  martial  tendency.  Jt 
was  thus  that  the  Incas  made  the  very  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  a  prop  to  their  system. 

Besides  these  dramatic  poets,  there  was  a 
class  of  song-writers  who  composed  amatory 
songs  and  elegies,  and  were  called  hararicust 
or  inventors.  It  appears  that  the  poets  com- 
posed the  music  to  their  own  songs.  Their 
music,  however,  seems  to  have  been  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  volume  than  its  melody. 
Among  their  musical  instruments  were  the 
trumpet,  a  variety  of  large  and  small  flutes,  the 
timbrel  and  tambourine,  and  the  tinga^  a  kind 
of  guitar  of  five  or  six  strings.  They,  however, 
reached  their  greatest  perfection  in  musical  in- 
struments, in  the  kuayrapuhuTa^  a  species  of 
Sirinx,  or  Pan's  flute,  made  of  tubes,  either  of 
cane  or  stone,  of  graduated  lengths,  fastened  to- 
gether. One  of  these,  wrought  from  a  single 
stone,  a  species  of  talc,  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  (Fig.  1),  where  it  is 
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represented  half,  or  rather  one  fourth  the  act- 
ual size.  It  was  found  on  the  breast  of  a  skele- 
ton, in  one  of  the  huacas^  or  Peruvian  tombs. 


PIO.  1.— PKBUVUir  SIRINX. 
ART   IN   OENBRAL. 

Art  among  the  Peruvians  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  but  rather  in  its  useful  than 
in  its  ornamental  applications.  The  great  prac- 
tical objects  of  their  works  of  industry  and  skill 
were  never  sacrificed  to  their  ideas  of  beauty. 
In  this  respect  they  afford  a  striking  contrast  to 
most  other  nations,  but  yet  a  perfect  consonance 
with  their  political  system,  under  which  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  people  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  care,  to  the  neglect  of  their  mental  ex- 
pansion. 

The  industry  of  the  Peruvians  was  thoroughly 
organized,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  the  soundest  economy. 
In  many  parts  of  Peru  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  were  arid  and  barren.  Here  they  removed 
these  layers,  and  dug  down  until  they  reached  a 
stratum  sufficiently  moist  for  cultivation.  Thou- 
sands of  these  sunken  areas,  with  their  sides  care- 
fully supported  by  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Peru.  The  mountain  slopes 
they  cut  into  terraces,  and  thus  with  the  vary- 
ing heights  were  able  to  cultivate  the  products 
as  well  of  the  Tropics  as  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  dry  plains,  where  the  rain  seldom  or  never 
falls,  and  which,  since  the  conquest,  have  re- 
lapsed into  barren  wastes,  bloomed  like  gardens, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas.  By  means 
of  aqueducts,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  these  plains  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  mountains,  while  fish  from  the  sea,  and 
guano  from  the  islands  near  the  coast,  were  used 
to  enrich  the  soil.  These  guano  islands  were 
under  special  laws.  Certain  small  ones  were 
assigned  to  single  provinces,  while  some  of  the 
larger  ones  were  divided  between  two  or  three, 
by  monuments  which  it  was  death  to  remove. 
These  islands  were  under  the  care  of  special 
officers,  who  saw  that  the  precious  manure 
should  not  be  used  carelessly  or  too  profusely. 
Upon  them,  small  temples  were  often  erected,  in 
which  the  people  deposited  offerings  when  they 


went  to  get  their  annual  fertilizing  supplies. 
And,  as  the  Peruvians  were  chiefly  agricultural, 
the  Inca,  like  the  Emperor  of  China,  dignified 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  rendered  it 
sacred  by  his  own  example.  When  the 
planting  season  came  round,  he  went,  in 
great  state,  to  a  certain  spot  of  ground  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  dedicated  to  the  Sun  in  the 
empire,  and  there,  with  golden  imple- 
ments, turned  up  the  earth  and  sowed 
a  few  seeds.  Until  this  was  done  there 
could  be  no  planting  in  his  dominions. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the   Peru- 
vians, indigenous  to  the  country,  were 
the  llamas,  alpacas,  huanacos,  and  vicuil- 
as.  of  which  there  were  vast  flecks.  They, 
however,  all  belonged  to  the  Sun  and  the 
Inca,  and  were  under  the  charge  of  shep- 
herds, who  conducted   them    from  one 
quarter  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  of  the  seasons.    From 
the  wool  of  these  animals  and  from  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  plains,  were  manufactured 
fabrics  and  tissues  of  great  beauty.    Their  flesh 
was  enjoyed  by  the  people  only  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  great  religious  festivals,  when  it 
was  distributed  with  great  ceremony.     Ordin- 
arily the  food  of  the  people  was  the  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  of  which  Peru  produced  several 
varieties  ;    but   once  a  year  great   hunts  were 
undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  animals 
whose  flesh  might  serve  for  food.     These  hunts 
corresponded  very  nearly  with  what  we  would 
call  battues,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  as 
many  as  60,000  or  60,000  men  were  called  out 
to  form  the  cordon  or  circle,  which,  gradually 
concentrating,  drove  the  animals  into  a  spot 
previously   selected,   when   they   fell   an   easy 
prey.     The  flesh  of  the  deer  and  other  animals 
thus  killed,  was  distributed  among  the  people, 
cut  in  thin  slices,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  kept  for 
future  use. 

To  guard  against  the  failure  of  crops,  and 
for  other  emergencies,  the  Incas  erected  public 
magazines  or  store-houses  in  every  province,  in 
which  were  collected  and  preserved  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  of  manufactured  articles.  The 
produce  of  the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Inca, 
not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  court  and 
the  priests,  were  placed  in  these  depositories : 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  contained  grain  and  other 
necessaries  enough  to  sustain  the  entire  popu- 
lation for  seven  years. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  abodes  of  the  Peruvians  were  exceedingly 
simple  ;  and  nearly  their  entire  skill  in  architect- 
ure was  expended  on  their  public  edifices.  These 
were  often  of  vast  size,  and  built  in  a  most 
substantial  manner.  The  materials  were  the 
harder  varieties  of  stones,  such  as  porphyry  and 
granite,  and  adobes,  or  unburnt  bricks.  In  all 
cases  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  but  low. 
seldom  exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  height.  In 
some  instances,  the  walls  were  composed  of 
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tempered  clay,  mixed  iwith  pebbles  and  round 
stones.  The  porphyry  and  granite  blocks  used 
in  the  more  stately  edifices,  were  often  of  aston- 
ishing size.  Acosta  assured  us,  that  some  which 
he  measured  were  thirty -eight  feet  long,  eighteen 
broad,  and  six  in  thickness.  They  were  not  cut 
in  uniform  dimensions,  but  worked  in  a  variety 


of  forms,  so  that  the  walls  resembled  those  of  an- 
tiquity, called  Cyclopean.  The  joints,  however, 
were  accurate ;  so  accurate  indeed,  the  old  writ* 
ers  assure  us,  that  it  was  impossible  to  insert  tbe 
thinnest  knife-blade  between  them.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  of  a  part  of  the  fortification 
at  the  entrance  of  OUarUaytambOf  by  the  Cuzco 


no.  S.— PART  OF  WALL  OP  FOBTBCaa  OP  CDZCO. 


side,  will  illustrate  the  size  of  the  stones  used  in 
these  works,  and  the  mode  of  arrangement.  So 
admirably  were  the  stones  joined,  that  it  was  long 
supposed  that  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted 
with  mortar  or  cement,  but  it  has  been  lately  as- 
certained that  they  used  a  kind  of  thin  bitumin- 
ous cement,  which,  in  a  short  time  became  as 
hard  as  the  rock  itself. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  viz. :  How  the  Pe- 
ruvians succeeded  in  quarrying,  transporting, 
and  elevating  such  immense  blocks  of  stone ;  and 
how  they  contrived  to  work  them  without  the 
aid  of  tools  of  iron  or  steel  1  The  answer  to 
the  first  inquiry  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Incas.  For  the  construction 
of  private  houses  all  the  neighbors  united  their 
efibrts,  and  for  the  construction  of  public  edifices, 
the  labors  of  the  inhabitants  of  entire  districts 
were  called  in  requisition.  Numbers  thus  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  mechanical  aid  and  appliances. 

Iron,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  un- 
known among  the  Peruvians.  Its  place  was 
imperfectly  supplied  by  instruments  of  copper 
alloyed  with  tin.  But  experiments  made  with 
instruments  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  huacas,  or 
graves,  have  shown  that  they  are  inadequate  to 
work  the  hard  stones  made  use  of  by  the  Peru- 
vians in  their  public  buildings.  It  is  neverthe- 
less evident  that  they  used  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  probably  only  to  break  the  stones 
and  give  them  their  first  rude  form.  After  this 
operation,  it  seems  most  likely  they  resprted  to 


trituration  or  grinding  with  other  stones,  to  re- 
duce the  blocks  to  even  surfaces,  and  finally  to 
polish  them.  This  process  is  often  practice^]  in 
our  day,  and  is  so  natural  an  expedient  that  we 
may  safely  assume  its  existence  among  the  Pe- 
ruvians. The  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  on 
the  score  of  its  slowness,  finds  its  refutation  in 
tbe  Peruvian  system,  and  the  steady  application 
and  perseverance  in  labor,  which  that  system  so 
wonderfully  enforced. 

Specimens  of  all  kinds  of  Peruvian  Architec- 
ture, from  the  imposing  palace  to  the  rustic 
cabin,  have  been  preserved  to  our  times,  and 
enable  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  accounts  of 
the  early  authors,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  them. 
The  simple  houses  of  the  people  at  large,  varied 
with  their  requirements  and  the  materials  of 
construction  of  the  various  provinces.  On  the 
coast,  where  the  land  is  low  and  the  climate  hot, 
they  were  constructed  of  canes,  elsewhere  of 
adobes  and  stones.  They  were  small,  with  few 
rooms,  not  communicating  with  each  other,  but 
each  having  an  opening  on  a  court  or  on  the 
street,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
door  and  window.  The  better  class  of  houses 
had  interior  doors  and  many  windows.  In  large 
towns  the  dwellings  joined  each  other,  as  in  our 
cities,  forming  regular  streets.  The  towns 
themselves  were  much  like  those  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  those  now  existing  throughout 
Spanish  America.  A  public  square,  around 
which  were  built  the  principal  edifices,  occupied 
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the  centre  of  the  town,  and  from  it  led  off  four 
great  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal 
points. 

Among  the  mins  of  the  ancient  towns  in  the 
departments  of  Jtinin  and  Ayacucho  are  the  re- 
mains of  dwellings  of  peculiar  construction. 
Each  one  is  square,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  with  an  interior  diameter  of  six  feet. 
The  walls  are  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  upon 
the  southern  or  western  side  pierced  by  a  door- 
way, or  rather  opening,  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
and  two  feet  wide.  This  leads  to  the  first  or 
lower  room,  which  is  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 
The  walls  are  naked,  but  sometimes  have  little 
niches,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  shelves, 
whereon  to  place  articles  of  food,  jars,  and  other 
objects  of  use.  *  The  roof  of  this  room  is  of  flat 
stones,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  two  feet 
in  diameter,  leading  to  a  superior  room,  similar 
to  the  first,  but  lighted  with  little  windows  re- 
sembling loop-holes.  It  is  roofed  like  the  first, 
and  above  it  is  still  a  third  room  or  story,  covered 
by  a  roof  of  broad  flag-stones,  but  lower  than 
the  others,  and  perhaps  designed  to  receive  pro- 
visions. It  seems  probable  that  the  second  room 
was  used  as  a  dormitory,,  the  opening  in  the 
floor  being  covered  by  a  large  flat  stone — one  of 
this  kind  being  invariably  found  in  the  apart- 
ment. The  lower  story  or  room  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  occupa- 
tion and  a  kitchen.  The  door  was  closed  by  a 
heavy  stone  in  the  interior.  The  floor  of  one 
of  these  structures  was  excavated  by  a  recent 
traveler,  who  found,  at  a  slight  depth,  various 
articles  of  pottery,  and  some  human  bones. 

PUBLIC  EDIFICES. 

The  public  edifices  were  of  various  kinds : 
the  tanios  or  royal  taverns,  the  store-houses, 
houses  of  public  amusement,  the  baths,  palaces 
of  the  Incas,  monasteries,  temples,  and  fortresses. 
The  first  of  these,  the  tambo»f  were  buildings 
destitute  of  architectural  skill,  built  of  rough 
stones  or  adobes,  and  inclosing  an  inner  court 
of  large  size.  In  the  midst  of  this  court-yard 
was  a  high  square  structure,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  watch-tower.  These  edifices  had 
special  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  Incas  when 
traveling,  and  others  for  the  soldiers  of  the  army. 
They  could  accommodate  firom  three  to  five 
thousand  men,  and  were  placed  at  easy  distances 
of  five  or  six  leagues  apart.  The  number  in 
the  empire  was  not  far  from  four  thousand. 
The  royal  store-houses  were  much  like  the  tam- 
bos  in  their  construction,  excepting  that  there 
was  a  little  fortress  in  the  court-yard  instead  of 
a  tower,  in  which  a  small  garrison  was  constantly 
maintained.  Erected  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  principal  curacas,  they  were  de- 
voted to  receiving  the  tribute  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  arms  and  supplies  collected  for  the  army. 
The  arenas  or  theatres  adjoined  the  public 
squares,  and  were  chiefly  distinguished  for  their 
size.  They  were  buildings  of  but  four  walls 
and  a  roof;  a  sort  of  covered  plaza,  in  which 
games  and  the  public  festivals  were  celebrated, 
when  the  rains  prevented  them  from  being  ob- 


served in  the  open  air.  The  public  baths  {armo' 
naktiasi)  attracted  attention  by  their  exterior 
elegance,  and  rich  interior  decorations  and  fur- 
niture. The  bathing  tubs,  lined  with  beautiful 
cement  resembling  marble,  were  supplied  with 
water  from  figures  of  marble,  basalt,  gold,  or 
silver,  in  the  form  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
other  animals.  In  each  of  these  baths  were 
many  small  chambers,  probably  designed  for 
dressing  rooms,  which  were  adorned  with  statues 
in  stone  and  metal.  But  although  there  are 
numerous  thermal  springs  in  Peru,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  for  bathing  pur- 
poses. 

The  royal  palaces  were  numerous ;  there  were 
not  less  than  two  hundred  of  them  on  the  road 
from  Cuzco  to  Quito.  They  were  not  confineSl 
to  the  capitals  or  provinces,  but  were  often  built 
in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  beautiful  situations 
in  the  country.  Some  were  very  sumptuous ; 
built  of  marble  and  other  stones,  worked  in  a  su- 
perior manner :  othere  were  very  simple,  and  in 
appearance  not  superior  to  the  tamhot.  Most  of 
the  more  magnificent  ones  were  built  by  the  Inca 
Huaynacapac,  who  had  a  predilection  for  archi- 
tecture, toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  none  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Peru  had  an  imposing  appearance,  like 
the  teocallis  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
because,  although  covering  a  considerable  space 
of  ground,  they  were  low,  seldom  reaching  be- 
yond two  or  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height, 
and  were  roofed  with  thatch.  The  walls,  too, 
although  often  admirable  for  the  accurate  fitting 
and  high  polish  of  the  stones  composing  them, 
were  too  simple  for  efifect,  being  without  colunms, 
cornices,  reliefs,  or  other  architectural  orna- 
ments. The  entrance  to  these  edifices  was  by  a 
wide  opening  upon  the  eastern  side,  which  was 
never  arched,  although  sometimes  approaching 
the  Egyptian  style  in  being  narrower  at  the  top 
than  the  bottom.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  informs  us, 
that  it  is  a  general  error  among  writers,  that  the 
Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  arches  and 
vaults,  "  for  in  many  of  the  kuacaa  of  stone  we 
find  vaulting  of  a  superior  order.  It  seems  that 
they  had  the  same  method  of  constructing  them 
which  the  Indians  now  make  use  of  in  building 
the  vaults  of  their  smelting  furnaces :  that  is  to 
form  the  arch  over  an  adobe  model  of  the  size 
and  shape  desired.  In  some  of  the  larger  edi- 
fices," this  author  continues,  *•*  we  find  traces  of 
the  arch,  but  its  application  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  limited." 

The  interiors  of  the  palaces  were  more  com- 
plicated and  interesting,  and  consisted  of  several 
large  and  a  multitude  of  small  apartments,  the 
walls  of  which  were  often  decorated  with  reliefs, 
niches  filled  with  statues,  and  projections  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  shelves.  In  the  finer 
structures  the  walls  were  entirely  covered  with 
small  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  floors  of 
some  of  the  rooms  were  literally  plated  with  these 
metals,  or  elegantly  paved,  in  mosaic,  with  mar- 
ble of  various  colors.  "  Upon  the  walls,"  says 
Garcilasso,  "they  imitated  all  the  plants  and 
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68  of  their  country  so  well  that  they  appeared 
^row  there ;  and  wrought  among  them  birds, 
terflies,  and  snakes  large  and  small,  which 
reared  to  run  and  twine  about  them  as  if  sus- 
ided  in  the  air." 

rhe  convents,  or  mansions  of  the  Virgins  of 
Sun  (Pasna  huasi),  were  very  large  build- 
8,  similar  to  the  royal  hostleries,  and  sur- 
nded  by  high  walls.  The  whole  number  in 
empire  amounted  to  twenty  or  twenty-five, 
I  some  of  them  contained  as  many  as  a  thou- 
d  persons. 

)ut  the  temples  presented  the  best  examples 
Peruvian  architecture,  and  among  these  the 
iples  of  the  Sun  were  most  remarkable.  They 
re  of  three  classes.     Those  of  the  first  order 
I  seven  sections  or  divisions  communicating 
sriorly.     The  principal  division  occupied  the 
itre  of  the  structure,  and  was  dedicated  to 
i,  or  the  Sun.     It  had  a  broad  door-way  open- 
to  the  east,  and  was  richest  of  all  in  its 
orations.     The  second  division  was  sacred  to 
ma  Quilla,  the  Moon ;  the  third  to  Coyllur, 
Stars ;  the  fourth  to  lUapa,  the  Lightning ; 
fifth  to  Ckvichi,  the  Rainbow ;  the  sixth  was 
oted  to  the  high  priest  and  the  assemblages 
deliberation  of  priests  of  the  Inca  blood,  and 
seventh  to  those  attached  to  the  service  of 
temple.     Besides  these  chapels,  there  were 
umber  of  small  rooms  for  the  servants  of  the 
iple  generally.     The  temples  of  the  Sun  of 
second  class  had  only  two  principal  parts, 
t  of  the  lumin&ry  itself,  and  that  of  the  Moon ; 


while  those  of  the  third  order  had  only  a  stn|^ 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Sun. 

Among  the  temples,  that  of  the  Son  at  Cuxoo 
was  without  doubt  the  roost  magnificent.  It 
was  hardly  less  celebrated  for  its  architectorr 
than  for  its  riches,  and  the  few  remains  which 
have  descended  to  us  fully  sustain  the  assertion 
of  the  early  chroniclers  that  it  was  the  **  meet 
wonderful  temple  of  the  New  World."  The  ac- 
companying engraving  represents  a  part  of  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  now  surmounted  by  a 
convent  of  Dominican  fnars.  In  the  language 
of  Peru,  this  temple  was  called  Inti-kuasi,  or 
House  of  the  Sun,  and  the  ward  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  built  Coricancha,  Place  of  Gold. 
It  covered  a  considerable  area,  of  upward  of  (bar 
hundred  paces  in  circuit,  and  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  two  stages  high,  com- 
posed, as  was  the  whole  edifice,  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  accurately  joined,  and  highly  polished. 
This  wall  was  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  cornice 
or  border  of  gold,  a  pabn  and  a  half  broad,  let  in 
the  stones.  The  especial  sanctuary  of  the  Sun, 
as  we  have  already  said,  had  a  doorway  opening 
toward  the  east.  It  was  ceiled  with  cotton  cloth  of 
primrose  hue,  bordered  with  various  and  brilliant 
colors,  which  vailed  the  straw  roof.  A  golden 
band  bordered  the  walls,  inside  and  out,  where 
they  joined  the  roof ;  and  the  inner  walls  were 
literally  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  This  metal 
was  called  "  the  tears  of  the  Sun,**  and  was  es 
pccially  sacred  to  that  luminary.  Upon  the 
western  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  and  feeing  the 
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entrance,  was  the  image  of  the  Sun,  made  of  a 
single   great  plate  of  gold,  and  representing  a 
human  face,  surrounded  with  rays,  heavily  crust- 
ed "w^ith  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones.* 
On  both  sides  of  the  image  were  placed  the  em- 
balmed bodies  of  the  Incas,  each  seated  upon  a 
chair  of  gold.     The  chapel  of  the  Moon  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sun,  except  that  its  orna- 
ments were  of  silver,  and  that  the  image  of  that 
luminary  on  the  wall  had  the  face  of  a  woman. 
Here  were  placed  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the 
w^ives  of  the  Incas.     The  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Stars  resembled  that  of  the  Moon :  it  had  a  golden 
door,  and  was  hung  with  cloth,  spangled  with 
stars.     The  chapel  of  the  Lightning  was  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  that  of  the  Rainbow  had 
the   arch  of  promise  brilliantly  painted  on  its 
walls.     **  All  the  plate,  the  ornaments,  the  uten- 
sils of  every  description  appropriated  to  the  uses 
of  religion,  were  of  gold  or  silver.     Twelve  im- 
mense vases  of  the  latter  metal  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  great  saloon,  filled  with  grain  of  the  Indian 
com :  the  censers  for  the  perfumes,  the  ewers 
which  held  the  water  for  sacrifice,  the  pipes 
which  conducted  it  through  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  the  buildings,  the  reservoir  that  received 
it,  even  the  agricultural  implements  used  in  the 
gardens  of  the  temple,  wore  all  of  the  same  rich 
materials.     The  gardens,  like  those  described 
belonging  to  the  royal  palaces,  sparkled  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  various  imitations  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.     Animals  also  were  to  be  found 
there — among  which  the  llama  with  its  golden 
fleece  was  most  conspicuous — executed  in  the 
same  style,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  which  in 
this  instance  probably  did  not  surpass  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material.'' 


Besides  the  temples  of  the  Sun,  there  were 
others  dedicated  to  different  divinities,  which 
were  unlike  in  their  construction.  Cieza  de 
Leon  mentions  one  in  the  island  of  Lampana, 
dedicated  to  the  terrible  Tumpalt  God  of  War, 
which  was  made  of  black  stone.  Its  interior 
was  entirely  dark,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
horrible  paintings.  In  it  was  an  altar,  upon 
which  human  sacrifices  were  made.  There  were 
still  other  temples,  at  Pachacamac  and  Tiagua- 
nico,  supposed  to  have  been  built  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  when  we  come  to  describe  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Peru. 

FOBTIFICATIONS. 

The  system  of  fortification  of  the  Peruvians, 
considering  the  weapons  in  use  among  them,  dis- 
played much  military  judgment  and  skill.  The 
pu^arasj  or  forts,  in  respect  of  position,  were 
always  well-chosen,  and  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  place  invariably  turned  to  good  account. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  works  was  that 
of  the  capital,  and  it  deserves  to  rank  among  the 
most  marvelous  results  of  the  brute  force  of  man. 
Tradition  refers  its  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  Inca 
Pachacutec.  It  was  built  upon  a  steep  hill,  called 
Sacsahtiamanf  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
Cuzco.  The  declivity  of  this  hill  on  the  side  of 
the  town  is  very  abrupt,  and  was  defended  by 
only  a  single  wall,  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
length.  Upon  the  north,  the  slope  was  gentle, 
and  this  side,  being  most  exposed,  was  defended 
by  three  walls,  one  within  another,  each  enfi- 
laded by  bastions  projecting  thirty  yards  beyond 
the  line.  The  remains  of  these  outer  walls  art 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  (Fig.  4.) 


PIO.  4.— SBMAIIVS  OP  OUTSa  WALLS  OF  TBB  FOBTBBM  OF  CUZCO. 


The  walls  of  this  fortress,  like  those  of  most 
of  the  Peruvian  edifices  were  Cyclopean  in 
itructure.  The  stones  were  rough,  and  only 
worked  at  the  points  of  junction,  and  for  the 
breadth  of  the  hand  on  their  face,  so  that  the 
polished  lines  of  the  joints  presented  a  pleasing 
appearance.  The  size  of  the  stones  was  aston- 
iahing;  some  were  not  less  than  fifty  feet  long, 

*  According  to  the  Padres  AcosuTand  Calancba,  this 
flgura  of  the  Sun  Ml  to  the  lot  of  Captain  Sierra  in  the 


twenty-two  broad,  and  six  thick,  and  raised  in 
the  wall  midway  from  its  base  to  its  summit. 
The  subjoined  engraving  (Fig.  5),  presenting  an 
end  view  of  the  walls,  illustrates  their  construc- 
tion. In  each  of  the  walls  was  a  narrow  en- 
trance, which  could  be  closed  with  a  single  stone. 
But  these  walls  did  not  constitute  the  entire 
strength  of  the  fortress.  Within  them,  were 
four  smaller  forts  or  strongholds,  two  round  and 
two  square,  and  destined  to  receive  the  roval 
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rM  i- — »•»  rttw  ^r  TVS  WALiM  or  m  rosTmxaa  or  crxoo. 
i^riu'/'^,  *4  t>^  ^.ft,  A^/  nnxt.ftA  that  t^i^  e/wid  markabie.  Tli^  are  Hned  with  flat  i 
lA  ^V/«A^  '.«(  *>.^  rr^sf^  «»,t>i  v««c  rvrUifM  of  (oar  to  aix  itt\  lon^.  and  three  broad,  aeraialely 
#i^Mi^  7  .'^  ^/ftr<  — <«  #/f  t>««  «TA^re  were  wA  ykntA — the  interior  height  of  the  paaaa^  hcm^ 
%**  *A  '*^  M/M*  ^^txii^H^.  Uit  v»rMyJ  m  l//rm  and  from  six  to  eight  feeC  One  built  bj  the  Inca 
0r/«  *t^^fff^tUf(  i/t  iU0!  nf^iUMJUgrjum  of  the  mae.  Viracocha,  led  from  the  high  grounds  of  Paico 
M^/f#«A  i0trfm  $A  U/|fe  6ttt»0n%m%*tim,  and  'uirUj^M  to  Rocanaa,  a  distance  of  serentT-fiTe  miles; 
^M,;itt$ru4  i[r*^ff4m,  Uff  ih0t  mi\/yttfX  tA  tfthr  gar-  and  another  trarersed  almost  all  Contisoja,  and 
ff^fftn,  whi*A  «A)t^9  were  mere  Urwrtn.  Of  the  extended*  from  north  to  south,  more  than  four 
U^t^t  fUhf^f^Urf  tM  %\tf  Ufwertff  Chupan^  situated  hondred  and  fifty  miles,  running  along  the  smn- 
Mt  i\^  iftntkM  *4  (he  Mar«i*'/n,  upon  the  tAf^r,  of  mits  of  the  highest  hills,  and  terminating  at 
a  ht'j^t^  niffi^A  f;fe/fif/i<M!r,  arid  rttUff.\j  command'  Quechoas.  Old  Garcilaaso  says  of  these  aqne- 
M>g  Um  ftfini  Hi  tUt  UM.     hee  Y'ln-  6.  ducU,    *^They  may  well   be   compared   to  the 

I  miraculous  fabrics  which  haTe  been  the  works 
of  mighty   princes   who  hare    left   their   pro- 
digious monuments  of  ostentation  to  be  admired 
in  future  ages ;  for  we  ought  to  consider  thai 
these  waters  had  their  sources  in  high  mount- 
ains, and  were  carried  OTcr  craggy  rocks,  and 
almost  inaccessible  passages ;  and  to  make  these 
I  ways  plane,  they  had  no  help  of  instruments 
.  forged  of  steel  or  iron,  such  as  pickaxes  and 
sledges,  nor  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arches  to  convey  the  water  on  the  level  from 
I  one  precipice  to  another,  but  were  obliged  to 
trace  around  the  mountains,  until  they  found 
ways  and  passages  of  the  same  height  and  level 
with  the  springs.*' 

BBIDOKS. 

The  bridges  constructed  by  the  Peruvians 
were  exceedingly  simple,  but  well  adapted  for 
passing  those  rapid  streams  which  rush  down 
from  the  Andes,  and  defy  the  skill  of  the  modem 
engineer.  They  consisted  of  strong  cables  of 
the  eabuya  or  of  twisted  raw  hide,  stretched 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  something  after  the 
style  of  the  suspension  bridges  of  our  times. 
Poles  were  lashed  across  transversely,  covered 
with  branches,  and  these  again  covered  with 
earth  and  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  floor. 
Other  cables  extended  along  the  sides  which 
were  interwoven  with  limbs  of  trees,  forming  a 
kind  of  wicker  balustrade.    In  some  cases  tht 


no.  fl.— Towia  or  cmupan. 

Thti  hydraulic  works  of  tlin  ancient  Peruvians 
m«*rll  our  atti«ntUin  aliko  from  their  admirable 
ronsfnii'tion,  tlirir  estnnt,  and  their  usefulness. 
In  nil  IIiuhh  reNpmas  they  were  unsurpassed  by 
any  slniiUr  works  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Tlisy  Wdfo  sontetinies  mere  open  cuts,  but  were 
generally  subtnrrnnenn — and  of  such  solid  con- 
Ht ruction  that  many  of  them  are  still  in  perfect 
order.  Among  them,  those  in  the  valley  of 
NascA,  whioli  give  It  rare  fertility,  are  most  re- 
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mode  of  transit  was  in  a  species  of  basket  or 
car,  suspended  on  a  single  cable,  and  drawn 
from  side  to  side,  with  ropes.  It  would  appear 
at  first  glance  that  bridges  ef  this  description 
could  not  be  very  lasting,  yet  a  few  still  exist 
which  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  under 
the  Incas,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
some  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  still  use  the  same 
means  of  passing  their  torrent  rivers. 

PUBLIC    ROADS. 

Perhaps  the  mo^t  glorious  monuments  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Peruvians  were  the  public  or 
royal  roads,  extending  from  the  capital  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  Their  remains 
are  still  most  impressive,  both  from  their  extent 
and  the  amount  of  labor  necessarily  involved  in 
their  construction ;  and  in  contemplating  them 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  scope 
of  their  projectors,  the  power  and  constancy  of 
the  Incas  who  carried  them  to  a  completion, 
or  the  patience  of  the  people  who  constructed 
them  under  all  the  obstacles  resulting  from  the 
topography  of  the  country,  and  from  imperfect 
means  of  execution.  They  built  these  roads  in 
deserts,  among  moving  sands  reflecting  the  fierce 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun  ;  they  broke  down  rocks, 
graded  precipices,  leveled  hills,  and  filled  up 
valleys  without  the  assistance  of  powder  or  of 
instruments  of  iron ;  they  crossed  lakes,  marshes, 
and  rivers,  and,  without  the  aid  of  the  compass, 
followed  direct  courses  in  forests  of  eternal  shade, 
— they  did,  in  short,  what  even  now,  with  all  of 
modern  knowledge  and  means  of  action,  would 
be  worthy  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
globe.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  roads  ex- 
tended from  Cuzco  to  the  sea,  and  the  other  ran 
along  the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other — their  lengths,  with 
their  branches,  being  from  2000  to  4000  miles. 
Modem  travelers  compare  them,  in  respect  of 
stracture,  to  the  best  worktf  of  the  kind  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  In  ascending  mountains  too 
steep  to  admit  of  grading,  broad  steps  were  cut 
in  the  solid  rocks,  while  the  ravines  and  hollows 
were  filled  with  heavy  embankments,  flanked 
with  parapets,  and  planted  with  shade-trees  and 
fragrant  shrubs.  They  were  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  Castilian  feet  broad,  and  were  paved 
with  immense  blocks  of  stone,  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  a  flooring  of  asphaltum.  At  regular 
distances  on  these  roads  were  erected  buildings 
for  the  atJcommodation  of  travelers,  which  we 
have  already  described  under  the  name  of  tarn- 
boM.  "To  these  conveniences  were  added  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  posts,  by  which 
messages  might  be  transmitted  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  Inca*6  dominions  to  the  other  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  The  service  of  the  posts 
was  performed  by  mnners — for  the  Peravians 
possessed  no  domestic  animal  swifter  of  foot 
than  man — stationed  in  small  buildings,  likewise 
erected  at  easy  distances  from  each  other,  all 
along  the  principal  roads.  These  messengers 
or  chasquiSf  as  they  were  termed,  wore  a  pecu- 
liar uniform,  were  trained  to  their  particular 


vocation,  and  had  each  their  allotted  station,  be^ 
tween  which  and  the  next  it  was  their  duty  to 
speed  along  at  a  certain  pace  with  the  message, 
dispatch,  or  parcel  intrasted  to  their  care.  On 
drawing  near  to  the  station  at  which  they  had 
to  transmit  the  message  to  the  next  courier,  who 
was  then  to  carry  it  further,  they  were  to  give 
a  signal  of  their  approach,  in  order  that  the 
other  might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  mis- 
sive, and  no  time  be  lost ;  and  thus  it  is  said  that 
messages  were  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  150 
miles  a  day." 

INSTRUMENTS    OF   COPPER. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  the 
Peravians  devised  means  for  working  stones  and 
other  substances  much  more  obstinate,  they 
failed  in  discovering  tools  capable  of  separating 
with  facility  the  tenacious  fibres  of  wood.  This 
material  was  therefore  little  used  by  them  for 
common  purposes.  They  had  a  species  of  ax 
made  of  copper  alloyed  with  tin,  and  had  chisels 
of  the  same  material,  but  were  unacquainted 


no.  7  AND  8.— psauviAN  copper  KivnrBs- 
with  the  saw.     Two  of  the  knives  are  repre- 
sented in  the  preceding  engraving.     The  alloy 
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of  which  ihej  are  composed  U  95  parte  cop- 
per and  5  parts  tin.  In  some  cases  the  pro- 
portion of  tin,  and  their  consequent  hardness, 
were  greater.  The  axes  were  much  the  same 
shape  with  ours,  except  that  they  were  inserted 
in  the  handle,  and  not  as  with  us,  the  handle  in 
the  ax.  Hoes,  of  this  compound  metal,  for  grub- 
bing, similar  to  those  now  used,  were  common ; 
as  were  also  battle-clubs  or  maces,  tweezers,  etc., 
all  of  the  same  material. 


FIO.   ]0. — COPPBR  WAA  MJLCB. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  tools,  therefore, 
wherewith  to  work  it,  stone  generally  supplied 
the  place  of  wood  in  their  edifices.  Wood  was 
only  used  for  the  ridge-pole  and  rafters.  The 
doors  were  commonly  curtained  with  cloth  and 
skins ;  but  those  of  the  palaces  and  temples  were 
composed  of  plates  of  the  precious  metals  sol- 
dered together. 

THB    PBBCIOVS    MBTAL8. 

In  reducing  metals  from  the  ores,  and  in  cast- 
ing and  working  them,  the  Peruvians  excelled. 
They  were  acquainted  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  cop- 
per, and  quicksilver  ;  but  iron,  although  its  ores 
were  abundant,  was  entirely  unknown.  Gold,  as 
we  have  intimated,  was  most  esteemed,  and  they 
seem  to  have  procured  it  in  greatest  abundance. 
Upon  this  point  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  observes :  "  If 
we  compare  its  abundance,  in  the  time  of  the 
Incas,  with  the  quantity  which  the  Spaniards 
have  obtained  since  the  conquest  from  the  wash- 
ings and  mines,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the 
Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  mines  and  other 
sources  of  supply  which  their  successors  have 
failed  to  discover ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  time  may  come  when  the  vail  shall  be  raised 
from  riches  in  Peru,  which  shall  equal  if  not  sur- 
pass those  of  California.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century/*  continues  this  author, 
**  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
Spaniards  exported  from  Peru  to  the  mother 
country  more  than  400,000,000  ducaU  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  which  more  than  nine-tenths  was 
booty  taken  by  the  conquerors.*  In  this  com- 
putation the  immense  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals  buried  by  the  Incas  is,  of  course,  not  in- 
cluded. It  is  known  that  eleven  thousand  llama 
loads  of  gold  in  dust  and  precious  vases,  were 


*  It  is  said  that  tbe  chain  of  gold  which  the  Inca  Hu- 
ayna  Capac  made,  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  his  flmt  aon, 
was  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wriat,  and  three  hundred 
paces  in  length.— Zorctfe,  lib.  i.,  c.  14. 


buried  at  one  time,  by  the  carriers  who  were  con- 
ducting this  enormous  treasure  for  the  ransom 
of  Atahuallpa,  when  they  heard  of  the  treachery 
whereby  he  was  slain." 

They  reduced  both  gold  and  silver  from  the 
ores  by  smelting.  The  silver  mines,  however, 
were  only  open  cuts,  and  the  veins  were  aban- 
doned when  the  ores  became  too  hard  to  yield 
readily  to  their  instruments.  They  mixed  the 
ore  in  portable  ovens  with  galena,  or  lead,  which 
they  called  turuchec,  "  that  which  makes  to  run." 
The  mode  of  reduction  practiced  by  the  Indians 
is  still  in  use  among  the  miners.  The  Incas  pro- 
hibited the  production  of  quicksilver — as  much 
probably  because  of  its  supposed  uselessness,  as 
on  account  of  its  deleterious  qualities.  Its  use 
was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  for 
painting.  This  pigment  was  forbidden  to  the 
common  people. 

Regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Sun,  gold 
was  extensively  used  for  sacred  purposes.  In 
common  with  silver,  it  was  offered  to  that  divin- 
ity in  the  form  of  vases,  and  effigies  of  birds,  and 
animals. 

In  working  both  these   metals,  the  ancient 
smiths  were  exceedingly  expert  ;    they  cast  it 
in  moulds,  soldered  it,  inlaid  it,  and  reduced  it 
into  leaves.     It  was  generally  cast  hollow,  and 
with  so  much  perfection  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
the  joints  of  the  mould.     Fig.  1 1  represents  one 
of  these  figures,  in  which  will  be  noted  alternate 
bands  of  copper,  silver,  and  pure  gold,  so  well 
inlaid  and  united  that  they  appear  to  form  one 
mass.     The  body  of  the  figure  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  silver,  antimony,  and  tin.     Some- 
times the  smiths  made  their  figures  of  men  and 
objects  of  the  precious  metals,  cut  to  the  proper 
shape,  and  then  soldered  together.     Occasion- 
ally, in  vases  and 
other  open  vessels, 
they  embossed  fig- 
ures on  the  out- 
side by  hammering 
from  the  interior; 
but  the  ornaments 
thus    made   were 
comparatively 
rude.     The  art  of 
gilding    was    not 
known  to  the  Per- 
uvians, but  that  of 
plating  was  exten- 
sively    practiced. 
They    also    drew 
wire  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  exceed- 
ing delicacy,  which 
was    often    inter- 
woven in  cloth. 

Unfortunately, 
but  few  of  the 
finest  works  of 
the  Peruvian  sil- 
versmiths have  de-  I 
scended  to  our 
days,  having  been    rxo.  11.— pBauvuLM  idol. 
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at  once  melted  down  by  the  conquerors,  and 
cast  into  bars,  for  the  greater  ease  of  transport- 
ation. Those  which 
remain,  judging  from 
'  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers,  are 
of  an  inferior  order. 
Of  these,  however, 
we  present  some 
good  examples  in  the 
accompanying  en- 
gravings. Sarmiento 
tells  us,  in  illustrat- 
ing the  riches  and 
skill  of  the  Peruvians, 
that  they  had  gardens 
in  which  the  plants 
and  flowers  were  all 
fashioned  in  gold  and 
no.  13.— ooLDBN  vASB—  silvcr.  **  They  had 
BEDucED.  corn-fields  imiuted  in 

gold,  in  which  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  ears  were 
faithfully  copied.     Among  these  were  figures  of 


PIO.   13.— flILVBB  VASE— BBOUCBO. 

men  and  animals.'*  In  the  houses  of  the  Incas, 
adds  Gomara,  "  all  the  service  of  the  table  and  of 
the  kitchen  were  of  gold,  and  only  the  commonest 
vessels  were  of  silver  and  copper.  The  Inca  had  in 
his  palace  statues  of  the  men  of  the  dififerent  na- 
tions of  his  dominions,  of  full  size,  and  also  figures 
of  all  the  various  animals,  birds,  trees,  plants, 
fruits,  and  even  of  the  fishes  of  his  empire.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  whole  land,  in  short,  which  had 
not  its  golden  counterpart."  The  palace  of  Tom- 
ebamba,  we  are  told  by  the  chronicler,  Cieza  de 
Leon,  who  saw  it,  was  of  wonderful  construction, 
and  its  inner  walls  covered  with  gold,  "  but  also 
with  figures  of  every  variety  of  animals  and  birds, 
all  wrought  in  the  same  metal.'*  Pizarro,  writing 
to  Spain  from  Jauja,  July,  1534,  in  enumerating 
tome  of  his  booty,  mentions  that,  **  besides  the 
bars  and  large  vases  of  gold,  he  had  found  four 
figures  of  llamas,  and  ten  statues  of  women,  of 
natural  size,  of  the  finest  gold,  a  vast  column  of 
silver,  and  a  fount  of  gold  more  wonderful  than 
all.**  In  short,  all  the  early  authors  concur  in 
these  almost  incredible  stories  of  the  great  riches 
of  Peru,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  objects 


of  the  precious  metals  found  by  the  conquerors, 
as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  skill  displayed  in 
working  them. 

WBAVINO    AND   DYEING. 

Hardly  less  admirable  than  their  works  in 
metal,  were  the  Peruvian  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  wool.  Without  looms  or  other  machinery, 
and  only  by  the  simplest  manipulation,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  finest  cloths,  skillfully  woven 
in  various  colors.  They  spun  cotton  and  wool ; 
the  first  of  two  kinds — the  common  or  white,  and 
the  brown,  which  was  chiefly  produced  in  the  hot 
valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  The 
wool  was  taken  from  the  domesticated  llama  and 
alpaca,  and  the  wild  wild  huanaco  and  vicuna. 
For  coarse,  common  cloths,  they  used  the  wool 
of  the  llama  and  the  huanaco,  and  for  finer  fabrics 
that  of  the  vicuna  and  alpaca.  The  common  peo- 
ple dressed  in  the  first ;  the  nobles  and  officers 
in  cloth  of  alpaca ;  while  that  of  the  vicuiia  was 
confined  to  the  Incas.  It  was  the  peculiar  priv- 
ilege of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  or  the  women  of 
the  royal  harem,  to  spin  and  weave  the  wool  of 
the  vicuna.  The  bed-clothes  of  the  Inca,  com- 
posed of  this  cloth,  were  so  fine  and  delicate  that 
they  were  taken  to  Spain,  for  the  use  of  the  king, 
where  they  were  acknowledged  to  surpass  in 
beauty  any  thing  produced  ^om  the  looms  of 
Europe.  The  Peruvians  had  the  secret  of  fixing 
all  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and  so  well,  that  they 
have  remained  unfaded  for  centuries,  even  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  earth ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  dyes  which  they 
used  have  been  analyzed,  and  found  to  have  been 
exclusively  vegetable.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  still  make  use  of  plants  un- 
known to  Europeans,  which  yield  the  most  vivid 
and  enduring  colors.  They  enriched  their  fabrics 
with  leaves  of  gold  and  silver,  pieces  of  pearl, 
and  ornamented  them  with  fringes  and  tassels, 
which  were  sometimes  made  of  the  feathers  of 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 

POTTERY. 

In  their  pottery,  the  ancient  Peruvians  are 
better  represented,  in  modem  times,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  art.  Our  museums  abound  in 
examples  of  their  skill  in  this  department.  Many 
of  them  are  obviously  articles  of  use  and  utility, 
but  if  we  may  credit  the  late  researches  of  Von 
Tschudi  and  Rivero,  a  larger  proportion  than 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  such,  are  more  or  less 
symbolical,  and  represent  divinities.  A  large 
number,  of  peculiar  construction,  were  devoted  to 
religious,  and  a  more  considerable  proportion  to 
funereal  purposes.  Believing  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and,  in  common  with  the  American 
nations  generally,  that  the  articles  deposited  with 
the  dead  were  useful  to  them  in  their  future  ex- 
istence, they  were  accustomed,  among  other 
things,  to  place  vases  in  their  tombs,  connected 
by  pipes  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  through 
which  liquids  and  articles  of  food  might  be  intro- 
duced for  the  use  of  the  departed.  It  was  in 
these  vases  that  the  Peruvians  exhausted  their 
skill  in  the  plastic  art.  Their  kitchen  articles  and 
domestic  vases  were  very  simple,  and  often  rude. 
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The  material  of  which  they  were  made  was  a 
colored  earth  and  blackish  clay,  so  well  prepared 
as  to  resist  the  fire  perfectly,  and  to  retain  li- 


quids, although  it  is  believed  they  were  never 
glazed.  The  accompanying  engraving  presents 
a  group  of  religious  and  sepulchral  vases.  They 


FIO.   14. — GROUP  OK  PBRUVIAN  SBPULCHBAL  VASBS. 


were  destined  to  receive  the  chicha  (a  fermented 
liquor)  of  sacrifice  on  festival  days,  and  had  gen- 
erally a  long  throat,  which  often  formed  the  han- 
dle, with  an  opening  to  receive  the  liquid,  and 
another  to  let  out  the  air  when  filling  the  vase. 
Many  were  double,  and  for  these  they  seem  to 
have  had  a  predilection ;  others  quadruple,  or 
sextuple,  the  different  parts  all  communicating 
with  each  other.  The  double  ones  were  often 
made  with  so  much  perfection  that,  in  filling 
them  with  liquids,  the  air  passing  out  of  the  re- 
maining aperture  produced  a  very  melodious 
sound,  which  often  closely  imitated  the  voice  of 
the  animal  or  bird  in  whose  shape  the  vessel  was 
fashioned.  Many  of  the  vases  were  ornamented 
with  engraved  designs,  and  with  rude  paintings.  In 
painting,  indeed,  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  inexpert.  The  art  of  designing  among 
them  never  passed  beyond  its  first  infancy ;  nor 
in  sculpturing  single  figures  or  groups  in  relief  did 
they  attain  the  skill  of  the  Mexicans,  much  less 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  America. 

THE    QUIPUS. 

So  inactive,  indeed,  was  the  intellectual  life  of 
tJie  Peruvians,  that,  having  attained  to  no  mean 
degree  of  social  refinement,  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  writing,  even  in  its 


most  primitive  forms  of  picture-writing  and  hier- 
oglyphics— the  only  visible  symbols  of  thought 
known  among  them  being  cords  of  various  colors 
and  shades,  suspended  from  a  string  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  fringe,  and  which  by  means  of  knots, 
combined  in  many  arbitrary  ways,  formed  a  com- 
plicated method  of  expression  and  calculation.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  such  a  contriv- 
ance, however  ably  managed,  was  very  deficient 
in  the  power  of  expression  in  a  connected  form, 
or  as  a  means  of  giving  utterance  to  thoughts  of 
a  purely  intellectual  character  ;  that  it  could  in- 
deed merely  suggest  isolated  ideas,  and  such  only 
as  had  reference  to  known  fiicts  or  tangible  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  it  could  not  fulfill  any  of  the 
requirements  of  a  literature,  properly  so  called. 
Such,  therefore,  the  Peruvians  had  not.  As  re- 
gards history,  the  quiputf  as  the  knotted  cords 
were  called,  seem  to  have  served  mostly  as  a 
system  of  mnemonics  to  enable  the  amauias  (the 
men  of  science)  and  the  haravect  (the  poets)  to 
recall  to  mind  in  due  succession  those  events  of 
public  importance  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
learn  by  rote,  and  to  transmit  orally  from  gener- 
ation to  generation. 

RELIGIOUS  SYSTEM. 

The    Peruvian   religion,  it   is   generally  ad- 
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mitted,  was  bated  upon  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.  It  seems  to  ha^e  been  introduced  by  the 
Incas,  and  superimposed  upon  an  anterior  wor- 
ship, by  one  of  those  revolutions  or  religious 
cataclysms  of  which  more  than  one  example  is 
furnished  in  Asiatic  annals,  "  Before  the  reform 
introduced  by  Manco  Capac,*'  observes  Von 
Tschudi,  "  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  had  a  system 
of  belief  which,  although  disfigured  with  puerile 
superstitions,  embraced  the  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  Creator  of  all  things,  with  ves- 
tiges of  the  dogmas  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
redemption.  According  to  the  relations  of  the 
early  writers,  the  supreme  entity  was  called 
Cofit  and  was  without  form  or  corporeal  exist- 
ence— a  spirit  invisible  and  omnipotent,  and 
dififused  throughout  the  universe.  With  his 
word  alone,  he  created  the  world,  raised  the 
mountains,  depressed  the  valleys,  and  filled  the 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  with  water.  He  caused 
men  to  be,  and  peopled  the  mountains  and  plains 
with  them,  and  gave  them  all  that  was  needful 
for  their  support  and  happiness.  For  a  long 
time  they  retained  their  primitive  simplicity  and 
purity, .  but  ultimately  neglected  the  worship 
of  Con,  and  fell  into  debauchery  and  vice.  In 
view  of  this  corruption  and  ingratitude,  Con 
turned  the  fertile  fields  into  melancholy  deserts, 
and  after  depriving  men  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port converted  them  into  black  cats,  and  other 
horrible  animals,  who  prowled  madly  over  the 
desolate  earth,  until  PachacamaCy  son  of  Con, 
having  received  special  charge  of  the  government 
of  the  world,  re-created  all  things  destroyed  by 
his  father,  and  gave  new  life  to  the  human  race. 
Less  ungrateful  than  their  predecessors,  this 
new  generation  built  a  sumptuous  temple  to 
Pachacamac  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  adoring 
this  beneficent  being  with  great  devotion,  with- 
out investing  him  with  any  form,  but  holding 
him,  with  his  great  father  Con,  as  spirits  incor- 
poreal, universal,  and  omnipotent.  None  dared, 
in  their  adorations  to  invoke  his  name  without 
prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground,  kissing 
the  earth,  and  giving  evidences  of  the  greatest 
abasement ;  and  when  they  entered  his  temples 
to  make  offerings,  they  d[id  so  with  bare  feet, 
and  threw  themselves  in  silence  before  his  altar. 

'*  The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  near  the  town  of  Lurin, 
to  the  south  of  Lima,  was  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  country  dedicated  to  the  supreme  Divinity, 
and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it  from  the  most 
distant  regions.  The  pilgrims  were  allowed  to 
pass  in  safety  through  the  most  hostile  provinces, 
even  in  time  of  actual  war,  and  Were  every  where 
kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained. 

**We  are  not  certainly  informed  if,  at  this 
epoch,  other  divinities  were  adored;  but  from 
various  vestiges  of  temples,  dating  beyond  the 
introduction  of  the  religion  of  the  Incas,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  their  worship  was  not 
limited  to  the  sole  adoration  of  Con  and  Pacha- 
camac. In  fact,  an  attentive  study  of  the  relig- 
ious system  of  the  Incas,  betrays  traces  of  a 
heterogeneous  system,  which  we  are  obliged  to 


regard  as  the  remains  of  a  primitive  and  purer 
religion." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  preceding  tra- 
ditions of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  invis- 
ible and  omnipotent  Con,  the  primitive  felicity 
of  men,  their  corruption,  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  and  its  regeneration,  have  a  decided  anal- 
ogy to  the  Mosaic  chronicle;  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  this  analogy  holds  good  in  respect 
to  nearly  all  the  primitive  religious  systems  of 
the  globe,  and  is  not  always  to  be  accounted  for 
as  the  later  and  successful  interpolations  of 
Christian  writers.  In  introducing  his  new  sys- 
tem, the  first  Inca  exhibited  the  greatest  astute- 
ness;- he  declared  that  the  supreme  Divinity 
was  the  Sun,  without  which  nothing  could 
exist,  and  that  Con  and  Pachacamac  were  the 
children  of  that  luminary ;  that  he  himself  was 
also  son  of  the  Sun  and  brother  of  these  divini- 
ties ;  and  that  his  celestial  father  permitted  him 
to  become  incarnate  and  descend  to  earth  and 
instruct  men  in  government  and  the  arts,  and  in 
the  true  religion.  Thus  artfully,  and  by  the 
force  of  a  superior  intellect,  the  docile  and  sub- 
missive Indians  were  led  to  accept  a  system 
which,  without  detriment  to  that  already  estiab- 
lished,  enriched  it,  and  gave  it  a  tangible  an^ 
visible  character,  and  one  more  adapted  to 
their  capacity  and  tastes.  So  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  new  doctrine  spread  rapidly,  and 
became  extended  and  fixed  with  the  progress  of 
the  Inca  dynasty. 

In  examining  with  attention  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Incas,  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  pro- 
found and  sublime  metaphysical  ideas  of  the 
Asiatic  religions,  and  which  the  polytheistic 
creeds  still  display.  It  was  founded  in  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  the  royal  family,  and  directed 
mainly  to  the  support  of  their  pretensions  and 
authority.  By  means  of  it,  they  invested  them- 
selves with  a  power  firmer  and  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  most-  powerful  aristocracies  of 
the  East.  The  Sun  was  the  Supreme  Being  to 
whom  the  nation  rendered  homage  in  temples 
the  most  sumptuous,  and  best  contrived  to  dazzle 
and  impress  their  imaginations :  and  the  Inca 
as  the  Son  of  God,  was  regarded  as  the  dtrecC 
organ  and  impersonation  of  Divinity,  sharing  his 
infallibility,  and  worthy  of  the  same  homage. 
Of  course  such  a  system  was  only  possible 
among  a  simple  and  credulous  people,  whose 
faculties  of  abstract  reasoning  were,  dwarfed 
under  rigid  political  institutions,  and  who  were 
absorbed  in  war,  works,  and  festivals,  and  con^ 
sequently  unaccustomed  to  reflect  or  act  for 
themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  most  of  the 
ideas  connected  with  the  Peruvian  religious 
system  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Incas,  or  aifopted  from  a  previous 
system.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
some  of  the  loftiest  and  most  abstract  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  the  purest  religions  of  the  globe, 
were  among  those  most  clearly  understood, 
and  carefully  cherished,  in  the  Peruvian  system. 
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Among  them  was  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  90ul,  connected  also  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  meUmpsychosis.  They  beliered  that, 
after  death,  the  jast  went  to  a  beautiftil  and 
peace^  place,  unknown  to  the  living,  where 
they  received  the  reward  of  their  virtues  in  un- 
bounded felicity,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad 
passed  to  a  place  full  of  griefs  and  fears,  but 
after  a  certain  period  of  punishment,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  again  to  earth,  and  there  com- 
mence a  new  existence  or  probation,  but  obliged 
to  follow  the  same  occupations  and  aiming  at 
the  same  objects  which  had  engaged  them  at 
their  death.  This  belief,  which  finds  a  parallel 
in  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  led  them,  as  it 
did  also  the  Egyptians,  to  preserve  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  bury 
with  them  their  clothing,  utensils,  and  sometimes 
their  treasures. 

The  final  judge  of  men,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  was  Pachacamac,  but  in  some  provinces 
this  office  was  assigned  to  Con.  The  Incas, 
notwithstanding  their  attempts  to  familiarize  the 
Indians  with  the  idea,  were  unable  to  bestow 
this  attribute  up<m  the  Sun.  And  as,  in  the 
first  age  of  the  world.  Con  punished  the  depravity 
of  the  human  race  with  a  fearful  aridity  of  the 
earth,  so  in  the  second  era,  Pachacamac  in  his 
ire,  sent  a  flood — the  Peruvians  having  a  tradi- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Genesis,  of  the  con- 
structiop  of  an  ark  or  float,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  human  race  from  drown- 
ing. They  also  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  come  after  a  general 
famine,  accompanied  by  a  total  obscuration  of 
the  sun,  and  the  fall  of  the  moon  to  the  earth. 

In  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Being  (for  such 
Pachacamac  was  after  all  regarded)  invested 
with  inefi^ble  attributes,  they  believed  in  an  Evil 
Principle,  of  great  power,  entertaining  an  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  to  the  human  race,  aiid  dis- 
posed to  injure  it  in  every  way.  This  being, 
agreeing  in  character  with  the  Ahriman  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  Sathan  of  the  Jews,  was 
called  Supayt  and  in  some  parts  had  s^peasive 
ofierings  (it  is  said  of  young  children)  made  to 
him  in  iemples  dedicated  to  that  service.  He 
was,  however,  subordinate  to  Pachacamac,  and 
was  powerless  against  those  under  the  protection 
of  that  beneficent  deity,  the  invocation  of  whose 
name  was  enough  to  drive  away  the  Evil  Spirit. 
And  we  may  here  ^^bserve  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  Pachacamac  was  the  favorite  divinity 
of  the  popular  masses,  while  the  Sun  was  that 
ef  the  -court ;  and  that  although  the  latter  was 
more  or  less  ttccepted  by  the  people,  it  never 
^inunished  their  faith  in  the  primitive  Numen. 
In  fact,  in  an  the  relations  of  life  of  the  Indians, 
we  may  trace  the  profound  veneration  with 
which  Pachacamac  was  regarded.  At  the  birth 
of  a  child,  it  was  dedicated  to  this  divinity,  and 
liis  protection  implored  for  it.  When  the  poor 
Peruvian  ascended  a  steep  hill,  he  laid  down  his 
load  at  the  summit,  and  bowing  reverently  to 
the  earth,  exclaimed  "thanks  to  him  that  has 
enabled  me  to  reach  hither,**  at  the  same  time 


presenting  an  offering  to  Pachacamac  by  pluck- 
ing a  hair  from  his  eyebrows  and  blowing  it  in 
the  air,  or  by  depositing  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
a  twig,  a  smaU  stone,  or  even  a  handful  of  eaith. 
These  trifling  offerings  sometimes  eame  to  fiDrm 
large  piles,  by  the  side  of  frequented  roads,  and 
were  regarded  as  sacred. 

The  primitive  worship  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, not  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Incas  or 
alienating  disciples  from  it,  was  always  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  ruling  dynasty,  which  exerted 
itself  to  destroy  it  in  detail,  but  for  a  long  period 
without  success.  Finally  the  Inca  Pachacutec 
having  conquered  the  valleys  of  Pachacamac  and 
Rimac,  the  great  temple  of  Pachacamac  f^U  into 
his  power,  and  he  at  once  resorted  to  every 
means  to  connect  it  with  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
which  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  doing  by  cor- 
rupting its  priests.  He  also  built  near  it  another 
temple,  equally  splendid,  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
and  established  there  a  convent  of  virgins  con- 
secrated to  that  luminary.  His  successors  con- 
tinued the  same  policy,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
worship  of  Pachacamac  fell  into  decline.  At 
last  the  cushipatas  or  priests  made  a  horrible 
idol  of  wood«  in  human  form,  thus  personifying 
in  the  most  profisme  manner,  the  Spirit  which, 
for  so  many  centuries  had  constituted  the  sub- 
lime idea  and  object  of  Peruvian  worship,  and 
debasing  the  idol  to  their  own  purposes,  made 
it  pronounce  false  oracles,  by  the  sale  of  which 
they  enriched  themselves,  and  corrupted  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  the  Incas  themselves, 
so  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom, believed  in  the  system  of  religion  which 
they  forcibly  rooted  in  their  empire,  and  in- 
troduced in  their  conquered  provinces.  The 
Inca  Tupac- Yupanqui  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
**  Many  affirm  that  the  Sun  lives,  and  that  he  is 
the  maker  of  all  things  ;  but  the  Sun  is  not  al- 
ways present,  and  we  know  that  many  things 
have  their  being  in  his  absence :  he  can  not, 
therefore,  be  the  creator  of  all  things.  Besides, 
the  Sun,  if  supreme,  must  have  a  f^«e-will,  where- 
as we  see  it  can  move  only  in  a  particular  course, 
in  obedience  to  superior  law ;  therefore  it  is  not 
God." 

The  analogies  between  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  Peruvians  and  those  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  have  been  made  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent remark  by  the  early  religious  writers,  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  they  carried  out  their 
parallels  beyond  what  the  truth  would  justify. 
But  singularly  enough,  the  priests  of  the  period 
of  the  conquest  regarded,  or  professed  to  regard, 
these  coincidences,  as  snares  o{  the  Devil,  where* 
by  he  was  able  the  better  to  delude  his  victims. 
They  pretended  that  the  Evil  Spirit  actually 
showed  himself  in  the  Peruvian  festival,  under 
the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light.  Later  writers  of 
the  same  vocation  have  explained  these  analo- 
gies by  supposing  them  to  be  the  fragments  of 
the  true  Gospel  which  had  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod prevailed  in  these  regions.  But  the  ration- 
alists of  our  times  consider  these  resemblances 
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in  part  accidental,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  re- 
■ult  of  the  operations  of  the  haman  mind  under 
like  or  similar  conditions.  However  they  may 
be  accounted  for,  it  is  undeniable  that  many  re- 
semblances did  exist.  Baptism  of  infants  was 
common  to  all  the  Peruvian  nations  west  of  the 
Andes.  The  ceremony  generally  took  place  with* 
in  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth,  when  the  child 
received  its  name.  In  the  provinces  south  of 
Cuzco,  the  ceremony  was  performed  when  the 
child  was  weaned.  All  the  relations  were  as- 
sembled, and  a  god-father  chosen,  who,  with  a 
stone  knife,  cut  off  part  of  the  hair  of  the  chiki, 
an  example  which  the  rest  followed,  until  the 
child's  head  was  completely  shaved.  The  god- 
father then  gave  it  a  name,  and  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses bestowed  upon  it  a  small  present.  The 
rite  of  CoHfirmatum,  which  was  a  kind  of  second 
baptism,  took  place  when  the  subject  had  attain- 
ed the  age  of  puberty — that  is,  when  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  first  time  put  on  the  shirt  and 
blanket.  This  occasion  was  celebrated  as  a  fes- 
tival with  dances  and  drunkenness;  and  the 
chief  of  the  district  gave  the  candidate  a  new 
name,  and,  cutting  off  his  hair  and  nails,  offered 
them  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Penitence  was 
scrupulously  practiced  by  the  Indians.  Previous 
to  the  principal  foasts,  they  confessed  them- 
selves to  the  priests,  and  placed  a  little  ashes 
of  a  burnt  sacrifice  on  a  stone,  which  the  priest 
blew  into  the  air,  in  token  of  thus  dissipating 
their  sins.  They  then  washed  thdr  heads  at  a 
certain  place  where  two  streams  joined,  and  in- 
voked the  hills  and  trees,  and  all  living  things, 
to  bear  witness  that  they  had  confessed  and 
purged  themselves  of  evil.  Penitence  consisted 
in  fasting,  abstinence  from  the  use  of  salt,  dec., 
dtc.  They  had  some  ceremonies  performed  be- 
side the  dying,  which  were  similar  to  the  Cath- 
olic Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unctton ;  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  bread  and  ekteha  by 
the  Inca  to  his  court,  in  the  festival  of  the  renew- 
al of  the  Sacred  Fire,  the  orthodox  Spaniards 
affected  to  find  a  striking  analogy  with  the  Sac- 
rament of  the  Eucharist. 

INrSRIOR    DIVINITIES. 

Besides  the  Sun  and  the  other  principal  divin- 
ities which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Peruvians 
had  many  of  an  inferior  order,  which  a  late  sys- 
tematic writer  has  divided  into  Cosmical  Divini- 
ties, Astral  and  Terrestrial  Gods,  Historical  Dei- 
ties, Popular  Divinities,  and  Tutelary  and  House- 
hold Gods,  corresponding  with  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  the  Romans.  To  the  Astrals  per- 
tained the  star  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Southern  Cross,  6lc.  Venus,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  planets,  was  adored  as 
page  of  the  Sun.  Among  the  elementary  deities 
were  ranked  the  Air,  Fire,  Thunder,  and  the 
Lightning,  and  the  Rainbow.  The  last  three 
were  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  Sun  ;  the 
Lightning  was  his  messenger. 

The  earth  ranked  first  among  the  terrestrial 
divinities,  and  grain  and  ckica  was  offered  to  it 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  crops,  to  secure  a 
plentiful  harvest    The  hiUs,  forests,  and  snowy 


mountains  received  a  very  mysterious  homage; 
as  did  also  any  large  roeks  of  singular  form. 
When /the  Indians  came  to  a  stream  or  river, 
they  took  a  little  of  the  water  in  their  hands  and 
drank  it,  by  way  of  invoking  the  fiuvial  deities. 
In  fishing,  they  threw  gndns  of  maize  into  the 
water,  to  propitiate  the  sea-gods.  All  historical 
persons,  distinguished  for  their  inventions,  or 
for  having  in  any  way  ameliorated  the  condition 
of  mankind,  were  the  recipients  of  a  certain  kind 
of  adoration — a  species  of  Hero-worship.  The 
greater  part  of  these  historical  gods  were  in 
single  provinces  or  districts ;  few,  if  any,  had 
temples,  their  shrines  generally  being  their  tombs, 
called  kuacas.  Among  these  we  may  perhaps 
class  the  ruling  Incas  themselves,  who,  as  sons 
of  the  Sun,  after  death,  enjoyed  general  adora- 
tion. Their  funerals  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp,  and  numerous  sacrifices  were 
made  to  their  corpses.  The  defbnct  monarch 
was  embalmed  with  so  much  care  and  skill  that 
he  appeared  to  be  alive,  and  was  then  deposited 
in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Sun,  where  his  body  re- 
mained undecayed  for  centuries.  Among  the 
historical  personages  admitted  to  divine  honors 
were  frequently  the  chiefs  of  provinces  vrho  had 
died  before  the  reduction  of  their  people  to  the 
authority  of  the  Incas.  To  these,  or  of  these, 
statues  were  frequently  erected,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  conquerors.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  was  found  three  leagues 
from  the  town  of  Hilari,  on  the  top  of  a  kind 
of  pyramid  of  three  stages,  made  of  carefully- 
wrought  stones.  It  consisted  of  two  monstrous 
statues  of  stone  elaborately  sculptured,  repre- 
senting a  man  supporting  a  woman  on  his 
shoulders,  the  figures  looking  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Serpents  entwined  the  lower  part  of  the 
figures,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  they  stood. 
Before  them  was  a  large  sculptured  stone,  which 
was  the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifices  to  this 
kuaea  were  made.  The  huacas  were  supposed 
to  respond  orally  to  petitions  and  questions  when 
supported  by  appropriate  offerings  and  made  in 
a  proper  spirit.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
devices  whereby  an  inferior  order  of  priests  ob- 
tained their  support.  The  interior  chambers  of 
these  oracular  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited 
by  priests.  A  Frenchman  established  himself 
in  one  near  Limatamba,  as  late  as  1573,  in  which 
year  he  was  taken  out  and  burnt  by  the  Inqubi- 
tion.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  huacas  of  a  dis- 
trict or  province  had  peculiar  attributes,  and  were 
consulted  by  particular  objects,  by  particular 
classes  of  persons.  The  silver-workers  of  a 
district  had  their  Atioca,  the  potters  theirs,  the 
agriculturists  theirs,  etc.  On  the  guano  islands 
near  the  coast,  were  huacas  whose  occupants 
were  supposed  to  be  the  creators  of  the  manure, 
and  to  them  the  people  of  the  mainland  often 
repaired  with  offerings,  soliciting  permission  to 
remove  the  fertilizing  soil.  Certain  animals, 
particularly  those  marked  in  some  extraordinary 
manner,  were  often  venerated;  such  as  white 
llamas,  and  spotted  alpacas. 
Tutelary  or  indiridual  and  family  divinities 
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•were  innumerable ;  for  every  person  and  every 
house  possessed  at  least  one.  Among  these 
were  the  fnaUquis,  the  mummied  bodies,  or  the 
skeletons  of  their  ancestors,  piously  preserved 
in  their  sepulchres,  which  were  so  arranged  that 
the  relics  could  be  approached  and  sacrificed  to. 
The  oflerings  consisted  of  food  and  drink,  and 
such  articles  as  the  departed  most  favored  while 
alive.  The  domestic  gods  were  of  various  forms 
and  materials — often  made  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper — but  oftener  of  stone,  wood,  or  clay,  in 
the  shape  of  men,  animals,  and  things,  and  often 
in  capricious  forms.  These  descended  from  fa- 
ther to  son  through  many  generations,  and  were 
cherished  and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
A  person  might  have  any  number  of  these  pe- 
nates,  wherein  the  Peruvians  differed  from  the 
Mexicans,  who  could  have  only  a  certain  number, 
varying  with  the  rank  of  the  individual.  Thus, 
the  Emperor  was  entitled  to  nz,  the  nobles  to 
/our,  and  the  common  people  to  two  only. 

All  the  lesser  deities  of  the  Peruvians,  apart 
from  those  enumerated  above,  bore  the  collective 
name  of  Conopas.  Every  stone  or  piece  of  wood 
of  peculiar  form  or  color,  was  regarded  as  a 
Conopa.  They  were  sometimes  worked  in  metal 
or  clay,  in  form  allusive  to  some  circumstance 
or  event  in  the  life  of  their  owners — to  com- 
memorate an  accident,  or  celebrate  some  good 
fortune.  Peculiar  ears  of  maize  were  Conoptu^ 
and  sow  also  were  all  crystals  of  quartz.  The 
Conopas  of  each  individual  were  buried  with 
him  at  his  death,  and  these  constitute  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  relics  obtained  from  the 
tombs. 

THE   PBIESTS    AND    SACRED   VIRGINS. 

The  priests  of  the  Sun  were  almost  innumer- 
able, and  in  all  the  temples  of  the  empire,  both 
by  day  and  night,  a  certain  number  of  them  were 
obliged  to  keep  watch,  and  discharge  the  various 
functions  prescribed  by  their  ritual.  They  en- 
joyed the  highest  estimation,  but  before  entering 
upon  their  duties  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests  of  capacity,  and  obliged  to  undergo  the 
severest  penances.  Before  all  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  Sun,  they  had  to  fast  for  long  periods, 
and  to  go  through  many  lustrations.  In  some 
parts  of  the  empire  they  were  bound  to  constant 
celibacy ;  in  other  parts  they  were  permitted  to 
marry,  but  for  long  periods  were  cut  off  from 
any  communication  with  their  wives.  The  high 
priest,  who  was  always  an  Inca  of  the  royal  line, 
belonged  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  priests,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  same  regimen.  He  resided 
in  Cuzco,  where  he  made  auguries  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  by  consulting  the  entrails  of 
animals,  concerning  the  destinies  of  the  Incas 
and  of  the  empire.  In  the  great  festivals,  the 
reigning  Inca  himself  officiated  as  high  priest, 
and  was  therefore  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  religion. 

The  virgins  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  were  con- 
sidered as  spouses  of  God,  and  lived  in  convents, 
in  the  greatest  seclusion  and  retirement.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  establishments  was  the 
Acallahuasi,  or  House  of  the  Elect,  in  Cuzco, 


where  only  those  went  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  lineage  or  beauty,  and  which  contained 
more  than  a  Uiousand  virgins.  None  could  be 
admitted  here  by  right,  except  girls  of  the  royal 
blood,  who,  in  their  earliest  youth,  were  taken 
from  their  parents,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  certain  aged  matrons,  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  cells  of  the  cloister.  When  sufficiently 
advanced  to  do  so,  they  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  perpetual  seclusion  and  virginity,  to  have 
no  relation  with  their  parents  or  the  worid ;  and 
so  faithfully  they  kept  their  vow,  and  so  rigor- 
ously observed  their  seclusion,  that  the  Emperor 
himself  could  not  enter  the  shadows  of  their 
clobter — a  privilege  reserved  for  the  Coya  or 
Queen  alone.  Under  direction  of  the  matrons, 
the  spouses  of  the  Sun  learned  the  sacred  duties 
of  their  office.  Their  occupations  were  to  spin 
and  weave  the  fine  cloth  for  the  royal  family,  to 
make  the  vestments  in  which  the  Inca  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun,  and  the  chica  and  little  cakes  of  maize 
called  zancu9  for  the  use  of  the  court.  Their 
convents  were  as  richly  furnished  as  the  palaces 
of  the  Inca  and  the  temples  of  the  Sun,  so  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  invest  their  insti- 
tution with  dignity  and  influence. 

In  all  the  provinces  were  other  cloisters,  de- 
voted, however,  to  the  purpose  of  receiving  girls, 
of  all  classes,  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  who 
were  destined  to  be  sent  to  Cuzco  as  concubines 
of  the  Inca.  Here  they  were  kept  in  strict  se- 
clusion, until,  having  been  advanced  to  the  mon- 
arches bed,  they  afterward  became  inmates  of  the 
palace,  as  dames  of  honor  to  the  Queen.  After 
their  youth  was  passed,  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  native  provinces,  where  they  were 
received  with  profound  respect,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  dignified  retirement. 
Those  who  were  kept  in  reserve,  occupied  them- 
selves much  after  the  manner  of  the  vestals  of 
the  Sun.  If  unfaithful  to  their  vows,  they  suf- 
fered a  like  penalty.  Sometimes  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  source  of  pregnancy  was  the  Sun,  in 
which  case  the  mother  was  spared  until  after 
parturition,  and  then  burned  alive,  while  the  off- 
spring was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Sun. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Moon  was  re- 
garded as  sister  and  spouse  of  the  Sun,  and  as 
such  was  the  object  of  great  veneration,  although 
its  worship  was  comparatively  restricted.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  the  special  protectress  of  women, 
and  invoked  in  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  maternity. 

Besides  the  priests  of  the  Sun,  there  were 
others  of  less  distinction,  who  were  attached  to 
the  worship  of  the  various  classes  of  deities 
which  have  already  been  enumerated.  Each 
kuaea  had  its  priest,  and  through  him  their  or- 
acle was  consulted.  There  were  priests  through 
whom  the  proprietors  of  Conopas  consulted  them, 
and  others  who  attended  at  child-births  and  at 
funerals,  to  drive  away  evil  influences  from  the 
new-bom  and  the  dead.  There  were  others  also, 
wild  wanderers,  whom  the  early  Spaniards  de- 
nounced sweepingly  as  witches.  One  class, 
called  SocyaCf  professed  to  foretell  events,  and 
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predicted  through  the  means  of  little  piles  of 
kernels  of  maize ;  others,  by  means  of  the  in- 
sects which  they  found  in  houses ;  others  afiect- 
ed  to  interpret  dreams ;  in  short,  in  Peru,  as 
every  where  else  in  the  world,  thousands  were 
found  designing  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  ignorance,  and  practice  on  the  superstitions 
of  men.  The  priests  who  consulted  the  kuacaa, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  were  accustomed  to  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  by  means  of  a 
narcotic  drink,  called  tonca,  made  of  the  fruit  of 
a  species  of  stramonium,  and  in  this  state  re- 
ceived their  inspirations. 

RBLIOIOUS   CERBMOKIBS ^PBSTIVALS. 

The  Peruvians  had  monthly  festivals,  regu- 
lated by  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal ones  of  the  year  were  those  of  the  Sun, 
celebrated  at  the  four  grand  periods  in  his  an- 
nual course,  the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  The 
most  solemn  of  these  was  that  of  Raymi,  at  the 
solstice  of  winter,  when  the  sun  reached  its 
southern  limit  and  commenced  its  return  toward 
the  north.  It  was  a  feast  of  grateful  recognition 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sun.  Upon  this 
occasion,  all  the  chiefs  and  curacas  of  the  empire 
assembled,  and  those  who  from  age  or  illness 
were  unable  to  travel,  sent  in  their  stead  their 
parents  or  sons.  They  all  came  in  national  cos- 
tume, wearing  their  most  splendid  clothes,  and 
bearing  their  most  brilliant  arms,  rivaling  each 
other  in  the  richness  of  their  decorations.  They 
came  in  such  multitudes,  nobles,  and  plebeians 
that  there  were  not  houses  enough  in  Cuzco  and 
its  suburbs  to  contain  them,  and  the  greater  part 
had  to  encamp  in  the  streets,  public  squares,  and 
open  fields.  Great  numbers  of  women  were  col- 
lected by  the  Incas  to  prepare  food  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  particularly  to  make  certain  cakes  of 
maize,  called  zancuy  which  were  only  eaten  on  the 
most  solemn  feasts.  The  Virgins  of  the  Sun 
themselves  prepared  those  designed  for  the  court 
and  nobles.  The  feast  was  preceded  by  three 
days  of  vigorous  fasting,  during  which  time  all 
fires  were  obliged  to  be  extinguished. 

The  Inca  himself  ofiliciated  as  high-priest  in 
this  festival,  assisted  by  his  court.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  wished-for  day,  he  went,  with  bare  feet, 
from  his  palace,  followed  by  the  royal  family,  to 
the  great  square  of  the  city,  there  to  salute  the 
rising  of  the  Sun-god.  His  entire  retinue  waj: 
dressed  in  its  most  brilliant  array,  and  covered 
with  ornaments  and  jewels,  while  the  canopies 
of  plumes  and  richly-colored  cloths,  which  the 
servants  supported  above  their  lords,  made  the 
streets  appear  as  if  covered  with  a  magnificent 
awning. 

When  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  visible  on 
the  neighboring  hills,  the  multitude  sent  up  a 
great  shout  of  welcome,  and  broke  forth  in  songs 
of  triumph,  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  strange 
instruments ;  and  when  the  god,  rising  majes- 
tically above  the  horizon,  shed  his  luminous  tor- 
rents on  the  people,  they  waved  their  arms  alofl, 
gave  kisses  to  the  air,  and  with  expanded  breasts 
ecstatically  absorbed  the  atmosphere  impregnat- 
ed and  made  living  with  light.     The  Inca  then 


rose,  and  taking  two  vases  of  gold,  filled  with 
chieha,  poured  out  a  libation  from  one  of  them  to 
the  Sun,  and  with  the  other  turned  out  a  little 
in  cups  for  his  court,  in  evidence  of  their  com- 
munion with  the  god.  In  a  neighlx^ring  square 
the  high-priest  performed  the  same  rite  for  the 
curaciu. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  Inca,  followed  as  be- 
fore, proceeded  to  the  temple,  and  there  offered 
his  golden  vessels  to  the  Sun,  the  whole  retinue 
making  the  same  sacrifice.  The  Inca  and  his 
family  only,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts ;  all  the  others  had  to  make  their  offer- 
ings through  the  priests.  This  done,  all  returned 
to  the  great  square  again,  where  the  high-priest 
made  many  sacrifices  of  llamas  and  other  ani- 
mals, whose  flesh  was  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  eaten  with  great  ceremony.  From  their 
entrails  he  made  auguries,  which  were  listened 
to  with  intensest  interest.  After  this  commenced 
the  drinking  of  ekieha,  which  soon  began  to  have 
its  effect  upon  the  people,  who  became  hilarious, 
introducing  games,  masks,  and  dances — in  short, 
indulging  in  general  rejoicings,  which  lasted  for 
nineteen  days. 

It  is  said  that  the  renovation  of  the  sacred  fire 
took  place  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  first  day  of 
the  feast.  The  new  fire  was  kindled  by  means  of 
convex  mirrors  of  gold,  which  concentrated  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun  on  some  easily-ignited 
materials.  When  the  sun  was  obscured  t^e  fire 
was  obtained  by  friction. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  festivals  in 
d?tii'.  They  all  had  a  greater  or  less  resem- 
blance in  their  ceremonies ;  but  each  had  a  spe- 
cial object.  The  feast  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
called  Situa^  was  distinguished  by  a  rite  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  characterized  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over. The  night  previous  to  its  commencement, 
the  inmates  of  every  house  drew  blood  from  their 
bodies,  mixed  it  with  the  flour  of  maize,  and  with 
the  paste  anointed  their  bodies,  and  the  lintels 
of  their  houses,  so  as  to  expel  disease  and  avert 
pestilences.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the 
extraordinary  ceremony  of  exorcism  was  per- 
formed in  Cuzco.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
an  Inca,  fully  armed,  run  at  full  speed  from  the 
fortress,  back  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to  the 
principal  square,  where  he  was  met  by  four  oth- 
ers, armed  in  like  manner,  who  touched  his 
lance  with  theirs,  as  a  token  of  salutation.  He 
then  informed  them  that  he  bore  a  special  mes- 
sage from  the  Sun,  instructing  them  to  drive 
away  all  evil  and  disease  firom  the  city.  The 
four  Incas  then  separated  by  the  four  roads 
leading  from  the  square,  in  the  directions  of  tho 
four  points  of  the  compass,  and  ran  with  charged 
lances  for  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  were 
relieved  by  others,  who  took  their  lances  from 
them,  and  thus  continued  the  race,  until  they 
had  reached  a  distance  of  six  leagues  from  the 
city,  where  they  stuck  their  lances  in  the  ground. 
It  was  supposed  that  they  drove  all  evil  before 
them,  and  as  they  passed,  the  people  stood  in 
their  doors  and  shook  their  garments,  to  free 
them  from  contagion  and  demons.     The  lances 
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Were  stuck  in  the  ground  as  bounds,  forming  a 
kind  of  cordon  «am/atre,  within  which  evil  could 
toot  pass. 

At  the  festiyal  of  the  vernal  equinox  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  or  knighthood,  already  de- 
scribed, took  place.  In  October  fell  the  festival 
in  honor  of  the  dead. 

All  objects  of  nature  and  art  were  admissible 
sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Among  them,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt,  human  victims  were  occasion- 
ally introduced,  children  or  Virgins  of  the  Sun. 
Thus  when  a  high  officer  was  ill,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  son  was  oflfered  to  appease  the 
offended  deity  who  had  caused  the  disease,  and 
was  earnestly  entreated  to  receive  the  victim 
instead. 

BUBIAL   AKD   BMBALMINO. 

When  the  reigning  Inca  died— or,  as  it  was 
termed,  "  was  called  home  to  the  mansion  of  his 
father  the  Sun" — the  bowels  were  extracted 
from  the  body  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Tampu  ;  whereas  the  body,  being  embahned  in 
a  most  skillful  manner,  and  clad  in  the  usual 
vestments  of  the  prince,  was  placed  with  droop- 
ing head  and  folded  arms  in  a  chair  of  gold,  and 
deposited  in  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cuzco.  Here,  in  process  of  time,^  a  long  line 
of  deceased  monarchs  and  their  consorts  took 
their  places  opposite  to  each  other  on  each  side 
of  the  golden  image  of  the  Sun,  their  supposed 
progenitor,  which  decorated  the  principal  wall 
of  the  temple.  The  obsequies  were  performed 
with  a  pomp  corresponding  to  that  maintained 
by  the  monarch  in  life  ;  and  a  number  of  his  at- 
tendants and  concubines,  amounting  sometimes 
to  several  hundreds,  were  made  to  die  with  him, 
in  order  that  they  might  bear  him  company  in 
the  happier  regions  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  removed.  The  first  month  succeeding  the 
Inca's  death  was  throughout  the  land  devoted 
to  tears  and  lamentations ;  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  renewed 
at  stated  intervals,  processions  being  formed 
wherein  the  banners,  the  insignia,  and  the  gar- 
ments of  the  defunct  Inca  were  displayed,  and 
male,  and  female  mourners— denominated' in  the 
language  of  the  country  **  teer-shedders** — cele- 
brated in  solemn  tones  the  exploits  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  departed  monarch.  The  last  day  of 
the  year  of  mourning  was  the  most  solemn  of  all ; 
but  even  with  that  the  homage  paid  to  the  dead 
did  not  cease.  "  On  certain  festivals,"  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Prescott,  **  the  revered  bodies  of  the 
deceased  sovereigns  were  brought  out  with  great 
ceremony  into  the  public  square  of  the  capital. 
Invitations  were  sent  by  the  captains  of  the  guard 
of  the  respective  Incas  to  the  different  nobles 
and  officers  of  the  court,  and  entertainments 
were  provided  in  the  name  of  their  masters  which 
displayed  all  the  profuse  magnificence  of  their 
treasures ;  and  such  a  display,  says  an  ancient 
chronicler,  was  there  in  the  great  square  of  Cuzco 
on  this  occasion,  of  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
jewels,  as  no  other  city  in  the  world  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  banquet  was  served  by  the  menials 
of  the  respective  households,  and  the  guests  par- 


took of  the  melancholy  cheer  in  the  presence  of 
the  royal  phantom,  with  the  same  attention  to 
the  forms  of  courtly  etiquette  as  if  the  living 
monarch  had  presided."  The  means  for  these 
banquets  of  the  dead  were  provided  by  the  cus- 
tom of  not  allowing  the  personal  property  of  one 
Inca  to  pass  by  inheritance  to  his  successor — the 
palaces,  wearing-apparel,  household  furniture, 
and  jewelry  of  every  deceased  sovereign  being, 
on  the  contrary,  left  untouched ;  for  it  was  fondly 
believed  that  they  might  one  day  return  to  earth 
to  reanimate  their  bodies  so  scrupulously  pre- 
served, and  that  they  ought  on  such  a  contingency 
to  find  every  thing  ready  for  their  reception." 

The  Kings  of  Quito,  according  to  the  Friar 
Niza,  were  all  buried  in  a  great  sepulchre  made 
of  stone  in  square  or  pyramidal  form,  and  covered 
with  pebbles  and  sand,  so  as  to  resemble  a  com- 
mon hill.  The  door,  which  looked  toward  the 
west,  was  closed  with  a  double  wall,  which  was 
only  opened  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings. 
Within,  the  various  embalmed  bodies  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  succession,  with 
their  royal  insignia,  and  the  treasures  which  each 
had  accumulated.  Above  the  head  of  each  was 
a  niche,  with  a  jar  containing  pebbles  of  various 
sizes  and  colors  denoting  his  age  and  the  years 
and  months  of  his  reign. 

In  some  provinces  of  Peru  the  bodies  of  those 
of  Inca  blood  were  placed  in  great  jars  of  gold, 
hermetically  sealed,  which  instead  of  being  buried 
were  placed  in  lawns  and  groves.  The  curaeoM 
and  others  of  note  were  often  buried  in  square 
towers  of  masonry,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.    (Fig.  16.) 


FIO.   15.— BUaUL  PLACB,  OR  SBPULCHRAL  TOWBR. 

The  common  people  were  buried  with  less 
care.  Upon  the  coast  cemeteries  of  great  extent 
are  found,  in  which  the  bodies,  lightly  covered 
with  sand,  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  rows 
or  ranges.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes 
the  dead  were  placed  in  sepulchres  built  of  adobes 
having  the  form  of  ovens :  in  the  Sierra  the  tombs 
were  of  the  same  form,  but  built  of  stone.  In  the 
Puna  and  southern  parts  of  Peru,  sepulchres 
took  the  shape  of  obelisks,  and  have  been  erro- 
neously supposed,  by  some  travelers,  to  have 
been  monuments,  marking  the  marches  of  the 
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Incas.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  difltricts,  the 
hodies  wrapped  closely  in  coarse  cloth,  were 
placed  in  caves,  or  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks.  Sometimes  they  were  placed  in  holes, 
and  heaps  of  stone  and  earth  raised  above  them. 
In  all  cases  the  implements  of  the  dead  were 
placed  with  the  body,  for  reasons  elsewhere  ex- 
plained. 

The  bodies  found  in  the  sepulchres  se^m  at  first 
to  be  only  a  mass  of  cloth  and  wrappers,  of  gross 
outline,  in  which  we  distinguish  only  a  round 
head,  and  the  protuberances  of  the  feet  and  shoul- 
ders. Arcund  all  is  generally  a  strong  netting 
of  cord  of  cabuya.  In  other  cases  the  mum- 
mies are  found  inclosed  in  sacks  resembling  bee- 
hives, with  an  opening  in  front  of  the  face.  Ex- 
amples of  both  styles  of  envelope  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.   (Fig.  16.) 


Beneath  this  outer  envelope  we  find  broad 
bands  of  cloth,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
which  are  wound,  fold  on  fold,  around  the  body, 
from  head  to  foot.  The  articles  belonging  to 
the  dead,  are  placed  among  the  folds  where  the 
various  cavities  of  the  body  permit.  The  body 
is  always  placed  in  a  crouching  posture,  with  the 
arms  crossed  on  the  breast  and  supporting  the 
head,  or  else  arranged  so  that  the  hands  rest  on 
the  cheeks.  The  wrists  are  often  tied  together, 
and  a  thick  rope  or  roll  of  cotton  is  twined  around 
the  neck,  like  a  cravat,  to  keep  the  head  erect. 

Most  of  the  bodies  are  well  preserved,  but  the 
fiesh  is  shrunk  and  brown,  and  the  features  of 
the  face  disfigured.  The  hair  is  generally  almost 
perfect,  but  changed  from  its  original  black  color 
into  a  reddish  brown.  That  of  the  females  is  often 
elaborately  braided. 


FIO.   16.— PEBUVlJLir  MUMMIB8. 


It  has  long  been  a  question,  whether  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  Peru  is 
due  to  artificial  or  natural  causes.  In  respect 
to  the  bodies  fi>und  in  the  sands  of  the  coast,  in 
other  dry  places,  and  in  the  nitrous  caves,  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Yon  Tschudi  have  conclusively 
shown,  that  their  preservation  is  due  entirely  to 
natural  conditions.  The  mummies,  so  called, 
which  have  found  their  way  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  all  seem  of  this  description.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  bodies  of  the 
Incas  were  artificially  embalmed ;  for  we  have 
the  direct  testimony  of  those  who  saw  them  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  that  the  fiesh  was  pre- 
served full,  that  the  skin  was  soft  and  flexible, 
and  the  features  unchanged  by  time.  Nothing, 
however,  is  now  known  of  the  art  by  which  this 
wonderful  preservation  was  effected. 

ANCIENT    MONUMENTS. 

Many  of  the  ancient  edifices,  as  also  the  ruins 
of  extensive  cities  in  various  parts  of  Peru, 
indicate,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  a  civiliza- 
tion anterior  to  that  of  the  Incas,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  owing  its  origin  to  a  different 
source.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these 
ancient  monuments  are  the  ruins  of  what  are 
called  the  *'  Palaces  of  Grand  Chimu,"  situated 


not  &r  from  the  port  of  Truxillo,  in  the  north- 
em  part  oi  Peru,  bordering  on  Ecuador.  Of  one 
of  these  Palaces,  a  greatly  reduced  plan  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  produced  in  America.  The 
Palaces  of  the  Grand  Chimu  are  described  as 
follows  by  Don  Mariano  Kivero,  Director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Lima,  who  visited  them  in 
1841,  and  made  the  plan  alluded  to: 

*'  These  ruins  occur  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Truxillo,  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  port  of  Huanchaco.  We  do  not  know  when 
their  authors  established  themselves  here,  but 
only  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Inca  Pachacutec, 
the  ninth  monarch  of  Peru,  there  reigned  in 
these  valleys  a  great  chief  called  Chimu  Capac, 
and  that  a  son  of  the  Inca,  already  named,  made 
war  on  this  chief,  and  reduced  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  vassal  of  the  Peruvian  Emperor. 

"  The  ruins  of  Chimu,  or  rather  of  the  Pal- 
aces, cover  a  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  league. 
This  is  apart  from  the  large  areas,  surrounded 
by  rubble  walls  plastered  with  clay,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fields  for  cultivation. 

"  From  the  town  of  Mansiche,  which  is  at 
the  gates  of  Truxillo,  we  begin  to  observe  wal|s 
of  brick,  and  the  traces  of  a  large  population. 
At  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  this  Indian  town, 
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on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Huanchaco,  commence  1 

the  great  squares,  already  alluded  to,  which 

yary  from  200  to  270  yards  in  length,  by  from  i 

100  to  160  in  breadth.     Many  of  these  are  to 

be  observed  to  the  northward  of  the  Palaces.  t 

These 'Palaces  are  immense  areas,  surrounded 

by  high  and  strong  walls,  built  of  bricks.    The  1 

walls  are  now  from  ten  to  twelve  yards  high,  i 

five  or  six  thick  at  the  base,  but  diminish  to  one 

yard  in  thickness  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  the 

accompanying  sectional  view.   (Fig.  17.) 


KIO.  17.— BND  VIEW  OK  WALLS. 

*'  Some  of  these  Palaces  contain  squares  sim- 
ilar to  those  exterior  to  the  walls,  huaeoM  or  tu- 
muli, and  walls  of  innumerable  edifices,  rooms, 
and  halls.  Exterior  to  the  walls  already  de- 
scribed, is  still  another,  entirely  surrounding  the 
Palaces,  and  more  than  double  the  height  of  the 
inner  wall — that  is  to  say,  thirty  yards  high.* 
It  is  composed  of  stone  and  clay. 

"  In  the  first  Palace,  which  is  the  largest,  j 

there  are  a  number  of  lesser  squares  surrounded  g 

by  walls.     One  of  these  has  the  traces  of  an  ^ 

inner  suite  of  apartments,  extending  entirely  i 
around  it,  which  have  been  supposed  by  some 

to  have  been  sepulchres,  by  others,  the  rooms  , 

assigned  to  the  concubines  of  Chimu.     The  f 
walls  defining  these  are  of  rubble,  plastered  with 

clay,  whitewashed,  and  half  a  vara  in  thickness.  ^ 

Within  the  walls  of  this  Palace  there  is  also  a  ^^ 

grand  excavation  of  several  acres  area,  in  which  ^ 

some  fig-trees  are  now  growing,  which  seems  to  ^^ 

have  been  designed  as  a  reservoir  for  water.  ^ 

The  subterranean  aqueducts  for  supplying  it,  ^ 

leading  to  the  river  Moche,  distant  two  miles  to  „ 

the  northeast,  may  still  be  traced.  f 

"  This  Palace  had  two  entrances,  one  at  the  f 

middle  of  each  of  its  longest  sides.   Thirty  yards  It 

distant  from  the  southwest  angle  of  the  walls,  is  I 

a  parallelogram  five  hundred  yards  broad,  which  o 

extends  to  the  sea.     Within  it  are  the  remains  ,t 

of  some  small  houses,  and  a  hufua  traversed  by  ^ 
subterranean  passages 

"  The  second  Palace  (of  which  the  plan  is  e 

herewith  given)  is  125  yards  to  the  westward  ^ 

of  the  first,  and  parallel  to  it.     It  has  many  in-  ^ 

terior  squares  and  houses,  so  arranged  as  to  , 

form  narrow  streets  between  them.     At  one  ex-  il 

tremity  is  the  htt4ica  or  tumulus  of  Misa,  sur  1^ 

rounded  by  a  low  wall.     It  is  traversed  by  pas-  - 

sages  three-fourths  of  a  yard  broad,  and  hai  . 

also  some  interior  rooms  of  considerable  size  g. 


*  The  original  says  "  50  varan,"  or  Spanish  yards,  near-  *■ 

ly  150  fbet,  wliicb  appears  to  be  a  mistalie.  \e 
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&lHng  in  front  of  each  ear,  and  one  on  each 
shoulder.  Around  his  throat  was  a  broad  cravat, 
in  his  right  hand  an  object  resembling  a  key, 
and  in  his  left  a  s3rmbol  impossible  to  make  out. 
His  exterior  robe  was  like  a  tunic,  and  termi- 
nated in  points.  Another  figure  was  that  of  an 
Indian  seated  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  after 
the  native  fashion,  with  his  hands  resting  on 
his  knees.  In  short,  these  figures  were  of  great 
variety,  and  so  complex  as  to  prevent  a  satis- 
factory description. 

"  Besides  these  ruins  of  the  Palaces  of  Chimu, 
there  are  remains  of  structures  of  Inca  date,  near 
the  Indian  town  of  Moche.  One  seems  to  have 
been  a  Temple  of  the  Sun  :  it  is  built  of  adobes, 
in  pyramidal  form,  and  terraced,  the  faces  of  the 
walls  sloping  inward.  The  entire  structure  is 
35  yards  high,  160  by  156  yards  at  the  base,  and 
125  yards  broad  at  the  top.  From  its  summit  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  is  commanded.  Near  it,  are  the 
remains  of  a  convent  of  virgins  of  the  Sun.** 

RUINS    or    CUBLAP. 

Almost  equaling  in  magnitude  the  remains 
of  the  Palaces  of  Chimu,  are  the  ruins  of  Cuelap, 
in  the  district  of  St.  Thomas,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  by  Don  Juan  Nieto,  Judge  of 
First  Instance,  in  an  official  communication, 
dated  January,  1843,  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  Amazonas. 

"  Having  established  myself  in  Cuelap  to  make 
surveys  of  land  on  behalf  of  government,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  extraordinary  re- 
mains worthy  of  public  attention.  They  con- 
sist of  a  wall  of  wrought  stones,  3600  feet  long, 
660  broad,  and  150  feet  high,  constituting  a  solid 
mass  with  a  level  summit.*  Upon  this  mass  is 
another  wall  six  hundred  feet  long  and  five 
hundred  broad,  also  solid  like  the  first,  and  of  the 
same  height.  Within  this  structure  and  in  that 
beneath  it  are  a  multitude  of  rooms,  of  wrought 
stone,  18  feet  by  15 ;  and  both  in  these  and  in 
the  walls  themselves  are  niches  formed  by  art, 
one  or  two  yards  in  height,  and  half  a  yard 
broad  and  deep,  in  which  are  the  bones  of  the 
ancients,  some  exposed  and  others  enveloped  in 
cotton  cloth,  very  compact  though  rather  coarse, 
and  wrought  in  difierent  colors.  The  only  re- 
spect in  which  these  niches  diflfer  from  those  of 
our  cemeteries,  is  in  their  depth,  for  instead  of 
being  two  or  three  yards  deep,  they  are  only  one 
or  two,  inasmuch  as  the  ancients  doubled  up  the 
corpses  so  that  their  chins  rested  on  their  knees, 
while  their  hands  clasped  their  ancles.  The 
walls  of  the  three  doorways  merit  attention,  be- 
cause the  right  side  of  each  one  of  them  is  semicir- 
cular, and  the  left  angular.  At  the  base  of  the 
structure  commences  an  inclined  plane,  which 
rises  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  aforesaid  height 
of  150  feet.  About  midway  up  lb  a  kind  of  sen- 
try-box, from  which  point  the  path  departs  from 
a  right  line,  and  turns  to  the  right,  having  at  its 
upper  part  an  ingenious  place  of  concealment 


*  What  this  convolTed  writer  means  to  describe  is  a 
pyramid  or  quadrangular  mass,  ftced  with  stone,  3600 
ftet  lonf ,  500  wide,  and  150  high. 


(also  of  wrought  stone),  when  farther  entrance 
may  be  efifectually  impeded,  because,  although 
the  passage  is  six  ieet  broad,  at  the  gateway  at 
the  foot  of  the  entrance,  firom  hare  upward  it  is 
only  two  feet  wide.  At  the  top  we  find  a  look- 
out, or  place  of  observation,  from  whence  can  be 
discerned,  not  only  the  entire  plain  below,  with 
all  its  avenues,  but  also  a  considerable  part  of 
the  province,  and  the  capital,  eleven  leagues  dis- 
tant. Passing  onward  we  reach  the  entrance  to 
the  second  or  upper  structure,  which  as  we  have 
said  is  like  the  first,  of  equal  height,  but  not  so 
long  or  so  broad.  Here  we  find  other  sepulchres, 
which  appear  like  little  ovens,  from  24  to  30  feet 
in  circumference  by  six  in  height,  each  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  a  man  or  woman. 

*'  To-day  we  started  for  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
outside  of  the  walls,  and  which  serves  as  a  found- 
ation for  them,  and  having  with  much  risk  and 
labor,  by  a  road  almost  destroyed  by  the  waters, 
reached  the  top  of  an  eminence  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  more  than  900  feet  high,  we  came 
to  a  hollow  among  the  rocks  in  which  we  found 
ten  bundles  of  human  bones,  enveloped  in  blank- 
ets and  perfectly  preserved.  One  contained 
a  man  of  full  age,  shrouded  in  a  hair  blanket, 
which,  with  the  skeleton,  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, another  contained  the  body  of  a  woman, 
who  at  her  death  must  have  been  very  old,  for 
her  hair  was  gray.  She  was,  perhaps,  mother  of 
the  seven  children  contained  in  the  remaining 
packages,  two  of  which  are  in  my  possession, 
and  two  in  possession  of  Don  Gregorio  Rodrigues 
one  of  my  companions,  who  has  also  a  cotton 
blanket  and  a  girdle,  wrought  of  dififerent  colors. 
In  the  case  of  three  of  the  children  and  one  of 
the  adults,  the  fiesh  bad  disappeared  and  the 
skeleton  only  was  left,  but  all  had  the  same  pos- 
ture. The  hair,  where  it  was  preserved,  was 
firm,  short,  and  reddish,  and  unlike  that  of  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day.  The  woman  had 
her  ears  bored,  and  there  was  a  roll  of  coarse 
twisted  cotton  around  her  neck. 

**  I  afterward  regretted  that  I  did  not  prose- 
cute my  examinations  here,  for  there  were  prob- 
ably other  things  to  be  discovered.  We,  however, 
took  another  direction,  toward  a  place  where  I 
was  assured  more  was  to  be  seen.  Descending 
to  the  northward,  we  reached  the  flank  of  a  very 
high  mountain,  which  we  ascended  with  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  its  steepness  and  the 
long  grass  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  which 
caused  us  to  slip  at  every  step.  After  going  up 
about  600  feet,  we  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed further,  because  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
which  cut  off  access  to  a  wall  of  bricks,  pierced 
with  windows,  about  sixty  feet  above  us.  We 
therefore  failed  to  discover  what  was  contained 
in  this  structure,  which  is  upon  an  eminence 
commanding  a  view  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
in  every  direction.  My  duties,  and  the  little  leis- 
ure which  I  possessed,  joined  to  inadequate  as- 
sistance (for  the  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of 
this  place  because  of  its  mummies,  which  they 
imagine  it  will  produce  great  disease  to  handle), 
must  be  my  apology  for  my  imperfect  investiga- 
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tions.  For  these  reasons  I  was  not  able  to  reach 
the  walls  to  the  southwest,  where  I  was  assured 
there  are  very  curious  remains,  not  accessible 
from  below,  but  only  by  means  of  ropes  let  down 
from  above  ;  nor  to  visit  a  subterranean  passage 
which  the  above  mentioned  Don  Gregorio,  a  per- 
son ofrcredit,  assured  me  existed  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Condechaca,  in  which  are  many 
objects  of  interest,  but  which  can  not  be  entered 
to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  squares,  for 
lack  of  air  to  support  the  lights/* 


RUINS    0¥    HUANACO    KL   VIKJO. 

Fig.  19  presents  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  20  a 
ground  plan  of  the  principal  structure  among  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Huanaco  el  Viejo,  which  are 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  the  town  of 
Aguaamiro,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  elevated 
3600  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
architecture  of  these  ruins,  says  Dr.  VonTschudi, 
singularly  differs  from  that  of  the  Peruvian  edi- 
fices, of  the  Inca  period,  and  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  of  an  anterior  date.     It  has  never 


no.  19.— PALACK  AT  RUAlfACO  IL  VIIOO. 


theless  been  conjectured,  by  some  investigators, 
that  they  formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Incas 
and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  which  are  known 
to  have  existed  here,  and  which  Cieza  de  Leon 
af&rms,  "  had  for  its  service  more  than  30,000 
Indians." 


—      '  —  1     t  — •  I 


FIO.  20.— PLAN  OF  PALACK   AT  HUANACO.* 

Fig.  19  represents  the  entrance,  or  first  gate- 
way of  the  palace.  Beyond  this,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  are  five  others  of  similar  form. 
The  walls  are  ofpirca  (round  stones  mixed  with 
clay),  but  faced  exteriorly  with  cut  stones,  and  a 
yard  and  a  half  thick.  The  first  doorway  is  com- 
posed of  three  large  stones,  one  on  each  side, 
and  another  across  the  top,  and  is  three  yards 
high,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.    The  lintel  is  a 


*  The  fh>ntispieee  to  tills  aitlde  lepresenu  tke  plan 
of  the  First  Palace  at  Huanaeo. 
Vol.  VII.— No.  37.— C 


single  stone  twelve  feet  long,  and  nearly  two 
feet  thick.  The  side  posts  are  also  single  stones, 
and  appear  to  have  been  worked  with  a  chisel. 
Above  and  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  are 
sculptured  the  figures  of  some  animal,  probably 
symbolical.  About  three  yards  further  inward 
is  a  second  doorway  of  like  construction.  We 
next  enter  a  spacious  court-yard,  encircled  by  a 
pircal  wall  of  slight  elevation,  passing  which 
we  come  to  two  other  doorways  of  the  same 
construction  with  the  others,  but  of  less  dimen- 
sions. 

*'  Then  comes  a  smaller  court,  and  finally  two 
other  doorways,  also  of  cut  stone,  but  of  still 
smaller  dimensions.  Passing  these  we  find,  upon 
the  left  hand,  rooms  constructed  of  cut  stone, 
five  yards  long,  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  four 
high,  having  niches  in  the  walls.  There  are 
other  rooms,  of  cut  stone,  to  which  an  aqueduct 
leads,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  baths 
of  the  Inca. 

**  In  front  of  the  dwellings  is  a  broad  artificiiri 
platform,  and  below  a  great  inclosure,  in  which 
it  is  thought  various  species  of  animals  were 
kept  for  the  diversion  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
middle  of  this  is  a  reservoir  for  water,  which  was 
fed  by  an  aqueduct  passing  by  the  last  door,  and 
very  near  the  rooms  above  mentioned. 

*'  In  one  of  these  rooms  is  a  niche  in  which 
we  are  assured  girls  were  placed  to  ascertain  if 
they  fitted  therein  :  if  so,  they  were  adequate  for 
the  service  of  the  king.  At  the  first  doorway  are 
two  openings  through  the  wall,  which,  it  is  said, 
were  places  for  petitioners ;  the  first  is  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  breast  of  a  woman,  and  was 
doubtless  intended  for  women,  the  second  being 
for  men." 

Connected  with  the  so-called  palace  is  a  sin- 
gular pyramidal  structure,  which  bears  the  name 
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no.  21.— KL  MIKADOK  DB  HUANACO. 


of  "  El  Mirador,"  or  the  Look-out  (Fig.  21 ).    It  is 
a  quadrangular,  truncated  pyramid,  fifty-six  paces 
in  length,  by  thirty-six  paces  in  width  at  the  I 
base,  and  fifteen  feet  in  height.     It  stands  upon  : 
two  terraces  or  stages,  each  a  yard  and  a  half  I 
broad.     It  is  faced  with  cut  stone,  terminating  I 
a  species  of  marble  cornice  or  parapet  a  yard  i 
and  a  half  high,  and  half  a  yard  thick.     The ! 
facing-stones  are  all  of  about  the  same  size,  reg- 
ular, and  well  jointed.     The  mass  or  body  of  the  | 
pyramid  is  of  earth  and  nibble,  but  in  the  centre  I 
is  a  large  concavity,  supposed  to  have  connected 
with  interior  chambers,  or  with  passages  leading  ; 
to  the  palace.  | 

The  summit  is  reached  from  the  south,  not  by 
steps,  but  by  an  inclined  plane — a  device  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  Indians  in  raising 
heavy  masses  to  the  tops  of  their  structures. 
At  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  terrace,  at 
the  summit,  is  placed  the  figure  of  some  animal, 


too  much  obliterated,  however,  to  be  distinctly 
made  out.  From  here  a  view  is  to  be  had  of  the 
entire  plain,  and  of  the  famous  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace. To  the  southwest  of  the  "  Mirador,"  and 
at  the  distance  of  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  are  ranges  of  structures,  which  seem  to 
have  been  designed  as  granaries,  and  a  short 
distance  further  are  the  traces  of  a  town,  which 
must  originally  haVe  contained  many  thousand 
inhabitants. 

RUINS   OP    PACHACAMAC. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Pachacamac,  and  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  same  name,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  are  of  great 
extent.  They  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Lurin,  but  are  not  well  preserved, 
and  are  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  offer  little 
architectural  interest.  They  are  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  their  extent  and  history.  A  general  view  of 
them  is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut.  (Fig.  22.) 


PIO.  9S.— BVINS  op  PACHAC4:ilAC. 


The  remcains  of  the  ancient  temple  are  situ- 
ated upon  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  450  feet  above 
its  level.  The  base  of  the  hill  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  the  houses  of 
the  attendants  on  the  temple.     Its  summit  was 


also  encircled  with  another  wall,  which  is  still,  in 
some  places,  twelve  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  thick. 
The  walls,  as  well  as  the  temple  itself,  seem  to 
have  been  built  of  adobes — in  this  respect  eon- 
trasting  with  the  public  edifices  of  the  Incas, 
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which  were  of  stone.  The  superior  part  of  the 
hill  is  supported  by  terrace  walls,  thirty-two  feet 
high.  Upon  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  area, 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Deity.  Its  door  was 
of  gold,  richly  encrusted  with  corals  and  pre- 
cious stones.  But  the  interior  of  the  structure 
was  mean  and  obscure,  being  the  hidden  place 
where  the  priests  made  their  bloody  sacrifices 
before  an  idol  of  wood,  whose  worship  succeeded 
the  pure  and  abstract  religion  of  the  invisible 
Pachacamac.  At  present  there  remain  of  this 
temple  only  some  niches,  where,  according  to 
Cieza  de  Leon,  were  represented  different  ani- 
mals, of  which  we  have  found  traces,  painted  on 
the  earth  ^th  which  they  were  plastered.  From 
the  descriptions  of  the  chroniclers,  the  place  of 
the  sanctuary  can  yet  be  made  out.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  these  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  a  supposition  entertained  by 
most  modem  writers,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
historians  of  the  conquest,  and  to  the  relation 
made  by  Hernando  Pizarro,  brother  of  Francisco, 
and  the  officer  who  destroyed  the  temple. 

Besides  this  edifice,  there  were  in  Pachacamac 
a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  a  royal  palace,  and  a  mon- 
astery, all  constructed  by  the  Incas  Pachacutec 
and  Yupanqui.  According  to  our  investigations 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  extended  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  on  which  is  the  Temple  of  Pachaca- 
mac, toward  the  N.  E.  Toward  the  N.  W.,  in 
the  direction  of  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  was  the 
royal  palace,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the 
S.  £.,  the  house  of  the  vestals.  The  inhabitants 
surrounded  these  edifices  in  the  direction  of  the 
hacienda  of  San  Pedro,  the  deserted  town  of 
San  Juan,  and  the  present  town  of  Lurin.  Near 
the  lafit  named  is  an  ancient  cemetery,  which  at- 
tests better  than  any  thing  else  how  great  a  pop- 
ulation existed  in  remote  times  in  the  valley  of 
Pachacamac,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple.  The 
riches  of  this  tempie  were  such,  according  to  one 
author,  that  the  golden  keys  of  its  doors,  which 
were  given  by  Pizarro  to  the  pilot  Quintero,  as 
a  trifle,  exceeded  4000  marks  in  value.  Upon 
the  haciendas  of  Lomalorgo  and  Nieveria,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  neighboring  hills,  we  find 
extensive  ruins,  containing  rooms  twenty  or 
twenty-five  yards  long  and  six  or  eight  broad, 
with  mud  walls,  forming  narrow  streets,  and  al- 
together indicating  a  numerous  population. 

RUINS    or   TIAHUANICO. 

Passing  over  many  other  interestingly  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  Peru,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  imposing  enigmatical  ruins  of  Tiahuanico, 
near  Lake  TIticaca,  of  which  the  Peruvians  could 
give  no  account,  and  which  they  supposed  were 
constructed  by  divine  architects  in  a  single  night. 
These  ruins  were  an  object  of  wonder,  alike  to 
Peruvians  and  to  the  Spanish  conqueroi^.  Old 
Cieza  de  Leon,  who  accompanied  Pizarro,  saw 
and  described  them  as  follows : 

"  Tiahuanico  is  not  a  very  large  town,  but  it 
is  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  great 
edifices  which  are  to  be  seen  in  it ;  near  the 
principal  of  these  is  an  artificial  hill  raised  on  a 
groundwork  of  stone.    Beyond  this  hill  are  two 


stone  idols  resembling  the  human  figure,  and  ap- 
parently formed  by  skillful  artificers.  They  ar9 
of  somewhat  gigantic  size,  and  appear  clothed  in 
long  vestments  differing  from  those  now  worn  by 
the  natives  of  these  provinces,  and  their  heads 
are  also  ornamented.  Near  these  statues  is  an 
edifice,  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  the 
absence  of  letters,  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
people  who  constructed  it ;  and  such,  indeed,  has 
been  the  lapse  of  time  since  its  erection,  that 
little  remains  but  a  well-built  wall,  which  must 
have  been  there  for  ages,  for  the  stones  are  very 
much  worn  and  crumbled.  In  this  place  also 
there  are  stones  so  large  and  so  overgrown,  that 
our  wonder  is  excited  to  comprehend  how  the 
power  of  man  could  have  placed  them  wliere  we 
see  them.  Many  of  these  stones  are  variously 
wrought,  and  some  of  them,  having  the  form  of 
men,  must  have  been  their  idols.  Near  the  walls 
are  many  caves  and  excavations  under  the  earth ; 
but  in  another  place  more  to  the  west  are  other 
and  greater  monuments,  consisting  of  large  gate- 
ways and  their  hinges,  platforms,  and  porches, 
each  of  a  single  stone. 

"  What  most  surprised  me  while  engaged  in 
examining  and  recording  these  things,  was  that 
the  above  enormous  gateways  were  formed  on 
other  great  masses  of  stone,  some  of  which  were 
thirty  feet  long,  fiAeen  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
thick.  Nor  can  I  conceive  with  what  tools  or 
instruments  those  stones  were  hewn  out,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  before  they  were  wrought  and 
brought  to  perfection,  they  must  have  been  vastly 
larger  than  we  now  see  them.  But  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  further  account  of  Tiahuanico,  I  must 
remark  that  this  monument  is  the  most  ancient 
in  Peru,  for  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  these 
structures  were  built  long  before  the  dominion 
of  the  Incas  ;  and  I  have  heard  the  Indians  affirm ' 
that  these  sovereigns  constructed  their  great 
building  in  Cuzco  after  the  plan  of  the  walls  of 
Tiahuanico.*' 

This  description  is  borne  out  by  Diego  d'Al- 
coba^a,  a  Spanish  missionary,  likewise  quoted  by 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  and  according  to  whom 
the  natives  believed  that  the  gigantic  buildings 
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in  Tiahuanico  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  Fig.  23  represents  the  head  of 
one  of  the  statues  alluded  to  by  the  chronicler. 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  original  figure  may 


be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  head  itself  is 
nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
thickness.  But  by  far  the  roost  imposing  monu- 
ments here  are  the  great  monolithic  doorways,  of 


PIO.  M.— DOOaWAT  OP  A  lIlfOLB  BTONB  AT  TIAHUANICO. 

which  engravings  are  presented.  (Figs.  24  and  27. ) 
The  largest  of  these  doorways,  or  portals,  is  of 
sandstone,  in  height  ten  feet,  in  breadth  thirteen. 
The  opening  is  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
three  feet  two  inches  broad.  Its  eastern  front 
presents  a  cornice,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
human  figure,  of  strange  form.  Its  head  is  al- 
most square,  and  surmounted  by  figures  in  the 
form  of  rays,  among  which  are  four  serpents. 
The  arms  are  spread  apart,  and  each  hand  grasps 


FIO.  ij.— ENLARGED   VIEW  OF  CENTRAL  FIOURI. 

a  serpent  with  a  crested  head.  The  body  is 
covered  wifh  stranao  ornaments,  and  the  feet  rest 
on  a  pedestal,  also  covered  with  symbolical 
figures.  Upon  each  aide  of  this  central  figure  are 
three  rows  of  square  compartments,  eight  in  each 
row.  In  each  square  of  the  upper  and  lower  row 
is  a  rude  representation  of  the  human  figure,  in 


FIO.  SO.— BNLAKOBO  VIIW  OF  FIOVKBI. 
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profile  in  the  act  of  walking,  and  holding  a  species 
of  sceptre  in  its  hand.  Those  of  the  middle  row 
are  different,  and  have  the  heads  of  birds.  (Fig.  26. ) 


The  second  monolithic  doorway  (Fig.  27)  is 
less  elaborately  ornamented  than  the  first,  and 
less  in  size.    The  other  remains  offer  no  par- 


FIO.  97. — ^MONOLITHIC  DOORWAY 


ticular  interest,  and  consist  of  a  vast  mound,  the 
remains  of  an  immense  pyramidal  edifice,  cover- 
ing several  acres  of  ground — fragments  of  col- 
umns, and  innumerable  erect  slabs  of  stone,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  walls  of  build- 
ings of  some  description.  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood is  strewn  with  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
elaborately  wrought,  and  equaling,  if  not  sur- 
passing in  size,  any  known  to  e\ist  in  Egypt  or 
India,  or  in  fact  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Some 
of  these  measured  by  Senor  Rivero  were  thirty 
feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  thick. 

RUINS   OP    LAKE   TITICACA. 

In  the  island  of  Titicaca,  in  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 


first  rays  of  the  sun  descended  to  illuminate  the 
world  after  the  deluge,  and  whence  that  luminary 
sent  forth  his  favorite  children — Manco  Capac 
and  Mama  Ocllo — ^to  civilize  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  Peru,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  or  palace, 
of  considerable  interest,  of  which  an  engraving 
is  herewith  presented  (Fig.  28).  The  structure 
has  peculiar  doorways,  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
narrow  at  the  top,  which  identify  it  with  Inca 
architecture.  Its  interior  decorations  appear  to 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Temple  at 
Cuzco.  The  island  itself  was  held  as  sacred ; 
and  the  amount  of  treasure,  which  was  collected 
here,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians, 
exceeds  all  beUef.     In  alluding  to  it,  the  Padre 


PIG.  88.— RUINS  IN  TITICACA  ISLAND. 
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Bias  Valerio  says  that  he  was  assured  by  the 
Indians  who  had  had  charge  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver, that  they  might  have  built  another  temple 
from  its  foundations  to  its  roof,  with  those 
metals  alone ;  and  that  the  entire  treasure 
was  thrown  into  the  lake  when  they  heard  of 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  thirst 
for  gold. 

Upon  the  island  of  Coati,  in  the  same  lake,  are 
other  immense  ruins,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in 
Fig.  29,  but  of  which  we  have  a  very  imperfect 


PIO.  29.— aUINS  Iir  THE   ISLAND  OF  COATI. 

account.  From  the  condition  of  the  remains,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  which  they  exhibit,  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch  with  those 
of  Tiahuanico,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
unknown  and  mysterious  people,  who  preceded 
the  Peruvians,  as  the  Tulhuatecas  did  the  Aztecs 
in  Mexico,  and  who  may  perhaps  have  surpassed 
them  in  civilization. 

They  afford  evidences,  not  only  of  a  civiliza- 
tion prior  to  that  of  the  Incas,  but  indications 
also  of  a  connection  between  this  civilization  and 
the  purer  religious  tenets  which  we  have  alluded 
to,  as  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  the  Sun.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  between 
the  Peruvians  and  some  anterior  civilization 
which  these  ruins  and  these  religious  ideas  estab- 
lish a  connection,  but  between  this  early  civil- 
ization and  all  the  tribes  of  South  America  ;  for 
modem  research  has  not  only  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  semi-civilized  tribes  on  various  points 
of  that  vast  continent,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  but  also  a  striking  affinity  be- 
tween the  architecture,  the  religious  ideas,  the 
traditions,  and  the  customs,  of  the  roost  modem 
and  the  most  ancient  civilization  on  that  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most 
cultivated  of  the  tribes.  And  it  will  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  further  research  shall  show  us,  that 
to  this  origin  we  may  ascribe  the  civilization  of 
the  Quichuas  of  New  Grenada ;  and  that  even  the 
Northern  Continent  was  in  some  degree  affected 
from  the  same  source,  for  recent  discoveries  in 
Nicaragua,  and  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
afford  good  ground  for  conjecture  that  relations 
of  some  kind  existed  between  their  inhabitants 
and  the  great  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  These  are  discussions,  however,  un- 
Buited  to  the  pages  of  a  popular  journal. 


LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

BMPLOTMSNTI  OF  THE  FOOl— WHAT  THIT  K AT— WHAT 
TUBT  WEAl— HOW  THBT  AMUSE  THEMSELVES. 

THE  French  government  aims  to  produce  upon 
the  stranger  the  same  effect  from  the  tout 
ensemble  of  Paris,  as  does  the  belle  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  by  the  perfection  of  her  toilet 
upon  the  idlers  of  all  nations  who  frequent  that 
fashionable  promenade.  Both  are  got  up  with 
a  nice  regard  for  admiration.  Both  are  equally 
successful  in  their  effort.  We  admire  the  lady 
as  one  does  a  coquettishly  arranged  bouquet,  too 
content  with  its  general  beauty  to  think  of  crit- 
icising its  details.  So  with  the  public  edifices 
and  grounds ;  we  pay  them  at  once  and  involun- 
tarily the  homage  of  our  admiration,  receiving  at 
each  glance  the  intuitive  satisfaction  that  arises 
from  the  presence  of  the  beautiful,  whether  made 
by  man  or  bora  of  God.  I  am  not  sure  that  an 
invidious  comparison  does  not  force  itself  at 
once  upon  Americans  at  the  too  perceptible  con- 
trast between  the  noble  avenues,  spacious  palaces, 
beautiful  places,  and  tasteful  gardens ;  in  short, 
between  the  treasures  of  their  rich  and  venerable, 
and  the  meagreness  of  our  juvenile  and  practical 
civilization.  The  advantages  in  re*pect  to  archi- 
tecture, the  ornamental  arts,  and  even  the  scale 
and  elegance  of  the  more  humble  requirement* 
of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  in  the  shape  of 
bridges,  railroad  stations,  and  public  edifices 
generally,  are  greatly  on  their  side.  If  the  com- 
parison stopped  here  we  should  be  filled  with 
envy.  With  too  many  it  does  not  go  further, 
and  they  dishonor  their  native  land  by  condemn- 
ing in  her  the  want  of  a  taste  for  the  mere  lust 
of  the  eye,  which,  if  cultivated,  would  go  far  to 
develop  with  us  those  social  contrasts  which  here 
mark  the  extremes  of  society. 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  various  govemments  of  France. 
The  most  conspicuous,  but  by  no  means  the 
most  costly  of  the  embellishments  of  Paris,  is 
the  Arch  of  Triumph  at  the  barrier  de  TEtoile. 
A  nobler  and  more  commanding  monument  at 
the  entrance  of  a  capital  no  other  city  can  boast. 
From  its  elevated  position  it  towers  far  above  all 
that  portion  of  Paris,  conspicuous  to  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the  country,  like  a  colossal  gateway  to 
a  city  of  giants.  It  is  simply  an  architectural 
ornament,  useful  only  as  affording  firom  its  top 
the  best  coup-d'oeil  of  Paris.  The  glory  of  ex- 
hibiting this  Arch  has  coi>t  Frenchmen  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  additional  taxes.  Even  they,  while 
boasting  its  possession,  consider  it  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  their  proverbial  expression  in  regard 
to  prodigality,  *'  to  throw  money  out  of  the  win- 
dows." 

Were  American  citizens  called  to  decide  be- 
tween the  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  a  similar  constmction  or  for  purposes  of 
education,  the  schools  would  get  it.  Not  so  in 
France.  The  gold  goes  for  ornament,  the  copper 
for  instraction.  T^is  one  fact  explains  in  great 
measure  the  wide  distinction  of  ruling  principles 
between  the  two  nations.  We  have  less  elegance 
but  more  comfort.     Our  wealth  is  diffused  and 
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society  equalized.  Democracy,  like  water,  con- 
stantly seekB  a  level,  and  with  us,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
it  is  still  the  most  comfortable  assurance  for  future 
progress  in  all  that  makes  humanity  at  large  wise 
and  happy,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  France, 
on  the  contrary,  fluctuating  between  the  extremes 
of  aristocratic  conservatism  and  democratic  de- 
structiveness,  though  slowly  winning  her  way 
toward  the  goal  of  human  rights,  still  exhibits 
contrasts  in  the  social  scale  which  painfully 
mark  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  her  masses. 
I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  out  of  the  million 
souls  that  people  Paris,  eight  hundred  thousand 
are  in  a  state  of  either  uncertainty  as  to  their 
future,  or  absolute  want.  No  civilization  which 
produces  such  results  can  be  rightly  based.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  well  spare 
France  the  pride  of  her  monuments,  if  their  cost 
is  the  indigence  of  her  people. 

The  better  to  picture  the  straits  for  subsistence 
to  which  the  luxurious  civilization  of  European 
aristocracy  compels  the  masses,  I  shall  draw  again 
upon  the  streets  for  specimens  of  the  honest 
modes  of  livelihood  of  this  capital.  Without  a 
glance  at  both  sides  of  the  social  panorama,  the 
American  is  very  indiflerently  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  institutions  of 
his  own  and  other  countries.  The  least  a  trav- 
eler can  do  for  his  native  land,  is  to  gather  for 
it,  be  it  in  ever  so  humble  a  measure,  the  wisdom, 
whether  of  example  or  warning,  of  those  he  vis- 
its. By  thus  doing,  his  expatriation  may  not  be 
without  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens.  If  in  this 
series  of  sketches  of  foreign  life  I  succeed  in 
amusing,  I  shall  be  gratified ;  but  if,  as  is  my 
higher  aim,  I  am  able  to  convey  a  correct  moral. 
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my  satisfaction  will  be  more 
complete. 

It  is  with  the  female  sex 
that  the  comparison  of  occu- 
pations affords  the  greatest 
variety  of  strange  examples 
to  American  eyes.  Accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  invest 
woman  with  the  associations 
of  a  "  home,"  it  is  with  re- 
pugnance at  first  that  we  see 
her  BO  isolated  from  her  nat- 
ural protector,  leading  a  life 
equally  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent in  the  strife  of  ex- 
istence as  his.  Marriage 
has  not  the  same  heart-in- 
terpretation as  with  us.  It 
is  a  union  of  interests,  sel- 
dom of  affections.  A  busi- 
ness arrangement  for  mutual 
convenience,  leaving  to  the 
man  the  same  latitude  of 
bachelor  instincts  as  before, 
and  bestowing  upon  the  wo- 
man a  liberty  to  be  pur- 
^  chased  in  no  other  way. 
But  the  aspect  of  feminine 
isolation  from  domestic  re- 
lations is  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  extensive  class  of  shop-girls 
and  all  those  compelled  to  gain  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  their  individual  exertions.  They 
live  alone,  or  in  couples,  allured  by  every  spe- 
cies of  dissipation  of  this  sensuous  city,  and 
without  other  restraint  or  surveillance  than  their 
own  dubious  standard  of  propriety  or  morals. 
Their  religious  education,  when  they  have  any, 
is  confined  to  the  pageantry  of  Catholic  worship. 
While  the  daughters  of  the  rich  are  brought  up 
in  an  almost  conventual  seclusion,  scrupulously 
guarded  both  from  the  seductions  and  contact  of 
the  world,  these  girls,  unsheltered  by  family 
roofs,  are  exposed  at  a  tender  age  to  all  its  try- 
ing experiences.  Left  thus  dependent  upon  their 
exertions  and  prudence,  they  early  acquire  a 
fund  of  worldly  knowledge,  which  soon  resolves 
itself  into  a  code  of  manners  for  their  guidance, 
and  gives  them  that  singularly  self-possessed 
and  independent  air,  which  with  us  is  the  ex- 
clusive heritage  of  our  male  youth.  The  Amer- 
ican female  relies  upon  the  rougher  sex  in  all 
matters  that  bring  her  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  grosser  and  practical  elements  of  society. 
The  French  woman,  on  the  contrary,  acts  for 
herself  as  freely  as  would  a  man  under  similar 
circumstances.  Hence  in  one  country,  woman 
preserves  the  retiring,  timid  delicacy  most  at- 
tractive in  her  character ;  in  the  other,  she  as- 
sumes an  independence  of  action  that  renders 
her  at  once  a  self-relying,  shrewd  being,  as 
capable  of  living  a  "  bachelor*'  life  as  man  him- 
self The  one  calls  forth  our  respectful  tender- 
ness from  her  graceful  dependence.  Her  inno- 
cence is  her  security.  The  other  demands  our 
respect  as  an  equ^l  in  worldly  knowledge  and 
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capacity  of  action.  She 
challenges  our  gallantry 
for  the  lame  reason  that 
she  fails  to  win  our  at- 
tention. On  all  points  she 
is  armed  against  the  one, 
and  in  erery  respect  is 
independent  of  the  other 
Her  policy  is  in  the  fi- 
nesse of  the  head.  The 
8trength«of  the  other  lies 
in  the  sincerity  of  her 
heart.  Whether  the  ac- 
quired independence  of 
the  one  b  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  winning  depend- 
ence of  the  other,  each 
individual  will  judge  ac- 
cording to  his  taste.  • 

In  this  relation,  how- 
ever, I  can  not  pass  over 
a  significant  fact  in  the 
results  of  the  French  sys- 
tem of  female  education. 
If  the  exposed  lives  of 
the  poorer  class  of  girls 
11  lead  them  almost  inevit- 
ably into  vice,  or  forming 
^  temporary  connections  in 
M  lieu  of  the  more  perma- 
3  nent  ties  of  marriage,  the 
^  tendency  of  the  unnatural 
sechision  practiced  in 
some  of  the  higher  sem- 
inaries of  learning  is  even 
worse.  From  being  never 
^  trusted,  the  girls  become 
^  adroit  hypocrites,  and,  as 
with  Eve«  the  apple  of 
knowledge,  though  tabooed,  is  covertly  plucked.  A 
celebrated  institution  near  Paris,  in  the  charge  of  gov- 
ernment, where  five  hundred  daughters,  sisters,  and 
nieces  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  receive 
a  highly  finished  education,  under  rules  of  almost  mili- 
tary severity,  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  fair 
and  frail  sirens  of  the  Quartier  Br^a.  Undoubtedly 
the  difiiculty  of  negotiating  marriages  without  the  in- 
dispensable dowry  or  **  dot**  is  an  active  promoter  of 
illicit  connections  between  beauty  and  wealth.  Faulty 
and  inexorable  social  laws  are  equally  as  accountable 
for  this  state  of  morals  as  individual  frailty. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  we  can  select  the  most 
striking  vicissitudes  of  female  career.  In  their  youth, 
redolent  with  loveliness,  buried  as  it  were  in  the  wealth 
laid  at  their  feet,  the  mistresses  of  many  hearts  and 
purses,  living  in  apartments  more  luxuriously  furnish- 
ed than  those  of  any  palace,  daily  exhibiting  their 
envied  charms  in  sumptuous  equipages  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  nightly  outshining  aristocratic  beauty 
at  the  Opera,  they  purchase  their  short-lived  sensuous 
career  at  the  expense  of  an  age  of  regretful  misery 
and  repulsive  employments. 

Look  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that.  Lovers  and 
loveliness  have  fled.  The  triumphs  of  vanity  are  now 
succeeded  by  the  retributions  of  want  and  age.  Folly 
and  extravagance  have  proved  but  indifierent  foster- 
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parents  for  iniirniity  and  loss  of  beauty. 
The  harvest  of  sin  is  being  reaped  upon 
her  withered,  charmless  frame.     Can  you 
recognize  in  this  sad  ruin  the  joyous  being 
whose  life  but  a  few  years  before  was  one 
holiday  1    Perhaps  she  was  an  actress,  and 
you  yourself  covered  her  with  flowers  and 
bravos.    Her  gannenti  are  now  the  mock- 
ery of  former  elegance,  even  as  she  is  the 
phantom  of  previous  loveliness.   She  takes 
your  cloak,  and  offers  you  a  programme  or 
cricket  as  you  enter  your  ^^  loge  ;*'  for  she 
has  become  a  simple  **  ouvreuse,"  or  door- 
keeper to  the  boxes  at  the  theatres  and 
opera-houses,  but  too  grateful  to  receive 
a  few  sous  where  once  she  threw  away 
gold.      In  Paris  there  are  four  hundred   ' 
and  sixty-seven  **  ouvreuses,**  who  depend 
for  their  subsistence  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  public.    Some  favored 
few  are  said  to  gain  2000  francs  a  year, 
while  others  are  reduced  to  as  many  hun- 
dreds.    They  have  the  privilege  of  dying 
in  a  hospital,  and  being  buried  in  the  com-    ' 
mon  "  fosse"  or  pit.     The  situation  of  the 
**  ouvreuse,"  although  it  requires  the  pos- 
sessor to  be  up  until  after  midnight,  is  one 
of  the  easiest,  or,  as  Americans  would  say, 
one  of  the  most  genteel  resorts  for  feminine 
decay  and  poverty.     The  occupations  which  they 
fill  are  such  as  can  have  their  origin  only  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  rank,  aristocratic  civilization.   They 
are  of  every  shade  of  integrity  and  crime,  refine- 
ment and  groBsness,  from  the  honest  and  virtuous 
grisette  who  laboriously  plies  her  needle  in  her 
cosy  garret  room  to  the  political  spy,  fashionable 
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pimp,  or  haggish  corrupter  of  virginity  in  the 
pay  of  hoary  debauchism,  both  exhibiting  in  their 
repulsive  physiognomies  the  traces  of  every  vice 
that  degrades  human  nature.   They  include  alike 
the  bewitching  glove-mender  of  Sterne,  the  more 
stately  elegance  of  the  **  dames  du  comptoir,**  and 
the  wretched  vender  of  old  hats,  or  peddler  of 
all  wares  and  agent  for  ev- 
ery necessity  which  pride, 
poverty,  or  shame  seek  to 
hide  f^om  day-light.     Even 
here  we  have  but  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  more  laber- 
I  ious  and  disgusting  of  the  fe- 
I  male  out-door  employments 
'  i  At  all  seasons  the  shearer  of 
Ij'  dogs  and  cats  and  the  gath- 
H.  erer     of    garbage,    whose 
sweetest  bouquet  is  a  reek- 
ing pile  of  street  filth,  are  to 
^  be  seen  pursuing  their  call- 
v  ing.   They  are  worthy  of  all 
.1  commendation  for  their  de- 
f  termination    to    earn    their 
I  daily  bread  rather   by  the 
'    sweat  of  their  brows  than 
the  charity  of  the  public  or 
the  chances  of  crime. 

The  female  copyists  at  the 
Louvre  are  a  numerous  class, 
with  a  decidedly  artistic  air 
in  the  negligence  of  their 
toilets.  They  find  time  both 
to  fulfill  their  orders,  and 
have  an  eye  to  spare  to  the 
public  and  particularly  to 
their  male  brethren.    When 
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they  are  employed  upon  ordered  copies,  they  work 
with  assiduity ;  when  not,  they  more  agreeably 
divide  their  time  between  complaisant  beaus  and 
the  arts.  As  for  the  rest,  they  have  for  their  home 
during  most  of  the  week  the  comfortable  galleries 
of  the  finest  Museum  in  Europe,  inhabiting  a  pal- 
ace by  day  and  sleeping  in  a  garret  at  night.  The 
patronage  of  the  government  is  sometimes  ludi- 
crously applied  toward  the  fine  arts.  An  appli- 
c^t  for  a  post  in  the  bureau  of  the  telegraph 
received  an  order  to  execute  a  bust  in  marble ; 
not  an  impossibility  if  he  allowed  himself  the 
same  latitude  of  execution,  which  a  certain  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  is  said  to  have  advised  to 
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the  widow  of  an  employe,  powerfully  recom- 
mended to  his  favorable  consideration.  He  gave 
her  an  order  for  a  copy  of  the  mammoth  paint- 
ing of  Jesus  at  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
by  Paul  Veronese. 

"  But,  Monsieur,  the  Minister,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  paint ;  I  never  touched  a  brush  in  my 
Ufe." 

**  Never  mind :  take  the  copy.  You  can  have 
it  done  by  another  and  arrange  to  receive  the 
pay."    The  obliging  counsel  was  not  lost. 

I  have  given  but  a  few  out  of  the  extraordinary 
employments  of  the  female  sex  at  Paris,  enough, 
however,  to  show  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
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between  the  relative  positione  of  the  poorer 
claeies  in  France  and  the  United  States.  I 
■hould  be  doing  injustice  to  the  most  formidable 
type  of  all,  were  I  to  omit  the  renowned  *'  Dames 
des  Halles,**  a  class  of  women  not  only  numer- 
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ous  and  in  many  instances  wealthy,  but  of  suffi- 
cient political  importance  as  to  cause  their  good 
will  to  be  courted  by  Louis  Napoleon,  by  fStes, 
balls,  and  courteous  speeches,  which  they  return 
by  complimentary  deputations  empowered  to 
salute  hioi  on  both  cheeks,  and  leave  in  his  hands 
bouquets  of  well-nigh  sufficient  volume  to  en- 
tirely eclipse  him.  These  ladies  possess  a  voca- 
bulary of  their  own,  the  most  compendious  of  all 
idioms  in  terms  of  vulgar  vituperation.  Their 
profession,  as  one  may  readily  conceive,  is  not 
always  of  the  sweetest  nature,  but  why  they  of  all 
the  laboring  sisterhood,  should  be  so  particularly 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the 
use  of  an  **  argot"  terrible  to  uninitiated  ears,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  conceive.  The  highest  exer- 
tion of  their  intellectual  faculties  is  to  coin  new 
expressions  for  their  slang  war-whoop.  Yet  even 
on  this  ground  they  are  sometimes  defeated  by  a 
battery  of  epithets  more  stunning  than  their  own. 
The  last  case  was  as  follows.  A  Polytechnic 
student  seeing  a  formidable  looking  specimen 
of  this  genus  barricaded  by  monsters  of  lobsters 
and  huge  piles  of  fish,  laid  a  wager  with  his 
companion  that  he  would  "dismount"  her  (so 
the  term  goes)  with  her  own  weapons.  **  Done,** 
said  his  friend,  as  he  placed  himself  safely  behind 
an  avalanche  of  vegetables  to  see  the  fun. 
**  How  do  you  sell  this  carp,  mother^*' 
**  That  carp  1  that  is  worth  one  hundred  sous 
if  it  is  worth  one  franc,  my  blackguard !  but,  as 
you  are  a  pretty  boy,  you  shall  take  it  for  four 


francs  and  a  half.  Eh !  it's  given  away  at  that ; 
but  one  has  a  weakness  for  youth.** 

*'  I  will  give  you  only  thirty  sous,  and  you 
shall  cook  it  for  me.** 

"  Stop,  don*t  bother  me !  you  want  to  buy  a 
broth  under  market  price ;  let  me  look  a  bit  at 
the  little  fellow  !  three  bantam  chickens  and  he, 
by  my  faith,  would  go  well  before  a  .coach.'* 

The  fish-woman,  like  a  locomotive,  had  now 
started  at  one  jump,  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and 
one  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  stop  with  a 
straw  the  one  as  the  other.  The  reader  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  exact  of  me  a  repetition  of  her 
tirade.  The  vocabulary  ofoaths  and  blackguard- 
ism was  never  nigher  being  entirely  exhausted. 
Want  of  breath  at  last  brought  her  to  a  half  halt, 
when  her  boyish  opponent,  putting  himself  into 
a  tragic  attitude,  broke  in,  with — 

**  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  frightful  hydro- 
cyanure  of  potash !  execrable  chlorozoic  acid ! 
hideous  logarithmic  progression,  indissoluble 
hygrometre  of  Saussure,  detestable  square  of  the 
hypotheneuse,  abominable  parallelopiped,**  and 
on  rushed  the  student  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
sure  of  never  being  repulsed  on  this  ground, 
through  the  entire  chemical,  algebraic  and  geo- 
metrical nomenclature,  setting  at  defiance  all 
scientific  arrangement  in  his  zeal  to  overwhelm 
his  foe  At  first  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes 
as  her  excited  imagination  conceived  every  abom- 
inable reproach  to  be  conveyed  in  the  meaning 
of  the  incomprehensible  words  that  for  the  first 
time  saluted  her  ear.  As  he  proceeded  she  be- 
came stupefied,  and  as  an  expiring  effort  of 
despair,  shouted  out  to  know,  from  what  infernal 
regions  he  had  stolen  such  a  diabolical  array  of 
abuse.  The  young  mai^aused  for  a  moment 
and  recommenced  with  the  classification  of 
plants  and  the  cragged  terms  of  geology.  '*  For 
the  sake  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  stop,  I  give  in ; 
you  are  no  white-nose,  my  little  fellow  !  take 
the  carp  and  welcome,**  said  the  dame,  in  the 
excess  of  her  admiration  at  an  exhibition  of  lin- 
gual power  that  left  hers  far  in  the  shade. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  monotonous 
display  of  broad-oloth  and  silks  with  no  distin- 
guishing features  by  which  one  class  of  citizens 
can  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  The  indi- 
vidual alone  may  be  remarked  by  his  taste,  but 
his  species  can  not  be  detected  by  his  dress. 
Not  so  in  Paris.  Every  occupation  has  its 
fashion,  its  cut,  its  air.  as  distinct  and  discerni- 
ble as  the  uniforms  of  the  army.  Each  is  so 
fitted  to  its  costume  that  it  would  be  at  home  in 
no  other.  The  washerwoman  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  the  cook,  nor  the  nurse  for  the  grisette. 
The  bourgeois  remains  the  bourgeois ;  the  foot- 
man never  burlesques  the  general  of  division ;  the 
workman  no  more  thinks  of  leaving  his  blouse 
than  the  oyster  his  shell ;  in  fact,  each  individual 
of  this  city  is  as  readily  classified  by  his  costume 
as  any  animal  by  its  skin  and  shape.  Their  in- 
door localities  are  also  as  distinct  as  those  of 
the  brute  varieties  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All 
cleave  to  their  particular  quarters  with  the  adhe- 
siveness of  a  special  instinct.     Like  strong  and 
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•eparate  currents,  their  outer  edges  only  mingle, 
filling  the  thoroughfares  with  a  picturesque 
crowd,  on  which  one  is  never  tired  of  gazing. 

The  difference  between  the  two  nations  is 
equally  as  perceptible  in  the  tariff  of  prices. 
We  generalize.  They  particularize.  We  name 
a  round  sum  which  covers  all  charges.  Their 
first  charge  is  but  a  fiMindation  for  an  infinitesi- 
mal dose  of  others.  In  New  York,  call  a  car- 
riage, and  the  driver  takes  you  and  your  baggage 
to  a  given  point  for  a  round  sum.  In  Paris,  at^ 
tempt  the  same  and  the  result  will  be  as  follows  : 
Your  baggage  is  to  be  brought  down.  That 
calls  for  a  porter  and  one  payment.  You  have 
called  a  coach  and  as  you  are  stepping  in,  a 
**  commissionare"  takes  hold  of  the  door,  and 
with  cap  in  hand  asks  you  to  remember  him. 
His  service  has  been  to  shut  it,  payment  No.  8. 
You  stop;  another  commissionaire  opens  the 
door,  payment  No.  3.  You  pay  the  driver  his 
legal  fare,  payment  No.  4,  and  think  you  are 
through.  But  do  not  take  any  such  consolation 
to  your  purse.  Monsieur  has  forgotten  the 
"pour  boire,"  politely  remarks  Jehu,  and  you 
derive  from  him  the  gratifying  information  that 
custom  allows  him  to  demand  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  a  dram — and  this  makes  payment  No.  5, 
for  the  simple  operation  of  getting  into  a  hack- 
ney coach.  This  principle  extends  through 
every  branch  of  pecuniary  intercourse,  and  after 
all  is  a  wise  one,  for  by  this  rule,  we  pay  only 
for  services  rendered  and  dinners  eaten. 

With  the  term  '*  Paris  fashions*'  we  associate 
only  ideas  of  periodical  importations  of  novelties 
of  refinement  and  elegance  in  dress  and  style  of 
Uving.  But  this  view  is  as  imperfect  as  that  of 
judging  of  the  actual  condition  of  France  only 
by  its  parks  and  palaces.  The  female  sex,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  take  the  first  choice  of  employ- 
ments, leaving  to  men  such  only  as  they  do  not 
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find  to  their  interest  or  taste.  The  life  sketches 
already  given  show  that  these  are  sufficiently 
bizarre  to  excite  our  surprise,  though  not 
always  our  envy.  There  are  certain  provinces 
that  appear  to  be  neutral  ground  ;  such  as  those 
of  street-minstrels,  chiffoniers,  peddlers,  news- 
paper-venders, and  **  merchants  "  of  crimes,  as 
the  ill-omened  cryers  of  the  prolific  catalogue  of 
tragic  events,  are  technicaJly  called.  These 
birds  of  evil  announce  with  startling  intonations 
their  list  of  assassinations,  poisonings,  suicides, 
and  capital  executions  extracted  from  the  judicial 
journals,  for  sale  at  the  fixed  price  of  a  sou  each. 
Those  who  have  a  keen  taste  for  the  horrible, 
can  gratify  it  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  inspection 
of  the  '*  merchant'*  and  his  stock  in  trade.  Like 
the  vulture  he  appears  to  grow  foul  from  the 
garbage  that  supplies  his  food. 

The  **  date  merchant**  must  necessarily  be  a 
man,  as  no  female  could  fdmish  the  requisite 
amount  of  beard  to  counterfeit  satisfactorily  the 
Turk.  This  disguise  is  assumed  to  prove  the 
oriental  origin  of  his  fruit,  and  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  his  juvenile  patrons. 


DATE-SELLER. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  inclination  of  the 
female  sex  to  carry  their  heads  high,  but  we 
doubt  whether  one  has  ever  been  found  to  com- 
pete with  the  basket  merchant  in  his  extraordi- 
nary head  dress,  moving  as  easily  and  gracefully 
through  the  streets  with  this  Babel  of  straw  and 
wicker-work  on  his  cranium  as  if  it  were  simply 
the  latest  style  of  coiffure.  Of  course  he  can 
only  put  out  with  his  pyramidical  bazaar  on  a 
still  day,  as  a  head  wind  or  any  wind  at  all  would 
speedily  bare  his  head  and  send  his  baskets  flying 
in  all  directions,  a  joyous  fete  for  avaricious 
urchins,  but  ruinous  to  him. 

The  merchant  of  "  death  to  the  rats  **  belongs 
to  an  expiring  race.    Long  have  the  cats  looked 
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with  envy  upon  his  spoils,  hung  upon  a  pole, 
with  which  he  walked  the  streets,  typical  of  his 
profession.  But  they  who  have  longest  known 
his  meagre  countenance  will  soon  know  him  no 
longer.  Whether  any  of  the  **  dinners  for  sev- 
enty-five centimes**  restaurants  will  raise  their 
Un  of  fare  on  account  of  his  exit  remains  to  he 
seen  A  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  rats  6f  Paris  If  a  cordon 
of  cats  is  to  be  established  around  the  city  to 
keep  out  the  country  rats,  hare  will  become  a 
rare  dish  in  more  than  one  cheap  restaurant. 

The  last  masculine  occupation  that  I  shall 
cite  is  one  which  no  female  has  ever  aspired  to, 
from  the  consciousness  that  it  exacts,  perhaps 
the  only  accomplishment  that  she  despairs  of, 
attaining.  Its  motto  is  "  the  tomb  of  secrets,** 
and  its  chiefest  attribute,  silence.  The  professor 
must  be  more  dumb  than  Memnon,  but  with  an 
ear  as  keen  and  comprehensive  as  that  of  Diony- 
sius.  He  is  a  repository  of  secrets  of  the  heart, 
and  hopes  of  the  purse,  a  framer  of  petitions, 
the  agent  of  intrigues,  in  fact  a  confessor-gen- 
eral to  the  unlettered  multitude,  reducing  into 
a  transmissible  shape  the  desires  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Monsieur  or  Madame  to  whom  the  mys- 
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teries  of  writing  remain  a  hieroglyphical  puzzle. 
Their  numbers  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Yet  it 
often  happens  that  the  silence  of  his  mummified 
existence  is  uninterrupted  for  hours.  Then  per- 
haps his  skill  is  taxed  by  a  tricky  cook,  who, 
perplexed  by  the  unreconcilable  balances  of  her 
receipts  and  disbursements,  seeks  an  accomplice 
to  reduce  her  accounts  to  the  required  condition 
to  pass  examination.  To  live,  it  is  necessary  ttf 
be  silent,  yet  a  blush  will  sometimes  steal  over 
his  withered  cheek,  as  he  obediently  enters  in  the 
account,  the  bread  bought  by  the  cook  at  one  son; 
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charged  to  Madame,  the  mistress,  at  two  soas, 
and  thus  by  a  discreet  use  of  the  rule  of  multi- 
plication, finally  obtains  the  coveted  balance. 

The  American  laborer,  who  consumes  in  one 
day  more  meat  than  the  family  of  a  French 
•*  ouvrier "  in  a  week,  would  famish  upon  their 
bill  of  fare.  The  necessity  which  begets  many 
of  their  employments  pays  also  but  poor  wages. 
Yet  what  would  be  considered  in  the  United 
States  as  a  tribute  fit  only  for  the  swill-tub  or 
beggar's  basket,  in  France  would,  by  skill  and 
economy,  be  made  to  furnish  a  welcome  meal. 
The  dietetic  misery  of  the  former  country  would 
prove  the  savory  competency  of  the  latter.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  composition  of  their  frugal 
repasts,  they  are  eaten  with  a  zest  and  good 
humor  that  are  not  always  guests  at  more  sump- 
tuous repasts.  The  American  laborer  eats  the 
same  quality  of  meat  and  bread  as  his  employer. 
Either  of  these  to  the  French  workman  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  flte.  His  bread  is  coarser, 
meat  inferior,  and  throughout  his  whole  diet 
there  is  the  same  difference  in  quality  as  in  his 
clothes.  Many  of  the  necessaries  of  his  Amer- 
ican brother  he  only  knows  by  seeing  them  in 
shop-windows.  They  are  able  to  rear  Louvres 
and  Versailles;  to  build  cathedrals  and  erect 
triump/hal  gateways ;  but  they  would  take  the 
chicken  out  of  every  workman*s  pot,  and  drive 
their  children  from  the  common  schools  to  the 
fields  and  factories. 

The  science  of  living  well  at  a  cheap  rate  is 
not  understood  in  the  United  States.  General 
necessity  has  not  as  yet  begotten  that  special 
knowledge.  In  Paris  thirteen  sous  will  provide 
a  tolerable  dinner  of  a  dish  of  soup,  loaf  of  bread, 
and  a  plate  of  meat  and  vegetables  '*m£le." 
This  species  of  healthy  and  economical  aliment- 
ation is  the  heritage  of  a  large  class  of  workmen, 
and  even  of  impoverished  students  and  artists, 
who  seek  these  cheap  restaurants  under  the  con- 
venient cloud  of  the  incognito.  There  are  other 
resorts  where  they  can  eat  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
sous  by  the^«^  howj  eight  sous  by  the  second, 
and  so  on.  The  chief  diet  being  roast  veal,  as 
good  a  name  as  any  other,  provided  the  aliment- 
ary faith  is  unshaken.  We  even  find  dinners  at 
four  sous,  composed  of  four  courses  as  follows  : 

Vegetable  loap 1  sou 

Bread 1    " 

Montagnards  (great  red  beans) 1    *' 

Coffee  with  sugar 1    " 

Or  four  sous  per  head.  It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  to  swallow  the  "cojfce"  (which  in  Paris 
costs  forty  cents  a  pound)  requires  even  more 
faith  than  the  roast  veal,  or  a  Romish  miracle. 
Not  a  few  sewing  girls  or  domestics  out  of  place, 
dine  daily  on  a  sou*s  worth  of  bread.  The  table 
service  of  the  dinners  at  four  sous  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  table  is  an  enormous  block  of  wood, 
the  surface  of  which  is  dug  out  into  the  form 
of  bowls  and  plates.  To  each  hole  are  attached, 
with  iron  chains,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  the 
same  metal  A  bucket  of  water  dashed  over  the 
whole  serves  to  **Uy  the  table*'  for  the  diners 
next  in  course. 


The  examples  already  given  are  sufficient  tQ 
illustrate  the  modes  of  livelihood,  and  the  quality 
of  the  diet  of  this  class  of  the  population.  To 
finish  the  sketch  it  is  necessary  to  show  how 
they  amnse  and  whence  they  clothe  themselves. 
Education  and  religion  would  with  us  be  the 
primary  objects  of  inquiry,  but  here  they  are 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  furor  of  amusement.  Their 
colleges  and  churches  are  the  low  theatres  thai 
line  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  aptly  designated 
as  the  Boulevard  of  Crimes,  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  plays  here  performed.  These  are 
applauded  by  their  mongrel  audiences,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  children,  nurses,  and 
even  infants,  in  proportion  as  they  are  filled 
with  the  horrible,  supernatural,  obscene,  vulgar, 
and  blasphemous.  Murders,  fights,  licentious- 
ness, assassinations,  double-entendre,  and  the 
coarsest  jokes,  are  their  stock  in  trade.  The 
most  sacred  subjects,  even  death,  and  the  tenants 
of  the  grave,  and  spirits  of  heaven  and  hell,  are 
ridiculously  parodied.  Their  very  exaggeration 
of  what  is  false  or  low  in  human  nature  makes 
them  indeed  amusing,  but  no  one  can  witness 
their  performances,  interrupted  as  they  are  by 
the  stunning  shouts  of  the  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors, without  being  convinced  that  they  are  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  to  infidelity  and  crime.  Their 
influences  are  debasing,  promotive  of  skepticism, 
and  particularly  destructive  to  the  quiet  virtues 
of  domestic  life.  When  the  public,  as  has  hap- 
pened within  three  years,  at  one  of  the  fashion- 
able theatres,  crowd  its  area  to  see  its  youngest 
and  handsomest  actress  appear  as  Eve  on  the 
stage,  entirely  nakedL,  with  the  exception  of  a 
scanty  piece  of  flesh-colored  silk  tightly  drawn 
over  the  loins,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
habitues  of  the  "  Boulevard  des  Crimes  "  are  not 
over-nice  in  their  moral  standard  for  the  drama. 
Adultery  is  the  staple  joke,  and  a  deceived  hus- 
band a  legitimate  butt.  Even  at  the  grand  Opera 
female  nudity  commands  a  high  premium,  and 
at  all,  modesty  or  veneration  would  be  considered 
as  the  afifectations  of  prudery. 

If  the  theatre  may  be  considered  as  their 
church,  the  **  estaminets,'*  or  cafes,  where  smok- 
ing is  allowed,  and  the  dram-shops,  may  as  ap- 
propriately be  classed  as  their  common  schools. 
The  pleasures  of  the  French  are  not  of  a  fire- 
side character.  Publicity  gives  them  their  chief, 
est  zest.  Consequently,  the  time  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  the  family,  is  devoted  to  the 
'*  estaminet.'*  True,  the  bachelor  lives  or  the 
forbidding  homes  of  the  lower  orders,  would 
seem  to  open  to  them  no  other  resource,  and  ai 
them  they  can  enjoy  the  fire  and  lights,  whidi 
are  often  beyond  their  means  under  their  own 
roofs.  I  do  not,  however,  inquire  into  the  causes 
but  speak  only  of  the  effects  of  existing  customs. 
Evenings  thus  spent  amid  the  fumes  of  the  vil- 
est of  tobacco,  and  the  excitement  of  equally  bad 
liquor,  make  fit  disciples  for  the  barricades,  but 
poor  citizens  of  a  republic. 

The  market  of  the  Temple,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  that  of  old  linen,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sights  of  Paris.    It  is  a  huge 
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wooden  bazaar, 
open  on  all  sides, 
divided  into  four 
grand  and  innu- 
merable little  ave- 
nues, and  cut  up 
into  1868  minia- 
ture sbops,  rented 
bj  the  city  at  tbir- 
tj-tbree  sous  eacb 
weekly,  producing 
an  annual  income 
of  about  thirtj-two 
thousand  dollars. 
There  are  four 
quarters,  known 
respectively  as  the 
"Carre  du  Palais 
Royal,"  a  sort  of 
parody  on  the  true 
Palais  Royal,  com- 
prising the  silk, 
lace,  and  glove 
merchants,  and  the 

venders  of  every  species  of  foppery  required  to 
make  up  the  second  rate  lion,  or  copy  of  a  fine 
lady.  Here,  too,  are  the  traps  or  baiting-places  of 
sellers  of  bric-a-brac,  who  waylay  their  prey  in 
the  vestibules,  and  thence  conduct  them  to  their 
rich  wares  close  by,  buried  in  the  most  frightful 
of  houses.  Among  them  we  find  furniture  of 
buhl,  porcelain  of  Sdvres  and  Japan,  a  world 
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of  curiosities,  and  an  untold  wealth  of  satins,  and 
the  richest  of  merchandise,  sold  cheaper  because 
stored  cheaper,  than  in  the  luxurious  shops  of 
the  Rue  Vivienne  and  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The 
stupefied  customer,  who  sought  a  cheap  baga- 
telle, finds  himself  confronted  in  these  obscure 
retreats  by  artistic  caprices,  to  be  had  for  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  francs  each. 

The    second    quarter, 
the  Pavillion  of  Flora,  a 
little  less  aristocratic  than 
the  preceding,  comprises 
the  more  useful  household 
objects,  of  a  cheap  and 
'    dubious  character. 
^       In  the  third,  "  le  Pou 
f  Volant"  (the  reader  will 
}   pardon   me  the   transla- 
tion), rags,  old  iron,  and 
indescribable  wares  pre- 
dominate.     The   fourth, 
and  most  hazardous,   is 
,    "the    Black    Forest,"   a 
medley   of   every  cheap 
abomination,    new    and 
second-hand. 

This  bazaar  has  its  pe- 
culiar slang  and  types  of 
inhabitanU.  The  little 
shops  are  called  ^^ayona" 
Hugo  naively  remarks 
why  not "  haiUotu.^^  The 
curious  observer  can  pen- 
etrate the^rst  two  quar- 
ters without  other  incon- 
veniences than  repeated 
but  courteous  applications 
for  his  custom.  But  it  re- 
quires considerable  cour- 
age and  self-possession  to 
penetrate  the  mystenes  of 
the  "  Pou  Volant"  and  the 
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LI  CABBI  DU  FALAlt  BOTAL. 


**  Fordt  Noire."  HupieB  scaicelj  recognizable  as 
of  the  female  sex,  beset  his  progress,  seize  him  bj 
the  arms  or  garments,  and  menace  in  their  riTaliy 
literally  to  divide  him  into  halves.  These  ronners 


are  termed  in  the  argot  idiom, "  rdUusea.^  Escap- 
ing them,  he  is  assailed  by  a  flanking  fire  of  di- 
rect apostrophes,  half  in  argot,  from  their  em- 
ployers.  *'  My  amiable  sir,  bay  something — buy 
— ^you  mast  buy.     What 
does      monsieur     want  1 
a   carpet — a   coat   to    go 
to    a  ball — a  cloak,   first 
quality — a    '  ntoZ/r,*    good 
quality — a    decrochez-moi- 
I  pa,  for  madame,  your  wife 
I  — patent    boots — an    um- 
7  brella — a  *  peluse^^  all  the 
f  ^frusguet*  of  St.  John,  at 

your  choice." 
I       Should   the   adventurer 
j   continue  on  his  way  with- 
[   out  replying  to  the  tempta- 
;   lions  of  these  commercial 
.  sirens,  a  torrent  of  min- 
'  gled  abuse  and  irony  is  dis- 
charged upon  him.    "  Ah  ! 
indeed !     how    much    he 
buys!      Very    well— one 
«   must  excuse  him.     Wliat 
did  he  come  here  for,  this 
i   picayune  fellow!     I  say, 
monsieur,   let  us,  at   the 
least,  mend  the  elbows  of 
your  coat.     He  carries  his 
body  well,  to  be  sure.  Ofu! 
pane  !    Let  the  gentleman 
pass.     He  is  an  embassa- 
dor on  his  way  to  the  court 
of  Persia.     Hei !" 

Just  beyond  this  bazaar, 

rises    the    "Rotonds    du 

LB  roBBT  KoiRB.  Temple,"  which  is  to  its 
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neighbor  what  the  common  gravee  at  Pdre  la 
Chaiae  are  to  the  rest  of  the  cemetery.  It  i»  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  debns  of  human  attire,  too  mean 
to  find  shelf-room  even  in  the  market  of  **oId 
linen  *'  One  sees  a  pandemoninm  of  rags,  tattered 
garments,  rent  bootS)  old  hats,  and  every  object 
npon  which  the  heart  of  a  scavenger  Jew  doats 
Costumes  which  have  survived  the  saturnalia  of 
many  a  carnival,  and  uniforms  discharged  by  the 
order  of  the  day  or  the  death  of  their  proprietors, 
dating  from  the  empire  down,  theatrical  wardrobes 
too  venerable  for  active  service,  and  fashions 
which  have  long  since  been  driven  from  human 
backs,  are  here  mingled  in  one  picturesque  equal- 
ity of  poverty  Even  out  of  such  a  collection 
Parisian  taste  contrives  to  make  a  not  unpleasing 
effect  As  with  Parisian  pauperism,  it  has  a 
cleaner  and  more  cheerful  look  than  English  in- 
digence and  old  clothes. 

The  Rotonde  is  circular,  with  a  cloister  in  the 


exterior  of  forty-four  arcades.  A  damp  and  dark 
court  occupies  the  interior.  It. is  a  species  of 
low  rival  to  the  bazaar,  and  limited  in  its  circum- 
ference ;  it  is  computed  to  lodgie  more  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants.  They  drink'  and  dine  at 
the  neighborihg  wme-shops  and  cafes,  knoWn  as 
the  Elephant,  Two  Lions,  and  kindred  nanies. 
At  these,  brandy  Is  eight  sous  the  bottle^  a  rar- 
goiJt  three  sous,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  one  cent. 
There  are  resorts  still  cheaper  ahd  lower,  such 
as  the  *^  Field  of  the  Wolf,"  frequented  by  the 
most  brutal' of  the  denizens  of  this  quarter,  who 
in  their  orgies  not  unfrequently  mingle  blood 
with  the  blue  fluid  that  they  swallow  for  wine. 
The  greater  part  of  these  dram  shops  add  to 
their  debasing  occupatioh  that  of  usury.  But 
as  we  have  now  arrived  at-  that  point  where  the 
line  which  marks  the  boundary  between  legiti-/ 
mate  industry  and  crime  become^  indistinct*,  I 
stop. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BT  JOHN  8  C.  ABBOTT 

ITALY   AND    BPAllf. 

MUCH  hai  been  said  reipecttng  certain  Mcret 
articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  privately  agreed  to  unite  their 
forces  against  England,  if  she,  refusing  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  should  persist,  as  she  had 
now  done  for  ten  years,  in  embroiling  the  Con- 
tinent in  war.  They  also  agreed  to  combine 
against  Turkey,  shpuld  the  Porte  repel  the 
mediation  of  France  The  two  powers  also 
engaged,  should  England  refuse  peace,  unitedly 
to  summon  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
Austria  to  close  their  ports  against  English 
merchandise.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  oc- 
cult treaty. 

Napoleon,  concentrating  all  his  energies  to 
the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  France,  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
•ommenced  by  RuAsia  with  England.  He  sent 
a  special  embassador  to  Turkey  to  endeavor  to 
secure  peace  between  that  power  and  Russia 
He  was  successful.  The  Turk  accepted  his 
mediation,  and  the  sword  was  sheathed.  En- 
gland, finding  herself  abandoned  by  all  her  for- 
mer allies,  immediately  sought  a  coalition  with 
Turkey.  She  strove  to  counteract  the  peaceful 
influence  of  France,  by  justly  representing  that 
Alexander  was  hungering  for  the  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  By  these  means  she  ere 
long  roused  Turkey  again  to  war  The  medi- 
ation of  Russia  with  England,  was  entirely  un- 
SHccessfiil.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James  at  first 
evaded  the  application,  and  then  proudly,  con- 
temptuously, and  with  an  energy  which  amazed 
the  world,  rejected  all  overtures. 

Briefly  we  must  record  this  new  act  of  En- 
glish aggression,  which  roused  the  indignation 
of  all  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  had 
most  studiously  maintained  neutrality  Jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  France,  she  had 
stationed  the  Danish  army  upon  her  frontiers 
Apprehending  nothing  from  England,  her  sea- 
board was  entirely  unprotected.  Napoleon,  with 
delicacy  but  with  firmness,  had  informed  Den- 
mark, that  should  England  refuse  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  all  the  powers  of  Europe  must  choose 
in  the  desperate  conflict,  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  most  perfectly  friendly  relations 
then  existed  between  England  and  Denmark. 
The  cabinet  of  St  James,  apprehoisive  that 
Napoleon  would  succeed  in  attaching  Denmark 
to  the  Continental  alliance  against  the  sovereign 
of  the  seas,  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the 
Danish  fleet.  This  fleet,  unprotected  and  un- 
conscious of  peril,  was  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Copenhagen  Denmark,  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  had  but  5000  troops  in  the  fortresses 
whieh  surrounded  her  metropolis. 

Secretly  the  English  government  fitted  out  an 
expedition.  It  consisted  of  25  sail  of  the  line, 
40  frigates,  377  transports.  About  30,000  men 
were  conveyed  in  the  fleet.  Suddenly  this  pow- 
erful armament  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the 


Sound,  and  landing  10,000  mm,  under  the  < 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  WeUtngtoo,  then  Sir  Arthor 
Wellesley,  invested  the  doomed  city  by  land  and 
by  sea.  An  agent  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  then  regent  of 
the  kmgdom,  to  summon  the  surrender  of  the 
fortresses  and  of  the  fleet.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  man 
of  insolent  manners  and  of  envenomed  spirit, 
was  worthy  of  the  mission.  He  assigned  to  the 
Prince,  as  a  reason  for  the  act,  that  the  British 
cabinet  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sound,  and  to  take  the  Danish  fleet, 
lest  both  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the  French 
He  therefore  demanded,  under  peril  of  a  bom* 
bardment,  that  the  fortress,  the  port  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  fleet  should  be  iinmediately  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  amy.  He  promised 
that  the  whole,  when  the  danger  was  over,  should 
be  returned  again  to  Denmark,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  English  woukl  conduct  as  friends, 
and  pay  for  all  they  should  consume. 

"And  with  what,**  exclaimed  the  indignant 
Prince,  "  would  you  pay  for  our  lost  honor,  if 
we  were  to  accede  to  this  infamous  proposal  V* 

Mr.  Jackson  replied,  "War  is  war.  One 
must  submit  to  its  necessities.  The  weaker 
party  must  yield  to  the  stronger.*' 

The  interview  was  short  and  bitter.  The  par- 
ties separated.  The  Prince,  unable  to  present 
any  resistance,  heroically  enveloped  himself  in 
despair.  The  English  envoy  returned  to  the 
fleet,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  the  fearful 
execution  of  the  threatened  doom.  The  English 
had  taken  with  them  an  immense  quantity  of 
heavy  artilleiy.  They  were  also  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Congreve,  who  was  to  make  trial,  for  the 
first  time,  of  his  destructive  rockets  As  there 
were  a  few  thousand  regular  troops  behind  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault. 

The  English  having  established  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  reared  their  batteries 
and  constructed  their  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot. 
Calmly,  energetically,  mercilessly,  all  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  awful  deed  were  consum- 
mated. They  refrained  from  firing  a  single  gun, 
until  their  furnaces  were  completed,  and  their 
batteries  were  in  perfect  readiness  to  rain  down 
an  overwhelming  storm  of  destruction  upon  the 
helpless  capital  of  Denmark. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  awful,  more 
barbarous,  than  the  bombardment  of  a  crowded 
city  Shot  and  shells  have  no  mercy  They 
are  heedless  of  the  cry  of  mothers  and  of  maid- 
ens. They  turn  not  from  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing, nor  from  the  cradle  of  infancy.  Copenhagen 
contained  100,000  inhabitants.  It  was  reposing 
in  all  the  quietude  of  peace  knd  prosperity.  On 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September,  the  appall- 
ing storm  of  war  and  woe  commenced.  A  tre- 
mendous fire  of  howitzers,  bombs,  and  rockets, 
burst  upon  the  city  The  very  earth  trembled 
beneath  the  terrific  thunders  of  the  cannonade. 
During  all  the  long  hours  of  this  dreadful  night, 
and  until  the  noon  of  the  ensuing  day,  the  de- 
struction and  the  canage  continued.     The  city 
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was  now  on  fire  in  ▼arious  quarters.  Hun- 
dreds of  dwellings  were  blown  to  pieces.  The 
streets  were  red  with  the  blood  of  women  and 
children.  Vast  columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
burning  capital.  The  English  waited  a  few 
hours,  hoping  that  the  chastisement  had  been 
sufficiently  severe  to  induce  the  surrender.  Gen- 
eral Peymann,  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
metropolis,  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  of  woe 
around  him,  his  heart  almost  bursting  with  grief 
and  indignation.  He  still  maintained  a  firm  and 
gloomy  silence.  The  conflict  in  his  bosom,  be- 
tween the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  pleadings 
of  a  high  and  honorable  pride,  was  terrific. 

In  the  evening  the  English  recommenced  their 
fire.  They  kept  it  up  all  night,  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  and  the  ensuing  night.  Two  thousand 
af  the  citizens  had  now  perished     Three  hun- 


dred houses  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Tw« 
thousand  dwellings  had  been  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  shells.  Half  of  the  city  was  in  flames.  Sev- 
eral beautiful  churches  were  in  ruins.  The 
arsenal  was  on  fire.  For  three  days  and  three 
nights  those  demoniac  engines  of  death,  ex- 
ploding in  thronged  streets,  in  churches,  chasi- 
bers,  parlors,  nurseries,  had  filled  the  city  with 
carnage,  frightful  beyond  all  conception.  There 
was  no  place  of  safety  for  helpless  infancy  or 
for  decrepit  age.  The  terrific  shells,  crushing 
through  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  descended  to 
the  cellars,  bursting,  with  thunder  peal,  they 
buried  the  mangled  forms  of  the  family  in  the 
ruins  of  their  dwellings.  Happy  were  they  who 
were  instantaneously  killed.  The  wounded, 
struggling  hopelessly  beneath  the  ruins,  were 
slowly  burned  alive  in  the  smouldering  flames. 
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The  fragments  of  shelli,  flyiof  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion, produced  ghastly  mutilation.  The  mother, 
dUstracted  with  terror,  saw  the  kmbs  of  her  in- 
fant torn  from  its  body.  The  father,  clasping 
the  form  of  his  daughter  to  his  bosom,  witnessed 
with  a  delinum  of  agony,  that  fair  form  lacer- 
ated and  mangled  hideously  in  his  arms  The 
thunders  of  the  cannonade,  the  explosion  of 
shells,  the  crash  of  falling  dwellings,  the  wide 
wasting  conflagration,  the  dense  volumes  of  suf- 
focating smoke,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  pools  of  gore  in  parlors  and  on  pave- 
Bients,  the  mutilated  forms  of  the  dying  and  of 
the  dead,  presented  a  spectacle  which  no  imagina- 
tion can  compass  General  Peymann  could  en- 
dure this  horrible  massacre  of  women  and  chil-, 
dren  no  longer  Copenhagen  was  surrendered 
to  England. 

The  victors  rushed  into  the  city.  Almost 
erery  house  was  more  or  less  shattered  One 
eighth  part  of  the  city  was  in  ashes  It  required 
the  utmost  exertions  of  both  friend  and  foe  to 
arrest  the  conflagration  They  found  about  fifty 
▼easels,  ships,  brigs,  and  frigates,  of  which  they 
immediately  took  possession.  Two  ships  of  the 
line  upon  the  stocks  were  burned ;  three  frigates 
were  also  destroyed.  All  the  timber  in  the  ship- 
yards, the  tools  of  the  workmen,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  naval  stores,  were  conveyed  on  board 
the  English  squadron.  From  the  ramparts  and 
the  floating  batteries  they  took  3500  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  prize  money  divided  among  the 
crew  amounted,  as  estimated  by  Admiral  Lord 
Gambier,  to  four  millions,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  One  half  of  the  English  crews 
were  then  put  on  board  the  Danish  ships.  The 
entire  expeidition,  leaving  the  hapless  metropolis 
of  the  Danes  drenched  with  blood  and  smoulder- 
ing with  fire,  made  sail  for  the  coast  of  England. 
With  triumphant  salutes  and  streaming  banners 
of  victory,  the  squadron  entered  the  Thames 
Such  was  the  emphatic  response  which  the  cab- 
inet of  St.  James  gave  to  Napoleon's  earnest  ap- 
peal for  peace,  through  the  mediation  of  Russia. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  just  returned 
from  boundless  conquests  in  India.  At  Copenha- 
gen he  commenced  that  European  career,  which 
he  afterward  terminated  so  brilliantly  at  Waterloo. 
When  the  expedition  returned  to  London,  the 
Iron  Duke  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for 
the  skill  and  efiiciency  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  bombardment  Copenhagen  and 
Waterloo!  The  day  is  not  &r  distant  when 
England  will  be  willing  to  forget  them  both.* 


*  Say  the  Berkely  men  in  the  Napoleon  Dyjuuty^  **  Sir 
Arthar  Wellesley  had  been  recalled  tcom  the  East  Indies, 
vrhere  he  had  achieved  all  his  (hrae  hitherto,  by  a  career 
of  robbery  and  crime,  extortion,  nrarder,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  nations,  compared  with  which  Napoleon^s  worst 
acts  of  nturpatioB,  in  the  height  of  his  ambition,  paled 
Hits  insignificance  And  here  we' will  allow  truth  to 
arrest  as  fbr  a  single  moment,  while  we  enter  onr  protest 
against  any  of  the  complaints  of  England  or  of  English 
writers  about  the  nsarpations  of  Nspoleon.  For  the  sole 
ptnrpose  of  self-aggrandizement  England  has  robt>ed  more 
territory,  taken  more  lives,  confiscated  more  property, 
enslaved  more  men,  and  wronght  wider  and  darker  ruin 
on  the  plains  of  Asia,  than  Napotooa  can  ever  hs  slurgsd 


In  reference  to  this  deed  there  was  but  one 
sentiment  throughout  all  Europe.  Nowhere  was 
it  more  severely  condemned  than  in  England. 
Distinguished  members  of  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  masses  of  the  people  raised  a 
loud  cry  of  indignation.  Lord  Grenville,  Adding- 
ton,  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  others,  most  vehement- 
ly expressed  their  aborrence.  All  idea  of  peace 
was  now  abandoned.  England  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Napoleon  on  the  other,  prepared  for  the 
most  desperate  renewal  of  the  strife 

Russia  was  extremely  anxious  to  wrest  from 
the  Turks  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  upon  the  Danube  She  would  thus  make 
a  long  stride  toward  Constantinople.  The  Turks, 
unaided  by  other  powers,  could  not  prevent  this 
conquest.  Napoleon  was  reluctant  to  allow 
Russia  to  make  such  an  advance  toward  the 
Empire  of  the  East.  With  great  hesitancy  he 
was  at  times  half  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing the  friendship  of  Alexander,  to  consent 
to  this  encroachment.  The  British  cabinet  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  messenger  to  Alexander 
to  endeavor  to  secure  his  favor,  by  offering  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  these  provinces.  An  envoy 
extraordinary  was  sent  to  Austria,  to  dispose 
her  to  see  with  calmness  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
become  the  property  of  the  Russians  The  En- 
glish embassador  at  St.  Petersburg  endeavored 
to  apologize  for  the  affair  of  Copenhagen.  He 
said  that  the  British  ministers  had  merely  en- 
deavored to  deprive  the  common  enemy  of  Eu- 
rope of  the  means  of  doing  mischief;  that  Rus- 
sia ought  to  rejoice  over  the  event  instead  of 
being  irritated  by  it ;  that  England  relied  upon 
Russia  to  bring  back  Denmarit  to  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  occurrence,  and  that  the  fleet 
should  be  returned  to  the  Danes  if  Denmark 
.would  join  against  Napoleon.  Alexander  was 
indignant,  and  returned  a  haughty  reply  Di- 
plomatic intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
soon  ceased. 

Alexander  immediately  sent  for  General  Sa^ 
vary,  the  envoy  of  Napoleon,  and  thus  addreased 
him :  **  You  know  that  our  efforts  for  peace  have 
ended  in  war  I  expected  it.  But  I  confess  I 
did  not  expect  either  the  Copenhagen  expedition, 
or  the  arrogance  of  the  British  cabinet  My 
resolution  is  taken,  and  I  am  ready  to  fulfill  my 
engagements.  I  am  entirely  disposed  to  follow 
that  conduct  which  shall  best  suit  your  master 
I  have  seen  Napoleon  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  inspired  him  with  a  part  of  the  sentimonte 
with  which  he  has  inspired  me.     I  am  certam 


with,  if  upon  his  single  head  were  to  rain  down  the 
curses  of  erery  widow  and  orphan  msde  in  Europe  for 
a  quarter  tiK  a  century  It  is  unholy  mockery  of  truth, 
it  is  puritanic  cant,  tt  is  English  spite  against  Nspoleon's 
eai^  England  began  under  the  administration  of  Pitt, 
the  work  of  crushmg  the  French  Republic.  She  kept  it 
up  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  spite  of  her  ministers,  and 
she  carried  it  through  to  maintain  the  position  she  hsd 
taken  It  was  all  a  costly,  and  weU-nigh  a  (htal  misuks 
for  England.  And  her  histortsns  hsvs  no  business  what- 
ever, to  vent  their  spleen  upon  the  only  man  en  the  Con- 
tinent who  ventured  to  set  limits  to  the  proud  empire  of 
Briuin.**  Strong  and  impassioned  as  is  this  ntteranes, 
it  caa  Mt  be  controverted  by  flMts. 
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that  he  is  sincere  Oh,  that  I  could  see  him  as 
at  Tilsit — every  day,  every  hour.  What  talent 
for  conversation!  "W^hat  an  understanding! 
What  a  genius !  How  much  should  I  gain  by 
hving  frequently  near  him !  How  many  things 
he  has  taught  roe  in  a  few  days '  But  we  are 
so  far  distant !  However,  I  hope  to  visit  him 
soon  " 

Alexander  requested  permission  to  purchase 
muskets  from  the  French  manufactories.  "I 
desire,"  said  he,  '*  that  the  two  armies,  now  des- 
tmed  to  serve  the  same  cause,  may  use  the  same 
weapons."  He  also  solicited  permission  to  send 
the  cadets,  who  were  to  serve  in  the  Russian 
navy,  to  France  for  their  education.  These 
friendly  expressions  were  accompanied  by  a 
magnificent  present  of  furs,  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon-  "  I  wish  to  be  his  furrier,"  said 
Alexander.  Napoleon  was  greatly  embarrassed. 
The  cordial  fnendship  of  Alexander  gratified 
him.  He  perceived  the  intensity  of  desire  with 
which  this  ambitious  monarch  was  contemplating 
Constantinople,  and  a  mighty  empire  in  the  East. 
The  growth  of  Russia  threatened  to  overshadow 
Europe,  and  to  subjugate  the  world.  "  Leaning 
upon  the  north  pole,"  with  her  right  hand  grasp- 
ing the  Baltic,  and  her  left  the  Dardanelles,  she 
might  claim  universal  sovereignty  Nothing 
would  satisfy  Alexander  but  permission  to  march 
toward  the  East.  Napoleon  earnestly  desired 
his  friendship,  and  also  feared  to  make  conces- 
sions too  dangerous  for  the  repose  of  Europe 
He  sent  Caulaincourt  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  his 
confidential  embassador ;  informed  him  fully  of 
his  embarrassments,  and  urged  him  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  ppwer  to  maintain  the  alliance  with- 
out encouraging  the  designs  of  Alexander  upon 
the  Turkish  Empire.  That  Caulaincourt  might 
worthily  represent  the  great  nation.  Napoleon 
allowed  him  the  sum  of  160,000  dollars  a  year, 
and  placed  in  his  suite  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguisbM  young  men  of  France.  He  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  Alexander,  thanking  him  for  his  pres- 
ents, and  returning  still  more  magnificent  gifts 
of  Sevres  porcelain.  Denmark  promptly  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  A  strong 
division  of  French  troops,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Danish  court,  immediately  entered  Denmark 
for  its  protection. 

Alexander  himself,  having  been  brought  under 
the  fascinations  of  NapoIeon*s  mind  at  Tilsit,  was 
perfectly  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  his 
new  ally.  But  the  Russian  nobles,  having  never 
seen  the  great  enchanter,  trembled  at  the  advance 
of  democratic  freedom  The  republican  equality 
of  France  would  elevate  the  serf  and  depress  the 
noble.  The  Czar  was  willmg  that  his  haughty 
lords  should  lose  a  little  of  their  power,  and  that 
his  degraded  serfs  should  become  a  little  more 
manly.  Hence  there  arose  two  parties  in  Rus- 
sia. One,  headed  by  the  haughty  Queen  Mother, 
and  embraced  by  most  of  the  nobles,  was  for  war 
with  France ,  the  Emperor  was  at  the  head  of 
the  less  numerous  and  the  less  influential  peace 
party. 

Caulainooort,  conscious  of  the  hostility  stillex- 


isting  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Russian  nobles  toward 
Napoleon,  sent  an  employe  mto  the  circles  of  the 
old  aristocracy  at  Moscow,  to  report  to  him  what 
was  said  there.  Freely  the  nobles  censured  the 
sudden  change  at  Tilsit,  by  which  the  young 
Czar  had  espoused  the  policy  of  France  War 
with  England  struck  the  commerce  of  Russia  a 
deadly  blow.  Nothing,  they  said,  could  con^ 
pensate  for  such  sacrifices  but  obtaining  pos8e»> 
sion  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Napoleon, 
however,  they  affirmed,  will  never  allow  Russia 
to  take  those  fine  provmces  Caulaincourt  imme- 
diately transmitted  these  particulars  to  Napoleon. 
He  assured  the  Emperor  that  notwithstanding 
the  sincerity  of  Alexander,  the  court  of  Russia, 
deeply  mortified,  could  not  be  relied  upon.  Na- 
poleon pondered  the  question  long  and  anxiously. 
The  alliance  of  Russia  was  of  vital  importance. 
The  aggressive  power  of  Russia,  overshadowing 
Europe  with  its  gloom  of  despotism,  was  great^ 
to  be  dreaded.  The  Turks,  having  deposed,  im- 
pnsoned,  and  finally  put  to  death  Sultan  Selim, 
the  friend  of  Napoleon,  were  now  cutting  ofifthe 
heads  of  all  who  were  in  favor  of  alliance  with 
France  The  agents  of  England  were  busy  in 
rousing  the  barbarian  Turks.  They  did  not  hold 
themselves  accountable  for  the  excesses  which 
ensued. 

Napoleon  was  not  much  troubled  with  con- 
scientious scruples  about  transferring  the  sover- 
eignty of  Turkish  provinces  to  Russia.  The  only 
claims  the  Turks  had  to  those  provmces  were 
claims  obtained  by  fire  and  sword — by  outrages, 
the  recital  of  which  causes  the  ear  to  tingle. 
The  right  of  proud  despots  to  rob  a  people  of 
liberty  and  of  happiness  is  not  a  very  sacred  right. 
Bad  as  was  the  government  of  Russia,  the  gov- 
ernment of  TurtLey  was  still  worse.  Napoleon 
consequently  did  not  hesitate  to  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  these  provinces  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  wrong,  but  simply  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  impolitic.  The  Turkish  government 
waging  now  a  savage  war  against  him,  and  in 
alliance  with  England,  his  ever  relehtless  foe, 
could  claim  from  his  hand  no  special  protection. 
Napoleon  could  not,  however,  merely  step  aside, 
and  let  Turkey  and  Russia  settle  their  difficulties 
between  themselves.  Turkey  and  England  were 
now  united  as  one  power  against  France.  The 
Turks,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon*s  mediation,  had 
renewed  the  war  against  Alexander.  France 
was  consequently  pledged,by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
to  unite  her  armies  with  those  of  Russia. 

Under  these  circumstances  Napoleon  proposed 
a  conference  with  Alexander,  and  with  Francis 
of  Austria,  to  consider  the  whole  Turkish  ques- 
tion. He  also  suggested  a  grand,  gigantic  en- 
terprise, of  the  three  united  powers,  to  cross  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  attack  the  English  m  the 
territories  which  they  had  invaded  in  India.  Aus- 
tria was  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  Already 
she  was  overshadowed  by  the  colossal  empire  of 
the  North.  To  have  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
the  Mississippi  of  Austria,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  indolent  as  tLey  were,  was  bad  enough. 
The  transfer  of  the  portals  of  that  majestic  stream 
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to  the  custody  of  her  great  rival,  Russia,  was  to 
be  resisted  at  all  hazards.  Alexander  received 
the  proposal  of  a  conference  with  transports  of 
joj  The  acquisition  of  the  coveted  provinces 
would  add  to  the  glorj  of  his  reign,  would  im- 
measurably increase  the  prospective  greatness  of 
Russia,  and  would  compel  the  nobles  to  a  cordial 
i^roval  of  his  alliance  with  France.  So  deeply 
was  Alexander  excited,  that  he  read  the  letter  of 
Napoleon  with  trembling  eagerness.  Caulam- 
court,  who  had  delivered  to  Um  the  letter,  was 
present. 

**  Ah  !**  exclaimed  Alexander,  again  and  again, 
as  he  read  the  welcome  lines,  "  the  great  man  ! 
the  great  man  !  Tell  him  that  I  am  devoted  to 
him  for  life.  My  empire,  my  armies,  are  all  at 
his  disposal.  When  I  ask  him  to  grant  some- 
thing to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  Russian  nation, 
it  is  not  from  ambition  that  I  speak.  I  wish  to 
give  him  that  nation  whole  and  entire,  and  as 
devoted  to  his  great  projects  as  I  am  myself. 
Your  master  purposes  to  interest  Austria  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  is  in 
the  right.  It  is  a  wise  conception.  I  cordially 
join  in  it. 

**  He  designs  an  expedition  to  India.  I  con- 
sent to  that  too.  I  have  already  made  him  ac- 
quamted,  in  our  long  conversations  at  Tilsit,  with 
the  difficulties  attending  it.  He  is  accustomed  to 
take  no  account  of  obstacles.  Nevertheless  the 
climate  and  distances  here,  present  such  as  sur- 
pass all  that  he  can  imagine  But  let  him  be 
easy.  The  preparations  on  my  part  shall  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  difficulties.  We  must  come  to 
an  understanding  about  the  territories  which  we 
are  going  to  wrest  from  Turkish  barbarism  This 
subject,  however,  can  be  usefully  discussed  only 
in  an  interview  between  me  and  Napoleon.  Aji 
soon  as  our  ideas  have  arrived  at  a  commence- 
ment of  matunty,  I  shall  leave  St  Petersburg, 
and  go  to  meet  your  Emperor  at  whatever  dis- 
tance he  pleases  I  should  like  to  go  as  &r  as 
Paris.  But  I  can  not.  Besides,  it  is  a  meeting 
■pon  business  which  we  want,  not  a  meeting  for 
parade  and  pleasure.  We  might  choose  Weimar, 
where  he  would  be  among  our  own  family.  But 
even  there  we  should  be  annoyed  by  a  thousand 
things.  At  Erfurt  we  should  be  more  free,  more 
to  ourselves.  Propose  that  place  to  your  sov- 
ereign. When  his  answer  arrives  I  will  set  out 
immediately.     I  shall  travel  like  a  courier  " 

Here  originated  the  idea  of  the  celebrated  con- 
ference wluch  was  soon  held  at  Erfurt.  After 
many  long  interviews  between  the  Russian  min- 
ister and  the  French  embassador,  two  plans  were 
addressed  to  Napoleon  for  his  consideration.  The 
one  proposed  but  a  partial  division  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  The  Turks  were  to  be  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus,  and 
of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions  Russia  was  to 
have  the  coveted  provinces  of  Moldaria  and  Wal- 
lachia,  upon  the  left  of  the  Danube,  and  Bulgaria 
upon  the  right.  Austria,  as  a  consolation  for 
seeing  the  Colossus  of  the  North  take  so  long  a 
step  toward  universal  power,  was  to  receive  Servia 
and  Bosnia    Greece  was  to  be  emancipated  from 


its  Turkish  oppressors,  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France  The  second  plan  was  bold 
and  gigantic  m  the  extreme.  All  of  Europe  and 
all  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  be  rescued  from  Tuik- 
ish  sway.  Russia  was  to  gratify  her  long  and 
intensely  cherished  ambition,  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople,  and  all  the  adjoining 
provinces  on  each  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Austria 
was  to  receive  a  nch  accession  to  her  territoiy 
in  the  partition  All  of  Greece,  all  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles, 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were  to  be  transferred 
to  France.  Such  were  Uie  plans  proposed  by  the 
Russian  cabinet  to  Napoleon  It  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  affix  any  signature  to  a  paper  con- 
taming  propositions  of  such  startling  magnitude. 
As  the  documents  were  placed  m  the  hands  of 
the  French  embassador  to  be  conveyed  to  Napo> 
leon,  Alexander,  whose  ambition  was  excited  to 
its  highest  pulsations,  said  to  him :  "  Tell  Napo> 
leon  that  this  note  meets  my  full  approbation. 
It  is  an  authentic  expression  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Russian  cabmet."  * 


*  This  extraordinary  document,  so  chsracterlstie  of  tbo 
times,  and  of  the  Ulaatriooa  peraonageo  then,  by  their 
position  and  energies,  eontroUing  the  fhta  of  Europe,  ws 
give  in  f\iU,  unaltered  and  unabridged  : 

"  Since  hla  Mi^^sty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
King  ofltaly,  Ac,  has  reoenUy  a(IOQ<l<^  that  in  order  to 
attain  a  general  peace,  and  to  aecore  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  expedient  to  weaken  the  Ottoman 
empire,  by  the  diamemberment  of  its  prorincee,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  fkithftil  to  his  engagsments  and  to  his 
flriendahip,  is  ready  to  concur  in  it. 

**The  flFBt  idea  which  could  not  (hil  to  present  Itselfte 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruaeias,  who  is  fimd  of  calling  to 
mind  the  occurrencee  at  Tilsit,  when  thia  overtura  was 
made  to  him,  was  that  the  Emperor,  hia  ally,  purposed  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  execution  of  what  the  two 
monaicha  had  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  relativs 
to  the  Turka ;  and  that  he  added  to  it  the  proposal  of  aa 
expedition  to  India 

**  It  had  been  settled  at  TUslt  that  the  Ottoman  power 
was  to  be  driven  back  into  Asia,  retaining  in  Eun^  no- 
thing but  the  city  of  Coostamlnople  and  Roumelia. 

"  There  was  drawn  st  the  same  time  this  oonsequeaoa, 
thst  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  sequin  Albania, 
and  Morea,  and  the  island  of  Candia. 

**  WaUachia  and  Moldavia  were  next  allotted  to  Russis, 
giving  thst  empire  the  Danube  fbr  its  boundary,  compr»> 
bending  Beesarabia,  which  is  in  (het  s  strip  of  sea-coaat, 
and  which  is  commonly  considered  ss  forming  part  of 
Moldavia.  If  to  (his  portion  be  added  Bulgaria,  the  Em- 
peror is  ready  to  concur  in  the  expedition  to  India,  of 
which  there  had  been  then  no  question,  provided  that  this 
expedition  to  India,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  hss 
just  traced  its  route,  shall  proceed  through  Aata  Minor. 

"  The  Emperor  Atoxander  ai^auded  himself  fbr  the 
idea  of  gaining  the  eoncurrenoe  of  a  corps  of  Austrisn 
trooft  in  the  expedition  to  India ,  and  as  the  Emperor, 
his  ally,  seemed  to  wish  thst  it  should  not  be  numeroui^ 
he  conceiTcs  that  this  concurrence  would  be  adequately 
compenssted  by  awarding  to  Austria  Turkish  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  unless  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  find  it 
convenient  to  retain  a  portion  of  them  There  might, 
moreover,  be  oflbred  to  Austria  a  leas  direct  but  very  con- 
siderable interest,  by  settling  the  fhtnre  condition  of  Servia, 
incontestably  one  of  the  flue  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  In  the  following  manner. 

**The  Servians  sre  a  warlike  people,  and  that  quality, 
which  always  commsnds  esteem,  must  excite  a  wish  ts 
regulate  their  lot  judicioualy 

*'  The  Servians,  fraught  with  a  fbeling  of  JusI  ven- 
geance against  the  Turks,  have  boldly  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors,  and  are,  it  is  ssid,  resolved  asvsr  W 
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Upon  receiTing  thii  communicatioD,  Napoleon 
peremptorily  refiiMd  his  assent  to  the  latter  plan. 
No  consideration  could  induce  him  to  pennit  Rus- 
sia to  take  possession  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  ready  to  break  the  alliance,  and  to  see  that 
immense  power  again  arrayed  against  him,  rather 

wear  it  again.  In  order  to  consolidate  peace,  it  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  tbem  independent  of  tbe 
Turka. 

**T)M  peaee  of  TUsU  determines  nothing  in  regard  to 
them.  Their  own  wiah,expreaBed  strongly  and  more  than 
once,  has  led  them  to  implore  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
admit  them  into  the  number  of  hia  aubjecta.  Thia  atuch- 
Dient  to  his  person  makes  him  desirous  that  they  ahould 
live  happy  and  content,  without  inaisting  upon  extending 
hia  sway.  Hia  Majesty  aeeka  no  acquisition  that  could 
obstruct  peace.  He  makes  with  pleasure  thia  aacriHoe, 
and  all  those  which  can  contribute  to  render  it  speedy  and 
solid.  He  proposes,  in  consequence,  to  erect  Senria  into 
an  independent  kingdom,  to  giTe  its  crown  to  one  of  the 
Archdukes  who  is  not  the  head  of  any  sorereign  branch, 
and  who  is  sufflciently  remote  flrom  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Austria ;  and  in  thia  case  it  ahould  be  atipulated 
that  thia  kingdom  ahould  nerer  be  incorporated  with  the 
mass  of  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

"This  whole  stipposition  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  prorinces,  ss  explained  above,  being  founded 
upon  the  engagements  at  Tilsit,  has  not  appeared  to  offer 
any  difficulty  to  the  two  persons  commissioned  by  the  two 
Emperors  to  discuss  together  the  means  of  attaining  the 
ends  proposed  by  their  Imperial  Majesties. 

**  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
treaty  between  the  three  emperors  which  should  fix  the 
conditions  abore  expressed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing conceived  that  the  letter  which  he  recently  received 
flnom  the  Emperor  of  the  French  aeemed  to  indicate  the 
resolution  of  a  much  more  extended  dismemberment  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  than  that  which  had  been  projected  be- 
tween them  at  Tilait,  that  monarch,  in  order  to  meet  the 
intereats  of  the  three  imperial  courts,  and  partieularty  in 
order  to  give  the  Emperor,  his  ally,  all  the  proofo  of 
friendahip  and  deference  that  are  in  hia  power,  has  de- 
clared that,  without  wanting  a  Airther  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he  would  cheerAilly  eoncur 
in  it. 

"  He  has  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  hia  intereat  in  this 
grester  partition,  that  hia  ahare  of  the  increased  acquisi- 
tion ahould  be  moderate  in  extent  or  magnitude,  and  that 
he  would  consent  that  the  share  of  hia  ally  in  particular 
should  be  marked  out  of  much  larger  proportion.  Hia 
Majesty  has  added  that  beside  this  principle  of  moderation 
he  placed  one  of  wisdom,  which  consisted  in  not  finding 
himself  by  this  new  plan  of  partition  worse  placed  than 
he  is  at  the  preaent  in  regard  to  boundaries  and  commer- 
cial relations. 

"  Setting  out  with  these  two  principles,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  aee,  not  only  without  jealousy  but  with 
pleasure,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  acquire  and  incorporate 
with  hia  dominion,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  all  the  iriai||ls  of  the  Archipelago,  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  even  whatever  is  left  of  the  seaports  of  the 
Levant,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

**  In  case  of  this  more  extensive  partition,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  change  hia  preceding  opinion  reapecting 
the  aute  of  Servia.  Studying  to  form  an  honorable  and 
highly  advantageous  share  for  the  house  of  Austria,  he 
should  wish  thst  Servia  ahould  be  incorporated  with  the 
maaa  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  that  there  ahould  be 
added  to  it  Macedonia,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of 
Macedonia  which  France  might  desire  in  order  to  fortify 
ber  Albanian  fhmtier,  so  as  that  Franoe  might  obtain 
Salonichi  Thia  line  of  the  Austrian  fVontier  might  be 
drawn  fhrni  Scopia  to  Orphane,  and  would  make  the  power 
efthe  house  of  Austria  extend  to  the  sea. 

"  Croatia  might  belong  te  Prance  or  to  Austria,  as  the 
Empsxor  Napoleon  pleases. 

'*  The  Emperor  Alexander  can  not  diagulse  flrom  his  slly 
Ihat,  finding  a  particular  satiafkction  in  all  that  has  been 
aaid  at  TUait,  he  placea,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor,  his  flriend,  those  possessions  of  the  house  of 


than  thus  betray  the  liberties  of  Europe.  '*  Con- 
stantinople," said  Alexander,  **  is  the  key  of  my 
house."  "Constantinople!"  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon.    *'  It  is  the  dominion  of  the  world." 

The  possession  of  European  Turkey  will  en- 
able Russia  to  bid  defiance  to  every  foe.    The 


Austria  between  theira,  in  order  to  avoid  the  point  of  eon- 
tact,  alwaya  so  liable  to  cool  fhendahip. 

*  The  ahare  of  Russia  in  this  new  and  extenaive  parti- 
tion would  have  added  to  that  which  waa  awarded  to  her 
in  the  preceding  plan,  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Coa- 
■tantinople,  with  a  radius  of  a  fow  leagues  in  Asia ;  and 
in  Europe,  part  of  Roumelia,  so  as  that  the  fh>ntier  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  side  of  the  new  possessions  of  Austria,  setting 
out  ttom  Bulgaria,  should  follow  the  fVontier  of  Servis  to 
a  little  beyond  Solismick,  and  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  from  Solismick  to  Trayanpol  inclusive,  and 
then  the  river  Moriaa  to  the  aea. 

'  In  the  converaation  which  has  taken  place  respecting 
this  second  plan  of  partition,  there  has  been  this  difference 
of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  two  persons  conceived  that,  if 
Ruasia  were  to  poasess  Constantinople,  Franoe  ought  to 

laeas  the  Dardanelles,  or  at  least  to  appropriate  to  her- 
self that  which  was  on  the  Asiatic  aide.  This  sssertion  was 
contested,  on  the  other  part,  upon  the  ground  of  the  im- 
menae  diaproportion  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  ahares  of 
this  new  and  greater  partition,  and  that  even  the  oecupa^ 
tion  of  the  fort  would  utterly  destroy  this  principle  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  not  to  be  worse  placed  than  he  now  is 
in  regard  to  his  geographical  and  commercial  relatione. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander,  moved  by  the  feeling  of  his 
extreme  fhendship  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  has  de- 
clared, with  a  view  to  remove  the  difficulty  ;  Istly.  That 
he  would  agree  to  a  military  road  for  France,  running 
through  the  newpoasessions  (^Austria  and  Russia,  open- 
ing to  her  a  military  route  to  the  ports  of  Syria.  Sndly. 
That,  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wished  to  possess  Smyrna, 
or  any  other  port  on  the  coast  of  Natcrfia,  fh>m  the  point 
of  that  coast  which  is  opposite  to  Mitylene  to  that  which 
la  aitualed  opposite  to  Rhodes,  and  should  send  troops 
thither  to  conquer  them,  the  Emperor  Alexander  la  ready 
to  aasist  in  this  enterprise,  by  joining,  fhr  this  purpoee,  a 
corps  of  his  troops  to  the  French  troops.  Sdly.  That  if 
Smyrna,  or  kny  other  possession  on  the  coaat  of  NatoUa, 
Buch  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  having  come  under  the 
dominion  of  Franoe,  ahould  aflOTward  be  attacked,  not 
merely  by  the  Turka,  but  even  by  the  Engliah,  in  hatred 
of  that  treaty,  hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will,  in 
that  caae,  proceed  to  the  aid  of  his  ally,  whenever  he 
shall  be  re^iired  to  do  so. 

*Mthly.  His  Majesty  thinks  that  the  house  of  Austria 
might,  on  the  same  fboting,  assist  France  in  taking  pos- 
session of  Salonichi,  and  proceed  to  the  aid  of  that  port 
whenever  it  shall  be  required  of  her. 

'*  Sthly.  The  Emperor  of  Ruasia  declarea  that  he  has  no 
wish  to  acquire  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is 
in  Asia,  though,  in  the  diacuaaion,  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  deairable  fbr  him. 

**(Mhly.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  declared  that  vrhat- 
ever  might  be  the  success  of  his  troops  in  India,  he  ahould 
not  desire  to  possess  any  thing  there,  and  that  he  would 
cheerfully  consent  that  Franoe  should  mske  for  herself  ail 
the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India  which  she  might  think 
fit.  And  that  it  should  be  likewise  st  her  option  to  cede 
any  portion  of  the  conquests  which  she  might  make  there 
to  her  allies. 

*'  If  the  two  allies  agree  together  in  a  preciae  manner, 
that  they  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  plans  of  parti- 
tion, his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  have  ex- 
treme pleasure  in  repairing  to  the  personal  interview 
which  haa  been  proposed  to  him,  and  which  could  perhaps 
take  place  at  Erfhrt.  He  conceives  thst  it  would  be  sd- 
vantageoua  if  the  baais  of  the  engageroenta  that  are  to  be 
made  there,  were  previously  fixed  with  a  sort  of  precision* 
thst  the  tvro  emperors  may  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  ex- 
treoM  sacisfhction  of  seeing  one  another  but  that  of  being 
enabled  to  aign  without  delay  tbe  fhte  of  this  part  of  this 
globe,  and  thereby,  as  they  purpose  to  themselvee,  to  fbrcs 
England  to  desire  that  peace  flrom  which  ahe  now  keeps 
aloofwillftiUy  and  with  su  " 
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Black  Sea  becomes  a  Russian  harbor  which  no 
enemy  can  penetrate.  How  this  conqaest  is  to 
be  prevented  is  now  the  great  problem  "which 
agitates  every  cabinet  in  the  old  world.  The 
foresight  of  Napoleon  anticipated  this  question. 
"  In  half  a  century,'*  said  he,  at  St.  Helena, 
"  Europe  will  become  either  Republican  or  Cos- 
sack."   Republican  equality  was  entombed  at 


St.  Helena     Europe  now  promises  to  become 
Cossack. 

Austria  was  in  great  perplexity.  She  dreaded 
the  libera]  opinions  which  France  was  eveiy 
where  diffusing.  She  was  inc(msolabIe  for  the 
loss  of  Italy.  She  was  intensely  mortified  by 
the  defeats  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  She  was 
much  alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  Alexaor 
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der,  her  great  nval.  On  the  other  hand  ihe 
was  unable  to  cope  with  France,  even  with  Rus- 
na  a«  an  ally.  How  then  could  she  resist  France 
and  Russia  combined !  England,  always  un- 
popular, had  become  absolutely  odious  to  Europe 
by  her  conduct  at  Copenhagen.  Yet  through 
England  alone  could  Austria  hope  to  regain 
Italy,  and  to  retard  the  appalling  growth  of  Rus- 
sia. Napoleon  was  perfectly  frank  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  court  of  Vienna.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  intrigue.  He  sincerely 
wished  to  unite  Austria  and  Russia  with  France, 
that,  upon  perfectly  equitable  terms,  peace  might 
be  forced  upon  England.  He  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  leisure  to  develop  the  resources  of 
France,  and  to  make  his  majestic  empire  the 
garden  of  the  world  Weaiy  of  contending  with 
all  Europe  against  him,  he  was  willing  to  make 
almost  any  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
"  England,"  said  he,  **  is  the  great  enemy  of 
peace.  The  world  demands  repose.  England 
can  not  hold  out  against  the  strongly  expressed 
unanimity  of  the  Continent.*' 

The  Austrian  court,  never  frank  and  honora- 
ble, with  much  hesitancy,  joined  the  continental 
alliance.  An  envoy  was  dispatched  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  with  two  messages.  The  one  was 
public  and  for  the  ear  of  Europe.  It  declared 
that  France,  through  the  mediation  of  Russia, 
had  proposed  equitable  terms  for  peace ;  and, 
that,  if  England  now  refused  peace,  all  nations 
must  combine  against  her.  The  other  message 
was  secret  and  deceitful  It  stated  that  Austria, 
left  alone  upon  the  Continent,  could  not  resist 


France  and  Russia  There  was  a  little  blending 
of  magnanimity  in  the  addition,  that  England 
ought  to  think  of  peace ;  that  if  she  still  per- 
sisted in  war  her  best  friends  would  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her.  The  Austrian  embassa- 
dor was  also  commissioned  boldly  to  declare, 
that  the  act,  perpetrated  at  Copenhagen,  was  an 
outrage  which  was  deeply  felt  by  eveiy  neutral 
state. 

About  this  time  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  a  tour 
through  Italy.  He  passed  from  city  to  city,  with 
his  accustomed  celerity,  allowing  himself  no 
time  for  repose  With  a  glance  of  the  eye  he 
decided,  and  decided  wisely,  upon  the  most  im- 
portant public  works  He  left  Paris  the  16th 
of  November,  1807.  Josephine  accompanied 
him  At  midnight  of  the  15th,  at  the  close  of  a 
brilliant  assembly  in  the  Tuileries,  Napoleon 
said,  in  retiring,  to  an  attendant,  "  carriages  at 
six,  for  Italy  *'  This  was  the  only  announce- 
ment of  his  journey.  Even  Josephine  had  re- 
ceived no  previous  notice  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  his  chariot  wheels  were  rattling  over 
the  pavements  of  Milan.  Eugene  was  taken  by 
surprise.  Immediately  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival.  Napoleon  visited  the  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted.  His  pensive 
and  impassioned  spirit  ever  enjoyed  the  tolling 
of  bells,  the  peal  of  the  organ,  the  swell  of  the 
anthem,  the  dim  religious  light,  struggling 
through  aisles  and  groined  arches,  and  amidst 
the  pillars  and  gorgeous  adomings  of  the  most 
imposing  temples  of  worship.  His  serious  and 
earnest  nature  was  never  attuned  to  mirthfiilness. 
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In  no  scene  of  midnight  wassail  or  bacchanalian 
revelry  was  he  ever  found  Napoleon  seldom 
smiled.  A  gentle  melancholy  overshadowed  him. 
Intense  earnestness  pervaded  his  being.  In  the 
afternoon  he  visited  the  vice-queen,  the  young 
and  noble  bnde  of  Eugene.  In  the  evening  he 
went  to  the  theatre,  to'  show  himself  to  the 
Italians.  For  comedy,  he  had  no  relish.  The 
soul-stirring  incidents  of  the  most  exalted  trag- 
edy, he  richly  enjoyed.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly was  immediately  called  together  Napoleon 
thus  addressed  them,  ''Gentlemen!  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  see  you  around  my  throne.  After 
an  absence  of  three  years,  I  am  much  gratified 
to  observe  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
my  people.  But  there  are  still  many  things  to 
be  done  ere  the  errors  of  our  fathers  can  be 
effaced,  and  Italy  rendered  worthy  of  the  high 
destiny  reserved  for  her.  The  intestine  divisions 
of  our  ancestors,  occasioned  by  their  miserable 
egotism  and  love  of  individual  localities,  led  to 
the  gradual  loss  of  all  their  rights.  The  country 
was  disinherited  of  its  rank  and  dignity,  be- 
queathed by  these  who  in  remote  ages  had 
spread  afar  the  renown  of  their  arms,  and  the 


hme  of  their  manly  virtues.  To  restore  that 
renown  and  those  virtues  will  be  the  object  and 
the  glory  of  my  reign.'*  The  Italians  had  not 
listened  to  such  noble  words  for  ages. 

The  three  next  days  were  devoted  to  business. 
Innumerable  orders  were  dispatched.  In  crose- 
ing  Mount  Cenis,  by  the  new  road  which  he  had 
constructed,  he  was  impressed  with  the  deficiency 
of  accommodation  for  travelers  on  those  bleak 
and  snow-drifted  heights  He  gave  orders  for 
the  creation  of  three  hamlets  One  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ascent  on  each  side.  On  the 
summit  he  ordered  the  erection  of  a  church,  an 
inn,  a  hospital,  and  a  barrack  He  granted  ex- 
emption from  taxes  for  all  the  peasants  who 
would  settle  in  these  hamlets.  A  population 
was  commenced,  by  establishing  bands  of  sol- 
diers at  each  of  these  points,  charged  to  keep 
the  road,  over  the  diflScult  mountain  pass,  in 
repair,  and  to  assemble,  in  case  of  accident, 
wherever  their  assistance  might  be  needed. 
Having  in  a  few  days  accomplished  works  which 
would  have  occupied  most  minds  for  months,  on 
the  lOth  of  December,  he  set  off  for  Venice,  tak- 
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inf  the  road  by  Brescia,  Verona  and  Padua 
He  was  greeted,  wherever  ho  appeared,  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people. 

On  the  road,  he  met  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Bavaria,  whose  daughter  Eugene  had  married, 
his  sister  Eliza,  and  his  brother  Joseph,  whom 
he  most  fondly  loved.  The  three  royal  bands 
united.  In  one  meteor  of  splendor  they  swept 
gorgeously  along  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
▼alleys  of  rejoicing  and  regenerated  Italy.  Ar- 
riving at  Venice,  the  authorities,  and  a  vast  pop- 
ulation, awaited  him  in  gondolas  decorated  with 
silken  hangings  and  with  streaming  banners. 
He  was  floated  along  the  crystal  streets  of  the 
proud  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  enveloped  in  the 
most  exultant  strains  of  music,  and  in  shouts  of 
welcome  The  barges  were  indeed  freighted 
with  a  magnificent  company.  The  Emperor 
was  attended  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  his 
noble  bride,  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
the  King  of  Naples,  Eliza  the  Princess  of  Lucca, 
Murat  the  Grand-Duke  of  Berg,  and  by  Berthier 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Neufchatel.  Venice,  exulting 
in  her  escape  from  tyrannical  laws,  earnestly 
hoped  that  Napoleon  would  annex  her  to  the 
highly-favored  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity,  Na> 
poleon*s  energies  were  all  engrossed  in  devising 
works  of  great  public  utility.  He  visited  the 
dock-yards,  the  canals,  the  arsenal,  accompanied 
by  efficient  engineers.  An  enterprise,  was  im- 
mediately commenced  for  rendering  the  waters 


of  Venice  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burthen 
He  organized  an  administration  for  keeping  the 
canals  in  good  condition,  and  for  deepenmg  the 
lagoons  He  decreed  a  basin  for  seventy-four 
gun  ships,  a  grand  canal,  hydraulic  works  of 
immense  importance  He  instituted  a  free  port 
into  which  commerce  might  bring  merchandise, 
before  the  payment  of  duties.  The  public  health 
was  provided  for  by  transferring  burials  from 
churches  to  an  island  cemetery.  The  pleasures 
of  the  people  were  not  forgotten.  The  beautiful 
place  of  St.  Mark,  rich  in  historical  associations, 
and  the  pride  of  Venice,  was  repaired,  embel- 
lished, and  brilliantly  lighted.  Hospitals  were 
established. 

Such  were  the  benefits  which  Napoleon  con- 
ferred upon  Venice  In  that  flying  visit  of  a  few 
days,  he  accomplished  more  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  than  Austria  had  attempted  during 
ages  of  misrule.  It  was  for  the  glory  which 
such  achievements  would  secure,  that  his  soul 
hungered.  He  received,  in  return,  the  heart^  ?\t 
acclamations  of  a  grateful  people.  But  Ven'  «, 
and  other  large  portions  of  Italy,  had  b  en 
wrested  from  the  domination  of  Austria.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna  was  watching,  with  an  eagle 
eye,  to  fall  upon  this  king  of  democracy,  and  to 
regain  her  lost  possessions. 

Leaving  Venice  he  inspected  the  principal 
fortifications  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  At  Man- 
tua he  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  his  brother 
Lucien.     For  some  time  they  had  been  partially 
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estranged.  Napoleon  earnestly  desired  a  recon- 
ciliation. Lucien  had  secretly  married,  for  a 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  a  Parisian  banker. 
He  was  a  high-spirited  man,  of  commanding  tal- 
ent and  decided  character,  and  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
his  brother's  mind.  Napoleon,  conscious  of  his 
own  power,  and  seldom  distrusting  the  wisdom 
of  his  own  decisions,  wished  for  agents  who 
would  execute  his  plans.  The  private  interview 
was  protracted  till  long  after  midnight.  Lucien 
left  in  tears.  The  brothers  could  not  agree  in 
their  views,  though  they  retained  a  cordial  es- 
teem for  each  other.  But  little  can  be  known 
respecting  this  interview,  except  what  is  related 
by  Baron  Meneval,  Napoleon's  secretary.  He 
says: 

"  After  having  received  the  orders  of  the  Era- 
perer,  I  went,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to 
seek  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  the  inn  where  he  had 
alighted.  I  conducted  him  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Emperor.  The  interview  was  protracted  till 
loBg  after  midnight.  Lucien,  upon  leaving,  was 
extremely  agitated.  His  eyes  were  flooded  with 
tears.    I  rvcondueted  him  to  the  inn.     There  I 


learned  that  the  Emperor  had  made  the  most 
pressing  solicitations,  to  induce  Lucien  to  return 
to  France  and  to  accept  a  throne ;  but  that  th* 
conditions  imposed  wounded  his  domestic  affec- 
tions and  his  political  independence.  He  charged 
me  to  make  his  adieu  to  the  Emperor,  *  perhaps,' 
he  added,  *  for  ever.'  The  Emperor  finding  his 
brother  inflexible,  gave  him  time  to  consider  hia 
propositions.  He  charged  his  brothers  and  hia 
ministers,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  to  urge  hia 
acceptance.  They  could  accomplish  nothing. 
Napoleon  regretted  to  be  deprived  of  the  co-op- 
eration of  a  man,  whose  noble  character  and  ex* 
alted  talents  he  highly  esteemed.  The  eagerness, 
with  which  Lucien  hastened  to  place  himself  by 
his  brother's  side,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  is  his 
best  eulogy." 

It  is  a  noble  testimonial  of  the  private  virtues 
of  both  of  these  men,  that  when  Napoleon  was 
imprisoned  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  Lucien 
applied  to  the  British  government  for  permission 
to  share  his  captivity.  He  offered  to  go,  with  or 
without  his  wife  and  children,  for  two  yean. 
He  engaged  not  to  oecasion  any  augmentation 
of  expense,  and  promistd  to  submit  to  every 
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restriction  imposed  upon  his  brother,  or  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  himself  either  before  his 
departure  or  after  his  return 

Napoleon  immediately  left  Mantua  for  Milan. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  he  found  innumerable  letters  awaiting 
him  A-om  all  parts  of  Europe.  England  began 
now  to  Bufier  very  severely  from  the  operation 
of  the  Berlin  decrees.  She  could  not  sell  her 
goods  Her  capitalists  were  failing.  Her  man- 
ufactories were  crumbling  to  ruin.  Her  work- 
men were  starving.  The  Continent  on  the  con 
trary  was  by  no  means  proportionately  afflicted. 
Napoleon  had  opened  new  channels  of  traffic. 
The  arts  and  manufactures  were  generally  in  a 
state  of  prosperity.  -* 

Under  the  influence  of  this  exasperation,  En- 
gland issued  some  new  orders  in  council.  They 
were  more  rigorous  and  severe  than  the  first. 
By  these  decrees  England  reaffirmed  the  block- 
ade of  France,  and  of  all  the  continental  states 
in  alliance  with  France.  She  also  declared  all 
vessels,  of  whatever  nation^  lawful  prize,  whidi 
were  bound  to  France  or  to  any  of  her  allies, 
unless  such  vessels  had  cleared  from,  or  touched 
at,  some  English  port.  These  neutral  ships 
were  ordered  to  pay  in  England  a  duty  oMwenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  all  goods  which  they  conveyed 
from  their  own  country,  or  from  any  other  nation 
except  Great  Britain,  to  France  or  to  any  of  her 
allies.  Thus  England  endeavored  to  remunerate 
herself,  by  a  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  for  Napoleon's  refusal  to  purchase  her 
goods. 

Napoleon,  upon  receiving  at  Milan,  these  or^ 
ders  of  the  British  cabinet,  immediately  issued, 
m  retaliation,  his  famous  Milan  decree.  In  his 
Berlin  decrees  he  excluded  from  the  ports  of 
France  and  of  her  allies,  every  English  vessel, 
or  every  vessel  which  had  touched  at  an  English 
port,  and  which  might  thus  be  supposed  to  have 
on  board  English  goods.  He  refused  to  have 
any  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  his 
belligerent  neighbor,  until  England  should  mani- 
fest a  more  pacific  spirit.  As  England  confis- 
cated all  French  property  which  could  be  found 
upon  the  ocean,  Napoleon  confiscated  all  En- 
glish property  he  could  find  upon  the  land. 

But  in  the  Milan  decrees,  imitating  the  vio- 
lence of  England,  and  as  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  as  was  his  powerful  foe,  he  declared 
every  vessel  denaitanaHzed,  and  therefore  lawful 
prize,  which  should  recognize  the  authority  of 
these  British  orders,  by  paying  the  duty  demand- 
ed. **  These  rigorous  measures,"  said  he,  *'  shall 
cease  in  regard  to  any  nations  which  shall  have 
caused  the  English  government  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  flags.  They  shall  continue  with 
regard  to  all  others,  and  never  be  released  till 
Great  Britain  shows  a  disposition  to  return  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  to  those  of  justice 
and  honor  "  Thus  England  declared  all  ships, 
of  whatever  nation,  lawful  prize,  which  should 
fail  to  touch  at  her  ports  and  pay  duty  Napo- 
Uon  declared  all  lawful  prize  which  ^ould  con- 
sent to  touch  at  English  ports  and  pay  duty. 
Voiu  VII.— No.  87 —E 


Beneath  the   gigantic   tread  of  these   hostib 

Sowers,  weaker  nations  wero  trampled  in  tb« 
ust. 

Napoleon,  in  his  Milan  decree,  remarked,  "Att 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  in  trust,  the  sav-^ 
ereignty  and  independence  of  their  flags.  If,  by 
an  unpardonable  weakness,  such  a  tyranny  is 
allowed  to  be  established  into  a  principle,  and 
consecrated  by  usage,  the  English  wUl  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  order  to  assert  the  same  as 
a  right,  as  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
tolerance  of  governments  to  establish  the  infa- 
raous  principle  that  the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not 
cover  goods,  and  to  give  to  their  right  of  block- 
ade an  arbitrary  extension  which  infringes  on 
the  sovereignty  of  ^very  state."  He,  however, 
immediately  communicated  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment, that  his  commercial  decrees  were  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  United  States.  "  The 
United  States  of  America,"  he  afterwards  said 
to  the  Legislative  Body,  *'  have  rather  chosen  to 
abandon  commerce  and  the  sea,  than  acknowledge 
their  slavery  lo  England." 

Napoleon  also  learned  at  Milan  that  England 
had  ordered  the  troops,  returning  triumphantly 
from  Copenhagen,  to  proceed  to  Portugal.  In 
the  harbors  of  that  feeble  power,  which  wais  in 
reality  but  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  she  had 
wrested  from  Spain,  England  was  assembling 
the  most  formidable  forces.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately informed  Spain,  his  unreliable  ally,  of 
her  danger,  and  sent  troops  to  her  assistance. 
As  Napoleon  left  Milan,  the  grateful  lulians 
voted  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  benefits  which  their  illustri- 
ous benefactor  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Napoleon  then  hastened  to  Piedmont,  and  ex- 
amined the  magnificent  fortress  which  he  was 
rearing  at  Alexandria.  Thence  he  went  to 
Turin,  rousing  wherever  he  appeared  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  and  scattering  benefits  with 
a  liberal  hand.  He  ordered  the  channel  of  the 
Po  to  be  deepened,  that  it  might  be  navigabk 
to  Alexandria.  He  marked  dut  the  route,  with 
his  own  consummate  engineering  skill,  for  a 
canal  to  unite  the  watem  of  the  Po  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  opened  a  high  road  over 
Mount  Genevre,  thus  constructing  a  new  route 
between  France  and  Piedmont.  Seven  bridges, 
at  his  imperial  command,  with  graceful  arches, 
sprang  over  as  many  streams.  For  all  thea* 
useful  expenses  his  foresight  provided  the  finan- 
cial means  It  is  not  strange  that  voluptuous 
kings,  dallying  with  beauty,  and  luxuriating  in 
all  sensual  indulgence,  should  have  dreaded  the 
influence  of  this  energetic  monarch,  who,  entire- 
ly regardless  of  all  personal  ease  and  comfort, 
was  consecrating  his  whole  being  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses  of  mankind.  It  is  but  just 
to  Napoleon  to  contrast  the  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  Italy,  and  upon  every  country 
where  he  gained  an  influence,  with  the  course 
which  England  pursued  in  the  vast  territories 
which  she  had  conquered  m  India. 

**  England,"  says  Burke,  **has  erected  no 
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churches,  no  hoipitals,  no  palmces,  no  echooU. 
England  has  bnUt  no  bridges,  made  no  high 
roads,  cut  no  nayigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs. 
Were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  no- 
thing would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  pos- 
sessed during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  do- 
minion by  any  thing  better  than  the  ourang- 
outang  or  the  tiger." 

Napoleon  left  Turin  enveloped  in  the  accla- 
mations which  he  so  richly  merited.  Josephine, 
in  whose  bosom  bliss  and  agony  were  struggling 
for  the  supremacy,  sat  at  his  side.  She  loved 
her  magnificent  husband  with  a  fervor  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  His  smile, 
his  gentle  caress,  his  most  citraordinary  and  un- 
remitted attentions,  his  burning  words  of  love, 
attested  the  sincerity  with  which  he  reciprocat- 
ed the  affection  and  the  homage  of  his  wife.  She 
well  knew  that  this  strange,  fascinating  man, 
intensely  as  ho  loved  hef,  would  tear  from  his 
heart  every  quivenng  fibre  of  affection,  if  he 
deemed  it  essential  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  plans. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1808, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  The  court  and  the  city 
authonties  immediately  thronged  the  Tuileries 
with  the  offerings  of  their  heartfelt  homage.  The 
rejoicing  Parisians  filled  the  garden ;  bells  rang ; 
illuminations  blazed.  The  acclamations  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  filling  the  air  with  the  sub- 
lime roar  of  human  voices,  proclaimed  to  Napo- 
leon, in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  he 
was  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Napoleon  immediately  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain. 
A  more  perplexing  question  was  never  present- 
ed to  the  human  mind. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  consists  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  spread  along  the  western  shores 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  extent  of  territory 
it  IS  about  equal  to  the  State  of  Maine.  An  ig- 
norant and  inefficient  population  of  about  three 
millions,  debased  by  ages  of  oppression,  loitered 
over  its  fields.  Pprtugal  was  so  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  it  was 
virtually  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  English  ships 
filled  her  harbors.  The  warehouses  of  English 
merchants  crowded  the  streets  of  her  cities. 

Napoleon  transmitted  a  note  to  the  Portuguese 
government  requiring  Portugal  openly  to  es- 
pouse the  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  great  con- 
flict. If  Portugal  was  willing  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  continental  alliance,  she  was  required, 
like  the  other  powers,  to  close  her  ports  against 
England,  and  to  confiscate  all  the  English  goods 
in  her  territory.  A  diplomatic  correspondence 
immediately  ensued.  All  the  communications  of 
Napoleon  were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  the  British  ministers.  Mr.  Canning  ad- 
mitted in  Parliament  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James 
dictated  the  replies.  The  evasive  answers  which 
were  returned.  Napoleon  perfectly  understood. 
He  immediately  sent  an  army,  in  conjunction 
with  fipain,  to  rescue  Portugal  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  English.  Resistance  was  in  vain. 
None  was  attempted ;  not  a  gun  was  fired ;  not 


a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  A  small  army  under 
General  Junot,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  steps  toward  Lisbon.  The 
people,  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  debasement, 
gazed  upon  the  march  of  these  French  columns 
with  unconcern.  They  were  too  much  oppress- 
ed to  love  their  wretched  rulers.  They  were 
too  deeply  debased  to  cherish  any  noble  aspira- 
tions for  liberty. 

The  Council  at  lisbon  was  divided.  Some 
were  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  English  alliance, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  English  army  and  navy 
to  oppose  Napoleon.  Others  were  for  joining 
the  continental  alliance,  and  for  abandoning  En- 
gland altogether.  Others  recommended  that  the 
whole  court,  with  all  the  treasure  which  could 
be  suddenly  accumulated,  should  forsake  Porto- 
gal,  and  retire  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  hi 
more  extensive  possessions  in  Brazil.  This  ma- 
jestic Portuguese  province,  in  South  America, 
with  an  Atlantic  coast  four  thousand  miles  in 
length,  was  fifty  times  as  large  as  the  little 
kingdom  of  Portugal. 

llie  latter  plan  was  suddenly  adopted,  when 
it  was  announced  to  the  imbecile  court  that  Ju- 
not was  within  two  days*  march  of  Lisbon. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  insane.  The 
Prince  Regent  governed  in  her  stead.  A  fleet  of 
thirty-six  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen  were 
in  the  harbor  of  Lisbon  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
gal retinue  It  was  the  27th  of  November,  1807 
A  cold  storm  of  wind  and  rain  swept  the  streets. 
But  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost.  The  Queen- 
mother,  her  eyes  rolling  in  the  wild  frenzy  of 
the  maniac,  the  princes,  the  princesses,  neariy  aU 
the  members  of  the  court,  and  most  of  the  noble 
families,  crowded  through  the  flooded  streets  on 
board  the  squadron.  Innumerable  carts  throng- 
ed the  great  thoroughfares,  laden  with  plate  and 
the  priceless  paintings  and  the  sumptuous  fur- 
niture of  the  regal  palaces. 

All  the  money  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  accumulated  by  the  energies  of  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  efforts  of  the  nobles,  was  con- 
veyed on  board  the  ships  in  chests.  The  quays 
were  covered  with  treasures  of  every  kind, 
drenched  with  rain  and  spattered  with  mud. 
Carriages  were  rattling  to  and  fro  conveying 
families  to  the  hurried  embarkation.  Men,  wo- 
men, children,  and  servants,  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand,  rushed,  in  a  tumultuous  mass, 
on  board  the  squadron.  The  precipitation  was 
such  that,  in  several  of  the  ships,  the  most  nec- 
essary articles  of  food  were  forgotten.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  embarkation  husbands  were 
separated  from  wives,  and  parents  from  chil- 
dren, as  the  mass  was  swept  along  by  diverse 
currents  into  the  different  ships.  They  remain- 
ed in  the  most  anxious  suspense  respecting  each 
other*s  safety  until  the  termination  of  the  voy- 
age An  English  fleet  was  cruising  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  protect  the  court  in  its  inglo- 
rious flight.  In  a  gale  of  wind,  the  fleet  pressed 
out  of  the  harbor.  The  British  squadron  re- 
ceived it  with  a  royal  salute.  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
who  had  command  of  the  squadron,  dispatched 
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a  powerfal  convoy  to  accompany  the  fugitive 
court  to  its  new  home  in  Rio  Janeiro.  Scarcely 
had  the  receding ,  sails  vanished  in  the  distant 
horizon,  ere  Junot  made  his  appearance.  He 
entered  Lisbon  with  but  fifteen  hundred  grena- 
diers. A  population  of  three  hundred  thousand 
souls  raised  not  a  hand  in  resistance.  Thus 
Portugal  strangely  passed,  like  a  dream  of  en- 
chantment, from  the  control  of  England  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon. 

A  branch  of  the  femily  of  Bourbon  occupied 
the  throne  of  Spain.  King  Charles  IV.  was  a 
gluttonous  old  man,  imbecile  in  mind,  impotent 
in  action,  dissolute  in  life.  He  was  utterly  de- 
spised. His  wife,  Louisa  Maria,  a  Neapolitan 
princess,  was  as  shameless  a  profligate  as  could 
be  found  in  any  dwelling  of  mfamy  in  Spain. 
Manuel  Godoy,  a  tall,  graceful,  handsome  young 
soldier,  was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  King. 
Entirely  destitute  of  moral  principle,  without 
any  high  intellectual  endowments,  he  still  pos- 
sessed many  attractions  of  person  and  of  mind. 
He  sang  beautifully.  He  touched  the  ^ute  with 
skill.  He  had  romantic  tastes.  He  loved  the 
moonlight,  and  wandered  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  dark  towers  of  the  Escurial,  and  sang 
passionately  the  plaintive  and  the  bumuig  songs 
of  Spain.  The  Queen,  from  the  suimy  clime  of 
Italy,  and  from  the  voluptuous  court  of  Naples, 
was  the  child  of  untamed  passions.  She  heard 
the  warbling  voice  of  the  young  soldier ;  sent 
for  him  to  the  palace ;  lavished  upon  him  wealth 
and  honors,  and  surrendered  her  husband,  the 
government,  and  her  own  person,  without  re- 
serve, into  his  hands.  The  imbecile  old  king, 
happy  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of  state, 
cordially  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement.  He 
also,  in  the  inconceivable  depths  of  a  degrada- 
tion which  revolted  not  from  dishonor,  loved 
Godoy,  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and  called  him 
his  protector  and  friend.  In  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Basle,  which  Godoy  effected,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

*'  Every  day,"  said  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon, 
**  winter  as  well  as  summer,  I  go  out  to  shoot 
from  the  morning  till  noon.  I  then  dine,  and 
return  to  the  chase,  which  I  continue  till  sunset. 
Manuel  Godoy  then  gives  me  a  brief  account 
of  what  is  going  on,  and  I  go  to  bed  to  recom- 
mence the  same  life  on  the  morrow."  Such  was 
the  employment  of  this  King  of  Spain  during 
the  years  in  which  Europe  was  trembling,  as  by 
an  earthquake,  beneath  the  martial  thunders  of 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
of  Eylau  and  Friedland. 

Charles  IV.  had  three  sons — Ferdinand,  Car- 
los, and  Francisco.  Ferdinand,  the  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  throne,  was  at  this  time  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  as  imbecile  as  his  fother, 
and  as  profligate  as  his  mother.  '*  Our  son  Fer- 
dinand," said  Louisa,  **  has  a  mule's  head  and 
a  tiger's  heart."  The  young  prince  was  anxious 
to  ascend  the  throne.  The  great  majority  of  the 
nation  were  with  him.  The  people,  disgusted 
with  the  debauchery  of  the  court,  thought  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better     The  once 


mighty  empire  of  Charies  V.  was  descending 
with  roost  rapid  strides  into  the  gulf  of  anarchy, 
poverty,  and  ruin.  Godoy,  the  upstart  favorite, 
was  detested.  Plots  and  counter-plots  filled  the 
realm.  Spain  was  the  disgrace  of  Europe  Nei- 
ther the  King  nor  the  Queen  had  political  fore- 
sight enough  to  care  for  the  movements  of  Na- 
poleon. Godoy  hated  and  feared  that  mighty 
mind,  that  majestic  intellect,  which  was  over- 
throwing feudal  thrones,  and  bringing  up  into 
the  light  of  day  the  energies  and  the  rights  of 
the  masses. 

Ferdinand  was  accused  by  Godoy,  and  prob- 
ably justly,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  father,  moth- 
er, and  minister.  The  heir-apparent  was  arrest- 
ed and  thrown  into  prison.  The  populace,  from 
hatred  to  Godoy,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  im- 
prisoned prince.  Ferdinand  aided  in  aroamng 
them.  An  enormous  mob  of  countless  thou- 
sands, with  knives  and  bludgeons,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  Godoy.  The  King's  troops  dared 
not  attack  them.  The  terrified  favorite  fled  to 
the  garret,  and  rolled  himself  up  in  a  pile  of  old 
mats,  among  the  cobwebs,  behind  the  chimney. 
The  mob  burst  in  his  doors,  rushed  in  an  inunda- 
tion through  his  magnificent  parlors ;  swarmed 
up  the  stairs  and  through  the  chambers.  Sofas, 
mirrors,  paintings,  wore  hurled  from  the  win- 
dows, and  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  pavements. 
Two  young  ladies,  the  guilty  favorites  of  Godoy, 
were  carefiiUy  conducted  to  a  carriage,  and  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety.  The  tramp  of  the 
mob  was  heard  upon  the  floor  of  the  garret 
Godoy  trembled  in  anticipation  of  a  bloody  death. 
The  dusty  mats  concealed  him.  Night  came  and 
went.  Day  dawned,  and  its  long,  long  hours  lin- 
gered slowly  away.  Still  the  wretched  man,  tor- 
tured with  hunger  and  thirst,  dared  not  leave 
his  retreat.  Another  night  darkened  over  the 
insurgent  city.  The  clamor  of  the  triumphant 
mob  filled  all  hearts  with  dismay.  The  trem- 
bling minister  survived  its  protracted  agony.  For 
thirty-six  hours  he  had  now  remained,  cramped 
and  motionless,  in  his  retreat.  In  the  dawn  of 
the  third  morning,  intolerable  thirst  drove  him 
from  his  hiding-place.  As  he  was  creeping  stealth- 
ily down  the  stairs,  a  watchful  eye  detected  him, 
and  shouted  the  alarm.  The  cry  resounded  from 
street  to  street.  In  confluent  waves  the  masses 
rushed  toward  the  palace.  The  wretched  victim 
— his  garments  soiled  and  torn,  his  hat  gone, 
his  hair  disheveled,  his  features  haggard  with 
terror  and  suffering — ^was  thrust  into  the  streets. 
A  few  mounted  troops  of  the  King,  with  gleam- 
mg  sabres,  cut  their  way  through  the  throng. 
They  seized  him  by  his  arms,  and  upon  the  fuO 
gallop  dragged  him,  suspended  from  their  sad» 
dies,  over  the  rough  pavements.  The  mob,  like 
ravening  wolves,  rushed  and  roared  after  him. 
Half-dead  with  fright  and  bruises,  Godoy  was 
thrown,  for  protection,  into  the  nearest  prison, 
and  the  gates  were  closed  against  his  pursuers. 

The  exasperated  populace,  with  loud  impreca- 
tions and  vows  of  vengeance,  turned  their  fury 
upon  the  dwellings  of  the  friends  of  the  hated 
favorite.     House  after  house  was  sacked.    And 
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now,  the  portentous  cfy  was  heard, "  To  the  Pal- 
ace r  The  scenes  of  the  French  Rerolution  were 
lecommenced  in  Madrid.  Charles  and  Louisa 
were  frantic  with  terror.  Visions  of  dungeons 
and  guillotines  appalled  their  weak  and  gniltj 
spirits.  The  king^  to  appease  the  mob,  issued  a 
proclamation  dismissing  Godoy,  and  abdicating 
the  tbrone  in  feror  of  his  "well-beloved  son, 
Ferdinand.**  It  was  a  perfidious  abdication,  in- 
stigated by  force,  and  which  the  king  had  no  in- 
tention to  respect.  He,  accordingly,  immediately 
appealed  to  Napoleon  for  help.  Imploringly  he 
wrote  as  follows : 

•*  I  have  resigned  in  favor  of  my  son.  The  din 
of  arms,  and  the  clamor  of  my  insurgent  people, 
left  me  no  alternative  but  resignation  or  death. 
I  have  been  forced  to  abdicate.  I  have  no  longer 
any  hope  but  in  the  aid  and  support  of  my  mag- 
nanimous ally,  the  Emperor  Napoleon.** 

Ferdinand,  also,  immediately  wrote  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  great  Emperor.  He  spared  no 
expressions  of  adulation,  and  no  ofibrts  of  syco- 
phancy to  secure  that  end.     He  wrote : 

**  The  world  daily  more  and  more  admires  the 
greatness  and  the  goodness  of  Napoleon.  Rest 
assured  the  Emperor  shall  ever  find  in  Ferdinand 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  son.  Ferdmand 
implores,  therefore,  the  paternal  protection  of 
the  Emperor.  He  also  solicits  the  honor  of  an 
alliance  with  his  family.** 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  Napoleon 
was  upon  the  cold  summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg, 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  ho  received 
information  that  Spain,  nominally  his  ally,  was 
perfidiously  entering  into  an  alliance  with  En- 
gland, and  was  rising  in  arms  against  him.  Na- 
poleon was  far  away  in  the  heart  of  Prussia, 
utrugglmg  against  the  combined  hosts  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  England.  The  Bourbons  of 
Spain  treacherously  seized  upon  that  moment 
to  rouse  the  Peninsula,  to  fall  with  daggers 
\]pon  the  back  of  that  friendly  monarch,  who 
had  tieither  done  nor  meditated  aught  to  injure 
them.*  Had  Napoleon  lost  the  battle  of  Jena, 
the  fanatic  peasantry  of  Spain,  headed  by  the 
troops  and  the  officers  of  England,  would  have 
rolled,  like  an  inundation,  down  the  passes  of 
tKe  Pyrenees,  upon  the  plains  of  defenseless 
France,  and  the  terrific  struggle  would  have 
been  at  an  end.  Napoleon,  in  an  hour,  would 
have  been  hurled  from  his  throne.  The  rejected 
Bourbons  would  have  been  forced  upon  France. 

It  was  midnight,  dark  and  gloomy,  when  Na- 
poleon, by  the  fire  of  his  bivouac,  read  the  dis- 
patches announcing  this  act  of  perfidy.  His 
majestic  spirit  was  too  deep  and  tranquil  in 

*  '•  A  convention,"  says  Alison,  **  was  secretly  con- 
cKaded  at  Madrid,  between  the  Spanish  government  and 
UM  Hassian  embasaador,  to  whieh  the  court  wf  Lia- 
boa  was  also  a  party ,  by  which  it  was  afreed,  that  as 
BOon  aa  the  favorable  opportunity  was  arrived,  by  the 
French  armies  being  far  advanced  on  their  road  to  Der- 
thi,  the  Spanish  government  ahould  commence  liostilltiea 
ia  the  Pyreneea,  and  invite  the  English  to  co-operate." 
It  Is  impossible  to  rouse  In  our  hearta  any  very  vehement 
emotions  of  indignation  againat  Napoleon,  fa€  adc^ting 
eflectual  measurea  to  secure  tiims^  (hwn  the  repetition 
drvoebperfldy 


its  flow,  to  admit  of  peevishness  or  irritabilitv 
Calmly  he  smiled,  as  he  folded  up  his  dispatches. 
'*  The  Bourbons  of  Spain,**  said  he,  "  shall  be 
replaced  by  princes  of  my  own  family.**  The 
next  day,  upon  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
the  Prussian  monarchy  was  ground  to  powder. 
The  Spanish  Bourbons,  terrified  at  the  unex- 
pected result,  hastily  sheathed  the  sword  which 
they  had  drawn.  Upon  sycophantic  knees  they 
bowed  before  the  conqueror.  But  Napoleon  well 
knew,  and  Europe  well  knew,  that  the  treacher- 
ous court  was  but  waiting  and  watching  its  op- 
portunity to  strike  a  deadly  blow. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  were  compelled,  by  the  press- 
ure of  their  family  corruptions,  to  appeal  to  Na- 
poleon for  protection.  Napoleon  was  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed.  In  no  other  period  of  his 
life  did  any  vacillation  ever  seem  to  mark  his 
course.  Here  he  appeared  to  take  one  step 
after  another  with  no  settled  plan.  There  were 
but  two  things  which  he  could  do,  each  of  which 
seemed  to  be  equally  poitentous  of  danger.  He 
could,  by  his  almost  miraculous  powers,  over* 
throw  the  Bourbons,  and  place  some  one  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain  who  would  regenerate  that 
noble  country,  by  throwing  into  it  the  energies  and 
the  sympathies  of  popularized  France.  Thus  he 
would  secure  a  cordial  alliance,  and  be  protected 
in  his  rear,  should  the  great  northern  powers, 
who  were  still  in  heart  hostile,  again  combine 
against  him.  But  there  was  an  aspect  of  unfair- 
ness in  this  transaction  against  which  his  spirit 
revolted.  It  would  arouse  anew  the  angry  clamor 
of  Europe.  The  feudal  monarehs  would  justly 
regard  it  as  a  new  triumph  of  popular  right 
against  the  claims  of  legitimacy — as  a  terrific 
exhibition  of  tho  encroachments  of  revolution- 
ized France.  It  would  thus  add  new  venom  to 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  republican  empire 
was  regarded  by  all  the  feudal  monarehies. 

On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  could  sustain 
Ferdinand  upon  the  throne.  For  Godoy  and 
Charles  were  not  to  t>e  thought  of  He  could 
endeavor  to  give  Ferdinand  a  wife  of  exalted 
character,  imbued  with  Napoleonic  principlen. 
who  would  control  his  weak  mind,  and  lead  per- 
fidy in  the  path  of  fidelity  and  truth. 

After  long  and  anxious  reflection,  now  inclin- 
ing one  way,  and  now  the  other,  he  at  last  de- 
cided upon  the  latter  plan.  In  his  reply  to  Fer- 
dinand he  wrote  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  investigate  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Spanish  prince,  for  he  could  not  think  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  a  digfumest  s<m.  He 
immediately  began  to  look  around  for  a  wife  for 
Ferdinand  But  young  ladies  of  commanding 
intellect,  of  exalted  character,  and  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  grandeur  of  a  noble  action,  are  rarv^ 
The  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  St.  Cloud 
were  full  of  pretty  girls.  But  Napoleon  searehed 
in  vain  for  the  one  he  wanted. 

His  brother  Lucien,  residing  in  Italy,  a  repin- 
ing yet  voluntary  exile,  had  a  daughter,  by  a 
first  marriage — a  brilliant  giri,  who  had  berti 
Kving  in  comparative  neglect  with  her  father 
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Napoleon  Axed  upon  her,  and  called  Jier  to  Paris. 
He,  however,  deemed  it  neeessary,  before  mak- 
ing her  Queen  of  Spain,  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand her  character.  He,  consequently,  gave 
orders  that  her  correspondence  should  be  closely 
watched  at  the  post-office.  Unfortunately,  this 
young  lady,  brought  up  in  exile  with  the  impet- 
uous, estranged,  yet  noble-hearted  Lucient  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  with  an  envious  eye 
upon  her  uncles  and  aunts  who  were  filling  the 
thrones  of  Europe.  Her  lofty  spirit  was  not  dis- 
posed to  conciliation.  Proudly  she  made  no 
effort  to  win  the  love  of  her  relatives.  With 
much  sarcastic  talent  she  wrote  about  Napoleon 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  the  letters 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  he 
good-naturedly  smiled  as  he  perused  them,  and 
rather  maliciously  summoned  his  mother,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters  to  a  family  meeting  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  witty  letters  were  read  to  the  assem- 
bled group.  Napoleon,  aQcustomed  to  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  attack,  was  exceedingly  diverted 
at  the  sensitiveness  of  his  relatives.  He,  how- 
over,  promptly  decided  that  Charlotte  did  not 
possess  the  proper  requisites  to  infuse  his  spirit 
into  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  following  day 
she  was  on  the  road  for  Italy.  It  was,  for  her,  a 
fortunate  escape.  History  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  n\ore  brutal,  inhuman,  utterly  worth- 
less creature,  than  this  Ferdinand  subsequently 
proved  himself  to  be.  Had  she,  however,  mar- 
ried Ferdinand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  might  have  been  changed. 

Napoleon  regretted  this  disappointment.  He 
still  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  dethroning  the 
Spanish  Bourbons.  All  circumstances,  how- 
ever, seemed  peculiarly  to  combine  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  end.  A  French  army,  under 
Murat,  had  entered  Spain,  partly  to  be  ready  to 
quell  any  rising  in  Portugal,  and  partly  to  assist 
Spain  to  resist  an  anticipated  attack  from  the 
English.  Madrid  was  now  occupied  by  French 
troops.  The  monarchy  was  entirely  in  Napo- 
leon's power.  Still  he  was  greatly  perplexed. 
What  secret  thoughts  were  revolving  in  his 
mind,  no  one  can  tell.  He  divulged  them  to  no 
one.  Even  those  who  were  most  entirely  in  his 
confidence,  and  upon  whose  co-operation  he  most 
fully  relied,  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  his 
designs.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that,  at  this 
time,  he  had  formed  any  definite  plans. 

Napoleon  was  at  St.  Cloud,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  It 
was  Saturday  evening.  The  next  morning,  he 
attended  public  worship.  All  observed  his  ab- 
sent and  abstracted  air.  Immediately  after  serv- 
ice, he  called  General  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  to  walk  with  him  under  the  trees  of  the 
park.  During  an  earnest  conversation  of  two 
hours,  he  thus  addressed  him ; 

'*  Charles  IV.  has  abdicated.  His  son  has  sue- 
ceeded  him.  This  change  has  been  the  result  of 
a  revolution  in  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  has 
fallen.  It  looks  as  if  the  abdication  were  not 
altogether  voluntary.  I  was  prepared  for  changes 
in  Spain.    They  are  taking  a  turn  altogether 


di^erent  from  what  I  bad  expected.  I  wish  yon 
to  go  to  Madrid.  See  our  embassador.  Inquire 
why  he  could  not  have  prevented  a  revolution  in 
which  I  shall  be  forced  to  intervene,  and  in  whic^ 
I  shall  be  considered  as  implicated.  Before  I  cm 
recognize  the  son,  I  must  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  father  He  is  my  ally.  It  is  with 
him  that  I  have  contracted  engagements.  If  he 
appeals  for  my  support,  he  shall  have  it.  Nothug 
will  induce  me  to  recognize  Ferdinand,  till  I  see 
the  abdication  duly  legalized.  Otherwise  a  troop 
of  traitors  may  be  introduced  into  my  palace  dur- 
ing the  night,  who  may  Ibrce  me  to  abdicate,  and 
overturn  the  state.  When  I  made  peace  on  the 
Niemen,  I  stipulated  that  if  England  did  not  ac- 
cept the  mediation  of  Alexander,  Russia  should 
unite  her  arms  with  ours,  and  compel  that  power 
to  peace.  I  should  be  indeed  weak,  if  having  ob- 
tained that  single  advantage  from  those  whom  I 
have  vanquished,  I  should  permit  the  Spaniards 
to  embroil  me  airesh  on  my  weak  side.  Should 
I  permit  Spain  to  form  an  alliance  with  England, 
it  would  give  that  hostile  power  greater  adxant- 
ages  than  it  has  lost  by  the  rupture  with  Russia. 
I  (ear  every  thing  from  a  revolution  of  which  I 
know  neither  the  causes  nor  the  object. 

"  I  wish,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Spain,  Such  a  contest  would  be  a  species  of  sac- 
rilege. But  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  incur  its  haz- 
ards, if  the  prince  who  governs  Spain  embraces 
such  a  policy.  Had  Charles  IV.  reigned,  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace  not  been  overturned,  we 
might  have  remained  at  peace.  Now  all  ts 
ch^ged.  For  that  country  ruled  by  a  warlike 
monarch  disposed  to  direct  against  us  all  the 
resources  of  his  nation,  might,  perhaps,  succeed 
in  dispUcing  by  his  own  dynasty  my  family  on 
the  throne  of  France.  You  see  what  might  hap- 
pen if  I  do  not  prevent  it.  It  is  my  duty  to  fore- 
see the  danger,  and  to  take  measures  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  resources  they  may  oUierwiae 
derive  firom  it.  If  I  can  not  arrange  with  either 
the  father  or  the  son,  I  will  make  a  dean  sweep 
of  them  both.  I  will  re-assemble  the  Cortes,  and 
•  resume  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  I  should  thus 
be  in  the  same  situation  with  that  monarch,  when 
he  engaged,  in  support  of  his  grandson,  in  the 
war  of  the  succession.  The  same  political  necee- 
sity  governs  both  cases.  I  am  fully  prepared  for 
all  that.  I  am  about  to  set  out  for  Bayonne.  I 
will  go  on  to  Madrid,  but  only  if  it  is  unavoida- 
ble." 

The  same  day,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  with  these 
instructions,  set  out  for  Madrid.  The  next  mofo- 
ing  Napoleon  wrote  as  follows  to  hb  brother 
Louis,  the  King  of  Holland : 

*'  The  King  of  Spain  has  Just  abdicated.  Tbe 
Prince  of  Peace  has  been  imprisoned.  Insurrec- 
tionary movements  have  shown  themselves  at 
Madrid.  The  people  demand  me,  with  loud  cries, 
to  fix  their  destinies.  Being  convinced  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  conclude  a  solid  peace  with 
England,  till  I  have  given  a  great  movement  on 
the  Continent,  I  have  resolved  to  put  a  French 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  this  state  of 
adairs,  I  have  turned  wj  eyee  to  you  for  the 
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threne  of  Spain.  Say  at  once,  what  is  your 
opinion  on  that  eabject.  You  must  be  aware 
that  thia  plan  is  yet  in  embryo  Though  I  have 
100,000  men  in  Spain,  yet,  according  to  circuro- 
itancea,  I  may  either  advance  directly  to  my  ob- 
ject— ^in  which  case,  every  thing  will  be  conclud- 
ed in  a  fortnight — or  be  more  circumspect  in  my 
advances,  and  the  final  result  appear  aiter  sev- 
eral months'  operations.*' 

Two  days  after  the  writing  of  this  letter, 
Napoleon  again  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty.  He  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Murat,  who  was  then  in  Madrid : 

^Monsieur  the  Grand-Duke  of  Berg — I  am 
afraid  lest  you  should  deceive  me  with  respect 
to  the  situation  of  Spain,  and  lest  you  should 
also  deceive  yourself  Events  have  been  sin- 
gularly complicated  by  the  transaction  of  the 
*Oth  of  March.  I  find  myself  very  much  per- 
plexed. Do  not  believe  that  you  are  about  to 
attack  a  disarmed  people,  or  that  you  can  by 
merely  showing  your  troops  subjugate  Spain. 
The  revolution  of  the  20th  of  March  proves  that 
the  Spaniards  still  possess  energy.  You  will 
have  to  do  with  a  new  people.  It  has  all  the 
courage,  and  will  display  all  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  men  who  are  not  worn  out  by  polit- 
ical passions.  The  aristocracy  and  the  clergy 
are  the  masters  of  Spain.  If  they  are  alarmed 
for  their  privileges  and  existence,  they  will  bring 
into  the  field  against  us  levies  in  mass,  which 
might  eternize  the  war.  I  am  not  without  parti- 
sans. If  I  present  myself  as  a  conqueror,  I 
shall  have  them  no  longer.  The  Prince  of  Peace 
is  detested,  because  he  is  accused  of  having  be- 
trayed Spain  to  France.  Thi^  is  the  grievance 
which  has  assisted  Ferdinand*s  usurpation.  The 
popular  is  the  weakest  party.  The  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  does  not  possess  a  single  quality  requi- 
site for  the  head  of  a  nation.  That  will  not  pre- 
vent his  being  ranked  as  a  hero,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  opposed  to  us.  I  will  have  no  violence 
employed  against  the  personages  of  this  family. 

"  I  lay  before  you  all  the  obstacles  which  must 
inevitably  arise.  There  are  others  of  which  you 
must  be  aware.  England  will  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity escape  her  of  multiplying  our  embarrass- 
ments. She  daily  sends  advice  to  the  forces 
which  she  maintains  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  enlists  into  her 
service  numbers  of  Sicilians  and  Portuguese. 
The  Royal  Family  not  having  left  Spain  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  the  Indies,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try can  only  be  changed  by  a  revolution.  It  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  that  which  is 
the  least  prepared  for  one.  Those  who  perceive 
the  monstrous  vices  in  the  government  and  the 
anarchy  which  has  taken  place  of  the  lawful  au- 
thority, are  the  fewest  in  number.  The  greater 
number  profit  by  those  vices  and  that  anarchy. 
I  can,  consistently  with  the  interesto  of  my  em- 
pire, do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  Spain.  What 
are  the  best  means  to  bo  adopted?  Shall  I  go 
to  Madrid  t  Shall  I  take  upon  myself  the  oflice 
of  Grand  Protector  in  pronouncing  between  the 


father  and  sent  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
difiSculty  to  support  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne 
His  government  and  his  favorite  are  so  veiy  un- 
popular that  they  could  not  stand  their  ground 
for  three  months. 

"Ferdinand  is  the  enemy  of  France.  It  is 
for  this  he  has  been  made  king.  To  place  him 
on  the  throne  would  be  to  serve  the  factions 
which  for  twenty  years  have  longed  for  the  de- 
struction of  France.  A  family  alliance  would 
be  but  a  feeble  tie.  My  opinion  is  that  nothing 
should  be  hurried  forward,  and  that  we  should 
take  counsel  of  events  as  they  occur.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of  troops 
which  are  to  be  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  and  wait.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
step  which  your  Imperial  Highness  has  taken, 
in  so  precipitately  making  yourself  master  of 
Madrid.  The  array  ought  to  have  been  kept  ten 
leagues  from  the  capital. 

"  I  shall  hereafter  decide  on  what  is  finally 
necessary  to  be  done.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
following  is  the  line  of  conduct  I  judge  fit  to 
prescribe  to  you.  You  will  not  pledge  me  to  an 
interview  in  Spain  with  Ferdinand,  unless  you 
consider  the  state  of  things  to  be  such  that  I 
ought  to  acknowledge  him  as  King  of  Spain. 
You  will  behave  with  attention  and  respect  to 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Godoy.  You 
will  exact  for  them,  and  yourself  pay  them,  the 
same  honors  as  formerly.  You  will  manage  so 
that  the  Spaniards  shall  have  no  suspicion  which 
part  I  mean  to  take.  You  will  find  the  less  dif- 
ficulty in  this  as  I  do  not  know  myself  You 
will  make  the  nobility  and  clergy  understand  that 
if  the  interference  of  France  be  requisite  in  the 
afifairs  of  Spain,  their  privileges  and  immunities 
will  be  respected.  You  will  assure  them  that 
the  Emperor  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
political  institutions  of  Spain,  in  order  to  put  her 
on  a  footing  with  the  advanced  state  of  civilixa- 
tion  in  Europe,  and  to  free  her  from  the  yoke  of 
favorites.  You  will  tell  the  magistrates  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  well-informed 
classes,  that  Spain  stands  in  need  of  having  the 
machine  of  her  government  re-organixed,  and 
that  she  requires  a  system  of  laws  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  tyranny  and  encroachments 
of  feudality,  with  institutions  that  may  revive 
industry,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  You  will 
describe  to  them  the  state  of  tranquilfity  and 
plenty  enjoyed  by  France,  notwithstanding  the 
wars  in  which  she  has  been  constantly  engaged 
You  will  speak  of  the  splendor  of  religion,  which 
owes  its  establishment  to  the  Concordat  which  I 
have  signed  with  the  Pope.  You  will  explain 
to  them  the  advantages  they  may  derive  from 
political  regeneration — order  and  peace  at  home, 
respect  and  influence  abroad.  Such  should  be 
the  spirit  of  your  conversation  and  your  writings 
Do  not  hazard  any  thing  hastily.  I  can  wait  at 
Bayonne.  I  can  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  strength- 
en myself  toward  Portugal,  I  can  go  and  carry 
on  the  war  in  that  quarter 

"  I  enjoin  the  strictest  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline.   The  slightest  fiiults  must  not  go  unpuB- 
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isbed  The  inhabitant!  must  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Above  all,  churches  and  con- 
vents must  bo  respected.  The  army  must  avoid 
all  misunderstanding  with  the  bodies  and  detach- 
ments of  the  Spanish  army.  A  single  flash  in 
the  pan  must  not  be  pennitted  on  cither  side. 
Do  you  yourself  trac^  out  the  routes  of  my  army, 
that  it  may  always  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral leagues  from  the  Spanish  corps.  If  war  is 
once  kindled,  all  would  be  lost.** 

Four  days  after  writing  this  letter,  on  the  2d 
of  April,  Napoleon  set  out  for  the  frontier.  He 
was  induced  to  take  this  journey,  by  the  conflict- 
ing reports  which  were  continually  reaching  him 
from  Spain.  Having  spent  a  week  at  Bordeaux, 
intensely  occupied  in  forwarding  some  important 
national  works,  be  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  an  un- 
important town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Josephine  accompanied  him.  They  arrived  at 
Bayonne  on  the  1 5th  of  April.  The  next  day 
Napoleon  wrote  to  Ferdinand.  In  this  letter  be 
says : 

'*  You  will  permit  me,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  speak  to  you  with  truth  and  frank- 
ness. I  pass  no  decision  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  I  know  well  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their  people  to 
shed  blood.  The  people  willingly  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  homage  which  they  pay  us.  How 
can  the  process  be  drawn  up  against  the  Prince 
of  Peace  without  involving  in  it  the  queen  and 
the  king  your  father.  Your  Royal  Highness  has 
no  other  claim  to  the  crown  than  that  which  you 
derive  from  your  mother.  If  this  process  de- 
grades her,  your  Royal  Highness  degrades  your 
own  title.  The  criminality  of  Godoy,  if  it  can 
be  proved  against  him,  goes  to  annihilate  your 
right  to  the  crown.  I  say  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness, to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  world,  that  if 
the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  is  unconstrained, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
recognize  your  Royal  Highness  as  King  of 
Spain.*" 

Ferdinand  was  endeavoring  to  blazen  abroad 
his  mother's  shame,  and  to  bring  Godoy  to  trial 
MM  his  mothers  paramour.  Napoleon  thus  deli- 
cately suggested  to  him  that  in  dishonoring  his 
mother,  he  did  but  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of 
his  own  birth,  and  thus  prove  that  he  had  no 
right  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  But  the  wretched 
creature  was  too  debased  to  feel  the  sense  of 
such  dishonor.  The  still  more  wretched  mother 
retaliated,  as  perhaps  no  mother  ever  retaliated 
before.  She  told  her  son,  to  his  face,  and  in  the 
presence  of  others,  that  he  was  of  ignoble  birth, 
that  her  husband  was  not  his  father. 

Ferdinand  hoped,  by  a  personal  interview  with 
Napoleon,  to  secure  his  favor.  He  therefore  left 
Madrid,  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  hastened  to 
Bayonne  to  meet  the  Emperor.  A  magnificent 
escort  accompanied  him.  He  took  with  him,  as 
a  friend  and  adviser,  his  celebrated  tutor  Escoi- 
quiz  As  soon  as  Charies,  the  queen,  and  Godoy 
heard  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand, 
they  were  greatly  alarmed.     Fearing  the  influ- 


ence of  Ferdinand*s  personal  presence  and  un* 
contradicted  representations,  they  resolved  also 
to  hasten  to  Bayonne,  there  to  plead  their  cause 
before  th^t  commanding  genius  who  had  now 
their  destiny  under  his  own  control. 

Na)>oleon  received  Ferdinand,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  with  the  most  studied  polite- 
ness. He  treatied  him  with  magnificent  hospi- 
tality. But  he  threw  around  the  prince  a  golden 
chain  of  courtesy  and  of  etiquette  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Sumptuous  feasts  regaled 
him.  A  splendid  retinue  surrounded  him.  The 
degraded  parents  and  the  guilty  favorite  also  soon 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  the  two  younger 
brothers  of  Ferdinand.  They  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  attention.  Napoleon,  however, 
studiously  refrained  from  recognizing  the  right 
of  either  party  to  the  throne.  He  thus  unex- 
pectedly found  the  whole  royal  family  in  his 
power. 

Whatever  hesitation  he  may  previously  have 
felt,  in  reference  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  he 
hesitated  no  longer.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Charles  IV.  The  old  king,  conscious  of  his  ut- 
ter inability  to  retain  the  throne,  greatly  preferred 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  rather  than 
in  the  hands  of  his  hated  son.  He,  therefore^ 
expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  any  prince  whom  Napoleon  might  appoint. 
Napoleon  then  sent  for  Escoiquiz,  the  tutor 
and  minister  of  Ferdinand,  and  thus  addressed 
him: 

*'I  can  not  refuse  to  interest  myself  in  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  king  who  has  thrown  him- 
self on  my  protection.  The  abdication  of  Charles 
IV.  was  clearly  a  compulsory  act.  My  troops 
were  then  in  Spain.  Some  of  them  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  court.  Appearances  authorized 
the  belief  that  I  had  some  share  in  that  act  of 
violence.  My  honor  requires  that  I  should  take 
immediate  step^  to  dissipate  such  a  suspicion. 

"  I  would  say  further  that  the  interests  of  my 
empire  require  that  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  mine,  should  relinquish  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  interests  of  your  natioa 
equally  call  for  the  same  change.  The  new  dy- 
nasty which  I  shall  introduce  will  give  it  a  good 
constitution,  and  by  its  strict  alliance  with  France, 
preserve  Spain  from  any  danger  on  the  side  of 
that  power  which  is  alone  in  a  situation  seriously 
to  menace  its  independence.  Charles  IV.  is 
willing  to  cede  to  me  his  rights,  and  those  of  his 
family,  persuaded  that  his  sons  are  incapable  of 
governing  the  kingdom,  in  the  difficult  times 
which  are  evidently  approaching. 

"  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  decided 
me  to  prevent  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  from 
reigning  any  longer  in  Spain.  But  I  esteem 
Ferdinand.  I  am  anxious  to  give  him  some  in- 
demnity for  the  sacrifices  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make.  Propose  to  him,  therefore,  t& 
renounce  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  himself  and 
his  descendants.  I  will  give  him,  in  exchange^ 
Etruria,  with  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  my 
niece  in  marriage.  If  he  refuses  these  conditions, 
I  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  father. 
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And  neither  he  nor  his  brother  shall  receive  an  j 
indemnity.  I(^  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  what 
I  desire,  Spain  shall  presenre  its  independence, 
Its  laws,  usages,  and  religion.  I  do  not  desire 
a  village  of  l^pain  for  myself" 

Charles  IV.,  Louisa,  and  Godoy.  enervated  by 
years  of  vicious  indulgence,  lovea  royalty  only 
for  the  luxurious  dissipation  in  which  it  permit- 
ted them  to  revel.  Most  cheerfully  they  sur> 
rendered  the  uneasy  crown  of  Spain  to  Napoleon, 
in  exchange  for  a  handsome  castle,  ample  grounds 
for  hunting,  and  money  enough  for  the  gratifica- 
tien  of  their  voluptuous  desires.  Ferdinand  and 
his  brothers  were  more  reluctant  to  surrender 
their  right  of  inheritance.  By  previous  arrange- 
ment Napoleon  met  the  whole  family  together. 
The  king  and  queen,  who  thoroughly  detested 
their  son,  were  determined  to  compel  him  to  ab- 
dicate. It  was  an  extraordinary  interview.  The 
imbecile  old  king,  brandishing  over  the  head  of 
Ferdinand  a  long  gold-headed  cane,  upon  which 
he  usually  leaned,  loaded  him  with  reproaches 
and  imprecations.  Suddenly  the  mother,  with 
her  more  voluble  woman^s  tongue,  fell  upon  the 
culprit.  A  flood  of  most  uncourtly  epithets  she 
poured  upon  the  victim.  Napoleon  was  amazed 
and  even  confused  at  the  strange  scene.  For  a 
fow  moments  he  remained  in  mute  astonishment. 
He  then  retired,  having  first  coldly  informed 
Ferdinand,  that  if  he  did  not  resign  the  crown, 
that  evening,  to  his  father,  he  should  be  arrested 
as  a  rebellious  son,  the  author  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  throne  and  the  life  of  his  parents. 
As  Napoleon  left  the  room  he  exclaimed  to  those 
around  him, 

"  What  a  mother !  what  a  son !  The  Prince 
of  Peace  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  person.  But 
after  all  he  is  perhaps  the  least  incompetent  of 
this  degenerate  court.**  He  then  added,  "  What 
I  am  doing  now,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  is 
not  good.  I  know  that  well  enough.  But  policy 
demands  that  I  should  not  leave  in  my  rear,  and 
that  too  so  near  Paris,  a  dynasty  inimical  to 
mine." 

Ferdinand,  fully  conscious  of  guilt,  trembled 
in  view  of  a  trial  for  treason,  enforced  by  the  in- 
flexible justice  of  Napoleon.  Rather  than  incur 
the  hazard,  for  he  knew  that  neither  his  father 
nor  his  mother  would  show  him  the  least  mercy, 
he  preferred  to  accept  the  abundant  rewards 
which  Napoleon  ofiere^.  He,  however,  declined 
the  crown  of  Etruria,  and  accepted  the  chateau 
of  Navarre,  with  an  annual  income  of  $S00,000 
for  himself  and  $80,000  for  each  of  his  brothers. 
Charles,  with  Louisa  and  Manuel,  their  revenge 
being  gratified  by  the  dethronement  of  Ferdi- 
nand, were  well  satisfied  with  the  exchange  of 
a  thorny  crown  for  an  opulent  retreat,  fine  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  ample  revenues.  They  slum- 
bered away  their  remaining  years  in  idleness  and 
sensual  excess. 

Napoleon  assigned  to  the  young  princes  the 
ehateau  of  Valcn9ay  as  a  residence  until  Navarre 
could  be  made  ready  for  them.  He  wrote  to  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  the  high-bred,  courtly, 
pleasure-loving  proprietor  of  the  magnificent 


chateau,  to  receive  the  princes  with  all  allorinf 
attentions. 

*•  I  desire,"  he  wrote, "  that  the  princes  be  re- 
ceived without  external  pomp,  but  heartily  and 
with  sympathy,  and  that  you  60  every  thhig  in 
your  power  to  amuse.them.  If  you  have  a  the- 
atre at  Valency,  and  can  engage  eome  comedians 
to  come,  it  vrill  not  be  a  bad  plan.  You  had 
better  take  Madame  de  Talleyrand  thither  with 
four  or  five  other  ladies.  If  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  (Ferdinand)  should  faH  in  love  with 
some  pretty  woman,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  es- 
pecially if  we  were  sure  of  her.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  me  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  should  not  take  any  false  step.  I  de- 
sire, therefore,  that  he  be  amused  and  occupied. 
Stem  policy  would  demand  that  I  should  shut 
him  up  in  some  fortress.  But  as  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  my  arms,  and  has  promised  to  de 
nothing  without  my  orders,  and  that  every  thing 
shall  go  on  in  Spain  as  I  desire,  I  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  sending  him  to  a  country  seat,  and 
surrounding  him  with  pleasure  and  survetlUnet. 
This  will  probably  last  throughout  the  month  of 
May  and  a  part  of  June,  when  the  affairs  of 
Spain  may  have  taken  a  turn,  and  I  shall  then 
know  what  part  to  act.  With  regard  to  your* 
self,  your  mission  is  an  extremely  honorable  one. 
To  receive  under  your  roof  three  illustrious  per- 
sonages, in  order  to  amuse  them,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
also  with  your  rank." 

Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  were  well  con- 
tented with  their  inglorious  yet  voluptuous  lot. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear.  Napoleon,  while 
thus  dethroning  them,  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  their  minds,  that  they  became  his  warm  ad- 
mirers and  friends.  They  exulted  in  his  suc- 
cessive victories,  and  celebrated  them  with  il- 
luminations and  bonfires.  Nothing  in  Napoleon's 
whole  career,  more  strikingly  than  this,  exhibit*  4 
his  extraordinary  powera.  Fiction  has  never 
conceived  any  thing  more  marvelous.  Without 
firing  a  gun,  he  overturned  the  monarchy  of 
Spain.  A  proud  and  powerful  dynasty  he  re- 
moved from  the  throne  of  their  ancestora.  He 
sent  them  into  exile.  He  placed  his  own  brother 
upon  their  throne.  And  yet  these  exiled  princes 
thanked  him  for  the  deed,  and  were  never  weary 
of  proclain^ng  his  praises. 

Napoleon  issued  the  following  proclamation 
to  the  Spanish  people.  ** Spaniards!  afler  a 
long  agony  your  nation  was  on  the  point  of  per- 
ishing. I  saw  your  miseries  and  hastened  to 
apply  a  remedy.  Your  grandeur,  your  power, 
form  an  integral  part  of  my  own.  Your  princes 
have  ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  I  have  no  wish  to  reign  over  your  prov- 
inces, but  I  am  desirous  of  acquiring  eternal 
titles  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  posterity. 
Your  monarchy  is  old-  My  mission  is  to  pour 
into  its  veins  the  blood  of  youth.  I  will  ame- 
liorate all  your  institutions,  and  make  you  enjoy, 
if  you  second  my  eflbrts,  the  blessings  of  refone, 
vrithout  its  collisions,  its  disorders,  its  conwi. 
I  have  convoked  a  general  msMmblj  of 
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tho  deputations  of  ]roar  provinces  and  cities.  I 
am  desirous  of  ascertaining  your  wants  by  per- 
sonal intercourse.  I  will  then  lay  aside  all  the 
titles  I  have  acquired,  and  place  your  glorious 
crown  on  the  head  of  my  second  self,  after  hav- 
ing secured  for  you  a  constitution  which  may 
establish  the  sacred  and  salutary  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  people.  Spaniards !  reflect  on  what  your 
Others  were ;  on  what  yon  now  are.  The  fault 
dees  not  lie  in  you ;  but  in  the  constitution  by 
which  yon  have  been  governed  Conceive  the 
most  ardent  hopes  and  confidence  in  the  results 
of  your  present  situation,  for  I  wish  that  your 
latest  posterity  should  preserve  the  recollection 
of  me,  and  say.  He  toas  the  regenerator  of  our 
eouTUnf.** 

Louis  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Holland,  de- 
pressed by  sickness  and  domestic  troubles,  de- 
chned  the  more  onerous  burden  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Napoleon  wrote  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing note  to  Joseph,  the  King  of  Naples. 

*'  Charles  IV.  has  ceded  to  me  all  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  This  crown  I  have  des- 
tined for  you.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  can  not 
be  compared  with  Spain.  Spain  has  eleven 
millions  of  inhabitants.  It  has  a  revenue  of 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  colonies  in 
America.  It  is  the  crown  which  will  place  you 
at  Madrid,  three  days'  journey  from  France.  At 
Madrid  you  are  actually  in  France.  Naples  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  I  desire  there- 
fore that  immediately,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  you  will  commit  the  regency  to  whomso- 
ever you  please,  and  the  command  of  the  troops 
to  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  that  you  set  out  for 
Bayonno  by  the  shortest  route  possible.  Keep 
the  secret  from  every  body  As  it  is,  it  will  only 
be  suspected  too  soon." 

In  Spain  there  were  no  popular  institutions. 
The  monarchy  was  an  absolute  despotism.  The 
priesthood,  by  the  gloomy  terrors  of  the  inqmsi- 
tion  repressed  all  political  and  religious  inquiry. 
The  masses  of  the  people  were  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance  and  diiBbasement.  A  govern- 
ment more  utteriy  eormpt  and  worthless,  prob- 
ably never  existed  in  civilized  lands.  The  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  Spaniards  firom  such  a  gov- 
ernment, and  to  confer  upon  them  ennobling 
laws  and  equal  rights,  is  not  a  deed  which  ean 
excite  very  deep  abhorrence.  Had  Napoleon 
sooceeded  according  to  his  wishes,  Spain  would 
have  been  filled  with  monuments  reared  to  his 
ttemory  by  an  enfranchised  and  grateful  people. 
It  is  the  greatest  curse  of  slavery  that  the  op- 
pressed know  not  the  worth  of  liberty.  No 
slaves  hug  their  fetters  more  tenaoiously  than 
the  victims  of  spiritual  fanaticism. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was,  by  universal  acclaim, 
a  high  minded,  intelligent,  conscientious  mnn. 
In  purity  of  morals  he  was  above  reproach.  The 
earnestness  of  his  philanthropy  has  never  been 
questioned.  Under  his  mild,  just,  yet  energetic 
away,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  suddenly 
.•mergwt  inU^  glorious  existenceu 


Before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  efficient  agents 
were  dispatched  into  Spain  to  report  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  public  works.  Said  Napo- 
leon, "  I  shall  want  those  documents  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  measures  which  I  shall  order.  I 
shall  want  them  afterward  that  posterity  may 
learn  in  what  state  I  find  the  Spanish  monarchy.*' 
He  formed  the  noblest  projects  for  the  welfare 
of  Spain.  The  designs  he  conceived  and  set  on 
foot  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest 
foes.  A  parliament  or  congress  was  immedi- 
ately assembled  at  Bayonne,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
the  kbigdom.  These  enlightened  patriots  ex- 
ulted in  the  bright  prospects  which  were  open- 
ing before  their  country.  A  free  constitution 
was  adopted,  well  adapted  to  the  manners  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  advancing  light  and  liberty  oC 
the  age. 

Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonne  the  7th  of  June 
1808.  The  Spanish  Congress  waited  upon  the 
new  king,  to  tender  to  him  the  homage  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  They  then,  m  a  body,  visited 
Napoleon.  With  heartfelt  gratitude  they  re- 
turned thanks  to  their  powerful  benefactor,  who 
seemed  to  be  securing  for  Spain  a  prosperous 
and  a  glorious  future.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
Joseph,  escorted  by  a  magnificent  display  of 
veteran  troops,  and  preceded  and  followed  by 
more  than  a  hundred  carriages  filled  with  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  departed  for  Madrid 
to  take  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  notice  of  Joseph's  accession  to  the  Span- 
ish throne  was  immediately  communicated  to  all 
the  foreign  powers.  He  was  promptly  recog- 
nized by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  added  felicitation  to  his  ac^ 
knowledgment,  founded  upon  the  well  known 
exalted  character  of  Joseph  Even  Ferdinand, 
finom  the  palace  of  Valen^ay,  wrote  Joseph  letters 
of  congratulation,  and  entreated  him  to  induce 
Napoleon  to  give  him  one  of  his  nieces  in  mar^ 
riage. 

There  is  something  in  this  wholo  affair  which 
the  ingenuous  mind  contemplates  with  perplexi^ 
and  pain.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  be  able  with 
severity  to  condemn.  Napoleon  has  performed 
so  many  noble  deeds  that  he  can  afford  to  bear 
the  burden  of  his  faults.  But  the  calmly  weigh- 
ing judgment  is  embarrassed  and  hesitates  to 
pass  sentence 'of  condemnation  No  one  can 
contemplate  all  the  difficulties  of  Napoleon's 
position,  without  admitting  that  in  its  la^- 
rinth  of  perplexities  he  has  an  unusual  claim  to 
charity. 

Who,  at  that  time  had  a  right  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  t  Charles  IV.  had  been  nominally 
king.  Godoy,  the  paramour  of  the  queen,  was 
the  real  sovereign.  Charles  had  abdicated  in 
favor  of  Ferdinand.  He  solemnly  declared  to 
the  nation,  **  I  never  performed  an  action,  in  my 
life,  with  more  pleasure."  The  same  day  in 
which  he  made  this  affirmation  he  wrote  his 
secret  protest,  in  which  he  says,  *'  I  declare  that 
my  decree  by  which  I  abdicated  the  crown  in 
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faT«r  of  mj  ion,  i«  an  act  which  I  was  compelled 
to  adopt  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  It 
ehouldi  therefore,  be  regarded  as  null."  Did  the 
throne  belong  to  Charles  and  Godoj.  Ferdinand 
had  grasped  the  throne.  Ho  had  treasonably 
excited  a  rebellion  and  had  forced  his  fether  to 
abdicate.  Had  Ferdinand  a  right  to  the  crown. 
Napoleon  had  convinced  father,  favorite,  and  son, 
that  with  wine  andjiounds,  they  could  pass  their 
time  more  pleasantly  than  in  governing  an  em- 
pire. They  abdicated  in  his  favor.  Had  Napo- 
leon a  right  to  the  throne  1 

If  Napoleon  had  decided  to  sustain  the  iniquit- 
ous claims  of  Ferdinand,  who  by  treachery  and 
violence  had  forced  his  father  to  abdicate,  the 
world  would  have  still  more  severly  condemned 
him.  He  would  foolishly  have  stx^pngthened  the 
party  hostile  to  himself  He  would  have  been 
most  grossly  recreant  to  his  own  principles,  in 
upholding,  by  his  armies,  one  of  the  most  bigot- 
ed, unrelenting  and  liberty-crushing  despotisms 
earth  has  ever  known.  Standing  before  the 
world  as  the  advocate  of  freedom  in  France,  and 
of  slavery  in  Spain,  he  would  have  lefl  a  stigma 
upon  his  name,  which  never  could  have  been 
effaced.  England  did  not  hesitate  to  do  that, 
from  which  the  conscientiousness  of  Napoleon 
revolted  By  her  fleets  and  her  armies  she 
riveted  upon  a  benighted  people  the  fetters  of  a 
most  abasing  and  intolerable  despotism.  She 
thus  inflicted  upon  Spain,  upon  Europe,  and  upon 
the  world,  a  wrong  for  which  she  never  can  atone. 
Look  at  Spain  now.  There  she  still  lies  in  her 
helpless  and  hopeless  abyss  of  dishonor. 

The  combined  kings  of  Europe  by  conspira- 
cies, by  treachery,  by  the  most  rancorous  vio- 
lence were  striving  to  hurl  Napoleon  from  his 
throne.  Earth  never  before  witnessed  such  gi- 
gantic endeavors.  Not  a  monarch  in  the  old 
world  had  a  higher  and  a  holier  claim  to  his 
crown  than  had  Napoleon.  The  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people  had  made  him  their  king. 
In  self-defense,  he  took  from  the  Bourbons  of 
Spain  that  power  which  they  were  striving  to 
use  for  his  destruction.  With  characteristic 
generosity  he  did  every  thing  in  bis  power  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  their  fall .  By  the  course 
he  pursued  he  even  won  the  love  of  their  selfish 
hearts.  But  at  last  the  combined  kings  suc- 
ceeded. They  dethroned  Napoleon.  They  as- 
signed to  him  no  palace  of  leisure  and  of  luxury. 
They  sent  him  to  years  of  protracted  agony  upon 
the  storm  drenched  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  Valen- 
9ay  and  Longwood!  Who  was  the  magnani- 
mous victor  t 

In  reference  to  this  affair.  Napoleon  remarked 
to  0*Meara,  **  If  the  government  I  established 
had  remained,  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  for  Spain.  I  would  have 
regenerated  the  Spaniards.  I  would  have  made 
them  a  great  nation.  In  the  place  of  a  feeble, 
imbecile,  superstitious  race  of  Bourbons,  I  would 
have  given  them  a  new  dynasty,  which  would 
have  no  claim  upon  the  nation,  except  by  the 
good  it  would  have  rendered  unto  it.  I  would 
have  destroyed  superstition  and  priestcraft,  and 


abolished  the  inquisition  and  monasteries  and 
those  lazy  beasts  of  friars." 

In  several  conversations  with  Lss  Casms  be 
remarked,  "  The  impohcy  of  my  conduct  in  ref- 
erence to  Spain,  is  irrevocably  decided  by  the 
results.  I  ought  to  have  given  a  liberal  consti- 
tution to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  charged  Ferdi- 
nand with  its  execution.  If  he  acted  with  good 
faith,  Spain  must  have  prospered  and  harmonized 
with  our  new  manners.  The  great  object  wouU 
have  been  obtained,  and  France  would  have  ac- 
quired an  intimate  ally  and  an  addition  of  power 
truly  formidable.  Had  Ferdinand,  on  the  con- 
trary, proved  faithless  to  his  new  engagements, 
the  Spaniards  themselves  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  dismiss  him,  and  would  have  applied  to 
me  for  a  ruler  in  his  place.  At  all  events  that 
unfortunate  war  of  Spain  was  a  real  afliiction. 
It  was  the  first  cause  of  the  calamities  of 
France. 

*'  I  was  assailed  with  imputations,  for  which, 
however,  I  had  given  no  cause.  History  will  do 
me  justice.  I  was  charged  in  that  affair,  with 
perfidy,  vrith  laying  snares,  and  with  bad  faith, 
and  yet  I  was  completely  innocent.  Never, 
whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
have  I  broken  any  engagement,  or  violated  my 
promise,  cither  with  regard  to  Spain  or  any  other 
power. 

*'Tbe  world  will  one  day  be  convinced,  that 
in  the  principal  transactions  relative  to  Spain  I 
was  completely  a  stranger  to  all  the  domestic 
intrigues  of  its  court ;  that  I  violated  no  engage- 
ment with  the  father  or  the  son ;  that  I  made 
use  of  no  falsehoods  to  entice  them  both  to 
Bayonne,  but  that  they  both  strove  which  should 
be  the  first  to  show  himself  there.  When  I  saw 
them  at  my  feet  and  was  enabled  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  their  total  incapacity,  I  beheld 
with  compassion  the  fate  of  a  great  people.  I 
eagerly^eized  the  singular  opportunity,  held  out 
to  me  by  fortune,  for  regenerating  Spain,  res- 
cuing her  from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  inti- 
mately uniting  her  with  our  system.  It  was,  in 
my  conception,  laying  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  tranquillity  and  security  of  Europe.  But  I 
was  far  from  employing  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
has  been  report^,  any  base  and  paltry  strata- 
gems. If  I  erred,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  by 
daring  openness  and  extraordinary  energy.  Ba- 
yonne was  not  the  scene  of  premeditated  ambush, 
but  of  a  vast  master-stroke  of  state  policy.  I 
could  have  preserved  myself  from  these  imputa- 
tions by  a  little  hypocrisy,  or  by  giving  up  the 
Prince  of  Peace  to  the  fury  of  the  people.  Bat 
the  idea  appeared  horrible  to  me,  and  struck  roe 
as  if  I  was  to  receive  the  price  of  blood.  Be- 
sides, it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  Murat 
did  me  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  whole 
affair. 

*'Be  that  as  it  may,  I  disdained  having  re- 
course to  crooked  and  common-place  expedients. 
I  found  myself  bo  powerful '- 1  dared  to  strike 
from  a  situation  too  exalted.  I  wished  to  act 
like  Providence,  which,  of  its  own  accord,  ap- 
plies remedies  to  the  wretchedness  of  mankind, 
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bj  means  occasionally  iriolent,  but  for  which  it 
is  unaccountable  to  human  judgment. 

"  Such,  in  a  few  words,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is 
the  whole  history  of  the  affair  of  Spain.  Let 
the  world  write  and  say  what  it  thinks  fit,  the 
result  must  be  what  I  have  stated.  You  will 
percciye  that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever 
for  my  pursuing  indirect  means,  falsehoods, 
breach  of  promises,  and  violation  of  my  faith. 
f  n  order  to  render  myself  culpable,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  have 
gratuitously  dishonored  myself  I  never  yet  be- 
trayed any  wish  of  such  a  nature.^* 

Says  Alison,  '*  Perhaps  in  the  whole  annals 
of  the  world,  blackened  as  they  are  by  deeds  of 
wickedness,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more 
atrocious  system  of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  dissimu- 
lation, than  that  by  which  Napoleon  won  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.**  On  the 
contrary,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  To  do  Napo- 
leon justice,  he  at  no  time,  through  this  extra- 
ordinary discussion,  made  the  least  attempt  to 
color  his  selfish  policy."  Sir  Walter  is  unde- 
niably right.  It  is  a  plain  story.  The  Spanish 
Bourbons  were  involved  in  the  most  desperate 
family  quarrel.  Father  and  son  hated  each  other 
implacably.  Both,  of  their  own  accord,  hast- 
ened to  Napoleon  to  secure  his  co-operation. 
Napoleon,  who  had  previously,  in  consequence 
of  their  perfidy,  contemplated  their  overthrow, 
Availed  himself  of  this  unexpected  opportunity. 
He  told  them  frankly  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
him  to  leave  either  of  them  upon  the  throne. 
He  promised  that,  if  they  would  abdicate,  he 
would  give  them  aU  they  wanted — wealth  and 
splendor.  The  hostility  between  the  parent 
and  the  son  was  so  malignant,  that  each  party 
preferred  to  see  Napoleon  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  rather  than  the  other.  They  both  ac- 
cepted. Napoleon  conferred  upon  them,  with 
princely  magnificence,  palaces  and  hunting- 
grounds,  and  placed  one  of  the  noblest  of  men 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  regeneration 
of  the  degraded  peninsula  was  commenced.  Na- 
poleon hoped  that  he  was  now  secure  from  a 
stab  in  the  back. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  at  Ba- 
yonne,  Napoleon  was  hourly  animating,  by  his 
tireless  energies,  the  most  distant  provinces  in 
his  empire.  HeHiad  commenced  a  series  of  most 
Herculean  eflTorts  to  develop  the  maritime  re- 
sources of  France.  Harbors  and  docks  were 
formed.  The  coasts  were  fortified.  Vessels  of 
every  description  were  built.  Great  care  was 
devoted  to  the  training  of  naval  ofiScers.  Every 
available  resource  was  called  into  action  to  pro- 
tect the  French  flag  from  insult,  and  to  secure 
for  France  the  benefits  of  conmierce.  In  his 
intervals  of  leisure  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  along  the  shore,  visiting  the  sea-ports,  and 
gaining  much  information  relative  to  naval  affairs. 
During  one  of  these  excursions,  he  had  seen  num- 
bers of  fine  oaks  and  firs  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  rotting  for  Want  of  means  of  transport.  **  My 
heart  bleeds,**  he  wrote  to  his  minister,  **  to  see 
ail  this  ▼alttible  wood  perishing  uselessly.*' 
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PARIS  is  undoubtedly  the  most-  civilized  city 
in  the  world.  There  are  oflUces  in  that  me- 
tropolis where  marriages  are  negotiated.  In  our 
beloved  native  land  we  manage  the  matter  difi!er- 
ently.  We  have  oflSces  to  negotiate  loans,  ^., 
and  upon  the  profits  therefrom  derived,  we  ven- 
ture to  effect  matrimonial  alliances  It  is  an 
indirect  method.  For,  as  you  will  admit,  it  is 
much  simpler,  when  I  wish  to  dispose  of  my 
daughter's  hand,  to  step  into  an  oflSce,  and  pay 
one  or  two  per  cent,  upon  a  blonde  bridegroom 
(for  instance),  personally  inoffensive,  and  wai^ 
ranted  to  enjoy  $8000  per  annum.  It  saves  much 
doubtful  visiting  and  many  inquiries.  I  am  not 
obliged  to  beseech  Amelia  Jane  to  beware  until 
I  have  ascertained  the  necessary  details  about  her 
lover,  which  is  a  delay  that  plunges  us  into  all 
kinds  of  confusion.  On  her  part,  Amelia  Jane  is 
not  exposed  to  harassing  doubts  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  silk  dresses,  or  what  amount  of  car> 
riage-hire  she  may  indulge  in ;  and  has  it  clearly 
understood,  at  the  outset,  that  she  is  to  have  two 
new  bonnets,  and  opera  d  discreliotij  annually. 

Society  ought  to  be  more  exactly  regulated  in 
this  respect.  To  save  all  embarrassment,  and 
promote  universal  good- feeling,  there  should  be 
delicate  little  notices  let  into  the  front  doors  of 
fine  houses — mine,  for  example,  and  yours — upon 
which  it  would  be  well  to  inscribe,  in  gold  letters 
of  the  most  persuasive  shape — 
'  Young  men  under  $5000  per  an.  not  admitted. 

This  wotHd  save  all  trouble.  It  would  certify 
to  the  youths  who  fiiiled  of  the  conditions,  that  it 
was  useless  for  them  to  lavish  their  hearts*  yearn- 
ing upon  that  particular  prize,  and  it  would  secure 
Amelia  Jane  from  all  uncertainty ;  while  she  could 
follow  the  sweet  prompting  of  nature  toward  any 
of  the  suitors  in  the  parlor,  sure  that  every  one 
of  them  would  allow  the  prescribed  quantity  of 
bonnet,  opera,  and  carriage. 

These  terms  might  not  be  inflexible.  As  years 
wore  on,  and  Amelia  Jane  advanced  with  them, 
and  other  Amelia  Janes  began  to  appear  in  the 
parior,  and  swarms  of  youths  whose  incomes  re- 
mained sullenly  fixed  at  $4000,  or  even  $3000 
per  annum,  passed  hopelessly  by  the  fatal  door, 
repressing  their  choking  sighs,  and  cursing  their 
unhappy  fates :  then  that  door  might  relax,  and 
the  stern  5  melt  graciously  into  a  4,  and  so,  grad- 
ually and  by  lingering  degrees,  as  the  girls  came 
on,  and  the  ardent  youths  did  not — you  and  I, 
the  happy  fathers  of  brilliant  bevies  ef  Amelia 
Janes,  might  waive  our  rights  of  superiority,  and 
generously  descend  to  meet  the«world. 

How  this  would  simplify  society !  And  yet  1 
am  not  sure  that  the  Paris  method  is  not  better. 
To  be  sure  it  comes  originally  from  the  East, 
where  marriages  are  managed  by  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  pair,  and  the  husband  never  sees 
his  bride*s  face  until  they  are  married.  But  it  is 
still  superior  in  Paris,  where  the  intermediate  is 
a  broker,  unknown  to  both  parties.  For  where  is 
a  disinterested  negotiator  desirable,  if  not  in  mat- 
rimonial arrangements  t  Paris  is  certainly  the 
capital  of  civilization. 
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I  haid  onderUketi  to  be  the  negotiator  for  my 
(fiend,  Don  Bobtail ;  or»  if  not  precively  negoti- 
ator, yet  what  was  much  the  same  thing — to  s«- 
cure  his  marriage  with  an  iieireaa. 

Now,  in  England,  I  am  toId«  thia  ie  not  to 
difficult  a  thing  to  do.  That  superb  aristocracy, 
of  which  the  great  and  good  George  the  Fourth 
was  so  noble  a  head,  is  dear  in  its  Ust  analysis 
to  every  loyal  child  of  the  island,  and  as  history 
shows  conclusively  that  the  best,  most  heroic, 
and  most  valuable  men  have  always  been  titled, 
so  every  well-regulated  parent  goes  down  with 
gratitude  to  the  grave,  if  Ata  Amelia  Jane  can 
only  become  Lady  Adolphus  John. 

To  such  well-regulated  parents  the  mention  of 
the  noble  name  is  enough— -that  includes  the  three 
graces,  the  nine  muses,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments. It  is  only  necessary  for  My  Lord  to 
specify  the  sum  which  he  will  condescend  to  re- 
ceive with  his  precious  Amelia,  and  the  morning 
upon  which  it  will  suit  his  convenience  to  say 
**  yes"  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  Wed- 
ding breakfasts — a  delightful  traveling  costume — 
the  proper  announcement  to  a  breathless  workl, 
**  It  is  confidently  rumored  that  the  Right  Hon. 
the  King  of  Clubs  is  about  to  lead  to  the  hymen- 
eal altar  the  young,  lovely,  and  accomplished 
Amelia  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Norfolk  Brindle, 
of  Brindle  Lodge,  Chatsworth,  Devon,  Esq." — the 
rapid  drive  to  St.  George*s— the  collation — the 
**  happy  pair  left  at  two  o'clock  in  the  pony  sulky 
of  the  noble  and  gallant  bridegroom,  for  the  seat 
of  the  accomplished  bride's  lather,  Bsndle  Lodge, 
Chatsworth,  Devon" — ^the  **  yesterday  morning, 
at  Bull  Terrace,  Smithfield,  the  Lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  King  of  Clubs,  of  a  son" — all  these  follow  in 
due  order.  An  interested  world  of  Norfolk  Brindle, 
Esquires,  hang  over  the  radiant  items,  and  long 
for  their  turn,  and  their  Amelia's  title,  to  arrive. 

So  they  manage  it  in  England.  No  problem  in 
society  so  easy,  as — given  a  title  to  marry  an 
heiress.  One  can  not  wonder  at  the  high  moral 
tone  so  evident  in  those  circles,  nor  at  the  vir- 
tuous frown  with  which  French  novels  are  con- 
demned and — read.  Had  I  been  in  London  with 
the  Spanish  Embassador,  I  think  I  could  have 
managed  it. 

■But  it  was  not  so  easy  in  a  land  of  republican 
virtue,  where  men  are  measured  by  their  worth, 
and  not  by  any  accessories  of  fortune.  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  American  female  scorns  the 
gauds  of  wealth,  and  longs  for  connubial  felicity 
in  a  suburban  cot  1  Is  it  not  evident  that  **  the 
matches,"  par  excellence^  are  not  the  men  of  brass, 
but  of  brains ;  «and  that  every  girl  is  considered 
to  have  married  admirably,  who  has  rejected 
820,000  a  year  and  age,  for  youth  and  love  1  Are 
they  ever  called  foolish !  Is  she  who  takes  an 
inveterate  case  of  gilded  gout,  aged  sixty-five, 
ever  called  a  quiet,  sensible  woman,  without  ro- 
mantic flummery,  and  who  knows  what  she  is 
about  I  Of  course  she  is  not.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  we  all  grieve  over  it  It  is  no- 
torious that  when  our  friends  are  engaged,  we 
instantly  inquire,  "  Are  they  very  much  in  love  t" 
and  never,  *'  What's  his  income  V 


Title,  of  course,  would  avail  the  dittingiiiahe^ 
Don  nothing. 

^  My  young  friend,'*  he  said  to  me,  not  long 
after  the  little  episode  related  in  our  May  Nubi<^ 
ber,  **  I  remember  that  you  promised  to  assist 
me  to  marry  an  heiress.  I  am  quite  ready.  My 
father  was  a  roan  of  great  wealth  and  I  was  eariy 
initiated  into  all  the  accomplishmenta  of  a  maa 
of  fashion.  I  adopted  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
have  had  the  honor  ^f  dancing  at  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  My  &ther  left  me  nothmg,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  exist  by  raising  little  loans  among 
my  friends  " 

*'  Polish  Counts  Icthyosaurowski  ?"  inquired  L 

The  Spanish  Embassador  smiled  blandly,  and 
took  snuff. 

*'  My  young  friend  is  facetious,"  he  continued 
**  But  for  my  part  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  a  fisher^ 
boy  rather  than  a  gentleman,  since  now,  with* 
out  any  profession,  and  with  a  carefully  culti* 
vated  repugnance  to  work,  I  have  no  resourcf 
but  to  marry  an  heiress :  or,"  added  the  Doi^ 
taking  snuflT,  **  raising  farther  loans." 

We  walked  on  silently  for  some  time.  The 
Don  twirled  his  mustache,  and  looked  at  aU  the 
women  we  passed.  I  was  lost  in  meditatien ; 
telling  over  the  list  of  ladies  of  whose  favor  I  could 
be  sure,  for  a  well  authenticated  Spanish  Don. 
While  I  was  still  abstracted  I  heard  a  quiet 
laugh,  from  my  companion,  a  merry  gurgling  in 
his  cravat.  It  was  a  laugh  so  purely  private  thai 
I  was  afraid  of  intruding  if  I  asked^— 

"What  is  it  1" 

'  But  I  could  not  help  it,  and  asked. 

*^  I  observed  an  old  acquaintance  passing,** 
replied  Fandango,  smiling  again. 

•*Ah,  then,  you  have  friends  in  the  city," 
inquired  I. 

"  Friends  is  perhaps  a  strong  term,"  rejoinedl 
the  Embassador;  and  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

I  looked  at  him,  surprised ;  and,  tapping  hia 
snufif-box,  he  offered  it  to  me — and  added : 

**  It  was  young  Dove  that  passed." 

"  An  ingenuous  youth,"  said  I,  for  I  had  grea 
respect  for  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Dove,  who  had 
passed  a  few  months  in  Europe,  *' where,"  aa 
he  used  to  say  t«  an  admiring  circle  of  untrav- 
eled  youths,  "  I  raiker  saw  the  elephant." 

**  A  very  ingenuous  youth,"  said  Don  Bobtail 
Fandango,  and  smiled  so  radiantly,  that  I  could 
not  help  saying : 

*'You  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dovel" 

**I  Aad  for  one  evening,"  replied  the  Don; 
''and  I  was  thinking  aa  he  passed  whether  I 
might  not  effect  a  loan  from  him.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  little  transaction  of  the  kind  when 
we  met  upon  the  Continent,  which,  if  you  think 
it  would  amuse  you,  I  will  relate." 

*'  Do  so,  by  all  neana.  Dove  is  one  of  my 
models." 

My  friend  took  snuff,  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  me  ;  then  commenced : 

**  One  evening  at  the  Albergo  Reale,  or  Hotel 
Royal,  at  Bologna,  I  was  just  finishing  my  dinner 
at  the  tabk-d'hote,  and  maditatlng  with  sooi* 
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eurioiity  how  I  should  pay  my  hill  there,  for 
whieh  the  ho«t  had  expressed  some  anxiety.  I 
had  but  two  or  three  iriends  in  town,  and  they 
were  at  different  hotels*  where,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  the  landlords  were  in  a  similar  nn- 
certainty  respecting  the  bills  «f  my  friends. 
While  I  was  thus  passing  the  time  ov^  my 
glass,  with  a  Vienna  newspaper  in  ray  hand,  a 
youth  entered,  with  a  lordly  ur,  and  glancing 
superciliously  around  the  room,  sat  down  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  table,,  and  interrogated  the 
host  in  very  bad  French,  as  to  what  there  was 
in  the  house  fit  for  dinner. 

**  Tou  would  have  thought,  probably « my  young 
friend  Smytthe,  from  the  fine  clothes,  the  waists 
tfoat  buttons,  the  kid-gloves,  the  thin  boots,  the 
iuperfine  surtout,  that  it  was  probably  the  heir 
of  the  Russian  throne,  or  a  son  of  the  Sultan, 
traveling,  with  all  his  royalty  but  his  pride, 
incog.  I  was  not  so  deceived.  In  the  course 
of  travels  by  no  means  limited,  I  recognised  in 
diis  superb  swagger,  this  aristoeratie  ill-breed- 
ing, one  of  your  beloved  countrymen — one  of 
the  class,  I  mean,  who  pity  Englishmen,  because 
they  don*t  elect  a  Queen  every  four  years,  and 
who  sniff  at  the  Campagna,  and  ask  if  you  have 
ever  seen  a  prairie ; — who  cross  the  ocean  to 
visit  palaces  in  which  hereditary  wealth  and 
royal  care  have  collected  invaluable  works  of 
art,  and  laugh  at  monirchies ; — ^who  erush  and 
erewd  for  hours  to  get  a  standing-place  in  the 
Sbtine  Chapel,  and  hear  the  Mutrert^  then  go 
back  to  the  hotel  to  rail  at  ^  intolerable  mum- 
meries of  Romanism ; — ^who  boast  interminably 
of  Yankee  shrewdness,  and  pay  the  highest 
price  for  all  the  worst  things  in  Europe ; — who 
laugh  at  the  obsequiousness  of  snobs,  and  refuse 
to  take  off  their  hats  in  honor  of  the  Host ; — 
whose  only  pride,  they  say,  is  that  they  are 
Americans  and  republicans,  and  whose  first  care 
is  to  bo  invited  to  royal  apd  noble  balls,  and  to 
fegret  earnestly  that  nations  should  try  to  be 
fepublican  befbre  they  are  prepared  for  it ; — ^who 
come  home  and  daxzle  you,  my  dear  Smytthe, 
and  others  like  you,  with  the  recital  of  their 
heroic  and  mysterious  adventures  with  count- 
Mtes,  because  they  have  been  the  easy  dupe  of 
every  grisette  in  Paris>  and  of  every  diarper  on 
the  Continent — cheated  by  picture^ealers — by 
men  who  mysteriously  smuggle  genuine  Ha- 
vanas,  which  are  made  by  thousands  in  the  next 
ftreet — by  couriers — by  landlords--by  porters, 
and  who  always  pay  five  or  six  francs  for  the 
useless  candles  which  are  lighted  in  every  hotel 
«pon  their  arrival,  and  whidi  they  are  too  proud 
to  blow  out. 

"  This  is  the  style  of  gentleman  I  immediately 
recognized  in  the  galknt  youth  who  entered 
and  ordered  his  dinner. 

*'  Then,  of  course,  he  ordered  Galignant 

^  I  knew  that  he  woukl  presently  begin  to  tftudy 

e,  so  I  fell  into  an  abstracted  state  of  tooth- 

and  newspaper-reading,  and  assumed 

aristocratic  air,  in  which  you  republicans 

are  naturally  not  very  discriminating. 

**  He  presently  selected  the  most  expensire  wine 
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upon  the  bill  and  ordered  It  to  be  got  ready, 
while  a  bottle  of  champagne  washed  down  his 
solitary  dinner.  I  knew  that  he  was  pleased 
with  my  appearance ;  I  knew  that  he  considered 
me  to  be  a  nobleman  (as  I  am),  and  that  he 
wished  me  to  be  duly  impressed  with  his  own 
grandeur. 

'*  *  Send  my  servant,*  said  he,  when  the  waiter 
brought  him  the  wine. 

**  The  moment  afterward,  GiuiMppe,  one  of  my 
old  friends,  to  whom  I  have  been  oAen  indebt^ 
for  the  ne^ES  of  the  arrival  of  a  pigeon — I  mean 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  (pigeon  is  a 
technical  term  for  these  in  the  polite  European 
cireles  that  I  frequent),  in  the  town  where  we 
chanced  to  meet.  Giuseppe  was  what  you  re- 
publicans would  caU  **  smart.'*  He  used  to  make 
90  per  osnt  upon  all  money  that  passed  through 
his  hands. 

**  Giuseppe's  eyes  and  mine  exchanged  greet- 
ings when  he  entered,  but  we  said  nothlog." 

"  Was  M.  Ghiseppe  in  the  d^>lomatic  career," 
inquired  I  of  Don  Bobtail. 

"  No,  not  precisely,'*  said  he,  "  he  was  a  cou- 
rier." 

"Ah!"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  he. 

Then  he  continued  : 

"My  young  American  friend,  who  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  than  the  amiable  Mr.  Dove,  who 
has  just  passed,  ordered  Giuseppe  in  a  very 
audible  tone  to  see  that  the  carriage  was  pro- 
perly sheltered,  and  that  all  four  of  the  small 
trunks  were  taken  to  his  room — as  for  the  rest 
it  was  no  matter.  Then  he  asked  Giuseppe  if 
there  were  probably  any  good  specimens  of  the 
Bolognese  School  to  be  obtained  at  a  human 
price,  for  he  was  fond  of  the  Bolognese,  School, 
and  would  much  like  to  own  a  fine  specimen. 

"  Giuseppe  said  that  he  had  heard  last  winter 
of  a  fine  Caracci  in  the  private  gallery  of  the 
Count  Cassaccio,  for  which  the  hereditary  Duke 
of  Mum-Frappe  had  offered  ten  thousand  francs : 
but  the  family  of  Cassaccio,  although  reduced, 
woukl  not  let  it  go  under  eleven  thousand.  The 
papers  were  perfbct,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  pictures  in  the  Cassaccio  Gallery. 

"  Mr.  Dove  listened  to  this  story  as  if  he  were 
sorry  Uie  price  had  not  been  a  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

"  *  Well,'  said  he,  when  Giuseppe  had  finished, 
'  I  will  see  in  the  morning.' 

"  This  little  passage,  I  knew,  had  been4>li^ed 
off  upon  me,  and  I  was  more  grateful  to  my 
amiable  young  friend  Mr.  Dove,  than  he  had  auy 
suspicion,  for  the  iitsight  into  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources, with  which  he  had  favored  me. 

"When  his  expensive  bottle  of  wine  came  up, 
and  he  was  UxtXj  embarked  upon  it,  and  was 
getting  stranded  upon  the  advertisements  at  the 
bottom  of  Galignani,  I  arose  carelessly,  and  was 
slowly  sauntering  down  the  room,  quite  over- 
looking Dove,  and  filliping  the  crumbs  from  my 
trowsen,  when  seeing  him  layhig  down  Galigi- 
nani,  I  said  to  him  in  pure  English,  and  with 
w<»n.brod  ^umclMimnce — 
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"  *  Will  yon  permit  me  to  look  at  that  paper/ 

"  *  Oh !  certainly,  sir,*  replied  he. 

*'  I  took  it  and  threw  my  eye  up  and  down  the 
columns." 

**  Did  you  hurt  it,  Don  Bobtail  1"  asked  T  at 
this  moment. 

•*  Hurt  what  r*  said  he.    • 

"  Your  eye,  Don  Bob,"  said  I. 

The  Spanish  Embassador  took  snuff  beaming- 
ly, then  resumed : 

**  As  I  laid  it  down,  I  said  to  the  good  DoTe, 
*  there  seems  to  be  nothing  new.* 

**  *  No,  nothing.    Are  you  an  Englishman  V 

'*  *  No,  I  am  not,*  answered  I. 

**  *  You  speak  the  language  so  well,*  said  Dotc. 

**  *  Indifferently.  You  are  very  kind.  You,  I 
presume,  are  a  Russian  gentleman.* 

"  I  have  observed  that  you  young  Americans  are 
not  sorry  to  be  mistaken  for  the  noblemen  of  any 
nation,  and  I  felt  quite  sure  that  Doiie  would  not 
be  exasperated. 

**  *  No,  I  am  an  American,*  replied  he  smiling. 

**  *  And  a  fortunate  man,  sir,  in  being  so,'  I 
responded.     *  When  I  was  in  your  country — * 

"  *  Have  you  been  in  America!*  asked  Dove. 

**  Now,  strictly  speaking,  I  had  not  been,  but  I 
had  been  in  the  house  of  the  American  Minister 
at  various  Courts  which,  by  diplomatic  courtesy, 
is  considered  his  country.  And  as  I  had  not, 
strictly  speaking,  been  in  the  country,  neither 
was  my  knowledge  of  its  history  so  exact  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  been,  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  plunge  on  rapidly,  so  I  an- 
swered : 

"  *  Oh  !  yes,  I  have  been  in  America,  and — and 
— and,  I  much  admire  the  country  of  the  great 
General  Washington  Irving.* 

*'  I  was  quite  sure  of  the  names  ;  not  so  sure 
that  I  had  composed  them  properly. 

*'  Mr.  Dove  smiled,  and  said  that  he  considered 
me  rather  an  amusing  person. 

** '  You  have  some  good  things  over  here  loo,' 
said  Mr.  Dove. 

"  *  You  are  very  kind,'  I  answered.  *  Yes — a 
few  cities — pictures — statues,  &c. — a  little  his- 
tory, and  so  on — some  tolerable  mountains  and 
ruins.  Yes,  it*8  all  very  well,  on  rather  a  small 
scale.* 

"  *  Pleasant  place,  Bologna  t*  inquired  Dove. 

"*So — so-ish — quiet — a  picture  or  two — an 
arcade  or  so — a  leaning  tower — Rossini  some- 
where in  the  town — quiet — amoral,  rather.  Do 
yeu  stay  long  V 

**'No,  must  be  off  to-morrow,'  said  Dove, 
*must  hurry  home — I  get  tired  of  this  business.' 

***  You've  been  Icng  in  Europe!*  I  asked. 

'*  *  Yes,  six  weeks,  but  I  haven't  seen  half  yet. 
Pve  only  been  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  and  a  part  of  Spain  and  Italy.  I've  got 
Switzerland  and  Germany  to  do  yet,  and  I  must 
be  at  home  in  five  weeks  !* 

"  *  You  leave  in  the  morning!'  I  said. 

*' '  Yes,  I  must  be  off.  I  should  like  to  stay 
iMiger,  but  it's  impossible.     Been  here  long!' 

**  *  Yes,  several  months,'  I  answered,  *  in  fact 
I  am  making  the  tour  of  Europe  at  my  leisure — 


as  easily  as  if  I  were  upon  a  sporting  tour.  I 
have  made  several  friends  here,  charming  pe»> 
sons.  Two  Of  three  are  coming  to  my  room  to- 
night, and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would  join 
us.* 

**  *  Thank  you,'  replied  Dove,  *  don't  care  if  I 
do.  One  likes  to  see  society,  you  know,  when 
he's  traveling.  But,'  added  be,  pausing  a  little^ 
'do  they  speak  English!  Not  to  say  that  I 
don't  speak  French,  but  I'm  more  at  home,  as  it 
were,  in  English.*       ( 

**  *  Make  yourself  easy,  dear  sir,*  said  I,  taking 
out  my  card,  which  singulariy  enough  bore  at 
that  period  of  my  life,  the  name  of  M.  le  Chev»> 
lier  Tric-Trac. 

"The  ingenuous  Dove  looked  flattered  at  a 
nobleman's  attention,  and  asked  me  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine. 

**  I  did  not  decline.  Why  should  I  have  de- 
clined !  It  was  unexceptionable  Sherry — at  leaaC 
to  one  who  rarely  ventured  beyond  mii  ordtiuarg^ 
aind  as  I  knew  that  the  landlord  of  the  house 
had  a  cask  of  wine  from  which  he  drew  off  into 
bottles  with  various  labels,  that  stood  at  band,  in 
accordance  with  orders,  I  knew  the  wine  was 
good.  I  had  often  seen  a  young  Englishman 
order  some  light  sherry,  and  find  it  palatable 
His  friend,  an  American,  would  presently  com- 
mand the  Madeira  of  the  highest  price,  which 
the  same  invaluable  fount  supplied. 

" '  Give  up  drinking  that  stuff,*  Jonathan  would 
jocosely  remark  to  John,  who  would  smile,  and 
sip  the  Madeira,  and  confess  : 

"  *  Well,  after  all,  one  does  get  a  better  wine  fof 
a  better  price.* 

**  And  so  the  graceful  game  of  life  went  forward 
and  all  the  players  were  pleased. 

**  I  appointed  eight  o'clock  as  the  hour  of  re- 
union at  my  rooms,  and  left  my  young  friend 
Dove  for  a  stroll  under  the  Arcades,  in  which  I 
did  not  invite  him  to  join  me,  as  I  wished  to  pay 
a  visit  or  so  to  my  friends.  Repairing  to  the 
Croc€  d'Oro  (you  have  been  in  Bologna!),  I  was 
charmed  to  find  one  of  my  *'  particular  intimates" 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  hotel. 

**  *  Buojia  tera  V  cried  he,  *  what  luck !' 

*'  I  smiled  significantly,  and  stepped  in  to  sip 
coffee  and  smoke  a  friendly  cigar. 

"  *  Are  you  at  leisure  tkds  evening,  M.  Roth- 
schild!* said  I  gravely  to  my  friend. 

'*  *  Quite  so— afler  vespers,'  said  he  seriously. 

"  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,*  continued  I,  *  for  a 
young  friend  of  mine  from  America  has  arrived 
this  evening  in  Bologni,  and  leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  kU  own  carriage;  and  I  thought  to  make 
his  stay  agreeable,  by  a  little  rc-union  at  my 
rooms.* 

** '  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  your  friend's 
acquaintance,'  replied  my  companion ;  *  is  he 
young!' 

**  *  Quite  young.  In  fact,  I  should  say  decided- 
ly young,*  -answered  I  quietly. 

**  *  If  there  is  any  thing  which  especially  pleases 
me,'  said  M.  Rothschild,  *it  is  the  society  of 
ingenuous  youth.' 

'*  My  friend,  M.  Rothschild,  I  may  observe,  hail 
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been  much  in  England,  and  spoke  the  language 
very,  fluently.  He  said  that  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  famous  bank^ig  bouse  of  that 
name,  and  as  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  word 
of  a  gentleman  I  valued  so  highly,  it  was  my  cus- 
tom to  introduce  my  friend  as  M.  Rothschild.  It 
saved  embarrassing  explanations: 

**  *  As  we  may  want  to  amuse  Ourselves,  you 
may  possibly  have  a  pack  of  cards  among  your 
effects  V  I  said  interrogatively. 

**  *  It  is  barely  possible,*  he  rejoined.  *  I  will 
look  ;  and  if  I  should  not  chance  to  find  any,  I 
am  quite  confident  our  good  friend  Setta  Mezzo 
has  a  pack — if—*  he  added,  '  you  had  intended 
him  to  be  of  the  party — * 

**  *  I  think  he  would  be  a  welcome  addition,' 
said  I, '  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  bring 
him,  I  am  quite  suro  Mr.  Dove*8  entertamment 
would  be  secured.* 

**' At  what  hourV  inquired  M.  Rothschild. 

*^  *  At  eight  o'clock/  I  answered. 

••  *  Good-evening,  Signor  Cavaliere.* 

'**  Good-evening,*  M.  Rothschild.' 

'*And  I  passed  pleasantly  along  under  the 
arcades,  humming  an  air  from  La  Stramera.  Do 
you  know  the  Opera,  Mr.  Sm3rtthe  1  It's  one  of 
my  favorites.  Bologna  is  also  one  of  my  favor- 
ite cities.  It  is  quiet,  and  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  great  routes  of  travel.  One  makes 
firiends  there,  not  without  advantage. 

**  However,  I  am  prosing. 

'*  Eight  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  my  friend, 
Mr.  Dove.  He  was  en  graride  lenue.  Fine  black 
throughout,  with  amazing  pearls  for  shirt-studs. 
A  very  delicate  foot  had  Dove,  brilliantly  boot- 
ed. Small  hands,  nicely  kidded.  In  truth,  Mr. 
Smytthe,  the  young  Dove  was  gentlemanly  to  the 
last  degree.  I  have  rarely  met  a  more  gentle- 
manly person  than  Dove. 

"My  room  was  not  very  much  illuminated. 
Light  is  a  little  vulgar,  I  think.  Well  jihaded 
iy>oms,  d  demi-jour^  as  our  amiable  French  friends 
say — and  not  without  reason — are  much  prefer- 
able. Gas  is  gaudy — fortunately  there  is  none 
in  Bologna.  A  wax  candle  or  two  better  suits 
the  complexion.* 

**  Presently  M.  Rothschild  arrived — a  grave 
gentleman,  in  white  cravat  and  loose  black  clothes. 
He  displayed  no  diamonds.  Kings  do  not  al- 
ways wear  their  crowns ;  and  I  have  observed 
that  bankers'  buttons  are  not  always  Friedrich- 
d'ors  nor  Napoleons.  M.  Rothfchild  had,  also, 
roomy  boots,  and  a  hat  which  did  not  dazzle  the 
eye  with  that  painful  polish  of  newness,  observap 
ble  in  the  hats  of— well,  if  you  choose— of  your- 
self, my  dear  Smytthe.  He  was  staid  and  rather 
taciturn.  Yet,  upon  Mr.  Dove's  suggesting  a 
leading  question  about  the  Turkish  loan  then 
pending,  M.  Rothschild  indulged  in  a  very  lu- 
minous exposition  of  the  true  financial  policy 
of  Europe. 

*'  *  You  see,  my  dear  sir,'  said  he,  addressing 
Mr.  Dove,  who  looked  as  if  h^  were  expecting 

*  [What  a  profound  social  obsenralioa  on  tho  part  of 
my  fHend,  Don  Bob.  I  am  proud  to  know  a  maa  who 
knows  so  many  fikoi^,  weU.-^.  S.,  JrJ 


to  be  suddenly  summoned  home  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  *  You 
see  England  can  not  possibly  allow.  Russia  to 
eat  up  Turkey,  nor  can  France  permit  England 
to  take  too  firm  root  in  Egypt.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore plain,  that  the  siaiu  quo  must  be  maintained 
effectively  as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople — the  tt€Uu  quo  maintained,  and  exchanges 
kept  easy  1  That  is  the  point,  ufler  all,  to  keep 
exchanges  easy.  Sorry  to  see,  this  evening,' 
continued  he,  addressing  mc,  *that  the  French 
funds  are  down  again.' 

*'  While  the  eminent  banker  was  employed  in 
stating  to  Mr.  Dove  why  the  French  funds  had 
fallen,  I  heard  the  nimble  step  of  the  Count  Sett« 
Mezzo. 

"  *  Come  in,'  cried  I ;  and  the  Count  came  in, 
resplendent. 

***  The  Count  wore  trowsers  plaited  at  the  hips, 
and  large  around  the  body.  He  had  a  very 
brilliant  waistcoat,  with  metal  buttons,  and  a  dis- 
play of  pArti-colored  jewelry  upon  his  shirt  front, 
a  blue  body-coAt,  with  effulgent  buttons,  and  a 
crimson  cravat  completed  the  bulk  of  his  attire. 
It  was  garnished  with  many  very  beautiful  chains, 
and  his  small  hands  flashed  with  invaluable  rings. 
His  appearance  was  certainly  very  effective,  and 
as  I  saw  that  Dove  was  a  good  deal  impressed,  I 
whispered  to  him  as  I  returned  from  saluting  the 
Count: 

"  *  A  natural  son  of  the  Pope.' 

**  1  saw  the  republican  eyes  of  my  friend  dilate 
with  joy  at  the  intelligence. 

***A  man  of  great  fashion,  repandu  every 
where,'  continued  I ;  then  said : 

**  *■  Count  Setta  Mezzo,  my  particular  friend, 
Mr.  Dove,  from  America.' 

*'  *  Ah !  charme  !*  cried  the  Count,  bowing  ar- 
dently, and  pressing  the  well-kidded  hand  of 
Dove  in  his  own.  '  You  are  from  one  very  great 
country.  Ah!  Amerique,  Amerique !  and  you 
are  recently  arrive  1* 

**  *  A  few  weeks  since,  only,'  replied^.  Dove, 
in  a,  manner  that  did  honor  to  his  country. 

*'  *  And  how  are  mee  friend  Mr.  and  Mr.,'  in- 
quired the  Count,  rattling  over  a  list  of  names, 
apparently  not  unknown  to  Dove. 

*' '  Gracious !  do  you  know  all  those  1'  cried  hc^ 
delighted ;  *  why,  they  are  all  my  friends.' 

**  *  And  immensely  mine,'  shouted  the  Count, 
in  transport.  And  making  as  if  he  were  about 
to  embrace  Mr.  Dove ;  '  I  met  them  in  Baden- 
Baden,  in  Hamburg,  at  Spa,  at  Florence,  every 
where.     Ah  !  my  best,  best  friends !' 

**  *  How  odd  I  never  hekrd  them  speak  of  you,' 
said  Dove. 

'* '  Ah  !  saere  /  I  am  afraid  not  so  odd.  They 
meet  so  many,  they  forget  me,'  and  Count  Setta 
Mezzo,  evidently  the  most  careless  and  jovial  ot 
good  fellows,  looked  a  little  pensive ;  while  Dove 
compared  the  warm-hearted  remembrance  of  his 
new  friend  with  the  heedless  forgetfulness  of  his 
old  companions,  and  determined  to  reproach  them 
when  he  returned  to  *  Amerique^  Amenque.*" 

" '  IPimporte^  vice  la  bagatelle  /'  laughed  the 
gay  Count     *  Come,  I'tic-Trac,  where  are  the 
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tigars?*  cried  he,  in  the  meet  easy,  winning 
manner.  *  How  can  one  young  Americain  lire 
without  his  amoke !' 

** '  Perhaps,'  said  I,  *  snM)ks  nay  be  disagree- 
able to  M.  Rothschild.* 

**  *  Ob,  no,'  said  he,  *  don't  let  me  be  a  bug- 
bear. I  dpn't  smoke.  It  would  hardly  become 
a  man  in  my  situation,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  it. 
I  pray  you  not  to  mind  me.' 

**  Cigars  were  lighted.  And  we  sat  oonTeising 
around  the  table.  The  graTe  M.  Rothschild  en- 
deavored constantly  to  entrap  Mr.  Dove  into  a 
teamed  conversation  upon  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  world,  and  how  the  discoveries 
m  Australia  and  Cahfomia  would  afiisct  the  Rus- 
sian securities.  Dove's  great  respect  for  a  Prince 
among  earthly  rulers  m^de  him  very  attentive,  but 
I  saw  that  he  was  bored.  In  £ict,  you  would  have 
thought,  my  dear  Sm3rtthe,  that  M.  Rothschild  had 
some  intention  of  wearying  his  companion,  so  per- 
tinacious was  he. 

*'At  length  I,  who  saw  how  young  Dove  longed 
to  amuse  himself  in  some  pleasanter  way  than 
discussing  finance,  said : 

**  *■  What  a  pity  we  haven't  a  pack  of  cards,  we 
might  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly  enough.' 

**  The  moment  Dove  heard  the  proposition,  he 
shouted  *  Sure  enough,'  as  if  any  kmd  of  relief 
were  delightful. 

"  *  But,'  said  I,  *  unfortunately  I  play  so  little 
that  I  have  no  cards  in  my  room,  and  it's  late  to 
bay  any — ^the  shops  are  shut.' 

" '  How  very  fortunate  I  am,'  interrupted  the 
Count, '  I  was  going  to  meet  a  few  other  friends 
after  I  leave  your  charming  apartments,  and  I 
bad  one  little  pack  with  me.  I  bought  it  as  I 
came  along.* 

*'  So  saying,  the  Italian  nobleman  produced  a 
fresh  pack,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  young  eyes 
of  my  friend  Dove  sparkled.  I  rang  at  the  same 
time  for  a  little  refiivshment. 

"  *  Perhaps  M.  Rothschild  doesnt  play,'  said 
the  Count. 

*' '  It  is  not  my  habit,  certainly,'  said  that  gen- 
tleman. 

'•*Nor  mine,' added  I. 

**  *  But  I  have  no  moral  objection  to  taking  a 
hand,*  continued  he. 

••  *  Nor  I.'  continued  I. 

**  *  Allans  dancy^  shouted  the  enthusiastic  Ital- 
ian, while  his  eyes  flashed  as  brightly  as  his 
rings  and  chains.  *  Mcester  Dove,  me  and  you 
against  the  old  ones,  hey  V 

**  *  Certainly,'  answered  Dove,  pouring  out 
some  Cognac,  Young  America  and  Young  Italy 
fer  ever !' 

**  And  Dove  and  Setta  Mezzo  clasped  hands 
and  drained  a  glowing  beaker. 

**  M.  Rothschild  proposed  whist,  as  the  game 
most  adapted  to  his  position,  and  quietly  put 
down  a  bill  for  a  thousand  francs.  Dove  opened 
his  eyes,  enchanted  to  play  on  tho  great  scale 
with  so  distinguished  a  man.  Yoa  young  men 
must  see  life,  you  know,  Smytthe.  It's  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  say,  *  when  I  won  a  few  thousands 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  of  Lafitte,  or  of  Roth- 


schik).'     You  understand  all  that,  ywi  yoong 

bla»i  men  of  the  world !  '  I  know  you. 

'*  Well,  we  sat  down  to  whist.  Mr.  Dove  wo« 
the  thousand  francs.  The  Count  winked  at  him. 
M:  Rothschild  said,  grtitely : 

**  *  Sir,  you  are  an  accomplished  player,  I  com- 
pliment you  upon  your  skill.' 

*^  Dove  bhidied.'and  tossed  his  head  carelessly. 
The  play  went  on — and  the  drinking,  and  the 
night.  I  ordered  more  brandy  and  cigars.  Mr. 
Dove  won  again.  The  Count  threw  up  his 
hands  with  delight. 

**  *  Vive  la  jtune  Ameritpu  V  cried  he. 

**Mr.  Dove  smiled  in  return.  He  smiled  a 
great  deal.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  have  diflicnity  in 
stopping.  His  eyes  were  very  radiant  and  very 
red.  His  cheek  was  flushed  too,  and  his  hand 
not  so  steady  as  a  statue's.  In  truth  he  seemed 
a  good  deal  excited,  and  the  few  observatiotw 
wluch  he  ventured,  were  rather  fragmentary — 
in  fact  I  fear  that  Mr.  Dove  h — co — das  bs 
talked. 

**  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  wo  were  a 
good  deal  interested  in  the  game.  The  luck  had 
unfortunately  turned  against  your  countryman, 
who  was  some  five  thousand  francs  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  Cr.  About  three  o'clock,  at  a  very 
interesting  passage  of  the  game,  Mr.  Dove's  eyes 
closed  in  a  reeling  manner,  and  he  sank  quite 
powerless  under  the  table.  We  immediately 
raised  him,  and,  as  it  was  clear  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  play  longer  that  evening — as  I  hoped 
he  would  have  done,  to  recover  what  he  had  lost 
— ^we  resolved  to  carry  him  quietly  to  his  room^ 
in  which  operation  Giuseppe  assisted,  for  which 
M.  Rothschild  gave  him  a  hundred  francs  oa 
account,  which  ho  had  just  found  in  the  purse 
of  Mr.  Dove,  that  the  Count  had  removed  from 
his  pocket,  fearing  that  it  might  increase  hie 
weight  too  much,  as  we  carried  him  to  his 
room.  . 

'*  It  was  very  singular,  also,  that  a  fine  diamond' 
ring  slipped  from  his  finger,  and  could  not  be 
found,  although  M.  Rothschild,  the  Count,  and 
I  searched  every  where  for  it. 

"  The  next  morning  I  learned  that  Mr.  Dove 
was  too  unwell  to  leave  Bologna,  and  alter  a 
little  conversation  with  my  friends — ^who  bad 
kindly  passed  the  night  in  my  room,  lest  our 
guest  should  be  in  want  of  any  thing — I  stepped 
into  his  room. 

**  *  Good-morning,  Mr.  Dove,'  said  I ;  '  I  am 
truly  Sony  you  are  unwell.  We  went  it  a  little 
too  hard,  last  night.' 

"  *  Oh,  no,  it's  nothing,*  replied  Dove,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  considered  the  inferior  of 
any  man  at  a  debauch ;  *  I  thought  I'd  lie  over 
this  morning.  That  tras  rather  dizzy  brandy, 
though,  I  confess.  In  fact,  I  was  so  sleepy  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  that  I  don't  distinctly 
remember  every  thing  that  happened.* 

**  *  You've  not  forgotten,  I  hope,*  said  I,  pull- 
ing out  thirty  Napoleons  (which  I  rather  think 
the  Count  had  found  in  Mr.  Dove's  purse)  and 
laying  them  down,  *  that  I  owe  you  this  little 
sum.' 
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"  *  No,  really/  cried  Dove,  *  I  can't  allow  it, 
I  don*t  remember  it  a  bit,  I  can't  take  the  money.* 

"  *  My  dear  sir,*  replied  I,  *  you  forget  that  it 
\b  a  debt  of  honor,  and  all  the  more  obligatory, 
because  you  hold  no  memorandum  of  it.  I)on*t 
«ay  another  word.* 

'*  Then  we  fell  into  a  little  light  discourse,  and 
1  implored  him  to  send  for  me  if  he  wished  any 
thing,  and  withdrew. 

'*  I  found  M.  Rothschild  and  the  Count  sipping 
coffee  in  my  room.  The  latter  said  he  haojust 
taken  three  places  in  a  post-carriage  for  Florence, 
and  begged  us  to  accept  the  two  spare  seats. 

"  *  It  goes  in  half-an-hour,'  said  he,  *  and  it*s 
now  half^past  nine.* 

"*W«11.*  said  M.  RothschUd,  *I  should  like 
to  visit  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Florence  once 
more,  and  I  will  go  if  the  Chevalier  is  willing.* 

'*  I  could  not  refuse,  and  at  a  quarter  before  ten 
M.  Rothschild  stepped  into  Mr.  Dove*8  room. 

'"  Ah  !  good-morning,*  said  he.  *  Sorry  not 
to  find  you  well.* 

'* '  It*s  nothing,*  replied  Dove ;  *  nothing  at  all.* 

**  *  t  happened  in  as  I  chanced  to  be  passing,* 
continued  M.  Rothschild,  *  merely  to  ask  if  it 
were  convenient  for  you  to  pay  that  little  sum, 
of  which,  you  remember,  I  took  no  memorandum 
from  you.* 

'*  *  Oh,  yes,*  said  Mr.  Dove,  perceiving  that  he 
must  have  lost  something,  but  not  very  distinctly 
recalling  the  amount,  *yes — I — ^remember.  It 
was,  I  think — it  was — * 

"*Four  hundred  Napoleons,*  interposed  M. 
Rothschild,  with  financial  precision. 

"  *  Exactly,*  said  Mr.  Dove.  *  Giuseppe,  bring 
the  writing-desk.* 

"Your  ingenuous  countryman  then  wrote  a 
drail  for  the  amount,  and  handed  it  to  M.  Roth- 
schild, who,  looking  at  his  watch,  said  that  he 
had  an  engagement  at  ten,  and  bade  Dove  good- 
morning. 

'*  Fortunately  the  post-carriage  was  just  ready 
to  start,  and  the  Count  and  I  were  on  the  steps. 
We  lost  no  time,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
quietly  bowling  out  of  the  old  town  of  Bologna. 
It  is  a  fine  old  city,  my  dear  Smytthe,  and  as  I 
said  to  the  youth  who  has  just  passed  us, '  quiet 
rather,  and  moral.*  However,  have  you  thought 
of  my  heiress  1" 

"  Dear  Don  Bobtail,**  said  I,  "  after  your  pleas- 
ant story  I  shall  want  at  least  a  month  to  con- 
sider.'* 

INFLUENCE  OF  NOVELS. 

¥E  do  not  look  upon  prose  works  of  fiction 
as  constituting  by  any  means  an  insignifi- 
cant or  trivial  province  of  literature.  In  this,  as 
in  any  other  line  of  exertion,  merit  is  to  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  department  chosen,  but  by  the 
degree  of  excellence  reached  in  that  department. 
The  glory  of  an  actor  is  not  considered  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  dignity  of  the  role  assigned  to  him, 
but  by  the  truth  and  vividness  of  his  represent- 
ation ;  and  the  confidantes,  the  valets,  and  the 
peasants  are  often  the  great  characters  of  the 
piece,  while  the  lovers,  kings,  and  heroes  are 
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enacted  by  any  one  who  can  strut  and  declaim. 
In  like  manner,  an  author  is  not  ennobled  by  the 
subject  which  he  chooses,  but  by  the  power  with 
which  he  handles  it :  an  historian  may  sink  be- 
low contempt,  though  he  has  chosen  Europe  for 
his  arena,  and  the  most  stirring  period  of  its 
annals  for  his  epoch;  a  tragedian,  though  he 
depicts  the  most  mysterious  horrors  which  hu 
manity  has  undergone,  may  justly  be  hissed  oQ' 
tl\e  stage  for  the  imbecility  of  his  performance  ; 
an  epic  poet,  though  Alfred  be  his  theme,  pur- 
sued through  twelve  cantos  of  sonorous  versifi* 
cation,  may  be  saved  from  damnation  only  by 
the  obscurity  which  secures  him  from  perusal ; 
— while  the  delineator  of  the  simplest  and  hum- 
blest scenes  of  life,  if  hU  pictures  be  but  faith- 
ful, his  sentiments  lofty,  his  perceptions  just, 
and  his  coloring  natural,  may  attain  a  deserved 
immortality,  become  a  household  name  at  every 
hearth,  a  favorite  with  all  ages,  and  a  blessing 
to  all  times.  Genius  stamps  its  own  signet  on 
every  performance,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  work 
it  takes  in  hand;  and  nowhere  is  its  impress 
more  deep  and  unmistakable  than  in  those  vol- 
umes which  reproduce  in  fiction  the  richest  and 
most  genial  realities  of  life 

Considered  merely  as  artist  productions,  we 
are  disposed  to  place  the  ablest  and  finest  works 
of  fiction  in  a  very  high  rank  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  human  intellect.  Many  of  their  char* 
acters  are  absolute  creations — ^an  addition  to  the 
mind's  wealth — an  "  everlasting  possession** — a 
positive  contribution  to  the  world*s  museum  of 
enduring  wonders  and  unfading. beauties— ex- 
istences as  real  as  the  heroes  of  ancient  storjr 
or  the  worthies  of  private  life  But  even  writers 
who  do  not  aspire  or  can  not  reach  so  high  as 
this,  often  leave  behind  them  enduring  and 
beautiful  records,  ''which  aftertimes  will  not 
willingly  *  let  die  ;* "  of  conceptions  lofty  and 
refined,  of  beings  who  win  their  way  to  every 
heart ;  of  domestic  pictures  which  all  must  love 
and  nearly  all  may  emulate ;  of  virtues  at  once 
so  loving  and  so  real,  that  scarcely  any  one  can 
contemplate  them  without  imbibing  some  good 
infiuence  from  the  sight ;  of  victories  won  in 
many  a  moral  struggle,  which  irresistibly  sug- 
gest a  "  go  and  do  thou  likewise"  to  every  reader. 
If  novels  and  romances,  of  which  the  tone  is 
low,  and  the  taste  b^,  and  the  coloring  volup*- 
tuous,  and  the  morality  questionable,  are  among 
the  subtlest  and  deadliest  poisons  cast  forth  inte 
the  world,  those  of  a  purer  spirit  and  a  higher 
tendency  are,  we  honestly  believe,  among  the 
most  effective  agencies  of  good.  Hundreds  of 
readers  who  would  sleep  over  a  sermon,  or  drone 
over  an  essay,  or  yield  a  cold  and  barren  assent 
to  the  deductions  of  an  ethical  treatise,  will  be 
startled  into  reflection,  or  won  to  emulation,  or 
roused  into  effort,  by  the  delineations  they  meet 
with  in  a  tale  which  they  opened  only  for  the 
amusement  of  an  idle  hour. 

"  For  truth  in  closest  words  shall  ftU, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
.  Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors.^ 

The  story  may  not  (and  never  should)  have  been 
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irritten  with  a  definite,  didactic  aim ;  there  maj 
be  little  moralizing  and  no  formal  exhortation — 
the  less  of  either  the  better ;  yet  the  reader  may 
find  a  chord  stmck  which  needed  only  striking 
to  vibrate  to  the  end  of  fife,  hot  to  which  the 
key-note  had  never  yet  been  fonnd :  he  may  tee 
there  depicted  with  a  life-like  pencil,  the  contest 
with  a  temptation  against  which  he  is  himself 
struggling,  the  termination  of  a  career  in  which 
he  has  just  taken  the  first  hesitating  step,  the 
holy  endurance  and  the  happy  issue  of  a  trial 
similar  to  one  which  is  at  the  moment  darkening 
his  own  path :  he  may  see  how  suffering  is  borne, 
how  victories  are  won ;  by  what  moral  alchemy, 
and  through  what  dread  alembic,  peace  and  good 
may  be  made  to  spring  out  of  evil,  anguish,  and 
conflict :  he  may  meet  with  reflections  and  an- 
alogies which  reflect  a  sudden  light  upon  his 
soul  and  reveal  to  him  the  deepest  and  saddest 
secrets  of  his  own  being — till  the  hour  when  he 
perused  that  humble  volume  becomes  a  date  and 
an  era  iniiis  existence.  Nor  are  works  which 
thus  operate  upon  the  reader  by  any  means  al- 
ways or  necessarily  those  which  display  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  writer :  for  the  production 
of' such  effects,  simple  fidelity  to  nature,  the 
intoition  of  real  sympathy,  or  some  true  and 
deep  experience  of  life,  are  often  more  powerful 
than  the  most  skillful  and  high-wrought  deline- 
ations.— Edinburgh  Review. 


FAITHFUL  FOREVER 

IT  is  a  dear  delight  for  the  soul  to  have  trust 
in  the  faith  of  another.  It  makes  a  pillow 
of  softness  for  the  cheek  which  is  burning  with 
tears  and  the  touch  of  pain.  It  pours  a  balm 
into  the  very  source  of  sorrow.  It  is  a  hope 
undeferred,  a  flowery  seclusien  into  which  the 
mind,  when  weary  of  sadness,  may  retreat  for  a 
caress  of  constant  love  *,  a  warmth  in  the  clasp 
of  friendship  forever  lingering  on  the  hand ;  a 
consoling  voice  that  dwells  as  with  an  eternal 
echo  on  the  ear ;  a<  dew  of  mercy  falling  on  the 
bruised  and  troubled  hearts  of  this  worid.  Be- 
reavements and  wishes  long  withheld  descend 
sometimes  as  chastening  griefs  upon  our  nature ; 
but  there  is  no  solace  to  the  bitterness  of  broken 
faith. 

Jennie  was  the  morning  star  of  my  life.  Long 
before  I  trod  the  many  wide  deserts  of  the  world, 
I  pledged  my  hope  to  her.  She  was  so  young 
that  my  affection  came  fresh  as  dew  upon  her 
heart.  She  was  gentle  to  me,  and  tender,  and 
fond,  and  sometimes  I  thought  that  she  loved 
me  less  for  my  own  sake  than  for  the  sake  of 
love.  So  I  watched  the  opening  bloom  of  her 
mind  I  wondered  what  springs  of  truth  were 
bursting  there  to  make  her  a  joy  and  a  blessing 
on  the  earth*  I  knew  that  every  pulse  was  warm 
with  a  sacred  love ;  but  it  was  not  then  that  I 
learned  all  th«dcep  and  abounding  faith  that  had 
its  home  in  the  heart  of  my  Jennie 

Jennie  was  slim  and  graceful,  with  a  fight 
step  and  a  gentle  dignity  of  demeanor,  which, 
with  her  joyful  ways,  was  like  the  freshness  of 
shade  near  a  sunny  place.    Her  face  was  fair, 


with  sometimes  a  pensive  expression ;  it  was  a 
good,  loving  face,  with  soft,  blue,  floating  eyes, 
^11  of  beauty  and  tender  thought.  A  smile  al- 
ways played  on  the  lips — ^not  forever  of  glad- 
ness, but  of  charity,  and  content,  and  trust  in 
the  future  to  which  her  hope  was  turned.  And 
often  a  song  poured  through  those  lips,  as  though 
some  happy  bird  were  nestled  in  her  bosom,  and 
sang  with  her  breath  its  hymns  of  deUght  in  the 
joys  of  life. 

All  this  did  Jennie  seem  to  me,  and  more  than 
this  she  was ,  and  she  loved  me,  and  I  was  con- 
fident in  her  affection.  For  I  was  then  young, 
and  my  heart  was  warm  and  my  hope  was  strong. 
I  was  buoyant  as  the  breeze,  and  my  fife  wis 
for  years  a  perpetual  summer's  day.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  pure  springs  of  nature  had  not 
been  wasted  among  the  fickle  and  the  cold ;  it 
was  the  golden  season  when  trust  is  the  com- 
panion of  truth ;  it  was  the  first  harvest  which 
gamers  into  the  bosom  those  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions amid  which,  as  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  "  hope 
clings,  feeding  fike  a  bee.'*  The  heart  of  Jennie 
was  as  deeply  stirred,  but  her  soul  was  mote 
serene  than  mine. 

There  was  a  fearful  storm  in  Europe.  I  heard 
of  grim  tyrants  sitting  on  thrones,  whence  they 
gave  their  commands  to  armies  which  marched 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  tore  up  the  vine- 
yards, and  trod  down  the  gardens,  and  blotted 
out  the  peace  of  the  world.  Anon,  there  came 
rumors  of  a  mighty  host  that  had  melted  away 
in  the  north,  and  glutted  with  its  blood  this  Rus- 
sian snows. 

Then  there  came  a  strange  ambition  into  my 
mind.  My  blood  became  hot.  A  calamitous 
frenzy  filled  my  brain.  The  name  of  Glory  con- 
secrated all  these  murders  to  my  imagination 
I  would  carry  a  flag  in  one  of  those  armies  I 
would  mix  in  the  crimson  throng.  I  would  my- 
self bear  a  sword  amid  those  forests  of  flashing 
steel. 

And  I  told  this  to  my  Jennie.  I  thougfbt  she 
would  certainly  bless  me  as  a  hero.  I  thought 
she  would  bind  a  scarf  about  my  waist,  and  bid 
me  **  go  where  glory  waits  thee,"  if  I  still  re- 
membered her.  But,  when  I  said  I  should  leave 
her  for  a  while  and  come  back  with  honor,  and 
pride,  and  the  memory  of  brave  acts,  and  the 
conscious  gratulations  of  a  breast  that  never 
knew  fear,  she  became  pale,  and  looked  at  me 
sorrowfully,  and  fell  upon  my  neck,  weeping 
most  bitter  tears.  I  asked  her  why  she  could 
grieve,  and  said  the  danger  was  one  chance 
among  innumerable  probabilities  of  success.  But 
she  only  sdbbed  and  trembled,  and  pressed  me 
to  her  bosom,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go. 

I  reasoned  with  Jennie.  I  tried  to  persuade 
her  of  the  glory  of  the  war.  I  told  her  how 
much  more  worthy  of  love  she  would  think  me 
when  I  came  back  adorned  with  laurels.  (O  how 
green  are  the  leaves  that  bloom  from  slaughter !) 
I  said  her  image  would  be  my  companion  ;  her 
voice  would  be  my  vesper-bell,  her  smile  my  star 
of  the  morning ;  her  face  would  be  the  visitant 
of  my  dreams ;  her  love  the  mercy  that  would 
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shield  me  from  every  danger.  S||)e  listened  with 
suspended  aobs  and  trembled,  and  all  the  while 
her  eyes  were  appealing  to  my  own,  and  pene- 
trating to  my  heart  to  invoke  its  faith,  that  I 
might  not  tempt  misfortune  to  blight  the  early 
bridal  of  our  hearts. 

When  I  had  done,  her  answer  was  as  if  I  had 
not  spoken,  for  still  she  only  said  that  I  must 
not  go.  She  gave  no  more  reasons  now.  And 
I — did  I  deserve  her  love,  when  I  thought  that 
explaining  and  persuading  were  answers  to  the 
pleading  tears,  and  swelling  bosom,  and  quiver- 
ing frame,  and  speaking  eyes  of  that  maiden 
Niobe  shaken  by  her  mournful  fears  1 

"  You  will  be  changed  when  you  return,"  she 
said. 

I  change  '  I  knew  I  could  not  change  ♦  "V^Tiy 
should  Jennie  doubt  my  truth  1  I  would  prove 
it.  My  mind  was  fixed.  My  fancy  was  flushed  by 
ambitious  anticipations.  I  was  resolved  to  leave. 
Jennie,  at  length,  when  her  entreaties  failed, 
reproached  me,  but  so  gently,  that  her  very  up- 
braiding sounded  like  a  benediction.  And  so  it 
was.  It  was  not  even  the  selfishness  of  affec- 
tion. It  was  a  pure,  tender,  earnest  solicitude. 
She  told  me  I  was  breakine  faith  with  her  in 
thus  going  away  to  engage  m  war.  Was  it  for 
this  that  she  had  become  the  affianced  of  my 
heart  ^  Was  it  for  this  that  she  had  pledged  her 
love,  with  ev^ry  sacred  vow,  to  answer  mine ! 
Was  it  for  all  this  that  I  should  take.,  my  hand 
from  the  pleasant  cares  of  peace  to  corrupt  it  in 
the  villanies  of  war ;  that  I  should  mix  with  the 
worst  of  my  kind ;  that  I  should  ride  over  the 
harvests  of  the  poor,  and  carouse  in  the  glare 
of  their  burning  homes,  and  see  sweet  babes 
made  fatherless,  and  wives  bereaved,  and  bhdes 
Ua  desolate  in  the  world  1  Oh,  no.  It  was  I 
that  broke  my  pledge.  I  was  not  true  to  my 
early  vow.  I  was  not  all  for  her  I  had  made 
a  new  idol  for  my  hea^t.  I  had  declared  I  would 
never  cause  any  sorrow  to  her,  by  denying  to  her 
love  one  of  its  earnest  wishes.  And  now  I  was 
doing  this  I  was  making  her  grieve ;  I  was 
risking  the  leaving  her  desolate  to  the  end  of  her 
days  For  the  sake  of  what  ?  For  the  sake  of 
a  soldier's  ambition.  Ambition  !  As  though 
to  wear  the  gray  hairs  of  a  good  old  man  were 
not  a  nobler  hope  than  to  die  in  a  trench,  or  live, 
shuddering  wiUi  the  memory  of  carnage,  and 
fire,  and  blood,  and  all  the  nameless  horrors  of  a 
war! 

I  can  not  tell  all  the  sorrows  of  that  parting 
An  mfatuation  burned  in  my  head,  and  blinded 
me  At  length  I  went  Jennie^s  last  blessing 
upbraided  me  more  deeply  than  her  first  reproach 
When  she  knew  that  I  should  go,  shfi  said  not 
one  more  desponding  word ;  and  then  did  I  feel 
how  gentle  she  was  in  sorrow,  as  she  was  serene 
in  her  days  of  joy.  But  I  comforted  myself  I 
decided  that  Jennie,  good  as  she  was — dear,  lov- 
ing, noble-^oould  not  comprehend  the  idea  of 
patriotism.  And,  once,  a  thought  of  falsehood 
crossed  my  mind  I  reflected  that  I  had  never 
tried  her — she  might  not  be  true  to  the  absent  : 
t  would  be  good  to  test  her  faith. 


And  so  I  went.  Let  me  forget  the  horrors  and 
the  crimes  of  that  long  adventure.  Instead  of 
twp  years  I  was  away  seven ;  and  from  the  first 
I  was  sad,  sick,  remorseful.  Nothing  but  mem- 
ory recalled  to  me  the  thought  of  love.  And  then 
did  Jennie*!  reproaches  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  me.  I  was  long  lost  from  her  during 
the  confusion  of  that  ternble  campaign.  A  solid 
continent  now  lay  between  us,  and  now  an  ocean. 
I  heard  not  of  her  during  four  years  Ah !  she 
has  forgotten,  said  I,  the  fiery,  willful  one  to 
whom  she  gave  her  early  love. 

At  length  I  returned;  but  I  was  not  he  to 
whom  she  had  said  that  sweet  atid  dear  farewell. 
I  was  maimed,  mutilated,  disfigured — a  cripple, 
an  object.  I  came  home  with  a  fleet  filled  half 
with  trophies,  half  with  the  limbless,  sightless 
remnants  of  a  glorious  war.  But  then  it  was  a 
glorious  war.  Yes ;  in  twenty  years  the  earth 
had  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  six  millions  of 
men.  What  a  miserable  thing — the  relic  of  a 
man — ^I  looked,  when  in  the  sunny  summer  we 
bore  down  the  Channel.  I  thought  of  Jennie,  as 
the  parting  cup  went  round.  I  already  looked 
upon  her  as  lost ;  I  had  not  falsified  my  pledge, 
yet  had  I  not  broken  my  own  faith  in  doubting 
hers  1  I  repented  all  I  had  done.  Could  I  bind 
her  to  her  own  1  Could  I  ask  her  to  take,  instead 
of  the  manly  figure  she  had  last  seen,  a  wretched 
creature  such  as  I  then  was  ? 

I  had  feelings  of  honor — ^naval  honor — honor 
that  blooms  on  the  drum-head — ^honor  that  struts 
in  a  red  sash,  and  feathered  hat.  I  would  release 
her !  As  though  love  were  an  attorney's  bond 
As  though  a  penful  of  ink  could  blot  out  the 
eternal  record  of  a  heart's  first  faithful  afiTection. 
I  wrote  to  her.  I  said  I  heard  she  was  unmar- 
ried still.  I  had  come  home.  I  was  also  un- 
married ;  but  I  was  maimed,  distorted,  disfigured 
— an  object  to  look  at.  I  had  no  right  to  insist 
on  our  contract.  I  would  not  force  myself  upon 
her.  I  would  spare  her  feelings.  I  would  not 
extort  a  final  ratification  of  her  promise.  I  loved 
her  still,  and  should  always  with  tenderness 
remember  her ,  but  I  was  bound  to  release  her. 
She  was  free ! 

Free!  Free,  by  virtue  of  a  written  lease. 
Free,  by  one  line,  when  the  interwoven  mem- 
ories of  a  life's  long  faith  were  bound  about 
her  heart ;  when  every  root  of  afiTection  that  had 
struck  into  her  bosom  had  sprung  up  with  new 
blossoms  of  hope  to  adorn  the  visionary  future. 
Free,  by  my  honorable  conduct — when  she  cher- 
ished as  on  an  altar  the  flame  of  her  vestal  love, 
made  fragrant  by  purity  and  trust  Her  letter 
was  not  like  mine  It  was  quick,  passionate, 
burning  with  affection  It  begm  with  a  re- 
proach, and  the  reproach  was  blotted  with  a  tear 
— it  ended  with  a  blessing,  and  a  tear  had  made 
that  blessing  sacred  too.  Let  me  come  to  her. 
Let  her  see  my  face  Let  her  embrace  me.  Let 
me  never  leave  her  more ;  and  she  would  soothe 
me  for  all  the  pains  I  had  endured.  Not  a  word 
of  her  own  sorrows  \ 

Scarcely  could  that  happiness  be  real.  And 
had  my  long  absence ;  luul  my  miserable  disas- 
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ten,  made  no  change?  Was  I  still,  for  Jennie, 
the  heloved  of  other  days  1  "  What  did  you  tell 
hert^'  said  I  to  my  confidential  comrade,  the  one- 
eyed  commodore,  a  bluff  old  hero,  with  a  heart 
as  warm  as  ever  beat  under  gold  buttons  He 
had  taken  my  letter,  and  brought  back  Jennie*s 
answer. 

*'  I  said  you  were  battered  about  the  hull,  till 
you  were  a  wreck.** 

*'  And  what  did  she  say  1  Did  she  shudder,  as 
with  aversion  V* 

'*  No ;  she  sobbed,  and  cried,  and  asked  me  if 
you  were  injured  much,  and  said  you  must  have 
suffered  bitterly ;  but  she  said,  too,  that  you  must 
come  to  her.  *  Miss,*  I  said,  *  he  is  so  knocked 
about  that  you  won't  know  him.  He*ll  frighten 
you.  He*s  a  ruin.  He  has  hardly  any  body  left  * 
And  then  she  flushed  to  the  brow ;  *  Give  him 
that,'  she  cried,  *and  tell  him  to  come.  If  he 
has  enough  body  left  to  hold  his  soul,  PU  cling 
to  him!'" 

And  where  in  tale  or  song,  in  history  or  fable, 
is  an  answer  recorded  of  more  heroic  beauty  ^ 
What  had  /  to  teach  her  of  honor.  Hers  was 
the  honor  of  the  heart ;  the  truth  of  the  soul ; 
the  fidelity  and  love  of  a  woman  bom  to  bless 
this  world.  Mine  was  an  honor  worn  like  a  fea- 
ther in  a  cocked  hat,  like  an  epaulet,  like  a 
spur.  It  was  regulation  honor — ^honor  by  the 
rules  of  "the  service."  Jennie's  was  better 
than  mine. 

I  lived  with  her  near  the  old  place.  And  my 
wife,  the  love  of  my  early  days,  was  still  the 
fond  Jennie — ^gentle,  tender,  trustful — and,  from 
that  day,  I  buried  my  ideas  of  the  pride  of  war. 

Jennie  was  my  only  glory,  and  she  was  faith- 
ful to  me  forever ! 

THE  LOST  FOUND. 

IN  the  year  18 — ,  the  little  watering-place  of 
A 9  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  was 

much  agitated  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
there.  A  nice  family  had  come  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer, and  were  occupying  the  only  large  house 

which  A could  then  produce.     We  will  call 

them  by  the  name  of  Trevor.  They  were  people 
of  the  upper  class  of  life,  and  wealthy.  'The 
father  was  an  Englishman  and  a  clergyman,  and 
had  married  a  niece  of  the  nobleman  whose  park 
wall  we  had  just  been  admiring  And  it  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  his  tall,  slight  figure  by 
the  side  of  his  still  handsome  and  gracefiil  wife, 
and  their  two  fair  and  fawn-like  girls  sketching 
on  the  shore,  or  reading  on  the  cliffs,  or  botan- 
izing in  the  fields,  or  climbing  the  rocks  for 
samphire,  or  visiting  among  the  cottages  of  th^ 
poor  to  teach,  or  comfort,  or  relieve,  which  they 
did  most  bountifully,  and  were  greatly  beloved 
in  the  place — the  free  hand  being  ever  popular 
among  the  Irish.  They  were  always  together 
— ever  forming  one  group,  like  the  figures  in  a 
piece  of  statuary ;  and  appeared  greatly  attach- 
ed, and  drawn  to  each  other  as  much  by  affec- 
tion as  by  community  of  taste  and  habit. 

But  one  evening  they  had  an  addition  to  their 


party,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Trevor,  the  only 
son  of  the  family.  He  had  his  mother's  soft, 
dark  eye,  and  his  father's  tall,  slight  form,  and 
in  all  other  respects  seemed  perfectly  identified 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  his  parents  and 
gentle  sisters :  a  hundred  new  enjoyments  seem- 
ed to  have  arrived  with  his  presence.  The  three 
young  people  now  lived  in  the  open  air.  Bath- 
ing—^nd  Henry  was  a  splendid  swimmei^-or 
boating,  and  Henry  was  equally  expert  at  the 
oar  or  the  tiller ;  or  they  would  go  on  walking 
excursions  along  the  cliffs  and  headlands;  or, 
mounted  on  rugged  little  fiery  shelties,  they 
would  penetrate  into  the  gorges  and  ravines, 

and  beside  the  lakes  of  the  C mountains, 

which  towered  behind  their  house,  the  haunU 
of  the  hill-fox,  the  otter,  and  the  large  golden 
eagle.  In  the  month  of  June  the  place  was 
visited  by  a  tremendous  storm ;  I  remember  it 
well.  I  was  then  at  Brighton,  and  the  loss  of 
life  and  of  craft  amonff  the  south  of  England 
fishermen  was  lamentable.  This  tempest  came 
suddenly,  and  went  in  like  manner,  dying  off  in 
half  an  hour,  after  blowing  a  hurricane  all  day, 
as  if  exhausted  by  its  own  strength.    The  sea 

scene  at  A was  grand  in  the  extreme.    The 

immense  long  bright  billows  of  the  Atlantic, 
crested  with  foam  a%i  fire,  fell  one  after  the 
other,  bursting,  like  thunder-bolts,  up  the  beach ; 
and  seeming  to  shake  the  shore  and  rocks  with 
the  explosions  of  their  dread  artillery ;  or,  raging 
Vound  the  worn  bases  of  the  cliffs,  whose  blue 
heads  looked  placidly  out  on  the  warring  waters, 
like  a  great  mind  unshaken  amidst  troubles. 

At  evening  a  small  brig  was  seen  by  the  red 
glare  of  the  setting  sun,  drifting  rapidly  on  a 
sunk  ledge  of  rock  which  guarded  the  little  bay. 
(At  the  ebb  of  tide  a  rapid  current  set  north- 
ward just  outside  this  dangerous  reef,  but  the 
tide  was  flowing  now).  She  evidently  was  not 
aware  of  the  hidden  danger  till  she  had  struck, 
and  then  appeared  immovably  wedged  into  the 
rock.  She  was  seen  to  hoist  signals  of  distress, 
and  the  roar  of  a  solitary  gun  came  shoreward 
on  the  wind.  Mr.  Trevor  and  his  son  were 
watching  her  from  the  beach  along  with  many 
others,  and  the  former  now  offered  a  handsome 
gratuity  to  those  who  would  launch  and  man  a 
boat,  and  go  off  to  her  assistance ;  but  all  shook 
their  heads,  for,  truth  to  say,  the  marine  of 

A was  in  a  very  discreditable  condition; 

and,  except  one  middling-sized  pinnace,  they 
had  no  craft  fit  for  such  a  sea  as  was  then  run- 
ning and  raging  before  them.  On  this,  Henry 
Trevor,  leaping  into  the  pinnace,  which  was 
rocking  in  a  little  cove,  protected  by  a  broad, 
flat  stone  from  the  sea,  declared  he  would  go 
alone,  when  four  young  fellows,  who  often  had 
rowed  him  in  his  fishing  expeditions,  started 
forward  to  share  his  enterprise  and  his  danger ; 
"  it  was  but  half  a  mile  to  the  reeP' — **  the  wind 
was  lulling — the  tide  at  the  full — and  they  would 
go  for  the  love  they  had  for  the  young  master." 
The  cheek  of  Mr.  Trevor  waxed  deadly  pale, 
but  he  was  a  brave  and  noble-hearted  man,  and 
thought  his  son  was  in  the  path  of  duty ;  he  was 
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a  pious  man,  too,  and  felt  that  God  would  surely 
not  forsake  him. 

The  boat  was  shoved  into  the  surf  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  men,  and  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
the  women ;  and,  though  every  ten  seconds  it 
appeared  sunk  and  lost  in  the  trough  of  the 
wave,  yet  it  would  mount  the  next  watery  hill, 
and  was  fast  reaching  the  reef  under  the  long, 
steady  stroke  of  the  practiced  hardy  oarsmen. 
Henry*s  form  was  seen  in  the  fast-receding  light, 
sitting  erect  in  the  stem  sheets,  and  steering 
with  coolness  and  skill ;  a  little  gray  cloth  cap 
was  pulled  tightly  down  over  his  small  and 
classical  head,  and  the  ends  of  his  long  black 
silk-handkerchief  blew  back  in  the  gale  from  his 
fine  throat. 

In  a  short  time  they  appeared  to  have  reached 
the  reef  and  boarded  the  brig,  the  strong  little 
pinnace  riding  under  the  shelter  of  her  lee.  It 
had  been  comparatively  calm  for  a  brief  space, 
but  in  a  moment  a  black  squall  which  had  been 
gathering  at  sea,  came  rushing  and  roaring  to- 
ward the  shore,  covering  the  sky  and  producing 
instantaneous  night ;  a  mountain-wave  swept  the 
vessel,  in  a  moment  or  two  a  second,  and  a  third 
succeeded,  till  the  ship,  gradually  weakened  by 
these  reiterated  shocks,  entirely  broke  up,  and 
became  a  total  wreck. 

But  where  was  her  crewl  They  were  all 
saved.  In  the  pale  moonlight  which  succeeded 
the  sudden  passing  away  of  the  gale,  the  hardy 
pinnace  might  be  seen  riding  amidst  the  long 
furrows  of  the  sea,  and  drifting  rapidly  in  to  the 
shore.  Tossed,  broken,  half-cngulfed,  and  near- 
ly full  of  water,  she  was  hurled  by  the  last  wave 
she  ever  floated  on  high  on  the  beach,  and  her 
crew  drenched,  stunned,  and  bruised,  yet  all  pre- 
served from  a  watery  grave.  The  four  youifg  fish- 
ermen were  there,  too,  but  one  was  missing — Ed- 
ward Trevor  was  not  among  the  number,  and  was 
not  found.  He  had  been  last  seen  on  the  brig's 
deck  assisting  a  mother  and  her  child  into  the 
pinnace,  then  the  "  big  wave**  had  broken  over 
them,  drenching  and  stunning  all,  and  they  had 
hastily  "  cast  off"  and  set  to  work  to  "  bale  the 
boat,  supposing  they  had  the  young  master  on 
board,  but  seeuig  nothing  owing  to  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
boat  at  all  afloat,  so  crowded  and  in  such  a  sea." 
The  agony  of  Mr.  Trevor  at  this  discovery  knew 
no  bounds.  The  unfortunate  father  would  have 
rushed  into  the  sea  to  seek  his  lost  son,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  the  woman  whose  life 
Henry  had  saved.  What  was  now  to  be  done  1 
The  pinnace  could  not  go  back — her  keel  was 
broken,  and  her  gunwale  stove  in ;  nor  was  there 
any  boat  to  be  found  which  could  live  in  such  a 
sea.  All  the  night  long  the  distracted  parents 
and  sisters,  hand  locked  in  hand,  paced  the 
sands,  looking,  and  watching,  and  listening,  and 
peering  into  the  darknestf;  but  there  was  nei- 
ther voice  nor  sound,  and  Henry  came  not.  At 
a  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  dawn  beginning  to 
show,  and  the  sea  much  calmed,  three  boats,  in 
one  of  which  was  the  father,  proceeded  to  the 
ttef,  which  now  stood  up  in  gray  and  rugged 


outline  above  the  ebb  of  tide.  Here  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  wreck  appeared,  and,  alas !  no  trace 
of  the  brave  ^d  beloved  one  who  had  periled 
his  young  life,  and  thrown  it  away  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  All  day  long  the  boats  continued 
their  search  on  the  reef,  and  along  the  neighbor- 
ing shore.  The  highest  rewards  were  offered — 
grappling-irons  were  used  for  the  discovery  of 
the  poor  body,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found,  ^t 
evening  his  blue  pea-jacket  floated  on  shore,  and 
alas !  its  identity  could  not  be  doubted,  for,  in  a 
small  side-pocket  was  Mrs.  Trevor's  portrait,  set 
in  blue  enamel  and  pearl,  all  marred  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sea-water,  a  gift  firom  his  mother  on 
his  going  to  college  some  years  ago,  but  nothing 
more  of  his  came  to  shore. 

Days  ^nd  days  passed  on,  and  every  thing 
that  wealth,  and  in^uence,  and  restless,  anxious 
energy  could  effect,  was  put  in  practice,  but 
Heniy's  bved  remains  were  nowhere  found. 

All  language  were  faint  to  portray  the  black 
shadow  which  now  settled  down  in  terrible  dark- 
ness over  the  Trevors.  The  loud  weeping  of  the 
gentle  girls,  the  hysterical  passion  of  their  moth- 
er, continuing  for  hours,  and  breaking  the  health 
and  the  heart.  The  dry,  sleepless  agony  of  the 
father,  ever  accusing  himself  as  the  cause  of  his 
s6n's  death,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
in  silent  misery  ;  for — 
"  The  grief  which  does  noi  speak, 

Whispers  the  o'er-wrought  heart,  and  bids  it  break.** 

Their  aflliction  drew  them  more  than  ever  to- 
gether. If  they  were  one  in  the  day  of  joy,  how 
much  more  in  the  night  of  sorrow.  Their  piety, 
too,  deepened  under  the  trial ;  and  often,  when 
unable  to  master  their  cruel  agony,  they  would 
ning  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  their  distracted  spirits  in  prayer 
to  their  heavenly  Father;  and  comfort  came 
down  for  the  time,  though  hope  was  dead. 

Weeks  passed  on,  but  the  work  of  years  had 
wrought  on  their  appearance.  Mr.  Trevor*s 
once  shining  black  hair  was  all  streaked  with 
gray — silver  lines  which  grief's  pale  finger  had 
drawn  there.  His  wife's  health,  like  her  peor 
boy*s  life,  was  wrecked  away.  She  was  always 
unwell — a  martyr  to  shattered  nerves.  While 
the  fair  girls  were  like  two  young  trees  bent 
and  drooping  from  the  shock  of  a  terrible  tem- 
pest. 

They  now  determined  to  leave  A ,  the 

scene  of  their  misery.  Their  carriage  and  serv- 
ants arrived  next  day,  along  with  an  old  spaniel, 
which  had  belonged  to  Henry.  The  sight  of 
this  dog  affected  the  grief-stricken  family  greatly. 
Their  luggage  was  sdl  packed,  and  their  carriage 
ordered  to  be  at  the  door  at  day-break,  for  they 
had  a  long  day*6  journey  to  go.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  sisters  walked  on  the  beach.  The 
sea  was  calm  and  beautiful,  and  the  sun  dying 
over  it  in  thin  cloudlets  of  black  and  gold.  They 
went  to  the  flat  rock,  from  whence  Henry  had 
leaped  into  the  pinnace.  They  did  not  speak 
one  word,  but,  weeping  abundantly,  each  beat 
down  her  face  to  kiss  the  spot  on  the  rock  which 
their  brother's  steps  had  last  pressed.    The  poor 
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girls  mingled  their  tears  with  the  remorseless 
brine,  which  now  gently  came  in  to  caress  their 
feet,  as  if  sorrowing  and  plaining  for  its  fault. 
Silently  they  returned  home,  and  ndw  they  all 
sat  together  in  their  little  drawing-room.     It  was 

their  last  evening  at  A ,  thfe  scene  of  such 

happiness,  and  such  misery.  It  was  the  hour  of 
family  prayer,  and  Mr.  Trevor  read  that  divine 
chapter,  the  14th  of  John*s  Gospel,  which  has 
brought  comfort  to  thousands  of  mourners — 
*'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;"  sweet  words, 
yet  sad.  His  deep,  melodious  voice  quivered  ^ 
he  read  them,  for  he  thought  of  his  fair  son  lying 
in  the  cold  sea.  Mrs.  Trevor  hid  her  &ce  in  the 
cushions  of  the  sofa,  and  h^r  daughters  bent  over 
and  tried  to  soothe  her.  They  knelt  in  prayer — 
it  was  their  little  wonted  evening  worship  which 
he  had  often  shared,  and  tdvoayM  enjoyed.  Per- 
haps they  thought  of  that  now,  and  the  remem- 
brance might  have  calmed  their  spirit. 

The  old  dog  had  been  very  nervous  for  the 
last  few  minutes,  circling  and  smelling  round 
the  room,  and  whining  at  the  window.  Mr. 
Trevor  threw  it  up. 

"  I  see  a  man  on  the  gravel  walk,"  he  said, 
"who,  I  think,  is  our  new  postillion.  I  hope 
Carlo  will  not  hurt  him  ;^*  for  the  dog  had  leaped 
out  over  the  window-sill.  The  next  minute  a 
figure  sprang  in  over  the  low  sash,  and  with  a 
loud  cry  precipitated  himself  toward  the  party. 
It  was  their  lost  one,  whom  God  had  sent  them 
back. 

"Mother,  mother! — take  me  to  your  heart, 
dearest,  dearest,  mother  !  Beloved  father,  kiss 
me!  Ellen,  Susan,  I  am  come  again,  never 
more  to  part  in  this  world !'' 

Oh !  the  deep,  the  unutterable  joy  of  that  mo- 
ment! 

"  Oh,  God  of  heaven !  oh,  my  merciful  Sav- 
iour !"  exclaimed  the  transported  father,  "  it  is 
my  son — so  wan,  so  worn ;  but  it  is  indeed  my 
son — ^my  own  son  !** 

All  this  time  the  mother  could  not  speak ;  her 
fiice  was  on  her  son*s  shoulder,  locked  in  his 
tight  embrace,  and  silently  straining  him  again 
and  again  to  her  heart.  At  length,  disengaging 
herself,  and  pushing  him  toward  the  two  fair 
girls  who  stood  trembling,  and  all  wild  and  weep- 
ing for  joy,  she  turned  her  to  her  husband's 
faithful  bosom,  saw  on  his  face  the  old  smile 
come  back,  which  she  thought  had  gone  forever, 
fell  into  his  extended  arms,  and,  lifting  up  her 
happy  voice,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  our  God,  we  thank  thee  for  thy  unspeak- 
able mercy,  for  this  our  '  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found  !* " 

His  tale  was  soon  told ;  he  had  been  knocked 
down  by  the  giant  wave ;  his  forehead  was  cut, 
and  he  lay  senseless  under  the  bulwarks  of  the 
deck ;  a  mast  had  fallen  obliquely  over  him,  but 
had  not  touched  or  hurt  him.  When  conscious- 
ness returned,  he  had  just  time  to  throw  off  his 
coat  to  swim,  when  the  brig  went  to  pieces,  and 
the  recoil  of  a  wave  washed  him  outside  the  reef 
into  the  rapid  current  which  sets  strongly  there  to 
the  north,  and  completely  off  the  shore.     He  said 


he  swam  but  feebly,  only  using  hb  feet ;  for  the 
mast  had  floated  with  him,  and  his  hands  were 
locked  in  the  rigging,  as  they  drifted  together  in 
the  sea.  He  said  the  last  thing  he  thought  he 
saw,  was  the  light  in  his  father's  house  on  shore ; 
but  his  eyes  were  dim ;  and  the  last  sound  be 
thought  he  heard,  was  a  wail  of  soft  music  played 
on  his  sister's  harp.  His  head  was  very  much 
astray,  he  said,  just  then,  and  the  music  appeared 
to  come  floating  along  the  waters,  but  it  was  a 
mere  phantasy,  though  he  said  it  made  him 
smQe ;  and  so  he  committed  his  soul  and  his  life 
to  Him  who  once  trod  the  waves  to  stillness; 
and  then  all  was  a  blank,  till  he  awoke  faint  and 
feeble  in  a  strange  bed,  and  among  strange  &ces 
— ^yet  saved,  most  wonderfully  saved.  He  had 
been  picked  up  by  a  Scotch  fishing  smack  (which 
was  returning  to  the  island  of  Skye)  at  the  first 
break  of  light.  He  was  all  but  exanimate  when 
found,  and  a  fierce  fever  set  in  on  his  exhausted 
frame  at  once ;  but  his  kind  captors  took  him  to 
their  wild  but  healthy  home,  where  he  was  ten- 
derly nursed  by  their  women ;  and  though  deliri- 
ous for  a  long  time,  his  youth  finally  triumphed, 
and  he  was  spared  for  the  enjoyment  and  all  the 
bliss  of  the  present  moment.  He  had  written  on 
his  recovery  twice  from  Skye,  but  his  letters  mis- 
carried, and  having  had  a  purse  of  gold  with  him, 
which  these  honest  fishermen  never  interfered 
with,  he  went  to  Glasgow  in  a  fishing  boat,  and 
from  thence  home,  where  his  presence  was  hail- 
ed as  a  resurrection  indeed,  and  life  from  the 
dead. 


CHARITY  AND  HUMOR. 

BT   W.   M.  THACKBBAT. 

AUTHOa    OF    "VAMITT     PAIB,"     "  PBH BBmn*,** 
.      ^'BBMar  ESMOND,'*  ETC. 

SEVERAL  chariuble  ladies  of  this  city,  to 
some  of  whom  I  am  under  great  personal  ob- 
ligation, having  thought  that  a  Lecture  of  mine 
would  advance  a  benevolent  end,  which  they  had 
in  view,  I  have  preferred,  in  place  of  delivering 
a  Discourse,  which  many  of  my  hearers  no  doubt 
know  already,  upon  a  subject  merely  literary  or 
biographical,  to  put  together  a  few  thoughts 
which  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  former 
Lectures,  if  you  like,  anid  which  have  this  at 
least  in  common  with  the  kind  purpose  which 
assembles  you  here,  that  they  rise  out  of  the 
same  occasion  and  treat  of  charity. 

Besides  contributing  to  our  stock  of  happiness, 
to  our  harmless  laughter  and  amusement,  to  oar 
scorn  for  falsehood  and  pretension,  to  our  right, 
eous  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  to  our  education  in  the 
perception  of  truth,  our  love  of  honesty,  our 
knowledge  of  life,  and  shrewd  guidance  through 
the  world,  have  not  our  humorous  writers,  our 
gay  and  kind  week-day  preachers  done  much  in 
support  of  that  holy  cause  which  has  assembled 
you  in  this  place — and  which  you  are  all  abetting, 
the  cause  of  love  and  charity,  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  unhappy;  the  sweet 
mission  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  peace  and 
good- will  toward  men  1  That  same  theme  which 
is  urged  upon  you  by  the  eloquence  and  exam- 
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pk  of  good  men  to  whom  you  are  delighted  lis- 
teners on  Sabbath-days,  is  taught  in  his  way  and 
acpording  to  his  power  by  the  humorous  writer, 
the  commentator  on  every«day  Ufe  and  manners. 

And  as  you  are  here  assembled  for  a  charitable 
purpose^  giving  your  contributions  at  the  door 
to  benefit  deserving  people  who  need  them  with- 
out ;  I  like  to  hope  and  think  that  the  men  of 
our  calling  have  done  something  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  have  helped,  with  kind  words 
and  kind  thoughts  at  least,  to  confer  happiness 
and  to  do  good.  If  the  humorous  writers  claim 
to  be  week-day  preachers,  have  they  conferred 
any  benefit  by  their  sermons  1  Are  people  hap- 
pier, better,  better  disposed  to  their  neighbors, 
more  inclined  to  do  works  of  kindness,  to  love, 
Ibrbear,  forgive,  pity,  after  reading  in  Addison^ 
in  Steele,  in  Fielding,  in  Goldsmith,  in  Hood,  in 
Dickens  1  I  hope  and  believe  so,  and  fancy  that 
in  writing,  they  are  also  acting  charitably,  con- 
tributing with  the  means  which  Heaven  supplies 
thsimf  to  forward  the  end  which  brings  you  too 
together. 

A  love  of  the  human  species  is  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite  kind  of  virtue,  sitting  very  easily 
on  a  man,  not  confining  his  actions  at  all,  shining 
in  print,  or  exploding  in  paragraphs,  after  which 
efforts  of  benevolence,  the  philanthropist  is  some- 
times said  to  go  home,  and  be  no  better  than  his 
neighbors.  Tartuffe  and  Joseph  Surfiice,  Stig- 
gins  and  Chadband  who  are  always  preaching 
fine  sentiments,  and  are  no  more  virtuous  than 
hundreds  of  those  whom  they  denounce,  and 
whom  they  cheat,  are  fair  objects  of  mistrust 
and  satire ;  but  their  hypocrisy,  the  homage,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  saying,  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  has  this  of  good  in  it  that  its  ifruits  are 
good ;  a  man  may  preach  good  morals,  though 
he  may  be  himself  but  a  lax  practitioner,  a  Pha- 
risee may  put  pieces  of  gold  into  the  charity-plate 
out  of  mere  hypocrisy  and  ostentation,  but  the, 
bad  man's  gold  feeds  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less as  weU  as  the  good  man's.  The  butcher 
and  baker  must  needs  look  not  to  motives,  but 
to  money,  in  return  for  their  wares. 

I  am  not  going  to  hint  that  we  of  the  Literary 
calling  resemble  Mons^ur  Tartuffe,  or  Monsieur 
Stiggins,  though  there  may  be  such  men  in  our 
body,  as  there  are  in  all. 

A  literary  man  of  the  humoristic  turn  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  to  have  a 
great  sensibility,  to  be  easily  moved  to  pain  or 
pleasure,  keenly  to  appreciate  the  varieties  of 
temper  of  people  round  about  him,  and  sympa- 
thize in  their  laughter,  love,  amusement,  tears. 
Such  A  man  is  philanthropic,  man-loving  by  na- 
ture, as  another  is  irascible,  or  red-haired,  or 
six  feet  high.  And  so  I  would  arrogate  no  par- 
ticular merit  to  literary  men  for  the  possession 
of  this  faculty  of  doing  good  which  some  of  them 
enjoy.  It  costs  a  gentleman  no  sacrifice  to  be 
benevolent  on  paper ;  and  the  luxury  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  sentiments 
never  makes  any  man  a  penny  the  poorer.  A 
literary  man  is  no  better  than  another,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes ;  and  a  man  writing  a  book, 


no  better  nor  no  worse  than  one  who  keeps  ac- 
counts in  a  ledger,  or  follows  any  other  occup*- 
tion«  Let  us,  however,  give  him  credit  for  the 
good,  at  least,  which  he  is  the  means  of  doing, 
as  we  give  credit  to  a  jnan  with  a  million  for  the  • 
hundred  which  he  puts  into  the«  plate  at  a  chaiw 
ity-sermon.  He  never  misses  them.  He  has 
made  them  in  a  moment  by  a  lucky  speculation, 
and  parts  with  them,  knowing  that  he  has  an 
almost  epdless  balance  at  his  bank,  whence  be 
can  call  fof  more.  But  in  esteeming  the  bener 
faction,  we  are  grateful, to  the  benefactor,  too, 
soipewhat;  and  so  of  men  of  genius,  richly 
endowed,  and  lavish  in  parting  with  theit* 
mind's  wealth,  we  may  view  them  at  least  kind- 
ly and  favorably,  and  be  thankful  for  the  boun- 
ty of.  which  Providence  has  made  them  the  dis- 
pensers. 

I  have  said  myself  somewhere,  I  don't  know 
with  what  oorrectneos  (for  definitions  never  are 
complete),  that  humor  is  wit  and  love;  I  am 
sure,  at  any  rate,  that  the  best  humor  is  that 
which  contains  most  humanity,  thai  which  ie 
flavored  throughout  with  tenderness  and  kind" 
ness.  This  love  does  not  demand  constant  uU 
terance  or  actual  expression,  as  a  good  father, 
in  conversation  with  his  children  or  wifis,  is  not 
perpetually  embracing  them,  or  making  protesta- 
tions of  his  love ;  as  a  lover  in  the  society  of  his 
mistress  is  not,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  led  to  be* 
lieve,  forever  squeezing  her  hand,  or  sighing  in 
her  ear,  "  My  soul's  darling,  I  adore  you !"  He 
shows  his  love  by  his  conduct,  by  his  fidelity, 
by  his  watchful  desire  to  make  the  beloved  per- 
son happy ;  it  lightens  from  his  eyes  when  she 
appears, -though  he  may  not  speak  it ;  it  fills  his 
heart  when  she  is  present  or  absent ;  infiuencea 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  suffuses  his  whole  be- 
ing ;  it  sets  the  father  cheerily  to  work  through 
the  long  day,  supports  him  through  the  tedious 
labor  of  the  weary  absence  or  journey,  and  sends 
him  happy  home  again,  yearning  toward  the 
wife  and  children.  This  kind  of  love  is  not  a 
spasm,  but  a  life.  It  fondles  and  caresses  at 
due  seasons,  no  doubt ;  but  the  fond  heart  is  al- 
ways beating  fondly  and  truly,  though  the  wife 
is  not  sitting  hand-in-hand  with  him,  or  the  chil- 
dren hugging  at  his  knee.  And  so  with  a  loving 
humor,  I  think ;  it  is  a  genial  writer's  habit  ef 
being ;  it  is  the  kind,  gentle  spirit's  way  of  look- 
ing out  on  the  world-— that  sweet  friendliness, 
which  fills  his  heart  and  his  style.  You  recog- 
nize it,  even  though  there  may  not  be  a  single 
pathetic  touch  in  the  page ;  though  you  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  salute  his  genius  by  a  laugh 
or  a  tear.  That  collision  of  ideas,  which  pro- 
vokes the  one  or  the  other,  must  be  occasional. 
They  must  be  like  papa's  embraces,  which  I 
spoke  of  anon,  who  only  delivers  them  now  and 
again,  and  can't  be  expected  to  go  ea  kissing 
the  children  all  night  And  so  the  writer's  jokes 
and  sentiment,  his  ebnlUfcions  of  feeling,  his  out- 
breaks of  high  spirits  must  not  be  too  frequent. 
One  tires  of  a  pag«  of  which  every  sentence 
sparkles  with  points ;  of  a  sentimentalist  who  is 
always  pumping  the  tears  from  his  «yes  or  your. 
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own.  One  suspects  the  genuineness  of  the  tear, 
the  naturalness  of  the  humor ;  these  ought  to  be 
tme  and  manly  in  a  man,  as  every  thing  else 
in  his  life  should  be  manly  and  true ;  and  he 
loses  his  dignity  by  laughing  or  weeping  out  of 
place,  or  too  often. 

When  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne  begins 
to  sentimentalise  over  the  carriage  in  Mensieur 
Dessein*s  court-yard,  and  pretends  to  squeeze  a 
tear  out  of  a  rickety  old  shandrydan;  when, 
presently,  he  encountered  the  dead  donkey  on 
his  road  to  Paris,  and  snivels  over  that  asinine 
corpse,  I  say :  *'  Away  you  driveling  quack :  do 
net  palm  off  these  grimaces  of  grief  upon  simple 
folks  who  know  no  better,  and  are  misled  by 
your  hypocrisy."  Tears  are  sacred.  The  trib- 
utes orkind  hearts  to  misfortune,  the  mites 
which  gentle  souls  drop  into  the  collectioris 
made  for  God*s  poor  and  unhappy,  are  not  to 
be  tricked  out  of  them  by  a  whimpering  hypo- 
crite, handing  round  a  begging-box  for  your 
compassion,  and  asking  your  pity^  for  a  lie. 
When  that  same  man  tells  me  of  Lefevre*s  ill- 
ness and  Uncle  Toby's  charity ;  of  the  noble  at 
Rennes  coming  home  and  reclaiming  his  sword, 
I  thank  him  for  the  generous  emotion  which, 
springing  genuinely  fVom  his  own  heart,  has 
caused  mine  to  admire  benevolence,  and  sym- 
pathize with  honor ;  and  to  feel  love,  and  kind- 
ness, and  pity. 

If  I  don't  love  Swift,  as,  thank  God,  I  do  not, 
however  immensely  I  may  admire  him,  it  is  be- 
cause I  revolt  from  the  man  who  placarded  him- 
self as  a  professional  hater  of  his  own  kind ; 
because  he  chisels  his  savage  indignation  on  his 
tombstone,  as  if  to  perpetuate  his  protest  against 
being  bom  of  our  race — the  suffering,  the  weak, 
the  erring,  the  wicked,  if  you  will,  but  still  the 
friendly,  the  loving  children  of  God  our  Father : 
it  is  because,  as  I  read  through  Swift^s  dark  vol- 
umes, I  never  find  the  aspect  of  nature  seems  to 
delight  him ;  the  smiles  of  children  to  please 
him ;  the  sight  of  wedded  love  to  soothe  him. 
I  don't  remember  in  any  line  of  his  writing  a 
passing  allusion  to  a  natural  scene  of  beauty. 
When  he  speaks  about  the  families  of  his  com- 
rades and  brother  clergymen,  it  is  to  assail  them 
with  gibes  and  scorn,  and  to  laugh  at  them  bru- 
tally, for  being  fathers  and  for  being  poor.  He 
does  mention  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  a  sick 
child,  to  be  sure — a  child  of  Lady  Masham,  that 
was  ill  of  the  small-pox — ^but  then  it  is  to  con- 
found the  brat  for  being  ill,  and  the  mother  for 
attending  to  it,  when  she  should  have  been  busy 
about  a  court  intrigue,  in  which  the  Dean  was 
deeply  engaged.  And  he  alludes  to  a  suitor  of 
Stella's,  and  a  match  she  might  have  made,  and 
would  have  made,  very  likely,  with  an  honorable 
and  faithful  and  attached  man.  Tisdall,  who 
loved  her,  and  of  whom  Swift  speaks  in  a  letter 
to  this  lady,  in  language  so  foul,  that  you  would 
not  bear  to  hear  it.  In  treating  of  the  good 
the  humorists  have  done,  of  the  love  and  kind- 
ness they  have  taught  and  left  behind  them,  it 
is  not  of  this  one,  I  dare  speak.  Heaven  help 
.the  bnely  misanthrope!  be  kind  to  that  mul- 


titude of  sins  with  so  little  charity  to  cover 
them! 

Of  Mr.  Congreve's  contribution  to  the  English 
stock  of  benevolence,  I  don't  speak ;  •for,  of  any 
moral  legacy  to  posterity,  I  doubt  whether  that 
brilliant  man  ever  thought  at  all.  He  had  some 
money,  as  I  have  told ;  every  shilling  of  which 
he  left  to,  his  friend  the  Duchess  ef  Marlbor- 
ough, a  lady  of  great  fortune  and  the  highest 
fashion.  He  ffave  the  gold  of  his  brains  to 
persons,  of  fortune  and  fashion,  too.  There's 
no  more  feeling  in  his  ■  comedies,  than  in  as 
many  books  of  Euclid.  He  no  more  pretends 
to  teach  love  for  the  poor,  and  goodwill  for  the 
unfortunate,  than  a  dancing-master  does ;  he 
teaches  pirouettes  and  flic-flacs;  and  how  to 
bow  to  a  lady,  and  to  walk  a  minuet.  In  his 
private  life  Congreve  was  immensely  liked — 
more  so  than  any  man  of  his  age,  almost ;  and 
to  have  been  so  liked,  must  have  been  kind  and 
good-natured.  His  good-nature  bore  him  through 
extreme  bodily  ills  and  pain,  with  uncommon 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  Being  so  gay,  eo 
bright,  so  popular,  such  a  grand  seigneur,  be 
sure  he  was  kind  to  those  about  him,  generous 
to  his  dependents,  serviceable  to  his  friends. 
Society  does  not  like  a  man  so  long  as  it  Kked 
Congreve,  unless  he  is  likeable ;  it  finds  out  a 
qu^ck  very  soon  ;  it  scorns  a  poltroon  or  a  cur- 
mudgeon ;  we  may  be  certain  that  this  man 
was  brave,  good-tempered,  and  liberal ;  so,  very 
likely,  is  Monsieur  Pirouette,  of  whom  we  spoke ; 
he  cuts  his  capers,  he  grins,  bows,  and  dances  to 
his  fiddle.  In  private,  he  may  have  a  hundred 
virtues  ;  in  public,  he  teaches  dancing.  His 
business  is  cotillions,  not  ethics. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  those  charming  and 
lazy  Epicureans,  Gay  and  Prior,  sweet  lyric 
singers,  comrades  of  Anacreon,  and  disciples 
of  love  and  the  bottle.  "  Is  there  any  moral 
shut  within  the  bosom  of  a  rose!"  sings  our 
great  Tennyson.  Does  a  nightingale  preach 
from  a  bough,  or  the  lark  from  his  cloud  ?  Not 
knowingly;  yet  we  may  be  gratefbl,  and  love 
larks  and  roses,  and  flower*^nrowned  minstrels, 
too,  who  laugh  and  who  sing. 

Of  Addison's  contributions  to  the  charity  of 
the  world,  I  have  spoken  before,  in  trying  to  de- 
pict that  noble  figure;  and  say  now,  as  then, 
that  we  should  thank  him,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactora  of  that  vast  and  immeasurably 
spreading  family  which  speaks  our  common 
tongue.  Wherever  it  is  spoken,  there  is  no  man 
that  does  not  feel  and  understand  and  use  the 
noble  English  word,  **gentlema;i."  And  there 
is  no  man  that  teaches  us  to  be  gentlemen  better 
than  Joseph  Addison.  Gentle  in  our  bearing 
through  life ;  gentle  and  courteous  to  our  neigl^ 
bor ;  gentle  in  dealing  with  his  follies  and  weak- 
nesses ;  gentle  in  treating  his  opposition  ;  defer- 
ential to  the  old ;  kindly  to  the  poor,  and  those 
below  us  in  degree  ;  for  people  above  us  and  be- 
low us  we  must  find^  in  whatever  hemisphere  we 
dwell,  whether  kings  or  presidents  govern  us ; 
and  in  no  republic  or  monarchy  that  I  know  of; 
is  a  citizen  exempt  from  the  tax  of  befVi«ndiBf 
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poverty  and  weakness,  of  respecting  age,  and  of 
honoring  his  father  and  mother.  It  has  just 
been  whispered  to  me^ — I  have  not  been  three 
months  in  the  country,  and,  of  course,  can  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  of  my  own — that, 
in  regard  to  paying  this  latter  t^  of  respect  and 
honor  to  age,  some  very  few  of  the  Republican 
youths  are  occasionally  a  little  remiss.  I  have 
heard  of  young  Sons  of  Freedom  publishing 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  befbro  they 
could  well  spell  it ;  and  cutting  the  connection 
between  father  and  mother  before  they  had 
learned  to  shave.  My  own  time  of  life  having 
been  stated  by  various  enlightened  organs  of 
public  opinion,  at  almost  any  figure  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty,  I  cheerfully  own  that  I  belong  to 
the  Fogy  interest,  and  ask  leave  to  rank  in,  and 
plead  for,  that  respectable  class.  Now  a  gentle- 
man can  but  be  a  gentleman,  in  Broadway  or 
the  backwoods,  in  Pall-Mall  or  California ;  and 
where  and  whenever  he  lives,  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  wilderness,  or  hundreds  of  years 
hence,  I  am  sure  that  reading  the  writings  of 
this  true  gentleman,  this  true  Christian,  this 
noble  Joseph  Addison  must  do  him  good.  He 
may  take  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  the  Diggings 
with  him,  and  learn  to  be  gentle  and  good-hu- 
mored, and  urbane,  and  friendly  in  the  midst  of 
that  struggle  in  which  his  life  is  engaged.  I 
take  leave  to  say  that  the  most  brilliant  youths 
of  this  city  may  read  over  this  delightful  memo- 
rial of  a  by-^one  age,  of  fashions  long  passed 
away ;  of  manners  long  since  changed  and  mod- 
ified ;  of  noble  gentlemen,  and  a  great,  and  a 
brilliant  and  polished  society ;  and  find  in  it  much 
to  charm  and  polish,  to  refine  and  instruct  him. 
A  courteousness,  which  can  be  out  of  place  at 
no  time,  and  under  no  flag.  A  politeness  and 
simplicity,  a  truthful  manhood,  a  gentle  respect 
and  deference,  which  may  be  kept  as  the  un- 
bought  grace  of  life,  and  cheap  defense  of  man- 
kind, long  after  its  old  artificial  distinctions, 
after  periwigs,  and  small-swords,  and  rufiles, 
and  red.-heeled  shoes,  and  titles,  and  stars  and 
garters  have  passed  away,  rilw^ell  you  when  I 
have  been  put  in  mind  of  two  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen books  bring  us  any  mention  of  I  mean 
our  books  (not  books  of  history,  but  books  of 
humor).  Til  tell  you  when  I  have  been  put  in 
mind  of  the  courteous  gallantry  of  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Roger  do  Coveriey  of  Coverley  Man- 
or, of  the  noble  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  of  La  Man- 
cha :  here  in  your  own  omnibus-carriages  and 
railway-cars,  when  I  have  seen  a  woman  step 
in,  handsome  or  not,  well-dressed  or  not,  and  a 
workman  in  hob-nail  shoes,  or  a  dandy  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  rise  up  and  give  her  his 
place.  I  think  Mr.  Spectator,  with  his  short  face, 
if  he  had  seen  such  a  deed  of  courtesy,  would 
have  smiled  a  sweet  smile  to  the  doer  of  that 
gentlemanlike  action,  and  have  made  him  a  low 
bow  from  under  his  great  periwig,  and  have 
gone  home  and  written  a  pretty  paper  about 
him. 

I  am  sure  Dick  Steele  would  have  hailed  him. 
Were  he  dandy  or  mechanic,  and  asked  him  to 


a  tavern  to  share  a  bottle,  or  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen.  Mind,  I  don't  set  down  the  five  last 
flasks  to  Dick*s  score  for  virtue,  and  look  upon 
them  as  works  of  the  most  questionable  super- 
erogation. 

Steele,  as  a  literary  benefactor  to  the  worhl^s 
charity,  must  rank  very  high,  indeed,  not  riiere- 
ly  from  his  givings,  which  were  abundant,  but 
because  his  endowments  are  prodigiously  in- 
creased in  value  since  he  bequeathed  them,  as 
the  revenues  of  the  lands,  bequeathed  to  our 
Foundling-Hospital  at  London,  by  honest  Cap- 
tain Coram,  its  founder,  are  immensely  enhanced 
by  the  houses  since  built  upon  them.  Steele 
was  the  founder  of  sentimental  writing  in  En- 
glish, and  how  the  land  has  been  sinde  occupied, 
and  what  hundreds  of  us  have  laid  out  gardens 
and  built  up  tenements  on  Steele's  ground ! 
Before  his  tune,  readers  or  hearers  were  never 
called  upon  to  cry  except  at  a  tragedy ;  and  com- 
passion was  not  expected  to  express  itself  other- 
wise than  in  blank  verse,  or  for  personages  much 
lower  in  rank  than  a  dethroned  monarch,  or  a 
widowed  or  a  jilted  empress.  He  stepped  off  the 
high-heeled  cothurnus,  and  came  down  into  com- 
mon life ;  he  held  out  his  great  hearty  arms,  and 
embraced  us  all ;  he  had  a  bow  for  all  women ; 
a  kiss  for  all  children  ;  a  shake  of  the  hand  for 
all  men,  high  or  low ;  he  showed  us  heaven's 
sun  shining  every  day  on  quiet  homes ;  not  gild- 
ed palace-roofs  only,  or  court  processions,  or 
heroic  warriors  fighting  for  princesses  and  pitch- 
ed-battles. He  took  away  comedy  from  behind 
the  fine  lady's  alcove,  or  the  screen  where  the 
libertine  was  watching  her.  He  ended  all  that 
wretched  business  of  wives  jeering  at  their  hus- 
bands, of  rakes  laughing  wives,  and  husbands 
too,  to  scorn.  That  miserable,  rouged,  tawdry, 
sparkling,  hollow-hearted  comedy  of  the  Res- 
toration fled  before  him,  and,  like  the  wicked 
spirit  in  the  Fairy-books,  shrank,  as  Steele  let 
the  daylight  in,  and  shrieked,  and  shuddered, 
and  vanished.  The  stage  of  humorists  has  been 
common-life  ever  since  Steele's  and  Addison's 
time ;  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  aversions  and 
sympathies,  the  laughter  and  tears  of  nature. 

And  here,  coming  off"  the  stage,  and  thfowing 
aside  the  motley-habit,  or  satiric  disguise,  in 
which  he  had  before  entertained  you,  mingfing 
with  the  world,  and  wearing  the  same  coat  as 
his  neighbor,  the  humorist's  service  became 
straightway  immensely  more  available  ;  his 
means  of  doing  good  infinitely  multiplied  ;  his 
success,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
proportionately  increased.  It  requires  an  ef- 
fort, of  which  all  minds  are  not  capable,  to  un- 
derstand Don  Quixote  ;  children  and  common 
people  still  read  Gulliver  for  the  story  merely. 
Many  more  persons  are  sickened  by  Jonathan 
Wyld,  than  can  comprehend  the  satire  of  it. 
Each  of  the  great  men  who  wrote  those  books 
was  speaking  from  behind  the  satiric  mask  I 
anon  mentioned.  Its  distortions  appall  many 
simple  spectators ;  its  settled  sneer  or  laugh  is 
unintelligible  to  thousands,  who  have  not  the 
wit  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  visored  sat- 
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irist  preaching  ftom  within.  Many  a  man  was 
at  fault  about  Jonathan  Wyld*s  greatness,  who 
could  feel  and  relish  Allworthy*s  goodness  in 
Tern  Jones,  and  Doctor  Harrison*s  in  Amelia, 
and  dear  Parson  Adams,  and  Joseph  Andrews. 
We  love  to  read  ;  we  may  grow  ever  so  old,  but 
we  love  to  read  of  them  still — of  love  and  beauty, 
of  frankness,  and  bravery,  and  generosity.  We 
hate  hypocrites  and  cowards ;  we  long  to  defend 
oppressed  innocence,  and  to  soothe  and  succor 
gentle  women  and  children.  We  are  glad  when 
vice  is  foiled,  and  rascals  punished ;  we  lend  a 
foot  to  kick  BHfil  down  stairs ;  and  as  we  attend 
the  brave  bridegroom  to  his  wedding  on  the 
happy  marriage  day,  we  ask  the  grooms-man^s 
privilege  to  salute  Uie  blushing  cheek  of  Sophia. 
A  lax  morality  in  many  a  vital  point  I  own 
in  Fielding,  but  a  great  hearty  sjrmpathy  and 
benevolence  ;  a  great  kindness  for  the  poor ;  a 
great  gentleness  and  pity  for  the  unfortunate ; 
a  great  love  for  the  pure  and  good ;  these  are 
among  the  contributions  to  the  charity  of  the 
world  with  which  this  erring  but  noble  creature 
endowed  it. 

As  for  Goldsmith,  if  the  youngest  and  most 
unlettered  person  here  has  not  been  happy  with 
the  family  at  Wakefield;  has  not  rejoiced  when 
Olivia  returned,  and  been  thankful  for  her  for- 
giveness and  restoration ;  has  not  laughed  with 
delighted  good  humor  over  Moseses  gross  of 
green  spectacles ;  has  not  loved  with  all  his 
heart  the  good  Vicar,  and  that  kind  spirit  which 
created  these  charming  figures,  and  devised  the 
beneficent  fiction  which  speaks  to  us  so  tender- 
ly— what  call  is  there  for  me  to  speak  1  In  this 
place,  and  on  this  occasion,  remembering  these 
men,  I  claim  from  you  your  sympathy  for  the 
good  they  have  done,  and  for  the  sweet  charity 
which  they  have  bestowed  on  the  world. 

When  humor  joins  with  rhythm  and  music, 
and  appears  in  song,  its  influence  is  irresistible ; 
its  charities  are  countless,  it  stirs  the  feelings 
to  love,  peace,  friendship,  as  scarce  any  moral 
agent  can.  The  songs  of  Beranger  are  hymns 
of  love  and  tenderness ;  I  have  seen  great  whisk- 
ered Frenchmen  warbling  the  *'  bonne  Vieille," 
the  *'  Soldats  au  pas,  au  pas  ;**  with  tears  rolling 
down  their  mustaches.  At  a  Bums*s  Festival,  I 
have  seen  Scotchmen  singing  Bums,  while  the 
drops  twinkled  on  their  furrowed  cheeks :  while 
each  rough  hand  was  flung  out  to  grasp  its  neigh- 
bors; while  early  scenes  and  sacred  recollec- 
tions, and  dear  and  delightful  memories  of  the 
past  came  rushing  back  at  the  sound  of  the 
familiar  words  and  music,  and  the  softened  heart 
was  full  of  love,  and  friendship,  and  home. 
Humor !  if  tears  are  the  alms  of  gentle  spirits, 
and  may  be  counted,  as  sure  they  may,  among 
the  sweetest  of  life's  charities.  Of  that  kindly 
sensibility,  and  sweet  sudden  emotion,  which 
exhibits  itself  at  the  eyes,  I  know  no  such  pro- 
vocative as  humor.  It  is  an  irresistible  sympa- 
thizer ;  it  surprises  you  into  compassion :  you 
are  laughing  and  disarmed,  and  suddenly  forced 
into  tears.  I  heard  a  humorous  balladist  not 
long  since,  a  minstrel  with  wool  on  his  head, 


and  an  ultra-Ethiopian  complexion,  who  per- 
formed a  negro  ballad,  that  I  confess  moistened 
these  spectacles  in  the  most  unexpected  manner. 
They  have  gazed  at  dozens  of  tragedy  queens, 
dying  on  the  stage,  and  expiring  in  appropriate 
blank  verse,  and  I  never  wanted  to  wipe  them. 
They  have  looked  up,  with  deep  respect  be  it 
said,  at  many  scores  of  clergymen  in  pulpits, 
and  without  being  dimmed ;  and  behold  a  vaga- 
bond with  a  corked  face  and  a  banjo  sings  a 
little  song,  strikcii  a  wild  note  which  sets  the 
whole  iieart  thrilling  with  happy  pity.  Humor ! 
humor  is  the  mistress  of  tears ;  she  knows  the 
way  to  the  fons  lachrymarum^  strikes  in  dry  and 
nigged  places  with  her  enchanting  wand,  and 
bids  the  fountain  gush  and  sparkle.  She  has 
refreshed  myriads  more  from  her  natural  springs, 
than  ever  tragedy  has  watered  from  her  pompous 
old  urn. 

Popular  humor,  and  especially  modem  popular 
humor,  and  the  writers,  its  exponents,  are  always 
kind  and  chivalrous,  taking  the  side  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  In  our  plays,  and  books,  and 
entertainments  for  the  lower  classes  in  England, 
I  scarce  remember  a  story  or  theatrical  piece,  in 
which  a  wicked  aristocrat  is  not  be-pummeled 
by  a  dashing  young  champion  of  the  people. 
There  was  a  book  which  had  an  immense  popu- 
larity in  England,  and  I  believe  has  been  greatly 
jread  here,  in  which  the  Mysteries  of  the  Court 
of  London  were  said  to  be  unvailed  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  I  suspect  knows  about  as  jnuch  about 
the  court  of  London  as  he  does  of  that  of  Pekin. 
Years  ago  I  treated  myself  to  sixpennyworth  of 
this  performance  at  a  railway  station,  and  found 
poor  dear  George  the  Fourth,  our  late  most  relig- 
ious and  gracious  king,  occupied  in  the  most 
flagitious  designs  against  the  tradesmen's  fam- 
ilies in  his  metropolitan  city.  A  couple  of  years 
after,  I  took  sixpennyworth  more  of  the  same 
delectable  history  :  George  the  Fourth  was  still 
at' work,  still  ruining  the  peace  of  tradesmen's 
families ;  he  had  been  at  it  for  two  whole  years, 
and  a  bookseller  at  the  Brighton  station  told  me 
that  this  book  was  by  many,  many  times  the  most 
popular  of  all  periodical  tales  then  published,  be- 
cause, says  he,  *'  it  lashes  the  aristocracy  !**  Not 
long  since,  I  went  to  two  penny-theatres  in  Lon- 
don ;  immense  eager  crowds  of  people  thronged 
the  buildings,  and  the  vast  masses  thrilled  and 
vibrated  with  the  emotion  produced  by  the  piece 
represented  on  the  stage,  and  burst  into  applause 
or  laughter,  such  as  many  a  polite  actor  would 
sigh  for  in  vain.  In  both  these  pieces  there  was 
a  wicked  lord  kicked  out  of  the  window-— there 
is  always  a  wicked  lord  kicked  out  of  the  window. 
First  piece : — "  Domestic  drama — Thrilling  in- 
terest!— Weaver's  family  in  distress! — Fanny 
gives  aw^y  her  bread  to  little  Jacky,  and  starves ! 
— Enter  Wicked  Lord :  .tempts  Fanny  with  offer 
of  Diamond  Necklace,  Champagne  Suppers,  and 
Coach  to  ride  in  ! — Enter  sturdy  Blacksmith. — 
Scuffle  between  Blacksmith  and  Aristocratic 
minion :  exit  Wicked  Lord  out  of  (he  window.** 
Fanny,  of  course,  becomes  Mrs.  Blacksmith. 

The  second  piece  was  a  nautical  drama,  also 
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of  thrilling  interest,  consisting  chiefly  of  horn- 
pipes, and  acts  of  most  trenoendoas  oppression  on 
the  part  of  certain  earls  and  magistrates  toward 
the  people.  Two  wicked  lords  were  in  this  piece 
the  atrocious  scoundrels :  one  aristocrat,  a  deep- 
dyed  yillain,  in  short  duck^trowsers  and  Beriin- 
cotton  gloTcs ;  while  the  9ther  minion  of  wealth 
enjoyed  an  eye-glass  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
whisked  about  the  stage  with  a  penny  cane. 
Having  made  away  with  Fanny  Forester^s  lover, 
Tom  Bowling,  by  means  of  a  press-gang,  they 
meet  her  all  alone  on  a  common,  and  subject  her 
to  the  most  opprobrious  language  and  behavior : 
'*  Release  me,  villains !"  says  Fanny,  pulling  a 
brace  of  pistols  out  of  her  pocket,  and  crossing 
them  over  hpr  breast  so  as  to  cover  wicked  lord 
to  the  right,  wicked  lord  to  the  left ;  and  they 
might  have  remained  in  that  position  ever  so 
much  longer  (for  the  aristocratic  rascals  had  pis- 
tols too),  had  not  Tom  Bowling  returned  from  sea 
at  the  very  nick  of  time,  armed  with  a  great  mar- 
line spike,  with  which— -whack !  whack !  down 
goes  wicked  lord,  No.  1 — ^wicked  lord.  No.  2. 
Fanny  rushes  into  Tom^s  arms  with  an  hysteri- 
cal shriek,  and  I  dare  say  they  marry,  and  are 
very  happy  ever  after. — Popular  fun  is  always 
kind  :  it  is  the  champion  of  the  humble  against 
the  great.  In  all  popular  parables,  it  is  Little 
Jack  that  conquers,  and  the  Giant  that  topples 
down.  I  think  our  popular  authors  are  rather 
hard  upon  the  great  folks.  Well.  well.  Their 
lordships  have  all  the  money,  and  can  afford  to 
be  laughed  at. 

In  our  days,  in  England,  the  importance  of 
the  humorous  preacher  has  prodigiously  increas- 
ed ;  his  audiences  are  enormous ;  every  week  or 
month  his  happy  congregations  flock  to  him; 
they  never  tire  of  such  sermons.  I  believe  my 
friend  Mr.  Punch  is  as  popular  to-day  as  he  has 
been  any  day  since  his  birth ;  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Dickens's  readers  are  even  morei  numerous  than 
they  have  ever  been  since  his  unrivaled  pen  com- 
mepced  to  delight  the  world  with  its  humor. 
We  have  among  ub  otl^er  literary  parties;  we 
have  Punch,  as  I  have  said,  preaching  from  his 
booth ;  we  have  a  Jerrokl  party  veiy  numerous, 
and  fiuthfuLto  that  acute  thinker  and  distinguish- 
ed wit ;  and  we  have  also— it  must  be  said,  and 
it  is  still  to  be  hoped — a  Vanity-Fair  party,  the 
author  of  which  work  has  lately  been  described 
by  the  London  Times  newspaper  as  a  writer  of 
considerable  parts,  but  a  dreary  misanthrope, 
who  sees  no  good  any  where,  who  sees  the  sky 
above  him  green,  I  think,  instead  of  blue,  and 
only  miserable  sinners  round  about  him.  So  we 
are ;  so  is  every  writer  and  every  reader  I  ever 
heard  of;  so  was  every  being  who  ^rex  trod  thu 
earth,  save  One.  I  can't  help  telling  the  truth 
as  I  view  it,  and  describing  what  I  see.  To  de- 
scribe it  otherwise  than  it  seems  to  me  would 
be  falsehood  in  that  calling  in  whieh  it  has 
pleased  heaven  to  place  me;  treason  to  that 
conscience  which  says  that  men  are  weak ;  that 
troth  must  be  told  ;  that  fault  must  be  owned ; 
that  pardon  must  be  prayed  for ;  and  that  Love 
reigns  supreme  over  all. 


I  look  back  at  the  good  wlueh  of  late  years 
the  kind  English  iiumorists  have  done ;  and  if 
you  are  pleased  to  rank  the  present  speaker 
among  that  class,  I  own  to  an  honest  pride  at 
thinking  what  benefits  society  has  derived  from 
men  of  our  calling.  That  **  Song  of  the  Shirt,'' 
.which  Punch  first  published,  and  the  noble,  the 
suffering,  the  melancholy,  the  tender  Hood  sang, 
may  surely  rank  as  a  great  act  of  charity  to  the 
world,  and  call  from  it  its  thanks  and  regard  for 
its  teacher  and  benefactor.  That  astonishing 
poem,  which  you  all  of  you  know,  of  the  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  who  can  read  it  without  tenderness, 
vntEout  reverence  to  Heavcai,  charity  to  man, 
and  thanks  to  the  beneficent  genius  which  sang 
for  us  so  nobly  ? 

I  never  saw  the  writer  but  once ;  but  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  think  that  some  words  of  mine, 
printed  in  a  periodical  of  that  day,  and  in  praise 
of  these  amazing  verses  (which,  strange  to  say, 
appeared  almost  unnoticed  at  first  in  the  maga- 
zme  in  which  Mr.  Hood  published  them)  :-^I  am 
proud,  I  pay,  to  think  that  some  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  mine  reached  him  on  his  death-bed, 
and  pleased  and  soothed  him  in  that  hour  of 
manful  resignation  and  pain. 

As  £[>r  the  charities  of  Mr.  Dickens,  multiplied 
kindnesses  which  he  has  con^rred  upon  us  all ; 
upon  our  children;  upon  people  educated  and 
uneducated  ;  upon  the  myriads  here,  and  at 
home,  who  speak  our  common  tongue;  have 
not  youi  have  not  I,  all  of  us  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  this  kind  friend  who  soothed  and  charmed 
so  many  hours,  brought  pleasure  and  sweet 
laughter  to  so  many  homes ;  made  such  multi- 
tudes of  children  happy ;  endowed  us  with  such 
a  sweet  store  of  gracious  thoughts,  fair  fimcies, 
soft  sympathies,  hearty  enjoyments.  There  are 
creations  of  Mr.  Dickens's,  which  seem  to  me 
to  rank  as  personal  benefits ;  figures  so  delight- 
ful, that  one  feels  happier  and  better  for  know- 
ing them,  as  one  does  for  being  brought  into  the 
society  of  very  good  men  and  women.  gThe  at- 
mosphere in  which  these  people  live  as  whole- 
some to  breathe  in ;  you  feel  that  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  them  is  a  personal  kindness ;  you 
come  away  better  for  your  contact  with  them ; 
your  hands  seem  cleaner  from  having  the  privi- 
lege of  f  baking  theirs.  Was  there  ever  a  better 
charity-sermon  preached  in  the  worid  than  Dick- 
ens's Christmas  Carol  1  I  believe  it  occasioned 
immense  hospitality  throughout  England ;  was 
the  means  of  lighting  up  hundreds  of  kind  fires  at 
Christmas-time ;  caused  a  wonderful  outpouring 
of  Christnoas  good-feeling ;  of  Christmas  punch- 
brewing  ;-  an  awful  slaughter  of  Christmas-tur- 
keys, and  roasting  and  basting  of  Christmas 
beef.  As  for  this  man's  love  of  children,  that 
amiable  Organ  at  the  back  of  his  honest  head 
must  be  perfectly  monstrous.  All  children  ought 
to  love  him.  I  know  two  that  do,  and  read  his 
books  ten  times  for  once  that  they  peruse  the 
dismal  preachments  of  their  father.  I  know  one 
who  when  she  is  happy  reads  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by ;  when  she  is  unhappy  reads  Nicholas  Nickle- 
l^ ;  when  she  is  tired  reads  Nicholas  Nickleby; 
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when  she  ii  in  bed  reads  Nicholas  Nicklebj; 
when  she  has  nothing  to  do  rtads  Nicholas 
Nicklcby ;  and  when  she  has  finished  the  book 
reads  Nicholas  Nicklebj  o^er  again.  This  can- 
did young  critic,  at  ten  years  of  age»  said  :  '*  I 
like  Mr.  Dickens^s  books  much  better  than  your 
books,  papa;" — and  frequently  expressed  her 
d^re  that  the  latter  author  should  write  a  book 
like  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  books.  Who  cant 
Every  man  must  say  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own 
▼oice,  in  bis  own  way;  lucky  is  he  who  has 
such  a  charming  gift  of  nature  as  this,  which 
brings  all  the  children  in  the  world,  trooping  to 
him,  and  being  fond  of  him. 

I  remember  when  that  famous  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  came  out,  seeing  a  letter  from  a  pedagogue 
in  the  north  of  England,  which  dismal  as  it  was, 
was  immensely  comical.  "Mr.  Dickens's  ill- 
advised  publication,"  wrote  the  poor  school- 
master, "  has  passed  like  a  whirlwind  over  the 
schools  of  the  north."  He  was  a  proprietor  of 
a  cheap  school;  Dotheboys-Hall  was  a  cheap 
school.  There  were  many  such  establishments 
in  the  northern  counties.  Parents  were  ashamed, 
that  never  were  ashamed  before,  until  the  kind 
satirist  lapghed  at  them;  relatives  were  fright- 
ened ;  scores  of  little  scholars  were  taken  away ; 
poor  school-masters  had  to  shut  their  shops  up ; 
every  pedagogue  was  voted  a  Squeers,  and  many 
suffered,  no  doubt  unjustly ;  but  afterward  school- 
boys* backs  were  not  so  much  caned ;  school-boys* 
meat  was  less  tough  and  more  plentiful ;  and 
school-boys*  milk  was  not  so  sky-blue.^  What  a 
kind  light  of  benevolence  it  is  that  plays  round 
Crumles  and  the  Phenomenon,  and  all  those  poor 
theatre  people  in  that  charming  book  f  What  a 
humor!  and  what  a  good-humor!  I  coincide 
with  the  youthful  critic,  whose  opinion  has  just 
been  mentioned,  and  ovm  to  a  family  admiration 
for  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

One  might  go  on,  though  the  task  would  be 
endless  and  needless,  chronicling  the  names  of 
kind  follA  with  whom  this  kind  genius  has  made 
us  familiar.  Who  does  not  love  the  Marchioness, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller!  Who  does  not 
sympathize,  not  only  with  Oliver  Twist,  but  his 
adminible  young  ftiend  the  Artful  Dodger! 
Who  has  not  the  inestimable  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  his  own  family! 
Who  does  not  bless  Saircy  Gamp  and  wonder 
at  Mrs.  Harris.  Who  does  not  venerate  the 
chief  of  that  illustrious  family  who,  being  stricken 
by  misfortune,  wisely  and  greatly  turned  his 
attention  to  "  coals,*'  the  accomplished,  the  Epi- 
curean, the  dirty,  the  delightful  Micawber ! 

I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens's  art  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times,  I  delight  and  won- 
der at  his  genius;  I  recognize  in  it — I  speak 
with  awe  and  reverence — a  commission  from  that 
Divine  Beneficence,  whose  blessed  task  we  know 
it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from  eveiy 
eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  feast 
of  love  and  kindness,  which  this  gentle,  and 
generous,  and  charitable  soul  has  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  worid.  I  take  and  enjoy 
my  share  and  say  a  Benediction  for  the  meal. 


THE  LOST  FLOWERS. 

A    SCOTTISH    STORT. 

IT  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  M^, 
Jeanie  Gray,  with  a  smaU  bundle  in  hn 
hand,  took  her  leave  of  the  farm-house  of  Di]p> 
law,  on  the  expiration  of  her  half-year's  term  ii 
service.  She  had  but  a  short  distance  to  walk, 
the  village  of  Elsington,  about  three  miles  dC 
being  her  destination.  As  she  passed  down  the 
little  lane  leading  from  the  farm  to  the  main 
road,  two  or  three  fair-haired  children  came 
bounding  over  a  stile  to  her  side,  and  clung  af- 
fectionately around  their  late  attendant. 

"Oh,  Jeanie,*  what  for  maun  ye  gang  away! 
Mamma  wadna  let  us  see  you  out  on  the  road  a 
bit,  but  we  wan  away  to  you  by  rinnin'  round 
the  stack-yard." 

Jeanie  stood  still  as  the  eldest  of  her  late 
charges  spoke  thus,  and  said:  "Marian,  you 
should  have  had  mair  sense  th&n  to  come  when 
your  mother  forbad  you.  Rin  away  back,  like 
guid  bairns,"  continued  she,  caressing  them  kind- 
ly ;  "  rin  away  hame.  I'll  maybe  come  and  see 
you  again." 

"  Oh,  be  sure  and  do*  that,  then,  Jeani^"  said 
the  eldest. 

"  Come  back  again,  Jeanie,'*  cried  the  younger 
ones,  u  they  turned  sorrowfully  away. 

From  such  marks  of  aflfection,  displayed  by 
those  who  had  been  under  her  care,  our  readers 
may  conceive  that  Jeanie  Gray  was  possessed 
of  engaging  and  amiable  qualities.  This  was 
indeed  the  case  ;  a  more  modest  and  kind-heart- 
ed creature  perhaps  never  drew  the  breath  of 
life.  Separated  at  an  early  age  from  her  pa- 
rents, like  so  many  of  her  class — that  class  so 
perfectly  represented  in  the  character  of  Jenny, 
in  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night" — she  had  con- 
ducted herself,  in  the  several  families  which  she 
had  entered,  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire  uni- 
formly their  love  and  esteem.  Some  mistresses, 
it  is  true,  are  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  a  good 
and  dutiful  servant ;  and  of  this  class  was  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Drylaw,  a  cold,  haughty,  mistrustful 
woman,  who,  having  suffered  by  bad  servants, 
had  come  to  look  upon  the  best  of  them  as  but 
sordid  workers  for  the  penny-fee.  To  such  a 
person,  the  timidity  and  reserve  which  distin- 
guished Jeanie  Gray's  character  to  a  fault,  seem- 
ed only  a  screen,  cunningly  and  deliberately  as- 
sumed ;  and  the  proud  distance  which  Mrs.  Smith 
preserved,  prevented  her  from  ever  discovering 
her  error.  Excepting  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren, therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Jeanie  felt  no  regret  at  leaving  Drylaw. 

Her  destination  on  departing  from  her  late 
abode  was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
village  of  Elsington ;  and  it  is  now  necessary 
that  we  should  divulge  a  more  important  matter 
— she  was  going  there  to  be  married.  Jeanie 
Gray  could  not  be  called  a  beautiful  giri,  yet  her 
cheerful  though  pale  countenance,  her  soft  dark 
eye  and  glossy  hair,  and  her  somewhat  hand- 
some form,  had  attracted  not  a  few  admirers. 
Her  matrimonial  fate,  however,  had  been  early 
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decided ;  and  ihe  oircumstances  under  which  it 
was  about  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue,  were 
most  honorable  to  both  parties  interested.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  Jeanie^s  heart  had  been  sought 
and  won  by  William  Ainslie,  a  young  tradesman 
in  the  neighboring  town.  Deep  was  the  affection 
that  sprang  up  between  the  pair,  but  they  com- 
bined prudence  with  lo^e,  and  resolved,  after 
binding  themselves  by  the  simple  love-vows  of 
their  class,  to  defer  their  union  uiitil  they  should 
have  earned  enough  to  insure  them  a  happy  and 
comfortable  home.  For  six  long  years  had  they 
been  true  to  each  other,  though  they  had  met 
only  at  rare  intervals  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  By  industry  and  good  conduct,  William 
had  managed  to  lay  by  the  sum  of  forty  pounds, 
a  great  deal  for  one  in  his  station;  and  this, 
Joined  with  Jeanie's  lesser  earnings,  had  en- 
couraged them  to  give  way  to  the  long-cherished 
wishes  of  their  hearts.  A  btU-and-a-betif  or  a 
cottage  with  two  apartments,  had  been  taken 
and  furnished  by  William,  and  the  wedding  was 
to  take  place  on  the  day  following  the  May-tern), 
in  the  house  of  the  bride*s  sister-in-law. 

We  left  Jeanie  Gray  on  her  way  from  the 
iarm^iouse  of  Drylaw.  After  her  momentary 
regret  at  parting  with  the  children,  whom  the 
affectionate  creature  dearly  loved,  as  she  was  dis- 
posed to  do  every  living  thing  around  her,  her 
mind  reverted  naturally  to  the  object  that  lay 
nearest  her  heart.  The  bright  sun  above  sent 
his  cheering  radiance  through  the  light  fleecy 
clouds  of  the  young  summer,  the  revivified  trees 
cast  their  shades  over  her  path,  the  merry  lark 
rose  leapingly  from  the  fields,  and  the  sparrow 
chirped  from  the  hedge  at  her  side — every  thing 
around  her  breathed  of  happiness  and  joy,  and 
her  mind  soon  brightened  into  unison  with  the 
pleasing  influences.  Yet  ever  and  anon  a  flutter 
of  indescribable  emotion  thrilled  through  the 
maiden*s  heart,  and  made  her  cheeks,  though 
unseen,  vary  in  hue.  At  an  angle  of  the  road, 
while  she  was  moving  along,  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  a  manly  voice  exclaimed  :  "Jeanie  !" 
and  a  well-known  form  started  up  from  a  seat 
on  the  way-side.  It  was  William  Ainslie.  The 
converse  which  followed,  as  the  betrothed  pair 
pursued  their  way,  and  laid  open  their  hearts  to 
each  other,  we  can  not,  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
desdribe. 

After  Jeanie  had  parted  for  a  time  with  Will- 
iam, and  was  seated  quietly  in  her  sister-in-law*s 
house,  a  parcel  was  handed  in  to  her  from  a  lady 
in  whose  seiViee  she  had  formerly  been.  On  be- 
ing opened,  it  was  foUnd  to  contain  some  beau- 
tiful artificial  flowers,  which  the  lady  destined 
as  a  present  to  adorn  the  wedding-cap ;  an  or- 
nament regarding  which,  brides  among  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  are  rather  particular.  The  kind- 
ness displayed  in  the  gift,  more  than  its  value, 
affected  Jeanie^s  heart,  and  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes.  She  fitted  the  flowers  to  her  cap,  and  was 
pleased  to  hear  her  sister-in-law's  praises  of  their 
beautiful  effect.  Fatal  present ! — ^but  let  us  not 
anticipate. 

The  wedding  came  and  passed,  not  accom- 


panied with  boisterous  mirth  and  uproar,  but  in 
quiet  cheerfulness,  for  William,  like  his  bride, 
was  peaceful  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  Let  the 
reader,  then,  suppose  the  festive  occasion  over 
in  decent  order,  and  the  newly-married  pair 
seated  in  their  new  house — their  oum  house — at 
dinner,  on  the  following  day.  William  had  been 
at  his  work  that  morning  as  he  was  wont,  and 
his  young  wife  had  prepared  their  humble  and 
neat  dinner.  Oh !  how  delicious  was  that  food 
to  both !  Their  happiness  was  almost  too  deep 
for  language.  Looks  of  intense  aflfection  and 
tenderness  were  its  only  expression. 

"  I  maun  be  a  trua^  Jeanie,  to-night,"  said 
the  husband.  **  My  comrades  in  the  ^hop  maun 
hae  a  foy  frae  me,  since  we  couldna  ask  them  a* 
to  the  wedding,  ye  ken.** 

"  Surely,"  said  his  wife,  raising  her  timid,  con- 
fiding eyes  to  his  face,  "whatever  you  think 
right,  William ;  I  ken  you  are  nae  waster,  and 
they  wad  hae  shown  the  same  kindness  to  you." 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  me  nae  waster,"  returned 
her  husband  smiling;  "  nor  am  I  fear'd  for  you 
turning  out  ane  either,  Jeanie,  lass,  though  ye 
was  sae  very  braw  about  the  head  last  night." 
By  the  direction  of  his  eyes  to  the  artificial 
flowers  i^hich  had  adorned  her  wedding-cap,  and 
which  were  lying  on  the  top  of  her  new  stand  of 
drawers  at  the  moment,  Jeanie  saw  to  what  hex 
husband  alluded. 

"  Oh,  the  flowers !"  said  she,  blushing ;  "  they 
didna  cost  me  muckle,  William." 

The  conversation  of  the  pair  was  at  this  mo- 
ment intermpted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Drylaw,  who  mentioned,  with  an  appe^urance 
of  kindness,  that«  having  been  accidentally  in 
Elsington  that  day,  she  had  thought  it  her  duty 
to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Jeanie  and  her  good- 
roan.  Whether  curiosity  had  fully  as  much 
share  in  bringing  about  the  visit  as  friendly  feel- 
ing, it  matters  not.  Jeanie  and  William  received 
her  as  became  her  rank,  and  the  relation  in  which 
the  former  had  lately  stood  regarding  her.  Bread 
and  cheese  were  brought  out,  and  she  was  pressed 
to  taste  a  drop  of  the  best  liquor  they  possessed. 

Alas !  how  sudden  are  the  revolutions  in  hu- 
man afifairs.  The  party  were  in  the  midst  of  an 
amicable  conversation  when  Mrs.  Smith's  eye 
happened  to  be  caught  by  the  bouquet  on  the 
top  of  the  drawers,  and  a  remarkable  change  was 
at  once  observable  in  her  manner. 

"  Jeanie,"  said  she,  with  deep  emphasis  and 
rising  anger,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  flow- 
ers lying  there.  Say  not  a  word — I  see  it  all — 
I  see  it  all — you  have  been  a  thief— there  is  the 
evidence  of  it — ^I  i^hall  not  stay  another  instant 
in  your  house !" 

So  saying,  the  infuriated  and  reckless  wpman 
rushed  from  the  dwelling  of  the  wonder-stricken 
pair.  Jeanie,  as  already  mentioned,  was  timid 
and  modest  to  a  fault.  When  her  late  mistress 
thus  addressed  her,  she  motioned  to  speak,  but 
could  not,  though  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
and  her  bosom  heaved  convulsively.  When  left 
alone  with  her  husband,  she  turned  her  eyes 
wildly  toward  him,  and  a  flood  of  tears  gushed 
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over  her  cheeks.  What  thought  William  of  all 
this  1  His  emotion  was  scarcely  less  on  hearing 
the  accusation  than  his,wife*s ;  and  recollecting 
her  saying  that  the  flowers  cost  her  nothing, 
alas!  he  feared  that  the  charge  was  but  too 
true.  The  more  than  feminine  delicacy  and 
timidity  of  his  wife*8  nature  was  not  fuHy  kn«wn 
to  him,  and  her  voiceless  agitation  appeared  too 
like  an  inability  to  confute  the  imputation.  He 
rose,  and  while  Jeanie,  still  incapable  of  utter- 
ance, could  only  hold  up  her  hands  deprecatingly, 
he  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
rebuke,  and  left  the  room.  His  wife — his  bride 
— stricken  in  the  first  Bush  of  her  matronly  joy 
and  pride,  sunk  fh>m  her  chair  on  his  departure 
— ^insensible ! 

It  was  rather  late,  from  a  cause  that  has  been 
alluded  to,  before  William  AinsHe  returned  to 
his  home  that  night.  His  wife  had  retired  to 
rest,  but  her  sister-in-law,  who  had  been  sent  for 
by  Jeanie,  was  in  waiting  for  him,  and  revealed 
the  utter  falsehood  of  Mrs.  Smith's  accusation, 
she  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  receipt  of 
the  flowers,  as  a  present  from  another  lady. 

"Take  care  o*  Jeanie,  William,"  said  the 
sister-in-law ;  "  she  is  ill — a  charge  o'  that  kind 
is  enough  to  kill  her."  This  prediction  unhap- 
pily had  truth  in  it.  On  the  ensuing  morning, 
the  young  wife  was  raving  incoherently,  in  a 
state  between  slumber  and  waking.  A  deep 
flush  remained  permanently  upon  her  counter 
nance,  most  unlike  the  usual  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion. Her  muttered  exclamations  shocked 
her  husband  to  the  soul. 

"Oh,  William,  you  believed  it!  But  it's  no 
true — it*s  no  true— it  is  false !"  was  the  language 
she  continually  murmured  forth. 

Medical  skill  was  speedily  scon  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  surgeon  who  was  called  in  in- 
formed William,  that,  in  consequence  of  strong 
excitement,  incipient  symptoms  of  brain-fever 
had  made  their  appearance.  The  utmost  quiet 
was  prescribed,  and  blood  withdrawn  from  the 
temples  in  considerable  quantity.  For  a  time, 
these  and  other  remedies  seemed  to  give  relief, 
and  the  poor  husband  never  left  the  side  of  the 
suflTerer.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  him  to  be  absent ;  her  mind  always  revert- 
ing, when  he  was  out  of  her  sight,  to  the  idea 
that  he  believed  the  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  her,  and  had  left  her  forever.  The  oft- 
repeated  assurances  to  the  contrary,  from  his 
own  lips,  seemed  at  length  to  produce  convic- 
tion, for  she  at  last  was  silent  on  the  subject. 
But  the  charge — the  blow — ^had  struck  too  deep. 
Jeanie  Ainslie — if  we  may'  call  her  by  a  name 
she  was  destined  so  short  a  time  to  bear — fell 
after  two  or  three  days*  illness  into  a  state  of 
stupor,  which  continued  with  short  and  rare 
intervals,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  her  nup- 
tials, her  pure  Spirit  departed. 

William  Ainslie  had  shown  on  many  occasions 
in  life  great  firmness  and  self-command;  and 
now,  though  deep  suffering  was  written  on  his 
brow,  he  made,  with  at  least  external  composure, 
the  requisite  preparations  for  laying  in  the  grave 


the  remains  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long 
and  so  truly.  As  to  retribution  upon  the  head  of 
the  person  who  had  been  instrumental,  through 
inconsiderate  hastiness  only,  it  b  to  be  hoped, 
in  producing  his  misery,  the  bereaved  husband 
thought  not  of  calling  for  it.  Yet  it  did  come, 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  our  errors  seldom  pass, 
even  in  this  life,  without  a  pang  of  punishment 
and  remorse. 

Several  days  aflec  charging  the  innocent  Jeanie 
with  the  abduction  of  her  flowers,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Drylaw  found,  by  a  discovery  of  her  new 
servant,  that  one  of  her  younger  children,  im- 
patient for  the  flowering  of  a  rose-bush  in  the 
little  garden  nigh  the  farm-house,  had  lighted 
upon  the  artificisJ  bouquet  in  her  mother's  dress- 
ing-room, and  had  carried  it  out  and  stuck  it 
upon  the  bush.  There  the  flowers  were  accord- 
ingly found ;  and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  far  from 
being  an  evU-intentioned  woman,  did  feel  regret 
at  having  charged  the  loss  upon  the  guiltless. 
Ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed  at  Elsington  in 
the  interval,  she  determined  to  call  at  WilHam 
Ainslie's  on  her  first  visit  to  the  village,  and  ex- 
plain her  mistake. 

That  call  was  made  two  days  after  Jeanie's 
death ;  and  on  Mrs.  Smith  entering  the  room,  she 
found  William  sitting  by  his  bereaved  hearth, 
with  his  sister-in-law  and  another  kind  neighbor, 
bearing  him  company. 

**  Oh— by-the-by — those  flowers  !"  said  the 
unwelcome  visitor  in  a  tone  and  in  a  manner 
which  she  meant  to  be  condescending  and  insin- 
uating, "how  sorry  I  am  for  what  happened 
about  those  flowers !  Where  do  you  think  I 
found  them  after  all! — ^in  a  rose-bush  in  the 
garden,  where  Jemima  had  put  them.  And  now 
I  am  come  to  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  all  over." 

William  Ainslie  had  risen  slowly  during  this 
extraordinary  speech  ;  and  now,  raising  his  fin- 
ger toward  his  lips,  he  approached  and  took  Mrs. 
Smith  by  the  hand,  beckoning  at  the  same  time 
to  the  two  women  who  were  seated  with  him. 
T^iey  seemed  intuitively  to  comprehend  his 
wishes,  and  rising,  moved  toward  the  bed,  arouxd 
which  the  curtains  were  closely  drawn,  William 
leading  forward  also  the  unresisting  and  bewild- 
ered visitor.  The  women  drew  the  curtains 
aside,  and  William,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Smith,  pointed  silently  to  the  body  of  his  wife, 
shrouded  in  the  cerements  of  death,  and  lying 
with  the  pale,  uncovered  face  upturned  to  that 
heaven  for  which  her  pure  life  had  been  a  fitting 
preparation.  The  wretched  and  false  accuser 
gazed  with  changing  color  on  the  corpse  of  the 
dead  innocent,  and,  turning  her  looks  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  silent  faces  around,  that  regarded 
her  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  she  uttered 
a  groan  of  anguish  as  the  truth  broke  on  her  ; 
then,  bursting  from  the  hand  which  held  her, 
she  hastily  departed  from  the  house. 

There  is  little  now  to  add  to  this  melancholy 
story,  which,  unhappily  is  but  too  true.  The 
Kttle  we  have  to  add,  is  but  in  accordance  with 
the  tenor  of  what  has  been  told.     After  the 
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burial  of  his  Jeanie,  William  Ainslie  departed 
from  Elsington ;  and  what  were  his  future  for- 
tunes no  one  can  tell,  for  he  never  was  seen  or 
heard  of  again  in  his  native  place.  As  for  the 
unhappy  woman  who  was  the  occasion  of  the 
lamentable  catastrophe  which  we  have  related, 
■he  lived  to  deplore  the  rashness  of  which  she 
was  guilty.  Let  us  hope  that  the  circumstance 
had  an  influence  on  her  future  conduct,  and  will 
not  be  without  its  iporal  efficacy  in  the  minds 
d(  our  teaders.  ' 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

WHO  does  not  know  the  importance  of  trifles, 
80  called ! — and  who,  in  the  present  day, 
when  we  have  Iciamed  that  we  owe  our  chalky 
cliffs  to  insects,  and  that  the  same  apparently  in- 
significant creatures  have  gemmed  the  sea  with 
islands  of  coral,  wiH  venture  to  despise  '*  small 
beginnings.** 

If  vve  look  closely  into  life,  we  shall  find,  that 
in  it  as  in  nature,  scarcely  any  event  is  of  itself 
Unimportant,  or  incapable  of  being  turned  to  use- 
ful account.    The  poet  tells  us  that 

There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affkirs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  ftnrtnne. 

And  this  is  true ;  but  there  are  also  unnoticed 
currents  and  shifting  winds  playing  over  the 
great  ocean  of  time,  and  these,  if  skillfully  and 
boldly  seized,  ipay  prove  as  important  to  our  pro- 
gress as  the  mighty  flood-tide  itself  Our  readers 
have,  doubtless,  long  since  remarked,  out  of  what 
slender  threads  the  web  of  great  fortunes  have 
been  woven  by  skillful  and  energetic  hands,  using 
means  and  seizing  opportunities  which  the  feeble 
or  indolent  either  overlook  or  despise.  A  few 
remarkable  instances  of  thus  **  compelling  for- 
tune,** we  are  now  about  to  offer  them — the  suc- 
cessful result  of  one  of  which  came  tinder  our 
own  personal  observation,  while  the  heroine  of 
another  is  at  this  present  time  living  in  France. 
Giving  her  history  the  precedence  due  to  lier  sex, 
we  shall  begin  with  it,  and  thus  show  our  read- 
ers the  importance  of  a  handful  of  wool !  Eu- 
genie was' the  daughter  of  a  merchant  living  at 
Marseilles,  and  in  her  early  youth  marri^  a 
Catalan  o^cer,  in  the  service  of  Don  Carlos.  She 
followed  his  fortunes  through  all  the  disastrous 
chances  of  civil  war.  sufiering.  during  this  period, 
privations  and  dangers,,  which  were  doubtless 
needful  to  nerve  her  frame  and  mind  for  the  try- 
ing lot  which  awaited  her.  In  one  of  the  guerilla 
i)urmishes  of  the  war,  he  fell,  and  lay  unburied 
on  the  mountain  height ;  but  the  heroic  love  of 
his  vfife  would  not  sufifer  his  remains  to  be  left 
for  the  carrion-crow,  **  or  the  wolf  to  batten  o*er 
him.**  In  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night,  she 
dug  a  grave  for  him  with  her  own  hands — a  task 
fraught  with  as  much  peril  as  that  which  threat- 
ened the  Antigone  of  Grecian  fable,  or  even 
greater  ;  for  no  Creon  ever  equaled  in  barbarity 
the  ferocious  soldiery  of  both  sides  in  that  hate- 
ful war.  Neither  her  sex  nor  her  foreign  birth 
would  have  saved  her,  had  a  Christino  found  her 
engaged  hi  her  holy  task.  Dramatic  fiction  rarely 
never  imagintd  a  more  terrible  situation  than 


this,  with  ^1  its  adjuncts  of  wild  mountain  scen- 
ery, the  gloom  of  darkening  night,  and  threaten- 
ing dangers — not  to  speak  of  the  heart-suffering 
of  the  actor  in  it — the  woman  whose  delicate 
hands  labored  ^o  form  a  grave  for  her  beloved. 
The  task  was,  however,  achieved  in  safety,  and 
then  the  young  widow  fled,  with  her  two  infant 
children,  into  the  deepest  solitudes  of  the  hills, 
taking  refuge,  finally,  in  an  old  ruined  convent,, 
situated  on  a  steep  acclivity,  and  visited  only 
occasionally  by  shepherds,  who  brought  their 
flocks  from  the  valleys  below  to  the  mountain 
pastures.  One  can  scarcely  fancy  a  more  wretch- 
ed or  hopeless  position.  She  was  utterly  pen- 
niless ;  and  the  only  comfort  nature  afforded  her, 
was  the  abundant  wood  to  be  found  near  the  spot. 
Of  this,  the  dauntless  mother  laid  in  a  good  sup- 
ply ere  winter.  She  also  offered  to  assist  the 
shepherds  in  tending  their  sheep,  and  to  stable 
them  during  the  night  in  her  ruined  dwelling ; 
while,  in  return  for  these  pastoral  services,  she 
received  from  them  a  scanty  crust  and  milk  for 
her  infants.  The  peasants,  touched  by  her  pa- 
tience and  industry,  bore  the  tidings  of  the  strange 
lady*s  doings  to  their  own  homes  in  the  valley ; 
and,  moved  by  curiosity,  the  women,  when  next 
they  came  up  with  food  for  their  husbands,  visited 
the  recluse.  She  entered  frankly  jnto  conversa- 
tion with  her  guests. 

**  It  is  a  long  and  weary  journey  for  you  the 
days  you  are  obliged  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and 
a  great  hinderance  to  your  work  t** 

"Yes,  senora.** 

'*  And  it  must  be  dull  in  your  lonely  homes, 
when  your  husbands  are  awayl" 

Again  an  affirmative  reply. 
*    *'  Well,  if  you  like,  I  vnll  clear  out  the  great 
refectoiy  of  the  convent,  and  you  may  bring  your 
wheels  and  spin  here  together.** 

The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  the 
whole  female  population  of  the  village  soon  as- 
sembled daily  in  the  large  airy  hall,  bringing 
their  children  with  them.  They  came  at  the  peep 
of  dawn,  and  returned  late  at  night  to  the  dull 
hovels  below.  The  contrast  must  have  been  a 
delightf\il  one,  firom  the  monotony  and  gloom  of 
the  valley  beneath.  Here  they  had  light,  fresh 
air,  warmth — ^wood  being  abundant — and  the  fel- 
lowship of  others.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the 
grateful  peasants  presented  to  their  benefactress 
— for  such,  in  trtith,  she  was — a  handful  of  spun 
wool  ^ach,  and  out  of  this  small  offering  she 
wove  her  fortune.  Descending  occasionally  to  the 
nearest  town,  she  sold  those  little  wool-gather- 
ings, and  in  ^  few  months  had  accumulated 
enough  to  purchase  the  shepherds*  raw  wool,  and 
to  beg  for  an  hour*s  labor,  instead  of  the  handful 
of  material  from  her  guests.  Before  the  summer 
was  over,  she  collected,  by  management  and  in- 
dustry, enough  of  money  to  pay  them  fbr  their 
work ;  and,  at  the  next  sheep-shearing,  she  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  more  than  half  the  wool. 

Her  energy  and  talent  inspired  her  poor  neigh- 
bors with  similar  zeal  and  activity.  They  spun 
merrily  and  bririily  under  her  eye,  sure  of  a  pur- 
chaser fbr  the  produce  of  their  bbor,  Withotit 
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having  to  wend  their  ftepf  down  tha  mountaina. 
It  is  surprising  what  the  impetus  of  a  master- 
mind cap  achieve.  Labor  gained  a  new  life  from 
the  example  of  the  spirited  Frenchwoman ;  every 
thing  prospered  with  the  mountain  Arachnes; 
and  during  the  second  spring  following  her  first 

appearance  among  them,  Madame  h- was 

able  to  leave  her  children  to  their  care,  and  jour- 
ney, under  the  escort  of  some  of  her  shepherd 
friends,  to  the  frontier,  where  she  contracted  with 
one  of  the  greatest  wool-buyers  of  France  for  the 
proijuce  of  the  next  winter*s  spinning. 

In  three  years  the  old  convent  was  convert- 
ed into  a  spinning-&ctory ;  became  renowned 
throughout  the  north  of  Spain  for  the  fineness  of 
its  produce ;  and  proved  a  source  of  domestic 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  popr  peasants  who 
had  once,  out  of  their  humble  means,  exercised 
charity  toward  its  desolate  inmate. 

Madame  L *s  web  of  good  fortune  waxed 

every  year.  She  is  now  a  wealthy  capitalist 
She  hais  four  factories  in  Spain,  and  seven  in 
France,  besides  cotton  and  flax  mills  in  Belgiiun. 
She  has  by  her  energy,  prudence,  and  kindness, 
compelled  fortune ;  and  out  of  a  handful  of  wool, 
has  extracted  prosperity  for  herself^  her  children, 
and  the  many  who  labor  for  her.  Her  chan^rter 
appears  to  us  in  every  respect  a  counterpart  of 
that  of  the  wise  woman  of  the  Proverbs,  with  a 
nearness  of  resemblance  indeed  surprising,  when 
found  under  the  influences  and  prejudices  of 
western  civilization.  We  have  heard  that  she  has 
not  lost  any  of  her  really  great  qualities  under 
the  trial  of  prosperity,  but  continues  as  energetic, 
patient,  and  simple  in  her  habits,  as  when  she 
dwelt  in  desolate  penury  on  the  hills  of  Spain. 

Above  the  grave,  so  touchingly  hallowed  by 
the  circumstances  of  its  formation,  there  now 
stands,  in  a  wild  and  solitary  pass  near  Probeda, 
a  magnificent  monument  of  white  marble,  bear- 
ing, in  letters  of  gold,  the  name — **  Jago  L , 

Aged  27."  In  poverty  and  wealth,  the  love  of 
that  faithful  wife  is  changeless. 

And  now,  transporting  our  readers  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  palm-groves,  we  will  endeavor 
to  illustrate  the  title  of  our  article  by  an  Orien- 
Ul  Ule,  which,  when  we  first  beard  it,  recalled 
to  our  memory  the  once  devoutly-believed  stories 
of  the  Arubian  NighU.  There  dwelt,  many  years 
ago,  in  the  island  of  Bombay,  a  young  Parsee, 
or  fire-worshiper,  one  of  the  poorest  of  his  tribe, 
but  endowed  with  a  sagacity  as  great  as  that  of 
the  more  cultivated  dame  of  Christendom,  and 
with  as  large  and  benevolent  a  heart.  This  man 
began  life  with  less  substantial  grounds  for  hope 
than  the  dreamer  Alnaschar  possessed ;  for  where- 
as he  of  the  Arabian  story  had  a  basket-full  of 
glass  and  earthenware,  our  modem  Guebre  pos- 
sessed but  two  old  wine-bottles !  They  were, 
to  be  sure,  of  more  value  there  than  they  are 
here,  being  articles  held  in  great  estimation  in 
some  parts  of  India — as,  for  example,  in  Scinde, 
where,  when  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  British, 
a  couple  of  fowls  could  be  obtained  for  an  old 
porter-bottle.  Still,  it  was  a  decidedly  **  small 
beginning"  for  a  merchant ;  but  he  managed  to 


sell  them  advantageously ;  bought  more  ;  again 
made  a  profitable  bargain,  and  became  a  regular 
bottle  walUh — that  is,  seller  of  bottles.  In  a 
country  where  nature  so  abundantly  supplies  the 
wants  of  her  children — where  a  basket  of  char- 
coal and  a  handful  of  rice  form  the  cuutne  of  the 
poor,  it  b  easier  to  save,  than  in  a  land  where 
many  wants  consume  the  hard-earned  pittance. 
Our  Parsee  accumulated  annas  till  they  grew 
into  rupees,  and  became  a  thriving  trader.  Then 
the  opium-trade  engaged  his  attention.  Some 
doubtful  speculation  in  it  was  mentioned  in  his 
presence,  and  seeing  with  instinctive  sagacity 
the  probable  profit,  be  closed  with  the  prqMMal 
unhesitatingly;  and  thus— for  it  proved  most 
sticcessfttl---in  the  words  of  the  friend  who  told 
me  his  history.  **  he  cleared  £10,000  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen."  From  that  moment,  his  rise  to  the 
summit  of  prosperous  fortune  was  rapid.  Nor 
could  it  be  called  the  work  of  chance,  or  a  mere 
caprice  of  destiny.  He  studied  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  his  new  position.  He  learned  to 
speak  the  language,  and  understand,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  commercial  policy  of  the  European 
strangers  who  rule  the  land.  He  was  industri- 
ous, self-denying,  and  quick-witted.  When  wa 
saw  him,  in  his  advancing  age,  he  possessed,  aa 
the  fruit  of  his  own  thought  and  energy,  an  in- 
come of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  yearly ; 
and  he  spent  his  wealth  as  liberally  as  be  had 
earned  it  carefully.  His  charity  scarcely  knew 
a  bound.  In  one  year,  he  gave  away  in  alms  to 
the  poor,  English  and  natives,  the  enormous  sum 
of  £90,000,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  her  likeness  set  in 
diamonds,  besides  the  first  title  of  knighthood 
bestowed  on  an  Oriental  since  the  days  of  Sala- 
din.  He  founded  a  noble  hospital.  His  wife 
gave  her  jewels  to  form  a  causeway  between  the 
islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  many  lives  hav- 
ing been  lost  among  the  natives  in  making  the 
somewhat  dangerous  trajct ;  and  he  never  drove 
out  without  carrying  in  his  carriage  bags  of 
small  coin,  to  fling  to  the  mendicants  who  throng- 
ed his  path.  It  was  while  seated  at  bis  own 
table — in  a  bungalow  he  had  purchased  on  the 
Kandallah  Hills,  and  which  he  lent  to  our  party 
as  a  place  of  rest  during  the  ascent — that  we 
first  heard  the  story  of  the  achievement  of  this 
wealth,  and,  gazing  on  the  splendor  around  us, 
the  "two  boUles''  appeared  little  else  than  an 
Eastern  fable.  The  land  for  many  a  mile  round 
was  his ;  the  plantations  of  roses,  covering  whole 
acres,  and  so  sweetly  clothing  the  wild  mount* 
ain-side,  were  but  a  lovely  portion  of  his  mer- 
chandise— their  essence  but  a  fragrant  addition 
to  his  heaps  of  gold.  And  then  the  luxury  of 
this  country  retreat !  The  European  furniture 
— the  costly  china  dinner-service,  manufactured 
for  him,  and  bearing  his  arms  and  initials — the 
plate,  and  servants,  and  rich  viands — all  from 
such  a  small  beginning !  It  was  marvelous  as 
a  fairy  tale. 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejed>hoy  is  now  no  more ; 
but  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds  is  still  and 
will  be  long  cherished  in  the  East. 
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W«  can  not  oonduda  fNir  sketch  of  "  small  be- 
ginnings" without  speaking  of  a  certain  singu- 
lar  little  republic  which  has  some  claim  to  be  re* 
membered  under  such  a  heading,  though  its  his- 
tory is  no  modem  instance,  and  will  lead  us  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  into  the  shad- 
ows of  the  past.  It  is  only  befitting  the  anti- 
quity of  the  tale,  to  say  that,  once  upon  a  time, 
there  existed  a  certain  peasant  of  Dalmatia, 
named  Marino,  who  was  by  trade  a  mason — a 
worthy,  honest,  industrioua  man,  and  devout 
according  to  the  light  Touchsafed  to  him.  This 
artisan  was  employed  in  the  reparation  of  the 
town  of  Rimini ;  and  when  bis  task  was  ended, 
he  retreated  to  a  neigboring  mountain,  built  for 
himself  a  cell,  and)Bmbraoed  the  life  of  a  hermit. 
After  a  time,  his  sanctity  and  charity  were  ru- 
mor^ abroad ;  and  the  lady  of  the  land — the 
Princess  of  Rimini — visited  his  hermitage,  was 
charmed  by  his  piety  and  intelligence,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  as  a  gift  the  high  and  czaggy 
mountain  where  he  had  fixed  his  home :  no  very 
great  bounty,  if  we  consider  that  its  summit, 
usually  vailed  in  clouds,  was  covered  with  eter- 
nal snow  ;  b\it  Marino,  or,  as  he  was  now  styled, 
St.  Marino,  turned  the  barren  land  to  good  ac- 
count. He  invited  all  whom  he  deemed  worthy 
of  sharing  his  solitude ;  many  a  lowly  and  home- 
less peasant,  many  a  wanderer  seeking  a  preca- 
rious crust,- t^i49^ell  with  him  in  this  eagle's 
aerie.  Nof  did  He,  as -might  have  been  supposed 
probable,  enjoin  a  J^nastic  life  on  them.  On 
the  contrary,  he  as^ilned  and  directed  their  labor 
in  the  construction  bfa  tdwn,  and  in  the  cul^- 
vation  of  such  parts  of  the  mountain  as  were 
capable  of  being,  fendere*d  productive.  A  more 
nsefViI  saint  never  fiyed*!"  As  there  was  neither 
spring  nor  fountain  on  the  hill,  he  taught  them 
to  construct  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs,  which 
they  filled,  with  snow-water,  or  left  for  the  re- 
ception 6(  rain.  They  planted  vineyards  on 
the  mountain-sides,  which  produced  excellent 
wine,  and  became  in  a  brief  space  a  flourishing 
colony. 

San  Marino  gave  them  wise  and  just  laws ; 
lived  to  see  Ms  poor  brethren  prosperous  and 
happy ;  and  dying,  became  their  tutelary  saint, 
had  a  church  dedicated  in  his  name,  and  a  sta- 
tue erected  to  his  honor. 

The  miniature  republic  of  San  Marino  existed 
for  centuries,  free  and  unchanged,  amid  all  the 
mutations  of  the  governments  of  Italy ;  and  Ad- 
dison, in  his  TraveUt  gives  us  a  pretty  picture 
of  this  tiniest  of  independent  states ;  to  which 
tiiere  was  but  one  road,  a  severe  law  prohibiting 
its  people  from  making  a  new  way  up  the  mount- 
ain— where  the  chief  oflicers  of  state  were  two 
capittinot  (answering  to  the  old  Roman  consuls, 
hut  chosen  every  six  months),  a  commissary  or 
lawyer,  a  physician  and  a  schoolmaster — ^where 
every  body  had  "  some  tiiicture  of  learning,"  and 
the  embassador  of  which,  when  sent  to  a  foreign 
state,  *'  was  allowed  out  of  the  treasury  one  iidL- 
Ung  a  day  V — ^where  the  people  possessed  the 
■fanplieity  and  virtues  of  the  golden  afe,  and 
-ffwerod  for  oenturies  the  memory  of  the  j^asant 
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who  had  given  their  fbre&thers  a  home,  and  be- 
queathed to  them  an  inheritance  of  freedom  and 
contentment. 
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CHAPTER  XLVU.-Jo's  Wiu.. 

AS  Allan  Woodoourt  and  Jo  proceed  along 
the  streets,  where  the  high  church  spires  and 
the  distances  are  so  near  and  dear  in  th^  morn- 
ing light  thai  the  city  itself  seems  renewed  by 
rest,  Allan  revolves  in  his  mind  how  and  where 
he  shall  beatow  his  companion.  "  It  surely  is  a 
strange  fact,"  he  considers,  "  that  in  the  heart 
of  a  civilized  world  this  creature  in  human  form 
should  be  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  than  an  un- 
known dog."  But  it  i4  none  the  less  a  fkct  b^ 
cause  of  its  strangeness,  and  the  difficulty  re- 
mains. 

.  At  first  he  looses  behind  him  often,  to  assure 
himself  that  Jo  is  still  really  following.  But,  look 
where  he  will,  he  still  beholds  him  close  to  the  op- 
posite houses,  making  his  way  with  his  wary  hand 
from  brick  to  bpck  and  from  door  to  door,  and 
often,  as  he  creeps  along,  glancing  over  at  him, 
watchfully.  Soon  satisfied  that  the  last  thing  in 
his  thoughts  is  to  give  him  the  slip,  Allan  goes 
on  conisidering  with  a  less  divided  attention  what 
he  shall 'do. 

A  breakfast-stall  at  a  street  comer  sugg^ests 
the  first  thing  to  be  done.  He  stops  there,  looks 
round,  and  beckons  Jo.  Jo  crosses,  and  comes 
halting  and  shuffling  up,  slowly  scooping  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  round  and  round  in 
the  hollowed  palm  of  his  lefW-kneading  dirt  with 
a  natural  pestle  and  mortar.  What  is  a  dainty 
repast  to  Jo  is  then  set  before  him,  and  he  begins 
to  gulp  the  coffee,  and  to  gnaw  the  bread  and 
butter;  looking  anxiously  about  him  in  all  direc- 
tions as  he  eats  and  drinks,  like  a  soared  animal. 

But  he  is  so  sick  and  miserable,  that  even  hun- 
ger has  abandoned  him.  ^^  I  thought  I  was  amoet 
a  starvin,  sir,"  sajrs  Jo,  soon  putting  down  his 
food ;  *^  but  I  don't  know  nothink — not  even  that. 
I  don't  care  for  eating  wittles  nor  yet  for  drinking 
on  em.'^  And  Jo  stands  shivering,  and  looking 
at  the  breakfast  wonderingly. 

Allan  Woodoourt  lays  his  hands  upon  his  pulse, 
and  on  his  chest.  "Draw  breath,  Jo!"  "It 
draws,"  says  Jo,  "  as  heavy  as  a  cart."  He  might 
add,  "  and  rattles  like  it;"  but  he  only  mutters, 
"  I'm  a  moving  on,  sir.'* 

Allan  looks  about  for  an  apothecary's  shop. 
There  is  none  at  hand,  but  a  tavern  does  p&  well 
or  better.  He  soon  obtains  a  little  measure  of 
wine,  and  gives  the  lad  a  portion  of  it,  very  care- 
fully. He  begins  to  revive,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
passes  his  lips.  "  We  may  repeat  that  dose,  Jo," 
observes  Allan,  after  watching  him  with  his  at- 
tentive face.  "  So !  Now  we  will  take  five  min- 
utes rest,  and  then  go  on  again." 

Leaving  the  boy  sitting  ob  the  benoh  of  the 
breakfast-stall,  with  his  back  against  an  iron  raU- 
*  CootiniMd  Ihnn  the  May  Nvmbw! 
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Fkil  beftn  down  upon  them,  aooordiDg  to  hli 
usual  tactioB. 

"  Here  ia  a  man,  «ir,  who  was  found,  when  a 
baby,  in  the  gutter.  Conaequently,  it  ia  to  be 
expected  that  he  takea  a  natural  interest  in  thi0 
poor  creature.    You  do,  don't  you  Phil?" 

''  Certainly  and  aurely  I  do,  gur'ner,"  ia  Phil'a 
teply, 

"  Now  I  was  thinking,  air,"  aaya  Mr.  George, 
in  a  martial  ik>rt  of  Oonfidenoe,  aa  if  he  were  giv- 
ing hia  opinion  in  a  council  of  war  at  a  drum- 
head, "  that  if  this  man  waa  to  take  him  to  a 
bath,  and  waa  to  lay  out  ^  few  aluUinga  in  gettjing 
him  one  or  two  ooarae  artiolea— " 

"  Mr.  George,  my  conaiderate  friend,"  retuma 
Allan,  taking  out  hia  purse,  **  it  ia  the  very  faVor 
I  would  have  afiked." 

Phil  Squod  and  Jo  are  aent  out  immediately  on 
thia  work  of  improvement  Misa  Flite,  quite  en- 
raptured by  her  aucoeaa,  miikea  the  beat  of  her 
way  to  Court ;  having  grelt  feora  that  otherwiae 
ker  friend  the  Chancelor  may  be  imeaay  about  her, 
or  may  give  the  judgment  ahe  has  so  long  expect- 
ed, in  her  absence;  and  obaerving  "which  you 
know  my  dear  Physician  and  General,  after  ao 
many  years,  would  be  too  abs)irdly  unfortunate  I" 
Allan  takes  the  opportunity  of  going  out  to  pro- 
oure  aome  restorative  medicines;  and  obtaining 
them  near  at  hand,  soon  returns,  ifi  find  the  trooper 
walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  and  to  fall  into 
step  and  walk  with  him. 

*'I  take  it,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "that  you 
know  Miss  Summerson  pretty  wf  11  ?" 

Yes,  it  appears. 

"Not  related  to  her,  sir?" 

No,  it  appears-. 

"Excuse  the  apparent  curiosity,"  says  Mr. 
George.  "  It  seemed  to  me  probable  that  you 
might  take  more  than  a  comman  interest  in  this 
poor  creature,  hecause  Miss  Summerson  had  taken 
that  unfortunate  interest  in  him.  'Tia  my  cas^, 
air,  I  assure  you." 

"And  mine,  Mr.  George." 

The  trooper  looks  sideways  at  Allan's  aun« 
burnt  cheek  and  bright  dark  eye,  rapidly  mea- 
Buces  his  height  and  build,  and  seems  to  approve 
of  him. 

"Since  you  have  been  out,  sir,  I'have  been 
thinking  that  I  unquestionably  know  the  rooms 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  Bucket  took  the 
lad,  according  to  his  account.  Though  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  name^  I  can  help  you  to  it. 
It's  Tulkinghom.     That's  what  it  is." 

Allan  looks  at  him  hiquiringly,  repeating  the 
name/ 

"  Tulkinghom.  That's  the  name,  sir.  1  know 
the  man  ;  and  know  him  to  have  been  in  comma* 
nication  with  Bucket  before,  respecting  a  deceased 
person  who  had  given  him  offense.  /  know  the 
man,  sir.     To  my  sorrow." 

Allan  naturally  asks  what  kind  of  nian  he  is  ? 

"  What  kind  of  tnan.  Do  yoii  mean  to  look 
at?" 

"  I  think  I  know  that  much  of  him.  I  mean 
to  deal  with.     Generally,  what  kind  of  man  ?" 


"Why,  than  FU  teU  you,  air,"  retama  tha 
trooper,  stopping  abort,  and  folding  hia  anna  tm 
hia  aqnara  cheat,  ao  angrily,  that  hia  face  fires  and 
fluah^  all  over ;  "  he  ia  a  oonfi>iiftdedly  bad  kind 
of  man.  He  ia  a  alow-torturing  kind  lof  man. 
He  ia  no  more  like  flesh  and  blood,  than  a  niatf 
old  oarbine  ia.  He  ia  aUndof  man — ^by  Georgs  1 
— ^that  has  caoaed  me  raote  reatlesaness,  and  mors 
uneaaineaa,  and  more  diaaAtiafaction  with  myaeUj 
than  all  other  men  put  together.  That'a  the  kind 
of  man  Mr.  Tulking^orn  ia  f" 

"I  am  aorry,"  aaya  AUan,  "to  hare  tooofaM 
so  sore  a  place." 

"Sofe?"  The  trooper  planta  hia  legs  wider 
apart  weta  the  palm  of  iila  broad  right  hand,  and 
laya  it  oii  hia  imagini^ry  muatache.  "It'a  no 
fault  of  yours,  wii ;  but  you  shall  judge.  He  has 
got  a  power  over  me.  He  ia  the  man  I  apoke  of 
juat  now,  aa  being  able  to  tumble  me  out  of  thia 
place  neck  and  crop.  He  keepa  me  on  a  conatant 
aee-aaw.  He  won't  hold  off,  and  he  won't  coibe 
on.  If  I  have  a  payment  to  make  him,  or  \inie 
to  aakiiim  for,  or  any  tiling  to  go  to  him  about, 
he  don't  aee  me,  don't  hear  me— paaees  me  on  to 
Melchisedech^s  in  Clifford^  Iim,  Mekhisedech*! 
In  Clifford's  Inn  passes  me  back  again  to  him — 
he  keeps  me  prowling  anddangUi^g  about  him, 
as  if  I  was  made  of  the  same  stone  as  himaeH 
Why,  I  apend  half  my  life  now  pretty  well,  loiter- 
ing and  dodging  about  hu  door.  What*  doea  hs 
care  ?  Nothing*  Just  aa  much  aa  the  rusty  old 
carbine  I  have  compared  him  to.  He  chafes  and 
goads  me,  till — Bah  I  nonsense— I  am  fbrgetting 
myself.  Mr.  Woodoourt;"  the  trooper  reeumea 
his  march ;  "  all  I  say  is,  he  is  an  old  man ;  but 
I  am  glad  I  shall  never  have  the  chance  of  setting 
spurs  to  my  horse,  and  lid'mg  at  him  in  a  fair  field. 
For  if  I  had  that  chance,  in  one  of  the  humors  he 
drives  me  into— he'd  go  down,  sir  I" 

Mr.  George  has  been  ao  excited,  that  he  ftnda 
it  necessary  to  wipe  his  forehead  on  his  shirt- 
sleeve. Even  while  he  whistles  hik  'impetuosity 
away  with  the  National  Anthem,  some  involuntary 
shakings  of  his  head  arid  heavings  of  his  cheat 
still  linger  behind;  not  to  mention  an  occasional 
hasty  s^justment  with  both  hands  of  his  open 
shirt^ollar,  as  if  it  were  scarcely  open  enough  to 
prevent  his  being  troubled  by  a  choking  sensation. 
In  short,  Allan  Woodcourt  has  not  much  doubt 
about  the  going  down  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  on  the 
field  referred  to.  ^ 

Jo  and  his  conductor  presently  return,  and  Jo 
is  assisted  to  his  mattrass  by  the  careful  Phil;  to 
whom,  after  due  administration  of  medicine  by 
his  own  hands,  Allan  confides  all  needful  means 
and  instructions.  The  morning  is  by  this  time 
getting  on  apace.  He  repairs  to  his  lodgings  to 
dress  and  breakfast;  and  then,  without  seeking 
rest,  goes  away  to  Mr.  Jarndyce  to  communicate 
his  discovery. 

^With  him  Mr".  Jarndyce  returns  alone,  confi- 
dentially telling  him  that  there  are  reasons  for 
keeping  this  matter  ver)'  quiet  indeed ,  and  show- 
ing a  serious  interest  in  it.  To  Mr.  Jarndyce, 
Jo  repeats  in  substance  what  he  said  in  tht 
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morning;  without  any  material  variation.  Only, 
that  cart  of  his,  ia  heavier  to  draw,  and  draws 
with  a  hoUower  sound. 

"  Let  me  lay  here  quiet,  and  not  be  chivied  no 
more/'  falters  Jo;  "  and  be  so  kind  any  person 
as  is  a  passin'  nigh  where  I  used  fur  to  sweep, 
as  jist  to  say  to  Mr.  Sangsby  that  Jo,  wot  he 
known  once,  is  a  moving  on  right  forards  with 
his  duty,  and  Til  be  wery  thankful.  Fd  be  more 
thankful  than  I  am  aready,  if  it  was  any  ways 
possible  for  an  unfortnet  to  be  it." 

He  makes  so  many  of  these  references  to  the 
law-stationer  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  that 
Allan,  after  conferring  with  Mr.  Jamdyce,  good- 
naturedly  resolves  to  call  in  Cook's  Court ;  the 
rather,  as  the  eart  seems  to  be  breaking  down. 

To  Cook's  Court,  therefore,  he  repairs.  Mr. 
Snagsby  is  behind^  his  counter  in  his  grey  c<^at 
and  sleeves,  inspecting  an  indenture  of  several 
skins  which  has  just  come  in  from  the  engrosser's ; 
an  immense  desert  of  law-hand  and  parchment, 
with  here  and  there  a  resting-place  of  a  few  big 
letters,  to  break  the  awful  monotony,  and  save 
the  Iraveler  from  despair.  Mr.  Snagsby  puts  up 
at  one  of  these  inky  wells,  and  greets  the  stran- 
ger with  his  cough  of  general  preparation  for 
business.     . 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Snagsby  ?" 

The  stationer's  heart  beg^s  to  thump  heavily, 
for  his  old  apprehensions  have  never  abated.  It 
is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  answer,  "No,  sir,  I 
can't  say  that  I  do.  I  should  have  considered — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — ^that  1  never 
saw  you  before,  sir." 

**  Twice  before,"  says  Allan  Woodcourt.  "  Once 
at  a  poor  bedside,  and  once "   - 

"  It's  come  at  last !"  thinks  the  afflicted  sta- 
tioner, as  recollection  breaks  upon  him.  **It's 
got  to  a  head  now,  and  is  going  to  burst  I"  Bui 
he  has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  conduct  his 
visitor  into  the  little  counting-house,  and  to  shut 
the  door. 

"  Aro  you  a  married  man,  sir  ?" 

"No,  I  am  not:" 

"  Would  you  make  the  attempt,  though  single," 
says  Mr.  Snagsby  in  a  melancholy  whisper,  "  to 
speak  as  low  aa  you  can  ?  For  my  little  woman 
is  a  listening  somewhere,  or  I'll  forfeit  the  busi- 
ness and  five  hundred  pound  1" 

In  deep  dejection  Mr.  Snagsby  site  down  on 
his  stool,  with  his  back  against  bis  desk,  protest- 
ing: 

"  I  never  had  a  secret  of  my  own,  sir.  I  can't 
charge  my  memory  with  ever  having  once  at- 
tempted to  deceive  my  little  woman  on  my  own 
account,  since  she  named  the  day.  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it,  sir.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  I  couldn't  have  done  it,  I  durstn't  have 
done  it.  Whereas,  and  nevertheless,  I  find  my- 
self wrapped  round  with  seoreoy  and  mystery, 
till  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me." 

His  visitor  professes  his  regret  to  hear  it,  ^d 
■ska  him  does  he  remember  Jo  ?  Mr.  Snagsby 
answers  with  a  suppressed  groan,  0  don't  he  I 

"You  couldn't  name  an  individual  human 


being— except  myself — that  my  little  woman  is 
more  set  and  determined  agatlnst  than  Jo,"  says 
Mr.  Snagsby. 

Allan  asks  why  ? 

"  Why  ?"  repeato  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  his  despera- 
tion actually  clutching  at  the  clump  of  hair  at 
the  back  of  his  bald  head,  "  How  should  /  know 
why  ?  Bat  you  are  a  single  person,  sir,  and  may 
you  long  be  spared  to  ask  a  married  person  such 
a  question  I" 

With  this  benefieent  wish,  Mr.  Snagsby  coughs 
a  cough  of  dismal  resignation,  and  submite  him- 
self to  hear  what  the  visitor  has  to  oommunicate. 

"  There  again !"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  who,  be- 
tween the  earnestness  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
suppressed  tones  of  his  voice,  is  discolored  in  the 
face.  "  At  it  again,  in  a  new  direction !  A  cer- 
tain person  charges  me,  in  the  solenmest  way, 
not  to  talk  of  Jo  to  any  one,  even  my  little  wo- 
man. Then  comes  another  certain  person,  in  the 
person  of  yourselfj  and  charges  me,  in  an  equaily 
solenrn  way,  not  to  mention  Jo  to  that  other  cer- 
tain person  above  all  other  persons.  Why,  this 
is  a  private  asylum  I  Why,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  •it,  this  is  Bedlam,  sir  1"  says  Mr. 
Snagsby. 

But  it  is  better  than  he  expected,  after  all ; 
being  no  explosion  of  the  mine  below  him,  or 
deepening  of  the  pit  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
And  being  tender-hearted,  and  affected  by  the 
account  he  hears  of  Jo's  condition,  he  readily  en- 
gages to  "  look  round,"  as  early  in  the  evening 
as  he  can  manage  it  quietly.  He  looks  round 
very  quietly,  when  the  evening  comes;  but  it 
miy  turn  out  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  is  as  quiet  a 
manager  as  he. 

Jo  is  very  glad  to  see  his  old  friend;  and  says, 
when  they  are  left  alone,  that  he  takes  it  uncom- 
mon kind  as  Mr.  Sangsby  should  come  so  far  out 
of  his  way  on  accounto  of  sich  as  him.  Mr. 
Snagsby,  touched  by  the  spectacle  before  him, 
immediately  lays  upon  the  tabIe«balf-a-crown  : 
that  magic  balsam  of  his  for  all  kinds  of  wounds. 

**  And  hoijf  do  yon  find  yourself^  my  poor  lad  ?" 
inquires  thd  stationer,  with  his  cough  of  sympa- 
thy. 

"  I  am  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I  am,"  returns 
Jo,  "and  don't  want  for  nothink.  I'm  more 
cumfbler  nor  you  can't  think,  Mr.  Sangsby! 
I'm  wery  sorry  that  I  done  it,  but  I  didn't  go  fui 
to  do  it,  sir." 

The  stationer  softly  lays  down  another  half- 
crown,  and  aflks  him  what  it  is  that  he  is  so  sorry 
for  having  done  ? 

"Mr.  Sangsby,"  sajrs  Jo,  "I  went  and  giv  a 
illness  to  the  lady  as  wos  and  yit  as  wam't 
the  t'other  lady,  and  none  of  em  never  says 
nothink  to  me  for  having  done  it,  on  accounts  of 
their  being  ser  good  and  my  having  been  a*  un- 
fortnet.  The  lady  come  herself  and  see  me  yes 
day,  and  she  sea,  *  Ah  Jo !'  she  see.  ^  We  thought 
we'd  lost  you,  Jo  I'  she  see.  And  she  site  down 
a  smilin  so  quiet,  and  don't  pass  a  word  nor  yit 
a  look  Upon  me  for  having  done  it,  she  don't,.and 
I  turns  agin  the  wall,  I  doos,  Mr.  Sangsby.    And 
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Mr.  J wnden,  I  see  him  a  forced  to  turn  away  hi« 
own  self.  And  Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come  for  to  gir 
me  somethink  fur  to  ease  me,  wot  he^s  alius  a 
doin  on  day  and  night,  and  wen  he  come  a  bendin 
OTer  me  and  a  speakin  up  so  bold,  I  see  his  tears 
a  fallin,  Mr.  Sangsby.'^ 

The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half- 
crown  on  the  table.  Nothing  less  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  infallible  remedy  will  leliere  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  Wot  I  wos  a  thinkin  on,  Mr.  Sangsby,"  pro- 
ceeds Jo,  "  wos,  as  you  wos  able  to  write  wery 
large,  p'raps?" 

'^  Tes,  Jo,  please  God,"  returns  the  stationer. 

**  Uncommon  precious  large,  p'raps  ?"  says  Jo, 
with  «agemess. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  boy." 

Jo  laughs  with  pleasure.  "  Wot  I  wos  a  think- 
in  on  then,  Mr.  Sangsby,  wos,  that  wen  I  was 
mored  on  as  fur  as  erer  I  oould  go  and  couldn't 
be  moved  no  furder,  whether  you  might  be  so 
good  p'raps,  as  to  write  out,  wery  large  so  that 
any  one  could  see  it  any  wberes,.  as  that  I  wos 
wery  truly  hearty  sorry  that  1  done  it  and  that  I 
nerer  went  fur  to  do  it;  and  that  though  I  didn't 
know  nothink  at  all  I  knowd  as  Mr.  Woodcot 
onoe  cried  oyer  it  and  wos  alius  grieved  ov«r  it, 
and  that  I  hoped  as  he'd  be  able  to  forgiv  me  in 
his  mind.  If  the  writin  could  be  made  to  say  it 
wery  large  he  nught." 

"  It  shall  say  it,  Jo.     Very  large." 

Jo  laughs  again.  "  Thankee,  Mr.  Sangsby. 
It's  wery  kind  of  you,  sir,  snd  it  makes  me  more 
oumf  bier  nor  I  was  afore." 

The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a  broken  and 
unfinished  cough,  slips  down  his  fourth  half-crown 
— ^he  has  never  been  so  close  to  a  case  requiring 
so  many — and  is  fain  to  depart.  And  Ja  and  he 
upon  this  little  earth,  shall  meet  no  more.  No 
more. 

For  the  cart  so  hard  to  draw,  is  near  its  jour- 
ney's end,  and  drags  over  stony  ground .  All  round 
the  clock,  it  labored  up  the  broken  steeps,  shat- 
tered and  worn.  Not  many  times  can  the  sun 
rise,  and  behold  it  still  upon  its  weary  road. 

Phil  Squod,  with  his  smoky  gunpowder  visage, 
at  onoe  acts  as  nurse  and  works  as  armorer  at  his 
little  table  in  a  comer ;  often  looking  round,  and 
sajring  with  a  nod  of  his  green  baize  cap,  and  an 
encouraging  elevation  of  his  one  eyebro%  **  You 
hold  up,  my  boy  I  Hold  up  I"  There,  too,  is  Mr. 
Jamdyce  many  a  time,  and  Allan  Woodcourt  al- 
most always ;  both  thinking,  much,  how  strangely 
Fate  has  entangled  this  rough  outcast  in  the  web 
of  very  different  lives.  There  too,  the  trooper  is 
a  frequent  visitor ;  filling  the  doorway  with  his 
athletic  figure,  and,  from  his  superfluity  of  life 
snd  strength,  seeming  to  shed  down  te|nporary 
vigor  upon  Jo,  who  never  fails  to  speak  more  ro- 
bustly in  answer  to  his  cheerful  words. 

Jo  is  in  a  sleep  or  in  a  stupor  to-day,  snd  Allan 
Woodcourt,  newly  arrived,  stands  by  him,  look- 
ing down  upon  his  Wasted  form.  After  a  while, 
he -softly  seats  himself  upon  the  bedside  with  his 
face  toward  him— just  as  he  sat  in  the  law-writer's 


room — and  touches  his  chest  and  heart.  The  caii 
had  very  nearly  given  up,  but  labors  on  a  little 
more. 

The  trooper  stands  in  the  doorway,  still  and 
silent  Phil  has  stopped  in  a  low  clinking  noise 
with  his  little  hammer  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Wood- 
court  looks  round  with  that  grave  professional  in- 
terest and  attention  on  his  face,  and,  glancing 
significantly  at  the  trooper,  signs  to  Phil  to  carry 
hii  table  out.  When  the  little  hammer  is  next 
used,  there  will  be  a  speck  of  rust  upon  it. 

"  Well,  Jo  1  What  is  the  matter  ?  Don't  be 
frightened." 

*^  I  thought,'-  sajrs  Jo,  who  has  started,  and  is 
looking  round,  "I  thought  I  was  in  Tom-all- 
Alone's  agin. .  An't  there  nobody  here  but  you 
Mr.  Woodcot?" 

"Nobody." 

"And  I  an't  took  back  to  Tom-aU-AIone's. 
Am  I,  sir?" 

"No."  Jo  doses  his  eyes,  muttering,  "I'm 
wery  thankful." 

After  watching  him  closely  a  little  while,  Al- 
lan puts  his  mouth  very  near  his  ear,  and  says 
to  him  in  a  low,  distinct  voice : 

"Jo  I    Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?" 

"  Never  know'd  nothink,  sir." 

"  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?" 

1' No,  sir.  Nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Chadbands  he 
wos  a  prayin  wunst  at  Mr.  Sangsby's  and  I  heerd 
him,  but  he  sounded  as  if  he  wos  a  speakin'  to 
his-ssU^  and  not  to  me.  He  prayed  a  lot  but  / 
couldn't  make  out  nothink  on  it.  Difierent  times 
there  wos  other  genlmen  come  down  Tom-all- 
Alone's  a. prayin,  but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the 
t'other  wuiis  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded 
to  be  a  talking  to  theirselves,  or  a  passing  blame 
on  the  t'others,  and  not  a  talkin  to  us.  Wt  never 
knowd  nothink.  /  never  knowd  what  it  wos  all 
about.".  ' 

It  takes  him  a  leng  tune  to  say  this ;  and  few 
but  an  experienced  and  attentive  listener  oould 
hear,  or,  hearing,  understand  him.  After  a  short 
relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor,  he  makes,  of  a  sud- 
den, a  strong  effort  to  get  out  of  bed. 

"  SUy,  Jo,  stay  1     What  now?" 

"  It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  benyin 
ground,  sir,'^  he  returns,  with  a  wild  look. 

"  Lie  down,  and  tell  me.  What  burying  ground, 
Jo?" 

"  Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  good  to  me : 
wery  good  to  me  indeed,  he  wos.  It's  time  fur 
rae  to  go  down  to  that  there  berryin  ground,  sir, 
and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him.  I  wants  to  go 
there  and  be  berried.  He  used  fiir  to  say  to  me, 
^  I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo,'  he  ses.  I  wants 
to  tell  him  that  I  am  as  poor  as  him  now,  and 
have  come  there  to  be  laid  along  with  him." 

"By-and-by,  Jo.    By-and-by." 

"  Ah !  P'raps  they  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  wos  to 
go  myself.  But  will  you  promise  to  have  me  took 
there,  sir,  and  have  me  laid  along  with  him  ?" 

"  I  wUl,  indeed." 

"Thankee  sir.  Thankee  sir  I  They'll  have  to 
get,  the  key  of  the  gate  afore  they  o«Q  take  me  in, 
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for  it's  alius  looked.  And  thore's  a  step  there,  as 
I  used  fur  to  clean  with  my  broom. — It's  turned 
weiy  dark,  sir.    Is  there  any  light  a-oomin  ?" 

"  It  is  coming  fast,  Jo." 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and 
the  rugged  road  is  very  near  its  end. 

"Jo,  my  poor  fellow !" 

"I  liear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  Vm  a 
gropin' — a  gropin' — let  me  catch  hold  of  your 
hand." 

"  Jo,  Can  you  say  what  I  say?" 
'  "  ril  say  anythink  as  yoU^say,  sir,  for  I  knows 
it's  good." 

"Cue  Father." 
"     "  Our  Father  I — ^yes,  that's  wery  good,  sir." 

"  Which  aet  in  Heaven." 

"Art  in  Heaven — ^is  the  light  a  comin',  sir?" 

"It  is  close  at  hand.    Hallowed  be  tht 

NAME  !" 

*'  Hallowed  be— thy— harae  I" 

The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  benighted 
way.    Dead  I 

Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen.  Dead,  Right  Eeverends  and  Wrong 
Eeverends  of  every  order.  Dead,  men  and  wo- 
men,  bom  with  Heavenly  compassion  in  your 
hearts.    And  dying  thus  aroimd  us  every  day  1 


CHXPTER  XLVni.-^LO«XN«  iw. 

The  place  in  Linpolnshire  has  shut  its  many 
eyes  again,  and  the  house  in  town  is  awake.  In 
Lincolnshire,  the  Dedlocks  of  the  past  doze  in 
their  picture  framiss,  and  the  low  wind  mummrs 
through  the  long  drawing-room  as  if  they  were 
breathing  pretty  regularly.  In  town,  the  Ded< 
locks  of  the  present  rattle  in  their  fire-eyed  car- 
riages through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
Dedlook  Mercuries  with  ashes  (or  hair«powder) 
on  their  heads,  symptomatic  of  their  great  hu- 
mility, loll  away  the  drowsy  mornings  in  the  lit- 
tle windows  of  the  hall.  The  fashionable  world : 
tremendous  orb,  nearly  five  miles  round :  is  in 
full  swing,  and  the  solar  system  works  respect- 
fully at  its  appointed  distances. 

Where  the  throng  is  thickest,  where  the  lights 
are  brightest,  where  all  the  senses  are  ministered 
to  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  refinement. 
Lady  Dedlock  is.  From  the  shining  heights  she 
has  scaled  and  taken,  she  is  never  abseni. 
Though  the  belief  she  of  old  reposed  in  herself^ 
as  one  able  to  reserve  whatsoever  she  would  un- 
der her  mantle  of  pride,  is  beaten  down ;  though 
she  has  no  assiurance  that  what  she  is  to  those 
around  her,  she  will  remain  another  day;  it  is 
not  in  her  nature,  when  envious  eyea  are  looking 
on,  to  yield  or  to  droop.  They  say  of  her,  that 
she  has  lately  grown  more  handsome  and  more 
haughty.  The  debilitated  cousin  says  of  lier  that 
she's  beauty  nough — ^tsetup  Shopofwomen — ^but 
rather  larming  kind.  Eemindingmanfact — ^in- 
convenient woman — who  will  getoutofbedand- 
bawth'stablishment — Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  says  nothing,  looks  nothing. 
Now,  as  heretofore,  he  is  to  be  found  in  dopr- 
wajrs  of  rooms,  with  his  limp  white  cravat  loose- 


ly twisted  into  its  old-fashioned  tie,  receiving 
patronage  from  the  Peerage  and  making  no  nlgn. 
Of  all  men  he  is  still  the  last  who  might  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  any  infiuence  upon  my  Lady.  Of 
all  women  she  is  still  the  last  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  dread  of  him. 

One  thing  has  been  n^uch  on  her  mind  since 
their  late  interview  in  his  turret-room  at  Chesney 
Wold.  She  is  now  decided,  and  prepared  to  throw 
it  off". 

It  is  morning  in  the  great  world;  afternoon 
according  to  the  little  sun.  The  Mercuries,  ex- 
hausted by  looking  out  of  window,  are  reposing 
in  the  hall;  and  hang  their  heavy  heads,  the 
gorgeous  creatures,  like  overblown  sun-flowers. 
Like  them,  too,  they  seem  to  run  to  a  deal  of  seed 
in  their  tags  and  trimmings.  Sir  Leicester,  in 
the  library,  has  fallen  asleep  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  over  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee. My  Lady  sits  in  the  room  in  which  she 
gave  audience  to  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy.  Rosa  is  with  her,  and  has  been  writing 
for  her  and  reading  to  her.  Rosa  is  now  at  work 
upon  embroidering,  or  some  such  pretty  thing; 
and  as  she  bends  her  head  over  it,  my  Lady 
watches  her  in  silence.  Not  for  the  first  time 
to-day. 

«  Rosa." 

The  pretty  village  face  looks  brightly  up. 
Then,  seeing  how  serious  my  Lady  is,  looks  puz- 
zled and  surprised. 

"  See  to  the  door.     Is  it  shut?" 

Yes.  She  goes  to  it  and  returns,  and  looks  yet 
more  surprised. 

"  J  am  about  to  place  confidence  in  you,  ohUd, 
'for  I  know  I  may  trust  your  attachment,  if  not 
yotur  judgment.  In  what  I  am  going  to  do,  I 
will  not  disguise  myself  to  you  at  least.  But  I 
confide  in  you.  Say  nothing  to  any  one  of  what 
passes  between  us." 

The  timid  little  beauty  promises  in  all  eamest- 
ness  to  be  trustworthy. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Lady  Dedlock  asks  her,  sign- 
ing to  her  to  bring  her  chair  nearer;  "do  you 
know,  Rosa,  that  I  am  difierent  to  you  from  what 
I  am  to  any  one  ?** 

"  Yes,  my  Lady.  Much  kinder.  But  then  I 
often  think  I  know  you  as  you  really  are." 

"You  often  think  yon  know  me  as  I  really 
am?    Poor  child,  poor  child!" 

She  says  it  with  a  kind  of  scorn — though  not 
of  Rosa — and  sits  brooding,  looking  dreamily  at 
her. 

"  Do  you  think,  Rosa,  you  are  any  relief  or 
comfort  to  me?  Do  you  suppose  your  being 
young  and  natural,  and  fond  of  me  and  grateful 
to  me,  makes  it  any  pleasure  to  me  to  have  you 
near  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  Lady :  I  can  scarcely  hope 
so.    But,  with  all  my  heart,  I  wish  it  was  so." 

"  It  is  so,  little  one." 

The  pretty  face  is  checks  in  its  ^ush  of  pleas- 
ure, by  the  dark  expression  on  the  handsome 
face  before  it.  It  looka  timidly  for  an  explana- 
tion. 
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"  And  if  I  were  to  B*y  to-dftXi  Go !  Ijeaye  me  I 
I  ihould  Bfty  what  would  give  me  great  pain  and 
disquiet,  child,  and  what  would  leave  me  very 
solitary." 

"  My  Lady  I    Have  I  offended  you  ?" 

"  In  nothing.     Come  here." 

Rosa  bends  down  on  the  footstool  at  my  Lady^s 
feet  My  L^y,  with  that  motherly  touch  of  the 
famous  Ironmaster  night,  lays  her  hand  upon  her 
dark  hair,  and  gently  keeps  it  there. 

"I  told  you,  Rosa,  that  I  wished ^ou  to  be 
happy,  and  that  I  would  make  you  so  if  I  could 
make  any  body  happy  on  this  earth.  I  can  not. 
There  are  reasons  now  known  to  me,  reasons  in 
which  you  have  no  part  rendering  it  far  better  lor 
you  that  you  should  not  remain  here.  You  must 
not  remain  here.  I  have  determined  that  you 
shall  not.  I  have  written  to  the  father  of  your 
lover,  and  he  will  be  here  to-day.  All  this  I  have 
done  for  your  sake." 

The  weeping  girl  covers  her  hand  with  kisses, 
■ud  says  what  shall  she  do,  what  shall  she  do, 
when  they  are  separated !  Her  mistress  kisses  her 
on  the  cheek,  and  makes  no  other  answer. 

"  Now,  be  happy,  child,  under  better  circum- 
stances.    Be  beloved,  and  happy !'' 

"Ah,  my  Lady,  I  have  sometimes  thought — 
fbrgive  my  being  so  free — that  you  are  not  happy." 

"11" 

"  Will  you  be  more  so,  when  you  have  sent  me 
away  ?  Pray,  pray,  think  again.  Let  me  stay 
a  Uttle  while !" 

"  I  have  said,  my  child,  that  what  I  do,  I  do 
for  your  sake,  not  my  own.  It  is  done.  What  I 
am  toward  you,  Rosa,  is  what.  I  am  now — not 
what  I  shall  be  a  little  while  hence.  Remember 
tikis,  and  keep  my  confidence.  Dq  so  much  for 
my  sake,  and  so  all  ends  between  us !" 

She  detaches  herself  from  her  simple-hearted 
companion,  and  leaves  the  room.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  she  next  appears  upon  the  stair- 
case, she,  is  in  her  haughtiest  and  coldest  state. 
As  indifferent  as  if  all  passion,  feeling,  and  in- 
terest, had  been  worn  out  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world,  and  had  perished  from  its  surface  with 
its  other  departed  monsters. 

Mercury  has  announced  Mr.  Rouncewell,  which 
is  the  cause  of  her  appearance.  Mr.  Rouncewell 
is  not  in  the  library ;  but  she  repairs  to  the  library. 
Sir  Leicester  is  there,  and  she  wishes  to  speak  to 
him  first 

"  Sir  Leicester,  I  am  desirous-^' — ^but  you  are 
engaged." 

"  0  dear  no  I  Not  at  all.  Only  Mr.  Tulking- 
horo." 

Always  at  hand.  Haunting  every  place.  No 
relief  or  security  from  him  for  a  moment ' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Dedlock.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  retire?" 

With  a  look  chat  plainly  says,  "  you  know  you 
have  the  power  to  remain  if  you  will,"  she  tells 
him  it  is  not  necessary,  and  moves  toward  a  chair. 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  brings  it  a  little  forward  for  her 
with  his  clumsy  bow,  and  retires  into  a  "window 
opposite.    Interposed  between  her  and  the  fading 


light  of  day  in  the  now  quiet  street,  his  shadow 
falls  upon  her,  and  he  darkens  all  before  her. 
Even  so  does  he  darken  her  life. 

It  is  a  dull  street,  under  the  hest  eiroumstances : 
where  the  two  long  rows  of  houses  stare  at  each 
other  with  that  severity,  that  half  a  dozen  of  its 
greatest  mansions  seem  to  have  been  slowly  stared 
into  stone,  rather  than  originally  built  in  that 
material.  It  is  a  street  of  such  dismal  grandeur, 
so  determined  not  to  condescend  to  liveliness,  that 
the  doors  and  windows  hold  a  gloomy  state'  of 
their  own  in  black  |^aint  and  dust,  and  the  echo- 
ing mews  behind  have  a  dry  and  massive  appear- 
ance, as  if  they  were  reserved  to  stable  the  stone 
chargers  of  noble  statues.  Complicated  garfish 
of  iron-work  entwines  itself  over  the  flights  of 
steps  in  this  awful  street  *,  and,  from  these  petri- 
fied bowers,  extinguishers  for  obsolete  flambeaux 
gasp  at  the  upstart  gas.  Here  and  there  a  weak 
little  iron  hoop,  through  which  bold  boys  aspire 
to  throw  their  friends*  caps  (its  only  present  use), 
retains  its  place  among  the  rusty  foliage,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  departed  oil,  Nay,  even  oil 
itself^  yet  lingering  at  long  intervals  in  a  little 
absurd  glass  pot,  with  a  knob  in  the  bottom  like 
an  oyster,  blinks  and  sulks  at  newer  lights  every 
night,  like  its  high  and  dry  master  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Therefore  there  is  not  much  that  Lady  Dedlock, 
seated  in  her  chair,  could  wish  to  see  through  the 
window,  in  which  Mr.  Tulkinghom  stands.  And 
yet — and  yet — she  sends  a  look  in  that  direction, 
as  if  it  were  her  heart's  desire  to  have  that  figure 
removed  out  of  the  way. 

Sir  Leicester  begs  his  Lady's  pardon.  She  was 
about  to  say  ? 

"Only  that  Mir.  Rouncewell  is  here  (he  has 
called  by  my  appointment),  and  that  we  had 
better  make  an  end  of  the  qnestion  of  that  girl. 
I  am  tired  to  death  of  the  matter." 

"What  can  I  do— to— assist ?"  demands  Sir 
Leicester,  in  some  considerable  doubt. 

"  Let  us  see  him  here,  and  have  done  with  it. 
Will  you  tell  them  to ^nd  him  up?" 

"Mr.  Tulkinghom,  be  so  good  as  to  ring. — 
Thank  you.*  Request,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  to 
Mercury,  not  immediately  remembering  the  busi- 
ness term,  "  request  the  iron  gentleman  to  walk 
this  way." 

Mercury  departs  in  search  of  the  iron  gentle- 
man, finds,  and  produces  him.  Sir  Leicester  re- 
ceives that  ferruginous  person  graciously. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Rouncewell.  Be 
seated.  (My  solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkingbora.)  My 
Lady  was  desirous,  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  Sir  Leices- 
ter skilfully  transfers  him  with  a  solemn  wave 
of  his  hand,  "was  desirous  to  speak  with  you. 
Hera  f ' 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  returns  the  iron  gen- 
tleman, "  to  give  my  best  attention  to  any  thing 
Lady  Dedlock  does  me  the  honof  to  say." 

As  he  turns  toward  her,  he  finds  that  the  im- 
pression she  makes  upon  him  is  less  agreeable 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  A  distant  super- 
cilious air  makes  a  cold  atmosphere  about  her ; 
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and  there  is  nothing  in  her  bearing,  as  there  was 
before  to  encourage  openness. 

"Pray,  sir,"  says  Lady  Dedlock,  listlessly, 
"  may  I  be  allowed  to  inqnire  whether  any  thing 
has  passed  between  you  and  your  son,  respecting 
your  son's  fancy  ?" 

It  is  almost  too  troublesome  to  her  languid  eyes 
to  bestow  a  look  upon  hira,  as  she  asks  this  ques- 
tion. 

"  If  my  memory  seryes  me,  Lady  Dedlock,  I 
said,  "when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore, thsit  I  should  seriously  advise  my  son  to 
conquer  that — ^faacy.''  The  Ironmaster  repeats 
her  expression  with  a  little  emphasis. 

"And  did  you?" 

"01  ofcoursoldid." 

Sir  Leicester  gives  »  nod,  approving  And  con- 
firmatory. Very  prc^r.  The  iron  gentleman 
having  siiid  that  he  would  do  it,  was  bound  to  do 
it.  No  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  base 
metals  and  the  precious.    Highly  proper. 

"  And  pray  has  he  done  so?'* 

"  Really,  Lady  Dedlock,  I  can  not  make  you  a 
definite  reply.  I  fear  not.  Probably  not  yet. 
In  our  condition  of  life,  we  sometimes  couple  an 
intention  with  our— our  fancies,  which  renders 
them  not  altogether  easy  to  throw  ofi*.  I  think 
it  is  rather  our  way  to  be  in  earnest." 

Sir  Leicester  has  a  misgiving  that  tbere  may 
be  A  hidden  Wat  Tylerish  meaning  in  this  ex- 
pression, and  fumes  a  little.  Mr.  Eouncewell  is 
perfectly  good-humored  tod  polite;  but,  within 
such  limits,  evidently  adapts  his  tone  to  his  re- 
ception. 

"Because,"  proceeds  my  Lady,  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  subject — ^which  is  tiresome  to  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  also  of  what  Sir  Leicester  said  upon  it, 
in  which  I  quite  conci^  ;'*  Sir  Leicester  flattered; 
"and  if  you  can  not  give  us  the  assurance  that 
this  fancy  is  at  an  end,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  girl  had  better  leave  me." 

"I  can* give  no  such  assurance,  Lady  Dedlock. 
Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Thpn  she  had  better  go." 

"Excuse  me,  my  Lady,"  Sir  Leicester  consid- 
erately interposes,  "  but  perhaps  this  may  be  do- 
ing an  injury  to  the  young  woman,  which  she 
has  not  merited.  Here  is  a  young  woman,"  says 
Sir  Leicester,  magnificently  laying  out  the  matter 
with  his  right  hand,  like  a  service  of  plate,  "whose 
good  fortune  it  is  to  have  attracted  the  notice  and 
favor  of  an  eminent  lady,  and  to  live,  under  the 
protection  of  that  eminent  lady,  surrounded  by 
the  various  advantages  which  such  a  position 
confers,  and  which  are  unquestionably  very  great 
— I  believe  unquestionably  very  great,  sir — for  a 
young  woman  in  that  Btation  of  Ufe^  The  ques 
tion  then  arises,  should  that  young  woman  be 
deprived  of  these  many  advantages  ajul  that  good 
fortune,  simply  because  she  has — "  SirJ^eicester,. 
with  an  apologetic  but  dignified  inclination  of  his 
head  toward  the  Ironmaster,  winds  up  his  sen- 
tence— "  has  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Rounce- 
well's  son?    Now,  has  she  deserved  this  punish 


ment?  Is  this  jusp  toward  her?  Is  this  our 
previous  understanding  ?V 
.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposes  Sir.  Rounca- 
well's  son's  father.'  "Sir  Leicester,  will  you 
allow  me  ?  I  think  I  may  shorten  the  subject. 
Pray  dismiss  that  from  your  consideration.  If 
you  remembered  any  thing  so  unimportant — 
which  is  not  to  be  expected — you  would  recollect 
that  my  first  thought  in  the  affair  was  directly 
opposed  to  her  remaining  here." 

Dismiss  the  Dedlock  patronage  from  consider- 
ation ?  0  I  Sir  Leicester  is  bound  to  believe  a 
pair  of  ears  that  have  been  handed  down  to  him 
through  such  a  family,  or  he  really  might  have 
ndstrusted  their  report  of,  the  iron  gentleman's 
observations. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  observes  my  Lady,  in 
her  coldest  manner,  before  he  can  do  any  thing 
but  breathe  amazedly,  "  to  enter  into  these  mat- 
ters on  either  side.  The  girl  is  a  very  good  girl ; 
I  have  nothin'g  whatever  to  say  against  her ;  but 
she  is  so  far  insensible  to  her  many  advantages 
and  good  fortune,  that  she  is  in  love— or  supposes 
she  is,  poor  little  fool^and  unable  to  appreciate 
them." 

Sir  Leicester  begs  to  observe,  that  wholly  alters 
the  case.  He  might  have  been  sure  that  my 
Lady  had  the  best  grounds  and  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  her  view.  He  entirely  agrees  with  my 
Lady.     The  young  woman  had  better  go. 

"As  Sir  Leicester  observed,  Mr.  Rouncewell, 
on  the  last  occasion  when  we  were  fatigued  by 
this  business,"  Lady  Dedlock  languidly  pro- 
ceeds, "we  can  not  make  conditions  with  you. 
Without  conditions,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  girl  is  quite  misplaced  here,  and  had 
better  go.  J  have  told  her  so.  Would  yon  wish 
to  have  her  sent  back  tp  the  village,  or  would  you 
like  to  take  her  with  you,  or  what  would  you 
prefer?"  ' 

"Lady  Dedlock,  if  I  may  speak  plainly — " 

"By  all  means." 

" — I  should  prefer  the  course  which  will  the 
soonest  relieve  you  of  the  incumbrance,  and  re- 
move her  from  her  present  position."' 

"And  to  speak  as  plainly,"  she  returns,  with 
the  same  studied  carelessness,  "  so  should  I.  Do 
I  understand  that  you  will  take  her  with  you  ?'* 

The  iron  gentleman  makes  an  iron  bow. 

"  Sir  Leicester,  will  you  ring  ?"  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom  steps  forward  from  his  window  and  puHs 
the  bell.  "  I  had  forgotten  you.  Thank  you." 
He  makes  his  usual  bow,  and  goes  quietly  back 
again.  Mercury,  swift-responsive,  appears,  re- 
ceives instructions  whom  to  produce,  skims  away, 
produces  the  aforesaid,  and  departs. 

Rosa  has  been  crying,  and  is  yet  in  distress. 
On  her  coming  in,  the  Ironmaster  leaves  his  chair, 
takes  her  arm  in  his,  and  remains  with  her  near 
the  door  ready  to  depart. 

"You  are  taken  charge  of^  you  see,"  says  my 
Lady,  in  her  weary  manner,  "and  are  going 
away,  well  protected.  I  have  mentioned  that 
you  are  a  very  good  girl,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  cry  for." 
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**She  Beems  after  all,^^  obMrves  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn,  loitering  a  little  forward  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  "as  if  she  w^re  crying  at  going 
away." 

"  Why,  she  is  not  well-bred,  you  see,"  returns 
Mr.  Bouncewell  with  some  quickness  in  his  man- 
ner, as  if  he  were  glad  to  have  the  lawyer  to 
retort  upon ;  "  and  she  is  an  inexperienced  little 
thing,  and  knows  no  better.  If  she  had  remained 
here,  sir,  she  would  have  improved,  no  doubt." 

"  No  doubt,"  is  Mr.  TuUdnghom's  composed 
reply. 

Rosa  sobs  out  that  she  is  very  sorry  to  leave 
my  Lady,  and  that  she  was  happy  at  Chesney 
Wold,  umI  has  been  happy  with  my  Lady,  and 
that  she  thanks  my  Lady  over  and  over  again. 
"  Out,  you  silly  little  puss  1"  says  the  Ironmaster, 
checking  her  in  a  low  voice,  though  not  angrily ; 
"have  a  spirit,  if  you're  fond  of  Wat!"  My 
Lady  merely  waves  her  off  with  indifference,  say- 
ing, "  There,  there,  child  I  You  are  a  good  girl. 
Go  away  I"  Sir  Leicester  has  magnificently  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  subject,  and  retired  into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  blue  coat.  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
an  indistinct  form  against  the  dark  street  now 
dotted  with  lamps,  looms  in  my  Lady's  view 
bigger  and  blacker  than  before. 

"  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr. 
Eouncewell,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  memento,  "  I 
beg  to  take  my  leave,  with  an  apology  for  having 
again  troubled  you,  though  not  of  my  own  act, 
on  this  tiresome  subject.  I  can  very  well  under- 
stand, I  assure  you,  how  tiresome  so  small  a 
matter  must  have  become  to  Lady  Bedlock.  If 
I  am  doubtful  of  my  dealing  with  it,  it  is  only 
because  I  did  not  at  first  quietly  exert  my  influ- 
ence to  take  my  yoimg  friend  here  away,  without 
troubling  you  at  all.'    But  it  appeared  to  me^-^I 


flight,  and  Mr.  Eoonoewell  and  Rota  leave  fht 
house. 

Then  lighto  are  brought  in,  discovering  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  still  standing  in  his  window  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  my  lady  still  sitting  with 
his  figure  before  her,  closing  up  her  view  of  the 
night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  She  is  very  pale. 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  observing  it  as  she  rises  to  retire, 
thinks,  "  Well  she  may  be !  The  power  of  this 
woman  is  astonishing.  She  has  been  acting  a 
part  the  whole  time."  But  he  can  act  a  part  too 
— his  one  unchanging  character — and  as  he  holds 
the  dgor  open  for  this  woman,  fifty  pairs  of  eyes, 
each  fifty  times  sharper  than  Sir  Leicester's  pair, 
should  fine  no  flaw  in  him. 

Lady  Bedlock  dines  alone  in  her  own  room  to- 
day. Sir  Leicester  is  whipped  in  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Boodle  Party,  and  the  disoomfitur^  of  the 
Coodle  Faction.  Lady  Bedlock  asks,  on  fitting 
down  to  dinner,  still  deadly  pale  (and  quite  an 
illusuation  of  the  debilitated  cousin's  text), 
whether  he  is  gone  out!  Yes.  Whether  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  is  gone  yet?  No.  Presently  she 
asks  again,  is  he  gone  yet  f  No.  What  is  he 
doing  ?  Mercury  thinks  he  is  writing  letters  in 
the  library.  Would  my  lady  wish  to  see  him  ? 
Any  thing  but  that. 

But  he  wishes  to  see  my  Lady.  Within  a  few 
more  minutes,  he  is  reported  as  sending  his  re- 
spects, and  could  my  Lady  please  to  receive  him 
for  a  word  or  two  after  her  dinner?  My  lady 
will  receive  him  now.  He  oomos  now,  apologia- 
ing  for  intruding,  even  by  her  permission,  while 
she  is  at  table.  When  they  are  alone,  my  Lady 
waves  her  hand  to  dispense  with  such  mockeries. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?" 

"Why,  Lady  Bedlock,"  sayk  the  lawyer,  tak- 
ing  a  chair  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  and  slow- 


dare  say  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  thing :  ly  rubbing  his  rusty  legs  up  and  down,  up  and 


— ^that  it  was  respectful  to  explain  to  yon  how 
the  matter  stood,  and  candid  to  consult  your 
wishes  and  convenience.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  want  of  acquaintance  with  the^polite  world." 
Sir  Leicester  considers  himself  evoked  out  of 
the  sanctuary  by  these  remarks.  "  Mr.  Rounce- 
well,"  he  returns,  "  do  not  mention  it.    Justifi- 


down,  up  and  down ;  "  I  am  rather  sumrised  by 
the  course  you  have  taken." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  decidedly.  I  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
I  consider  it  a  departure  from  our  agreement  and 
your  promise.  It  puto  us  in  a  new  position,  Lady 
Bedlock. '  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of 


cations  are  unnecessary,  I  hope,  on  either  side."  j  sa}ring  that  I  don't  approve  of  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir  Leicester ;  and  if  I  j  He  stops  in  his  rubbing,  and  looks  at  her,  with 
may,  by  way  of  a  last  word,  revert  to  what  I  said  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  his  head  on  one  side, 
before  of  my  mother's  long  connection  with  the  Imperturbable  and  unchangeable  as  he  is,  there 
family,  and  the  worth  it  bespeaks  on  both  sideti, !  i<  still  an  indefinable  freedom  in  his 'manner,  • 


I  would  point  out  this  little  instance  here  on  my 
arm.  Who  shows  herself  so  affectionate  and 
faithful  in  parting,  and  in  whom  my  mother,  I 
dare  say,  has  done  something  to  awt^en  liuch 
feelings — ^though  of  course  Lady  Bedlock,  by  her 
heartfelt  interest  and  her  genial  condescension, 
has  done  much  more." 

If  he  mean  this  ironically,  it  may  be  truer  than 
he  thinks.  He  pointo  it,  however,  by  no' devia- 
tion from  his  straightforward  manner  of  speech, 
though  in  saying  it  he  turns  toward  that  part  of 
the  dim  room  where  my  Lady  site.  Sir  Leices- 
ter stands  to  return  his  parting  salutation,  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  again  rings,  Mercury  takes  ano^er 


which  is  new,  and  which  does  not  escape  this 
woman's  observation. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  yon." 

"0  yes  you  do,  I  think.  I  think  you  do.  Come, 
come.  Lady  Bedlock,  we  must  not  iSroce  and 
paurry  now    You  know  you  like  this  girl !" 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  And  you  know — and  I  know — ^that  you  haw 
not  sent  her  away  for  the  reasons  yon  have  aa- 
si|ped,  but  for  the  purpose  of  separating  her  as 
much  as  possible  from— excuse  my  mentioning 
it  as  a  matter  of  business — any  reproach  and 
exposure  that  impend  over  jroutelt" 

"Well,  sir?" 
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'^Well,  Lady  Dedlook,"  returns  the  Uwyer, 
ocoflsing  his  legs  and  nursing  the  uppermost  knee, 
**  I  objeot  to  that.  I  consider  that  a  dangerous 
proceeding.  I  know  it  to  be  unnecessaiy,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  speoolation,  doubt,  rumor, 
I  don't  know  what,  in  the  house.  Besides,  it  is 
a  violation  of  our  agreement.  You  were  to  be 
exactly  what  you  were  before.  Whereas,  it  ipust 
be  evident  to  yourself^  as  it  is  to  me,  that  you 
hare  been  this  evening  very  different  from  what 
you  were  before.  Why,  blese  my  soul.  Lady 
Dodlock,  transparently  so  1" 

"  If;  sir,"  she  begins,  **  in  my  knowledge  of  my 
•acret— "  But  he  interrupts  her. 

"Now  Lady  I)edlock,'this  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  a  matter  of  business  the  ground  cs^i 
not  be  kept  too  clear.  It  is  no  longer  your  secret. 
Excuse  me  ?  That  is  just  the  mistake.  It  is 
my  secret,  in  trust  for  Sir  Leicester  and  the  fam- 
ily. If  it  were  your  secret.  Lady  Dedlock,  we 
should  not  be  here  holding  this  conversation. 

"  That  is  very  true.  H  in  my  knowledge  of 
th§  secret,  I  do  what  I  can  to  spare  an  innocent 
girl  (especially,  remembering  your  own  reference 
to  her  when  you  told  my  story  to  the  assembled 
guests  at  Chesney  Wold)  from  the  taint  of  my 
ifnpending  shame,  I  act  upon  a  resolution  I  have 
'taken.  Nothing  in  the  world,  and  no  one  in  the 
world,  could  shake  it,  or  could  movto  me."  This 
she  says  with  g^at  deliberation  and  distinctness, 
and  with  no  more  outward  passion  than  himself. 
As  for  him,  he  methodieally  discusses  his  matter 
of  business,  as  if  she  were  any  insensible  instru- 
ment used  in  business. 

"  B^ally  ?  Then  you  see,  Lady  Dedlock,"  he^ 
returns,  "  you  are  not  to  be  trusted.  You  have 
put  the  case  ih  a  perfectly  plain  way,  and  accord- 
iiig  to  the  literal  fact ;  and,  that  being  the  case, 
you  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

*^  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  I  expressed 
some  anxiety  on  this  same  point,  when  we  spoke 
at  night  at  Chesney  Wold?" 

"Yes,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  coolly  getting 
up  and  standing  on  the  hearth.  "  Yes.  I  recol- 
lect, Lady  Dedlock,  that  you  certainly  referred 
to  the  girl ;  but  that  was  before  we  came  to  our 
arrangement,  and  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  our  arrangement  altogether  precluded  any  ac- 
tion en  your  part,  founded  upon  my  discovery. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  As  to  spar- 
ing the  girl,  of  what  importance  or  value  is  she? 
Spare!  Lady  Dedlock,  here  is  a  family  name 
compromised.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
the  course  was  straight  on — over  every  thing, 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  reg^dless  of 
all  considerations  in  the  way,  sparing  nothing, 
treading  every  thing  under  foot." 

She  has  been  looking  at  the  table.  She  lifts 
up  her  eyes,  and  looks  at  him.  There  is  a  stem 
expression  on  her  face,  and  a  part  of  her  lower 
Up  is  compressed  under  her  teeth.  "  This  wo- 
man understands  me,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  thinks, 
as  she  lets  her  glance  fall  again.  "  She  can  not 
be  spared.    Why  should  she  spare  others  ?" 

For  a  little  while  they  are  silent.    Lady  Ded- 


lock has  eaten  no  dinner,  but  has  twice  or  thriot 
poured  out  water  with  a  steady  hand  and  drank 
it.  She  rises  from  table,  takes  a  lounging-chair, 
and  reclines  in  it,  shading  her  face.  There  is  no- 
thing in  her  manner  to  express  weakness  or  ex 
cite  compassion.  It  is  thoughtful,  gloomy,  con 
bentrated.  "  This  woman,"  thinks  Mr.  Tulking 
hom,  standing  on  the  hearth,  again  a  dark  ob- 
ject closing  up  her  view,  "  is  a  study." 

He  studies  her  at  his  leisure,  not  speaking  for 
a  time.  She,  too,  studies  something  at  her  leis- 
ure. She  is  not  the  firsi  to  speak;  appearing, 
indeed,  so  unlikely  to  be  so,  .though  he  stood 
there  until  midni|(ht,  that  even  he  is  driven  ujwn 
breaking  silence. 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  the  Inost  disagreeable  part  of 
this  business  interview  remains;  but  it  is  busi- 
ness. Our  agreement  is  broken.  A  lady  of  your 
sense  and  strength  of  character  will  be  prepared 
for  my  now  declaring  it  void^  and  taking  my  own 
course." 

*'  I  am  quite  prepared." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  mcUnes  his  head.  "  That  is 
all  I  have  to  trouble  you  with,  Lady  Dedlock." 

She  stops  him  as  he  is  moving  out  of  the  ropm, 
by  asking,  "  T^his  is  the  notice  I  was  to  receive  ? 
I  wish  not  to  misapprehend  you  I" 

"  Not  exactly  the  notice  you  were  to  receive, 
Lady  Dedlock,  because  the  contemplated  notioe 
supposed  the  agreement  to  have  been  observed. 
But  virtually  the  same,  virtually  the  same.  The 
difference  is  merely  in  a  lawyer's  mind." 

"  You  intend  to  giv6  me  no  other  notice?" 

"You  are  right.    No." 

"  Do  you  contemplate  undeoeiving  Sir  Leices- 
ter tonight?" 

"  A  home  question  I"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
with  a  slight  smile,  and  cautiously  shaking  hiM 
head  at  the  shaded  facoi    "No,  not  to-night." 

"To-morrow?" 

"All  things  considered,  I  had  better  decline 
answering  that  question,  Lady  Dedlock.  If  I 
were  to  s^y  I  don't  know  when,  exactly,  yon 
would  not  believe  me,  and  it  would  answer  no 
purpose^  It  may  be  to-morfow.  I  would'  rather 
say  no  more.  Ypu  are  prepared,  and  I  hold  out 
no  expectations  which  circumstances  might  fail 
to  fUlfiH.    I  wish  you  good  evening." 

She  removes  her  hand,  turns  her  pale  face  to- 
ward him  as  he  walks  silently  to  the  door,  and 
stops  him  once  again  as  he  is  about  to  open  it. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  house  any 
time?  I  heard  you  were  writing  in  the  library. 
Are  yoxi  going  to  return  there?" 

"  Only  for  my  hat.    I  am  going  home." 

She  bows  ^er  eyes  rather  than  her  head,  the 
movement  is -so -slight  and  curious;  and  he  with- 
draws. Clear  of  the  room,  he  looks  at  his  watch, 
but  is  inclined  to  doubt  it  by  a  minute,  or  there- 
abouts. There  is  a  splendid  deck  upon  the  stair- 
case, famous,  as  splendid  clocks  not  often  are,  for 
its  accuracy.  "  And  what  do  you  say,"  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom inquires,  referring  to  it.  "  What  do  you 
say?" 

If  it  said  now,  "  DonH  go  home  1"    What  a 
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iainou8  clock,  hereafter,  if  it  »&id  to-nigfat  of  all 
the  night*  that  it  has  counted  off,  to  this  old  man 
of  all  the  young  and  old  men  who  have  ever 
•tood  before  it,  "Don't  go  home  I"  With  its 
■harp  clear  bell,  it  strikes  three-qnarters  after 
seven,  and  ticks  on  again.  "  Why,  yon  are 
worse  than  I  thought  you,''  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom,  muttering  reproof  to  his  watch.  "Two 
minutes  wrong?  At  this  rate  you  won't  lut 
my  time."  What  a  watch  to  return  good  for 
evil,  if  it  ticked  in  answer,  "  Don't  go  home  1" 

He  passes  out  into  the  streets,  and  walks  on, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  houses,  many  of  whose  mysteries,  diffi- 
culties, mortgages,  delicate  affairs  of  all  kinds, 
are  treasured  up  within  his  old  black  satin  waist- 
coat. He  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  very  bricks 
and  mortar.  The  high  chimney-stacks  telegraph 
£unily  secrets  to  him.  Tet  there  is  not  a  voice 
in  a  mile  of  them  to  whisper,  "  Don't  go  home!" 

Through  the  stir  and  motion  of  the  commoner 
streets ;  through  the  roar  and  jar  of  many  vehi- 
cles, many  feet,  many  voices ;  with  the  blazing 
shop-lights  lighting  him  on,  the  west  wind  blow- 
ing him  on,  and  the  crowd  pressing  him  on ;  he 
is  pitilessly  urged  upon  his  way,  and  nothing 
meets  him,  murmuring,  "  Don't  go  home !"  Ar- 
rived at  last  in  his  dull  room,  to  light  his  candles, 
and  look  round  and  up,  and  see  the  Roman  point- 
ing from  the  ceiling,  there  is  no  new  significance 
in  the  Roman's  hand  to-night,  or  in  the  flutter  of 
the  attendant  groupes,  to  give  him  the  late  warn- 
ing, "Don't  come  here  I" 

It  is  a  moonlight  night ;  but  the  moon  being 
past  the  full,  is  only  now  rising  over  the  great 
wilderness  of  London.  The  stars  are  shining  as 
they  shone  above  the  turret-leads  at  Chesney 
Wold.  This  woman,  as  he  has  of  late  been  so 
accustomed  to  call  her,  looks  out  upon  them. 
Her  soul  is  turbulent  within  her;  she  is  sick  at 
heart,  and  restless.  The  large  rooms  are  too 
cramped  and  close.  She  can  not  endure  their 
restraint,  and  will  walk  alone  in  a  neighboring 
garden. 

Too  capricious  and  imperious  in  all  she  does, 
to  be  the  cause  of  much  surprise  in  those  about 
her  as  to  any  thing  she  does,  this  woman,  loose- 
ly muffled,  goes  out  into  the  moonlight^  Mer- 
cury attends  with  the  key.  Having  opened  the 
garden-gate,  he  delivers  the  key  into  his  Lady's 
hand  at  her  request,  and  is  bidden  to  go  back. 
She  will  walk  there  some  time,  to  ease  her  aching 
head.  She  may  be  an  hour;  she  may  be  more. 
She  needs  no  further  escort.  The  gate  shuts  upon 
its  spring  with  a  clash,  and  he  leaves  her,  passing 
on  into  the  dark  shade  of  some  trees. 

A  fine  night,  and  abright  large  moon,  and  mul- 
titudes of  stars.  BJr.  TuJkinghom,  in  repairing  to 
his  cellar,  and  in  opening  and  shutting  those  re- 
sounding doors,  has  to  cross  a  little  prison-like 
yard ;  and  he  looks  up  casually,  thinking  what  a 
fine  night,  what  a  bright  large  moon,  what  mul- 
titudes  of  stars !     A  quiet  night,  too-. 

A  very  quiet  nij^t.  When  the  moon  shines 
very  brilliantly,  a  solitude  and  stillness  seem  to 


proceed  from  her,  that  infloeooe  even  crowded 
places  full  of  life.  Not  only  is  it  a  still  night  ea 
dusty  high  roads  and  on  hill-sunmiita,  whesoe  a 
wide  expanse  of  country  may  be  seen  in  repose, 
quieter  and  quieter  as  it  spreads  away  into  a  fringe 
of  trees  against  the  sky,  with  the  gray  ghost  of  a 
bloom  upon  them ;  not  only  is  it  a  still  night  in 
gardens  and  in  woods,  and  on  the  river  where  the 
water-meadows  are  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
streams  sparkle  on  among  pleasant  islands,  mar- 
muring  weirs,  and  whispering  rushes;  not  only 
does  the  stillness  attend  it  as  it  flows  where 
houses  cluster  thick,  where  many  bridges  are  re- 
flected in  it,  where  wharves  and  shipping  make  it 
black  and  awful,  where  it  winds  from  these  dis- 
figurements through  marshes  whose  grim  beaoooa 
stand  like  skeletons  washed  ashore,  where  it  ex- 
pands through  the  bolder  region  uf  rising  grounds 
rich  in  corn-field,  wind-mill,  and  steeple,  and 
where  it  mingles  with  the  ever-heaving  sea ;  not 
only  is  it  a  still  night  on  the  deep,  and  on  the 
shore  where  the  watcher  stands  to  see  the  ship 
with  her  spread  wings  cross  the  path  of  light  that 
appears  to  be  presented  to  only  him ;  but  even  oo 
this  stranger's  wilderness  of  London  there  is  some 
vest.  Its  steeples  and  towers,  and  its  one  great 
dome,  grow  more  ethereal ;  its  smoky  house-topa 
lose  their  grossness,  in  the  pale  effulgence ;  the 
noises  that  arise  from  the  streets  are  fewer  and 
are  softened,  and  the  footsteps  on  the  pavements 
pass  more  tranquilly  away.  In  thess  fields  of 
Mr.  Tulkinghom's  inhabiting,  where  the  shepherds 
play  on  Chancery  pipes  that  have  no  stop,  and 
keep  their  sheep  in  the  fold  by  hook  and  by  crook 
imtil  they  have  shorn  them  exceeding  close,  every 
noise  is  merged  this  moonlight  night  into  a  dis* 
Unt  ringing  hum,  as  if  the  city  were  a  vast  glass, 
vibrating. 

What's  that?  Who  fired  a  gun  or  pistol? 
Where  was  it  ? 

The  few  foot-passengers  start,  stop,  and  stare 
about  them.  Some  windows  and  doors  are  open- 
ed, and  people  come  out  to  look.  It  was  a  loud 
report,  and  echoed  and  rattled  heavily.  It  shook 
one  house,  or  so  a  man  says  who  was  passing. 
It  has  aroused  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  bark  vehemently.  Terrified  cats  scamper 
across  the  road.  While  the  dogs  are  yet  barking 
and  howling — there  is  one  dug  howling  like  a 
denion — the  church-clocks,  as  if  they  were  startled 
too,  begin  to  strike.  The  hum  from  the  streets 
likewise  seems  to  swell  into  a  shout.  £ut  it  is 
soon  over.  Before  the  last  clock  begins  to  strike 
ten,  there  is  a  lull.  When  it  has  ceased,  the  fine 
night,  the  bright  large  moon,  and  multitudes  df 
stars,  are  left  at  peace  again. 

Has  Mr.  Tulkinghom  beon  disturbed?  His 
windows  are  dark  and  quiet,  and  his  door  is  shut. 
It  must  be  something  unusual  indeed,  to  bring 
him  out  of  his  shell.  Nothing  is  heard  of  him, 
nothing  is  seen  of  him.  What  power  of  cannon 
might  it  take  to  shake  that  rusty  old  man  out  of 
his  immovable  composure  ? 

For  many  years,  the  persistent  Roman  has  been 
pointing  with  no  particular  meaning,  from  that 
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ceiling.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  han  any  new' 
mining  in  him  to-night.  Once  pointing,  alwjays 
pointing — like  any  Eoman,  or  even  Briton,  with 
m  aingle  idea.  There  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  his  im- 
possible attitude,  pointing,  unavailingly,  all  night 
long.  Moonlight,  darkness,  daMm,  sunrise,  day. 
There  he  is  still,  eagerly  pointing,  and  no  one 
minds  him. ' 

Bnt,  a  Httle  after  the  coming  of  the  day,  corne 
people  to  clean  the  rooms.  And  either  the  Eoman 
Iras  some  new  meaning  in  him,  not  expressed  be- 
fore, or  the  foremost  of  them  goes  wild  ;  for,  look- 
ing up  at  his  outstretched  hand,  and>looking  dovm 
at  what  is  below  it,  that  person  shrieks  and  flies. 
The  others,  looking  in  as  the  first  one  looked, 
shriek  and  fly  too,  and  there  is  an  hivna  in  th« 
street. 


What  does  it  mean?  No  light  is  admitted 
into  the  darkened  chamber,  and  people,  unaoons- 
tomed  to  it^  enter,' and  treading  softly,  but  heavily, 
carry  a  weight  into  the  bedroom,  And  lay  it  down. 
There  is  whispering  and  wondering  all  day,  strict 
search  of  every,  comer,  careful  tracing  of  steps,  and 
careful  noting  of  the  disposition  of  every  article 
of  furniture.  All  eyes  look  up  at  the  Roman,  and 
all  voicesk  imurmur,  "  IX  he  could  only  tell  what 
he  saw  r 

He  is  pointing  at  a  table,  with  a  bottle  (nearly 
full  of  wine)  and  a  glass  upon  it,  and  two  candles 
that  were  blown  out  suddenly,  soon  after  being 
lighted.  He  is  peintingat  an  empty  chair,  and 
at  a  stain  upon  the  ground  before  it,  that  might 
be  almost  covered  with  a  hiuid.  These  'objects 
lie  directly  within  hb  range.     An  excited  imag* 
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ination  might  suppose  that  there  was  something 
in  them  so  terrific,  as  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position, not  only  the  attendant  big-legged  boys, 
but  the  cl«uds  and  flowers  and  pillars  too — in 
short,  the  very  body  and  soul  of  Allegory,  and  all 
ths  brains  it^has — stark  mad.  It  happens  surely 
that  every  one  that  comes  into  the  darkened  room 
and  looks  at  these  things,  looks  up  at  the  Roman, 
and  that  he  is  invested  in  all  eyes  with  mystery 
and  awe,  as  if  he  were  a  paralyzed  dumb  witnesn. 
So,  it  shall  happen  surely  thipugh  many  yeajc" 
to  come,  that  ghostly  stories  shall  be  told  of  the 
stain  upon  the  floor,  so  easy  to  be  covered,  so  hard 
to  be  got  out;  and  that  the  Roman,  pointing  from 
the  oeiling,  shall  point,  so  long  as  dust  and  damp 
Aid  spiders  spare  him,  with  far  greater  significance 
than  he  ever  had  in  Mr.  Tulldnghom^s  time,  and 
with  a  deadly  meaning.  For  Mr.  Tulkinghom's 
time  is  over  for  evermore ;  and  the  Roman  pointed 
at  the  murderous  hand  uplifted  against  his  life, 
and  pointed  helplessly  at  him  from  night  to  morn- 
ing, lying  fkce  downward  on  the  floor,  shot  through 
the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XLIX^DuTiPUL  FsiKifiMniP.  , 
A  GRBAT  annual  occasion  has  come  round  in 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bag^et,  other- 
wise Lignum  Yitce,  ex-artilleryman  and  present 
bassoon-player.  An  occasion  of  feasting  and  fes- 
tival. The  celebration  of  a  birth- day  in  the 
family. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Bagnet^s  birth-day.  Mr.  Bagnet 
merely  distinguishes  that  epoch  in  the  musical 
instrument  business,  by  kissing  the  children  with 
an  extra  smack  before  breakfast,  smoking  an  ad- 
ditional pipe  after  dinner,  and  wondering  toward 
evening  what  his  poor  old  mother  is  thinking 
about  it — a  subject  of  infinite  speculation,  and 
rendered  so  by  his  mother  having  departed  this 
life  twenty  years.  Some  men  rarely  revert  to 
their  father,  but  seem,  in  the  bank-books  of  their 
remembrance,  to  have  transferred  all  their  stock 
of  filial  affection  into  their  mother's  name.  Mr. 
Bagnet  is  one  of  these.  Perhaps  bis  exalted  ap- 
preciation of  the  merits  of  the  old  girl,  causes 
him  usually  to  make  the  noun-substantive,  Good- 
ness, of  the  feminine  gender. 

It  is  not  the  birth-day  of  one  of  the  three  chil- 
dren. Those  occasions  are  kept  with  some 
marks  of  distinction,  but  they  rarely  overleap  the 
bounds  of  Happy  returns  and  a  pudding.  On 
young  Wool>^ich's  last  birth-day,  Mr.  Bagnet 
certainly  did,  after  observing  upon  his  growth 
and  general  advancement,  proceed,  in  a  momet 
of  profound  reflection  on  the  changes  wrought  by 
time,  to  examine  him  in  the  catechism ;  accom- 
plishing with  extreme  accuracy  the  questions 
number  one  sod  two.  What  is  your  tiame  ?  and 
Who  gave  you  that  name  ?  but  there  failing  in 
the  exact  precision  of  his  memory,  and  substitu- 
ting for  number  three,  the  question — ^And  how 
do  you  like  that  name?  which  he  propounded 
with  a  senM  of  its  importance,  in  itself  so  edify- 
ing and  improving,  as  to  give  it  quite  the  sir  of 
a  Fortieth  Article^.     This,  however,  was  a  speci- 


ality on  that  particular  birth-day,  and  not  a  ge- 
neric solenmity. 

It  is  the  old  girl's  birth-day;  and  that  is  the 
greatest  holiday  and  reddest-letter  day  in  Mr. 
Bagnet's  calendar.  The  auspicious  event  is  al- 
ways commemorated  according  to  certain  fbrma, 
settled  and  prescribed  hy  Mr.  Bagnet  some  yean 
since.  Mr.  Bagnet  being  deeply  convinced  that 
to  ]i9,re  a  pair  of  fowls  for  dinner  is  to  attain  the 
highest  pitch  of  imperial  liuEury,  invariably  goes 
forth  himself  very  early  in^  the  morning  of  this 
day  to  buy  a  pair;  he  is,  as  invariably,  taken  in 
by  the  vendor,  and  instilled  in  the  possession  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  any  coop  in  Europe. 
Returning  with  these  triumphs  of  toughness  tied 
up  in  a  desn  blue  and  white  cotton  handker- 
chief (essential  to  the  arrangements),  he  in  a 
casual  manner  invites  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  declare  a* 
breakfast  what  she  would  like  for  dinner.  Mr» 
Bagnet,  by  a  coincidence  never"  known  to  fail,  re* 
plying  Fowls,  Mr.  Bagnet  instantly  produces  his 
bundle  from  a  place  of  concealment,  amidst  gen- 
eral amazement  and  rejoicing,  He  furiher  re- 
quires that  the  old  girl  shall  do  nothing  all  day 
long,  but  sit  in  her  very  best  gown,  and  he 
served  by  himself  and  the  young  people.  As  he 
is  not  illustrious  for  his  cookery,  this  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natter  of  state  rather  than  enjoy- 
ment on  the  old  girl's  part;  but  she  keeps  her 
state  with  all  imaginable  cheerfulness. 

On  this  present  birthday,  Mr.  Bagnet  has  ae- 
complished  the  usual  preliminaries.  He  has 
bought  two  specimens  of  poultry,  wluch,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  adages,  were  certainly  not  caught 
with  chaff,  to  be  prepared  for  the  spit ;  he  ham 
amazed  and  rejoiced  the  family  by  their  unlook- 
ed-for production :  he  is  himself  directing  the 
roasting  of  the  poultry ;  and  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with 
her  wholesome  brown  fingers  itching  to  prevent 
what  iftie  sees  going  wrong,  sits  in  her  gown  of 
ceremony,  an  honored  guest. 

Quebec  and  Malta  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner, 
while  Woolwich  serving,  as  beseems  him,  und^ 
his  father,  keeps  the  fowls  revolvinjg.  To  these 
young  scullions  Mrs.  Bagnet  occasionally  imparts 
a  wink,  or  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  acrooked  face, 
as  they  make  mistakes. 

«' At  half-after  one.''  Says  Mr.  Bagnet  "To 
the  minute.     They*ll  be  done.'' 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  anguish,  beholds  one  of  them 
at  a  stand-still  before  the  fire,  and  begixming  to 
bum. 

"  You  shall  have  a  dinner,  old  girl,"  sajrs  Itr. 
Bagnet,  *'  fit  for  a  queen." 

Mrs.  Bagnet  shows  her  white  teeth  cheerfully, 
but  to  the  perception  of  her  son  betrays  so  much 
uneasiness  of  spirit,  that  he  is  impelled  by  the 
dictates  of  affection  to  ask  her,  with  his  eyes, 
what  is  the  matter  ? — thus  standing  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  more  oblivious  of  the  fowls  than  be- 
fore, and  no<  affording  the  least  hope  of  a  return 
to  consciousness.  Fortunately,  his  elder  sister 
perceives  the  cause  of  the  agitation  in  Mrs.  Bag- 
net's  breast,  and  with  an  admonitory  poke  recalls 
him.    The  stopped  fowls  going   round   again. 
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Mri.  Bagnet  closes  her  eyes,  in  the  inteiuiity  of 
her  relief. 

**  George  will  look  us  up,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet. 
*' At  half-after  four.  To  the  moment.  HoWmany 
years,  old  girl.  Has  George  looked  us  up.  This 
afternoon. 

"Ah,  Lignum,  Xignum,  as  many  as  make  an 
old  woman  of  a  young  one,  I  begin  to  think. 
Just  about  that,  and  no  less,*'  returns  Mrs.  Bag^ 
net  laughing,  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  Old  ^irl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  Never  mind. 
You'd  be  as  young  as  ever  you  was.  If  you 
wasn't  younger.  Which  you  are.  As  eVery  body 
knows." 

Queb^  and  Malta  here  exclaim,  with  clap- 
ping of  t^ands,  that  Bluffy  is  sure  to  bring 
mother  something,  and^begin  to  speculate  on  what 
it  will  be.         . 

"  Do  you  know,  Lignum,"  saya  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
casting  a  glstice  on  the  table-cloth,  and  wink- 
ing ''salt!"  at  Malta  with  her  right  eye,  and 
shaking  tiie  pepper  away  from  Quebec  with  her 
head  \  "  I  begin  to  think  George  is  in  the  roving 
way  again." 

"George,"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  "will  never 
desert.  And  leave  his  old  comrade.  Li  the 
lurch.     Don't  be  afraid  of  it." 

"No,  Lignum.  No.  I  don't  s^y  he  will.  I 
don't  think  he  will.  But  if  he  could  get  over 
.  this  money-troubl^  of  his,  I  believe  he  would  be 
«ff." 

Mr.  Bagnet  asks  why  ? 

"  Well,';'  returns  hii  wiiie,  ponsidering,  "  George 
seems  to  me  to  be  getting  not  a  little  impatient 
and  restless.  I  don't  say  but  what  he's  as  free 
as  ever.  Of  course  he  must  be  free,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  George ;  but  he  smarts,  and  seems  put  out.^' 

"  He's  extra-drilled,"  sAys  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  By  a 
lawyer.     Who  would  put  the  devil  out." 

^^  There's  something  in  that,"  his  wife  assents  j 
"but  so  it  itf,  ^ignum."  ^ 

Further  conversation  is  prevented,  for  theitinfie, 
by  the  necessity  under  which  Mr.-  Bagnet  finds 
himself  of  directing  the  whole  force  of  his  mind 
to  the  dinner,  which  is  a  little  endangered  by  the 
dry  humor  of  the  fowls  in  not  yielding  any  gravy, 
and  also  by  the  made-gravy  acquiring  no  flavor, 
and  turning  out  of  a  flaxen  complexion.  With  a 
similar  perverseness,  the  potatoes  crumble  off 
forks  in  the  process  of  pealing,  upheaving  from 
their  centres  in  every  direction,  as  if  they  #ere 
subject  to  earthquakes.  The  legs  of  the  fowls, 
too,  are  longer  than  could  be  desired,  and  extreme- 
ly scaly.  Overcoming  these  disadvantages  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  Mr.  Bagnet  at  laet  dishes,  and 
they  sit  down  at  table;  Mrs.  Bagnet  occupying 
the  guest's  place  at  his  right  hand. 

It  is  well  for  the  old  girl  that  she  has  but  one 
birthday  in  a  year,  for  two  such  indulgences  in 
poultry  might  be  injurious.  Every  kind  of  finer 
tendon  and  ligament  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
poultry  to  possess,  is  developed  in  thesd  specimens 
fn  the  singular  form  of  guitar-strings.  Their 
limbs  appear  to  have  struck  roots  into  their 
breasta  and  bodies,  as  aged  trees  strike  toots  into 


the  earth.  Their  legs  are  so  hard,  as  to  encour- 
age the  idea  that  they  must  have  devoted  tiie 
greater,  part  of  their  long  and  arduous  lives  to 
pedestrian  exercises,  and  Uie  walking  of  matches. 
But  Mr.  Bagnet,  unconscious  of  these  Jittle  de- 
fects, sets  his  heart  on  Mrs.  Bagnet  eating  a  most 
severe  quantity  of  the  delicacies  before  her ;  and 
as  that  good  old  girl  would  not  cause  him  a  mo- 
ment's disappointment  on  any  day,  least  of  all 
on  such  a  day,  for  any  consideration,  she  imperils 
her  digestion  fearfiiUy.  How  young  Woolwich 
deans  the  drum-sticks  ^without  being  of  ostrich 
descent,  his  anxious  mother  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. 

The  old  girl  has  another  trial  to  undergo  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  in  sitting  in  state  to 
see  the  room  cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the 
dinner-service  washed  up  and  polished  in  the 
back  yard.  The  great  delight  and  energy  with 
which  the  two  young  ladies  ^ply  themselvetf  to 
these  duties,  tuming  up  their  skirts  in  imitation 
of  their  mother,  and  skating  in  and  out  on  little 
scaflblds  01  pattens,  inspire  the  highest  hopes  for 
the  future,  but  some  anxiety  for  the  present. 
The  same  causes  lead  to  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
a  clattering  of  crockery,  a  rattling  of  tin  mugs,  a 
whisking  of  brooms,  and  an  expenditure  of  water, 
all  in  excess ;  while  the  saturation  of  the  young 
ladies  themselves  is  almost  too  moving  a  specta- 
cle for  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  look  upon,  with  the  calm- 
ness proper  to  her  position.  At  last  the  various 
cleansing  processes  are  triumphantly  completed ; 
Quebec  and  Malta  appear  in  fresh  attire,  smiling 
and  dry ;  pipes,  tobacco,  and  something  to  drink, 
are  placed  upon  the  table;  and  the  old  girl  en- 
joys the  first  peace  of  mind  she  ever  knows  on 
the  day  of  this  delightful  entertainment. 

When  Mft  Bagnet  takes  his  usual  seat,  the 
hands  of  th^  clock  are  very  near  to  half-past  four ; 
as  they  mark  it  accurately,  Mr.  Bagnet  announces, 

"  George  I     Military  time  I" 

It  is  George ;  and  he  has  hearty  congratula- 
tions for  the  old  girl  (whom  he  kisses  on  the  great 
occasion),  and  for  the  children,  and  for  Mr.  Bag- 
net.     "  Happy  returns  to  all !"  says  Sir.  George. 

"But,  George,  old  man!"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
looking  at  him  curiously.  "What's  come  to 
you?" 

** Come  tome?" 

"  Ah !  you  are  so  white,  Greorge — for  you<>— and 
look  so  shocked.     Now  don't  he,  Lignum  ?" 

"George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "tell  the  old  girl 
wliat's  the  matter."  . 

"  L  didn't  know  I  looked  white,"  says  the 
trooper,  j^assing  his  hand  over  his  brow,  "  and  I 
didn't  know  I  looked  shocked,  and  I'm  sorry  I 
do.  But  the  truth  is,  that  boy  who  was  taken 
in  at  my  place  died  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it 
has  rather  knocked  me  over." 

"Poor  creetur!"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  » 
mother's  pity.     "  Is  he  gone  ?    Dear,  dear  I" 

"1  didn't  mean  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  for 
it's  not  birthday  talk,  but  you  have  got  it  out  of 
me,  you  see,  before  1  sit  down.  I  should  have 
roused  up  in  a  minute,"  says  the  trooper,  ma&ing 
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hiauelf  speak  more  g»ylyi  "bat  you're  so  quick, 
Mrs.  Bagnet." 

^    "  You're  right  I     The  old  girl,"  sayi  Mr.  Bag- 
net.     "Is  aa  quick.    As  powder.'* 

"And  What's  more,  she's  the  subject  of  the 
day,  and  we'll  stick  to  her,"  cries  Mr.  George. 
"See  here,  I  have  brought  a  little  brooch  along 
with  me.  It's  a  poor  thing,  you  know,  but  it's 
a  keepsake.  That's  all  the  good  it  is,  Mrs.  Bag- 
net."  .      V 

Mr.  George  produces  his  present,  which  is 
greeted  with  admiring  leaping^  and  clappings  by 
the  young  family,  and  with  a  species  of  reTeren- 
tial  admiration  by  Mrs.  Bagnet.  "Old  girl," 
says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "Tell  him  my  opinion  of 
it." 

"  Why,  it's  a  wonder,  George !"  Mrs.  Bagnet 
exclaims.  "  It's  the  beautifullest  thing  that  ever 
was  seen !" 

"  Good  !"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.     "  My  opinion." 

"It's  so  pretty,  George,"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
turning  it  on  all  sides,  and  holding  it  out  at  arm's 
length,  "that  it  seems  too  choice  for  me." 

"Bad!"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.    "Not my  opinion." 

"But  whatever  it  is,  a  hundred  thousand 
thanks,  old  fellow,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  and  her  hand  8tret6hed 


out  to  him ;  "  and  though  I  have  been  a  cro«- 
grained  spldier's  wife  to  you  sometimes,  George, 
we  are  as  itrong^friends  I  am  sure,  in  reality,  as 
ever  can  be.  Now  you  shall  fasten  it  on  your- 
seU;  for  good  luck,  if  you  will,  George." 

The  children  close  up  to  see  it  done,  and  Mr. 
Bagnet  looks  over  young  Woolwich's  head  to  see 
it  done,  with  an  interest  so  maturely  wooden, 
yet  so  pleasantly  childish,  that. Mrs.  Bagnet  can 
not  help  laughing  in  her  airy  way,  and  saying, 
"0  Lignum,  Lignum,  what  a  precious. old  chap 
you  are !",  But  the  trooper  fftils  to  fasten  the 
broot;h.  His  hand  shakes,  he  is  nervous,  and  it 
falls  off.  "Would  any  one  believe  this?"  says 
hcj  catching  it  as  it  drops,  and  looking  round. 
"  I  am  so  out  of  sorts -that  I  bungle  at  an  easy 
job  like  this !" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  concludes  that  for  such  a  o^se 
there  is  no  remedy  like  a  pipe ;  and  fastening  the 
brooch  herself  in  a  twinkling,  causes  the  trooper 
to  "be  inducted  into  his  usual  snug  plaoe,  and  the 
pipes  to  be  gofc  into  action.  "  If  that  don't  brinr 
you  round.  George,"  says  she,  "just  throw  your 
eye  across  here  at  your  present  now  and  then, 
and  the  two  together  must  do  it." 

"  You  ought  to  do  it  of  yourself^"  George  an- 
swers; "I  know  that  very  well,  Mrs.  Bagne^. 


VEIKNDLY    BBHAVIOE   OF    MB.    BUCKET. 
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Vl\  tell  yon  how,  one  ws]r  and  another,  the  blues 
have  got  to  be  too  many  for  me.  Here  waa  thin 
poor  lad.  'Twaa  dull  work  to  see  faUn  djring  as 
he  did,  and  not  be  able  to  help  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  George  ?  You  did  help 
him.    T<iu  t6ok  him  Under  your  roof." 

M I  helped  him  so  far,  but  that's  Uttle.  I  mean, 
Mrs.  Bagnet,  there  he  was,  dying  without  ever 
having  been  taught  much  more  tiian  to  know 
his  right  hand  firom  his  left.  And  he  was  too 
far  gone  to  be  helped  out  of  that" 

"Ah,  poor  creetdrf"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"  Then,"  says  the  trooper,  not  yet  lighting  his 
pipe,  and  passing  his  heavy  hand  over  his  hair, 
V  that  brouf^ht  Up  Gridley  in  a  teah's  mind.  His 
was  Vk  bad  case,'  tool  Then  the  two  got  mixed 
up  in  a  man's  inind.wlth  a  flinty  old  rascal  who 
had  to  do  with  both.  And  to  think  of  tiiat  rusty 
carbine^  stock  and  barrel,  standing  up  on  end  in 
his  ooitier,  hard,  indifferent,  taking  every  thing 
so  ea^— it  made  flesh  and  blood  tkgle,  I  do 
assure  you." 

V^  My  advice  Uf  you,"  returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "  is 
to  light  your  pipe,  and  tingle  that  way.  It's 
wholesomfer  and  domfiortabl^,  and  better  for  the 
health  altogether." 

"You're  right,"  says  the  trooper,  *'and  I'll 
dolt!" 

So  he  does  it,  though  still  with  an  indignant 
gravity  that  impresses  the  young  Bagnets,  and 
even  causes  Mr.  Bagnet  to  defer  the  ceremony 
of  drinking  Mrs.  Bagnet's  health ;  always  given 
l^  himself,  on  these  occasions,  in  a  speech  of  ex- 
emplary teriientos.  But  the  young  ladies  having 
composed  what  Mr.  Bagnet  is  in  the  habit  of 
calling  "the  mixtur,"  and  George's  pipe  being 
now  in  a  glow,  Mr.  Bagnet  considers  it  his  duty 
to  proeeed  to  the  toast  of  the  evening.  '  He  ad- 
dresses the  assembled  company  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"G«orge.  Woolwich.  Quebec.  Malta.  This  is 
her  birth-day.  Take  a  day's  march.  And  you 
won't  find  such  another.    Here's  towards  her !" 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm, 
Mrs.  Bagnet  returns  thanks  in  a  neat  address  of 
oorrssponding  brevity.  This  model  composition 
is  limited  to  the  three  words,  "And  wishing 
yours  1"  which  the  old  girl  follows  up  with  a 
nod  at  every  body  in  succession,  and  a  well-reg- 
ulated swig  of  the  mixture.  This  she  again  fol- 
lows up,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  wholly 
unexpected  exclamation,  "Here's  a  man!" 

Here  if  a  man,  much  to  the  astcmishment  of 
the  little  company,  looking  in  at  the  parlor  door. 
He  is  a  sharp-eyed  man — a  quick,  keen  man — 
and  he  takes  in  every  body's  look  at  him,  all  at 
once,  individually  and  oollectively,'  in  a  manner 
that  stamps  him  a  remarkable  man. 

^* George,"  says  ike  nan,  nodding,  "how  do 
ydtt  find  yourself?" 

"  Why,  it's  Bucket  I"  cries  Mr.  Georgt.         i 

"Yes,"  says  the  man,  coming  in.     "I  was 

going  down  the  street  here,  when  I  happened  to 

stop  and  look  in  at  the  musical  instruments  in 

tiie  shop  window-*a  friend  of  mine  is  in  wants 
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of  a  second-hand  wlolinceller,  of  a  good  tone— 
and  I  saw  a  party  enjoying  themselves,  and  I 
thought  it  was  you  in  the  corner ;  I  thought  I 
couldn't  be  mistaken.  How  goes  the  world  with 
you,  George,  at  the  present  moment?  Pretty 
smooth?  And  with  you,  ma'am?  And  with 
your  governor?  And  Lord !"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
opening  his  arms,  "here's  children,  too!  You 
may  do  any  thing  wfih  me,  if  you  only  show  me 
children.  Give  us  a  kiss,  my  pets.  No  occasion 
to  inquire  who  your  father  and  mother  is.  Nevet 
■saw  such  a  likeness  in  my  life  f 

Mr.  Bucket,  nrof  imwelcome,'has  feat  himself 
down  next  to  Mr.  George,  and  taken  Quebec  and 
Malta  on  his  knees.  "  You  pretty  dears,"  says 
Mr.  Bucket,  "  give  us  another  kiss ;  it's  the  only 
thing  I'm  greedy  in.  Lord  bless  you,  how  healthy 
you  look !  And  what  may  be  the  ages  of  ^ese 
two,  ma'am?  I  should  put  'em  down  at  the 
figures  of  about  eight  and  ten." 

"  You're  very  near,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"  I  generally  am  near,"  returns  Mr;  Buckst, 
"  being  so  fond  of  children.  A  Mtnd  of  mine 
has  had  nineteen  of  'em,  ma'am,  all  by  one 
mother,  and  she's  still  as  fresh  sfid  rosy  as  the 
morning.  Not  so  much  so  as  yourself,  but,  upon 
my  soul,  she  comes  near  it  1  And  what  do  yi>n 
call  these,  my  darling?"  pursues  Mr.  Bucket, 
pinching  Malta's  cheek.  "These  are  peaches, 
these  are.  Bless  your  heart !  And  what  do  yon 
think  about  father?  Do  you  think  father  could 
recommend  a  second-hand  wiolinceller  of  a  good 
tone  for  Mr.  Bucket's  friend,  my  dear?  My 
name's  Bucket.    Ain't  that  a  funny  name?" 

These  blandishments  have  entirely  won  the 
family  heart.  Mrs.  Bagnet  forgets  the  day  to 
the  extent  of  filling  a  pipe  and  glass  for  Mr- 
Bucket,' and  waiting  upon  him  hospitably.  She 
would  be  gkd  to  receive  so  pleasant  a  character 
under  any  circumstances,  but  she  tells  hind  that 
as  a  friend  of  George's  she  is  particularly  glad  to 
see  him  this  evening,  for  George  has  not  been  in 
hjs  usual  spirits. 

"Not  in  his  usual  spirits?"  exclaims  Mr. 
Bucket.  "  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ! 
What's  the  matter,  George?  You  don't  intend 
to  tell  me  you've  been  out  of  spirits.  What 
should  you  be  out  of  spirits  for?  You  haven't 
got  any  thing  on  your  mind,  you  know." 

"Nothing  particular,"  returns  the  trooper. 
^  "/  should  think  not,"  rejoins  Mr.  Bucket 
"  What  could  you  have  on  your  mind,  you  know! 
And  have  these  pets  got  any  thing  on  their  minds, 
eh  ?  Not  they ;  but  they'll  be  upon  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  young  fellows,  some  of  these  days, 
and' make  them  precious  low-spirited.  I  ainH 
much  of  a  prophet,  but  I  can  tdl  you  that, 
ma'am." 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  quite  charmed,  hopes  Mr.  Bucket 
has  a  family  of  his  own.  * 

"  There,  ma'am-!"  says  Mr.  Bueket.  "  Would 
you  believe  U?  No,  I  haved't.  My  wife,  and  a 
lodger,  constituto  my  fhmily.  Mrs.  Bucket  is  as 
fond  tff  children  as  myseli^  and  as  wishfril  to  have 
'em ;  but  no.    So  it  is.    Worldly  goods  are  dt> 
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Tided  unequall/f  aad'mui  roust  not  repine.  What 
a  Y«iy  nice  back-yaxd,  nia*»ni4  A^  wy  out  of 
that yaid,  now?" 

There  is  no  w»y  oat  of  th»tyard. 

«' Ain't  there  really?"  sayi  Mr.  Bnekel.  "I 
should  have  thought  there  might  herre  been. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  saw  a  baok-yard 
that  took  my  ianoy  more.'  Would  you  allow  me 
to  look  at  It?  Thank  yon.  No»  I  see  there^s  no 
Way  out.  But  what  a  very  good^proportioned 
yard  it  is  1" 

Having  cast  his  sharp  ty  all  about  it^  Mr. 
Bucket  retunM  to  his  chair  nest  his  friend  Mr. 
George,  sod  pats  Mr.  Greorge  affectionately  on 
the  shouldec 

" How  are  your  sphitB  now,  George?" 

*^  All  right  now,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"  That's  youf  sok  I"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  ''  Why 
should  you  ever  have  been  otherwise  ?  A  man 
of  your  fine  figure  and  constitution  has  no  right 
to  be  out  of  spirits.  That  ainH  a  chest  to  be  out 
of  spirits^  is  it,  ma'am  ?  And  you  havenH  got 
any  thing  on  your  mind,  you  know,  George; 
what  could  you  have  on  your  mind  1" 

Somewhat  harping  on  this  phrase^  considering 
the  extent  and  Tariety  of  his  conversational  pow- 
ers, Mr.  Bucket  twiqe  or  thrioe  repeats  it  to  the 
pipe  he  lights,  and  with  a.  listening  fsee  that  is 
particularly  his  own*  But  the  sun  of  his  sodality 
soon  recovers  firom  this  bri^  eclipse,  and  shines 
again. 

^*  And  this  is  bmUiar,  is  it,  my  dears  ?"  says 
Mr.  Bucket,  referring  to  Quebec  and  Malta  for 
information  on  the  suliject  of  young  "Viroolwioh. 
"  And  a  nice  broths  he  is— half-brother  I  mean 
to  say.    For  he's  toe  old  to  be  yours,  ma'am." 

"  I  can  certify,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  not  any 
body  else's,"  returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  laughing. 

*^  Well,  you  do  surprise  me  I  Tet  he's  like  yon, 
rtiMre's  no  denying.  Lord,  he's  wonderfully  like 
«yom  J  But  about  what  you  may  call  the  brow, 
yom  know,  thirt  his  father  comes  oat  1"  Mr. 
«BudBet  compares  the  faces  with  one  eye.^ut  up, 
while  Mr.  Bagnet  nnokes  in  stolid  satisiaotion. 

This  ia  sn  opportunity  for  Mrs.  Bagnet  io  in- 
form ihim:  that  the  boy  is  George's  godson. 

"rGeeige's  godson,  is  he?"  rejoins  Mr.  Backet, 
with  ectMme  coidislity,  **  I  ouist  shake  hands 
.  over  agsia  with  George's  godson*  God&iher  and 
:godson  do  credit  to  one  another*  And  what  do 
you  intend  to  make  of  him,  ma'^m?  Does  he 
show  any  turn  for  any  musical  instrument?" 

Mr.  Bs«net  suddenly  interposes,  ^  Plays  the 
flfe.    Beauti&a." 

•*  Would  yoa  believ^  it,  governor,"  says  Mr. 
Bucket,  etruek  by  the  comcidenee,  *^  that  when  f 
was  a  boy  i  played  the  fife  myself?  Not  in  a 
scientific  way,  as  I  expect  he  does,  but  by  ear. 
Lord  bless  youi  British  Grenadiers— ^there's  a 
tune  to  warm  an  Englishman  up !  C9Hld  yon 
give  us  British  Gtenadiers,  my  fine  isUew  ?' ' 

Nothing  could  he  more  acceptable  to  the  little 
cirde  than  this  «all  apoB  young  Woolwich,  who 
immediately  fetsfaes  his  fi£t  and  periNns  the 
BtiaiBg  OMlody :  4kidng  which  perfbmaBoe  Mr. 


Buoket,  much  enlivened,  beats  tine,  aod  nevir 
fims  toeome  in  sharp  with  the  bunkn,  "Brit  Ui 
Gra-a-anadeers  1"  In  short,  he  shows  so  much 
musical  taste,  that  Mr.  Bsfnet  actually  takes  his 
pipe  firom  Ms  lips  to  express  his  conriotioa  that 
he  is  a  singer.  Mr.  Buoket  reeehres  the  harmo> 
niotts  impeachment  se  modestly :  oonfstsing  how 
that  he  did  once  chant  a  Uttle,*^  the  espressiob 
of  the  fiseUnfi  of  his  own  bosom,  and  with  no  pre- 
sumptuous  klea  of  entertaining  hla  frtends :  thsit 
he  is  asked  to  sing,  Not  to  be  behind-hand  in 
the  sociaUty  of  the  evening,  he  complied,  and 
gives  thom,  "  Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing 
young  charms."  This  ballad,  he  infonns  Mrs. 
Bagiiet  in  confideaoe,  he  eonsideni  to  hwe  be^ 
his  most  powerful  ally  In  moving  the  heatt  of 
Mrs.  Bucket  when  a  maiden,  and  inducing  her  to 
approach  the  altar — ^Mr.  Buoliet's  own  words  an, 
to  oome  up  to  the  scratch. 

This  sparkling  stranger  is  snch  a  new  and 
agreeable  feature  in  the  evening,  that  Mr.  George, 
who  testified  no  great  emotions  of  pteasure  on  his 
entrance,  begins,  in  spite  of  himself^  to  be  rather 
proud  of  him.  He  is  so  friendly,  is  a  man  of  so 
many  resouroes,  and  se  easy  to  get  on  with,  that  it 
is  something  to  have  made  him  known  there.  Mr. 
Bagnet  becomes,  after  another  pipe,  so  sensible  of 
the  value  of  his  acquaintance,  that  he  solicits  tile 
honor  of  his  company  on  the  old  gnd's  nesct  birth> 
day.  Is  any  thing  can  more  dosely  oement  and  cott» 
soUdate  the  esteem  which  Mr*  Bucket  has  foimed 
for  the  fsmily,  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  nature  ol 
the  occasion.  He  drinks  to  Mrs.  Bagnet  with 
a  warmth  approaching  to  rapture,  engages  him- 
self for  that  day  twdvemonth  more  than  thank- 
liilly,  makes  a  memorandum  of  the  day  in  a 
large  black  pocket-book  with  a  girdle  to  it,  and 
breathes  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Bucket  and  Mrs.  Bag^ 
net  may  before  then  become,  in  a  msnner,'  ria- 
ters.  As  he  says  himself^  what  is  public  lifis 
without  private  ties  ?  9e  is  in  his  humble  way 
a  public  man ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  sphere  that 
he  finds  hairiness.  No,  it  must  be  sought  with> 
in  the  confines  of  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  natural,  under  these  oiroumstanoes,  tiiat 
he,  in  his  turn,  should  remember  the  friend  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  so  promising  an  so- 
quaintanoe.  And  he  does.  He  keeps  veiy  dose 
to  him.  Whatever  the  subject  of  the  oonversi^ 
tion,  he  keeps  a  tender  eye  upon  him*  He  waits 
to  walk  home  with  him.  He  is  interested  ift  his 
very  boots ;  and  observes  even  them  attentively, 
as  Mr.  GeoTKo  siti  smoking^  cross4egged,  in  the 
ohimney-oorner. 

At  length,  Mr.  George  rises  to  depart  Atths 
same  moment  Mr.  Bucket,  with  the  secret  syna- 
pathy  of  fr^ndship,  also  rises.  He  dotes  npoii 
ihe  duldren  to  the  last,  and  remembers  the  ooi»> 
mission  he  hsa  undertaken  for  an  absent  friend. 

'^  Respecting  that  second-hand  wiolinoeller,  gov- 
ernor—oonld  you  reoommend  me  such  a  thing?*' 

"  Scores,?'  says  Mr.  Bagnet 

*'I  am  oblif^  to  yoo,"  ratnraa  Mr*  BwM. 
squeeoang  his  hand  **Yeu're  a  friend  im  need 
▲  goodtoM^BMndyonl    My  friosd  is  a  ngvlir 
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dab  at  it.  £ood,  he  sawa  aiway  at  Mo-iart  and 
Handel,  and  the^rast  of  the  big-wigs,  like  a  thor- 
ough workman.  And  you  need&\"  eaxs  Mr. 
Bucket,  in  a  considerate  and  private  tone,  "  you 
needn't  commit  yourself  to  too  low  a  figure,  go¥- 
eruQt,  I  don't  want  to  pay  too  large  a  price  for 
my  friend;  bilt  I  want, you  to  have  your  proper- 
per  ocntage,  and  be  paid  for  your  lose  of  tirae. 
That  is  but  fair.  Every  man  must  live,  and 
ought  to  it." 

Mr.  Bagoet  sh^Ges  his  head  at  the  old  girl,  to 
the  effect  th^  they  have  fotmd  a  jewel  of  price. 

"  Suppose  I  waa  io  give  you  a  look  in,  say  at 
half  arter  ten  to-m<0Row  morning.  Perhaps  you 
eoold  name  tbe  figvtet  of  a  few  wiolinoellers  of  a 
good  tone?"  says  Bfr.  Bucket 

Notiiing  easier.  Miv'snd  Mrs.  5agnet<both  en- 
gage to*  have  the  requifefite  information  r^y,  knd 
even  hint  to  each  other  at  the  praotioabiHty  of 
having  a  small  stodt  odUected  there  for  approval 

'*  Thank  you,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  '« thank  you. 
Oood-night,  ma^am.<*-Good-nigfat,  governor.^ 
Good-night,  darlings.  I  sm  mucb  obliged  to 
you  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I  ever 
spent  in  my  life." 

They,  on  the  confoary,  are  much  obliged  to  him 
for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  them  iti  his  com- 
pany; And  so  they  part  with  many  expressions 
of  goodwill  on  both  sides.  "Now,  G^rge,  old 
boy,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  taking  his  arm  at  the 
shop,  door,  "come  along!"  As  thpy  go  down 
the  little  street,  and  the  Baghets  pause  for  a 
minute  looking  alter  them,  Mrs.  Bagnet  remarks 
to  the  worthy  Lignum  that  Mr.  Bucket  "  almost 
clings  to  George  like,  and  seems  to  be  really  fond 
of  him." 

The  neighboring  streets  being  narrow  anii  ill 
paved,  it  is  a  little  inconvenient  to  walk  there 
two  abreast  4nd  arm-in-arm.  Mr.  George,  there- 
fore, soon  proposes  to  walk  singly.  But  Mr. 
Bucket,  who  can  not  make  up  his  mind  to  relin- 
quiuh  his  friendly  hold,  replies,  "Wait  half  a 
minute,  George.  I  should  wish  to  speak  to  you 
first."  Immediately  afterward,  he  twists  him 
into  a  public-house  and  into  a  parlor,  where  he 
confronts  him,  and  claps  his  back  againitt  the 
door. 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket  "Duty  is 
duty,  and  firiendship  is  friendship.  I  never  want 
the  two  to  dash,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  thingii  pleasant,  and  I  put  it 
to  you  whether  I  have  done  it  or  not.  You  must 
consider  yourself  in  custody,  George." 

"  Custody  ?  What  for  ?"  returns  the  trooper, 
thunderstruck. 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  lu-ging  a 
sensible  view  of  Uie  case  upon  him  with  his  fat 
forefinger,  "  duty,  as  you  know  very  well,  is  one 
thing,  and  conversation  is  another.  It's  my  duty 
to  inform  you  that  any  observations  you  may 
make  will  be  liable  to  ,^  used  agaiiuft  you. 
Therefore,  George,  be  careful  what  you  say.  Tou 
don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  a  murder." 

"  Murder  1" 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  keeping  his 


forefinger  in  an  impieMive  state  of  aotio%  "  bear 
in  mind  what  I've  said  to  you.  I  aak  you  no- 
thing. You've  been  in  low  spirits  this  afternoon. 
I  say,  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  a  moc- 
der." 

"  No.    Where  has  there  been  a  mnrder  ?" 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bi^oket,  "don't  you 
go  and  commit  yourself.  I'm  a-going  to  tell  yon 
what  I  want  you  for.  There  has  been  a  mttinler 
in  Linooki's  Inn  Fields— gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Tulkinghom.  He  was  i^iot  last  nig^t  I  want 
you  for  that" 

The  trooper  sinks  upon  a  teat  behind  him,  and 
great  drops  start  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  a 
deadly- pallor  overspreads  his  faoe. 

"  Bucket !  It's  not  possible  that  Mr.  TuUdng- 
bom  hm  been  killed,  and  that  you  suspeot  mt?^^ 

"George,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  keeping  his 
forefinger  goitig,  "  it  Hb  oertdinly  possible,  beoanse 
it's  the  case.  This  deed  was  done  last  night  at 
ten  o'clock.  Now,  yoa  know  where  you  were 
last  night  at  tea  o'clock,  and  you'll  be  able  to 
prove  it,  no  doubt." 

"Last  night?  Last  night?"  repeats  the  trooper, 
thoughtfully.  Then  it  flsohea  upon  him.  "Why, 
great  Hesiven,  I  was  there  last  night  T' 

"So  I  have  understood,  George,"  returns  Mr. 
Bucket,  with  great  deliberation.  "So  I  have 
understood.  Likewise  you've  been  very  often 
there.  You've  been  seen  hanging  about  the 
place,  and  you've  been  heard  more  than  once  in 
a  wrangle  with  him,  and  it's  possible-^I  don't 
say  it's  certainly  so,  mind  you,  but  H'o  possible — 
that  he  may  have  been  heard  to  call  you  a  threat- 
ening, murdering,  dangerous  fellow." 

The  trooper  gasps  as  if  he  would  admit  it  all, 
if  he  could  speak. 

"Now,  George,"  contihues  Mr.  Bucket,  putting 
his  hat  upon  the  table,  with  an  air  of  business 
rather  in  1;he  upholstery  way  than  otherwise, 
"My  wish' is,  as.it  has  been  all  the  evening,  to 
make  things  pleasant  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
there's  a  reward  out,  of  a  hundred  guineas,  offered 
by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.  You  and  me 
have  always  been  pleasant  together ;  but  I  have 
got  a  du^  to  discharge;  and  if  that  hundred 
guineas  is  to  be  made,  it  may  as  well  be  ma^e 
by  me  as  by  anoCher  man.  On  all  of  which  ao- 
counts,  I  8houl<^  hope  it  was  clear  to  you  that  X 
mu^t  l^ave  you,,  and  that  I'm  damned  if  I  donH 
have  you.  Am  I  to  call  in  any  assistance,  or  is 
the  trick  done  ?" 

Mr.  George  has  recovered  himself^  and  stands 
up  like  a  soldier.  "Come,"  he  says;  "I  am 
ready." 

"George,"  continues  lir.  Bucket^  "wait  a 
bit  1'^  With  his  upholsterer  manner,  as  if  the 
trooper  were  a  window  to  be  fitted  up,  he  takes 
from  his  jwcket  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  "  This  i«  a 
serious  charge,  Geofrge,  and  such  is  my  duty." 

The  trooper  flush^  Migrily,  and  hesitates  a 
moment ;  but  hokis  out  his  two  handiv  clasped 
together,  and  says,  "  There !     Put  them  on  1" 

Mr.  Bucket  adjusts  them  in  a  moment  "  How 
do  you  find  them?    Are  th^  oomfcrtable?    If 
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plot,  8a]r'M>,  for  I  wUh  to  mike  fhings  aa  pleasant 
aa  is  oonaiBtent  with  my  duty,  and  Pfe  got  an- 
other pair  in  my  pocket.  This  remark  he  offers 
like  a  most  respectable  tradesman,  anxious  to 
execute  an  order  neatly,  and  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  his  customer.  **  They'll  do  as  they 
are?  Very  well!  Now  you  see,  George;"  he 
takes  a  cloak  from  a  comer,  and  begins  s^justing 
it  about  the  trooper'a  rieck;  ^I  was  miz«dful  of 
your  feelings  when  I  came  out,  and  brought  this 
on  purpose.  -There !  .  Who's  the  wiser?" 

"Only  I,"  returns  the  trooper ;  "but,  as  I  am, 
do  me  one  more  good  turn,  and  ptiU  my  hat  over 
my  eyes." 

"Really,  though!  Fo  you  mean  it?  Ain't 
it  a  pity?    It  looks  so." 

"I  can't  look  chanoe  men  in  the  face  with 
tiiese  things  on,"  Mr.  George  hurriedly  replies. 
"Do,  for  God's  sake,  pull  my  hat  forward." 

So  ptrongly  entreated,  Mr.  Bucket  complies, 
puts  his  own  hat  on,  and  conducts  his  prize  into 
the  streets ;  the  trooper  marching  on  as  steadily 
as  usual,  though  with  his  head  less  erect;  and 
Mr.  Bucket  guiding  him  with  his  elbow  over  the 
crossings  and  up  the  turnings. 

SCENES  AT  SEA. 

ON  a  beautiful  Sunday  evening,  after  pra^e^ps 
had  been  said  ^n  board  the  Hector^  a  mer- 
chant Teasel  bound  for  Jaoaaica,  the  crew  and 
passengers  continued  to  lounge  upon  deck,  in 
order  apparently  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  if  not 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  harmonized  re-' 
markably  well  with  the  character  of  the  day. 
We  were  now  among  the  Lesser  Antilles  4  and 
both  for  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  slavers 
and  pirates  were  then  very  numerous  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  we  were  obliged  always  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  more  especially  at  sundown. 
To  take  a  minute  survey  of  the  horizon,  was  the 
regular  practice  of  the  captain  before  the  expiry 
of  the  short  twilight ;  but  on  this  occasion,  not 
a  speck  of  any  description  whatever  was  visible. 
With  the  daylight  the  wind  also  died  completely 
away;  but,  in  case  of  sudden  sqiialls  during  the 
night,  OUT  studding,  and  a  great  part  of  the  other 
■ailB,  were  clewed  up,  and  all "  made  snug  aloft," 
to  use  the  technical  phrase.  It  might  be  about 
two  hours  after  sunset,  but  the  greater  portion 
^f  the  passengers  were  still  on  deck,  amused  by 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  crew  to  catch  a  num- 
ber of  those  heavy,'  sluggish  birds  appropriately 
tefm<Ml  boobiest  which  had  settled  on  different 
parts  of  the  rigging,,  and  were  there  snoozing 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 
One  of  the  men  had  for  this  purpose  crawled 
forward,  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  yard- 
ann,  apd  was  in  the  very  act  of  putting  his  hand 
.  upon  a  slumbering  captive,  when  we  saw  him 
suddenly  look  up,  shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
(br  a  moment,  then  heard  him  exclaim  in  a  loud 
voice :  **  A  sail  on  the  starboard-quarter !" 

"Impossible!'*  responded  the  mate,  whose 
vratch  it  was. 

•*  It's  true,  howBomever,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
after  another  long  and  steady  look ;  "  though  I 


can  not  guess  what  she  is,  unless  the  Flymg 
-Dutchman !"  and  he  began  to  descend  the  rig- 
ging with  evident  symptoms  of  trepidation,  leav- 
ing the  booby  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
nap. 

All  now  crowded  to  the  side  of  the  vessel ; 
and  true  it  was,  that  in  a  km  minutes  we  coald 
perceive,  between  us  and  the  sky,  the  taU  spar 
of  a  vessel,  wfiich,  by  the  night-glass,  was  made 
out  to  be  a  schooner.  She  was  at  about  half  a 
mile's  distance  from  us,  a|id  by  the  way  in  which 
her  royals  were  set,  appeared  to  be  standing  right 
across  our  fore-foot.  The  cimlmstance  seemed 
absolutely  incredible.  Scarcely  one  pvff  of  wind 
had  lifted  our  sails  since  long  before  smMet,.aiid 
by  the  log  it  was  seen  that  we  «ould  not  have 
been  advancing  above  half  a  knot  an  bovur :  yet 
there  lay  the  strange  vesselt  come  whence  or 
how  she  may.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  among 
us.  Our  captain,  standing  in  the  waist  in  order 
to  brmg  the  strange  vessel  more  clearly  betwixt 
him  ai^  the  sky,  remained  silent,  gaang  anz^ 
iously  through  bis  night-glass.  At  last  ho  ob- 
served :  *'  She  is  getting  on  another  ceurse,  and 
must  only  have  now  made  us  out.  But  it  is  as 
well  to  be  prepared — she  looks  suspicious.  Let 
the  guns  be  shotted,  Mr.  Claris,  «iid  call  up  all 
hands  to  quarters.  Bring  her  head  up  to  the 
wind*'  (to  the  helmsman) :  "  we'll  soon  see 
whether  they  really  want  to  speak  us  or  not." 

These  orders,  which  were  not  a  little  appall- 
ing to  most  of  us  passengers,  seemed  to  (tiffuse 
the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  among  the 
crew.  A  cheerful  and  lively  bustle  prevailed 
fore  and  a(|t ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
merchantmen  in  those  days  were  necessitated 
to  be  as  well  prepared  for  the  battle  as  for  the 
freeze.  The  ports  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
carronades  (then  recently  introduced)  run  out ; 
and  the  men  stood  in  expectation,  or  at  least  in 
eviden't  hopes,  of  an  approaching  conflict.  The 
suspicious-looking  vessel,  however,  seemed  to 
have  no  hostile  purpose  in  view ;  she  disappear- 
ed in  the  gloom  of  the  night  as  mysteriously  as 
she  had  approached  us,  and  the  respective  fears 
and  hopes  of  those  on  board  the  Hector  were 
alike  disappointed.  But  the  captain  appeared 
far  from,  satisfied ;  he  paced  along  the  di^k, 
silent  and  thoughtful;  and  although  the  men 
were  ordered  down  to  their  hammocks,  he  him- 
self remained  on  deck,  and  with  five  or  six  of 
the  most  vigilant  of  the  crew,  kept  a  continual 
look-out  toward  all  points  of  the  compass. 

And  the  result  proved  the  prudence  of  this 
watchfulness.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  try 
was  heard  :  "  A  sail  on  the  larboard  bow !"  and 
all  eyes  were  immediately  directed  to  that  quar- 
ter. It  was  at  onee  made  out  that  the  vessel 
was  a  schooner,  and  f^m  some  peculiarity  in 
her  rigging,  the  captain  pronouncied  her  to  be 
the  same  we  had  before  seen.  Strange  'to  tell, 
she  appeared  to  be  bearing  right  down  upon  our 
quarter,  although  no  akerattdn  in  the  weather 
had  occurred  with  us !  Her  royals,  as  before, 
seemed  filled,  and  her  course  was  altogether  toe 
direct  and  steady  to  allow  as  to  suppose  that  she 
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was  wodied  by  means  of  noeept.  But  her  bos- 
tile  purpose  could  no  longer  be  mistaken,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  piping-up  among,  the 
crew.  Several  of  the  passengers  also  magnani- 
mously prepidred  to  assist  in  defense  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  a  suitable  supply  of  muskets,  cutlasses, 
and  ammunition  was  handed  up  from  the  hold. 
While  this  last  operation  was  going  on,  the 
schooner  had  approached  within  a  few  cable- 
lengths'  of  us,  w|ien  she  suddenly  bore  up.  As 
she  was  within  hailing  distanqe,  our  captain 
bawled  out  through  his  trumpet,  demanding  to 
know  her  liiame,  ai^d  where  she  was  from.  A 
confused  and  unintelligible  jabbering,  but  which 
from  the  sound  seemed  to  be  in  a  barbarous 
Portuguese  idiom,  waa.the  only  response.  A 
iteona  and  a  third  time  she  was  hailed  with  the 
same  result..  While  this  colloquy  was  going 
on,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  >her  sails, 
she  (to  use  the  nautical  phrase)  ysfdked  itiund 
our  stem,  although  no  increase  of  wind  was 
perceptible  by  our  own  canvas.  As  she  again 
came  round  upon  our  starboard-quarter,  our  cap- 
tain ordered  one-  of  the  stem-guns  to  be  fired 
across  her  boWs ;  but  no  notice  waa  taken  of 
the  salute,  and  our  mysterious  visitant  at  length 
bore  away  from  us^  ioA  was  speedily  lost  sight 
of.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  being  one  of 
the  noted  piratical  vessels  which  carried  on  thb 
nefiuriouv  'tra^c  between  the  Spanish  main  and 
thoM  islands,  chiefly  Cuba  a&d  St.  Domingo, 
where. they  had  thjsir  haunts.  They  were  built 
expressly  fbr  ^e  purpose,  with  low  hulls  and 
immensely  long  spars,  fitted  to  catch  whatever 
current  of  wind«iight  be  prevailing  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  the  less 
elevated  saHs  of  other  vessels  might  fail  to  reach. 
Some  of  their  hulls,  I  was  also  told,  were  so 
constraeted  that,  by  taming  certain  screws,  the 
sea  could  be  allowed  to  rash  into  their  false 
keels  or  bottoms,  by  which  jtheir  speed  was  ac- 
celerated in  an  amazing  degree.  All  this  to  me 
appeared  extraordinary  at  the  time,  but  f  after- 
ward had  practical  reasons  for  knowing  the  truth 
of  the  information. 

As  may  be  imagined,  we  continued  on  the 
alert  during  the  night,  but  heard  no  more  of  the 
strange  schooner.  Dawn  was  fast  apprbaching, 
when  our  attention  was  once  more  aroused  by 
the  flash,  followed  by  the  report,  of  a  guri  right 
ahead  of  us.  From  the  loudness  of  the  explo- 
sion, as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  it  followed 
the  flash,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  vessel 
could  be  at  no  great  distance,  as  well  as  that 
she  must  be  a  large  man-of-war.  After  a  few 
minutes*  interval,  another  shot  boomed  along 
the  d^,  rapidly  succeeded  by  several  others  of 
the  same  formidable  loudness.  At  length  these 
were  replied  to  by  other  guns  evidently  of  a  less 
calibre,  and  proceeding  fVom  a  difTerent  quarter. 

**  They  are  at  it ! — they  are  at  it !"  now  for  the 
first  time  shouted  our  skipper,  who  had  served 
his  time,  and  held  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  royal  navy ;  **  PH  stake  my  life,  some  of  our 
cruisers  have  taken  the  pirate  in  tow.'  Will 
she  do  nothing  t*' — (to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  for 


we  were  still  completely  becalmed)— "  What 
would  I  not  give,  were  it  but  to  have  a  view'of 
themi"     . 

**  She  minds  the  helm  no  more  than  if  she 
were  a  brute  beast !"  responded  the  helmsman  in 
a  tone  and  key  in  happy-  sympathy  with  our 
captain^s  impatient  query,  while  he  kept  rocking 
firom  foot  to  foot  with  the  rapidity  of  a'  stop- 
watch main-spring. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  among  the  crew>  most  of  whom 
were  old  man-of-war*s  men.  After  some  time, 
the  sound  of  £he  large  guns  entirely  ceased, 
while  that  of  the  smaller  ones  incessantly  can- 
tinued — implying,  as  was  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  latter  had  silenced  the  others,  and  that  the 
crew  of  the  supposed  pirate  were  following  up 
thdir  advantage.  At  this  crisis,  a  deputation 
of  about  twenty  of  our  crew  came  aft«  and  en- 
treated the  captain's  permission  to  hoists  out  a 
couple  of  boats,  and  aHow  them  to  pull  to  the 
scene  of  action.  But  the  skipper  understood  his 
duty  too  well  to  give  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  men,  although  evidently  gratified  at  their  dia- 
int^reated  courage. 

Morning  at  length  -dawned,  and  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  became  distinctly  visible,  as  also  ^t 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  about  two  leagues 
to  leeward  of  us.  A  British  frigate  lay  about  a 
mile  ahead  of  us,  with  the  national  flag  drooping 
from  the  miaen-peakt  but  without  any  other  rag 
upon  her  spars.  At  about  two  miles*  distance 
was  the  identical  schooner  that  had  alarmed  us 
so  much  during  the  night,  her  long  main-mast 
being  entirely  bare  excepting  her  royals,  which, 
however,  were  now  entirely  useless,  as  not  a 
breath  of  air  Hfted  th^n.  "  But  long  sweeps  had 
been  put  in  requisition,  and  were  every  moment 
increasing  the  distance  between  her  and  her  as- 
sailant. The  latter,  however,  had  got  out  the 
jolly-boat,  which,  with  a  couple  of  large  swivels 
fixed  on  her  bows,  maintained  a  ranning-fight 
with  the  enemy,  who  might  easily  have  destroy- 
ed her,  had  not  the  necessity  of  escape  been  so 
imminent.  The  shot  of  the  gallant  little  boat*s- 
crew,  although  obliged  to  maintain  a  cautious 
distance,  was  evidently  telling,  as  appeared  by 
the  shattered  rigging  of  the  schooner,  which 
was  making,  desperate  exertions  to  get  within 
influence  of  the  land-breeze. 

There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  any  situation 
BO  tantalizing  as  was  that  of  all  parties  t>n  this 
exciting  occasion.  The  pursuers  could  gain  no- 
thing on  the  fugitives ;  the  latter  could  make 
but  the  most  inefficacious  efforts  at  escape ;  and 
we,  the  on-lookers,  were  compelled  to  witness 
what  passed  in  8tiI^  more  provoking  inactivity. 
Fortune  at  last  seemed  to  declare  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  Cat^t-pawtj  the 
forerunners  of  the  trade-wind,  began  to  creep  in 
from  the  southeast,  lifting  the  sails  (which  were 
now  invitingly  spread  out)  of  the  frigate  and  our 
own  vessel,  while  the  land-breeze  proportionally 
retired ;  >nd  shortly  the  former  came  on  slowly 
and  steadily,  bearing  us^toward  our  prize — as 
we  now  regarded  her.    When  this  change  of 
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weather  became  perceptible  to  the  crew  of  the 
•ofaooner,  a  moet  extraordinary  scene  took  plaoe. 
In  less  time  than  I  ean  take  to  describe  the  act, 
about  half-a-doxen  canoes^  each  capable  of  car- 
vying  not  more  than  three  persons,  were  lowered 
down  from  the  schooner,  and  all  beg^  to  pull 
toward  the  shore,  ahhongh  in  many*  different 
directions  ;  the  latter  being  an  expedient  to  dis* 
tract  any  attempt  to  pursue  them. 

**  Saw  CTor  mortal  eyes  any  thing  to  match 
that !"  cried  our  captain,  afltr  a  long  paaie  of 
astonishment:  **The  cowardly  villains,  that 
would  not  stand  one  broadside  for  that  trim  piece 
of  craft !  But  I  am  cheated  if  they  have  left  her 
worth  the  trouble  of  boarding,  Bear  off  from 
her — bear  off  from  her  !** — he  eontinued  to  the 
helmsman;  *' there's tnis<^ef> in  her  yet,  I  tell 
yon.**  And  his'  words  were  fearfully  verified 
almost  as  soon  as  spoken.  First' a  thin  bine 
smoke  shot  upward  from  the  hold  of  the  schooner, 
next  momenta  fierce  blood^red  fire  biased  through 
between  every  seam  of  her  hull ;  the  till  mast 
■eemed  absolutely  to  riioot  up  into  the  air  like 
an  arrow,  and  an  explosion  followed  so  tromen- 
dous — so  more  terribly  loud  than  any  thing  I  had 
ever  listened  to,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  ribf  of 
na^re  herself  wero  rending  asunder.  Our  ship 
reeled  with  the  shock,  and  was  for  a  few  seconds 
obstructed  in  her  course,  in  a  manner  which  I 
can  liken  only  to  what  takes  |>lace  in  getting  over 
a  coral-reef.  When  the  smpke  cleared  away,  not 
a  vestige  of  the  late  schooner  was  to  be  seen, 
excepting  a  few  shattered  and  blackened  planks. 
But  the  destruction,  unfiirtunately  did  not  stop 
here.  It  was  evident  that  the  explosion  lud 
taken  place*  sooner  than  the  pirates  themselves 
had  expected.  Three  of  the  canoes  were  swamp- 
ed by  the  force  of  the  concussion  ;  and  the  same 
thing,  if  not  &r  worse,  had  happened  to  the  boat 
which  carried  the, gallant  Ihtle  band  of  pui^ 
•uers,  who  had  incautiously  pulled  hard  for  the 
schooner  as  soon  as  she  had  been  abandoned, 
instigated  at  once  by  the  love  of  fame  and  prize- 
money.  Boats  wero  instantly  lowered,  both 
from  our  own  idiip  and  the  war  frigate,  in  order 
to  save  if  possible,  the  lives  of  the  brave  fellows ; 
but  the  whole  had  probably  been  stunned,  if  not 
killed,  by  the  explosion,  and  only  two  corpses 
out  of  the  eight  wero  fouofl  floating  about  At 
this  spectacle,  as  well  as  at  the  destruction  of 
the  prise,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  un- 
ftdr  and  unwarrantable  proceeding,  the  fury  of 
the  men  knei^  no  bounds ;  and  alUiough  few  of 
them  had  arms,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  >he 
whole  fleet  of  boats  began  to  pull  after  the  fu- 
gitives with  a  speed  that  threatened  more  acci- 
dents than  had  yet  befallen.  But  the  surviving 
canoes,  which  skimmed  along  the  ocean  like  fly- 
ing-fish, wero  too  speedy  for  their  pursuero ;  and 
the  latter  only  succeeded  in  picking  up  three 
captives  belonging  to  the  canoes  which  had  sunk, 
including,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  commander 
of  the  late  piratical  vessel.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  men  wero  restrained  from  taking  imihe- 
diate  vengeance  on  the  persons  of  th?  captive 
wretches,  but  they  wero  at  length  securoly  lodged 


on  board  the  frigate,  which,  as  well  as  owselros 
(who  wero  extromety  glad  of  sneh  a  coneoit), 
stood  away  for  Port-Royal  vrith  all  sails  set, 
whero,  on  the  second  day  thereafter,  we  arrived 
about  noon,  the  frigate  thero  coming  to  anchor, 
while  we  beat  up  to  Kingston.  We  afUrward  • 
learned  that  we  had  escaped  the  menaced  sittaek 
of  the  pirates  by  their  perceiving;  throagh  their 
nigbt-^asses,  the  quantity  of  OMskets  and  other 
small-arms  handed  up  firom  our  hold,  as 'they 
boro  dowh  on  us  the  second  time,  as  beforo  men* 
tioned.  In  a  few  days  after  oar  arrival,  the 
wrotched  captives  wero  brought  to  trial,  and 
hung  at  the  yard-arm. 

The  glee  and  satisfaction  diffhsed  among  ns  at 
the  destruction  of  the  piratto,  was  damped  by  a 
eiroumstance  of  a  most  melancholy  naioro,  wl^ok 
took  place  abnoot  as  soon  as  we  had*  oast  anchor 
within  the  palisades.  Thero  was  among  the 
crow  a  mulatto  boy,  about  sixteen  yeaie  of  age, 
a  native  of  Kingston,  whero  his  only  relatifve,  a 
sister,  resided.  He  had  been  abeent  from  her  fbf 
about  three  years,  and  in  the  impatience  of  Ms 
affection,  he  came  aft  and  solicited  permission  to 
go  ashore,  vrero  it  but  for  half  an  hour,  promis- 
ing faithfiiUy  to  return  within  that  time.  •  But 
the  captain  refused  to  permil-  him  to  leave  the 
ship  till  next  morning.  Hie  poor  little  fellow 
rotired  with  a  full  hwt  ^ad  overflowing  eyea, 
and  I  saw  him  station  himself  in  a  diseonsolate 
manner  in  the  fbrepart  of  the  vessel,  looking 
wistfully  toward  the  town.  In  the  mean  time 
dosens  of  boats  and  canoes  put 'off  from  the 
wharfs,  the  former  filled  with  relatives  of  the 
passengers,  or  newsmongen  seeking  the  "  btest 
intelligence*'  from  the  mother-country ;  and  the 
latter  with  negroes,  offering  their  oargoee  of 
fruit  and  ^pegetaUes  for  sale.  I  was  seennngly 
the  only  lii^terested  individual  on  deek^  sod 
could  not  help  feeling  a  melancholy  sense  of  deeo* 
lation,  as  an  entiro  stranger,  and  6000  miks  ttoin 
home,  vnidst  the  eoenes  of  affectionate  greetings 
between  friends  and  relatives  that  wero  passing 
around.  While  indulging  in  this  mood,  I  ob- 
served the  boy  I  have  spoken  of  suddenly  strip 
off  his  cap  and  jacket,  spring  over  the  aide,  and 
begin  to  strike  out  for  the  shoro.  The  splash 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  on  board,  and  two 
of  the  crew,  by  the  captain*s  orders,  jumped  into 
a  boat,  and  pulled  after  him ;  hot  their  pnrpoee 
was  anticipated  by  a  moro  deadly  purouer.  The 
poor  bdy  had  scarcely  got  fonr  fothoms  ham  the 
vessel,  when  the  huge  fin  of  a  shark  was  seen 
darting  after  him.  A  general  ehoat  was  raised  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  he  wheeled  round 
on  his  enemy,  just  as  the  latter  made  a  rush  at 
him.  With  Uie  most  astonishing  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  the  little  fellow  struck  out 
right  and  left  witb  his  clenched  fists  at  the  vora- 
cious animal,  and  with  effect  eufficient  to  drive 
it  off,  when  he  again  began  to  make  for  the  sfaon. 
A  second  and  a  third  time  the  attack  was  made,  and 
repulsed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  all  began,  to 
hope  his  escape  from  tJie  threatened  danger,  when, 
just  as  .the  boftt  got  within  oars-length  of  him,  he 
disappeared  below  the  surface  with  a  loud  shrisk. 
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which  WM  re^Kinded  to  by  all  who  wHiieMod  the 
scene.  He  roie  in  the  course  q{  a  few  seooiidB» 
and  was  pulled  into  the  boat  with  ahnost  the 
whole  flesh  stripped  ftom  one  of  his  thighs^  and 
the  blood  streaming  from  him  in  torrents.  The 
sailors  pulled  instantly  for  the  wharf,  but  ere  the 
boat  reached  it,  the  warm  current  of  liie  was 
exhausted ;  and  th^  poor  little  fellow  was  car- 
ried4o  his  sister's  house  a  lifeless  and  mangled 
<iorpse ! 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  BURNS. 

IT  is  December  in  1791.  Bums  has  quitted 
the  pleasant  farm  i>f  Ellisknd  for  a  small 
house  in  Dumfries.  The  exchange  is  in  every 
point  of  view  undesirable.  He  begins  to  live  a 
town  life,  and  the  life  of  a  small  countiy  tqwn 
is  most  unfitted  for  a  man  of  his  habits.  .There 
were  always  idlers  and  loiterers  ready  to  fasten 
upon  a  ihan  who  had  seen  the  social  circles  of 
Edinburgh,  and  who  could  charm  away  an  even- 
ing as  no  other  man  could.  Theb  there  were 
.the  country  lairds  anxious  to  secure  him  for 
some  merry-makings,  where  strangers  from  the 
south  were  to  assemble,  eager  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  untaught  genius.  The  work  of  an  ozcise- 
man  was  not  very  engrossing.  His  evenings 
were  generally  his  own-^the  taste  for  tavern 
parties  was  strong  in  Dumfries,  and  more  hours 
were  spent  in  the  .society  of  boon  eompanions 
than  in  that  of  his  patient,  trusting  wifii,  and 
her  young  children. 

About  this  time  the  excitement  of  the  French 
fevolutioA  was  beginning  to  have  most  peccept- 
ible  effect.  The  same  misguiding  star  which 
diverted  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth 
from  the  beatta  track  of  employment,  and  filled 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  fbr  what  was,  after 
all,  but  the  phantom  of  liberty,  attracted  Bums 
by  its  wayward  and  fitful  light.  He  expressed 
too  open  a  sympathy  with  the  chiefe  of  the 
French  nation  to  suit  the  taste  of  some  of  his 
fidends  among  the  higher  orders.  Alienation 
follows,  and  an  increased  violence  in  Burasv 
He  despises  those  who  are  swayed  by  such  mis* 
ei^le  feelings.  He  pours  forth  lampoon  after 
lan^KKm  in  severe  and  relentless  revenge.  The 
tavern  is  mote  frequently  sought  by  him,  and 
the  society  of  those  whpse  opinions  agree  vrith 
his  own  more  sedulously  cultivated.  It  seems 
strange,  too,  that  during  the  two  first  jeans  of 
his  residence  at  Dumfnes,  when  the  political 
rancor  waa  at  the  greatest,  he  should  have  en- 
riched the  language  with  the  choicest  of  his 
songs. .  His  ei^agement  to  supply  his  friend 
Thomson  with  the  proper  materials  for  his  col- 
lection, ii  upon  the  whule  rigoroysly  fulfilled ; 
and  even  when  the  violence  of  his  politics  threat- 
ened to  draw  down  the  displeasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  pursues  his  task,  and  dischairges  it 
most  ably.  .Nothmg  would  tempt  him  to  re^ 
ceive  money  for  these  songs.  It  was  a  cause,  he 
thought,  in  which  every  true-hearted  Soot  should 
foel  interested.  He  had  no  feelinjg  about  aco«ot- 
ing  whatever  the  sale  of  his  poems  brought  him. 
Blany  persons  have  ei^ressed  wondeor  at  it^M 


detennination,  but  the  distinction  we  hold  to  be 
a  just  one.  The  songs  were  the  free  **  oul* 
come",  of  his  mind.  They  had  risen  to  the  heart, 
and  poured  themselves  forth.  They  were  mom 
the  children  of  his  brain  than  the  elaborate  and 
finished  productions  of  his  pen.  No  true  man 
could  bear  to  receive  money  for  his  child — Bums 
could  not  accept  it  for  his  songs. 

The  professional  excursions  of  Bums  brought 
him  into  contact  with  many  strange  persons  and 
places.  like  th^  gauger  in  "  Guy  Mannenng," 
he  was  often  a  welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of 
country  gentlemen ;  from  the  aoquaintanee  he 
enjovvd  with  several  of  these,  he  reaped  great 
benent.  He  was  reputed  merciful  in  his  calling, 
and  there  occur  many  instances  of  forbearance 
and  gentleness  quite  unusual.  In  quiet  times 
there  appears  to  have  been  great  attention  given 
to  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  slthough  his 
frequent  aberrations  would  have  lost  him  the 
love^and  approval  4>f  many  women,  it  is  on  i#» 
cord  that  his  wife  declares  that  his  conduct  to 
her,  though  net  altctgether  blameless,  was  on  the 
whole  tender  and  aieotionate.  Life  must  h«v# 
passed  with  Hm  pleasantly  in  "  the  seasons  of 
fair  weather."  The  day's  labor  over,  he  would 
often  wander  with  his  children  by  the  Nith,  re- 
peat psalms  and  fragments  of  old  songs  to  them, 
and  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  ^reot  their 
mindk  in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  revered 
parent  had' done.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture.  -  The  political  and  masonic  reunions 
would  be  succeeded  by  suppers  and  drinking 
bouts — there  were  bitter  days  of  remorse  and 
grief— ^ere  were  constant  foilures  in  the  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  the  family.  Many  of  the 
letters  written  during  1793  and  *9A  display  sad 
traces  of  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  life.  Petu- 
lance and  impatience  at  times  bursting  out  into 
libsolute  infidelity,  disfigure  them  ;  and,  mdeed, 
it  becomes  a  grave  question  bow  far  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  justified  in  giving  so  many  of  these 
letters  to  the  public.  It  is  true  that  they  give 
us  the  whole  mind  of  the  remarkable  writer,  but 
still  there  are  limits  in  casss  like  this,  which,,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  in  some  fow  instances  been 
transgressed. 

.  On  the  14th  ^f  April,  1796,  illness,  from  whidk 
he  had  been  fbr  some  days  sufii^ring,'thfeatened 
to  prevent  Bums  from  giving  attendance  at^ 
meeting  of  Freemasons.  He  made  an  effort  (or 
the  sake  of  his  friends ;  and  we  have  been  told 
by  one  of  the  few,  persons  among  his  intimates 
who  now  survive,  that  he  never  was  in  gmatar 
force.  Soon  after  this  be  wa^  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  graver  part  of  his  excise  duties.  Through 
the  remainder  of  the  month  he  was  in  the  most 
miserable  ^state.  Some  fine  days  in  May  revived 
him;  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  he  penned 
the,  song,  '*  To  Jes^,"  which  contains  perhaps 
the  sweetest  stanza  in  his  woriu :  . 

**  AltHoagh  Slum  maun  never  be  nine, 
AIOKMifb  «v«i  kopt  la  denied; 
*T\»  aweeier  fbr  thee  despairiof. 
Than  aught  Ui  the  world  bedde^esay ! 

This  softig  was  compoaed  in  honor  of  ont^  who 
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had  aided  and  aootfied  many  of  his  darkest  boara. 
The  lady  atill  lives,  happy  in  the  recollection  of 
the  semces  she  was  able  to  render;  happier, 
perhaps^  in  having  inspired  the  beautifol  and 
BOW  world-£unous  stanza. 

The  dreaiy  darkness  was  coming  on.  He  re- 
moved to  a  farm,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sombre  Solwaj,  and  there  vainly  endeavored  to 
recrait  his  mined  health.  His  letters  abound  in 
tender  expressions  of  his  afflicted  state.  To 
Mrs.  Riddel,  a  lady  of  rare*  endowments,  from 
whom  he  had  been  for  some  short  time  es- 
tranged, he  expressed  himself  as  sorrowftij  for 
the  ftiany  wanton  attacks  be  had  inflicted  upon 
persons,  who  had  hardly  merited  so  severe  a 
treatment. 

We  may  imagine  how  drearily  the  days  went 
by.  The  poet  mourning  over  "the  days  that 
were  no  more,*'  in  sight  of  the  Solway,  at  all 
times  a  gloomy  and  darksome  frith !  His  chil- 
dren, his  faithful  and  forgiving  Wife,  how  often 
must  they  have  presented  themselves  before 
him  !  And  there  must  have  been,  tck>,  thoughts 
of  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  dim  presages  of 
his  future  estimation,  of  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
of  the  applause  of  Scotland.  And,  we  trust, 
there  were  also  other  thoughts. 

'We  must  give,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Macdiar- 
mid,  the  following  anecdote : 

"A  night  or  two  before  Bums  left  Brow,  bt 
drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Craig,  widow  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Ruthwell.  His  altered  appearance  ex- 
cited much  ftilent  sympathy;  and  the  evening 
being  beautiful,  and  the- sun' shining  brightly 
through  the  casement,  Miss  Craig — now  Mrs. 
Henry  Duncan — ^was  afraid  the  light  might  be 
too  much  for  hnn,  and  rose  with' the  view  of  let- 
ting down  the  window-blinds.  Bums  imme- 
diately guessed  what  she  meant ;  and,  regarding 
the  young  lady  with  a  look  of  great  benignity,^ 
said :  *  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  kind  at- 
tention ;  but,  oh !  let  him  shine ;  he  will  not 
shine  long  for  me.*  '* 

On  the  18th  of  July  he  returned  to  DumfHes. 
His  wife,  expecting  confinement  almost  hourly, 
was  unable  to  be  with  him.  But  there  were 
not  wanting  kind  friends  to  assuage  his  sor- 
rows. On  the  21st  he  sank  into  delirium.  His 
eldest  son  has  remembrance  qf  an  execration 
passing  his  lips  against  the  legal  agent  who  had 
caused  him  terrible  anxiety  in  his  latter  days. 
Would  it  had  been  otherwise  1  With  his  chil- 
dren ne»r  him,  he  sank  into  the  calm  of  death, 
peacefully,  and  without  a  groan. 

We  have  availed  ourselves  liberally  of  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Chambers  in  putting  together 
this  rapid  sketch. 

The  mausoleum  of  Bums  rises  high  above* 
the  spires  and  houses  of  Dumfries.  The  traveler 
from  the  south,  if  hcfliave  but  one  drop  of  Scotch 
blood  in  his  veins,  can  hardly  view  it  without 
emotion.  ThoughU  will  arise  of  the  peasant- 
bard  in  his  early  straggles  and  subsequent  fame, 
bursting  out  into  renown  and  social  dist^ction, 
•onquering  many  difficulties,  overcome  by  many 


temptations,  and  dying  when  he  must  have  felt 
within  him  consciousness  of  strong  power,  and 
aspiring  after  fresh  endeavor.  * 

The  admirers  and  lovers  of  Bums,  however, 
are  of  all  countries,  and  all  ages!  His  strains 
rise  to  the  heart  when  more  exalted  music  fiuls 
to  charm — ^when  the  -sotfthing  has  more  power 
than  the  sublime — the  pitheHc  than  the  tragic. 
To  know  the  real  power,  and  to  test  the  Crae 
influence  of  this  great  genius,  we  must  Aiake 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  man — Robert  Bums. 


THE  CHATEAU  REGNIER. 

I  WAS  traveling  in  Germany  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  events  which  - 
I  am  going  to  relate  took  place.  It  was  my  first 
tour.  I  was  freSh  from  college,  where  I  had 
studied  with  an  intensity  that  had  rendered  total 
relaxation  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  pleasure. 

It  was  at  Coblentz  that  I  met  with  my  eariy 
friend  Heinrich  6. ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, it  was  on  the  road  to  Coblentt ;  for  I  had 
sent  my  servant  on  with  the  horses,  and  was 
proceeding  leisurely  along  the  road,  which,  at 
this  point,  hangs  like  a  suspended  gallery  above 
thf  wooded  ba^s  and  nestling  villages  that  bor- 
der the  glorious  Rhine.  Tlie  evening  was  beau- 
tiful ;  and  above,  in  the  slear  sky,  the  first  soli- 
tary star  was  trembling  into  light.  I  should 
never  have  recognized  Heinrich  S.  but  that  he 
spoke  to  me,  as  I  stood  looking  over  the  land- 
scape, and  extended  his  hand  to  me.  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  the  same 
yotith  who  had  been  my  class-fellow  at  Eton. 
There  Heinrich  was  the  sharpest,  the  boldest, 
and  the  most  mischievous  boy  among  us — the 
idol  of  the  scholars,  and  the  misery  of  the  mas- 
ters. Now,  how  changed  was  his  appearance. 
Though  in  reality  but  a  fow  months  my  senior, 
he  looked  ten  years  older.  His  cheeks  were 
white  and  sunken ;  his  UpB  bloodless ;  his  eyes, 
surrounded  by  a  dark  circle,  looked  bright  and 
vrild ;  his  hair  hung  in  long  dark  masses  about 
his  fhce,'  and  his  dress  was  adiM  and  travel^ 
stained.  He  had  left  Eton — wherd  he  had  been 
placed  by  his  parents,  then  resident  in  England 
— to  proceed  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in 
his  native  Saxony,  and  I  had  not  seen  or  heaid 
of  him  since  his  departure.  Could  study  have 
altered  him  thus  1  It  was  strange :  his  means 
were  ample ;  his  prospects  excellent ;  and  it 
seemed  scarcely  probable  that  any  great  misfor- 
tune should  have  befallen  him,  that  could  stamp  - 
such  an  expression  of  haggard  wretchedness 
upon  his  countenance. 

He  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  slowly  on 
toward  Coblentz.  He  spoke  little  by  the  way, 
and  that  little  hastily  and  unwillingly :  his  words 
were  frequently  contradictory,  and  uttered  in  a 
wandering,  melancholy  tone  that  was  most  dis- 
tressing. He  lapsed  frequently  into  a*  moody 
silence,  and  then  laughed  loudlj^  when  I  had 
said  nothing  to  provoke  it. 

I  began  to  fear  that  he  was  not  perfectly  in 
his  right  senses,  and  was  glad  whefl  we  entered 
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the  Barrow  streoU  of  the  town,  and  raached  the 
ina  whither  tdj  lenrant  had  piseoeded  me.  Here 
Heinrich  left  me,  promiaing  to  return  in  an  hoar*a 
time  to  dinner/ for  he  waa  staying,  he  told  me, 
at  a  neighboring  hotel.  So  I  sat  and"  waited  for 
him  in  the  wooden  •gallery  outside  the  windows 
of  my  apartment,  watching  the  paseers-by  in  Ihe 
street,  imd  pondering  over  my  late  encounter. 

I  came  back  into  the  room,  dosed  the  window, 
drew  the  curtains,  replenished  my  meerschaum, 
and  waited,  not  ^ei^^  patiently,  for  my  dinner, 
and  my  guest.  Both  came  at  last :  first  the 
guest,  then  the  dinner.  *  S.  seemed  to  make  an 
effort  to  shake  off*  his  gloom,  but  the  meal  wai 
n6t  a  social  one,  and  I  saw  with  concern  that  he 
ate  little,  but  drank  recklessly,  pouring  out  for 
himself  glass  after  glass  of  pure  cognac  brandy. 

I  no  longer  fancied  that  Heinrich  was  not  in 
his  right  mkid,  but  I  toknd  that  he  drank  deeply 
— perhaps  to  banish  the  memory  of  some  passion 
which  I  felt  sure  mi|st  be  the  secret  cadre  of  his 
Hfo.  We  smoked,  we  drankf— the  former,  as  all 
do  in  Germany,  incessantly — the  latter  on  his 
part  deeply,  on  mine  moderately.  We  talkeid  of 
old  times ;  of  Eton ;  of  our  frirads  and  relations 
(his*  parents,  he  told  me,  were  both  dead) ;  of 
college  life ;  of  Cambridge  f  of  GoCtingen ;  of 
learning;  and  of  writers. 

By  this  time  the  coldness  of  his  n^ner  had 
quite  vaiiished.  A  feverish  excitement  seemed 
to  possess  him.  I  was  the  listener,  he  the 
speaker.  He  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  ancient  literatlire— a  stream  of  eloquence 
flowed  from  his  lips,  and  with  every  draught  of 
the  burning  liquid  he  grew  more  and  more  de- 
Ughtfnl  in  his  discourse. 

**  You  must  be  very  happy,  Heinrich,'*vS8id  I, 
with  a  Sigh,  *'  to  be  so  young  and  to  have  studied 
with  great  advantage.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
acquiring  half  the  knowledge  which  you  possess 
of  art,' science,  and  literature." 

He  made  no  answer ;  turned  as  pale  ^as  a 
corpse,  and  seemed  unable  to  articulate.  I 
poured  out  another  glass  of  brandy  and  gave  it 
into  his  hand,  for  his  expression  alarmed  me.- 
He  drank  it  at  a  draught,  laughed  hysterically, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  ''Heinrich,'* 
said  I,  laying  my  hand  at  the  same  tim«  upon 
his  sleeve,  **  Heinrich,  what  has  done  this  V 

For  a  long  time  he  would  not  reply  to  me :  at 
last  he  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  mine,  Ailed  another  glass  and  pkiced  it 
at  his  elbow,  vriped  his  forehead  nervously,  and 
confided  to  me  the  following  story : 

**  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  entered  the  Uni- 
versity at  Gottingen.  I  was  then  eighteen,  and 
my  name  .was  entered  on  the  books  on  the  Sd  of 
February,  1892.  I  was  a  very  wildy  happy  fol- 
low when  you  knew  me,  but  sonlehow  Lbecame 
a  very  different  follow  when  I  entered  on  my  uni- 
versity life.  I  had  left  my  parents,  my  friends, 
my  English  home  behind  me.  Germany  was  no 
fotheriand  to  me.  England  was  the  scene  of  my 
youtbfiil  education,  the  land  of  my  first  friends, 
and  I  felt  lonely  and  a  stranger  in  my  native 


place.  Perhaps  it  seemed  all  the  lonelier  for  its 
bding  my  native  place,  and  my  knowing  no  soul 
in  any  part  of  it  At  all  events,  I  lost  all  pkj 
buoyancy  of  spirit ;  the  noisy  extravagancies  of 
my  follow  oountrymen  and  students  were  insup- 
portable to  me,  and  I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to 
the  acquisition  of  learning.  Night  after  night  I 
sat  up,  unsubdued  by  weariness,  till  the  daylight 
came  creeping  through  the  blinds  to  pale  thf 
glimmer  of  my  lamp.-  Day  after  day  I  refuted 
myself  the  common  enjoyments  of  exercise  and 
rest^  attending  the  lectures,  reading  with  my 
'tutors,  and '^riving  with  knowledge  in  every 
shape.  I  lived  in  an  abstract  worid,  apart  from 
the  men  and  things  around  me.  The  sight  of 
my  follow  students  became  an  annoyance  to  me ; 
even  the  lectures,  at  last,  were  unwelcome,  since 
they  drew  me  from  the  solitude  of  my  own  rooms, 
and  the  company  of  my  book^. 

**  I  was  a  literary  fonatic ;  \  dwelt  in  a  world 
of  imagination,  and  amid  an  ideal  community. 
Inthe^  silent  nights;  when  the  passing  student 
looked  up  with  pitying  surprise  at  the  steady 
light  from  my  windows,  I  walked  in  thought 
with  the  philosophers  of  old,  and  held  high  con- 
verse with  the  spirits  of  the  past.  My  rooms 
had  almost  the  appearance  of  some  ancient  wiz- 
ard's retreat.  Crucibles,  retorts,  magnetic  ap- 
paratus, electrical  machines,'  microscopes,  jars, 
receivers,  philosophical  instruments,  and  books, 
crowded  every^part.  No  chemical  theory  was 
too  wild,'  no  enterprise  too  difficult  for  me.  I 
think  I  was  tfeareely  sane  at  this  time,  for  I  be- 
gan to  hate  mankind,  and  live  solely  for  myself 
and  my  own  mind.  'When  I  am  of  age,*  I 
promised  myself,  *I  will  seek  out  some  lonely 
solitude  where  travelers  never  pass,  and  there  I 
will  build  a  house  and  live  the  life  of  the  soul.' 
And  I  did  so.  My  parents  died  before  I  left  the 
university,  and  when  I  passed  out  of  its  gates  I 
stepped  forth  into  the  wide  world;  a  creature 
ignorant  of  the  usages  of  Kfe ;  possessed  of  riches 
for  vrhich  I  had  no  value ;  lonely,  learned,  and 
friehdiess.  Yet  not  utterly  friendless:  I  had' 
contracted  a  friendship — ^if  friendship  that  could 
be  called  that  consisted  solely  in  the  interchange 
of  thought,  for  I  believe  we  had  never  even 
shaken  hands  or  broken  bread  togetherr-with 
the  professor  of  mathematics  under  whom  I  had 
studied.  To  him  alone  I  bade  a  forewell ;  to 
him  confided  my  plans  of  retirement;  to  him 
promised  the  knowledge  of  my  retreat  as  soon 
as  I  had  established  myself  in  it,  --and  to  him 
offered  the  hospitality  of  that  roof  when  I  ob- 
tained it.  It  was  not  long  before  I  found  such 
an  one  as  I  desired.  I  left  Germany  and  crossed 
over  to  England.  My  old  friends  were  all  re- 
moved, or  married,  or  dead.  My  parents  were 
no  more;  you  were  at  college:  and  the  dead 
and  empty  aspect  of  the  land  in  which  I  no 
longer  found  any  associations  of  my  youth  re- 
mafaiing  struck  me  with  sorrow.  I  felt  bitteriy 
the  loss  of  those  to  whom  I  owed  not  only  bii4h 
and  fortune,  but  reverence  and  love.  All  En- 
gland setoied  like  a  grave,  and  I  hurried  from  it 
without  even  seeking  you  out  at  Canbhridge. 
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Had  yott  been  Uvrng  Khj  where  alone,  I  void^ 
have  traveled  day  and  night  to  preae  your  band 
once  more ;  but  I  loathed  the  tight  of  men,  and 
I  dreaded  to  enter  to  vast  a  communitj  to  find 
you.  I  went  on  to  France,  avoiding  Paris  and 
all  large  townt,  and  made  for  the  remoter  pror- 
incet.  There  I  hoped  to  ditcover  tome  old 
chateau,  where  I  might  seclude  myself  amid  the 
woods  and  tolitndes,  where  the  people  and  even 
the  language  was  unknown  to  me.    I  found  it. 

*'  It  was  in  Languedoc  that  I  lighted  tqpon  the 
bouse  which  was  henceforth  to  be  my  world.  It 
was  a  lofty  and  noble  chateau,  bng  deserted,' 
half  mined,  and  surrounded  by  woods.  The 
nearest  village  was  six  miles  away,  and  save  a 
few  solitary  huts  occupied  by  the  very  poorest 
of  the  peasants,  I  had  hO  neighbor  nearer  than 
that  village.  Nothing  could  be  more  romantic 
than  the  situation,  and  nothing  could  better  have 
suited  with  my  frame  of  mind.  The  mansion 
was  built  op  a  little  eminence,  so  that  the  tup- 
rets  and  grotesque  chimneys  peeped  above  the 
trees.  A  noble  avenue  had,  in  the  old  times, 
led  to  the  great  entrance,  but  was  now  utterly 
impassable  with  weeds  and  briars.  Grass  grew 
on  the  paths ;  rabbits  burrowed  in  the  gardens ; 
broken  statues,  green  with  moss,  stood  soHtaiy 
sentinels  amid  the  desolation ;  and  the  owl  and 
the  bat  lodged  in  the  deserted  chambers.  This 
was  the  spot  which  I  had  sought'  for :  here  I 
could  be  happy.  I  sought  out  the  notary  in  the 
nearest  post-town,  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
propeny  had  been  intrusted  to  him  for  sale,  and 
that  I  was  the  first  who  had  offered  to  purchase 
it.  It  was  the  mansion  of  a  noble ,  fiunily  who 
had  lallen  in  the  revolution  of  *93,  and  now  be- 
longed to  a  descendant  of  the.irSi  a  rich  planter 
in  Jamaica,  who  had  long  since  wished  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  I  bought  it  for  a  trifie,  and  had  one 
wing  repaired  and  rendered  habitable  for  my  use ; 
the  rest  I  allowed  to  continue  in  its  gradual  decay. 
My  solitude  was  called  the  *  Chateau  Regniei.* 

**  I  sent  workmen  from  Toulouse,  apd  books 
from  Paris  and  Germany,  and  in  the  space  of 
tWo  months  fovmd  myself  in  the-  paradise  of  my 
wishes.  I  had  chosen  the  right  wing  for  my 
^habitation,  and  had  fitted  up  three  rooms  for 
myself  alcme,  and  two  more  at  some  distance 
away  for  my  attendant.  These  rooms  opened 
out  of  each  x>ther ;  the  first  was  my  dining  and 
breakfast-room,  the  second  my  bed-chamber,  the 
third  and  remotest  my  study.  I  had  a  motive  in 
this  arrangement.  The  walls  were  enormously 
thick,  and  the  doors  I  had  baized  and  strength- 
ened. I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country— -the 
place  was  desolate,  and  I  fortified  it  like  a  place 
of  defense,  tot  I  might  be  rdbbed  and  murdered 
and  .no  man  the  wiser.  Again,  silence  as  well 
as  solitude  was  my  luxury,  and  when  all  the 
doors  were  closed  (and  the  door  of  the  outer 
apartment,  or  dining-room,  was  double)  no  sound 
oould  reach  thy  study  from  within  or  withoot, 
and  none  oould  issue  thence.  Still  further  to 
enhance  this  pleasure  I  had  the  narrow  windows 
of  the  laUer  walled  up,  and  lived,  when  among 
my  books,  in  perpetual  night.    The  walls  were 


hong  with  oiimson  draptriaa,  and  fitted  ttmml 
miA  book  shelves ;  a  table  at  ooo  end  snppeiled 
my  diemical  and  phileaophirsl  instramenta; 
another,  near  the  fire-place,  was  laden  with  books 
and  writing  matorinis ;  an  tesy  chair  stood  be- 
side it,  and  a  noble  cahiDet,  to  the  right  of  the 
fire-place,  contained  my  more  valuable  papers, 
minerals,  dec.  A  silver  lamp  s—pended  by  deli* 
oate  chain-work  hung  from  the  oeikng  and  q>read 
a  soft  light  through  the  chamber,  ssid  a  power- 
ful spirit-laB^  stood  oa  the  table  beside  my 
reading-desk.  Busts  of  philosophen  and  poets, 
ahowing  whiftely  against  the  erimson  cnrtsina, 
kicked  nobly  from  the  top  of  ovoiy  boskfass ; 
and  from  the  dkrksoed  room*  the  dwpeffied  walls, 
the  silent  worid  of  knowledge  wkicfc  It  hekl  the 
passionless  scnlptnre,  and  the  thiekly-car^sMd 
floor — which  gave  back  no  eeho.when  yon  trod 
upon  it — a  presence  of  stiUness«  a  ooliliide  *  which 
might  be  Mt,*  eaase  ever  the  w&am  and  dwelt  in 
it  like  an  invisible  aool. 

"  Hera,  then,  for  the  first  taoM  since  I  had 
left  ^ton,  I  felt  perfisctly  hifpy.  fint  for  th« 
variety  of  passing  into  the  eater  room  twfcs  in 
the  d^  to  take  my  meals,  I  should  nwt  have 
known  day  from  night.  At  twehre  and  atsssan 
I  partook  of  the  notessary  means  of  lUe ;  tnm 
two  in  the  morning  till  six  I  slept ;  all  the  real 
of  my  life  I  spent  in  my  study,  in  thought,  in 
communion  with  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The 
woman  whom  I  had  choaen  for  n^  servant  was 
•Id,  deaf;  and  a  Gorman.  I  hfld  brought  hor 
pern  Toulottse,  for  it  was  necsasary  that  wa 
should  understand  each  other's  kngvage,  and 
the  French  I  wss  totally  unaoqnainted  with. 

**  Thus  a  year  passed  on.  The  peasants  had 
ceased  to  wonder  at  my  habits,  tho  owls  snd 
bats  had  resettled  in  the  uninhabited  wing,  the 
rabbits  retnmed  to  the  gardena,  and  I,  ^  hermit 
of  ooience,  lived  to  n^aoU;  but  was  dead  to  the 
world.  One  day,  however,  to  n^  amaiement, 
while  seated  at  dinner,  with  my  old  attendant 
waiting  upon  ma,  the  door,  which  on  these  oc- 
casions was  left  nnfastsned,  was  alowly  opened, 
and  a  head  came  cautionsly  through.  ItwaaM. 
Schneider,  my  old  profiMsor  of  mathematitas  at 
Gottingen.  I  was  reaUy  glad  to  aee  him,  more 
glad  tlMUi  I  chose  to  ooofess,  evea  to  myself  I 
loved  my  retreat,  but  it  iocs  a  pleasure  onoe  mora 
to  see  a  frmiliar  ftMse,  once  mere  to  listen  to  a 
fiumliar  voice,  once  mete  to  exchange  tbonghts 
vrith  a  living  brain,  and  read  them  in  a  oordial 
eye.  No  enjoyment  wbsoh  my  aindy  ever  had 
afforded  me  equaled  the  delight  with  which  1 
welcomed  that  good  man.  I  embraced  hifflt  I 
talked,  I  laughed,  I  forced  him  into  a  diair,  uid 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  my  simple  meal  I 
drank  hishealth ;  I  oyerwhehned  him  with  qnee- 
tions  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  I  behaved 
more  like  a  schoolbaor  than  a  atndent,  snd  conld 
have  danced  lor  joy.  fie  understood  me  and 
joined  in  my  gayety.  We  retreated  to  the 
study ;  I  showed  him  with  piide  ny  books,  my 
instruments,. ray  eilent  solitude.  I  described  to 
him  my  mode  of  life,  and  finally  hitsaaied  him  to 
come  and  spend  with  ms  lbs  naainder  of  hie 
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exiitenot.  We  w«ra  lo  happj  that  day !  I 
nerer  thottgkt  the  tight  of  any  human  being 
eeold  give  me  wnA  delight.  M.  Schneider  did 
Met  at.  once  accept  all  ngr  proposttiona,  but  he 
would  remain  with  me  at  ^eaet  for  some  weeks. 
I  Ibte  aa  if  an  my  weaMi  could  jcareely  purchase 
aofficteBttoentertaiiibinL  The  wines  and  viands 
•f  the  nei|^iboriDg  yillage  were  pot  half  good 
eno«gh  far  him ;  and  I  resolred  that  Very  night, 
when  he  had  ratived  t<S  rest  (for  I  had  installed 
him  in  oty  only  he<hroom),  to  hire  a  horse  .from 
the  neigfaboring  poat-hoiise»  and  gallop  down  to 
Tookose  myaelf  to  order  theno6«UUie  luxuries 
aad  ceiBfoits  I  could  get.  We  sat  in  oohyersa^ 
tnon  Ci|l  an  advanced  hour  of  the  morning; — 
serer  had  I  found  oonirerBaliQe  so  dfdSgfaWhl. 
The  clock  was  strikiBg  three  when  I  rose  t» 
leave  the  house.  I  folt'so  want  of  rest,  and  I 
antknpatcd  Witfavpteasnie  ihe  walk  to  the  p#st« 
koBse  in  the  fipsh  momiog  air.  My  friend 
Bstired  to  bed :  I  wrapped  myself  cloeely  in  ovy 
tiaveliiig  cloak,  put  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  with- . 
in  the  breast  of  my  riding  aoat,  opened  the  out- 
er doon  without  a  soiuid,  dosed  them,  and 
passed  thravgh  the  hal  and  the  great  door  into 
the  gny  mttrning.  Neyer,  since  my  residence 
there,  had  I  take^  a  walk  of  ao  many  miles ; 
»e«er  had  I  sti^d  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
park  aad  gardens  of  the  Chateau  Regnier.  It 
was  autumn :  the  ved  and  yellow  leares  lay  thick 
•pon  the  pathway  as  I  strode  n^iidly  through 
the  forest :  the  morning  sun  came  slowly  up  m 
the  east  and  oast  bright  slanting  lights  between 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  .trees :  tiie  wild 
birds  woke  up  one  alter  another  in  their  nests  up 
in  the  hranehes,  aad  taking  the  song  from  aadi 
other  fitted  the  air  with  meiody.  Sweet  scents 
of  distaat  fields  came  on  the  breeze :  the  hare 
started  at  my  footfoll  and  darted  acrbes  mj  path ; 
a  beautifiil  iiiaid  glided  asray  in  the  grass ; — the 
son  eame  up  bright  and  strong — the  birds  sang 
loader  and  louder,  and  the  sunshine  and  song 
were  in  n^  heart  also,  ai)d  I  amA  JoyfhHy— *The 
frof  Id  is  lovely,  and  all  that  therein  is.  Solitude 
is  not  the  only  good.  Blessed  be  Oed,  who 
made  the  world,  so  beantifiil  and  so  glad !'  I 
seemed  on  that  morning  to  bathe  in  the  Bgfatof 
a  mose  generous  and  divine  philosophy.  The 
meeting  with  my  old  friend  had  been  good  for 
me,  and  from  henceforth  I  folt  that  my  lifo 
pnunised  higher  and  holier  results  than  the  self* 
ish  indulgence  of  intelleotnal  punroits.  I  reached 
the  post^ouse,  mounted  a  fieet  and  spirited  house, 
and  rode  away  at  frill  speed  to  Toufoaoe.  I  had 
no  time  to  lose,  for  the  town  was  fuH  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  I  reooUeoted  with  laughing  sur- 
prise that,  following  the  habit  of  many  months, 
I  had  mcehanicaHy  turoed  the  key  of  my  outer 
apartment,  and  put  it  in  ooy  wabtooat  pocket. 

**  *  Come  Heinrich,'  said  I  gayly,  to  myself, 
'  you  mujt  faDop  away,  for  you  have  looked  up 
the  profoesor,  and  .he  must  wait  for  you  before  he 
can  have  any  breakfost  1* 

^*  I  reached  the  town,  gave  such  ordevsasl  ve- 
foired,  remounted  the  horse,  and  began  retracing 
my  road.    It  was  nine  by  the  cathedral  dock. 


The  shops  in  Toulouse  vrere  all  opoi ;  people 
were  stirring  in  the  streets  and  on  the  high  road ; 
wagons  with  country-people  were  returning  hoeae 
from  selling  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  town- 
market  Every  one  gave  me  a  good-morning, 
and,  as  I  could  not  reply  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  I  answered  all  with  a  nod  and  a  smile. 
Many  l6oked  back  and  pointed  after  me.  They 
wondered  why  I  gallopsd  dong  so  fast  at  th^ 
eariy  hour.  '*Nine  o'clock,  Heinrich,'  add  I; 
'  make  haste !    The  professor  is  hungry.' 

**  On  I  went — trees,  hedges,  cottages  flew  past   ' 
me.    Sudden^  I  reodved  a  aevere  ahoek — a  foil 
— «  blow — and  I  know  no  more. 

**  When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  found 
■ysdf  lying  on  a  straw  bed  in  a  small  me^  cot- 
tage. An  old  woman  was  sitting  knitting  in  the 
doorway.  All  waa  silent^  and  I  lay  watohing  her 
busy  fingers  for  severd  minutes  in  a  stupid  ap- 
athy, wydi  neither  knew  nor  sought  to  know  the 
meaning  of  my  nttiatioB.  At  length  I  tried  lan- 
guidly to  turn  in  the  bed,  and  fdt  mysdf  seixed 
with  a  aharp  and  terrible  «gony,  that  forced  a 
scream  from  my  lips.  It  seemed  as  if  my  fret 
wertfbdngtimioff!  The  old  woman  ran  to  me,' 
brought  me  a  cup  of  Fder,  and  add  something 
in  FVenoh,  vrhich  was  of  course,  unintdlig9>Ie  to 
me,  put  her  haad  co  my  lips  when  I  was  about 
to  speak,  pointed  ta  my  foot,  and  shook  her  head 
compaadonatdy  as  die  looked  at  me. 

**  I  understood  her.  I  lemendMeed  the  shock 
*-the  fidl ;  mj  leg  waa  broken. 

^  I  grottiad  aloud— for  I  now  foH  great  pain  ; 
but  I  lay  still,  aad  tried  to  recall  dl  the  drcum- 
stances  to  my  mind. .  I  waa  on  horseback :  where 
was  I  coming  from  1  Prom  Toulouse*  I  remem- 
bersd.  What  did  I  want  at  Touhmse  1  Ah!  the 
Profossor  Sdmader  4he  key^^-tbe  lodced  door 
— the  dhrtanee— the  day-^all  flashed  upon  my 
memory,  an2,'halAfranlic,  I  tried  again  to  rise, 
and,  I  tiunk,  fointed  with  the  pain,  for  when.I 
again  beeame-  sensible,  tbess  woe  a  man  and  a  | 
young  giri  in  the  room ;  the  latter  was  bathing 
my  forehead  with  vinegar,  and  the  man  v^aa  foet 
faig  ay  pniilB.  Oh  tl^  miaery  of  that  waking ! 
Not  one— -not  one  to  eomprehend  my  word»— 
not  one  to  tcH  me  how  long  I  had  been  lying 
hdpleas  there— net  one  to  eendto  the  rescue  of 
my  firiend !  I  wept  butming  tean ;  I  preyed,  I. 
made  aigns,  I  addiysed  the  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  doctor,  in  German*  Latin,  and  English, 
bnt  he  only  shook  his  head,  and^whispered  with 
the  others.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  rise ;  they  hdd  • 
msi  down  by  force :  my  blood  burned,  my  limbs 
trembled,  I  waa  going  mad. 

^  I  thought  of  him,  my  ncible  friend,  dying, 
starving,  in  the  aooursed  solitude  of  the  diateau. 
No  aoimd  could  penetrate  those  doon ;  no  hu- 
man force  break  thfou^  them.  The  windows 
—alas !  thay  were  high  and  narrow,  and  barred 
i&e  a  prison,  dirough  my  own  caution.  The 
chimney — that  vras  not  wide  enough  for  a  child 
to  climb.  The  remains  of  our  dinner  was  left 
upon  the  table.  He  might  snstaiti  iifo  for  three 
days  upon  that,  with  economy;  but  how  kmg 
had  I  been  in  this  placol — periMpe  four,  peihipa 
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■ix,  perhaps  eight  days  aloeady !  I  dag  my  naik 
into  the  pahns  of  my  hands  with  despair  at  the 
idea.  Then  I  thought  of  Ugo  Foscolo— how  his 
body  was  foand  with  the  arm  gnawed  away  by 
his  own  teeth  in  the  agony  of  famine.  I  raiwd 
— I  wept~^I  groaned — my  brain  seemed  a  burn- 
ing coal.  I  was  in  a  delirious  fever  i  Oh,  the 
terrible  visions  of  a  mind  disordered  and  oppressed 
with  such  a  fearful  anguish  as  mine !  Madness  was 
wrought  to  a  despairing  fury,  passing  all  ordina- 
ry delirium,  by  thie  goadings  of  conscious  agony ; 
pain,  mental  and  bodily,  acting  in  terrH>le  con- 
cert, surrounded  me  with  torments  to  which  the 
fabled  hell  of  the  Flor^tine  were  no  more  than 
an  uneasy  dream.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to  be- 
hold my  guest  as  from  a  place  whence  I  could 
not  escape  to  his  dd.  I  saw  him  shake  the  bars 
of  the  narrow  casements  with  hopeless  fury.  I 
saw  his  pale  face — his  convulsed  limbs.  I  heaid 
him  curse  my  name ;  and  then,  oh,  horror !  ho 
fixed  his  dying-  eyes  on  mine,  and  so  chained 
mo,  withoujt  the  power  of  avoiding  their  &scin«* 
tion.  Again,  I  was  walking  Mrith  him  on  a  nar- 
row shelf  beside  a  burning  lake.  1  'fell :  I  im- 
plored him  to  save  me — ^but  to  extend  his  hand 
to  me,  or  I  should  perish :  and  methought  the 
dying  look  came  over  him  again,  and  hk  form 
dilated  as  he  bade  mo  fall  and  perish.  Again — 
but  these  recpUections  are  too  fearfbl !  I  was 
mad ;  and  when  reaaon  once  more  returned  to 
me,  I  found  myself  utterly  weakened,  and  help- 
less as  a  child.  I  looked  at  my  hands ;  they  were 
little  better  than  the  hands  of  a  skeleton.  I  made 
signs  to  them  for  a  looking-glass ;  my  beard  had 
reached  the  growth  of  weeks. 

*' Then  1  knew  that  my  friend  was  dead. 

*'  Dead  \ — never  more  to  call  me  by  my  name 
— ^never  more  to  toueh  my  hand|  or  gladden  me 
with  talk  of  high  and  wondrous  things.  Bead ! 
stilK  cold.  Drad,  and  by  my  means.  Dead  and 
unburiod.  Could  I  then  have  died,  so  to  call 
him  back  again  to  life,  1  would* have  rejoiced  to 
do  so.  Nay,  to  die  were  too  poor  a  sacrifice^ 
I  would  have  given  my  soul  to  do  it  la  mur- 
derer !  I  who  had  never  harmed  a  fly ;  who  had 
stepped  aside' from  Uie  snail  upon  my  patb; — I 
who  had  never  ohoked  the  sweet  songs  of  the 
birds  in  murderous  sport.  I  was  now  too  feeble 
and  too  broken-hearted  to  make  even  the  feint- 
eat  effort  to'  return  to  the  chateau.  I  prayed  for 
death;  yet  day  by  day,  I  gradually  recovered 
strength.  The  village  surgeon  who  attended  me 
"was  no  more  than  an  unlettered. quack,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  I  riiould  have  escaped  with  life ; 
but  I  did,  and  the  more  I  loathed  to  live,  the 
more  I  felt  that  death  rejected  me. .  Gradually 
my  limb  strengthened,  and  they  lifted  me  Occa- 
sionally from  the  bed  to  a  garden  seat,  where  I 
might  breathe  the  cool  fresh  air  of  early  winten 
They  were  all  kind  and  gentle  to  me,  but  grate- 
ful I  couU  not  be  for  care  or  attention,  since  to 
exist  was  now  and  henceforward  a  perpetual 
misery.  Besides,  they  had  found  me  no  ungen- 
erous guest :  I  had  a  considerable  sum  with  me 
when  f  went  to  Toulouse,  and  the  residue  amply 
satisfied  their  claims.    By-and-by  I  could  even 


walk  with  diflkolty  from  room  to  room,  sad  I 
had  no  excuse  to  remain  with  them  leager.  But 
BOW  I  dreaded  to  return;  now  I  shiunk  firooi 
the  thoughts  of  the  rooms  where  I  knew  the 

body  of  my  friend  ^was 

"  I  went  at  last  A  rude  conveyance  bore  me 
home.  It  was  mid-day  when  I  left  the  eottago, 
and  the  rapid  winter  night  had  ekm^d  in  before 
we  reached  the  gates  of  the  chateau.  Hers  I  bid 
my  entertainers  ferewell,  and  insisted  on  ap> 
proaching  Alone  those  walls  from  which  1  had 
so  long  remained  absent.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing bright  and  dull  on  every  tree  and  shrub.  I 
am  not  superstitious,  a  thriM  of  dread  crept  over 
me  when  I  stood  before  the  house,  and  saw  the 
bats  flitting  in  the  luins,  and  beheld  the  pale  light 
on  the  windows  of  the  fetal  rooms  whkh  I  had 
inhabited.  I  ascended  the  broken  steps— the 
great  door  yielded  to  my  toueh— a  light  beneath 
a  distant  door  evidencei^  that  my  old  servant  was 
yet  feithfiil  to  her  guardianship.  I  opened  it,  and 
beheld  her  aleeping  soundly  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner. Yonder,  to  the  right,  down  that  dark  cor- 
ridor, lay  the  recmis  which  I  had  lived  in ;  yon- 
der, the  locked  and  fetal  door.  The  cold  dew 
stood  upon  my  brow;  I  took  #  lighted  candle 
from  the  table,  and  forced  myself  to  go  on.  At 
the  door  I  paused  again ;  even  when  &e  key  was 
in  and  turned  I  hesitated,  and  wouM  fein  have 
deferred  it;  then  I  pushed  it  open,  walked  straight 
up  to  the  table,  and  laid  the  candle  down.  He 
was  not  there.  This  was  a  relief  to  me.  I  dread- 
ed to  find  him  in  the  first  room,  and  thanked  God 
that  the  sight  of  his  corpse  had  not  met  my  eyes 
on  the  firi^  entrance.  I  closed  the  door  and 
looked  round  the  chamber  in  every  part  My 
heart  sickened  when  I  beheld  the  disMder  in 
which  it  lay.  Chairs,  books,  and  cushions  were 
lyhig  on  the  floor ;  a  thick  dust  covered  every 
object ;  the  dishes  were  yet  on  the  table  where 
we  had  dined  together;  a  few  bones,  covered, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  deposit  of  months,  were 
scattered  on  the  cloth.  A  wateh  was  lying  be- 
side them ;  it  had  stopped  long,  long  ago  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  lay  there  blimk  and  speech- 
less. It  was  Schneider's.  I  knew  it  again.  Alas! 
alas !  t3rpe  of  its  owner;  the  busy  heart  was  mute 
and  motionless.  I  wept ;  tears  seemed  to  ease 
my  heart  of  the  heavy  load  that  was  crushing  it 
within  my  breast.  I  gathered  leeolutien  once 
more,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  second  cham- 
ber. But  he  was  not  there  either.  The  bed  was 
black  with  dust— he  had  slept  in  it  when  I  left 
him ;  and  there  tossed  and  uncovered,  it  remain- 
ed- as  when  he  last  arose  from  it  At  the  win- 
dow a  table  was  standing,  and  on  the  table  a 
chair.  Some  panes  of  glass  were  broken,  through 
which  the  night  air  came  down  upon  me  and 
blew  the  flame  of  the  candle  hither  and  thjther. 
There  he  had  climbed  and  striven  to  escape,  but 
the  iron  bars  defied  him ;  he  had  broken  the  win- 
dow, and  cried  in  vain  for  help ;  the  attendant 
was  deaf  and  infirm,  and  no  soul  ever  penetrated 
the  grounds  of  the  chateau.  It  was  pUin,  that 
my  study  was  his  tomb.  The  certainty  fioie  my 
blood,  and  I  trembled  in  every  limb.    Now  that 
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it  WM  a  eertaintj  I  felt  unable  to  move  one  itep 
in  ^vance.  There  waa  the  atady  door  not  en- 
tirely cloaed,  and  yet  not  eofficientlj  open  to  re- 
veal aaght  within.  There  was  his  living  tomb. 
It  must  be  done !  every  breath  of  air  through 
the  shattered  panes  threatened  to  extinguish  ray 
light.  Better  to  face  the  worst  than  be  left  there 
in  sudden,  fearful  darkness.  I  groaned  involnn- 
tarily,  and  started  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 
I  advanced — I  extended  my  hand.  Good  God ! 
the  door  resisted  me  !  Yes,  there — there  across 
the  threshold,  lay  a  dark  and  shapeless  mass.  I 
cQold  eqly  'Open  it  by  main  strength,  and  all 
strength  on  the  instant  failed  me.  Terror  tied 
my  tongue.  I  felt  a  scream  of  horror  rising  to 
my  lipSt  but  had  not  the  power  to  utter  it,  and, 
staggering  slowly  under  the  burden,  the  ago- 
nising burden  of  supreme  fear^  I  dragged  myself 
back  again  through  the  rooms,  locked  the  doors, 
alpng  the  corridor  and  hall,  and  out  once  more 
among  tbs  trees  and  the  moonlight.  On  I  went 
and  never  once  looked  back;  out  through  the 
great  open  gates,  on  along  the  high  road.  Dread 
and  an  unnatural  strength  poss««sed  me.  Yes- 
terday I  could  scarcely  walk  thirty  yards  without 
pain  and  £aitigue ;  now,  I  was  insensible  to  mere 
bodily  grievances.  I  used  the  fractured  limb 
without  attending  to  the  exquisite  sufiering  it 
must  have  occasioned  me.  At  last  fatigue  over- 
powered, me.  I  sat  down  by  the  roadside.  A 
vehicle  passed  by.  The  driver  saw  and  assisted 
me  to  enter  it.  At  last,  after  many  changes  and 
stages,  I  reached  Paris.  I  have  since  then  wan- 
derad  over  Europe.  Languedoc  and  the  Chatteu 
Regnier  I  have  not  beheld  since  that  awful  night. 
I  am  a  pilgrim  and  an  outcast  .without  peace  or 
rest^— wandering,  a  shadow,  among,  men  and' 
cities,  in  some  one  of  which  I  hope  to  find  a 
gfave.^*.  ....*. 

Heinrich  S.  I  never  saw  again.  Front  time 
to  time  I  hear  of  him  as  having  been  sefen  in 
some  far  off  land — ^three  years-  since  he  was  in 
Russia,  and  last  summer  I  was  told  that  he  had 
been  for  a  few  weeks  in  Vienna.  But  I  know 
not;  report  is  ever  vague  and  uncertain.  He 
lives,  I  fear :  perhaps  t^e  next  news  may  be  of 
his  death.  I  hope  so ;  for  life  is  terrible  with 
him.    May  he  die  in  peace ! 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

A  YOUNG  fellow  of  high  connexions,  edu- 
cated at  Sandhurst,  and  having  subsequently 
got  his  commission  in  one  of  the  **  crack"  cavalry 
regiments  (Lancers  or  Hussars,  we  decline  to 
say  which),  became  rapidly  inaugurated  in  all 
the  ways  of  fashionable  London  life.  He  can^ 
tared  in  the  parks,  lounged  about  the  Clubs ;  the 
Opera  and  Almaoks  were  his,  with  their  songs, 
and  dances,  and  winning  smiles.  He  hunted, 
he  shot,  he  raced,  he  gained,  he  drank,  «nd  "  all 
that,"  until  one  morning  his  father  sent  for  him. 
He  had  been  allowed  five  hundred  a  yiear,  be- 
sides his  pay,  and  he  had  been  living  at  the  rate 
of  five  thousand — as  near  as  it  could  be  calcu- 
lated. What  his  father  said  was  to  this  effect  : 
*'  Arthur,  yoa*re  going  to  the  devil,  and  I  must 


stop  yen.  Sell  out  directly,-  sir,  and  leave  the 
country  for  three  years.  Til  pay  your  debts 
here,  and  allow  you  just  enough  to  live.  Learn 
to  do  aomething  for  yourself;  and  come  back  in 
your  right  senses."  So,  the  young  comet  sold 
his  commission,  and  sailed  for  Australia 

Not  intending  to  go  to  the  Diggings,  and  hear- 
ing that  Sydney  was  a  fiur  nicer  place  to  reside 
in  than  dust-drivmg  Melbourne  ("  which  nobody 
can  deny,  deny"),  he  landed  at  that  place,  and 
after  a  short  stay  to  recover  so  long  a  voyage, 
he  rodf  up  into  the  bush  some  hundred  miles. 
He  was  a  prMty  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  had 
something  in  his  head  that  way.  Horses  brought 
high  prices  in  Melbourne,  and  if  he  could  get 
them  over  land  there,  it  might  be  "  doing  some- 
thing for  himself,"  as  his  father  had  recom- 
mended. 

At  East  Maitland,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  i^ydney,'  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a 
youhg  fellow  about  his  -own  age;  and,  after 
what  they  considered- ** mature  deliberation," 
they  agreed  to  purchase  not  horses,  but  four 
hundred  head  of  bullocks,  engage  a  bullockr 
driver  to  help  in  the  work,  and  drive  them  over 
land  to  Melbourne.  The  distance  by  a  direct 
route,  and  using  roads,  woiild  not  exceed  five  or 
six  hundred  miles  ;  but,  as  they  would  have  to 
go  winding  and  zig-sa^ging  and  crossing  hills 
and  swamps  and  fields  and  creeks  in  order  to 
find  constant  food  and  water  for  the  cattle,  the 
distance  would  not  be  for  short  of  nine  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  miles.  They  purchased  the  bul- 
locks, engaged  a  regular  bullock-driver  (the 
driving  of  these  homed  gentry,  whether  loose  or 
yoked,  being  a  ^)>ecial  art,  needing  considerable 
practice),  and  off  they  started. 

Besides  the  four  hundred  bullocks,  they  had 
nine  horses,  and  a  dray.  Three  of  the  horses 
they  rode,  three  were  attac^hed  to  the  dray,  and 
the  remaining  three  they  drove  loose  in  the  rear 
of  the  bullocks,  on  the  flank,  or  as  they  liked'  to 
go.  The  dray  was  laden  with  some  bags  of  oats 
for  the  horses,  provisions  for  three  men,  a  change 
of  outer  clothing,  two  changes  of  underclothing, 
blankets,  spare  harness,  cordage,  hobbles,  two 
double-barreled  guns,  a  rifle,  and  a  few  tools — 
such  as  wood-axes,  knives,  a  spade^  hammer, 
and  nails. 

Day  after  day,  through  it»  splitudes  of  the 
bush,  pleasingly  varied  at  times  by  miles  of  bog, 
or  leagues  of  swamp,  amidst  which  they  had  to 
sleep,  or  get  such  rest  in  the  night  as  they  could, 
our  two  young  gentlemen  accommodated  them- 
selves to  studying  the  uncouth  mysteries  of 
"  stock-driving ;"  aiding  and  assisting  their  pro- 
fessor elect  in  all  his  countless  exigencies  and 
requirements.  Our  comet,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  all  these  moving  homs,  was 
scarcely  one-and-twenty,  and,  moreover,  looked 
still  jfjnngcT  than  he  was.  His  friend  Went- 
worth  was  about  twenty-five,  of  fair  complexion, 
and  apparently  of  no  great  strength.  The  bul- 
lock-driver was  a  rough,  sun-browned,  brawny, 
bearded  old  colonial  and  bush-man.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  capacities  of  his 
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gentleiiien  comp«iii<lD«,  nor  bb  opinMn  of  tbe 
fate  that  awaited  them.  He  leld  them,  in  hb 
abrupt,  gruff,  jocular  way,  that  the)r*d  never  see 
Melbourne.  He  should  bury  them  both  in  the 
bush,  and  take  on  the  bullocka.  They  wished 
him  a  good  market  for  them  on  hie  arriTal,  and 
drank  hia  health  on  the  spot  in  a  '*  nobbier"  of 
brandy  from  the  keg  in  the  dray. 

T)ie  mpst  exhausting  part  of  the  work  waa 
the  necessity  of  the  "  stock"  being  watched  by 
night.  On  one  oocaaioo,  when  it  was  the  bnllock- 
driver's  watch,  he  thought  fit,  in  the  greatness 
of  his  experience,  to  consider  that  it  was  **  aD 
right  ;**  whereupon  he  loUed  himself  up  in  his 
blanket,  and  went  hat  asleep.  Some  time  after, 
our  comet  awok»— saw  the  watch  now  lying 
rolled  up^looked  about,  listened,  and  became 
satisfied  that  a  number  of  bullocks  had  strayed 
across  the  creek,  and  that  more  were  following 
them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  arouse  the  pro- 
ftssional  gentleman  to  any  activity,  or  apparent 
understai^ing  of  the  ease,  he  shook  Wentworth, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  "  What  shall 
we  dol**  said  his  friend.  **  We  must  swim  the 
creek  and  go  after  them,"  said  tbe  comet.  "  All 
right !"  answered  the  oUier.  Up  they  got,  swam 
the  creek — in  their  clothes,  carrying  their  kmg 
boots  in  their  mouths— and  went  after  the  but 
locks. 

The  beasts  were  tu  afi^,  and  set  off,  as  soon 
as  they  found  who  was  upon  their  track.  What 
with  windings  and  doubles,  and  some  going  in 
one  direction,  and  some  in  another,  the  pursuers 
bad  to  follow  the  bullocks  eighteen  miles  before 
they  brought  them  all  together  (except  three, 
who  were  lost)  back  to  the  creek.  Having  driv* 
en  them  in,  the  two  amateur  drovers  were  about 
to  follow,  when  Wentworth  said  he  was  too  tired 
to  carry  his  boots  over  in  his  teeth,  as  they  filled 
with  water  and  dragged  behind,  so  he  attempted 
to  whirl  them  over  across  the  creek.  They  fell 
short  of  the  bank,  and  wem  carried  down  the 
stream. 

Arrived  on  the  other  side,  the  swimmers  rest- 
ed an  hour  or  two,  and  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  The  boggy  state  of  the  ground  was 
such  thai  they  eould  scarcely  get  the  dray  through 
it,  and  continually  expected  to  havo  to  thr^ 
every  thing  away  of  its  load  excepting  the  oats 
and  their  little  store  of  provisions.  Wentworth 
•  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  into  the  drfy,  and 
he  had  to  follow  barelbot.  He  did  the  saoM  aU 
the  next  day  when  the  ground  changed  to  un- 
even rocks  and  stones,  and  cracks  and  holes, 
and  his  feet  were  cut  and  bleeding  during  twelve 
hours ;  but  not  one  word  of  complaint  escaped 
his  lips.  The  ensuing  morning,  at  daybreiak, 
they  *'  came  upon"  an  M  pair  of  shoee  that  had 
been  thrown  away^  and  WentworUi  was  a  happy 
man. 

They  had  now  been  seven  weeks  on  the  road, 
and  soon  after  the  little  event  of  the  creek,  juat 
recorded,  our  comet,  who  was  a  masterly  horse- 
man, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  concern : 
taking  the  lead  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty,  and 
continually  '*  ordering  eovea  about,"  as  the  bnl- 


loek^river  morosely  oemplafawd.  FMiag  hb 
"  ait"  thus  distanced,  and  eemparatively  takim 
out  of  hb  hands,  the  latter  persenage  annottneed 
hb  intentbn  of  immediately  withdrawing  hb 
services.  The  comet  said,  Well,  he  ceald  go. 
AU  right,  old  boy.  Good-dey!  .  The  buHoek- 
driver  wanted  to  be  paid.  Cornet  said  he  ooald 
not  easily  manage  it,  M  be  and  Wentwoith  had 
only  thbtem  shillisiga  and  sizpenco  between 
them  at  thb  present.  He  might  take  that  The 
buUock-driver  said  he  couldn't  take  that.  There 
was  no  alternative,  so  he  went  on,  and  gradually 
became  more  reeonciled,  and  •even  tried  lo  make 
himself  agreeable. 

In  thb  way  they  jomneyed,  making  as  mueb 
ground  as  they  eould  by  day,  and  turning  aside 
toward  evening  to  fini  pasture  fer  the  stock, 
and  such  qnaiUity  of  sleep  for  themeelves,  in 
tum,  as  the  wandering  fancies  of  the  beasts 
would  permit  Thus  passed  days  upon  &»fm 
frithout  their  meeting  a  singltB  human  beinfr,  and 
sotaietimes  they  met  ne  one  for  fFoeka.  When 
they  did  fell  in  with  any  body,  it  would  be  a  shep- 
herd, or  squatter,  or  stock-keeper,  peiHaps  ,enly 
seen  a  mile  or  two  distant ;  or  they  would  meet 
a  party  of  the  Aboriginee.  On  one  oeeasien 
seven  of  these  advan^d  with  spears  (they  are 
fetal  marksmen),  but  the  comet's  rifie  waa  up  in 
a  trice.  He  would  in  all  probability  have  '*  pot- 
ted" the  foimnost  of  them,  if  they  bad  not  aD 
instantly  scurried  into  the  bush. 

They  were  now  in  the  thhd  month  ef  tbefar 
journey.  Their  first  suit  of  elothes  had  been 
quite  wom  out,  and  flung  away,  and  the  remaiii- 
ing  suit  vraa  in  rags.  As  for  the  oomet,  he  vraa 
reduced  to  hb  ^it-sleeves  and  half  a  waistcoat : 
he  had  ridden  the  seat  off  his  corduroys,  and  the 
legs  hung  in  shreds  and  tatters. 

One  morning,  about  daybreitk,  lieing  feat 
asleep,  and  having  had  a  hard  night's  work  in 
riding  after  stragglers.  Comet  Arthur  was  rather 
disturbed  by  a  strange  voice  calling  out,  **  I  s^, 
young  man  W  The  place  where  they  were,  was 
a  shed  near  a  hut  belonging  to  a  sheep  station, 
and  the  comet  being  fer  more  comfiMtable  than 
usual,  declined  to  notice  the  overture ;  but  the 
fellow  persisted,  tiU  the  sleeper  opened  hb  eyes 
and  yawned  at  him  with  no  very  gratefiil  gesture. 
This  fellow  was  a  butcher  on  horseback,  carry- 
ing a  long  riding  whip  with  a  hook  at  one  ei^ 
**I  say,  3Foung  man,"  aaid  he,  wbere*s  year 
master  1"  Our  comet  drowsily  lemariied  that 
he  was  pretty  well  his  own  master  out  there,  and 
he  fenetisd  those  bullocks  belonged  lo  him.  **Now, 
you  be  blowed,"  said  the  butcher.  Comet  toM 
him  he  could  net  be  blowed  (and  wonldnt  if  he 
could,  as  he  saw  no  reason  for  it),  and  turning 
hb  back  addressed  himself  again  to  sleep.  **  This 
won't  suit  me,  young  man,"  shouted  the  butchev, 
"  I  tell  you  I  want  to  bid  for  some  o*  thae  beasta. 
I  want  that  wide  hoop-hora'd  'm-^thae  three 
red  staggy  boms— the  strawberry  snail-hoin, 
and  the  dirty-bla<^  big  'un  inlying  down.  Gel 
up,  cant  you.  Don't  by  there  lUte  a  precioue 
nalwd  Aepr,  but  be  smart!"  So  saying,  thn 
butcher  dismounted,  and  began  to  moleet  ^ 
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•btper  in  a  nide  and  rMioulous  way  with  the 
hook  end  of  his  whip,  using  very  rough  language ; 
whereupon  our  cornet  arose,  and  **  polished  him 
off**  in  first-rate  style,  being  a  fair  boxer.  The 
butcher,  after  a  few  rounds,  deliberately  re- 
mounted his  horse,  sat  in  his  saddle  looking  at 
his  "  young  man'' — then  said,  "  [Well,  Tm  blow^ 
ed !''  and  rode  away. 

They  had  some  very  cold  weather  about  this 
time,  especially  during  the  nights,  and  they  lost 
six  of  their  horses,  almost  entirely  ironl  the  cold, 
as  they  had  no  means  of  sheltering  them.  After 
this,  the  remaining  three  horses  being  needed 
for  the  dray,  they  followed  the  drove  of  bollocks 
on  foot,  for  nearly  a  month.  The  few  clothes 
that  had  remained  to  them  were  torn  .piecemeal 
from  their  bodies  in  passing  through  (he  low 
scrub  and  swampy  osier  beds,  till  our  comet's 
sole  personal  effects  were  a  pair  of  stocking-legs 
and  a  tooth-brush.  This  latter  very  useful  arti- 
cle had  been  found  loose  in  the  dray,  and  was 
displayed  as  a  trophy. 

They  lost  upward  of  a  hundred  tmlkieks  in 
the  bogs  and  swamps,  or  by  straying  away  in 
the  night.  Following  on  foot  was  a  great  dis- 
advantage, to  say  nothing  of  the  work.  At 
length  they  approached  a  little  bush  inn,  and  a 
burly  old  brown-beiurded  follow,  pleasantly  drunk, 
issued  forth  to  meet  them,  crying  out,  *'My 
name's  Jem  Bowles — glasses  round ! "  He  made 
them  all  have  nobblov  of  brandy,  and  plenty  to 
eat,  and  got  them  som^  cloAes^^enough  to  ride 


in — and  three  good  bush  horses  in  exchange  for 
bullocks.  He  made  them  stay  there  a  day  and 
night  at  his  expense.  He  had  tak«n  a  great 
liking  to  the  comet.  But  he  often  took  likings, 
and  habitually  treated  every  body.  **  Glasses 
round !" 

Jem  Bowles  was  a  great  stock-keeper,  and 
well  known  on  the  road.  It  was  his  habit  to 
**  drink  his  bullocks"  on  the  way  to  market,  and 
then  to^  return  home.  He-  had  been  known  to 
drink  seventy  head,  in  a  few  days,  at  one  bush 
inn.  Of  course  he  war  lobbed,  as  he  kept  no 
'count  of  the' "  glasses  round*.' 46  which  he  treat- 
ed every  body  all  day  bng.  He  was  now  drink- 
ing his  last  ten  head  of  bullocks. 

Our  comet  and  his  -  colleagues  being  once 
more  horsed,  proceeded  on  their  way,  uproar- 
iously grateful  to  Jem  Bowleg  and  eventually 
reached  Melbourne,  leaving  the  dray  behind 
them  in  the  bush,  where  it  had  at  last  "given 
in,"  wheel  and  axle.  The  journey  had  Ukbn 
them  neariy  foar  months.  They  had  lo? t,  in  all, 
eight  horseft,  and  a  hundred  and  three  bullocks : 
the  remainder,  nevertheless/ sold  well.  After 
paying  all  expenses,  including  every  thing,  our 
comet  made,  ^s  his  share,  above  one  hundred 
pounds  profit.  Little  enough  for  such  labor; 
but  still  very  good  as  thei  first  earnings  of  a 
"  young  man."  The  very'  same  day,  he  met  in 
the  street  the  butcher  whose  hide  he  had  tanned 
in  the  bush ;  and  the  butch^  touched  his  hat  to 
him.    This  is  a  fragment  of  Australian  life. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  not  being  in  session,  political  inter- 
est, during  the  past  month,  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  upon  the  ^)pointments  to  the 
various  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  Administration. 
Of  the  appointments  already  made,  the  most  import- 
ant are  those  of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Borland  of  Arkanaa^B  to 
Central  America,  and  Mr.  Soul^  of  Louisiana  to 
Spain.  Special  significance  is  attached  to  the  last, 
from  the  indication  it  is  supposed  to  furnish  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  Spain  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
The  seat  in  the  Senate  vacated  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Soul^,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Hon. 
John  Slidell.  The  large  amount  of  patronage  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Collectors  in  the  principal.  Custom 
Houses,  invests  these  ai^intments  with  no  small 
importance.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  Collectorahip  at  New  York,  which  after  hav- 
ing been  declined  by  Hon.  Mr.  Dickinson,  was  be- 
stowed upon  Hon.  Greene  C.  Bronson,  late  Chief 

Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York. From  New 

Mexico  we  have  intelligence  of  national  rather  than 
of  local  interest.  It  seem*  that  on  the  frontiers  of 
that  Territory  is  a  tract,  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley, 
some  175  miles  long  by  30  or  40  broad,  which  has 
been  claimed  both  l^  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidal^  The  joint  Boundary  Commission  assigned 
the  valley  to  Mexico.  But  on  the  13th  of  March, 
Governor  Lane  of  New  Mexico,  **  upon  his  own 
official  responsibility,  and  without  orclen  from  the 


Cabinet  of  Washington,"  issued  a  proclamation  tak- 
ing possession  "  of  the  disputed  territory,  to  be  held 
provisionally  by^tbe  United  States,  until  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  shall  be  determined  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico."  He  assigns  as  reasons 
for  this  step,  that  the  territory  in  question  until  the 
year  1851,  was  always  considered  to  belong  to  New 
Mexico ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  unwarrantably  taken 
possession  of  by  the  State  of  Chihuahua :— that  the 
action  of  the  Boundary  Commission  in  assigning  the 
territory  to  Mexico  was  invalid  on  account  of  in- 
formality, and  moreover  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 
two  Governments : — that  the  State  of  Chihuahua  has 
signally  failed  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rights,  and  against  Indian  aggression : — 
and  that  the  present  condition  of  Mexico  precludes 
the  hope  that  it  can  afibrd  protection  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory ;  ao  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  "  now  claim  tlie  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  solicit  the  re-annexation  of  the  territory  to  New 
Mexico,  from  which  if  was  illegally  wrested  by  the 
State  of  Chihuahua."  Governor  Lane  demanded 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  troops  to  carry  thb 
proclamation  into  efiect ;  but  it  was  refiised.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Mexican  Governor  of  Chihuahua  has 
published  a  counter  proclamation,  and  taken  such 
measures  as  lay  in  his  power  to  resist  the  proposad 
action  of  the  Governor  of  New  Mexioo.  It  is  also 
denied  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  in  fovor 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  intentions 
of  our  Government  in  the  matter  have  not  yet  tran- 
spire<l ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  the  course 
of  Governor  Lane  will  be  disavowed,  and  that  he  will 
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be  recalled. ^An  irapoitant  deeiaion  has  been  made 

in  respect  to  the  delirery  to  foreign  governments  o( 
alleged  fugitives  from  justice.  It  grew  out  of  the 
case  of  Thomas  Kaine^  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
murder  in  freland.  Tjhere  seemed  little  doubt  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  his  surrender  was  de* 
manded  by  the  British  Government,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  to  that  effect.  The  Court  decided 
that  the  surrender  of  foreign  Criminals  was  not  an 
ordinary  criminal  proceeding,  but  a  national  act,  and 
that  in  order  to  secure  it,  a  demand,  accompanied 
with  adequate  proof,  must  be  made  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  of  our  Government,  which  alone 
oould  grant  authority  for  the  courts  to  interfere.  This 
not  having  been  done,  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 
— -The  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  South  Car- 
olina, directing  the  imprisonment  of  foreign  colored 
seamen  is  about  to  be  tested.  It  comes  up  on  a  suit 
instituted  by  George  Roberts,  a  colored  British  sea- 
man, for  damages  on  account  of  assanlt'and  false  im- 
prisonment, against  the  Sheriff  of  Charleston.  The 
real  plaintiff  in  the  esse  is  the  British  Government. 
The  alleged  facts  are  all  admitted ;  and  the  suit  is 
l»ought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  which 
is  affirmed  to  oonflict  with-  treaty  stipulations.  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  decided  it  to  be  consti- 
tutional, and  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 

Court. ^The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  again 

refused,  by  a  small  majority,  to  pass  a  bill  making 
Indemnification  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  burning 
of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Charlestown,  many  years 
ago. ^The  Message  of  Governor  Seymour  of  Con- 
necticut gives  a  very  favorable  account  of  the  affairs 
of  that  State.  The  total  amount  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  past  year  was  $150,650  00,  to  which 
is  to  be  added  a  balance  of  $39,130  03,  on  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  entire  expend- 
itures were  $135,104  09,  of  which  only  $113,822  15 
were  for  ordinary  purposes.  .The  sum  raised  by 
direct  taxation  amounts  to  but  $56,167  88.  The 
School  Fund  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition ;  it 
produces  an  income  of  $143,639  69,  exceeding  all  the 
other  expenditures  of  the  State,  and  affording  a  div- 
idend of  $1  35  to  each  scholar.  Efficient  measures 
have  been  taken  to  institute  a  State  Reform  School  for 
juvenile  offenders,  for  which  purpose  a  farm  of  164 
acres  has  been  purchased. ^The  number  of  dis- 
asters by  steamboat  and  railroad  is  unusually  large. 
'  We  can  not  attempt  to  enumerate  those  involving 
only  a  slight  loss  of  human  life.  But  a  number  have 
occurred  of  such  uncommon  magnitude  as  to  force 
themselves  upon  public  attention.  The  steamer  Inde- 
pendence was  lost  on  the  16th  of  February  on  the 
Island  of  Margita,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 
She  struck  upon  a  hidden  rock,  and  received  so  much 
damage  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  her 
ashore  ;  in  doing  this  the  vessel  took  fire,  and  those 
on  board  were  driven  overboard  into  the  furious  surf. 
Out  of  418  persons  on  board  129  were  lost.  A  col- 
lision took  place,  April  23,  near  Chicago,  between 
the  trains  of  the  Central  Michigan  and  Nort^iem  In- 
diana railroads,  by  which  about  20  persons  were 
killed  at  once,  and  a  large  number  seriously  injured. 
The  lines  of  the  two  roads  cross  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp.  The  collision  took  place  in  a 
clear  night,  and  was  the  result  of  the  most  inexcus- 
able negligence.  The  engineers  and  conductors  of 
both  trains  have  been  held  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.  The  steamer  Ocean  Wave,  plying 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  was  burned  on  the  morning  of 
April  20.  Of  nbout  50  persons  on  board,  passengers 
and  crew,  only  22  were  saved.  But  all  previous 
lailroad  accidents  are  eclipsed  in  honor  by  one  which 


took  place  oa  the  6lh  of  May,  upon  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad.  A  drawbridge  of  60  feel 
width  across  the  Norwalk  River  was  opened  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  vessel.  A  train  advancing,  in 
broad  daylight,  at  unusual  speed,  rushed  into  the  open  • 
ing,  and  was  plunged  into  the  water.    The  loss  of  life 

by  this  wholesale  act  of  murder  exceeds  50. A  plan 

has  been  formed  for  consolidating  the  different  railway 
companies  forming  the  line  between  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo. The  distance  between  New  York  and  Buffafo, 
nearly  500 miles,  is  now  aocom|)lished  in  from  )5to  18 
hours,  either  by  way  oi  the  New  York  and  Erie,  or 

the  Hudson  River  and  Central  linea. ^A  general 

and  successful  effort  to  increase  the  price  of  almost 
every  description  of  roechanicaf  labor  has  taken  p^co 
in  our  principal  cities.  The  increase  efi^ted 
amounts  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  very  few  cases 
has  resort  been  had  (o  protracted  strikes  from  labor; 
and  in  fewer  still  to  violence  or  intimidation.— «■ 
Father  Gavazzi,  an  Italian  exile,  has  been  lecturing 
to  crowded  audiences  in  New  York.  He  attacks  the 
Papal  system  with  the  most  unsparing  severity.  It 
is  said  that  the  notorious  Father  AehilH  is  to  leave 
England  for  America  at  no  distant  date,  to  join  in  the 

crusade  ai^aiiist  Cathc^idsnu ^Mons.  Fr«QOoni*t 

^ppodrome  has  9p«ned  in  New  York,  with  great 
success. 

Hon.  WiLLUM  R.  KHtO,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  died  at  his  plantation  near  Cahawba, 
Alabama,  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  68.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina ;  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  entered  public  life  at  an  early  age.  He 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  in  1811, 
just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  of  which 
measure  he  was  a  warm  supporter.  In  1616  he 
went  to  France  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  Vpon 
his  return  he  emigrated  to  Alabama,  then  a  Tern 
tory,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  a  State  Constitution  for  the  Territory,  and 
upon  its  admission  as  a  State,  in  1819,  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  held  hi« 
seat  continuously  until  1844,  a  period  of  25  years 
He  then  was  sent  as  Minister  to  France.  ITpon  his 
return  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  of  which 
body  he  was  presiding  officer  at  the  lime  of  his  elec 
tion  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Some  months  ago  it  became  evident  that  a  pulmon- 
ary disease  had  made  deep  inroads  upon  his  const! 
tution,  and  a  tropical  sojourn  was  recommended  as 
the  only  means  of  prolonging  his  life.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  for  Havana,  where  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  United  States  Consul,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  soon  became  evident  that  no  relief  was  to 
be  hoped  from  a  residence  in  Cuba,  and  Mr.  King 
returned  home  to  die  among  those  friends  who  had 
clung  so  closely  to  him  for  so  many  years.  He 
landed  at  Mobile  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  reached 
his  horns  on  the  17th,  the  day  preceding  his  death. 
By  his  death  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  was 
chosen  devolve  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  time  being.  This  post  is  now  held  by  fix. 
Atcheson  of  Missouri. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

Santa  Anna  has  returned  to  Mexico,  and  resumed 
the  govornment  of  that  country.  He  was  conveyed 
from  Carthagena  to  Havana  by  an  English  steamer ; 
from  thence  he  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  which  he 
reached  on  the  1st  of  April.  On  the  day  following 
he  issued  an  animated  proclamation  to  his  country- 
men, saymg  that  he  had  obeyed  the  summons  to  re. 
turn  to  his  country,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  State 
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ftom  the  anarchy  and  conAision  into  which  it  -had 
fallen ;  but  that  his  own  exertions  would  be  of  no 
arail  unlesa  seconded  by  their  strenuous  efforts. 
He  assured  those  who  had  heretofore  been  I^s  ene- 
^es  that  they  had  no  caus^  of  apprebenaiofi  from  him, 
for  he  had  neither  come  to  avenge  old  grievances,  nor 
to  give  power  to  any  party.  He  draws  a  mournr 
ful  picture  of  the  cpnaition  of  his  country,  the  net 
result  of  whoie  thirty  years  of  independence  has, 
been  the  loss  o/  a'large  portion  of  the  national  terri- 
tory, an  utter  failure  o( ^credit  at  home  and  abroad,, 
abuse  in  the  finances,  and  the  dissolution  of  (ha^ 
army  which  had  gained  the  independence  ^  the 
countiy,  at  whose  head  he  had  repelled  inimical  in- 
vasion, and  with  ijirhom  he  had  fought,  with^  but  J^ttje 
fortune,  but  not  without  honor,  when  th^  capital  ^99 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  He  exhort^  his  countrymen, 
to  learn  from  the  lesaons  of  experi^pce,  and.  t^  l^J^ 
with  him  that  they  might  liave  a.  country,  naldpnM 
honor,  and  a  name  which  they  would  oot  bb  e^sham^ 
to  own.  He  exhorts  the  army  tp  jplloMf  t^if  ^d 
commander,  who  bore  on  his  body  an^.^onondbile 
mutilation^  and  though  the  relations  of  Oriendahip 
which  now  existiid  with  all  nations,  and  whifh  he 
should  cultivate  lyith  all  care,  might  rendec  their 
gallantry  at  present  unnecessary^  ^ey  ought  still  to 
be  ready,  should  national  honor  squire  it,  to  prove 
in  the  face  of  all  7]be  world  what  the  Mexican  sol- 
diers had  always  sheltered  in  their  breasts.  On  ll^ 
3d  he  was  entertained  by  the  municipality  of  Vera. 
Cruz,  on  which  occaai^  he  offered  itia  single, toast: 
"  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Mexican  fli^,  may  tl^eie  be 
but  one  cry-^Independence  M^jua^."  ,  ,Sant|i  ^^nns, 
forthwith  set  out  for  the  capital^ Jb^ng  erfffywhsTQ. 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusi^m.  jjie  entered 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  17th /Q^Aj}ri|,,^i4st .great, 
rejoicings.  It  yet  remains  to  be  ^^^^.  How  Itjp  will  sue-, 
ceed  in  dealing  with  the  embarrftasm^nts  which  ac- 
cumulate from  every  Quarter.^— ^Upon  the  reoepti<m 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  Governor 
Lane  in  relation  to  t{ie  Mesilla^yaljey,  a  delegatipn 
of  the  authoriliea  waited  up^  Ms.  .Conkling,  the 
American  Minister,  and  pre8ei(te4^an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  whole  proc^din^.  .^  ^  ^ 

It  is  announced  from  li^^tfsvjN^ep,  Ji^nder  date  of 
March  12,  that  the  troublei)  yi^^u^n^s  Aftes  have 
been  brought  to  a  satisfacjiprx  oonclusion.  I^  is  cer- 
tain that  strenuous  efforts  fpr  that  purp98e  ^v^  be^en 
put  forth,  and  commissii^ners  have  been  appointed  to 
treat  of  peace.    Whether  thes^  nifeasurca.  ha^e  in- 


sulted in  a  permanent  adjustmAt  q(  ^e  pointa  i 
dispute,  is  yet  a  matter  of  question.,    From  the  re 
maining  S^th  American  States  there  is  no  intelli- 
gence sufficiently  definite  to  be  worthy,  of  permanent 
record. 

G|l?AT  BRITAIN. 
Parliament  assembled,  after  a  short  recesa,  on  the 
4th  of  April.  The  proceedings  have  been  of  consid- 
erable local  interest.  The  education  scl^me.  pro- 
posed by^  the  (jbvemment  was  brought  fbnrard  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  It  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Govenimenl'  to  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  people,"  whjsh  dan  not  safeiy.be  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  voluntary  principle.,  The  main 
teature  of  the  proposed  measure  is  a  grant  of  power 
to  municipal  corporations  to  raise  funds  by  tax  in 
aid  of  schools  partially  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  religious  instruction  was  to  be  afforded, 
but  parents  should  have  full  power  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  any  school  to  the  religious  instruotien 
in  which'  they  might  be  opposed.  The  scheme  also 
contemplates  .action  in  respect  to  the  ITniversitiea. 

Leave  was  granted  to  introduce  a  bill. Some 
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diseuasion  haa  taken  place  i^wn  a  propoaitioa  to  «»> 
duce  the  duties  upon  wines,  with  a  view  to  enoonih 
age  their  use  instead  of  that  of  ardent  spirits.  Facts 
were  adduced  to  show  that  a  taste  for  wines  waa  in- 
creasing among  the  middle  classes  in  society.  The 
Chancellor  of  th9  Exchequer  asked  that  a  motion 
qn  the  subject  mi^t  be  postponed,  as  it  would  be  em- 
(brfif  ^^  in  the  financial  project  which  he  was  seon  to 

intro^^pe. A  very  interesting  debate  has  occurred 

in  relation  to  **  taxes  upon  knowledge."  It  waa  opened 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  who  moved  three  resolutions,  to  the 
.effect  that:  I.  The  advertiaement  duty  ought  to  be 
jrepe^ed.  3.  That  the  stamp  duties  on  new^apeia 
'w^r^  in  a  very  nnsattsfactory  condition.  3.  That 
thcj  excise  d}\^  on  paper  was  ii^politic.  He  snp- 
^^rted  th^  r^^lutions  in  a  very  long  and  able  speech, 
in  whi(^'be  showed  the  inequality  of  the  operation 
of  these  tages,^aod  their  prejudicial  effects  upon  th» 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  referring  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  United  States,  where  these  tazea  were  w^ 
known.  The.  resolutions  were  opposed  by  tbs 
Chanpe)lor#  of  tlie  Exchequef  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sellf  Joaifils^  ^iip6n  financial  grounds,  though  sone 
of  the  inferences  of  the  supporters  of  the  resolu- 
tions were,  disputed.  They  protested  against  the 
^o^se  coddemning  taxes  which  it  was  not  prepared 
t4give  up^  a  practice  which  excited  expectations  not 
tQ  be  satisfied.  But  the  main  consideration  urged 
v^98^  that  Jio  decision  on  taxation  should  be  forced 
whUe  the  Budget  was  ^et  to  be  eonaidered.  Tbs 
first  resolution  was  carried  without  a  diviaion ;  the 
remaining  resolutions  were  lost  by  a  majority  of - 

more  than  thn^elo  one. Some  sharp  remarks  weia 

:ma4e.  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  reference  to  th» 
•".Peace  Peputation*'  of  the  London  merchants  l» 
the.Ffench  Emperor,  of  which  we  shall  speak  under  «. 
the  head  of  France.  Lord  Campbell  asserted  that 
in  assyiming  tA  represent, the  British  Empire,  wle. 
speiak  in  its  name  on  such  a  subject,  the  deputatioa 
h^  committed  an  act  which  might  amount  to  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  for  which  a  member  of  Par- 
liament would  be  liable  to  inq^eachment. The- 

Jewish  Disabilities  bill  came  up  for  a  final  reading 
in  al)e  Commons  on  the  I5th  of  April.  The  oppo». 
nents  pf  the  bill  based  their  opposition  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  its  passage  Would  unchristianize  the- 
Legislature.  Sir  Robert  Peel  thoufl^  if  the  bill 
became  a  law,  it  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  tK>* 
undermine  the  loyalty  .of  the  people  toward  the 
Queen,  as  ''  Defender  of  the  Faith."  Upon  a  divi- 
sion, the  bill  passedf  for  the  fifteenth  time,  in  the 
Commons.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  imprteaion 
that  it  will  again  be  rejected  in  Uie  Peers,  although. 
Lord  John  Russell  asserted  his  confidence  that  k 
would  now  pass  that  House,  and  thua  the  iabric  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be  completed.—*^ 
On  the  I8th  of  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer presented  his  financial  statement,  in  a, speech, 
of  nearly  five  hours*  duration.  The  revenues  for 
the  year  which  had  just  expired  had  been  estimated, 
at  X51,^,000,and  the  expenditures  at  £61,163,000; 
but  the  revenue  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  £1^ 
464,000,  while  Ihe  expenditure  had  faUen. short  of 
the  estimate  by  £381,000,  making  a  difference  of 
£1,845,000,  which  added  to  the  previous  surplus  • 
made  an  actual  overplus  of  £2,460,000,  of  whi(^ 
however,  two-fifths,  hikd  already  been  <fisposed  of  by 
appA>priations  for  the  defense  of  the  country  and  ether 
liskbilities.  The  income  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
estimated  at  £53,990,000,  exceeding  the  estimated 
expenditure  by  some  £700,000.  Certain  alterations 
were  proposed  in  the  income  tax,  looking  to  its  final 
and  entire  abortion  in  1660 ;  and.  various  other  m^ 
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diieatioiis  of  tazea  were  suggested.  Aocompsnying 
Um  statement  was  a  plaa  for  rednoing  the  expendi- 
ture by  creating  a  new  stock  bearing  a  rery  low  in- 
tsrast,  which  would  of  courM  be  sold  at  a  disa>unt. 
Tile  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  annua)  interest, 
akbeugh  the  nominal  debt  would  be  increased. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  upon  the  financial  merits 
of  this  scheme."— Some  qiiestions  were  put  to  ^e 
GoTemment  in  relation  to  the  American  fisheries, 
but  they  were  not  definitely  answered,  on  the  ground 
that  the  whole  subject  was  now  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  powers. No  little  excite- 

Boeat  was  occasioned  by  an  announcement  in  the 
Times  of  April  15,  that  in  consequence  ef  legal  in- 
ibnaation,  the  house  occupied  by  Kossuth  had  been 
searched,  and  a  large,  store  of  ams,  ammunition, 
and  materials  of  war  had  been  discovered.  The 
QMtter  was  brou^t  up  in  Pa|iiainent  the  same  eren- 
iogi  mhen  it  appeared  that  the  report  was  incorrect 
in  almost  every  particular.  The  building  searched 
was  not  the  hotise  of  Kossuth,  but  ft  manufactory  of 
rockets  and  similar  projectiles  owned  by  a  Mr.  Hale.' 
The  business  had  been  carried  on  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  tho  products  of  the  manufacture 
had  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  English  Government, 
and  to  the  various  continental  powers.  Thus  far, 
nothing  has  appeared  to  indicate  the  least  connec- 
tion between  Kossuth  and  the  projectiles  in  ques- 
tioA ;  though  there  seems  to  be  a  suspicion  that  they 
may  have  been  finally  destined  for  revolutionary 
purposes.^ — ^The  Queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
prince  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  customary  addr«ss 
of  congratulation  was  moved  and  seconded  iii  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  leaders  of  the  parties, 

and  of  course  was  passed  without  dissent. A 

^movement  for  the  increase  of  wages  in  alntost  every 
department  of  labor  has  taken  place  in  England,  and 

has  been  very  generally  successful. ^The  cessa- 

lioa  of  the  Kaffir  war  has  been  formally  announced. 

Mts.  Stowe  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  10th  of 

April,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  Scotland.  She 
has  received  attentions  'quite  without  parallel.  In 
not  a  few  cases  the  feeling  ef  curiosity  to  see  her, 

preduced  no  small  inconvenience. Feargus  O' 

CoDBor,  formerly  a  member  of  Parliament,  whose 
eccentricities  have  excited  notice  for  a  year  or  two, 
has  baen  pronounced  by  competent  authority,  to  be 
hopelessif  insane. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
The  loorenation  of  the  French  Emperor  has  bee;^ 
postponed.  It  is  now  said  that  i*will  not  take  place 
until  the  15th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  biHh 
of  the  Great  Napoleon,  and  the  ftte  day  of  St.  Na- 
poleon. In  the  mean  while  the  solemn  inauguration 
of  the  tomb  ef  Napoleon  has  been  set  down  for  the 
4th  of  May.  It  is  said  that  application  is  to  be 
nude  to  Austria  for  permission  to  remove  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon  II.  (the  Duke  of  Reichstadt)  to 

France. Raspail,  the  democratic  leader,  has  been 

offervd  his  release  from  prison,  on  condition  of  leav- 
ing France. ^A  sum  of  3AKX),000  irancs  has  been 

placed  by  the  Emperor  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  to  be  distributed  among  the  own- 
ecs  of  buildings  who  will  convert  them  into  cheap, 
•  oaramodious,  and  healthy  tenements  adapted  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  induatrial  classes. Some  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  ex- 
pended in  estabtishing  a  line  of  transatlantic  stearo- 
ars.  The  Emperor  and  a  majority  of  the  Council 
are  in  fiivor  of  reducing  the  sum  to  8,000,000  francs, 
one-half  the  amount  originally  proposed. — ^The  nevrs- 
fper  press  shows  some  signs  of  restiveness,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  reatrietions  under  which  it 


labors,  and  the  penalties  to  which  it  is  liable.  La 
Prt»9*  has  come  out  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  arw 
tides  entitled,  *'  1793  and  18^  \  the  Empire,**  in 
which  the  whole  Imperial  system  is  most  unsparing- 
ly attacked.  Under  the  show  of  setting  forth  the 
defecU  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  his  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  whole  course  of  his  successor  is  brought 
into  review,  and  condemned.  The  paper  promises  a 
continuation  of  the  article,  in  which  it  will  be  shown 
that  Napoleon  I.  deeply  injured  France,  both  in  her 
honor  and  in  her*  interest.  Speculation  is  rife  as  to 
whether  this  covert  attack  upon  the  present  govern- 
ment will  escape  the  censorship. On  Easter  Mon- 
day, a  deputation  of  London  merchants  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Tuileries.  Their  object  was  to  present 
an  address  signed  by  more  than  4000  of  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  bankers  of  London.  The  Em- 
peror received  them  graciously,  attended  by  the 
Ministers  of  State,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the 
Interior.  The  address  was  read  by  Sir  James  Duke, 
Bart.,  a  Inember  of  Parliament.  It  declared  that 
there  vras  no  good  foundation  for  the  opinion  which 
was  prevalent,  that  the  people  of  England  were  un- 
friendly toward  France : — that  the  two  nations  had  a 
oonunon  interest  which  should  lead  them  to  oppose 
the  oommission  of  hostilities  between  them :— -thst 
if  the  English  press  sometimes  spoke  hastily  of  the 
governments  of  other  nations,  it  was  by  no  means  to 
be  construed  in  an  offensive  sense: — that  Bntish 
subjects  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  government  which  the  French  nation 
might  choose  to  adopt  for  itself,  any  further  than  to 
desire  that  it  might  nesult  in  .the  peace  and  happi» 
ness  of  all  concerned.  The  address  concluded  by 
expressing  a  fervent  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of 
both  nations  might  in  future  only  vie  with  each  oth- 
er in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  extending 
the  sources  of  improvement  for  their  ccKomon  bene- 
fit. The  Emperor  replied,  in  English,  that  he  was 
extremely  touched  by  this  manifestation,  which  con- 
firmed him  in  the  confidence  he  had  alwajrs  felt  in 
the  English  people ; — that  he  had  feared  that  puDlio 
opinion ^in  England  had  been  misled  as  to  the  feel- 
ings cherished  by  France  *,  but  thst  the  step  now 
taken  was  a  proof  that  a  great  people  could  not  long 
be  deceived.  His  own  efforts,  he  said,  had  always 
been  directed  toward  developing  the  prosperity  of 
France,  whose  interests  were  the  same  as  those  of 
all  other  civilized  nations.  Like  the  deputation,  ho 
desired  peace,  and  a  closer  union  between  the  two 
countries.  It  is  bat  fair  to  add  that  the  London 
journals  profess  to  discover  in  this  outpouring  of 
philanthropy  and  brotherhood  a  scheme  to  advance 
some  railway  project. 
From  the  remainder  of  Europe  there  is  nothing  of 

special  interest  that  can  be  at  all  relied  upon. 

There  have  been  ministerial  changes  in  Holland  and 
Spain.- — ^The  ZoUverein  negotiation  in  Germany  is 

appareti^unaking  progress Italy  is  paying  the 

penalty  W^e  late  ill-advised  outbreak  in  Milan. 
.The  Mamai  have  been  relea?^  from  prison,  on  con- 
dition of  leaving  the  country.  The  husband  is  said 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  his  reason  during  his  impris- 
onment.  Switxeriand  is  involved  in  perplexities 

with  her  more  powerful  neighbors. Russian  vic- 
tories in  the  Caucasus  are  announced. The  Turk- 
ish question  is  by  no  means  settled.  Russia  presses 
certain  propositions,  of  the  tenor  of  which  the  re- 
ports are  vkgue  and  contradictory,  and  the  other 
powers  are  looking  on  with  ill-concealed  anxiety. 
Some  movements  of  troops  and  fleets  are  remarked* 
but  of  so  uncertain  a  character  that  no  positive  in- 
ferences can  be  drawn  as  to  their  object. 
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THE  TABLES  DO  MOVE.— There  is  no  doubt 
of  it ;  and  it  is  Btting,  therefore,  that  our  Editor's 
Table  should  not  be  immorable  or  insensible  to  the 
surprising  progress  of  Uimgs  around  us.  But  what 
mores  the  tables  T  Is  it  a  power  from  the  ghostly 
world  ?  Is  it  electricity  T  Is  it  the  odic  force  T  The 
first  solution  is  ttne  on  which  we  can  not  waste  our 
time.  We  are  so  formed  as  to  love  the  marrelous, 
the  mysterious,  the  inexplicable.  God  has  given  us 
this  feeling  as  an  evidence  ofour  higher  nature.  He 
has  accordingly  furnished  the  most  ample  means  for 
its  gratification  in  the  arrangements  of  our  present 
as  well  as  of  our  hoped-for  ^ture  existence.  It  is 
the  charm  of  science.  If  this  had  no  difficult  or 
mysterious  problemsf  whose  solutions^ver  led  to 
others  stilt  more  mysterious,  it  would  lose  all  its  in- 
terest for  us  as  rational  and  immortal  beings.  The 
feeling  is  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  religious  rev- 
erence. It  was  well  called  by  one  of  old,  the  parent 
of  philosophy.  Its  supplies,  too,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  can  never  fail.  The  mine  is  inexhaustible 
in  all  directions^  Every  thing  aijound  us  is  wonder- 
ful. The  life  we  now  live  in  the  flesh  is  wonderful, 
perhaps,  in  itself,  the  most  wonderfully  mysterious 
part  of  o«r  whole  existence.  Eternity  will  be  one 
continual  revelation  of  wonders.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  love  the  marvehua  ;  we  are  jnade  to  love  the 
marvelous,  but  we  can  not  long  bear  with  the  abturd. 
That  a  thing  is  contrary  to  our  senses  or  our  expe- 
rience is  no  sufficient  argument  for  rejecting  it.  But 
when  it  shocks  our  moral  sense,  when  it  is  opposed 
to  some  of  the  first  truths  of  our  reason,  when  it  p^- 
sents  the  spiritual  world  as  actually  retrograding  in 
the  scale  of  being,  when  it  is  in  the  face  of  a  revela- 
tion we  have  received  on.  the  highest  evidence,  and 
about  which  every  one  who  would  be  called  a  rational 
man  should  have  had  his  mind  made  up  in  the  first 
years  of  his  mental  maturity, — it  is  no  longer  a  case 
of  the  marvelous  simply,  but  of  the  irrational  and  the 
idwurd.  No  amount  of  mere  aertM*  evidence  should 
reconcile  us  to  the  insuH  it  offers  to  the  higher  farul- 
ti^  of  the  soul,  the  contempt  it  poors  upon  God's 
hi|^r  truth  as  exhibited  both  in  provt«ience  and 
revelation,  or  the  degradation  it  imputes  to  whatever 
is  truly  great  and  noble  in  our  humanity.  The  gross- 
est materialism  is  better  than  such  an  absurd  spirit- 
ualism. We  might  better  believe  that  Bacon,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Calvin,  and  Franklin,  and  Channing, 
had  forever  ceased  to  exist,  than  that  their  ghostly 
state  should  have  reduced  them  to  such  a  condition 
of  driveling  idiocy  as  appears  through  the  t^ble-roov- 
ing  communications  and  Spiritual  Telegra}]^  of  the 


We  dismiss  this  solution,  then,  without  farther 
remark,  except  to  express  our  grateful  i)elief  that  this 
foolery  is  evidently  on  the  wane.  It  will  doubtless 
soon,  be  reckoned  among  the  many  past  absurdities 
that  have  manifested  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  human  nature, — the  tenacity  of  its  faith  in  the 
spiritual,  and  yet  its  absolute  dependence,  if  it  would 
know  any  thing  aright  of  iu  future  destiny,  on  some 
positive,  unchanging,  objective  revelation. 

But  what  makes  the  tables  move?  The  sec- 
ond answer,  eUctrieity,  is  only  a  confession  of  ignor- 
ance. We  might  as  well  My,  it  is  some  power  in 
nature,  and  there  rest  the  matter.  Th6  odic  law 
or  fluid  of  Reichenbaoh  is  no  better.  If  we  must 
Imve  a  name  for  this  unknown  quantity,  and  this  is 


alhthat  we  can  at  present  expect,  there  is  nothing 
which  strikes  us  as  better  answei-ing  such  a  purpose 
than  animal  force.  It  is  a  new  mani/ettation  of  that 
same  mysterious  power  we  exert  in  every  outward 
act.  It  is  a  marvel^  but  no  new  myttery,  or  rather  w« 
might  say,  it  is  a  new  and  therefore  marvelous  form 
of  the  same  old  mystery.  We  make  a  distinction 
here  between  these  terms.  The  first  refers  to  the 
novelty  or  strangeness  of  the  outward  attending  cir- 
cumstances, the  second  to  the  concealment  of  th/& 
principle  by  which  an  act  or  event  is  to  be  explain- 
ed. The  one  is  an  astonishment  of  the  Miue,  the 
other  a  baffling  of  the  reason.  And  so  we  say  m  this 
case — herein  is  a  great  marv^  indeed,  but  the  essen- 
tial myatery  is  no  other,  and  no  greater,  than  that 
which  forces  itself  upon  every  thinking  man  when- 
ever he  makes  his  o#n  doings,  whether  physical  or 
spiritual,  the  subjects  of  his  serious  contemplation. 

.We  are  constantly  performing  tu:perwatund  act»— 
that  is,  introducing  into  nature,  by  the  energy  of  our 
self  moving  spirituality,  a  power  which  was  not  in 
mtture  before,  and  formed  no  link  in  the  chain  of  her 
operations.  We  make  a  true  beginning  in  nature, 
having  no  antecedent  natural  causei  Mdtion  in  this 
sense  is  as  mysterious  as  creation ;  as  miraculous^ 
too,  we  might  say,  if  the  latter  term  were  not  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  strangeness,  or  rarity,  of 
the  event,  rather  than  the  mystery  it  involves.  When 
we  thus  resist'  nature,  or  turn  her  from  her  track,  or 
convert  her  inertia  into  force  and  motioot  ot  in  any 
way  contravene  her  laws,  we  perform  acts,  in  our 
sphere,  as  supernatural,  and  in  this  sense  as  truly 
miraculous,  as  when 'the  Almi^ty  hand  stopped  tha 
motion  of  the  earth  on  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  or  rolled 
up  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  In  the  human  as  well  as  in 
the  divine  acts,  it  is  spirit  controlling  matter,  will 
making  itself  law,  thought  transmuting  itself  into 
fffrce^  and  thus  becoming  a  real,  outward,  objectivn 
entity,  not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  thoughts  of  other 
minds. 

We  lift  the  tsble  by  our  hands  in  the  usual  way; 
or  we  move  it  by  a  drrect  exertion  of  the  animal  f ana 
without  apparent  media.  The  second  is  the  greater 
marvel;  the  first  is,  if  any  thing,  the  greater  mytteiy, 
I  move  the  tabUt  with  or  without  hands.  The  J,  the 
cfo.  to  use  a  little  of  the  Hegelian  style,  is  the  coiim; 
tohle-momng  is  the  efect.  The  starting  power  is  the 
same,  the  result  is  the  same,  in  both  methods  of 
operation.  But  in  the  first,  ot  familiar  process  of 
our  long  experience,  we  actually  lift  the  table  and 
eamethiug  more^  while  yet  exerting  no  hi^er  and 
other  power ;  thus  making  the  mystery  greater  just 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  and  inore  •complex  result 
produced  from  the  same  primitive  means ; — we  say 
primitive  means,  for  all  succeeding,  as  far  as  rea^ 
can  discover,  is  outward  to  the  spiritual  act.  Every 
thing  below  hangs  upon  the  ego,  or  the  power  denoted 
by  the  personal  pivnoun.  It  belong  to  the  effect 
rather  than  to  the  cause,  to  the  thing  or  things  moved 
rather  than  to  the  moving  power.  It  has  every  ap- 
peanmoe  of  being  a  limitation  rather  than  an  aid  to 
the  spiritual  energy,  or  animal  force.  The  ego,  or  via 
primttwa  that  starts  the  whole  load,  has  more  to  de 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  lifts  the  table, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  lifts,  or  moves,  the  srra,  it 
bends  the  bones,  it  draws  cords  over  pullies.  it 
presses  upon  levers,  and  all  this,  too,  at  the  worst 
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disadvantage  in  respect  to  mechanical  power.  We 
moTe  all  this  complex  and  cumbnms  machinery  along 
with  the  table.  It  is  like  moring  crank,  ahaft,  wheels, 
and  padjties,  when  after  all  no  other  power  is  em- 
ployed than  that  strength  of  oar  hands,  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  might  hare  been  more  easily  exerted 
in  prspeliing  the  boat  directly.  When  this  machin- 
ery is  only  a  convenient  mode  of  abstracting #  certain 
power  from  nature,  it  is  a  T«ry  intelligible  pfoeess. 
And  so  if  the  multifold  machinery  of  our  bodies  were 
simply  a  contrivance  by  which  to  get  the  aid  of  oat- 
wand  physical  powers,  or  powers  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  our  wills,  there  would  be  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  ,the  piobl«n.  It  would  present  no  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  the  pulley  or  the  lever.  But  the 
anatomist  b  compelled  to  testify  that  instead  of  this 
bnng  the  case,  it  is  almost  directly  the  reverse. 

There  is  another  Sipect  of  the 'mystery. 

In  the  use  of  outward  machinery  the  last  resultant 
afflict  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  otf  the  mate- 
rials,  Xhtme  'nearest  the  starting  power  ap  well  as 
diose  that  are  more  remote  froto  it.  The  boiler  and 
the  shaft  most  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  paddles. 
A  machine  that  is  not  regulated  by  this  law  bioaks 
to  pieces  through  its  own  action.  But  how  different 
in  the  human  organisation.  Let  ns  trace  it  back- 
ward, from  its  outer  to  its  more  interior  processes. 
The  muscles  move  theMxme ;  the  cords  move  the 
muscles  *,  the  nerves  more — or  if  another  expression 
ia  thought  to  be  a  particle  less  mysterious— commnn- 
ieate  motion  to,  the  cords.  Ever  as  vre  go  back- 
ward toward  the  primal  power,  the  i4>paratus  seems 
to  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  until  we  find  at  last  this 
strong  machinery  all  propelled  by  a  fbroe  -proceeding 
from,  and  residing  in,  uid  acting  throagh,  the  least 
firm,  the  least  cohesive,  the  least  tenacious,  the  least 
resisting  parts  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  very  much 
the  ssnie  as  if  the  boiler  of  the  steam  engine  were 
made  of  paper,  and  its  piston  of  lath,  while  its  pad- 
dles were  of  the  hardest  iron.  The  last  matter  in 
the  human  frame — we  mean  the  last  matter  thia  side 
of  spirit  that  we  can  reach  by  our  senses  or  by  our 
microscopes — is  the  weakest  of  all,  oriias  the  lesst 
mechanical  resistance ;  and  yet  it  is  here  we  find 
going  on  that  wonderful  exertion  of  strength  that  lifts 
and  moves,  not  only  the  most  outward  resisting 
freight,  but  all  the  machinery  o(  flesh  and  bones  that 
comes  between  the  cause  and  the  remote  effbct. 

But  leaving  the  region  of  tpait  for  the  lower  king- 
dom  of  nature,  we -may  well  ssk— Whst  in  ford  itself 
in  its  widest  sense  ?  Instead  of  explaining  the  mys- 
tery of  life,  or  the  animal  force,  all  Uie  scientific  con- 
ventions of  the  age  can  not  define  for  us  the  chem- 
ical or  the  mechanical.  What  to  appearance,  more 
cold  and  inert  than  a  lump  of  ice  ?  and  yet  it  con- 
tains a  hidden  power  thai  will  start  the  locomotive 
with  its  train  of  a  thousand  tons.  There  is  an  im- 
mense strength  concealed  in  the  li^itest,  and,  seem- 
ingly, the  most  sluggish  matter  that  conies  under  the 
notice  of  our  senses.  All  things  around  us  are  filled 
wtth  a  sleeping  energy.  The  attenuated  gas  without 
sensible  resistance,  or  sensible  weight,  may  scatter 
in  fragments  the  hardest  iren.  The  almost  impalp- 
able powder,  that  a  breath  might  blow  avray,  may 
have  stored  up  in  its  frail  and  narrow  chambers  a 
latent  deposit  whose  effects  may,  without  extrava- 
gance, be  said  to  rival  those  of  the  storm  or  the 
earthquake.  How  are  these  mighty  energies  com- 
pressed and  kept  at  peace  in  cells  that  have  less 
cohesion  than  the  lightest  tissue-paper,  or  even  the 
ailk-worm*s  web.  There  is  a  mystery  here  surpass- 
ing all  poetic  marvels.  There  is  far  more  of  the  won- 
derful in  the  thought  of  these  hidden  powers,  than 


in  Virgirs  conception  of  the  struggling  winds  con- 
fined in  the  rocky  cave  of  Eolus . 

**  Qoos  taidlgnantes,  msgno  cum  muraan  montls, 
Impsrio  premlt  ae  vlncUs  et  careers  fk«nat.** 

Now  we  may  invent  as  many  names  as  w«  pleaae. 
Elasticity,  explosive  power^  electricity,  magnetism, 
dec.,  are  very  convenient  as  descnpuve  terms ;  bat 
they  do  not  begin  to  penetrate  the  mystery  even  of 
natural  dynamics.  Uow  much  less  do  we  know  of 
that  most  mysterious  thing  we  have  called  the  animal 
for^t—in  oUier  words,  ih»  strength  of  a  living  body ! 
How  iiMxpUcable  even  those  links  in  the  chain  that 
lie  wholly  within  the  material  region '  How  pass- 
ing all  comprehension  when  we  auempt  to  trace  it 
away  back  to  the  realm  of  spirit,  snd  to  climb  up  to 
th«t  transcendent  height  in  which  the  whole  process 
commences — that  process  through  which  aiAsiyA/  ia 
oonveited  iifto  a  wUl,  a  will  into  uforc9,  a  force  into 
a  series  of^pulses,  and  these,  finally*  into  an  out- 
wi^d  action,  event,  thing,  or  permanent  entity,  in  the 
outward  worl4  of  nature.  The  mystery  becomes  only 
greater  in  degree  when  we  reg^  the  very  existence 
of  matter  as  thus  an  expression  of  soom  superhuman 
mind  or  thought,  just  ss  the  modifications  of  natural 
forces  are  to  a  great  extent  but  the  outvrard  litho- 
graphingS'Of  our  own  spiritual  exorcises. 

Again :  what  is  human  atrtngtk  regarded  as  a  fores 
different  from  any  thing  we  find  in  nature  ?  How  for 
is  it  spiritual  T  In  what  consisU  the  diffarence  ia 
this  respect  between  different  men  T  Is  it  in  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  or  in  the  will  ?  Or  must  the 
strength  of  both  be  combined  to  make  the  strong 
man  ?  Does  it  always  depend  on  volition  I  i%  the 
bodily  organisation  for  the  aid,  or  for  the  limitation 
of  its  energy  7  Has  it  a  force,  now  in  a  great  meas- 
ure vailed  and  latent,  but  capable,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, of  producing  effects  of  which  we  can  at 
present  hardly  form  a  conception  f  We  have  now 
and  then,  even  in  the  present  state,  glimpses  of  phe- 
nomena which  may  well  suggest  such  queries.  A  fit 
of  delirium  has  increased  the  human  en«rgies  ten- 
fold. Whence  comes  the  new  power  7  or  is  it  the 
old  that  has  burst  some  of  its  shackles  T  The  pre- 
ternatural strength  of  the  sick,  and  even  of  the  dying, 
is  a  case  of  not  unfineqaent  experience.  Even  when 
the  lips  have  failed  to  perform  their  office,  and  the 
feeble  hand  is  unable  to  return  the  pressors  throagh 
which  love  seeks  its  last  sign  of  raoognition,  sud- 
denly hss  there  started  up  a  power  defying  all  out- 
ward resistance.  Through  the  diseased  bones,  the 
flaccid  muscles,  snd  the  wasted  limbs,  there  has 
datted  an  energy  unknown  in  the  periods  of  health, 
and  which  the  healthiest  and  strongest  vital  powers 
of  other  men  find  it  difficult  to  control  These  facts 
are  wonderful,  very  wonderful.  They  are,  too,  not 
only  vronderfuU  but  full  of  mystery.  They  are  un- 
surpassed, in  this  respect,  by  any  of  the  new  mar- 
vels, whether  true  or  false,  that  are  now  challenging 
our  credence  and  our  admiration. 

The  mysteries  of  our  present  being  are  overiooked 
in  our  anxiety  to  obtain  the  secrets  of  other  statea. 
Disembodied  existence  is  supposed  to  be  a  more 
difficult  conception  than  that  erf*  sool  united  with  a 
material  system.  So,  too,  the  action  of  mind  upoti 
matter  is  regarded  as  the  more  mysterious  the  less 
we  can  trace  the  links  of  mediste  bodily  communi- 
cation. But  this  is  a  mere  delusion  of  the  sensible 
experience  confounding  a  marvel  with  a  mytmf.  It 
is  said  of  the  eccentric  Fiehte,  that  he  once  com- 
menced one  of  his  lectures  by  telling  his  audience 
Xo  *Uhmk  the  watt.'*  When  they  had  been  for  a  fow 
moments  engaged  on  this  most  fertile  theme  of  roed- 
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itction,  h«  toM  th«m  next  ta  **  thmk  the  man  who 
was  ihinkixig  the  wall."  Now,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  wf  that  this  4ast  operation  proposed  by  the  Oer^ 
man  metaphysician  was  easier  than  the  first..  It  is 
easiest  of  all  to  think  pure  mind,  or  pure  mind  think- 
ing, it  IS  less  easy  to  think  mind  thinking  the  table. 
It  is  stiU  less  easy  to  think  the  table  itself.  It  is  the 
most  difficolt  of  all  to  think  mind  mtmag  the  table, — 
or,  in  other  words,  spirit  and  thought  making  them- 
selves  objeetive  in  matter  and  motion.  This,  how- 
ever, we  knew  is  constantly  taking  place  within  us 
and  around  us.  All  motions  are  thoughts  of  mind, 
finite  or  infinite.  The  ultimate  conception  of  matter 
itself  runs  out  into  that  of /orce,  and  so  matter,  too, 
is  bu(  the  thought  of  mind.  Whether  it  is  ever  the 
product  of  the  finite  soul  we  can  not  say ;  but  we 
find  it  not  much  mnre  difficult  to  think  this,  than  to 
think  of  thought  moving  or  lifting  any  thing,  or  exert- 
ing any  force  whatever  out  of  itself. 

The  number  of  links  in  the  chain  of  impulses 
makes  no  difference.  All  is  efeet  below  the  first. 
At  one  end  there  is  a  thinking,  a  pure  intellectual 
act ;  at  the  other  there  is  a  nloving  table,  or  a  mov- 
ing world.  The  marvel  is  very  different,  but  the 
ineflfabte  mystery  is  as  great  m  the  one  case  as  in  tHe 
other.  If  there  be  any  difference,  the  direct  or  imme- 
diate action  is  more  conceivable  than  the  mediate. 

Pure  thinking  mind  knowing  itself  thinking,  orj 
'  in  other  words,  pure  conscious  mind,  as  the  primal 
thing  in  the  universe,  is  not  only  the  easiest  of  all 
conceptions,  but  one  of  which  we  can  hardly  divest 
ourselves.  It  furnishes  the  ground  and  conditions 
of  every  other  thought.  Next  to  this  is  the  concep- 
tion of  pure  matter,  or  pure  force  ;  and  hardest  of  all 
the  thought  of  mind  in  union  with  matter,  moving 
matter,  afiectmg  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
moved  and  affected  by  it.  But  we  are  dosing  our 
readers  with  a  larger  portion  of  metaphysici  than  we 
at  first  intended  Our  object,  however,  is  gained  if 
we  can  incite  any  one  to  look  for  mysteries  as  well 
as  marvels  in  every  thing  around  us.  The  feeling 
itself  is  worth  more  than  any  scientific  attempts  to 
explain  the  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise. 


¥E  have  taken  occasion,  in  our  careless  way,  to 
speak  several  times  of  the  growing  extrava- 
gance of  the  times  :  and  now  we  find  striking  com- 
ment upon  our  observations  m  the  action  of  the 
craftsmen  and  artisans  of  every  calling.  Nothing, 
indeed,  was  more  natural  thui  that  the  magnifi- 
eence  of  the  town  should  create  a  taste  for  magnifi- 
cence, which  should  by-and-by  spread  amon^  the  cab- 
men, the  carpenters,  and  the  hotel-wattert  High 
wages  has  been  the  cry  of  the  month.  Nor  has  the 
cry  been  unavailing.  What,  indeed,  is  more  reason- 
able thun  to  expect  a  symmetric  growth  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  bur  republican  city  T  If  we  erect  our 
merchants  into  princes,  and  clothe  them  gorgeously, 
then  we  must  make  our  servants  esquires  and  men- 
at-arms.  If  our  bankers  lodge  in  palaces,  then  our 
bankers'  bakers  ought  to  keep  phaetons,  and  a  seat 
in  Grace  Church. 

If  bankers  will  dress  their  walls  in  fresco,  their 
daughter  in  Mechlin,  their  lap-dogs  in  ribbons,  and 
their  religion  in  purple  velvet,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  their  carpenters  should  not  strike  for 
silver  bell-puHs,  and  an  occasional  seat  at  the  Opera. 

Push,  and  stiuggle,  and  rally,  as  mucAi  as  the  ex- 
travagant may  and  will,  yet  there  is  a  strong  republi- 
ean  element  seated  in  the  life  of  our  American  nation 


which  will  keep  up  a  decent  equilibritnn ;  and  wl^iek 
will  never  permit  a  man  or  a  woman  to  ride  away  in 
a  coach  from  his  duty,  and  from  his  fellows.  Wa 
have  entered  into  a  sort  of  compact  from  the  begia* 
ning  to  play  the  part  of  good  firiend,  each  to  each*^ 
neither  elbowing  each  other  too  harshly,  or  extin-' 
guishing  our  neighbor's  msh-light  with  Che  extravr* 
dinary  glitter  of  our  gas-works.  Therefore,  it  is 
veasonable,  and  natural,  that  i^  view  of  the  splendid 
trappings  of  our  growing  houses,  and  our  metropol- 
itan hotels,  that  the  gas-fitters,  and  cordwainers, 
and  ladies'  aboeomkers,  and  saloon-servants,  sboold 
hold  out  their  hands  for  their  share  of  the  excess. 

In  apolitical  view,  even,  we  regard  it  as  a  pronei' 
and  happy  augury ;  an  indication,  in  its  way,  of  that 
advance  of  civilization,  which  will  supply,  in  the 
end,  luxuries  to  every  man ,  and  which  will  bring 
out  that  equalization  of  properties,  upon  whose  level 
refinement  can  only  create  eminenee. 

Amid'  the  mubrtude  of  strikes,  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  strikes  of  editors.  Are  they  the  only 
contented  men  in  the  community?  Are  they  the 
only  undeserving  ones  ?  Or  what  is  better,  do  they 
posses*  an  equanimity  of  "purpose,  that  forbids  all 
clamor,  and  that  leaves  them  amid  all  the  damor  of 
agitators,  sleek,  and  weO-fed;  and  quietly  reposing 
in  their  easy-chairs^ 

We  do  sincerely  hope  that  this  increased  expense 
of  city  life  may,  at  least,  have  the  benefit  oi  qawk" 
ening  to  a  higher  tone  the  taste  for  country-hoosee : 
not  merely  the  ilnctuating, -amphibious  taste,  whkh 
craves  Venetian-blinds  and  parterres  of  flowers  for 
three  months  in' the  year ;  but  that  established  liking 
for  flowers,  and  trees,  and  sunshine,  which  will  Isvish 
them  at  the  doorside,  and  make  the  summer  retreat 
a  house  in  earnest ;  "with  the  heart  clinging  to  the 
walls,  and  the  roof,  even  as  the  ivies  cling ;  and  the 
children  growing  up  in  the  warm  sunlight,  strong 
and  healthful  as  the  native  shrubs. 

With  our  new  and  unformed  national  diaraoter, 
we  have  been  straggling  thus  far  between  th«  type* 
of  the  French  and  of  the  English  life — accepting 
these  two  as  the  best  specimens  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  veered  to  the  French  disposition  in 
dress,  in  dinners,  and  very  much  in  our  hotel  habits. 
Bttt^the  cottage,  or  home  feature  in  the  English  life, 
weiiave  cultivated  too  much  as  a  special  adommeat, 
and  have  not  grown  m%6  it  with  a  wilL  Just  now  we 
have  hopes  of  a  change.  It  is  visible  not  only  in  the 
improved  taste  -which  is  consecraling  the  ahores  ef 
the  Hudson,  of  the  East  River,  and  of  Staten  Island, 
but  in  the  increased  demand  for  flowers  and  trees, 
the  growing  interest  in  landscape  study,  and  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  ont-of-town  houses  for  working" 
men  which  are  springing  up  in  every  direction. 
'  In  this  last  connection,  howeveri  we  have  a  hint 
to  drop.  We  wish  to  suggest  a  more  pleasing  outls^ 
of  streets,  and  villages,  than  U  prssetot  charaoterisee 
the  bulk  of  new  suburban  towns  What  can  be 
thought  of  that  taste  which  wouhl  carve  up  such  m 
tovni  site  as  Dearman  or  Abbottsford,  upon  the  kteap 
slope  of  a  nver  bank,  into  rectangular  squares,  with 
streets  gullied  by  every  rain,  and  basement-houses 
tottering  upon  the  meagre  patches  of  grass  ?  Does 
it  never  enter  the  mind  of  these  projectors,  or  theee 
engineen  with  their  theodolites,  that  there  is  such  * 
thing  as  adaptation  of  plan  to  situation  t  And  that 
the  pattern  for  a  flat,  commereial  town,  may  not  he 
altogether  the  most  judicious  for  a  picturesque  river 
bankt 

A  suburban  town,  where  people  go  for  quiet,  and 
for  a  small  measure  of  rural  enjoyment,  does  not 
need  or  want  the  fecilities  for  quick  trsn^poitation 
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thfiough  the  streets.  It  is  not  naoeessjy  that  jrou  go 
iH  a  strsi^t  line  (rom  your  door  to  your  grocer's,  or 
from  the  church  to  the  tsvern.  Country  roads,  and 
roads  in  country  Tillages  ought  to  ifmd ;  more  espe- 
cially when  (as  on  river  banks),  the  winding  cheap* 
ena  the  ascent,  and  multiplies  views.  Irregular- 
leaped  lot8  increase  the  devices  of  ingenuity.  Queer, 
jutting,  lozenge-shaped  lots  tempi  all  the  piettiness 
of  gardening ;  odd  nooks  and  comers  of  a  town, 
chainn  the  rural  architect. 

We  can  recall  now  such  ^town — the  old  town  of 
Torquay,  in  the  south  of  England,  where  a  square 
lot  does  not  exist ;  where  a  hill  is  corkscrewed  by 
the  sweetest  winding  bit  of  a  village  road  that  is  to 
be  imagifled ,  and  where  the  views  of  the  bay,  and 
the  ch^nel,  and  the  town  are  multiplied  by  a  hundred 
changes  of  position,  and  each  position  dignified  with 
•ome  lucky  homelet  of  a  cottage.  When  will  our 
Abbottsfords,  and  What-nots,  stesl  the  guise  of  such 
beauty,  while  they  steal  their  absurdly  pretty  names  ? 
And  when  will  selectmen,  and  highway  owners,  and 
all  that  (present)  abandoned  class  of  Vandals,  cease 
from  cutting  away  the  rounded  comers  of  old  mossy 
walls,  and  from  filling  up  the  sloping  valleys  of  our 
ttmnjry  towns? 

We  have  in  our  mind  now  a  country  place,  not 
tvro  hundred  miles  away  from  the  city — very  chami- 
ing  in  its  position,  with-  wooded  hills  and  water 
abounding  on  every  side,  with  a  luxuriance  of  foli- 
age in  its  streets  that  is  almost  unmatchable ,  and 
yet  a  set  of  Vandal  Common  Councilmen  are  work- 
ing year  after  year  to  fill  up  every  depression  of 
surface — burying  strong  trees  to  their  necks  in  grav- 
el, straightening  richly -rounded  curves — blasting  off 
fragments  of  hoar  old  rock,  that  a  street  may  be 
straigQtened — laying  out  a  cemetery  upon  the  only 
barren  flat  surface  to  be  found— doing  every  thing, 
in  short,  in  utter  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
natural  scene ,  and  trying,  with  all  the  eagerneM  of 
Tuigar  school-boys,  to  build  up  a  smart  and  tricksy 
city  where  they  might,  by  judicious  action,  have 
perfected  the  very  beau-id^  of  a  country  town. 

if,  in  such  a  town,  and  under  such  auspices,  they 
were  to  build  a  home  for  strangers,  we  might  well 
expect  that  it  would  have  the  bricky  aspect  of  a 
shabby-genteel  house  of  the  city ;  it  would  be  locat> 
ed  upon  a  city-comer,  equipped  with  city-appearing 
stores,  and  in  site  and  in  character  be  utterly  neg- 
lectful of  all  these  natural  beauties  of  scenery, 
which  It  is  determined  to  ignore. 

We  know  no  object  quite  so  pitiable  in  our  streets, 
as  the  lubberly  country -fellow,  with  rosy  cheeks«  and 
a  stalwart  figure,  who  has  sought,  with  a  bunch  of 
chains  and  a  gay-printed  vest,  to  equip  himself  in 
the  toggery  of  the  town.  He  wears  his  gewgaws 
awkwardly,  and  provokes  only  a  smile  at  his  con- 
ceit. If  he  had  minded  the  advantages  which  nature 
gave  him,  nor  sought  to  be  other  than  what  he  was — 
a  hale  and'  hearty  scion  of  the  country — he  might 
have  provoked  envy  and  admiration  We  commend 
the  moral  to  the  little  country  towns  who  think  they 
are  startling  the  world  with  five-story  brick  stores, 
and  magnificent  Peddlington  Hotels,  when  they  are, 
in  truth,  doing  very  little  to  disturb  the  commercial 
equilibrium  of  the  country,  and  a  very  great  deal  to 
shock  a  quiet,  modest,  and  cultivated  taste. 


OuB  Broadway — when  it  is  completed-— may  pass 
for  the  three-miles-long  nave  of  a  Crystal  Palace,  for 
admittance  to  which  no  charge  is  made.  There  are 
windows  which  regularly  beguile  us  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  our  moming's  walk  officeward.  The  latest 
sddition  at  our  favorite  lounging-place  is  an  exquisite- 


ly drawn  and  engravad  portrait  of  Prssoott  tlie  HialcH 
rian.  Happy  the  Artist  who  can  aeouze  ao  ipaoioas  a 
subject,  snd  the  Sitter  who  can  mmmand  so  graoelul 
an  Artist  We  commend  the  print  to  tboae  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  tme  preaentment  of  the  Historian  of 
Cortex  and  Pixarro. 

Speaking  of  kNinging-plaoea,  a  walcone  addition 
to  our  summer  store  is  promised  in  a  Panorama  of 
Niagara  Falls  The  artist  has  for  years  summered 
and  wintered  at  Niagara,  storing  his  portfolio  with 
sketches  of  the  Great  Cataract  in  iu  ever-varying 
aspects.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  ihat  this  ma^iifi- 
cent  subject  has  never  before  baen  seiied  upon  for 
a  **  three  mile  picture." 

Wb  have  spoken  of  hotels,  and  are  reminded  that 
our  frequent  talk  of  the  Parisian  lodging-houses,  is 
at  length  to  find  illustration  in  a  New  York  building. 
How  far  it  will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen  *  the 
doubtful  question  in  regard  to  the  ascent  of  five  or 
six  flights  of  stairs,  and  their  several  bearings  upon 
the  reputation  or  the  dignity  of  a  family,  is  about  to 
be  solved.  One  striking  novelty,  however,  beloogs 
to  the  New  York  plan,  which  may  very  possibly 
have  its  effect  upon  the  arbitration  of  dignities.  It 
is  this:  the  introduction  of  a  steam  elevator,  by 
which  a^  indolent,  or  fatigued,  or  aristocratic  pecaoo 
may  deposit  himself  in  a  species  of  dumb  vraiter  at 
the  hall -door,  and  by  whistle,  or  the  jingling  of  a 
bell,  be  borne  up,  like  so  much  roast*goose  with 
gravy,  to  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  floor 

We  are  not  sure  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  improvement  in  stairways.  If  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  give  capital  occasion  to  a  sort  of  Punch 
drollery.  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  very  kind-hearted 
plethoric  friend,  who  has  come  to  endorse  our  note, 
suspended,  by  some  derangement  in  the  machinery, 
for  one  or  two  hours  against  the  back  of  the  lower 
lodger's  chimney,  and  negotiating  in  a  plaintive  way, 
through  the  speaking  tube,  with  the  engineer  in  the 
basement ! 

We  wish  well,  however,  to  the  project,  and  to 
whatever  will  cheapen  a  good  and  clean  home.  We 
extract  in  this  connection  a  abort  article  from  the 
London  Times,  descriptive  of  a  Model  Lodging- 
House  for  working  people,  built  under  the  direction 
of  a  London  Association  for  improving  the  dwellinga 
of  the  industrious  classes.  Where  could  the  surplus 
moneys  of  city  capitalists  go  with  more  beneficent 
intent,  snd  in  s  way  to  call  down  greater  blessings 
on  landlord  and  on  tenant,  than  in  some  kindred 
investment  7 

**  The  building  is  five  stories  in  hei^t  from  the 
basement  The  latter  is  surrounded  by  an  open  area, 
and  contains  baths  and  wash-houses,  with  all  the 
requisite  appurtenances,  extensive  cellarage,  and 
ample  apace  for  workshops.  Upon  the  ground  floor 
the  entrance  hall  is  commanded  by  the  superintend- 
ent's apartmenu,  which  are  placed  on  the  left,  while 
the  store-room  and  cook's  apartments  occupy  about 
the  same  space  on  the  right.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  entrance  are  the  stairs,  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, which  lead  to  the  three  stories  of  sleeping 
apartments ;  and  opposite  the  stairs,  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  a  good  aized  lavatory  for  day  use.  The 
coffee-room  is  directly  in  front  of  the  staircase  hall, 
and  extends  to  the  bsck  of  the  building,  coinmunicat- 
ing  on  one  side  with  a  reading-room  and  on  the  other 
with  a  kitrhcn  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  It  is  a 
lofty  room,  divided  into  aisles  by  iron  columns  sup- 
porting an  open  roof  ofstained  timbers,  lighted  by  a 
large  window  at  the  further  end,  two  smaller  side 
windows,  and  sheets  of  rough  plate  glass  in  the  not 
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Boxes  are  fitted  with  tables  and  seats  round  three 
siiies,  and  the  room  is  wanned  by  hot  water  pipes. 
A  cook*s  bar  opens  into  the  coffee-rooro,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  coffee,  &c.  The  reading-rooin,  sise  60  feet  by 
21,  is  warmed  by  open  fires,  and  intended  to  be  fur- 
nished with  some  of  the  daily  papers  and  popfaiar 
periodicals.  The  kitchen,  42  by  21  feet,  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates,  contains  two  ranges,  provided  with 
hot  water,  a  sink  with  cold  water,  and  common  ap- 
paratus ibr  cooking  purposes.  From  this  kitchen  a 
stone  staircase  leads  to  a  portion  of  the  basement 
containing  234  meat  safes,  all  under  lock  and  ket, 
raised  on  brick  piers,  placed  in  ranges  back  to  back, 
with  ample  space  for  ventilation.  The  cook's  shop 
is  connected  with  the  men*s  kitchen  by  a  bar,  firom 
which  cooked  provisions  ma>  be  obtained  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day.  The  three  upper.stories  are 
fitted  with  sleeping  apartments  on  each  side  of  the 
corridors.  These  rooms  are  all  fuiiMshed  with  iron 
bedsteads  and  suitable  bed  furniture.  There  is  also 
in  each  a  looker  for  linen  and  dothesy  with  a  false 
bottom  for  the  admission  of  air,  so  that  the  sleeping 
berths  can  be  ventilated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lodg- 
era.  All  the  doors  are  secured  by  spring  latches,  of 
which  each  inmate  has  his  own  kry.  €)n  each  floor 
are  lavatories,  fitted  with  cast-iron  enamel  basins, 
•et  in  slate  fittings.  The  partitions  forming  the 
sleeping  apartmei^ts  are  kept  below  the  ceiling,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation,  and  the  corridors  have 
windows  at  eaoh  end,  to  insure  a  thorough  draft 
when  necessary.  With  respect  to  ventilation,  the 
principal  agent  is^  shaft,  which  rises  one  hundred 
feet,  into  which  several  of  the  smoke  flues  are  con- 
veyed, and  by  which  means  a  powerful  upper  current 
iM  maintained.  The  sleeping  apartments  and  other 
principal  rooms  are  connected  by  vitiated  air  flues 
with  the  ventilating  shafts,  and  the  current  is  regu- 
lated at  pleasure  by  means  of  dampers  under  the . 
eoBftrol  of  the  superintendent  Large  cisterns  in  the 
roofii,  and  smaller  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  every  part  of  the 
premises.  Every  floor  has  an  opening,  secured  by 
an  iron  door,  into  a  dust  shaft,  communicating  with 
a  dust  cellar  in  the  basement.  The  whole  building 
is  well  lighted  by  gsa.  The  terms  3s.  per  week  in 
advance.  Each  inmate  will  have  besides  his  sleep- 
ing apartfnent  the  use  of  the  coffee-room,  reading- 
iDom,  and  the  puUic  kitchen,  where  he  may  cook  his 
own  food,  or  he  can  obtain  ready  cooked  provisions 
from  the  cook's  shop.  Every  lodger  is  furnished  with 
a  small  larder,  under  his  own  lock  and  key*  has  free 
access  to  the  wash-house  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
and  can  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  have  a  hot  or 
cold  bath." 

Apropos  of  the  office-seeking  of  nbwadajrs,  we 
have  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  a  suffering  cor- 
respondent, which  shows-so  much  of  genuine  ezprrs- 
sion,  and  is  withal  pervaded  with  an  air  of  boakomist 
so  unusual  either  in  letter-writers  or  in  office-seek- 
ers, that  we  print  it  without  any  hesitation ;  and 
while  we  commend  it  to  the  tender  regards  of  the 
authorities  of  Washington,  we  shall  solicit,  in  our 
own  behoof,  a  continuance  of  a  correspondence  so 
K«ao0  and  so  confiding. 

**  Mr.  Editor,"  he  begins,  '*,you  know  that  in  the  last 
campaign  1  woiked  like  a  slave,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
jt,  I  can  bring  any  number  of  men  in  our  town  to  cer- 
tify to  the  fact,  and  get,  if  necessary,  the  affidavit 
(or  whatever  you  call  it)  of  a  Justice  of  the  Pesce. 
I  swore  that  Frank  Pierce  was  the  charmingest  fel- 
low that  ever  yet  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  for 
any  paltry  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  and  that 


it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  aU  that  soit 
of  thing,  that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  used  at 
all,  being  wedded,  as  it  were,  to  a  quiet  life  of  great 
usefulness,  up  in  New  Hampshire.  As  for  Mr.  King, 
I  spoke  of  him  as  a  hale  and  hearty  man — none  of 
your  Taylors  or  Harrisons,  who  would  be  dying  off 
directly,  but  likely  to  live,  and  do  an  immense  deal 
of  good,  as  long  as  the  people  wished  him.  I  wsi 
unfortunate  in  this  last  statement,  to  be  sure ;  but 
about  Pierce,  1  was  nearer  right. 

"  So  when  Pierce  came  in,  I  thought  it  no  more 
than  the  fair  thing  that  1  should  have  some  sort  o< 
office t being  not  much  overstocked  with  the  'ready,* 
and  having  increased  the  Democratic  majority  in  our 
county  at  least  three  or  four  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
My  first  application  was,  in  a  quiet  way,  for  the 
Post  Office  of  our  town ;  but  here  I  fbund  that 
fourteen  prominent  members  of  the  party  were  be- 
fore me;  and  each  one  of  them  having  a  longer 
list  of  *  backers*  than  I  could  hope  to  obtain,  I  gave 
it  up. 

**  My  nep,  effort  vras  for  a  fat  Western  appoint- 
ment^-either  Governor  of  a  Territory,  or  receiver  of 
public  moneys,  or  something  in  that  way.  Our  Con- 
gressman elect  gave  me  a  letter  of  commendatioB ; 
but  here  I  found  myself  forestalled  by  twenty-sevea 
applications,  among  whom  were  seven  ex-Governors, 
five  ex-Members  of  Congress,  eleven  cousins  or 
brothers-in-lai^  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  one  ez- 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

**  As  there  seemed  very  little  hope  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment, I  moderated  my  wishes  so  far  as  to  think 
contentedly  of  a  consulate,  with  goqd  perquisites. 
On  making  my  intentions  known,  1  was  told  that  I 
must  book  my  application,  and  produce  my  papera, 
before  an  answer  could  be  given.  Upon  the 'books  1 
found  just  seventy-eight  applicants  for  the  consulate 
selected,  numbering  several  clergymen,  broken-down 
authors,  invalid  Members  of  Congress,  and  country 
relatives  of  the  various  departments. 

"  My  bills  at  the  National  Hotel  were  running  cm 
pretty  heavily ,  sundry  bottles  of  Champagne,  drank 
at  frequent  intervals  with  a  young  gentleman  who 
seemed  very  familiar  with  the  authorities,  and  who 
promised  to  be  of  great  service  to  me,  proved  after  all 
a  very  shabby  investment. 

'*  A  week  ago  1  determined  to  give  up  the  eonsol- 
ate,  and  make  application  for  some  small  place  m  the 
Customs,  or  in  one  of  the  Bureaus.  But  as  I  grew 
more  modest,  I  found  that  the  number  of  nvalt 
was  on  the  increase ;  ao  that  it  is  my  firm  advise  to 
any  man,  who  is  really  senous  in  his  wish  for  place, 
to  strike  as  high  as  his  character  will  allow  of,  at  the 
outset.  It  is  the  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the  event 
of  our  having  another  Democratic  administration, 
and  my  becoming  candidate  for  office  again— which, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt. 

'*  President  Pierce  is  a  gentlemanly  enough  man, 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  after 
my  wife  and  family ;  all  which  is  very  well  in  its 
way.  but  doesn't  pay  my  bill  at  the  National,  or  help 
me  much  toward  getting  a  place. 

*'  I  have  neariy  made  up  my  mind  to  withdraw  al- 
together from  politics,  and  stick  to  country  businsn, 
being  satisfied  that  it  pays  better  in  the  long  run. 

"  I  advise  you  the  same ;  and  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  servant  *' 


Wb  are  just  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  pie 
letter  from  an  old  friend  ofTioga  County,  who  has  gone 
on  to  Washington,  to  renew  a  mail  contract  with  the 
pilBsent  Government ,  and  his  letter  unites  so  muah 
of  fair  observation  with  warrantable  pleasantiy,.thal 
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we  ventare  to  run  the  riik  of  hii  ditpkaaore  in  pub- 
liahing  it : 

"  My  dbab  SiK-^Yon  know  this  it  my  first  Tint 
to  the  Great  Capital ;  and  a  very  queer  place  it  ia. 
FiiBt  of  all,  the  town  bids  (kir  to  be  a  mammoth 
town,  when  the  civilisation  of  half  a  century  shall 
kare  filled  up  the  gaps  between  the  gaunt  skeletons 
of  the  public  buildings  and  squares,  and  put  the  fin- 
ishing  touch  to  that  monster  obelisk,  which  they  call, 
with  a  pretty  poetic  lioenfe,  the  Washington  Moau- 
rnent.  * 

**  The  Mills  monument  to  Jackson  (on  horseback) 
has,  you  know,  been  the  aubject  of  rery  general 
tMiiogium ;  and  considering  the  ooraparatiTely  un- 
taught abiUty  of  the  artist,  has  receired  deserred 
encomium.  But  I  can  not  say  that  it  altogether 
pleases  roe  The  metal  (bronse)  aeems  of  by  far  too 
flashy  a  tint,  and  though  highly  creditable  as  a  first 
specimen  of  heavy  casting  in  bronse  in  this  oouutiy, 
does  still  lack  veiy  much  of  that  mtUommnw  rf  tone 
which  belongs  to  a  couple  of  bronze  ▼ases  on  either 
side  of  the  equestrian  statue,  and  which  were  pur- 
efaased  in  Paris,  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Downing. 
I  can  well  say  the. lamented  Mr.  Downing,  in  view 
of  the  public  grounda  heTe,wh]ch  had  begun  to  receive 
a  {kshioning  from  his  aitistifi  hand,  that  I  fear  greatly 
no  man  in  the  country  will  hare  the  accompliahment 
adequately  to  complete*  Yet,  even  as  they  stand,  I 
do  assure  you  that  the  grounds  here,  of  the 'Capitol 
and  President's  Square,  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
finish,  and  the  artistic  grouping,  of  the  true  jardin 
Anglais,  than  any  thing  else  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
my  eye  in  this  country. 

**  But  I  began  to  speak  of  Mills's  Jackson.  It  is 
not  only  rery  bright,  trat  it  has  the  air  of  a  child's 
toy,  from  its  being  perched  so  adroitly  upon  two  legs. 
Now,  strange  aa  it  may  seem,  1  underMand  that  it 
has  been  greatly  admired,  and  that  the  artist  greatly 
plumes  himself,  by  resson  of  the  merely  mechankal 
triumph,  of  balancing  a  horse  upon  two  legs ;  and  it 
IS  urgently  suggested  by  his  admirers  hereabouts, 
that  no  other  equestrian  statue  in  the  world  balances 
itself  upon  two  legs,  without  help  from  the  tail  * 

**  Is  this  not  an  Americanism  ?  Is  it  not  a  palpa- 
ble and  unfortunate  eridence  of  the  way  in  which 
we  graft  our  every-day  mechanism  even  upon  the 
highest  order  of  Art !  A  horse  balanced  upon  two 
lags' 

**  Well,  what  if  he  does  balance  ?  Are  there  not 
thousands  in  the  toy-shops  that  do  the  same  ?  To 
be  sure,  it  requires  a  rery  nice  adjustment  of  mate- 
nal ;  but  the  moment  an  artist  leads  us  to  ponder 
upon  hiff  nice  meaaurement  of  balances,  he  leads  us 
away  from  that  higher  appreciation  of  his  ideal  power, 
which  the  expresnon  of  his  sculptuse  ougitf  to  com- 
mand. Therefore  it  is,  that  1,  simple  mail-contract- 
or  from  '^p-North,'  do  characterize  ^e  popular  feat- 
ure in  this  horseback  Jackson  as  its  worst  feature. 
And  I  venture  to  predict,  that  Mr.  Mills  will  lose  by 
the  fatuity  which  has  led  him  to  this  mechanic  con- 
quest, in  future  times,  as  much  as  he  gains  by  it  now. 

•*  Who  CRres,  forsooth,  whether  Mr.  Mills's  horse 
stands  firmly  on  two  legs  ?  who  will  care  a  hundred 
jiears  hence  ? 

"  But  the  whole  world  will  care,  if  Mr.  Mills  has 
rendered  adequately  the  fiery  and  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  old  General  who  fought  among  the  oot- 
lon-bags,  and  who  won,  deservedly,  whole  harvests 
of  renown  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  in  view  of  Mr. 
Mills's  statue,  we  forget  Jackson,  the  resohite,  and 
think  of  Jackson's  horse,  the  accomplished ! 

**  How  shall  I  tell  you  any  thing  of  the  companies 
of  people  who  are  here  on  the  chase  for  offices  T 


There  are  old  men,  grown  gray  in  service,  stnigghng 
with  such  show  of  civility  as  diey  can  furbish  up  out 
of  their  years  of  toi)--very  earnest,  and  very  hopefiiL 
Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  find  very  many  poor  fel* 
lows,  grown  old  over  the  cramping  desk,  and  in  the 
latest  hours  of  life — finding  their  occupation  gone. 
What  beoomes  of  them  aUt  I  have  punled  my 
brain  overmuch  with  the  inquiry. 

*'  You  dont  know  what  a  capital  plaee  ftr  the 
study  of  human  nature,  is  seme  such  hotel  as  th* 
National,  in  these  first  weeks  of  the  new  Goven^ 
ment  Here  and  there  yoa  will  see  loiteiing  some 
laggard  memberof  the  House,  or  of  the  Senate,  very 
patronising  to  the  stores  who  have  eome  up  6eai 

*  his  district'— very  recipient  of  their  dinners  and 
juleps — and  full  to  the  brim  of  promises.  He  prides 
himself  upon  the  easy  ttUret  he  possesses  to  the 
cabinets  of  the  Ministeis  and  to  the  seclanen  of 
the  President ;  he  tslks  with  an  eaay  md  setf-eati*- 
fied  air  of  his  advice  to  Various  members  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  Council,  and  dinchet  his  astertioiis  with 
unmistakatde  oatlis. 

**  The  new  appointee  to  some  plaee  of  moment  m 
generous  to  a  £iinlt — prodigal  of  his  advice  to  young 
meoibers  of  the  office-seeking  craft,  and  a  man  point- 
ed at  in  the  corridors,  as  an  enviable  dog. 

"The  *b«nger-on'  at  Washington  I  have  foond  1» 
be  a  craftsman  of  great  capacity  and  mndi  gtSmeM. 
It  seems  to  be  uncertain  whether  the  hanger-on  is  a 
candidate  for  any  thing  more  than  stray  drinks  at  the 
bar,  and  infiueutial  social  alliances.  He  eertainly 
keeps  his  wishes  very  nmdi  in  the  dark ;  and  in  8» 
far  is  an  extremely  jndieioos  feUow.  He  is  sis* 
eminent,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  as  an  easy 
and  well-infbrmed  eonveisationist,  engrossing  very 
much  of  the  talk  at  private  suppers,  and  a  shrtwd 
observer  of  *  vrhst  is  in  the  wind.' 

**  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  papers  is 
immensely  knowing — wholly  above  the  amidl-f^  of 
office-seekers — very  strong  upon  his  salary— very 
familiar  with  officials,  whether  in  the  Cabmet  or  at 
the  bai^-wid  scowling  immensely  with  the  temenesa 
of  his  brain-preponderanoe. 

**  The  town-politician,  fiom  smne  ftr-awny  pariah 
of  the  country,  and  little  versed  in  the  ways  ef  suck 
a  Babel  as  this,  makea  small  speeches  under  the  i»> 
fluence  of  bar-room  liquor,  mid  wonders  why  the 
Government  does  not  act  quieker— in  the  direetiflB 
of  the  town  appointmenta  intrusted  to  his  cfaargtL 
He  is  sanguine  of  carrying  m  few  postmastersP,  and 
tide-waiurs*,  and  surveyors'  fate,  beneath  haa  bhia 
coat  and  braes  buttons. 

**  Tbeve  is  to  be  added  to  thia  galaxy,  yen?  hope- 
ful, innocent  young  man,  who  has  'strong*  letters 
from  the  member  of  Congress,  and  a  district  judge, 
and  an  aminent  merchant,  and  the  selectman  of  his 
town,  and  who  is  confident  of  carrying  away  in  hia 
breeohes*pocket  a  cowmiaaion  lor  a  valuabfte  con- 
sulate. It  may  be  that  he  has  set  his  hopes  on  one 
in  special,  which,  on  inquiring,  he  finds  is  beset  by 
seventeen  rival  applioants,  and  ia  worth  aonethii^ 
like  three  hundred  dollars  a  year ! 

**  As  for  brother  eonmetors,  ther  are  of  all  grades, 
and  very  deaeiving  men  among  tnem ;  and  having 

*  settled  my  own  hash'  satisfiictorily,  1  shall  leave 
them  to  aquabble  it  out  vrith  the  wim-pullers,  and 
shall  turn  my  back  upon  the  capital,  with  as  great 
good-will  as  ever  I  turned  my  back  upon  any  thing 
in  the  world.  Yours  to  ooounand. 

In  Paris,  they  tell  ua,  among  other  novelties,  they 
have  revived  the  old  painting halnt  of  loags;  sothnt 
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blooming  cbe«ks  art  afain  at  a  discount — only  be- 
•aose  they  are  liable  to  suspicion.  A  new  blanching 
powder  has,  it  seems,  been  prepared  from  vegetable 
matter,  said  in  nowise  to  injure  the  complexion,  and 
Bot  to  leare  the  ugly  **  next  morning**  haggardness 
which  followed  the  chalk.  Rici  is  the  man.  And  a 
present  kiss  of  a  French  lady's  cheek,  is,  the  para- 
graph-makers tell  us,  no  better  (and  no  worse)  than 
ft  spoonful  of  **potagt  au  riz  P* 

We  dread  the  extension  of  this  habit  to  our  own 
llda  of  the  water ;  though  it  doubtless  will  come, 
vitii  the  hats  and  tSe  gloves. 


^ititor'f  ^mtt. 


WB  touched  upon  (but  did  by  no  means  exhaust) 
in  ihe  last  **  Drawer,**  the  subject  of  Spiritual 
Rappings ;  and  we  propose  still  iarther  to  presenre 
ia  tbeie  pages,  like  flies  in  amber,  some  of  the  follies 
of  the  day,  as  exhibited  by  the  devotees  of  **  Spirit- 
ualism,** as  it  is  called.  We  have  encountered  two 
Ttry  amusiBg  incidents  connected  with  this  subject, 
vhksh  we  shalt  proceed  to  relate. 

The  first  is  related  by  a  London  editor,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  an  exhibitor  and  his  **  mediums,'* 
and  who  himself  performed  certain  '*  experiments,** 
which  are  amusing  enough  to  the  public,  but  could 
scarcely  have  been  very  entertaining  to  the  exhibit- 
or, a  Bfr.  Puroell. 

Having  been  **  put  in  communication'*  with  the 
Spirits,  and  instructed  in  the  management  of  the 
invisible  alphabet,  he  proceeded  to  ask  divers  and 
•andry  questions  calculated  to  test  their  presenoe 
and  intelligence.  Being  a  scholar,  and  reverting  to 
the  elassioa  in  his  thoughts,  the  visitor  called  up 
one  of  the  EumtnideM^  one  of  that  awful  troop  who 
•*  swore"  so  fearfully  in  .£schylus.  The  spirit  at 
once  assured  him  of  her  presence !  The  result 
«f  the  interview  was,  that  she  died  six  years  ago, 
aged  twenty-five  years,  leaving  seven  children.  He 
eallad  her  back  subsequently,  to  ask  her,  mentally, 
what  seel  she  belonged  to  in  life ;  and  the  answer 
was,  mJtwt    A  Greek  ghost  embrscing  Judaism ! 

To  show  how  completely  the  answers  were  made 
at  random,  where  no  dew  was  given,  and  only 
•*yea**  or  "  no^  is  required,  hero  are  four  questiohs 
written  by  the  risitor  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the 
answers  whid^he  received : 

*<Had  the  ghoot  of  Hamlet*s  father  sMenfem 

MOSft/** 

"Yes.** 

•'HadSenaramisr' 

"  Yes." 

«  Was  Pomius  Pilate  an  American!** 

-No.- 

**  Was  be  a  leading  tragedian  ?** 

"Yes!*- 

The  exhibitor  also  called  up  the  spirit  of  an  old 
family  servant,  who  at  an  advanced  age  married  an 
•IdeHy  woman,  and  who  subsequently  drowned  him- 
self. And  these  were  the  questions  and  answers, 
•s  written  down  on  the  spot : 

**  Does  James  miss  his  children  t" 

"Yes!" 

(He  never  had  any.) 

**  How  many  had  he  r 

"  Yes ! !" 

**  How  many  beys  T" 

"Yes!!" 

"What  did  he  die  oft" 

"Wafer!*' 

The  exhibitor  explained  that  there  was  only  a 


mistake  in  a  letter ;  that  the  spirits  meant  to  say 
that  the  deceased  had  died  of  water  on  the  chest ! 

As  the  visitor  had  been  so  very  successful  in  get- 
ting correct  answers,  and  was  evidently  regarded 
by  the  spirits  with  singular  partiality,  they  never 
declining  to  answer  sny  questions  he  chose  to  put 
to  them,  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion, which  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  show- 
ed to  the  exhibitor,  as,  in  fact,  he  did  all  the  others. 
That  question  was  this  : 

**Is  Mrs.  Hayden**  (the  *  medium'  on  the  occa- 
sion) *•  an  impostorT" 

**  Yt»!P*  was  the  unequivocating  answer,  which, 
"to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  was  twice  repeats 
ed,  and  twice  answered  in  the  affirmative.  This 
was  considered  the  most  "  satisfactory**  answer  of 
the  evening ! 

Our  next  incident  is  so  amusingly  recorded  by  s 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  that  we  quote  the  **  un. 
deniable  fact"  entire : 

"  Miss  Phoebe  Barrett  does  kitchen  duty  at  a  re- 
soectable  mansion  on  Eleventh-street.  The  lady 
of  the  house,  having  had  melancholy  experience  in 
the  matrimonial  way,  resolves  that  all  her  female 
assistanta  shall  be  maide  in  every  sense  of  (he  word. 
With  this  object  in  view,  she  forbids  the  reception 
o{  any  masculine  visitors  on  her  premises.  But  as 
a  mutual  love  affafi*  has  grown  up  between  Miss 
Phcebd  and  a  young  wheelwright  named  Reuben 
McCandlish,  the  orders  were  not  strictly  obeyed. 
The  interviews  between  them  took  place  in  the 
wash-house.  In  the  midst  of  an  interesting  dialogue, 
at  night,  they  were  interrupted  by  approaching  foot- 
steps. No  other  place  of  concealment  being  at  hand, 
the  young  roan  was  obliged  to  take  sanctuary  in  a 
large  copper  wash-kettle. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  settled  himself  before  the  lady 
entered.  Her  husband  wished  to  take  a  foot-bath, 
and  she  directed  the  horror-stricken  Phcebe  to  fill 
the  kettle,  and  kindle  a  fire  under  it.  *  Now,*  thought 
the  concealed  lover. '  I  shall  get  myself  into  hot -wa- 
ter for  certain.*  The  perplexed  Phcebe  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolute.  What  could  she  do  ?  Drawing 
a  pail  of  water  from  the  hydrant,  she  poured  it  slo¥p- 
ly  into  the  copper  vessel. 

**  A  slight  tapping  was  heard  from  within. 

"  *  What  noise  is  that  ?*  asked  the  mistress. 

"  *  I  think,*  answered  Phcebe, '  it  must  be  one  of 
the  Spirit-Rappers ;  I  hear  it  often.* 

"  •  Indeed,*  cried  the  lady,  *  1*11  have  no  Spirit- 
Rsppers  in  my  kettles ;  dash  in  the  water  and 
drown  them  out.' 

"  Another  pail-full  of  the  cold  fluid  n^-as  poured  in, 
and  a  profound  sigh,  not  the  passionate  sigh  of  sn 
ardent  lover,  but  a  sigh  of  misery  and  despair,  came 
from  the  interior. 

"  *  That's  the  spirit,*  exclaimed  Phcebe. 

**  *  It  seems  to  he  an  unhappy  one,'  exclaimed  the 
lady ;  *  I've  heard  that  sort  often  cry  for  cold  water. 
Let  him' have  a  little  more  of  it.' 

"Another  bucket-full  was  accordingly  pitched  in. 

•*  *  F?re-and-fury !'  yelled  the  wheelwright  lover, 
starting  up,  *you  put  too  much  water  on  your  epirita; 
1  can't  atand  it.' 

"  Then,  making  a  dart  ior  the  door,  he  executed 
a  masterly  retreat  across  the  yard  and  out  of  the 
back  gate  ;  hut 'one  of  the  police-agents,  oliserving 
his  disorderly  sppearance  and  hasty  exit,  very  just- 
ifiably arrested  him  on  suspicion  of  burglary.  He 
shivered  out  the  night  at  the  watch-house,  and  sent 
for  Phcebe.  in  the  morning  to  prove  that  he  was  an 
innocent  lover,  and  not  a  villainous  house-breaker. 
This  fact  esublished,  he  regained  his  liberty." 
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Somebody,  on  one  oceasion,  annoyed  at  being 
advised  by  one  to  do  thia,  and  by  another  to  do  that, 
burst  out  with — 

*^  There  are  societies  erery  where  for  the  sup> 
pression  of  all  sorts  of  vice  under  the  sun,  except 
one ;  and  I  wish  with  ail  my  heart  there  was  one 
to  suppress  that  /** 

Being  asked  what  that  vice  was,  he  answered : 

*-Ad-vicei  a  vice  which  has  not  unfrequently 
done  as  much  harm  as  any  other  in  the  world." 

This  may  have  proved  true  of  many  kinds  of  ad- 
vice ;  but  the  foUowiug  *^  piece  of  advice**  must 
recommend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  every  reader : 

**  If  any  thing  in  the  world  will  make  a  man  feel 
badly,  even  more  so  than  pinching  his  finger  in  the 
crack  of  a  door,  it  is  unquestionably  a  quarrel.  No 
man  ever  failed  to  think  less  of  himself  after  it  than 
he  did'before  It  degrades  him  in  the  eyes  of  others ; 
and  what  is  worse,  it  blunts  his  sensibility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  increases  the  power  and  passion  of 
irritability  on  the  other.  Tbie  truth  is,  the  more 
quietly  and  peaceably  wo  all  get  on  the  better — the 
better  for  us,  the  better  for  our  neighbors.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  wisest  course  is,  if  a  man  cheats 
you,  to  quit  dealing  with  him ;  if  he  is  abusive,  quit 
his  company ;  if  he  slanders  you,  take  care  so  to  live 
that  nobody  will  believe  him.  No  matter  who  h^  is, 
or  how  he  insults  you,  the  wisest  way  is  just  to  Ut 
him  alone ;  for  there  is  nothing  better,  nothing  that 
will  sooner  **  heap  coals  of  fire*'  upon  your  enemy's 
head,  than  this  cool,  calm,  and  quiet  way  of  dealing 
with  the  wrongs  one  meets  with  in  this  world.'* . 


As  you  walk  up  Broadway  some  fine  sunny  sum- 
iner's  morning,  and  encounter  as  you  walk  the  little 
specimens  of  dandified  humanity  which  there  abound, 
call  to  mind  the  class  of  which  individually  they  are  the 
representatives,  and  of  which  some  keen  obser\'er  and 
faithful  limner  has  given  the  following  description : 

"Thb  Dandy  is  the  sum*total  of  coau,  hats, 
boots,  vests,  neckcloths,  gloves,  etc.  Ha  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  tailor.  His  destiny  is  bound  up  in  broad- 
cloth and  fine  linen.  His  worth  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  yard,  cloth-measure.  One  is  puzzled 
to  tell  whether  he  is  a  female  gentleman  or  a  male 
lady.  He  combines  the  little  weaknesses  and  foibles 
of  both  sexes,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  either.  He  is  a  human  poodle,  dandled  at 
home  in  the  lap  of  effeminacy,  but  the  sport  and  butt 
of  every  sensible  dog  when  he  ventures  into  the 
street.  On  pleasant  days  he  exhibits  himself  upon 
the  fashionable  promenades,  to  the  admiration,  as  he 
supposes,  of  every  lady  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
cross  his  path.  He  dotM  nothing — either  for  himself 
or  others.  The  severest  labor  his  hands  find  to  do, 
is  to  carry  a  dainty  cane  along  with  him  in  his  daily 
walks.  The  only  *•  head-work"  to  which  he  would 
stoop,  is  to  twist  and  curl  a  reluctant  mustache^  or 
bathe  his  glossy  locks  and  ringlets  in  *  odors  sweet.' 
He  is  inconsolable  over  a  soiled  boot,  and  would  be 
driven  to  distraction  were  he  compelled  to  appear  in 
tumbled  linen.  *  Original  sin,*  with  him,  consists 
in  nut  being  bom  with  a  full  suit,  cut  and  made  in 
thc^atcst  Parisian  style.  In  fine,  his  soul  lies  in  his 
clothes." 


What  parent  who  has  ever  been  called  to  lay  a 
cherished  child  in  the  **  dark  and  narrow  house,'*  can 
read  the  following  without  the  tenderest  emotion  T 
It  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  hearing  the  remark 
of  one  who,  passing  a  grave-yard,  was  arrested  for  a 
moment  by  a  funeral.  "  *Ti9  only  a  childt**  said  he, 
and  passed  on 


'^Oh!  had  yoa  erei  been  a  mother— had  yoa 
nightly  pillowed  that  little  velvet  head  upon  yoor 
breast--had  you  waited  for  the  first  intelligent  glanca 
from  those  blue  eyes — had  you  watched  its  alumberst 
tracing  the  features  of  him  who  stole  your  girlish 
heart  away — had  you  wept  a  widow's  tears  over  its 
unconscious  head — had  your  desolate,  timid  heart 
gained  courage  from  that  little  piping  voice,  to  wrestle 
with  the  jostling  crowd  for  daily  bread — had  its  Iot- 
ing  smiles  and  prattling  words  been  sweet  recom- 
pense  for  such  sad  exposure — had  the  lonely  fiituit 
been  brightened  by  the  hope  of  that  young  arm  to  lean 
upon,  that  bright  eye  for  your  guiding  star — had  jrou 
never  framed  a  plan,  or  known  a  hope  or  fear,  of 
which  that  child  was  not  a  part.  If  there  was  naught 
else  on  earth  left  for  you  to  love — ^if  disease  came, 
and  its  eye  grew  dim ;  and  food,  and  rest,  and  sleep 
were  forgotten  in  your  antious  fears — ^if  you  paced 
the  floor  hour  by  hour  with  that  fragile  burden,  when 
your  very  touch  seemed  to  give  comfort  and  healing 
to  that  little  quivering  frame — had  the  star  of  hope 
set  at  last — then,  had  you  hung  over  its  dying  pillow, 
when  the  strong  breast  you  should  have  wept  on  was 
in  the  grave,  where  your  phild  was  haateniog — had 
you  caught  alone,  its  last  faint  cry  for  the  *  help*  yea 
could  not  give — had  its  last  fluttering  sigh  breathed 
out  on  your  breast — oh !  could  you  hare  said— ^  *Ti8 
on/yachild?'** 

Was  it  "Old  Parr,**  or  was  it  that  "old  bear," 
Dr.  Johnson? — ^we  think  it  was  the  former— who 
was  present  on  one  occasion  at  an  evening  party  ia 
London,  which  numbered  very  many  distinguished 
persons  (himself,  however,  the  **  king  amang  them 
a* "),  when  a  voluble  foung  man,  with  nwre  assur- 
ance than  accomplishments,  or  teal  intellectual  merit* 
was  introduce  to  the  society  present,  and  after  a 
little  time  managed  to  monopolise  almost  the  entire 
conversation,  and  to  cause  a  c^«ation  in  that  genial 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  a  social  circle.  Parr  and  his  friends  were 
silenced,  while  the  '*  wishy-washy,  evetlasting  flood** 
of  small-talk  was  spuming  out  of  the  one  mouth. 

"  A  silence  still  as  death,**  however,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  reply  or  comment,  presently  silenced  the 
voluble  conversationist ;  and  finding  that  he  was  no 
longer  heeded,  and  that  a  "  cold  shoulder"  seemed 
turned  toward  him  from  every  comer  of  the  drawing- 
room,  the  "conversational  bore"  a^pee,  asked  the 
servant  for  his  hat,  and  with  ill  concealed  mortifica- 
tion, took  a  hasty  and  awkward  farewell  of  the  com- 
pany upon  whom  he  had  so  impudently  intruded. 

When  he  had  at  last  gone,  there  was  a  mingled 
murmur  of  approbation  and  contempt  from  the  per- 
sons present ;  and  at  length  eome  one  asked  of  "  Old 
Parr'*  who  that  wordy  and  ostentatious  gentleman 
was  who  had  just  left  the  room 

The  Doctor  drew  the  questioner's  ear  close  to  his 
mouth,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  mystery,  and  in  a 
subdued  voice,  most  like  a  hoarse  whisper  which,  how- 
ever, could  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  room,  replied 

"  1  may  be  wrong  in  my  impression ;  and  I  have 
made  it  a  rule,  in  my  intercourse  with  society,  never 
to  give  way  to  a  suspicion  without  first  ascertaining 
that  I  have  good  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion.  Ia 
this  case  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  conjecture, 
but  since  you  have  asked  me  in  confidence,  1  will 
frankly  tell  you  what — " 

(Here  he  drew  his  listener*s  ear  closer  to  his  lipa 
as  he  spoke.) 

"  I  really  do  suspect — lam  afraid  he  is  a — Lawyer  r* 

His  suspicions  were  correct.  It  was  the  counter- 
part of.  if  not  the  very  roan,  who  bad  just  advertised 
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in  the  **  Public  Advertiser/'  one  hundred  and  eighty 
luits  at  law  for  sale  ;  adding,  as  an  inducement  to  his 
professional  brethren,  who  might  be  inclined  to  pur> 
chase,  that  his  '*  clients  were  rich,  and — obstinate !" 


Perhaps  the  readers  of"  The  Drawer"  may  laugh, 
as  we  could  not  avoid  doing,  over  the  subjoined 
**  Swinological  Remiwcence,'^  describing  a  visit  which 
the  writer  once  paid  to  a  celebrated  porcine  phy- 
sician in  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him 
touching  the  case  of  a  valuable  poiker,  belonging  to 
his  uncle,  that  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  being  either 
mad  or  bewitched.  After  hearing  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  last  symptoms  of  the  sick  swine,  the 
"  Doctor"  favored  his  visitor  with  the  following  pre- 
scription : 

"When, you  go  back,"  said  he,  **  tell  your  uncle 
to  have  the  hog  ketched  agin,  and  cut  off  about  an 
inch  from  the  end  of  his  tail,  and  catch  nine  drops  of 
blood  from  outen  it.  Then  pull  nine  bnutles  from 
outen  his  back,  and  cut  each  on  'em  into  nine  pieces. 
Then  take  nine  spoonsfub  of  molasses  and  nine 
spoonsfuls  of  flour,  and  put  the  blood  and  the  pieces 
of  brustles  into  'em,  and  work  'em  all  together ;  and 
when  you  get  'em  mixed,  divide  it  out  into  nine  parts, 
and  roll  'em  into  nine  balls  :  and  then  you've  got  to 
take  one  of  these  balls,  each  day  for  nine  days,  and 
do  with  it  as  I'm  going  to  tell  you. 

"  Three  folks  must  go  into  a  dark  room  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evenin',  where  there's  a  £re  a-bumin', 
and  a  skillet  a-settin'  by  the  fire.  They  must  go  in 
back'ards,  each  on  'em  with  the  ball  betwixt  his 
thumb  and  fore-finger;  and  when  they  git  in,  they 
must  turn  to  the  right,  go  up  to  the  skillet,  and  put 
the  ball  into  it.  Then  they  must  all  three  on  'em 
take  hold  of  the  skillet  together,  turn  clean  round 
nine  times,  and  put  it  on  the  fire.  The  oldest  one 
ot  the  company  must  then  take  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
draw  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  when  he's  got  it 
draw'd,  he  must  stand  up  on  his  head  in  the  middle 
of  it,  lettin'  the  other  two  hold  him  up  strait,  while 
he  says  over  a  psalm,  three  times  backwards.  He 
must  then  take  the  ball  from  the  skillet,  draw  three 
of  the  brustles  from  outen  it,  and  throw  'em  in  the 
fire,  and  then  put  the  ball  back  in  the  skillet  again. 
The  other  two  must  then  go  through  with  the  same 
motions,  and  when  they've  got  through,  all*  of  'em 
must  take  holt  of  the  ball  the  same  way  they  belt  it 
when  they  come  in,  and  turn  around  to  the  right  nine 
times,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Mind,  now,  you're 
not  to  speak  a  word,  except  sayin'  the  psalm  back- 
wards, while  you're  doin'  what  I'm  tellin'  you ;  for 
if  you  do,  the  charm  will  be  broke,  and  you'll  have  to 
do  it  all  over  agin.  Ef  you  do  precisely  as  I  tell  you, 
it  11  knock  'em  as  cold  as  krout ;  but  if  it  donUf  I'll 
tell  you  what  will.  Build  a  log-heap  outen  nine 
kinds  of  wood,  nine  logs  of  each  kind,  and  each  kind 
on  different  days.  Ketch  the  hog,  and  tie  him,  and 
fling  him  on  the  log-heap,  and  set  it  a-fire,  and  I 
guess  it  11  make  the  witches  howl !  You  mustn't 
say  a  word  while  you're  gettin'  the  logs,  and  putiin' 
up  the  log-heap,  nor  while  the  hog's  a-bumin' !" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bewitched  swine 
was  soon  placed  out  of  danger  by  this  unique  mode 
of  treatment ;  a  mode  of  treatment,  let  us  add,  that 
had  many  a  precedent  in  the  olden  days  gone  by. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  hundreds  of  such,  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  tradition?  Turning  up  a 
stone  in  a  meadow,  and  spitting  under  it,  and  then 
replacing  the  stone  in  iu  earthy  bed,  we  have  heard 
in  our  own  day  prescribed  by  an  old  lady,  as  sover- 
eign specific  against  that  roost  tantalizing  and  ago- 
nizing of  all  afflictions,  the  toothache,  so  eloquently 


and  poetically  depicted  by  Bums.  Moreover,  the 
mystery  of  numbers  was  always  a  potent  worker  of 
miracles  in  the  healing  art ;  of  which  we  have  an- 
other example — quite  as  effective  as  the  number 
nirie  in  the  preceding  sketch— which  we  may  pre- 
sent in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  desultory  omni^ 
um  gathent^. 

The  "  element  of  unexpectedness"  was  never 
more  thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  the  following 
lines  by  one  of  Connecticut's  most  genial  poets,  the 
lamented  J.  G.  C.  Brainard.  They  are  not  new,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  many  years  sinc^  we  saw  them  in 
print ;  and  the  readers  of  "  The  Drawer"  who  may 
have  seen  them,  will  enjoy  them  equally  with  those 
who  have  not  : 

Solemn  he  paced  ttpen  t^  sehooner's  deek, 

And  mattered  of  bis  hardahipe  : 

"  I  have  been  where  the  wUd  wiU  of  Mississippi's  tide 

Has  dashed  me  on  the  sawyer ;  and  1  have  sailed 

In  the  thick  night  by  the  wave-washed  coast 

Of  Labrador,  and  by  pitiless  fields  of  ice 

In  acres  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  whale  and  sword-fish 

Fight  beneath  my  bows ;  and  when  they  made  the  deep 

Boil  like  a  pot,  have  swung  into  its  vortex ; 

And  I  know  to  nuet  snch  dangers  with  tl  sailor's  sklU, 

And  brave  sueh  dangers  with  a  sailor's  heart ; 

Bat  never  yet,  or  where  iHne  river  mixes  vrith  the  main, 

Or  in  the  cha^ng  anehorage  of  the  bay, 

la  all  my  rough  experience  of  harm, 

Met  I  with— a  Methodist  Mietino-Housi  ! 

'*  Cat-head,  nor  beam,  nor  davit  has  it  none. 
Larboard,  nor  starboard,  gunwale,  stem,  nor  stem ; 
It  *  oomee  in  such  s  questionable  shape,' 
You  oan  not  even  speak  it :  ap  jib,  Josey, 
And  put  away  for  Bridgeport ;  there,  where 
Fairweather  Beach,  Rock-Island  and  the  Buoy 
Are  safe  flrom  such  encounters,  well  proteM ; 
And  Yankee  legends  long  shall  tell  the  tale, 
How  that  a  Charleston  schooner  was  beset. 
Riding  at  anchor,  by— a  Mbthodist  Mkbtimo-Houss." 

The  lines  explain  themselves.  In  a  sudden  spring 
freshet  the  Thames  River,  running  past  Nerwich, 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house, 
standing  upon  the  left  bank,  floated  off*  into  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  was  encountered,  as  narrated,  far 
from  land,  by  the  captain  of  a  Charleston  schooner. 
The  mingled  sublimity  and  fun  of  the  lines  are  truly 
admirable.  ^ 


It  is  Goethe,  we  believe,  who  says :  "  The  longer 
I  live  in  the  world  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the 
great  difference  between  men,  the  great  and  the 
insignificant,  is  energy^  invincible  determination; 
and  honest  purpose,  once  fixed,  and  then — victory ! 
That  quality  can  do  every  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
the  world;  and  no  talents,  no  circunutances,  no 
opportunity,  will  make  a  man  without  it." 

Is  it  not  so  ?  Look  at  the  greatest  Self-made  Men 
that  have  lived,  and  tee  if  it  be  not :  The  discovM«r 
Columbus  was  a  weaver ;  Franklin  was  a  journey- 
man printer ;  Niebuhr  was  a  peasant ;  Rollin  the 
historian  a  cutler's  apprentice.  Bums  a  plowman; 
De  Foo  was  a  shoemaker's  boff,  and  afterward  a 
cabin-boy;  Virgil  was  a  Roman  baker's  lad,  and 
Hogarth  an  engraver's  apprentice;  Oiffbrd  was  a 
shoemaker ;  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  a  barber ;  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  a  currier's  apprentice ;  Kirk 
White  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  himself  a  "  butch- 
er-boy;" the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  was  a 
peasant,  and  lived  as  a  servant  for  many  years ;  and 
even  Shakspeare  himself  was  poor  and  a  menial. 

What  was  it  besides  **  energy,"  genius, "  invincible 
determination,"  that  made  these  great  personages 
among  the  most  renowned  of  the  world  t 
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U  there  not  something  Tery  touching,  rery  tender 
and  rery  trae,  in  the  reilectiona  which  enme  !  They 
nre  from  an  English  journal : 

**  In  comparison  with  the  loss  of  a  wile,  all  other 
bereavements  sink  into  nothing.  The  wir»—she 
who  fiUs  so  large  m  sphere  in  the  domestic  heaven ; 
she  who  is  busied,  so  unwearied,  in  laboiing  for  the 
precious  ones  around  her — bitter,  bitter  is  the  tear 
that  falls  on  her  ooM  day !  You  stsnd  beside  her 
coffin  and  think  of  the  past.  It  seems  an  amber- 
colored  pathway,  where  the  sun  shone  upon  beauti- 
ful flowers,  or  the  stars  glittered  over  bead.  Fain 
would'the  soul  linger  there.  No  thorns  are  remem- 
bered above  that  sweet  clsy,  save  those  your  hand 
may  have  unwittingly  planted.  Her  noble,  tender 
heart,  lies  open  to  your  inmost  sight.  Yon  think  of 
her  now  as  all  gentleness,  all  beauty  and  purity. 
But  she  is  dead !  The  dsi  head  that  laid  upon 
yoqr  bosom,  rests  in  the  still  darkness,  upon  a  pillow 
of  clay.  The  hands  that  havtf  ministered  so  untir- 
ingly, are  folded,  white  and  cold,  beneath  gloomy 
portaJs.  The  heart,  whose  every  beat  measured  an 
eternity  of  love,  lies  under  your  feet.  The  flowers 
she  bent  over  with  smiles,  bend  now  above  her  with 
tears,  shaking  the  dew  from  their  petals,  that  the 
verdure  around  her  may  be  kept  green  and  beautiful" 

Some  pompous  persons  have  a  way  of  saying  the 
plainest  things  in  the  most  swelling  manner ;  a  man- 
ner which  is  an  infallible  exemplification  of  a  weak 
mind.  An  American  writer,  of  a  rare  humor,  once 
satirised  this  species  of  affectation,  by  expanding  a 
fow  plain,  evecy-day  maxims  into  high-sounding 
phrases.    The  following  are  examples : 

*'  He  lookt  two  «Mry»/or  Sundojf,** 

"One  who,  by  reason  of  the  adverse  disposition 
of  his  optics  (squint)  is  forced  to  scrutinise  in  duple 
directions  for  the  Christian  Sabbath.** 

**DonH  count  your  chieken$  be/ore  they  are  hatched.** 

''  Enumerate  not  your  adolescent  pullets  ere  they 
eease  to  be  oviform." 

**  Let  u>ell  enough  aUme.** 

**  Suffer  a  healthy  sufficiency  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude." 

"^  The  least  eaid  the  eooneet  mendedV 

**  The  minimum  of  an  offensive  remark  is  repaired 
^th  the  greatest  promptitude." 

***Tuan  ill  wind  that  bloum  nobody  good,** 

**  That  gale  is  truly  diseased,  which  puffeth  bene- 
factions to  nonentity !" 

Some  '*  Home-Rambler,"  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
has  been  visiting,  among  other  places,  the  town  of 
Augusta,  and  an  ancient  cemetery  thereof,  from 
which  he  extracted  sundiy  epitaphs  that  «re  as 
amusing  as  any  that  have  heretofore  appeared  in 
"The  Drawer."  We  present  a  selection  from  them. 
The  first  is  a  lesson  as  well  ss  an  epitaph : 
**  Here,  beneath  this  stone,  there  lies, 
Waiting  a  summons  to  the  skies. 
The  body  of  Samusl  Jiitkino  : 
He  wss  ai|honest  Christian  man. 
His  fhult  wss,  that  he  look  sad  ran 

Suddenly  to  drinking. 
Whoever  reads  this  tablet  o*er. 
Take  warning  now,  and  drink  no  man  I** 

The  next  is  **  short,  pithy,  sententious :" 

"  After  Lift*s  Seartet  Fner, 

IsleepweU."* 

The  *' Home-Rambler"  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  to  find  in  an  old  New-England  grave-yard 
an  advertising  epitsph,  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
one  so  often  quoted  from  a  stoae  in  the  P^re  La 


Chaise  at  Paris ;  an  advertisement  for  a  hu^mnd, 
too,  by  a  boxom  young  widow,  on  the  very  monu- 
ment that  commemorated  her  '^loas!'*  Listen  ta 
the  veritable  record : 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  H.  Random, 
who  died  August  the  sixth,  1600.  His  widow,  who 
mourns  as  one  who  can  be  comforted,  sged  only 
twenty-four,  and  possessing  every  qualifioition  foe 
a  good  wifo,  lives  at street,  in  this  villsge !" 

Wb  know  of  nothing  in  Mrs.  8.  C.  HalTs  **  Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Peasantry"  (one  of  the 
most  natural  and  characteristic  of  all  the  books 
which  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish,  in  the 
*'  bwer  vralks**  of  that  unhappy  country,  that  we 
have  ever  encountered),  that  excels  the  following 
specimen  which  some  months  ago  found  a  place  in 
our  receptacle,  out  from  an  American  paper  printed 
at  the  South.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  **  The 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  urder  Difficulties."  A  round- 
faced,  curly-haired  Hibernian  inquires  at  the  post- 
office  for  a  letter  for  himself.  But  the  questions  and 
answers  are  more  effective  than  the  story,  in  detail, 
would  be  ;  so  we  present  it  ss  originally  given : 

Pat.—"  Have  ye  iver  a  letther  for  meself  T" 

UftBANB  Cle«x.— "  What  namer* 

Pat. — '*  Why,  me  own  name,  av  coone ;  whose 
eltef** 

Clekk  (atiU  urbane). — **  Well,  what  is  your  name  V 

Pat. — **  Me  name's  the  same  as  me  fother's  afov« 
me,  and  would  be  yet,  only  he*s  dead." 

Clebk  (not  quite  so  urbane). — **  Well,  what  do 
you  call  yourself  r* 

Pat. — **  I  calls  meself  a  gintleman ;  and  it*s  a 
pity  there  aren*t  a  couple  of  us  !" 

Clekk  (with  dignity).—"  Stsnd  back !" 

Pat.— ^'  It*8  *  back*  111  stand  when  I  gito  my  let> 
ther." 

Clkkk  (sternly).—**  How  can  I  give  it  to  you,  if 
you  don*t  tell  me  who  you  are,  you  stupid  bog-trot- 
ter T 

Pat.— "Thin  is  that  what  you're  paid  for,  abusin' 
honest  people  thst  comes  for  their  rights  ?  Give  me 
the  letther,  or  by  the  whiskers  o'  Kate  Kesmey's  cat, 
111  cast  me  vote  agin  ye,  when  I  gets  me  papers." 

Clekk  (very  nearly  angry).- "You  blundering 
blockhead,  can*t  you  tell  me  bow  your  letter  is  ad- 
dressed r* 

Pat  (contemptuously).—"  *  Dressed  ?*  How  should 
it  be  dressed,  barrin'  a  sheet  ov  paper,  like  any  other 
letther!" 

Clekk  (decidedly  angry). — **  Confound  you !  can't 
you  tell  me  who  you  are  ?** 

Pat. — **  Bedad,  I'm  an  Irishman,  bred  and  bom. 
seed,  breed,  and  ginneration.  Me  father  was  cousin 
to  Larry  Magra',  and  me  mother  belonged  to  the 
Mooneys  of  Killmanaisy.  You're  an  ignorant  oold 
spalpeen ;  and  if  yell  creep  out  o'  your  dirty  hole, 
111  welt  you  like  a  new  shoe  ;  and  if  jrou  get  any 
more  satisfiution  out  of  me,  me  nsme  is  not  Bak- 

H EY  O'FLYHlf  !" 

Clekk  (mollified).-"  Oh,  that*s  your  name  is  it  1** 
And  in  whist-phrase,  he  "shuffles"  the  letters, 
"  deals"  one  to  Barney,  who  "  cuU." 


DoiTBTLEss  many  of  our  readers  have  often  laugh- 
ed over  the  somewhat  ridiculous  titles  to  the  mu- 
sical pieces  which  are  every  day  coming  before  the 
public ;  titles  oftentimes  derived  from  the  firtt  lino 
of  the  song ;  such  as,  "  When  my  Eye,"  "  Be  still, 
my  Heart,"  "  Come  to  me,  then,"  and  the  like. 
Some  wag  has  hit  off  this  indefiniteness  of  mean- 
ing in  the  following  harmleas  satire : 
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**  The  following  pieces  of  music  have  been  laid 
OB  our  table  during  the  last  three  months : 

**  *  Ak^  Wkif :  ah,  Wkjf  P  Caratina,  ttom  the  unpublished 
epera  of '  O*,  Don'^:  Oh,  DonH  "    Price  S5  cents. 

**  *  With  Verdanee  dad,'  firom  the  oratorio  of  *  7^  Gnem 
CtnaUrynum'—SQ  eenu.  The  andante  and  allegro  move* 
ment  is  very  fine  throughout  this  magnificent  piece. 

""'DtarfUlbduvtlloveyim*    Ballad— 7ft  cents. 

**  *  Dearest,  I  beliere  I  lore  you, 

Yes,  my  dear,  Vm  sure  I  do, 

And,  like  the  canopy  above  you, 

I'm  always  found  true-blue* 

••'JfyBsdkuWfefoArofcmBcw.'    Ballad— written  by 

a  poet ;  music  by  an  amateur. 

'' *  A.  Jackmmj  Etq:    A  thrUUng  song— Sft  cents. 
**  *  When  you  sss  their  eyes  glisten,  oh,  then,  my  men,  lire. 
Were  the  last  dying  words  of  A.  Jackson,  Bsqutre  !*  ** 


Wb  beard  a  friend  relate  the  accompaaying  inci- 
dent the  other  day  with  not  a  little  sest,  and  to  the 
amusement  of  a  good  many  by-standers : 

*'  Jumping  into  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach  last 
month,  in  company  with  nine  others,  to  jostle  over 
ten  miles  of  unfinished  road  between  Pittaburgh  and 
Philadelphia,  I  was  very  much  amused  with  the  fol> 
lowing  characteristic  dialpgue  between  a  regular 
question-asking  **  Down-Easter"  and  a  high-heeled 
Southerner.  We  vere  scareely  seated,  before  our 
Yankee  began : 

"  *  Traveling  East,  1  expect  V 

"'Yes,  sir.* 

*<  'Goin'  to  Philadelphia,  I  reckon  T 

"*No,sir' 

"  *  Oh,  ah  •  to  New  York,  maybe  V 

"*  Yes,  sir.' 

*' '  Calc'latin*  to  buy  goods,  I  presume  T* 

•♦*No,  sir.* 

*•  *  Never  6m  there  before,  I  wouldn't  wonder!' 

"  *  No,  sir ;  never.* 

*'  *  New  York  is  a  wonderful  place.' 

**  *  Such  is  my  impression,  sir.* 

**  *Got  letters,  1  expect?' 

'* '  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  provided  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction.' 

**  *  Wouldn't  mind  showm'  you  reound  myself  a 
spell,  if  you  wanted.* 

**  *  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  shall  not  require  your 
asaistance ' 

"  This  last  remark  of  the  polite  but  reserved  stran- 
ger was  a  poser ;  and  the  *  inquisitor*  fell  back  s  mo. 
ment  to  take  breath,  and  change  his  tactics.  The 
half-suppressed  smile  upon  the  laces  of  the  other 
passengers  soon  aroused  the  Yankee  to  still  further 
exertions ;  and  summoning  up  more  resolution,  he 
began  again: 

**  *  Stranger,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  how  al- 
mighty hand  it  is  for  a  Yankee  to  control  his  curi- 
osity. Youll  please  excuse  me,  but  I  really  would 
like  to  know  your  name,  and  residence,  and  the 
business  you  follow.  I  expect  you  ain't  ashamed  of 
either  of  'em ;  so  now  won't  you  just  obleege  me  V 

**  This  last  appeal  brought  out  our  Southern  friend ; 
who,  rising  up  to  the  extremest  height  allowed  by 
the  coach,  and  throwing  back  his  shoulders,  re- 
plied* 

'*  *  My  name  is  General  Andrew  Washington.  I 
reside  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  of 
extensive  means.  I  have  heard  much  of  New  York, 
and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  see  it ;  and  if  I  like  it 
as  well  as  I  am  led  to  expect,  I  intend  to— 6iiy  it  P 

"  Then  was  heard  a  shout  of  stentorian  laughter 


throughout  the  stage-coach ;  and  this  i 
that  cenvenation !" 


I  the  last  of 


Thb  following  anecdote,  said  by  a  Iiondon  journal 
to  be  entirely  true,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  high 
state  of  intelligence  in  certain  parts  of  **  enlightened 
England:" 

"  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  sent  round  to  the  church- 
wardens in  his  diocese  a  circular  of  inquiries,  among 
which  was  the  foQowiog : 

**  *  Does  your  officiating  clergyman  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, and  are  his  conversation  and  carriage  consistent 
therewith  ?' 

**  The  cliurch-warden  near  Wallingford  replied : 

**.*  Our  officiating  cleigyman  preaches  the  Gospel, 
but  he  doesn't  keep  a  carriage  of  any  kind !'" 

Now  this  reply  may  have  been  intended  as  a  joke, 
to  which  there  was  strong  temptation  in  the  word 
"  carriage,"  but  that  it  ism  intended  as  such,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  London 
editor  who  relates  it. 

By-the-by,  we  remember  a  similar  joke  once  per- 
petrated by  an  office-holder,  in  Alabama,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  which  resulted  in  rather  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  perpetrator.  The  Postmaster-General 
had  written  him  a  letter  somewhat  like  the  following : 

"  DiAB  Sib— You  will  please  inform  this  Department 
how  for  the  Tombigbee  River  runs  up. 

*'  Respectfolly,  dice,  Postmaster-General." 

The  return  mail  brotigbt  to  the  Department  the 
annexed  curt  reply : 

**  Sib— In  answer  to  yours  of  the  —  instant,  I  have  to 
sute  that  the  Tombigbee  River  doesnH  run  upattUl!** 

This  brief  epistle  was  followed  by  one  equally 
terse,  and  equally  effective. '  It  ran  as  follows : 

**  Sib— You  are  hereby  informed  that  this  Department 
has  no  longer  any  occasion  for  your  services. 

*'  Respectftilly,  Ac,  Postmaster-Genersl.** 

The  "beheaded"  officer  was  often  heard  to  say 
afterward,  that  he  lost  a  good  office  by  a  poor  joke. 

Trk  following  anecdote  affords  an  amusing  speci- 
men of  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  common  things 
in  two  eminent  literary  men : 

Cottle  the  publisher  drove  Wordsworth  from  Bris- 
tol to  Alfoxden  in  a  gig,  calling  at  Stowey  by  the  way, 
to  summon  Coleridge  and  Miss  Wordsworth,  who 
followed  swiftly  on  foot.  The  Alfoxden  pantry  vras 
empty — so  they  carried  with  them  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  A  beggar  stole  the  cheese, 
which  set  Coleridge  expatiating  on  the  superior  vir- 
tues of  brandy.  It  was  he  that,  with  thirsty  impa- 
tience, took  out  the  horse ;  but,  as  he  let  down  the 
shafts,  the  theme  of  his  eloquence  rolled  from  the 
seat,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground.  Cole- 
ridge abashed,  gave  the  horse  up  to  Cottle,  who  tried 
to  pull  off  the  collar.  It  proved  too  much  for  the 
worthy  citisen's  strength,  and  he  called  to  Words- 
worth to  assist;  Wordsworth  retired  baffled,  and 
was  relieved  by  the  ever-handy  Coleridge.  There 
seemed  more  likelihood  of  their  pulling  off  the  ani- 
mal's head  than  his  collar,  and  they  marveled  by  what 
magic  it  had  ever  been  got  on.  **  La,  master !"  said 
the  servant-girl,  who  was  passing  by,  **  you  don't  go 
the  right  way  to  work ;"  nnd  turning  reim^  the  collar, 
she  slipped  it  off  in  an  instant,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  the  three  luminaries.  How  Silas  Comberbatch 
could  have  gone  through  his  cavalry  training,  and 
Wordsworth  have  spent  nine-tenths  of  his  life  in  the 
country,  and  neither  of  them  have  witnessed  the  har- 
nessing or  unharnessing  of  m  boise,  must  remain  a 
problem  for  our  betters. 
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MenunriaU  of  the  EnglUk  Martyn,  by  the  Rer.  C.  B. 
Taylbb.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brolhcri.)  Thia 
deeply  interesting  Tolume  is  written,  not  only  with 
the  spirit  of  the  antiquarian,  but  of  the  Protestant 
Christian.  The  author  has  devoted  himself  with  un- 
tiring diligence  to  the  examination  of  local  English 
antiquities,  which  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Prot- 
estant  martyrs,  and  here  sets  forth  the  fruit  of  his 
researches  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  manner. 
Among  the  places  to  which  he  has  made  a  pious  pil- 
grimage, Smithfield,  Luttenfi'orth,  Gloucester,  and 
Oxford,  are  most  conspicuous.  The  characters  of 
WycliflFe  (who  though  not  strictly  a  martyr,  is  com- 
memorated as  a  noble  witness  fur  the  truth),  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  are  drawn  in  vivid 
colors ;  and  a  variety  of  interesting  facts  are  brought 
forward  in  illiistmtion  of  their  lives.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  Protestant  controversy  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  this  volume  will  be  regarded  as  a  season- 
able publication,  and  can  not  fail  to  attract  a  numer- 
ous class  of  readers. 

Marco  Paul  in  Boston^  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
volume  of  JiCOB  Abbott's  popular  serial,  describing 
the  adventures  of  his  little  hero  while  traveling  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  chapters  is  de- 
voted to  State-street,  and  gives  a  lively  delineation  of 
that  famous  stronghold  of  Boston  money-dealers. 
The  volume  exhibits  the  sturdy  common  sense  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  every-day  affairs,  which  never 
forsake  Mr.  Abbott  when  writing  for  young  people. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Speller,  Definer,  and  Reader,  by  Mrs.  VaUGHan. 
This  is  quite  an  ingenious  attempt  to  pave  a  royal 
road  to  learning  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  a 
Southern  lady  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  practical  instructors, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  profession.  (Pub- 
lished by  Daniel  Burgess  and  Co.) 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  the  closing  vol- 
ume of  LamabTINB's  Hittory  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Monarchy  in  France,  extending  from  the  death  of 
Napoleon  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  The  period 
embraces  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  events  in 
the  modem  history  of  France,  and  furnishes  occasion 
to  numerous  admirable  portraitures  in  Lamartine's 
most  brilliant  style.  The  sketch  of  the  character  and 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  is  masterly,  combining  the 
author's  usual  felicity  of  delineation  with  more  than 
his  usual  discrimination  and  accuracy  of  thought. 
The  student  of  politics  will  find  ample  food  for  reflec- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  negotiations  and  intrigues 
which  attended  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty, while  the  general  reader  will  be  richly  reward- 
ed by  the  charming  narratives  which  profusely  abound 
in  this  fascinating  volume. 

Lindsay  and  Blakiston  have  published  Historical 
and  Detersive  Sketches  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  William 
S.  Fobbbst,  containing  a  description  of  several  of 
the  principal  objecU  of  interest  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, copious  antiquarian  reminiscences,  and  a 
variety  of  personal  incidents  and  anecdotes.  The 
volume  displays  a  good  deal  of  research,  an  enthusi- 
astic attachment  to  the  Old  Dominion,  and  an  easy 
and  unaffected  style  of  narrative.  The  interest  of 
the  work  is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  State,  celebrated  as  the  ''mother  of  states- 
men," but  it  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  cherish 
a  taste  for  the  primitive  or  current  annals  of  dis- 
tinguished localities. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Harper's  edition  of 


Colbbidob's  Wobks,  edited  by  Profcstor  Shsdd, 
contain  the  Ltterary  Remains,  The  Comfeasian*  of  am 
Inquiring  Spirit,  The  Constitution  of  thi  Church  and 
State,  Tabu  Talk,  mndoihexmiaceWvue:  The  rich 
suggestiveness  of  the  Table  Talk,  the  originality  ef 
its  cnticisms,  and  the  genial  appreciation  of  the  moat 
opposite  classes  of  literary  merit,  united  with  its 
occasional  paradox  and  petulance,  will  always  make 
it  a  favorite  with  readers  of  taste,  although  they  may 
find  little  to  attract  them  in  the  author's  profooxid, 
yet  fragmentary  speculations  in  philoaophy  Thert 
is  no  wotk  which  more  fully  embodies  the  spint  of 
modem  cultivation  than  this  teeming  pro<faictioa. 
Another  volume  will  complete  the  edition. 

Reasonand  Faith,  and  Other  Miscellames,  by  Hbnbt 
RooBBS.  (Published  by  Crosby  and  Nichols.)  In 
this  collection  of  articles  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, wediscover  lessoriginality  and  depth  of  thought 
than  love  of  literature,  refined  and  agreeable  cnti- 
cism,  and  polished  elegance  of  expression.  The  sub- 
jecu,  for  the  noost  part,  are  of  a  highly  aUractive 
character  for  the  scholar,  and  are  not  altogether  des- 
titute  of  popular  interest.  We  may  refer  to  the  es- 
says on  T*homas  Fuller,  Andrew  MarvelL,  Lather,  and 
pMca/,  as  admirable  specimens  of  literary  ducuasioii. 
The  more  argumentative  pieces,  in  our  opinion,  do 
not  display  the  ability  of  the  author  to  ao  great  ad* 
vantage. 

The  Old  Man's  Bride,  by  T.  S.  Abthub  (Pub- 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner.)  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Arthur's  most  characteristic  productions,  showing 
the  skill  with  which  he  weaves  an  important  moral 
into  a  simple,  but  not  ungraceful  narrative.  It  will 
add  to  his  already  honorable  reputation. 

A  5/roy  Yankee  in  Texas,  by  PHILIP  Paxtow. 
(Published  by  Redfield.)  This  is  a  genuine  prodne- 
tion  of  the  American  soil,  full  of  the  stirring  incident, 
brisk  movement,  rough  humor,  and  fresh,  unsophist- 
icated nature,  which  mark  our  Southweatem  frontier. 
Whoever  has  a  taste  for  the  hearty,  free,  and  jovial 
life  of  the  backwoodsman,  will  find  a  great  deal  to  his 
mind  in  this  spirited  volume. 

Autobiography  of  an  English  Soldier  m  the  Vnitod 
States  Army.  (Published  by  Stringer  and  Towna- 
end.)  The  writer  of  this  graphic  narrative  was  a 
Paisley  weaver,  who  finding  himself  cornered  for 
want  of  employment  at  home,  was  tempted,  with  se 
many  thousands  of  his  countr]rmen,  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  United  States.  He  arrived  at  New  Maik 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  rapid  prosperity,  but  meeting 
with  little  prospect  of  encouragement  in  his  trade, 
he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  enbsting  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  American  army.  Soon  after, 
the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
the  scene  of  action,  his  regiment  forming  part  of  the 
command  of  General  Scott.  He  was  present  at  the 
bombardment  of  Vera  Cms,  the  battles  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Cherubusco,  and  Chapultepec,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico.  Written  from  personal  experience 
of  a  nature  which  is  apt  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  memory,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  affectation  or  pretense,  the  volume  certainly  pre* 
sents  a  lively  and  natural  picture  of  the  soldier'k 
life.  The  details  of  battles  and  sieges,  which  are 
given  in  a  free,  conversational  manner,  are  net  only 
in  a  high  degree  entertaining,  but  often  full  of  valu- 
able instruction. 

Memoirs  of  Mary  L.  Ware,  by  Rev.  Eowabd  B. 
Hall.  (Published  by  Crosby  and  Nichols.)  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev. 
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Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  a  well  known  Boston  clergsrman, 
and  a  professor  in  the  Theological  School  of  Harvard 
University.  Her  biography  is  here  related  in  a  tone 
of  affectionate  and  modest  reverence,  with  no  attempt 
to  give  an  excessive  coloring  to  the  beautiful  virtues 
which  adorned  her  character.  She  was  evidently  a 
woman  of  rare  devotion  to  duty,  singularly  disinter- 
ested, and  possessing  an  uncommon  energy  of  action, 
without  sacrificing  the  softer  graces  of  her  sex.  Her 
life  was  checkered  with  many  vicissitudes— darkened 
by  severe  trials — and  loaded  with  weighty  responsi- 
bilities— but  her  admirable  nature,  and  her  strength 
of  principle,  gave  a  character  of  uniform  excellence 
to  her  course,  such  as  is  seldom  exhibited  by  the  most 
gifted  individuals.  We  have  scarcely  ever  read  a 
biography  in  which  so  much  worth  is  commemorated 
with  so  little  pretension.— A  work,  entitled  Stck- 
nets  and  Health  in  Blaebum,  reprinted  from  the 
Household  Words,  by  Crosby  and  Nichols,  is  founded 
on  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Ware,  which 
occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  a  destructive 
epidemic  in  an  English  country  village.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  the  courage  and  tenderness  with  which  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  suffering  and  foraaken,  in  the 
midst  of  a  raging  pestilence ;  and  though  embellished 
with  some  imaginary  scenes,  gives  a  correct  picture 
of  the  moral  heroism  which,  among  the  subjects  of 
her  care,  almost  procured  her  the  reputation  of  an 
angelic  visitant. 

The  Tratulatort  Revived,  by  A.  W.  McClitri. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Little  has  hith- 
erto been  known  of  the  personal  history  of  King 
James's  Translators  of  the  Bible.  The  author  of 
this  volume  has  made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  task  of  obtaining  cor- 
rect information  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  He  has 
prosecuted  it  with  commendable  patience  and  zeal. 
In  many  cases  nothing  was  known  but  the  surname 
of  the  translator.  Authentic  traditions  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  more  prominent  men  included  in  the 
royal  commission.  But  ransacking  every  source 
of  information  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  rescuing  nearly  all  of  these  wor- 
thies from  oblivion,  and  showing  their  eminent  qual- 
ification for  the  most  responsible  undertaking  in  the 
religious  literature  of  the  English  language.  In  the 
progress  of  his  researches,  he  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  translation  was  completed,  was  the  golden 
age  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  learning  in  England. 
At  no  other  period  have  these  studies  been  pursued 
by  scholars  whose  vernacular  tongue  is  the  English, 
with  so  much  diligence  and  success.  Hence  the 
author  derives  presumptive  evidence  of  the  strongest 
kind  that  the  work  of  those  venerable  translators  is 
deserving  of  entire  confidence,  and  should  be  re- 
ceived as  a  final  settlement  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  for  popular  use.  His  volume  will  be 
fDund  to  possess  no  small  interest  both  for  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  Biblical  student.  It  fills  a  place  in 
sacred  literature,  which  no  previous  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  occupy,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
lovers  of  the  English  Bible  en  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain 
Kidd,  by  William  W.  Campbell.  (Published  by 
Gkarlcs  Scribner.)  The  design  of  this  work  is  to 
show  why  the  names  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain 
Kidd  have  excited  such  general  and  permanent  in- 
terest. It  maintains  that  it  is  the  character  of  Robin 
Hood  as  a  Saxon  yeoman,  which  has  given  his  name 
such  an  ascendency  in  England.  It  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  tha  idea  of  popular  resistance  to  oppressive 


authorities.  The  Norman  barons  and  monks  were 
regarded  with  intense  hatred  by  the  Saxon  yeomanry ; 
and  Robin  Hood  was  held  in  almost  romantic  honor, 
as  their  representative  and  avenger.  The  claims 
of  Captain  Kidd  to  distinction  rest  upon  different 
grounds.  At  the  time  when  his  name  liecame  fa- 
mous, he  was  a  resident  of  New  York  city,  where 
he  had  married  and  owned  considerable  property. 
A  follower  of  the  sea  from  early  life,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  a  gallant  and  skillful  commander  in  the 
war  between  England  and  France,  prior  to  the  ques- 
tionable enterprise  which  has  given  him  such  ex- 
tensive notoriety  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  principal  details  concerning  this  celebrated 
character  aro  given  in  an  ancient  historical  tract, 
which  is  here  reprinted  in  full.  Much  curious  in- 
formation is  presented  in  this  little  volume,  which, 
though  so  entirely  remote  from  the  current  inter- 
ests of  the  day,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  his- 
torical literature,  illustrating  the  aphorism  of  Lord 
Bacon,  which  forms  an  appropriate  motto  on  the 
title-page,  "  Out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  prov- 
erbs, traditions,  private  records,  and  evidences, 
fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  books,  and  the  like, 
we  do  save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge 
of  time." 

Carlotina  and  the  Sanfedisti,  by  Edmund  Far- 
REKC.  (Published  by  John  S.  Taylor.)  Another  relig- 
ious and  political  novel,  suggested  by  the  increasing 
interest  of  the  controversy  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  work  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  at 
the  present  moment,  two  powers  divide  the  world — 
the  one,  representing  the  past,  with  its  attendant 
burden  of  ignorance,  crimes,  and  miseries,  called 
Catholicbm ;  the  other,  contending  for  the  present, 
and  foreshadowing  the  future,  known  under  the  name 
of  republicanism.  In  conducting  the  plot  of  his  story, 
the  author  has  shown  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
skill ;  its  gradual  development  constantly  grows  in 
interest  upon  the  reader ;  and  several  of  the  inci- 
dents which  occur  in  its  progress  are  related  with 
remarkable  force  of  imagination  as  well  as  intensity 
of  language.  The  style  often  betrays  the  pen  of  a 
foreigner,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  singularly  vivid  and 
impressive.  Such  a  contribution  to  our  imagina- 
tive literature  by  a  European  is  entitled  to  a  kind 
hospitality,  though  its  decided  partisan  spirit  must 
prove  a  bar  to  its  favorable  reception  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

Lectures  on  Life  and  Health,  by  Willum  A.  Al- 
COTT.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 
This  is  the  crowning  work  of  a  veteran  advocate  and 
apostle  of  physiological  reform.  Such  writers  are 
often  one-sided,  petulant,  barren,  and  incredibly 
tedieus.  Their  expectations  that  the  world  will 
gallop  at  once  into  the  regions  of  millennial  glory  on 
their  lank  hobbies  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Dr. 
Alcott,  though  often  extravagant  in  his  views,  belongs 
to  a  better  class  of  teachers.  He  lays  down  many 
excellent  precepts  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  usually  writes  in  a  manner  that  pleases  for  its 
simplicity  and  directness. 

Discoveries  in  the  Ruiiu  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by 
Austin  H.  Layard.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  This  deeply  interesting  volume  describes 
the  results  of  a  second  expedition,  devoted  to  ex- 
ploring the  remains  of  the  ruined  cities  of  the  East 
Our  space  forbids  any  account  of  the  discoveries, 
which  are  related  with  so  much  graphic  beauty  by 
the  fortunate  author,  and  we  will  only  remark  that 
they  are  equally  striking  with  those  before  published, 
and  threw  new  light  on  many  obscure  passages  of 
Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  on  the  social  arid  domettio 
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duu«ctenBtios  of  numerous  Orientmt  regions,  eon- 
oeming  which  we  know  oomparatiTely  little. 

The  Old  Forest  Ranger,  by  Major  Waltir  Camp- 
BBLL,  edited  by  Frank  Forbstrr.  (Published  by 
Stringer  and  Townsend.)  There  is  no  better  au> 
thority  in  alt  nuUters  pertaining  to  wood-craft  than 
that  of  the  editor  of  this  volume.  A  gallant  and  fa- 
mous Nimrod  himself,  he  has  here  introduced  the 
work  of  a  brother  sportsman,  whose  adventures 
among  the  wild-beasts  of  Hindostan  were  second 
only  to  those  of  Col.  Gordon  Gumming,  in  Africa. 
While  Gumming  is  the  more  insatiable  slaughterer, 
Walter  Gampbell  is  as  gentle,  chiralious,  and  kindly 
a  hunter  as  ever  speared  a  wild4x>ar,  or  cracked  a 
tiger  between  the  eyes.  His  book,  which  is  reprint- 
ad  from  the  London  edition,  is  full  of  wild  and  ro^ 
mantic  incidents,  and  will  form  as  delightful  a  vol- 
ume  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sport- 
ing library. 

Roland  Trevor  (published  by  Lippincott,  Grambo, 
and  Co.),  is  an  odd  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author  during  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  life. 
The  events  to  which  it  is  devoted,  are  entirely  of  a 
personal  nature,  and  scarcely  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  bring  before  the  public.  Every  record  of 
human  action,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
soma  value ;  and  in  this  point  of  view»  the  volume 
must  be  worth  reading. 


A  new  volume  ef  Poemn^  by  Albziwdbr  Smith, 
has  recently  been  issued  in  London,  and  is  attract- 
ing great  attention  in  the  English  critical  journals. 


The  late  London  journals  contain  numerous 
sketches  and  notices  of  American  publications,  some 
of  which  .are  sufficiently  appreciative,  while  many 
«re  contemptibly  shallow  and  prejudiced.  Wallis's 
Spain  is  justly  treated  by  the  Examiner.  It  says — 
'*  Mr.  Wallis,  an  American  engaged  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  Union,  wrote  formerly  a  very 
lively  and  intelligent  book  on  Spain,  to  which  the 
present  is  a  fitting  sequel.  It  handles  the  subject 
with  the  greater  case  and  knowledge  of  a  man  who 
has  become  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  favorable  account  we  have  had  of  the 
existing  condition  of  Spain — of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  country.  We  think  it  amusing  throughout, 
always  observant  and  shrewd,  and  we  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  notices  which  ars  given  by  Mr. 
Wallis  of  the  leading  politicians  and  men  of  letters 
in  Madrid.  The  book  will  correct,  indeed,  much 
prevailing  misapprehension  on  the  various  matters 
ofwhich  it  treats." 


The  same  journal  thus  speaks  of  the  American 
edition  of  Shakspeare^  edited  by  our  accomplished 
countryman,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson  :  "  We  have  now 
to  give  a  few  words  of  strong  commendation  to 
such  of  the  volumes  as  have  been  sent  to  us  ef 
the  American  edition  of  Shakspeare,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hudson.  The  editor  is  an  intelligent  man,  con- 
versant with  the  variorum  as  with  recent  editions, 
able  to  appreciate  and  measure  what  modem  taste 
and  research  have  contributed  to  the  subject,  and 
with  sense  to  discriminate  and  reject  as  well  as 
freely  to  adopt.  The  introductory  notices  comprise 
critical  as  well  as  historical  accounts  of  each  play, 
embodying  generally  the  best  opinions  and  judg- 
ments ;  and  the  notes  are  never  too  long.  Without 
offering  any  thing  absolutely  new  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Hudson  has  made  so  judicious  a  selection  from  what 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  from  previous  collections 


of  the  plays,  that  we  have  nothing  but  pimke  to  b** 
•tow  upon  his  labors.** 

The  London  Athemmmt  in  a  notice  of  Multermgt 
and  Muainge  of  an  InoaUd,  Fandu  of  a  WkimMieal 
Man,  Fmn  and  Bameet,  &e.,  published  by  John  & 
Taylor,  in  New  York,  remarks :  **  These  books  bf 
one  and  the  same  American  author,  make  up  abool 
the  most  dreary  triad  of  volumes  which  we  have  met 
in  that  domain  so  thickly  over-stocked  with  heavy 
goods  that  is  called  by  bitter  courtesy  the  world  ol 
light  literature.  Our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  ap- 
pear to  be  fond  of  humorous  essays — Charles  Lamb 
being  wtth  them  a  chosen  author :  but  the  annoonca- 
ment  of  **  Fourth  Edition**  affixed  to  the  second  of 
these  books,  is  enough  to  breed  doubts  as  to  their 
discrimination — or,  at  least,  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
they  are  about  to  possess  *  a  fun  and  earnest* — m 
well  as  a  language — of  their  own,  into  which  the  En- 
glish will  find  it  hard  to  enter  without  a  dictionaiy.* 

Woman  and  her  Needs,  by  Mn.  E.  OaXBS  Surra. 
The  same  journal  says :  *'  This  b  a  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  woman,  by  an  American  lady.  It  is  not 
quite  so  earnest  as  the  well-known  work  of  Mary 
Wolstonecroft ;  but  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  transcend- 
entalism, and  contains  some  truth,  with  a  good  deal 
of  over-wrought  eloquence  on  the  wrongs  endured  by 
the  other  sex.  It  is  hardly  by  direct  appeals,  w« 
imagine,  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other  that  the 
evils  complained  of  will  be  removed.  The  noti 
effectual  cure  for  want  of  harmony  in  the  relations 
of  man  and  woman,  will  be  found  in  a  wider  and 
deeper  culture  of  the  human  mind.  Our  early  edu- 
cation is  at  fault ;  and  the  subsequent  experience  of 
even  the  finest  class  of  minds,  is  incapable  of  adjust* 
ing  some  of  those  relations  which  pr«ss  very  heavily 
on  woman.** 

White,  Red,  and  Black,  by  the  P(7LSKTS,  says  the 
AthentBum,  ''has  a  certain  freshness  of  style  and 
novelty  of  thinking — an  absence  of  sneers  and  fine- 
ladjrism — a  constant  reference  to  national  character 
and  the  influence  under  which  it  is  (brmed,  rather 
than  to  peculiarities  of  individual  manner— some- 
what unusual  in  books  about  America  issuing  from 
the  English  press.  In  fact,  these  oddly-titlad  vol- 
umes are  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stores  of  recent 
travel ;  and  will  prove  acceptable  to  some  ibr  their 
amusing  anecdote  and  gossip ;  to  others,  as  an  inter> 
esting  supplement  to  Uie  thousand  and  one  stories 
of  the  Hungarian  War.** 

Dumas  is  publishing  in  a  journal  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which,  at  all  events,  are  decidedly  amusing 
if  only  as  specimens  of  stupendous  Munchausen-liks. 
fibbing.  Among  the  ether  things,  they  reveal  tha 
hitherto  unknown  fact  that  the  Revolution  of  July» 
1830,  was  not  accomplished  by  the  people  of  Paris, 
but  by  Alexandre  Dumas  himself;  that  he  and  a  com- 
panion, an  artist,  captured,  unaided,  a  powder  mag- 
azine, and  took  a  regiment  of  artillery  prisoners ;  that 
he  is  invulnerable  to  gr^pe-sbot,  inasmuch  as,  in  ths 
Revolution,  half  a  dozen  cannons  blazed  away  at 
him,  one  after  the  other,  at  only  a  few  yards*  dis- 
tance, and  left  him  unhurt ;  that  he,  though  in  those 
days  a  youQg  man,  scarcely  known  at  all,  talked 
grandly  about  what  he  would  allow  to  be  done,  and 
what  he  would  not  allow  to  be  done,  to  General  La- 
fayette, M.  Laffitte,  and  even  to  Louie  Philippe  him- 
self, in  whose  household  he  was  employed  in  tha 
capacity  of  clerk. 
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and  the  table  at  Monticello  almost  daily  received 
guests  from  far  and  near,  who  came  to  make  the 
obeisance  of  reverent  admiration  and  affectionate 
regard  to  the  Patriot  and  Sage.  Noblemen  of 
every  degree — noblemen  by  tingly  patent  or 
hereditary  right — noblemen  knighted  by  the 
touch  of  public  opinion  in  its  awards  for  intel- 
lectual achievements,  and  noblemen  in  homely 
guise  of  mind  and  person,  but  lofty  patriotism 
— all  flocked  to  Monticello,  not  to  bow  to  the 
rising  sun  with  selfish  orisons,  but  to  pay  grate- 
ful homage  to  its  beneficence,  while  the  splen- 
dors of  its  declining  hours  yet  illumined  this 
western  horizon. 

For  more  than  ten  years  pilgrimages  to  Mount 
Vernon  had  almost  ceased,  for  the  idol  which 
the  good  and  great  went  to  worship  there  had 
been  hidden  from  sight  in  the  secret  shrine  of 
the  grave  ;  and  then  this  new  Mecca,  far  away 
from  the  Federal  city  and  the  tide-water  marts 
of  commerce,  among  the  broad,  undulating  val- 
leys toward  the  Blue  Ridge,  became  the  resort 
of  men  of  science  and  political  acumen,  from 
Europe,  and  of  those  of  our  several  States,  dis- 
tinguished in  various  pursuits. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed.  For  almost  thirty 
years  the  mortality  of  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
reposed  under  the  mould,  in  the  margin  of  the 
grand  old  forest  which  wraps  the  northwestern 
slopes  of  Monticello  in  its  solemn  shadows.  Of 
all  those  who  once- listened  to  the  music  gf  his 
voice,  and  followed  with  delighted  vision  the 
sweep  of  his  finger  as  he  pointed  to  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains,  the  rolling  plains  garnished  by 
the  tiller's  hand,  the  winding  river,  and  the  vast 
expanse  of  woods  and  fields  which  spread  out 
in  panoramic  beauty  and  grandeur  around  Mon- 
ticello, few  now  remain  to  charm  the  generation 
of  to-day  with  reminiscential  narratives.  Like 
the  Great  Patriot,  their  bodies  are  earthed,  their 
spirits  are  enskied,  and  their  experiences  -have 
become  traditional  or  historic.  The  idol  is  re- 
moved, and  the  tooth  of  time  has  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  shrine.  Yet  pilgrimages  thither 
have  not  entirely  ceased.  The  motives  which 
prompt  the  journey  are  unlike  those  of  former 
years ;  now  the  worshiper  bears  only  the  empty 
offerings  of  laudable  curiosity.  For  this  no  harsh 
word  should  be  spoken,  for  such  motives  are 
harmless.  But  too  often  the  curious  visitor  de- 
parts with  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  upon  his  soul. 
With  Vandal  hand  he  frequently  defaces  some 
fair  specimen  of  the  Patriot's  taste,  and  even 
breaks  fragments  from  the  granite  obelisk  over 
his  grave.  In  many  a  private  cabinet  are  **  rel- 
ics from  Monticello ;"  a  fragment  from  the  mon- 
ument, a  splinter  from  the  delicately-carved  cor- 
nice, a  brick  from  the  foundation,  or  a  piece  of 
putty  from  a  window-pane,  broken,  perhaps,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  owner,  to  procure  it ! 
The  sight  of  these  should  make  the  possessors 
blush  for  shame,  for  of  all  petty  thieving,  this 
seems  the  meanest,  and  without  excuse.  Such 
depredators  should  be  regarded  with  a  contempt 
akin  to  hatred. 

Prompted  by  the  laudable  curiosity  alluded  to, 


I  turned  aside  at  Richmond,  while  journeying 
southward,  and  visited  Monticello  in  blipstery 
March,  when  the  buds  were  just  bursting,  and 
the  blue  birds  were  singing  their  first  carols  in 
the  hedges.  No  longer  compelled  to  traverse 
the  hills  and  valleys  along  the  James  River  and 
the  muddy  Rivanna,  on  horseback  or  jn  chaise, 
as  in  former  times,  I  entered  the  railway  coach 
at  sunrise  with  the  assurance  of  seeing  Mon« 
ticello  at  meridian,  after  sweeping  across  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  traversing 
a  country  of  varied  aspect  for  more  than  thirty  ^ 
leagues.  Rain  was  falling  copiously.  A  few 
miles  from  Richmond  we  encountered  a  freight- 
train  off  the  track,  and  the  locomotive  half- 
buried  in  mud.  We  were  compelled  to  walk  a 
plank,  and  flounder  twenty  rods  along  a  narrow 
causeway  through  yellow-clay  almost  ankle  deep, 
to  another  train  beyond,  or  return  to  the  city. 
As  Americans  never  retrograde,  the  ladies  gath- 
ered up  their  skirts,  and  the  gentlemen  walked 
as  daintily  as  cats  among  eggs,  to  the  coach  in 
waiting.  Soon  all  was  forgotten,  except  by  a 
poor  fellow  who  volunteered  his  assistance  to  a 
young  woman  **  walking  the  plank,"  when  his 
gallantry  and  comfort  both  ended  in  the  ditch 
below,  into  which  he  slipped,  and  filled  a  boot 
with  as  much  mire  as  his  leg  would  allow.  The 
young  lady  (fie  upon  her!)  more  than  smiled 
upon  him,  and  with  due  independence  helped 
herself  along  the  muddy  dyke,  and  into  the  best 
seat  in  the  car  beyond  tile  wreck.  The  victim 
cursed  the  girl,  the  ditch,  and  the  railway,  with 
great  unction.  The  pert  girl  made  the  unchrist- 
ian excuse  for  her  giggle  in  his  hour  of  peril : 
'*  I  didn't  ask  him  to  help  me!" 

Within  an  hour  after  passing  the  Junction,  in 
Hanover  County,  we  left  the  fiat  country  and 
penetrated  the  more  fertile  and  hilly  region  of 
Louisa  and  Albemarle,  lying  along  the  base  of 
the  Southwest  Mountain.  At  Cobharo  station, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Rives,  our  minister  to  the  French 
Court ;  and  soon  aflerward  reached  the  Shad- 
well  Station,  on  the  Rivanna,  close  by  the  pic- 
turesque old  mill,  once  owned  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
From  this  point  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Monticel- 
lo looming  up  on  the  southwest,  and  caught 
slight  glimpses  of  the  white  columns  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  mansion  on  the  summit.  The  clouds 
had  now  broken,  and  all  over  the  thoroughly- 
saturated  earth  myriads  of  water-pools  glittered 
in  the  sun. 

I  arrived  at  Charlottesville,  in  time  for  dinner, 
after  which,  in  company  with  the  courteous  Ed- 
itor of  one  of  the  village  papers  (Mr.  Cochran), 
I  visited  Monticello.  The  road  is  very  sinuous, 
especially  after  fording  Moore's  Creek.  For 
some  distance  it  courses  along  the  margin  of  a 
deep,  wooded  ravine  scooped  out  from  the  ^ap 
between  Monticello  and  Carter's  Mountain.  The 
latter  is  a  portion  of  the  same  range  of  hills, 
with  Monticello  (called  the  Southwest  mountain), 
which  dwindle  into  knolls  near  the  James  River, 
and  is  memorable  in  history  as  the  place  to  which 
Jefferson  fled  when  Tarleton  attempted  to  cap- 
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ture  him,  in  1781.  At  the  summit  of  the  gap  we 
passed  through  a  rustic  gate  and  up  a  winding, 
stony  road,  by  the  grave  yard  on  the  skirt  of  the 
wood,  where  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Author  op  the  Declaration  op  Indbpend- 
BNCS.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall, 


JBFFBBSON'8  obavb. 

with  an  iron  gate  near  the  road.  Just  within  the 
gate  is  the  Patriot's  grave,  over  which  is  a  gran- 
ite monument,  eight  feet  in  height,  shamefully 
mutilated  by  thieving  visitors.  In  the  southern 
face  of  the  pedestal  was  a  marble  tablet,  with  the 


following  inscription,  written  by  the  Statesman 
himself,  and  found  among  his  papers  ailer  his 
death  : 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON : 

AUTHOB  OF  THE   DBCLABATION   OF  AMBBICAN 

INDEPENDENCE, 

OF    THE    STATUTE    OF    VIBOINIA    FOB    BEL1OI0U8 

FREEDOM, 

AND  FATHSB  OF  THE  UNIVEB8ITY  OF  VIBOINIA. 

This  tablet  has  been  taken  from  the  monu- 
ment and  placed  in  the  mansion,  out  of  the  reach 
of  depredators. 

Upon  each  of  the  sides  of  the  monument  is  a 
grave,  covered  with  a  marble  slab.  One  (on  the 
right)  is  that  of  his  wife,  Martha^  who  died  in 
1782,  ten  years  after  their  marriage.  It  had  the 
usual  record,  and  below  it  are  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing Greek  lines  : 

El  tl  9ttv6vn»v  vcp  Karak^Bovr*  tiv  *At8ao, 
Aiirip  cyw  KOKtlBi  ^tXov  iitfivt^mit,*  rriupov* 

These  lines  are  from  the  speech  of  Achilles 
over  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  which,  after  say- 
ing he  will  never  forget  Patroclus  while  he  has 
life,  adds  :  *'  And  though  spirits  in  a  future  state 
be  oblivious  of  the  past,  he  will  even  there  re- 
member his  beloved  companion . "  The  other  two 
graves  are  those  of  his  favorite  daughter  Martha 
Wayles  Randolph,  who  survived  him,  and  an- 
other daughter,  Maria  Eppes,  who  died  before 
him. 

As  we  ascended  the  mountain,  we  noticed 
the  remains  of  several  roads  which  wound  around 
the  hill.  These  were  made  by  Jeflerson  for  ex- 
ercise on  horseback,  but  being  out  of  use  now, 
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they  are  partly  overgrown  with  shrubbery.  Paw- 
ing through  another  rustic  gate  near  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  came  out  into  an  open  field  on  the 
southern  summit,  along  the  slope  of  which 
stretches,  for  a  thousand  feet,  a  beautiful  ter- 
raced garden,  once  filled  with  the  choicest  plants, 
and  fruit  trees.  A  few  moments  afterward,  we 
were  standing  upon  the  eastern  front  of  the  ven- 
erated mansion  delineated  in  the  engraving  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Of  the  mansion,  its  ar- 
rangements, and  the  scenery  around,  an  abler 
pen  than  mine  wrote  as  follows,  within  a  month 
after  the  Sage  of  Monticello  was  laid  in  the 
grave: 

**  The  Mansion  House  at  Monticello  was  built 
and  furnished  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  In 
its  dimensions,  its  architecture,  its  arrangements, 
and  ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  became  the 
character  and  fortune  of  the  man.  It  stands 
upon  an  eliptic  plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the 
apex  of  a  mountain  ;  and,  on  the  west,  stretching 
away  to  the  north  and  the  south,  it  commands 
a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  brings  under  the  eye  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  beautiful  horizons  in  the  world  :  while, 
on  the  east,  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect 
bounded  only  by  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
in  which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose, 
as  if  to  form  one  of  the  fin^t  contrasts  with  the 
rude  and  rolling  grandeur  on  the  west.  In  the 
wide  prospect,  and  scattered  to  the  north  and 
south,  are  several  detached  mountains,  which 
contribute  to  animate  and  diversify  this  enchant- 
ing landscape :  and  among  them,  to  the  south, 
Willis*s  Mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly  de- 
picted in  his  Notes.  From  this  summit,  the 
philosopher  was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle, 
among  the  sublimcst  of  Nature's  operations,  the 
looming  of  the  distant  mountains  ;  and  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  greater  re- 
volutions of  the  celestial  sphere.  From  this  sum- 
mit, too,  the  patriot  could  look  down  with  unin- 
terrupted vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
world  around,  for  which  he  considered  himself 
bom;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted 
heavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to 
keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high  respon- 
sibility. It  is  indeed  a  prospect  in  which  you 
see  and  feel,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or  little 
could  live.  It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those 
great  and  high  soul-principles  which  formed  the 
elements  of  his  character,  and  was  a  most  noble 
and  appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel,  over  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  man. 

*'  Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  visitor 
instinctively  paused,  to  cast  around  one  thrilling 
glance  at  the  magnificent  panorama :  and  then 
passed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been 
previously  informed,  he  would  immediately  per- 
ceive that  he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  com- 
mon man.  In  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which 
opens  before  him,  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  un- 
meaning ornament ;  but  before,  on  the  right,  on 
the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck  and  grati- 
fied with  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  their  finest  effect. 


On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture  set  out,  in 
such  order,  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  d'atl,  the  his- 
torical progress  of  that  art,  from  the  first  rude 
attempt  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country  up  to 
that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great 
patriot  himself,  from  the  master  hand  of  Cer- 
acchi.  On  the  other  side,  the  visitor  sees  dis- 
played a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  Indian 
art,  their  paintings,  weapons,  ornaments  and 
manufactures  ;  on  another,  an  array  of  the  fossil 
productions  of  our  country,  mineral  and  animal , 
the  polished  remains  of  those  monsters  that  once 
trod  our  forests,  and  are  no  more  ,  and  a  varie- 
gated display  of  the  branching  horns  of  those 
'*  monarchs  of  the  waste"  that  still  people  the  wilds 
of  the  Western  continent.  From  this  hall  he  was 
ushered  into  a  noble  saloon,  from  which  the 
glorious  landscape  of  the  west  again  burst  upon 
his  view;  and  which,  within,  is  hung  thick 
around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil 
— ^historical  paintings  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects from  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages  ;  the  por- 
traits of  distinguished  men  and  patriots,  both 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  medallions  and  en- 
gravings in  endless  profusion."* 

Alas !  this  charming  picture  of  the  interior 
of  Monticello  is  only  a  picture  now — it  has  no 
counterpart  in  reality.  Those  Indian  relics,  the 
sculptures  and  paintings,  the  fossils  and  minerals, 
have  long  since  been  removed  and  scattered ;  and 
nothing  now  remains  at  Monticello  of  all  that  fine 
collection,  but  a  bust  of  Voltaire.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  aspect  of  nature  around  are 
undiminished ;  and  never  did  my  heart  beat  with 
stronger  pulsations  of  delight  in  gazing  upon  a 
prospect  of  the  material  world,  than  on  that  sunny 
afternoon  in  March,  although  the  hills  and  val- 
leys were  clad  in  the  melancholy  russet  and  sober 
gray  of  departing  winter.  Yet  there  remained 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  leading 
the  eye  away  northward,  almost  a  hundred  miles 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  Potomac  bursts 
through ;  and  in  the  rolling  valley  in  that  direc- 
tion reposed  the  pretty  village  of  Charlottesville, 
with  its  fine  architectural  pile — a  monument  of 
Jefferson's  taste  and  patriotism — the  University 
of  Virginia.  A  little  further  westward  is  Lewis's 
mountain,  upon  a  spur  of  which  is  the  observa- 
tory of  the  University  ;  and  half  a  mile  eastward 
of  the  village,  between  it  and  the  Rivanna,  near 
a  grove  of  pines,  was  depicted  in  delicate  green, 
the  meadow  where  Tarleton  was  encamped  an 
hour  before  sending  a  detachment  up  the  Rivanna 
to  seize  the  Governor.  Four  or  five  miles  be- 
yond, toward  the  Blue  Ridge,  arose  Still-house 
Mountain,  a  wooded  eminence  where  the  captive 
troops  of  Burgoyne  were  encamped  for  many 
months.  Three  miles  eastward  of  Monticello, 
among  the  hills  of  Shadwell,  is  the  birth  place 
of  Jefferson;  and  upon  the  Rivanna,  which 
courses  along  the  base  of  Monticello,  and  is  lost 
to  view  among  the  adjacent  hills,  is  the  old  Shad- 
well  mill,  delineated  on  another  page.  Turning 
southward,  Willis's  Mountain,  a  solitary  peak  in 
Buckingham  county,  beyond  the  James  River, 
*  Wilts'  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
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fiAy  miles  distant,  arose  above  the  level  country 
around.  An  extensive  view  in  every  direction 
IS  broken  only  by  the  higher  summit  of  Carter's 
mountain,  half  a  mile  southwestward,  which 
rather  appreciates  than  diminishes  the  charm 
of  the  whole  picture.  In  the  same  range  of  hills, 
ten  miles  northward,  is  Montptlier,  the  residence 
of  President  Madison  *,  and  three  or  four  miles 
southward  is  Indian  Camp,  once  an  estate  of 
President  Monroe. 

Monticello  is  now  owned  by  Commodore  U.  P. 
Levy,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  is  also  the 
proprietor  of  Monroe*s  estate.  His  winter  resi- 
dence is  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Fortunately 
for  me,  he  arrived  at  Monticello  on  the  day  of 
my  visit,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the 
house  and  grounds  while  partaking  of  his  hospi- 
tality. The  elements  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  exterior  somewhat,  but  in  general  appear- 
ance it  is  the  same  as  when  Jefferson  left  it. 
The  interior,  likewise,  remains  unchanged,  ex- 
cept in  furmture  and  other  movables.  In  the 
"  spacious  and  lofty  hall"  only  one  object  of  the 
sculptor's  art  remains.     It  is  a  model,  in  plaster, 


THB  AMERICAN  CAPITAL. 

of  the  capital,  composed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  for  a 
new  order  of  architecture,  purely  American,  in 
which  the  column  was  to  consist  of  a  group  of 
maize  or  Indian  com  stalks.  The  capital  has 
the  same  general  form  and  style  as  the  Corin- 
thian, but  the  ornaments  are  composed  of  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  tobacco  plant,  regu- 
larly grouped,  instead  of  the  acanthus. 

Near  the  capital,  upon  a  pedestal,  stood  a  bust 
of  Jefferson  in  plaster,  made  in  the  same  mould 
in  which  was  cast  the  fine,  life-size,  bronze 
statue  of  the  Patriot,  which  now  stands  in  front 
of  the  executive  mansion  at  Washington.  That 
statue  IS  from  the  atelter  of  the  celebrated  David, 
of  Paris.  It  was  made  for  Captain  Levy,  at  a 
heavy  cost,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  United 
States  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  modeled 
chiefly  from  an  excellent  portrait  of  Jefferson 
by  Sully,  in  the  possession  of  La  Fayette,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  that  venerated  patriot's 
criticism.  When  completed,  he  pronounced  it 
a  most  faithful  counterfeit  of  the  man.  Upon 
the  scroll,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  Patriot,  the 


STATUS  OF  JBFPEBSON. 

whole  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  en. 
graved. 

Near  the  bust  of  Jefferson  stood  a  beautiful 
model  of  the  Vandalia^  the  first  ship  in  our  Navy 
in  which  flogging  was  abolished,  while  she  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Levy.  Upon  the 
wall,  close  by,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Madame  Noel 
(an  aunt  of  Captain  Levy,  and  also  of  the  late 
Major  Noah,  the  veteran  New  York  editor),  wife 
of  M.  Noel,  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  who  was  guillotined  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  She  was  afterward  a  tutor 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  in  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  flower  painting.  The  portrait 
was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Two  or 
three  more  modern  paintings  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  hall.  Over  the  entrance  door  from  the  por- 
tico, is  a  large  clock,  placed  there  by  Jefferson, 
which,  by  an  index  upon  the  wall,  indicated  the 
days  of  the  week.  The  weight  which  propels 
it  is  composed  of  nine  eighteen  pound  cannon 
balls.  The  hall  itself  is  about  thirty  feet  square, 
with  high  ceiling  and  a  music  gallery.  The 
centre  of  the  ceiling  is  ornamented  by  an  eagle 
in  very  low  relief,  surrounded  by  eighteen  stars, 
the  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1812, 
when  this  ceiling  was  made.  The  heavy,  richly- 
wrought  cornice,  carved  in  wood,  in  this  and  the 
other  rooms,  all  exhibit  a  line  of  ornament  at 
the  base,  representing  ancient  sacrificial  imple- 
ments. 

Adjoining  the  hall,  is  the  saloon  where  Jef- 
ferson entertained  his  visitors.  It  is  a  superb 
room,  about  the  size  of  the  hall,  with  a  very 
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high  ceUing,  and  a  beautiful  tesselated  6oor, 
made  of  inlaid  satin-wood  and  rose-wood.  This 
floor,  which  was  kept  polished  like  a  table,  cost 
two  thousand  dollars.  Of  all  the  rare  pictures 
and  other  ornaments  which  once  adorned  the 
walls,  nothing  now  remains  but  two  mirrors, 
four  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet  in  size.  They 
hang,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  door  opening 
into  the  hall.     Over  the  door  is  the  gilt  bracket 


or  crane,  upon  which  hung  the  chandelier  that 
lighted  the  room 

On  the  southeast  side  of  the  hall  and  saloon 
is  Jefferson's  bedroom  (delineated  in  the  en- 
graving), which  was  also  his  most  private  apart- 
ment for  study,  and  contemplation  It  is  lighted 
by  two  windows  on  the  southwest,  and  h  sky- 
light. The  bedstead  was  only  a  frame,  hung 
upon  hinges  and  hooks  in  the  recess,  seen  in  the 


JEFFERSON'S  BEDROOM,   IN   WHICH   HE   DIED. 


centre.  It  could  be  turned  up  in  the  day  time, 
and  afford  a  passage  through  glass  doors,  to  his 
library  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  three  oval 
openings  in  the  wall  were  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  light  to  a  wardrobe  over  the  recess. 

On  the  northwest  side  of  the  hall  and  saloon 
is  the  tea-room,  which  contains  a  most  delicately 
carved  white  marble  chimney-piece  ornamented 
^ith  three  exquisite  h<uso  relievos,  upon  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  Adjoining  this  apartment  is  one 
in  which  he  held  private  conference  with  his 
friends.  It  is  separated  from  the  tea-room  by 
double  glass  doors,  so  that,  while  the  party  in 
secret  communication  could  be  seen  by  guests  in 
the  other  room,  not  a  word  could  be  heard.  In 
this  room  was  the  bust  of  Voltaire,  alluded  to. 
The  sashes  of  these  glass  doors,  like  those  of  all 
the  windows  in  the  house,  are  of  mahogany,  and 
were  made  in  Philadelphia. 

The  stairs  are  all  winding  and  very  narrow, 
not  more  than  two  feet  wide.  On  the  northeast 
part  of  the  second  6oor  is  a  chamber  of  hex- 
agonal form,  wherein  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison 
were  lodged  whenever  they  visited  Monticello. 
Except  his  own  immediate  family,  these  were 
the  dearest  friends  of.  Mr.  Jefferson.  From  this 
floor  another  flight  of  stairs  lead  to  the  upper 
chambers,  adjoining  which  is  a  spacious  hex- 
agonal room  under  the  dome,  lighted  by  circular 


windows  on  the  sides.  This  was  used  foi  a 
billiard-room.  In  it  was  an  interesting  memento 
of  the  statesman.  It  was  the  body  of  the  ckatr 
or  gigt  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  in  which  Jeffer- 


son rode  from  Monticello  to  Philadelphia,  to  at- 
tend the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  Near 
this  hung  his  holsters,  in  which  he  carried  a  pair 
of  pistols  when  traveling  on  horseback. 

The  shade  trees  which  form  an  open  grove 
around  the  mansion,  were  planted  by  the  Patriot 
himself  Among  them,  standing  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  building,  is  a  venerable  Lombardy 
poplar  (seen  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture 
at  the  head  of  this  article),  which  he  imported 
from  its  native  soil  in  Europe.  From  this  have 
sprung  all  the  trees  of  that  species  in  this  coun- 
try.   It  has  f1nuri.shpd  there  for  about  sixty  years. 
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and,  unlike  many  of  its  descendants,  appears  to 
retain  the  vigor  of  its  youth. 

We  have  considered  the  home  of  the  Author 
or  THE  Declaration  or  Independence  ;  let 
us  contemplate  briefly  the  marty  his  career,  and 
compatriots. 

The  ancestors  of  Jefferson  came  to  America 
from  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Snowdon,  in 
Wales.  His  father  married  the  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph,  of  Goochland,  Virginia,  whose 
blood  was  chiefly  Scotch ;  and  Thomas,  their 
first  child,  was  bom  on  the  estate  of  Shadwell, 
in  Albemarie  county,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1743. 
His  father  died  and  lefi  him,  with  a  brother  and 
six  little  sisters,  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  They 
were  blessed  with  a  handsome  estate,  a  part 
of  which,  called  MorUicello  (Montechello — littU 
mountain),  fell  to  Thomas  when  he  reached  his 
majority.  He  was  two  years  a  student  in  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  where 
Doctor  William  Small  first  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  gave  it 
its  democratic  bias.  In  1762  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  George  Wythe ;  and  while  yet 
a  student,  in  1765,  he  heard  Patrick  Henry's 
celebrated  speech  in  denunciation  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  It  aroused  all  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the 
soul  of  young  Jeflferson,  and  from  that  time  he 
stood  forth  the  avowed  champion  of  American 
freedom.  Four  years  afterward  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  was  an  active  colleague  of  the  patriots  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
until  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

In  1772  Mv.  Jefferson  married  Martha  Skelton, 
a  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  then  a  wealthy  widow  of  twenty-three  years. 
He  soon  afterward  cut  down  the  apex  of  Mon- 
ticello,  made  bricks  of  the  red  clay,  and  erected 
the  noble  mansion  upon  its  summit.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  married 
life  in  retirement ;  his  country  had  a  noble  work 
for  him  to  perform,  and  she  called  him  to  the 
arena  of  political  strife.  He  held  a  ready  and 
powerful  pen,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  in  1773  and  '74,  and  by 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  essays,  he  scatter^ 
the  seeds  of  revolution  broadcast  over  the  land. 
A  pamphlet  from  his  pen,  written  in  1774,  en- 
titled, "  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,"  displayed  such  patriotism  and 
political  acumen,  that  Edmund  Burke  published 
it  in  London,  and  it  won  for  the  author  the 
honor  of  having  his  name,  with  more  than  a 
score  of  others,  placed  on  a  list  of  attainder. 
At  home  he  became  the  object  of  hatred  by  the 
royalists,  and  of  love  by  the  patriots. 

Jefferson  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1775,  and  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  we  find  him  one  of  an 
important  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  the  causes  of  taking  up  arms.  A 
large  portion  of  their  manly  and  vigorous  report 
was  from  his  pen.  He  labored  assiduously  in 
that  body  ;  and  when,  the  following  year.  Con- 
gress appointed  a  committee  to  frame  a  Declara- 


tion of  Independence,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  he  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  committee,  being  then  only  thir- 
ty-three years  of  age,  he  was  selected  to  write 
the  instrument,  **  because,"  says  John  Adams 
in  his  autobiography,  "  he  had  the  repiftation  of 
a  masterly  pen,"  and  "  had  been  chosen  a  dele- 
gate in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  a  veiy  hand- 
some public  paper  which  he  had  written  for  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the 
character  of  a  fine  writer."  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  his  lodgings,  in 
the  House  of  Mrs.  Clymer,  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Seventh  and  High-streets,  Philadel- 
phia. The  committee  had  several  meetings ; 
the  draft  was  discussed,  and  some  portions  of 
it  altered,  and  finally,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1776,  it  was  adopted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress  assembled.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Richard  Henry  I-.ee,  one  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's colleagues  from  Virginia,  which  declared 
the  colonies  *'  free  and  independent  States,"  was 
adopted  two  days  before ;  it  was  only  the  precise 
form  of  declaring  it  to  the  world  that  was  adopt- 
ed on  the  fourth.* 

Soon  aAer  placing  his  signature  to  the  Dec-, 
laration  of  Independence,  Jefferson  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress,  returned  to  Virginia,  and  was 
active  in  the  public  afiairs  of  his  native  State 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  For  about  two  years 
he  was  engaged  with  George  Wythe  and  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  in  revising  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  to  him  belongs  the  imperishable  hon- 
or of  first  proposing,  in  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  laws  forbidding  the  importation  of 
slaves— converting  estates  tail  into  fee-simple — 
annuling  the  rights  of  primogeniture — establish- 
ing schools  for  general  education,  and  confirm- 
ing the  rights  of  freedom  in  religious  opinion. 

While  the  captive  troops  of  Burgoyne  were 
quartered  in  his  vicinity  in  1779-80,t  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son endeared  himself  to  them  by  his  benevolence. 
Monticello  was  the  daily  resort  of  the  captive 
officers,  who  had  free  access  to  his  library,  and 
often  partook  of  the  bounties  of  his  table. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1779, 
and  held  the  office  two  years.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  trial  for  Virginia  and  its  chief  magis- 
trate. During  his  administration,  the  traitor,  Ar- 
nold, invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country  along 
the  James  River,  as  far  as  Richmond ;  and  Corn- 
wallis,  crossing  the  Roanoke,  penetrated  the 
State  almost  to  its  centre.  It  was  in  June, 
1781,  that  Comwallis  dispatched  Tarleton  to  cap- 
ture Governor  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  also 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  then  in  session 
in  Charlottesville,  in  a  building  upon  the  site  of 
the  presekit  Farmer's  Bank  of  Virginia.  While 
passing  through  Louisa  county,  a  former,  sus- 
pecting Tarleton's  design,  mounted  a  fleet  horse, 

*  I  have  seen  the  private  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
'  daring  the  time  he  wa«  in  Congress.  He  noted  the  range 

oTthe  mercury  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  to  be  sixty-eight 
!  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  or  eight  degrees  below  summer  heat. 
I  t  Congress  would  not  allow  these  prisoners  to  return 
'  to  Europe,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  interior  of  Virginia 

for  security  and  good  subsistence. 
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reached  Charlottesville  in  time  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  when  the  British  cavaliy  dashed  into  the 
town,  only  seven  members,  who  could  not  pro- 
cure horses,  were  made  prisoners.  Mr.  Jefler- 
son  was  not  aware  of  the  proximity  of  Tarleton, 
until  a  detachment  under  Captain  M'Leod,  sent 
to  capture  the  Governor,  had  crossed  Moore*s 
Creek,  and  was  seen  pushing  up  the  winding 
road  to  Monticella  The  Governor  was  entertain- 
ing several  members  of  the  legislature  at  break- 
fast when  the  danger  was  perceived  Among 
them  was  the  Speaker,  who  immediately  hasten- 
ed to  Charlotte  by  another  way,  and  adjounied 
the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Staunton.  Jefferson 
hurried  his  family  into  a  carriage,  and  they  were 
driven  to  Colonel  Carter's,  six  miles  southward, 
and  then,  mounting  a  horse,  he  fled  to  the  dark 
recesses  of  Carter*a  mountain,  before  M'Leod 
reached  the  entrance-gate  at  the  gap.  A  trusty 
servant,  who  remained  behind,  raised  a  loose 
stone  (which  yet  occupies  its  place)  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  to  the  saloon,  and  deposited  the 
Govemor*8  papers  there.  Ten  minutes  aAer 
Jefferson  had  left,  M'Leod  rode  up.  It  was  well 
for  the  patriot  that  it  was  not  Tarleton,  for  in 
his  rage  at  being  foiled  of  his  prey,  he  would 
probably  have  burned  the  mansion  and  its  con- 
tents. M*Leod  allowed  nothing  to  be  injured. 
Without  his  knowledge,  some  soldiers  got  into 
the  cellar  and  drank  and  wasted  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wine.  This  was  the  extent  of  Jefferson's 
loss.  Thirty-six  hours  afterward,  Tarleton  left 
the  vicinity,  laid  waste  a  plantation  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  Point-of-Fork,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rivanna,  and  joined  Comwallis  on  the 
James  River. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  Jefferson,  having 
declined  a  re-election,  was  succeeded  by  General 
Nelson,  of  Yorktown,  and  sought  repose  from 
public  duties  in  his  home  at  Monticello.  In  re- 
ply to  Marbois,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Le- 
gation in  this  country,  concerning  the  resources 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson,  about  this  time,  penned 
his  celebrated  NoUs  on  Vtrgtnia.  Suddenly  a 
cloud  gathered  around  the  brow  of  Monticello— 
the  beloved  wife  of  the  statesman  sickened  and 
died.  The  heart  of  the  patriot  was  terribly 
stricken,  and  for  many  days  life  was  intolerable 
to  him.  He  was  aroused  to  action  by  the  voice 
I  of  his  country  again  calling  him  to  duty,  and  in 
December,  1782,  he  made  an  eight  days*  journey 
to  Philadelphia,  to  proceed  to  France  to  assist 
the  American  Commissioners  in  negotiations  for 
peace.  Intelligence  of  the  signing  of  a  provi- 
sional treaty  came  in  time  to  prevent  his  depart- 
ure, and  he  returned  to  Monticello  in  May.  He 
was  immediately  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  reached  Trenton  on  the 
day  when  it  adjourned  to  Annapolis.  He  wrote 
the  address  of  Mifflin  (president  of  Congress)  to 
General  Washington,  when  the  Father  of  his 
Country  resigned  his  commission,  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1783.  On  that  day  he  saw  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  that  struggle  in  which,  for 
ten  years,  his  whole  being  had  been  engaged. 
In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed,  with 


Adams  and  Franklin,  a  Minister  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  foreign  nations.  In  company  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  he  reached  Paris  in  August. 
Dr.  Franklin  having  obtained  leave  to  return 
home,  Jefferaon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  Minister  at  the  French  court,  and  he  remained 
there  until  the  autumn  of  1789.  He  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular  there,  and  the  literati  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  him  to  remain.  He  expressed 
his  patriotic  feelings  when  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Baron  Geismer,  *'  I  am  savage  enough  to  prefer 
the  woods,  the  wilds,  and  the  independence  of 
Monticello,  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  the 
gay  metropolis  of  France.  I  shall,  therefore, 
rejoin  myself  to  my  native  country,  with  new 
attachments,  and  with  exaggerated  esteem  for 
its  advantages  ;  for,  though  there  is  less  wealth 
there,  there  is  more  freedom,  more  ease,  and  less 
misery." 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  home  on  the  8th  of  October, 
and  thirty  days  afterward  arrived  at  Norfolk 
After  passing  some  days  at  Chesterfield,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  he  proceeded,  by 
easy  stages,  to  Monticello.  His  arrival  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  fab  daughter,  afterward 
Mrs.  Randolph: 

**  The  negroes  discovered  the  approach  of  the 
carriage  as  soon  as  it  reached  Shadwell,  and  such 
a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  They  col- 
lected in  crowds  around  it,  and  almost  drew  it 
up  the  mountain  by  hand  The  shouting,  etc., 
had  been  suflficiently  obstreperous  before,  but 
the  moment  the  carriage  arrived  on  the  top,  it 
reached  the  climax.  When  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage was  opened,  they  received  him  in  their 
arms,  and  bore  him  into  the  house,  crowding 
around,  and  kissing  his  hands  and  his  feet — 
some  blubbering  and  crying— others  laughing. 
It  appeared  impossible  to  satisfy  their  eyes,  or 
their  anxiety  to  touch,  and  even  to  kiss  the  very 
earth  that  bore  him.  These  were  the  first  ebul- 
litions of  joy  for  his  return,  after  a  long  absence, 
which  they  would  of  course  feel ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps not  out  of  place  to  add  here,  that  they  were, 
at  all  times,  very  devoted  in  their  attachment  to 
him .  They  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  they  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  best,  of  men, 
and  kindest  of  masters.  They  spoke  to  him 
freely,  and  applied  confidingly  to  him  in  all  their 
difficulties  and  distresses ;  and  he  watched  over 
them  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  interested  him- 
self in  all  their  concerns ;  advising  them,  and 
showing  esteem  and  confidence  in  the  good,  and 
indulgence  to  all." 

While  on  his  way  from  Norfolk,  Mr.  Jefferson 
received  a  letter  from  President  Washington,  re- 
questing him  to  take  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  in  March,  1790,  set  out  for  New  York, 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  Although 
differing  with  Washington  in  some  of  his  polit- 
ical views,  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  first  administration. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  democratic  principles, 
and  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  republicans 
of  France,  he  became  the  founder  and  head  of 
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the  Democratic  party  here,  and  was  elected  by 
them  President  of  the  United  States  in  1800. 
He  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  eight  con- 
secutive years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend 
Madison  in  1809,  when  hostilities  with  Great 
Bntain  were  daily  menacing  the  peaceful  pros- 
penty  of  the  two  countries. 

After  seeing  Mr.  Madison  inaugurated,  Jeffer- 
son retired  to  Monticello,^  never  more  to  engage 
in  public  life,  and  the  remaining  seventeen  years 
of  his  earthly  existence  were  spent  in  philosoph- 
ical and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  m  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  education.  Under  his  auspices  the 
Umverstiy  of  VtrgtntOj  located  at  Charlottesville, 
was  founded.  The  plans  of  the  buildings,  even 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  are  his,  as  w^ll  as 
the  general  laws  for  the  government  of  the  school 
and  the  system  of  instruction.  When  the  weather 
permitted,  he  made  a  personal  inspection  daily, 
of  the  University  buildings,  while  in  course  of 
erection,  and  when  compelled  to  remain  at  Mon- 
ticello,  he  watched  the  workmen  with  a  small 
telescope.  It  was  the  deeply-cherished  foster- 
child  of  his  declining  years,  and  now,  with  its 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  its  patriotic  founder  He  was  indeed 
the  **  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

The  evening  of  Mr  Jefferson's  life  was  clouded 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  estate  at 
Monticello  consisted  of  5682  acres,  with  113 
slaves.  Another  estate  at  Poplar  Forest,  Bed- 
ford, contained  4164  acres,  and  85  slaves.  From 
the  tune  of  the  Embargo,  in  1807,  until  the  close 
of  the  war  m  1815,  the  products  of  landed  prop- 
erty were  at  their  minimum  in  this  country ;  and 
as  his  estates  had  been  managed  by  overseers 
while  he  was  devoting  his  time  to  public  busi- 
ness, they  not  only  failed  to  pay  expenses,  but 
debts  were  incurred  in  their  management.  The 
mills  at  Shadwell,  and  the  canal  and  locks  there 
(the  remains  of  which  may  yet  be  seen)  had  cost 
hira  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  such  a 
bad  condition  were  his  estates  when  he  retired 
from  the  Presidency,  he  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  his  debts.  His 
expenses  were  very  heavy,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  hospitality  ever  bestowed  upon  all  who 
visited  Monticello — and  their  name  was  legion — 
and,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  debts  increased. 
Matters  were  finally  brought  to  a  crisis  when  the 
msolvency  of  his  friend.  Governor  Nicholas,  for 
whom  he  had  endorsed,  added  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  his  liabilities.  In  this  extremity,  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  permitted  him  to  sell  a 
part  of  his  lands  by  lottery,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  retain  Monticello.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  embarrassments  produced  great  sur- 
prise, and  created  deep  sympathy  throughout  the 
Union  It  was  thought  more  consistent  with 
national  gratitude  to  relieve  Mr.  Jefferson  with- 
out his  bemg  deprived  of  his  patrimony ;  and  the 
initial  step  was  token  by  the  late  Philip  Hone, 
of  New  York,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  under 
whose  auspices  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars were  raised.  Money  was  raised  in  other 
cities — ^m  all  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 


The  sum  was  totally  inadequate,  and  this  well- 
intended  movement  resulted  in  suppressing  the 
promising  lottery  scheme,  and  totol  failure  en- 
sued. The  life  of  the  patriot  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  he 
expired,  at  the  npe  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
On  the  same  day,  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  John  Adams,  also  died. 
It  was  just  fifty  years  after  they  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  deaths  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  land.  Eulogies  were  every 
where  pronounced ;  the  harsh  voice  of  party- 
spirit  was  hushed ;  and  the  names  of  the  two 
patriots,  so  widely  separated  in  political  opinions 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  linked  in 
sweet  harmony  in  our  memories. 

The  estates  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  sold,  after 
his  death,  to  liquidate  his  debts,  and  after  twice 
changing  owners,  the  present  domain  of  Monti- 
cello, including  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
acres,  passed  into  the  possession  of  Captoin 
Levy  Monticello  ought,  like  Mount  Vernon, 
to  belong  to  the  nation,  and  every  board  and 
brick  should  be  preserved  as  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  departed.  When  the  materials 
of  these  venerated  dwellings  have  crumbled  into 
their  native  dust,  then  will  some  future  genera- 
tion, if  the  patriotism  of  the  past  shall  survive 
the  temptations  of  the  present,  mourn  over  the 
insensibility  of  their  fathers,  who  allowed  these 
precious  shrines  to  fade  from  human  vision. 

Long  ago,  the  compatriots  of  Jefferson  in  the 
Congress  of  1776,  have,  one  by  one,  gone  down 
into  the  grave  like  stors  in  the  western  sky. 
The  last  bright  luminary  of  the  constellation 
that  lingered  above  the  horizon,  was  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who  left  our  firmament 
twenty  years  ago.  They  have  set,  never  to  rise 
again  in  the  heavens  of  our  national  destiny,  ex- 
cept by  the  refractive  power  of  memory.  We 
can  not  too  often  revive  the  recollection  of  their 
glorious  deeds  and  manifold  virtues ;  and  it  is 
not  inopportune,  at  this  season  of  our  national 
armiversary,  and  in  connection  with  mementoes 
of  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  to  point  anew  to  their 
names  upon  the  record  of  our  wondrous  history. 
We  have  space  to  do  little  more  than  name  them, 
and  spe^k  of  their  nativity  and  their  obituary. 
We  will  do  it  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  sign  the  Great  Manifesto. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Jonah  Bartlett  was  a  physician,  bom  at  Ames- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  in  November,  1729.  He 
commenced  practice  at  Kingston,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  became  an  active  politician,  a  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  in  1775,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
was  afterward  a  judge,  and  then  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  May,  1795. 

William  WhtppU  was  a  merchant,  bom  at  Kit- 
tery,  in  Maine,  in  1730.  He  commenced  business 
as  a  merchant  at  Portsmouth,  in  1759.  He  was 
an  active  republican,  and  in  1776  was  elected  to 
Congress.    He  was  a  brigadier  of  militia  in  1 777, 
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and  was  in  the  battles  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga. 
He  assisted  in  escorting  Burgoyne's  captive  army 
to  Boston.  He  was  appointed  judge  in  1782,  and 
died  in  November,  1785. 

Mathew  Thornton  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1714, 
and  came  to  America  when  three  years  of  age. 
He  was  educated  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
became  a  physician,  and  was  surgeon  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisbnrg,  in  1745.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1776,  and  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  same  year.  He  was  raised 
to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  died  in 
June,  1803,  in  Massachusetts. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Samuel  Adams  was  of  Puritan  descent — bom 
in  Boston^  Massachusetts,  in  1722.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  for  the  ministry,  but  preferred 
politics  to  theology.  He  was  a  conspicuous  pa- 
triot for  ten  years  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress, 
and  during  the  whole  straggle,  was  one  of  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  cause.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  October, 
1803. 

John  Adams  was  born  at  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1735.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  became  a  lawyer,  and  an  active  repub- 
lican politician  in  Boston.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  main  ad- 
vocates of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 


ADAMS'S  RE8IDENCB   AT  QUINCT 

1776.  He  assisted  in  important  negotiations 
abroad,  and  was  the  first  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary sent  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 
He  was  elected  Vice-President  with  Washing- 
ton, and  President  in  1797.  He  died  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1626. 


HAIIC0CK*8  BK8IDBNCB  AT  BOSTON. 


John  Hancock  was  also  bom  at  Quincy,  in 
1737.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  became  a 
Boston  merchant,  was  left  a  large  fortune  by  his 
uncle,  and  was  an  early  and  active  patriot.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1775,  and  occupied  the  chair  when  the 
great  Declaration  was  adopted.  He  was  many 
years  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  in 
October,  1793. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1731.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
and  was  a  chaplain  on  the  northern  frontier  in 
1758.  He  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1774.  He  was  Attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  was  made 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1796.  He  died 
in  May,  1814. 

Elhridge  Gerry  was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  July,  1744 — ^was  educated  at  Har- 
vard, and  prepared  for  commercial  life.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1775,  held  the  front  rank 
in  that  body  on  naval  and  commercial  subjects, 
and  in  1797,  was  appointed  an  envoy  to  France. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  his  State  on  his  re- 
turn, and  died  at  Washington  City  in  Novem- 
ber, 1814,  while  holding  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


HOPKINS'S   MONUMENT  AT    PROVIDBNCB. 
RHODE    ISLAND. 

Stephen  Hopkins  was  born  at  Scituate,  Rhode 
'  1  March,  1707.  He  was  a  self-taught 
man ;  was  called  into  public  life  at 
mature  age ;  was  Speaker  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Assembly  in  1754,  and 
was  an  early  opposer  of  British  ag- 
gression. He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1774,  left  that  body  in  1778, 
and  died  in  July,  1785. 

William  Ellery  was  bom  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  December, 
1727.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
became  a  lawyer  in  Newport,  won 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1776. 
He  continued  in  that  body  until 
1785,  and  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
the  first  collector  of  the  port  of  New- 
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port,  held  the  office  thirty  years,  and  died  in 
February ,  1820. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Roger  Sherman  was  a  shoemaker,  bom  at  New- 
ton, near  Boston,  in  April,  1721.  He  worked  at 
his  trade  and  studied  law ;  and  in  1764  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature.  He  was  a  Judge,  first 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  then  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  Congress.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  continued  in 
that  body  until  1789.     He  died  in  July,  1793. 

Samuel  Huntington  was  bom  in  Windham, 
Connecticut,  in  July,  1732.  He  was  educated  at 
a  common  school,  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed King's  Attorney.    He  was  soon  raised  to 


HUNTINOTON*8  RESIDBNCI  AT  NORWICH. 

the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court ;  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1775 ;  chosen  president  of  that 
body  in  1779;  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Connecticut,  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
afterward  Govemor,  and  died  in  January, 
1796. 

Wtlltam  WUltams  was  bora  in  Connecticut,  in 
April,  1771,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard.  He 
prepared  for  the  ministry,  but  preferring  a  mil- 
itary life,  was  engaged  in  the  frontier  wars  in 
New  York  in  1755.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature  forty-five  years.  In  1776 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  was  an  active  mem- 
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ber,  and  retired  from  public  life  in  1804.     He 
died  in  August,  1811. 

Oliver  Wolcott  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
1726,  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  became  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1774  was  elected  a  councilor  of 
State.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1776,  sup- 
ported the  proposition  for  independence,  and  was 
an  active  patriot  throughout  the  war.  In  1786 
he  was  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  his  State,  and 
ten  years  afterward  was  elected  Chief  Magistrate. 
He  died  in  December,  1797. 

NIW  YORK 

William  Floyd  was  a  lawyer,  bom  on  Long 

Island  in  December,  1734.     He  was  an  opulent 

farmer,  and  in  1 774  was  elected  to  Congress.    He 

was  active  during  the  entire  war,  and  suffered 

much  in  loss  of  property  at  the  hands  of  the  Bnt- 

ish.    He  moved  to  the  banks  of  the 

^»  Mohawk  after  the  war,  and  died  in 

£  August,  1821. 

^      Philip  lAvingaton  was  bom  in 
-^  Albany,   New  York,   in  January, 
j  1716.        He 
:,  was  educated 
1  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, became 
a    successful 
merchant    in 
New     Yort 
was  a  mem- 
ber   of     the 
Colonial  Con- 
vention      at 
Albany        in 
1754,        and 
,    was  elected  to 
^1  Congress    in 
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was     elected 
senator  of  his  State  in  1777,  and  in  June,  1778,  he. 
died  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  while  he  was  attend- 
ing to  his  duties  as  congressman. 

Francis  Levris  was  bora  in  South  Wales,  in 
1713.  His  education  was  finished  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  in  London 
He  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  being  agent  for  British  merchants,  was  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  France  in  1756.  On  his  retura 
he  became  an  active  politician,  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1775,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  much 
propeAy  on  Long  Island  during  the  war.  His 
death  occurred  in  December,  1803 

Lewis  Morris  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1726 
He  was  educated  at  Yale,  and  then  adopted  the 
pursuit  of  his  father — agriculture — at  Morrisania, 
Lower  Westchester  County.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1775,  and  retained  his  seat  two 
years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Gouveraeur  Morris.  He  died  in  January, 
1798. 

NBW    JRR8BY. 

Richard  Stockton  was  bom  near  Princeton,  in 
October,  1730.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  studied  law,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1776, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  returaing 
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from  a  visit  to  the  Northern  army,  vr&e  made  a 
pnsoner,  and  treated  with  much  cruelty.  He 
died  in  February,  1781. 

John  Witherspoon  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
bom  in  1732 ;  came  to  America  in  1768,  to  take 
charge  of  the  college  of  Princeton ;  became  very 
popular  as  a  Christian  minister  and  patriot,  and 
in  1776  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
remained  in  that  body  a  great  part  of  the  war ; 
afterward  resumed  his  duties  at  Princeton,  and 
died  in  November,  1794. 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1737.  He  became  a  distinguished  lawyer ; 
was  a  wit  and  a  poet.  He  resided  at  Borden- 
town.  New  Jersey,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1776.  He  strongly 
advocated  independence,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber many  years.     He  died  in  May,  1791. 

John  Hart  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey ;  the 
precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known  His  pur- 
suit was  agriculture,  and  his  mind  was  strong, 
but  little  cultivated  by  letters.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Congress  in  1774,  and  soon  after 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  re- 
tired from  that  body.  He  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  loyalists,  died  in  1780,  and  was 
buried  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Abraham  Clark  was  bom  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  in  1726.  He  was  a  self-taught,  en- 
ergetic man,  and  in  1776  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
Congress.  He  was  always  an  active  public  man. 
His  death  occurred  in  June,  1794. 

PINNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Moms  was  born  in  England  in  1733, 
came  to  America  in  childhood,  and  was  educated 
in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  into  conmiercial 
life ;  was  always  energetic,  active,  and  honorable, 
and  was  very  popular.  He  was  elected  to  Con> 
gress  in  1776,  and  during  the  whole  struggle  was 
the  chief  financial  supporter  of  the  cause.  He 
lost  an  immense  fortune,  and  died  in  comparative 
poverty  in  May,  1806. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  bom  near  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1 743.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton, 
studied  medicine,  completed  his  instructions  in 
Edinburgh,  and  became  a  successful  physician  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1 776, 
and  from  that  period  until  his  death,  in  April, 


1813,  he  took  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic life.  He  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1 706.  He  was  bred  a  printer, 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  early  Ufe,  be- 
came an  active  and  useful  member  of 
society,  was  often  called  into  public 
life  before  the  war,  and  was  appointed 
agent  in  England  for  some  of  the  col- 
onies. He  returned  to  America  in 
1775,  and  was  immediately  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress.  He  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
soon  afterward  departed  for  France 
as  American  Commissioner.  He  was 
an  active  minister  abroad,  and  return- 
ed to  America  in  1785.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
in  April,  1790. 

John  Morton  was  of  Swedish  parentage,  bom 
in  Delaware  in  1724.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Stamp  Act  Congress"  at  New  York,  in  1765, 
filled  various  civil  offices  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  in  1774 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  who  reported  the 
**  Articles  of  Confederation,"  and  died  soon  aAer 
that  event,  in  1778. 

George  Clymer  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1 739.  He  became  a  merchant  under  the  auspices 
of  his  guardian  and  uncle,  but  he  preferred  sci- 
ence and  literature  to  his  profession.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1776,  served  several  years 
in  that  body,  and  in  1781  was  elected  a  member 
of  his  State  Legislature.  Being  a  revenue  officer 
at  the  time  of  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection,"  hio 
services  were  o{  great  value  in  suppressing  it 
His  last  public  duty  was  a  mission  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  in  1796.  His  death  occurred  in  January, 
1813. 

James  Smith  was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  would 
never  give  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Philadelphia,  commenced  professional 
life  as  a  lawyer  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
obtained  great  influence,  and  in  1776  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress.  He  resumed  his  pro- 
fession in  1781,  relinquished  practice  in  1800, 
and  died  m  1806  at  the  supposed  age  of  eighty- 
six  years. 

George  Taylor  was  also  bom  in  Ireland,  m 
1716  He  came  to  America  while  a  young  man, 
with  no  fortune,  but  good  character  and  sound 
health.  By  diligence  he  rose  fr<tm  a  menial 
servant  to  a  clerk  in  an  iron  establishment  in 
Pennsylvania ,  afterward  married  his  employer*s 
widow,  and  became  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1776  He 
died  in  Febroary,  1781. 

James  Wilson  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1742, 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  came  to  America  in  1766, 
was  a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  and  there 
studied  law.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1775  In  1789  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  died 
in  August,  1798. 
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George  Ross  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  Dela- 
ware, in  1730.  He  studied  law,  practiced  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1768,  and  in  1776 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  very 
active  in  public  life  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  July,  1789. 

DELAWARE. 

Casar  Rodney  was  born  at  Dover,  Delaware, 
in  1730.  He  was  a  member  of  the  **  Stamp  Act 
Congress'*  in  1765,  and  was  speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly of  his  State  in  1768.  He  held  a  chaste 
and  fluent  pen,  and  it  was  much  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Congress  in  1774,  and  remained  in  that 
body  until  the  close  of  1776,  when  he  took  the 
field  as  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  President 
of  his  State,  but  a  cancer  in  his  cheek  soon  in- 
capacitated him  for  business,  and  terminated  his 
life  early  in  1783. 

George  Read  was  bom  in  Maryland,  in  1734, 
and  was  educated  at  Philadelphia.  He  studied 
law,  commenced  business  at  Newcastle,  Dela- 
ware, was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  waa  elected  to  Congress  in  1774.  He  was 
appointed  an  Admiralty  Judge  in  1782,  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1786,  was  made  Chief  Justice  in  1793,  and 
died  in  the  autumn  of  17^8. 

Thomas  M'Kean  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1734.  He  was  educated  at 
Philadelphia,  became  a  lawyer,  was  a  member 
of  the  **  Stamp  Act  Congress"  in  1765,  and  was 
elected  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  for 
Delaware  in  1774.  He  was  president  of  Con- 
gress in  1781,  was  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  1799  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.     He  died  in  June,  1817. 

MARYLAND. 

Samuel  Chase  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  April, 
1741.  He  was  educated  at  Baltimore,  studied 
law,  practiced  at  Annapolis,  became  eminent  and 
popular,  and  in  1774  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  remained  in  that 
body  until  1778.  He  removed  to  Baltimore  in 
1786,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  first  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  and  then  of  the  State,  and  in 
1796  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  held  the  office 
fifteen  years,  and  died  in  June,  1811. 

Thomas  StoTie  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1740. 
His  profession  yiras  a  lawyer,  and  in  1774  he  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  remained  a 
member  until  1778,  and  was  again  elected  in 
1783.  In  1784,  he  was  elected  President  of 
Congress,  pro  tempore.  He  died  at  Port  To- 
bacco, Maryland,  in  October,  1787. 

Wilham  Paca  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Mary- 
land, in  October,  1740  He  was  educated  at 
Philadelphia,  and  studied  law  at  Annapolis.  In 
1771,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  in  1774, 
and  remained  in  that  body  until  1778,  when  he 
was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland.  He  was 
chosen  Governor  of  the  State  in  1 782 ;  was  made 
a  district  judge  in  1789,  and  died  in  1799. 


Charles  Carrolly  of  CarrolUon,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  in  September,  1737.  His  fa- 
ther being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  sent  to 
France  to  be  educated.  He  retumed  to  Amer- 
ica a  finished  scholar,  in  1765,  soon  afterward 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress  in  1776.  He  re- 
tired from  Congress  in  1778,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  in  1789,  and  went  into  private 
life  in  1801.  He  died  in  November,  1832,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

VIRGIHriA. 

George  Wythe  was  born  in  Elizabeth  county, 
Virginia,  in  1726.  Being  wealthy,  he  chose  the 
profession  of  the  law  as  an  avenue  to  distinction. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1775  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  suffered  much  loss  of  property 
during  the  war.  In  1777  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  Chancellor,  filled  the  office  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  died  in  June,  1806. 

Richard  Henry  Lee^  the  Cicero  of  the  Congress 
of  1776,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  Virginia,  in 
January,  1732.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and 
soon  after  his  return  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1774,  and  remained  in  that 
body  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war.  He  was 
a  United  States  Senator  in  1789,  and  died  in 
June,  1794. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  at  Shadwell,  Al- 
bemarle County,  Virginia,  in  April,  1743.  He 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  was 
member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  before  the 
Revolution,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775, 
and  in  1776,  as  one  of  the  Committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  afterward  Minister  to  France, 
the  first  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington, 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1801, 
and  died  at  Monticello,  Virginia,  in  July,  1826. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
and  began  his  political  career  in  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  1764.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1774,  where  he  remained  until  1777. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
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biy  in  1778,  and  held  that  office  until  elected 
Governor  in  1782.  He  died  in  April,  1791. 
The  late  President  Harrison,  who  was  born  at 
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his  father*s  house  at  Berkeley,  on  the  James 
River,  was  his  son. 

Thomat  Nelson^  Jr.  was  horn  at  York,  Vir- 
ginia, in  December,  1738.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  entered  into  political  life  soon  after  his 
return,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775. 
He  held  a  seat  there  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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war,  and  in  1781  succeeded  Jefferson  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
military  life  when  Comwallis  surrendered  at 
Yorktown.  Governor  Nelson  died  in  January, 
1789. 

Francis  Lightfoai  Lee  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land, Virginia,  in  October,  1734.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home.  He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1765,  and  continued  a 
delegate  until  1775,  when  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress. He  retired  to  private  life  in  1779,  and 
died  in  April,  1797. 

Carter  Braxton  was  bom  in  Newington,  Vir- 
ginia, in  September,  1736.  He  was  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  went  to  England, 
and  remained  there  until  1760,  when  he  was 
called  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. He  was  distinguished  during  the  Stamp 
Act  excitement,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  remained  in  active 
life  until  his  death  in  October,  1797. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper  was  bom  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  June,  1742.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  studied  law,  and  commenced  its  prac- 
tice at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  1767. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in 
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1773,  was  an  active  patriot,  and  in  1774  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress. 


Soon  after  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  resigned  his  seat,  and  returned  home. 
He  was  elected  a  judge  in  1786,  and  died  in 
October,  1790. 

Joseph  Hetces  was  bom  at  Kingston,  New 
Jersey,  in  1730.  He  was  educated  at  Prince- 
ton, became  a  merchant,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  settled  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  for 
several  years,  and  in  1774  was  elected  *to  a  seat 
in  Congress.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  that 
body,  by  sickness,  in  1779,  and  died  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year. 

John  Penn  was  bom  in  Caroline  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May,  1741.  His  early  education  was 
defective,  but  a  strong  mind  overcame  all  obsta- 
cles. He  studied  law,  went  to  North  Carolina 
in  1774,  was  an  active  politician  and  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
Congress.  He  returned  home  in  1779,  retired 
from  public  life  in  1783,  and  died  in  September, 
1788. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Edward  Rutledge  was  bom  in  Charleston  in 
November,  1749.  He  was  educated  at  Prince- 
ton, completed  law  studies  in  England,  retumed 
to  America  in  1773,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  was  a  member  until  the  close  of 
1776,  and  again  in  1779;  and  in  1780  he  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  when  the  city 
was  surrendered  to  the  British  He  was  elected 
Govemor  of  the  State  in  1798,  and  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1800. 

Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.  was  bom  in  South  Car- 
olina in  1746.  He  completed  law  studies  in  En- 
gland, and  soon  after  returning  to  America,  en- 
gaged in  political  life.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1775,  and  left  that  body  m  1778  to  fill 
a  judicial  station  in  his  own  State.  He  com- 
manded a  battalion  of  militia  during  the  siege 
of  Charleston  in  1780,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
sent  with  others  to  St.  Augustine.  He  retired 
from  public  life  in  1798,  and  died  in  March, 
1809. 

Thomas  Lynch  ^  Jr.  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  August,  1749.  He  was  educated  in  En- 
gland, studied  law  in  London,  returned  home  in 
1772,  became  an  active  politician,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1775.  He  left  that  body  in  the 
summer  of  1776  on  account  of  ill-health,  and,  with 
his  wife,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in  December 
The  vessel  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Arthur  Middletoti  was  bom  in  South  Carolina 
in  1743.  He  was  educated  in  England,  retumed 
to  America  in  1773,  was  an  active  republican, 
and  in  1776  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress 
He  was  in  Charleston  in  1780,  and  made  pris- 
oner at  the  surrender.  The  fires  of  the  Revolu- 
tion melted  away  a  large  portion  of  his  ample 
fortune.  He  remained  active  in  public  life  until 
his  death,  on  the  first  of  January,  1789. 

OBOROIA. 

Button  Crwinnett  was  bom  in  England  in  1732. 
He  was  s  well-educated  merchant,  settled  at 
Charleston  when  he  first  came  to  America,  and 
afterward  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
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Georgia,  and  made  that  hU  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1776, 
afterward  assisted  in  framing  a  State  Consti- 
tution for  Georgia,  and  was  elected  first  govern- 
or under  it.  He  had  a  quaniel  with  General 
M'Intosh,  a  duel  ensued,  and  Gwinnett  was 
mortally  wounded  in  1779. 

Lyman  Hall  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1721. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale,  studied  medicine,  and 
went  to  South  Carolina  in  1752.  He  was  a 
practicing  physician  in  Georgia  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  was  sent  a  delegate  to  Congress 
by  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  in  1775.  He  was 
soon  afterward  elected  a  general  delegate  by  a 
State  Convention.  He  was  at  the  North  until 
after  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  in  1782,  when 
he  returned,  and  found  all  of  his  property  confis- 
cated to  the  Crown.  He  was  elected  Governor 
the  following  year,  and  died  in  Burke  County  in 
1784. 

George  Walton  was  l)orn  in  Frederick  County, 
Virginia,  in  1740.  He  was  bred  a  mechanic, 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  studied  law, 
and  commenced  its  practice  in  Georgia.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1776,  and  returned  home 
in  1778.  He  was  in  military  service  at  Savan- 
nah, and  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  there 
when  it  surrendered  to  the  British.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1779,.  and  was 
again  sent  to  Congress  in  1780.  He  was  after- 
ward Governor,  Chief  Justice,  and  United  States' 
Senator.    He  died  at  Augusta  in  February,  1804.  ♦ 

These  compatriots  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
Congress  of  1776,  were  chosen  by  the  people  to 
represent  them,  because  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectu|il  cultivation,  their  social  position,  their 
prudence  and  integrity,  and  their  boldness  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  colonists. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  great  experience  in 
public  affairs;  all  thoroughly  understood  the 
nature  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Mother  Country, 
and  saw  clearly  the  proper  remedies  for  the  pol- 
itical evils  which  were  hourly  accumulating. 
They  were  not  hot-headed  revolutionists,  moved 
by  zeal  without  knowledge,  with  no  other  defin- 
ite object  but  change.  They  were  proud  of  their 
origin — ^proud  of  the  Honor  of  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  British  Empire,  then  foremost  among 
the  nations  as  the  conservator  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  more  truly  great  than  any  other,  be- 
cause more  free  and  enlightened.  Yearning  for 
reconciliation,  they  petitioned  and  remonstrated, 
year  after  year,  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  with 
sincere  loyalty  of  feeling,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  maintain  the  security  and  glory  of  the  British 
realm.  They  felt,  as  they  declared,  *'  that  gov- 
ernments, long  established,  should  not  l>e  changed 
for  light  and  transient  causes."  But  they  also 
felt  and  declared,  that  "  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 

*  The  group  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (page  154).  and  the  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany the  brief  sketches  of  those  illustrious  men,  are  fhrni 
LossiMO'8  PictoTud  Fuld  Book  of  the  RevohUum, 


duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  security.''  Such 
an  exigency  existed,  when  they  declared  the 
colonies  "  f^  and  independent"  States,  and  ap- 
pealed to  past  history  to  vindicate  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  act,  and  to  God  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, were  men  engaged  in  almost  every 
prominent  pursuit  of  life.  There  were  twenty- 
four  lawyers ;  fourteen  farmers^  or  men  whose 
only  business  avocation  was  agriculture;  nine 
merchants;  four  physicians ;  one  Gospel  minister, 
and  three  who  were  educated  for  that  profes- 
sion, but  chose  other  fields  of  usefulness ;  and 
one  a  manufacturer.  A  largo  proportion  of  them 
lived  to  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten  years. 
Three  of  them  were  over  ninety  years  of  age 
when  they  died ;  ten  over  eighty ;  eleven  over 
seventy ;  fourteen  over  sixty  ;  eleven  over  fifty ; 
and  six  over  forty-four.  Mr.  Lynoh,  who  was 
lost  in  a  vessel  on  its  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
was  only  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  aggre- 
gate years  of  life  of  the  whole  band  of  patriots, 
was  three  thousand  six  himdred  and  eighty-seven. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  that  of  the  fifty- 
six  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776, 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
thereby  took  a  position  of  great  eminence  in  the 
sight  of  the  nations,  not  one  fell  from  his  proud 
estate,  either  by  the  effects  of  political  apostacy 
or  lukewarmness,  or  by  moral  degradation.  In 
public. and  private  life  they  remained  pure ;  and 
in  that  glorious  constellation  of  which  the  Pa- 
triot of  Monticello  is  the  chief,  luminary,  there  is 
not  a  single  star  whose  light  is  dim,  or  unworthy 
of  the  highest  homage  that  may  be  paid  to  man 
by  the  patriot  and  Christian.  The  memory  of 
their  achievements,  accomplished  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  general  good,  should  make  us,  the 
inheritors  of  the  resulting  blessings,  l>ow  in  rev- 
erent adoration  before  the  omnipotent  spirit  of 
Unioic,  in  which  alone,  as  in  the  group  of  celes- 
tial orbs,  is  strength  and  beauty.  They  were  a 
band  of  brothers,  indeed  ;  and  the  family  hearth, 
consecrated  by  their  protection,  which  we  have 
inherited,  extended  over  every  broad  acre  of  the 
Republic.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  no  disunion 
lines  are  traced  upon  it ;  for — 
**  Oh !  His  a  noble  heritage— this  goodly  land  of  ours— 
It  boasts,  indeed,  nor  Gothic  ftne,  nor  *  ivy-mantled 


Bat  (kr  into  the  closing  clouds  its  purple  mountains 

climb— 
The  sculpture  of  Omnipotence,  the  rugged  Twins  of 

Time. 

"  Oh !  surely  a  high  destiny,  which  we  alone  can  mar, 
Is  figured  in  the  horoscope  where  shines  our  risen  star  ; 
The  monarchs  all  are  looking  on,  in  hope  some  flaw 

to  see 
Among  the  yet  imbroken  links  that  guard  our  liberty- 

**  But  may  we  disappoint  the  hope  of  every  despot  lord, 
And  keep  our  Union's  gordian-knot  unrlea  by  Faction's 

sword , 
And  as,  with  those  girt  in  of  yore,  new  provinces  arc 

twined, 
Still  let  us  with  ft«sh  bands  of  love  the  sheaf  of  Free- 
dom bind !" 
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SOUTHERN  APPROACH  TO  LAKX  OIOROX. 

LAKE  GEORGE. 
BY  T.  ADDISON  RICHARDS. 

THE  rain-drops  upon  our  roof  an<3  against 
our  window-pane  trip  in  elfin  measure — the 
harsh  voice  of  old  Boreas  melts  into  a  zephyrous 
breathing — glad  sunshine  illumines  the  dark 
clouds — and  the  gleeful  rainbow  spreads  her 
magic  sceptre  of  peace  over  the  earth,  as  we  nib 
OUT  pen  this  wintry  morning  to  conjure  up  sum- 
mer memories  of  the  gentle  Horicon.  Happy 
talisman — this  rememVrance  of  the  Beautiful! 
Vol.  Vn.— Ne  88.— L 


Paradox,  Champlain,  and  numberless  other  deli- 
cious scenes,  while  with  fair  Horicon  alone  she 
may  challenge  all  the  earth.  This  bright  gem — 
gem  of  purest  water — is  befittingly  set  in  a  sur- 
rounding of  kindred  beauties,  shedding  its  efful- 
gence upon  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
most  picturesque  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  as. 
accessible  in  all  directions  as  steamers,  railways, 
and  plank-roads  can  make  it.  And  what  mag- 
nificent modes  of  access !  The  Canadian,  drop> 
ping  down  Lake  Champlain,  nods  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Green  Mountains 
on  the  other,  as  he  hastens  to  pay  a  morning  call ; 
while  the  Southron  glides  swiftly  through  tb» 
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enchanted  fastnesses  of  the  Hudson,  and  peeps 
into  the  gay  saloons  of  Saratoga,  as  he  runs  up 
to  dinner  or  tea.  And  what  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble greeting  and  Entertainment  they  receive — 
noral  and  physical !  What  gracious  smiles  from 
rfhe  hostess,  and  what  dinners  and  teas  Awm  the 
stewards  of  her  hotels ! 

The  transit  of  Lake  George  is  a  link  in  the 
high  iroad  JGrom  the  States  to  the  Canadas,  by 
whieh  hftppy  accident  men  of  business  toils  may 
worship  Ood  for  a  moment  through  the  still, 
small  vovcB  of  His  handiworks,  without  abating  a 
jot  of  their  devotion  to  Mammon.  The  genera] 
scenery-hunter  and  the  fashionable  tourist  **  do*' 
the  Lake  without  trouble,  in  connection  with 
their  devoirs  at  Saratoga — a  good  preparation, 
had  Horicon  need  of  such  a  foil  as  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  fast  of  a  sojourn  at  that  temple  of 
empty  gallantries  and  unreal  life. 

The  Indian,  true  to  that  dominant  emotion  of 
his  heart — a  pure  and  reverent  love  of  Nature — 
always  fervently  worshiped  at  this  shrine,  and 
baptized  it  humbly — in  sympathy  with  its  own 
character  and  sentiment — Horicon,  or  the  Silvery 
Waters ;  he  called  it  too  Canideriout,  or  the  Tail  of 
the  Lake,  from  its  relative  position  to  the  prox- 
imate waters  of  Champlain.  The  French  Catho- 
lics, equally  obe3ring  the  specialities  of  their 
morale^  christened  it,  in  honor  of  their  religious 
creed,  Lake  Sacrament ;  while  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
no  less  mindful  of  his  highest  and  holiest  love, 
made  it  do  homage  to  his  egotism,  and  named  it 
after  himself — Lake  George !  To  this  hour,  well- 
a-day !  the  voices  of  poetry  and  of  religion  are 
drowned  in  the  more  clamorous  cry  of  human 
pride  and  selfishness. 

Who  can  say  what  deeds  of  heroism  and  hor- 
ror, of  love  and  hate,  the  shores  and  depths  of 
Horicon  may  have  witnessed  in  the  forgotten 
ages  of  the  past,  when  the  red  man  alone  was 
lord  and  master.  What  unwritten  histories,  rich 
snd  strange,  may  lie  buried  in  its  se-aled  waters. 
Certainly,  since  its  story  has  found  chroniclers, 
numberless  events  of  classic  and  historic  charm 
have  clustered  thick  around  it.  The  poet  and 
the  romancer  have  embalmed  it  in  the  quaint  old 
rhyme  and  in  winsome  story.     Brave  armies  lie 


under  its  sods,  and  its  ripples  now  break  over  the 
graves  of  once  gay  and  gallant  fleets.  Not  a  few 
of  the  most  daring  and  important  events  of  our 
Colonial  wars,  and  of  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, endear  these  haunts  to  the  national  heart. 
We  shall  recall  these  records  of  the  lyre,  and 
these  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  as 
briefly  and  comprehensively  as  we  may,  as  in  our 
traverse  of  the  lake  we  reach  the  several  points 
and  scenes  with  whose  story  they  are  interwoven. 
Let  us  start,  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  you  will, 
from  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  giant  hotels  of 
Saratoga.  We  may  manage  the  whole  inter- 
vening distance  of  twenty  miles,  either  wholly 
on  an  easy  plank-road,  or  in  part  by  the  more 
rapid  railway.  We  say  of  the  latter  route,  "  in 
part,"  because  not  yet  has  the  demon  voice  of 
the  locomotive  profaned  the  holy  stillness  of 
Horicon.  By  either  path,  we  shall  pass  over  the 
last  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey  at 
a  decorous  and  convenient  pace. 

As  we  jog  on,  we  may,  if  we  are  poetically 
or  archteologically  bent — as  one  is  apt  to  be  un- 
der such  circumstances — recall  the  woeful  story 
of  the  ill-fated  Jenny  M'Crea,  and  the  victory 
of  Gates,  and  defeat  of  Burgoyne  on  Bemis* 
Heights,  both  stories  of  the  vicinage.  After 
dinner  at  Glen's  Falls,  we  may  delight  us  with 
the  angry  and  tortuous  passage  of  the  upper  Hud- 
son, over  immense  barriers  of  jagged  marble  ; 
and  looking  into  the  past,  we  may  espy  the 
hiding-place  of  Cooper's  fair  creations — Alice 
and  Cora  Munroe,  with  their  veteran  guardians, 
Uncas  and  Hawk-Eye.  The  clamor  of  human 
industry  at  this  once  quiet  spot  would  now 
drown  the  foot-fall  of  the  Mohican  belter  than 
ever  did  his  stealthy  moccasin. 

Midway  between  these  famous  falls  and  the 
lake,  we  take  a  peep  at  Williams'  Rock,  a  vener- 
able boulder  on  the  wayside,  remembered  with 
the  fate  of  its  god-father.  Col.  Williams,  killed 
here  in  the  *'  soul-trying"  times.  The  action 
which  immortalized  this  ancient  druid  has  given 
a  dreary  interest  to  another  spot  hard  by — a 
deep-down,  dank,  and  dismal  **  Bloody  Pond," 
where  sleep  the  poor  fellows  who  were  left  to 
pay  the  scot  at  this  sad  merry-making. 
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From  this  point  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  watch-towers  of  Horicon ;  and  soon  afler  a 
joyous  gleam  of  water  blesses  our  vision,  grow- 
ing into  a  broad,  far-spreading  sea,  studded  with 
mythical  isles  and  edged  with  gallant  hills.  Then 
the  little  village  of  Caldwell  peeps  up  to  greet 
us,  and  hastening  to  grasp  its  extended  hand, 
we  are  soon  cosily  housed  in  the  parlors  of 
Sherriirs  famous  house,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lake.  The  unusual  course  of  the  Horicon,  from 
fiouth  to  north,  results  in  a  little  jumbling  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  travel,  sending  the  loiter- 
er down  the  lake,  while  he  is  going  up  the  sfiore, 
or  road,  and  vice  versa :  thus  leaving  the  queen- 
ly water  open  to  the  derogatory  imputation  of 
an  insane  weakness  for  standing  on  its  head ! 
Sup  with  the  model  appetite  achieved  by  your 
day's  travel — puff  your  Havana  lazily  as  you 
commune  for  an  hour  upon  the  piazza,  with  the 
slumbering  waters — sleep  serenely,  as  under 
such  gentle  influences  you  infallibly  must — rise 
betimes,  and  breakfast  befittingly,  as  you  will, 
upon  Sherrill's  immaculate  trout,  and  if  no  very 
heinous  sins  press  you  down  (like  th^  leaded  ends 
of  the  toy  pithmen),  there  is  no  saying  whether 
you  yourself  will  be  found  standing  upon  your 
head  or  feet,  for  it  requires  but  a  marvelously 
short  time  here  to  make  you  a  **  boy  again,"  and 
to  revive  your  ancient  passion  for  wild-oats. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  folks  to  take  the 
steamboat  at  Caldwell,  afler  breakfast,  traverse 
the  entire  lake  to  Ticonderoga,  get  back  again  to 
tea,  and  consider  the  thing  done :  but  as  these 
people  are  only  themselves  "  done,"  we  shall  con- 
sider their  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Catch  ut,  forsooth,  wast- 


ing Lake  George  on  a  single  day's  pleasure! 
We  are  not  such  thriftless  prodigals.  We  are 
here  chez  U  Commodore :  we  know  when  we  are 
well  off,  and  we  are  going  to  upset  our  trunks 
and  make  ourselves  comfortable. 

The  morning  is  advancing,  and  we  had  well 
nigh  forgotten  our  bath.  To  pass  a  day  here 
without  this  luxury  is  to  make  but  a  shabby  use 
of  the  blessings  of  Providence.  What  is  Stop- 
pani,  with  his  "  hot  and  cold  1"  or  Rabineau,  with 
his  "saltl"  in  comparison  with  the  vast  crystal 
tub  in  which  you  here  make  your  daily  ablutions  1 
A  few  steps — your  skiff  (skiffs  abound)  is  man- 
ned ;  a  few  pulls,  and  that  dreamy  isle  whose 
mazes  you  threaded  last  night  with  the  blue 
wreaths  of  your  cigar,  is  reached ;  one  plunge, 
and  your  youth  is  renewed — ^you  are  in  Ely- 
sium : 

"  We  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go, 
'Tit  like  a  little  heaven  below  !"* 

Our  morning  bath  accomplished,  now  let  us, 
like  Shakspeare's  hero,  "sit  upon  the  ground, 
and  tell  sad  stones  of  the  death  of  kings. "  Here, 
in  the  cooling  shadow  of  the  stately  hemlock,  so 
gracefully  soflaned  by  the  lighter  humor  of  the 
more  genial  birch — the  Socrates  and  the  Alcibi- 
ades  of  the  woods.  Yonder,  to  the  northward,  are 
gathered,  in  promiscuous  and  crowded  groups, 
as  if  to  do  honor  to  your  coming,  all  the  mount- 
ain-tops of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the  same 
glimpse,  seen  nearer,  as  that  caught  occasion- 
ally in  our  approach  to  the  Lake  yesternight, 
and  which  we  have  sought  to.  transcribe  in  our 
frontispiece.  The  islanda  lie  chiefly  off  there  in 
the  distance ;  but  eo  abundant  are  they,  that 
quite  enough  still  stand  around  you  and  dot  the 
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water,  like  excIamation-poinU.  in  all  directions. 
With  the  changing  hour — dawn,  sunset,  and 
night ;  with  the  varying  weather  ;  from  the  calm 
of  drowsy  morning  to  the  eve  of  gathering  storm, 
these  islands  are  found  in  ever-changing  phases. 
As  they  sleep  for  a  moment  in  the  deep  quiet  of 
a  passing  cloud-shadow,  you  sigh  for  rest  in  their 
cooling  bowers  ;  anon,  the  sun  breaks  over  them, 
and  you  are  still  as  eager  to  mingle  in  their  now 
wild  and  lawless  revelry.  You  may  shake  up 
the  Lake  like  a  keleidescope,  seeing  with  every 
varying  change  a  new  picture,  by  simply  varying 
your  relative  position  to  these  islands.  Now  you 
have  a  foreground  of  pebbly  beach,  or  perchance 
of  jagged  rock,  or  of  forest  debris,  with  the  spread- 
ing water,  and  the  distance-tinted  hills,  to  fill  up 
the  canvas  ;  or,  peeping  beneath  the  pendant 
boughs  of  the  beach  and  maple,  an  Arcadian 
bower  discloses  vistas  of  radiant  beauty. 

Still  new  volumes  open  as  you  thread  the 
shores  on  either  hand.  This  you  may  do,  for 
some  dozen  miles  on  the  western  side,  upon  a 
comfortable  carriage-way.  Some  four  miles  on- 
ward, you  pick  up  the  accompanying  picture  of 
*•  Shelving  Rock,"  a  feature  which  gives  saliency 
to  the  landscape  in  all  directions.  Hereabouts, 
this  particular  grouping  is  seen  over  and  over 
again,  with  sundry  variations.  Behind  the  Shelv- 
ing Rock  rises  Black  Mountain,  a  bold  and  om- 
nipresent spirit  in  the  scenery  of  Horicon :  to 
be  got  rid  of  only  by  turning  your  back  upon 
him — a  discourtesy  to  which  there  is  no  tempt- 
ation. 

The  charm  of  many  of  the  islands  and  local- 
ities embraced  in  the  view  from  Caldwell,  it 


pleasantly  heightened  by  associations  of  historic 
incident.  Diamond  Isle  was  once  (who,  now 
watching  its  peaceful  aspect,  would  ever  think 
it!)  a  depot  for  military  stores  and  war-clad 
bands.  I^ong  Point,  hard  by,  in  1757  formed 
with  the  shore  a  harbor  for  the  bateaux  of  Mont- 
calm. Yonder  too  are  still  found  the  ruins  of 
forts,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war.  Fort  William 
Henry,  the  most  interesting  of  these  relics,  was 
built  by  the  English  during  their  colonial  wars 
with  the  French,  in  1756.  Two  years  after,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Gallic  general,  Montcalm, 
on  the  surrender  of  the  English  garrison.  The 
circumstances  of  this  capitulation  are  too  tragical 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  As  the  conquered  troops 
were  leaving  the  fort,  under  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection and  escort,  they  were  savagely  attacked 
by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  victors,  and  fifteen 
hundred  were  slain  or  made  captives,  the  French 
looking  calmly  and  perfidiously  on  the  while,  and 
denying  all  succor  or  interference.  To  complete 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  mangled  corses  of 
more  than  a  hundred  women  strewed  the  ground 

In  this  vicinage  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  George ; 
and  close  by  was  once  a  third  fortification,  named 
in  honor  of  General  Gage.  The  history  of  neither 
recalls  to  our  memory  any  very  active  scenes. 

Caldwell,  though  possessing  not  over  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  is  yet  the  most  considerable 
village — indeed  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name 
— until  you  reach  Ticonderoga,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Lake.  Its  position  at  a  terminus,  and  on 
the  high  road  of  travel,  together  with  its  well- 
ordered  summer  hotel  (the  favorite  Lake  House, 
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at  whose  table  we  have  thus  far  in  our  journey 
been  delighting  our  souls  with  the  rich  products 
of  the  angle  and  of  the  chase),  have  made  it  the 
place  where  tourists  mpst  do  congregate.  In 
every  respect  it  is  capital  head-quarters.  Still 
there  are  other  resting-places  and  bivouacs  none 
the  less  desirable  from  being  more  secluded  and 
quiet.  Chief  among  these  is  Bolton,  some  three 
leagues  distant  by  road  or  water,  and  Garfield^s, 
still  another  decade  of  miles  removed.  At  both 
of  these  landings  are  admirable  hotels,  with  every 
facility  for  a  satisfactory  immolation  of  Old 
Tempus.  A  new  inn  has  been  very  recently 
erected  opposite  Caldwell;  and  Toole*s,  some 
miles  beyond,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  well  known 
to  the  hunting  and  fishing  visitors. 

But  of  all  the  haunts  on  the  Lake,  Bolton  is  pre- 
eminent in  its  array  of  natural  beauty.  In  no 
other  vicinage  can  you  put  out  your  hand  or  your 
foot,  and  in  one  leisurely  pull  on  the  water  or  in 
one  quiet  stroll  on  the  shore,  possess  yourself  of 
so  many  and  so  richly  contrasted  pictures.  The 
genuine  lover  of  nature  may  linger  long  at  other 
spots,  but  hereJs  his  abiding  place.  Bolton  is  a 
township  which,  while  having  a  name  to  live,  is 
yet  dead.  It  possesses  a  shadowy  conglomera- 
tion of  huts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  good  Bol- 
tonians  themselves  dares  not  dignify  with  any 
prouder  appellation  than  that  of  **  the  huddle." 
The  farm-houses  round  about  are  reasonably 
thick  and  well  to  do,  certainly ;  but  still  Bolton, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  stranger,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  "Mohican  House,"  whose 
esteemed  commandant  is  Captain  Gale,  a  name 
next  to  that  of  "  Sherrill**  most  gratefully  inter- 
woven with  the  carnal  history  of  Horicon.  Yes ! 
the  Mohican  House  is  Bolton,  and  Bolton  is  the 
Mohican  House  ;  even  as  Bardolph  was  his  nose, 
and  his  nose  was  Bardolph.     Great  are  both ! 

Among  the  genial  ^spirits  who  were  our  few 
fellow  guests  here  during  two  happy  moons,  some 
year  or  so  ago,  was  one  of  Italians  most  gifted 
daughters,  whose  voice  has  rung  in  melody 
through  all  this  wide  land,  yet  never  in  such 
sweet  and  winning  harmony,   and  with  such 


worthy  accessories,  as  under  the  starry  canopy* 
and  amidst  the  enrapt  stillness  of  Horicon. 
**  Casta  diva  eke  in  argeiUi,''*  floating  spirit-like 
over  the  glad  waters,  and  gently  echoed  by  listen- 
ing hill  and  isle,  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
when  sent  back  from  the  proscenium  of  '*  Astor 
Place."  Our  Signorina  had  *'  the  heavens  and 
earth  of  every  country  seen :"  had  known  and 
loved  Katrine  and  Windermere,  Constance,  Lo- 
mond, Geneva  and  Grassmere,  had  grown  to 
womanhood  on  the  sunny  banksfff  immortal  Como, 
yet  found  sweet  Horicon  more  charming  than 
them  all.  What  better  evidence  of  the  sweet 
poetry  and  power  of  the  lovely  theme  of  our  pre- 
sent memories  can  we  have  than  the  earnest  and 
enduring  emotion  and  sympathy  it  wins  from  the 
most  cultivated  souls,  no  less  than  from  the  won- 
der-stricken novice  amidst  the  chefs-d'ctuvres  of 
nature  t 

It  is  no  slight  task  to  determine  in  which  di- 
rection here,  to  seek  the  picturesque — whether 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Lake,  on  the  variedly  indented 
shores,  or  on  the  overlooking  mountain  tops.  Every 
where  is  abundant  and  perfect  beauty.  Among 
our  poor  trophies  of  the  pencil  we  have  preserved 
a  little  glimpse  looking  southward  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  at  Bolton.  Our  only  regret  is,  as 
we  offer  it  with  its  companions,  that,  with  our 
best  seekings,  we  may  still  appear  to  the  reader, 
too  much  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  submitting 
a  brick  as  a  sample  of  the  beauty  of  his  house. 

The  average  width  of  Lake  George  is  between 
two  and  three  miles.  At  the  Mohican  House, 
this  average  is  exceeded ;  indeed,  at  one  other 
point  only,  is  it  any  where  broader  than  here. 
Ail  the  leading  features  of  the  locality  are  hap- 
pily commanded  here.  The  islands  within  range 
of  the  eye  are  many  and  of  Surpassing  heauty — 
and  among  them  is  that  odd  little  nautical  eccen- 
tricity, called  Ship  Island,  from  the  mimicry  in 
its  verdure  of  the  proportions  and  lines  of  the 
ship.  The  landing  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
northwest  bay — a  special  expanse  of  five  miles, 
stolen  from  the  main  waters  by  the  grand  mount- 
ain promontory  aptly  called  the  Tongue.     It  is 
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the  extension  into  the  Lake  of  this  ridge  of  hillB 
which  forms  the  Narrows,  entered  immediately 
afler  passing.  Bolton.  Contracted  as  the  channel 
is  at  this  point,  it  seems  yet  narrower  from  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  mountains  among  which 
are  the  most  tnagnihcent  peaks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Here  ts  the  h  '>rae  of  Shelving  Rock,  with 
its  hemisphere  of  palisades,  and  its  famous  dens 
of  rattlesnakes ;  here  too,  monarch  of  hills, 
the  Black  Mountain,  with  his  rugged  crown  of 
rock,  holds  his  court.  Tongue  Mountain  is  the 
favored  haunt  of  the  Nimrods  in  their  search  for 
the  luscious  venison.  Speaking  of  the  chase  re- 
minds us  that  we  owe  a  line  to  the  sister  sport 
of  the  angle.  It  is  in  the  vicinage  of  Bolton 
that  both  these  delights  may  be  best  attained, 
and  particularly  is  it  the  field,  par  excellenUy  for 
piscatory  achievements.  Were  it  not  that  so  very 
little  credence  is  placed  in  the  avoirdupois  of  fish- 
ermen, we  would  allude  modestly  to  the  weight 
of  certain  astonishing  creatures  of  the  trout  and 
bass  kind,  which  we  have  ourselves  persuaded 
to  the  hook. 

Charming  as  are  the  scenes  from  the  surface 
of  the  Lake,  they  are  surpassed  by  the  glimpses 
continually  occurring  in  the  passage  of  the  road 
on  the  western  shore  (the  precipitousness  of  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  admita  of  no  land 


passage),  and  commanded  by  the  summit*  of  the 
hills.  Leaving  Bolton,  the  road  which  has  thus 
far  followed  the  margin  or  the  vicinage  of  the 
water,  steals  off,  and  sullenly  winds  its  rugged 
and  laborious  way  across  the  mountains,  offering 
nothing  of  interest  until  it  again  descends  to  the 
Lake  near  Garfield's — a  tedious  traverse  of  a  score 
of  miles  or  more.  The  interial  is  much  more 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  made  on  the  steamer. 
From  Sabbath-Day  Point  and  Garfield's,  the  road 
again  jogs  on  merrily  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
water.  Descending  the  mountains  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  this  central  portion  of  the  Lake  road, 
you  catch  a  noble  and  welcome  panorama  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Horicon.  But  returning  to 
Bolton — we  were  about  speaking  of  the  delight- 
ful scenes  from  the  shore  thereat.  Within  a  short 
walk  northward,  an  exceedingly  characteristic 
view  is  found  looking  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Northwest  bay  to  the  Narrows.  From  all  the 
eminences  or  from  the  shore,  the  landscape  is  here 
of  admirable  simplicity,  breadth,  and  grandeur. 
It  is  seen  most  justly  as  the  morning  sun  peeps 
over  Black  Mountain  and  its  attendant  peaks. 
Looking  southward  from  various  points  yet  fur- 
ther on,  fine  views  of  the  head  of  the  Lake  are 
obtained — among  them  our  sketch  of  the  master 
feature  of  the  southern  extremity — the  French 
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mountain — tenninating  a  pleasant  stretch  of 
lawn,  hill,  and  islanded  water. 

It  is  while  the  eye  is  filled  with  such  scenes 
as  these  modest  hill-tops  offer,  more  perhaps  tlian 
when  embowered  in  the  solitudes  of  the  island 
shades,  or  than  when  wandering  by  the  rippling 
shore,  that  the  soul  is  most  conscious  of  the  subtle 
nature  of  the  charms  which  make  us  cling  to  and 
desire  ever  to  dwell  near  Horicon.  This  secret 
and  omnipotent  essence  is  the  rare  presence  of 
the  quiet  and  grace  of  the  beautiful — ^heightened, 
but  not  overcome,  by  the  laughing  caprices  of  the 
picturesque,  and  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  grand 
in  nature.  The  beautiful  alone,  wanting 'that 
contrast  and  variety  which  keeps  curiosity  alert 
and  interested,  soon  wearies  and  cloys — the 
sublime  calling  forth  feelings  of  astonishment, 
and  sometimes  even  of  terror,  stretches  the  fibres 
so  much  beyond  their  natural  tone  as  to  create 
pain ,  so  that  the  effect,  however  great,  can  not 
be  very  enduring.  When  these  several  qualities 
are  united,  as  they  are  m  the  luxuriant,  change- 
ful, and  wide-spreading  landscape  of  Lake  George, 
a  pleasant  and  lasting  sensation  of  delight  is  the 
result — a  healthy  tone  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
in  which  are  avoided  the  extremes  both  of  the 
languor  of  beauty  and  the  painful  tension  of  emo- 
tion produced  by  the  sublime 

The  attractions  of  Honcon  will  be  yet  more 
perfect  when  time  shall  effect  the  additional  infu- 
sion of  the  picturesque,  which  will  follow  the 
enterprise,  opulence,  and  taste  of  increasing  pop- 
ulation Though  now  exhibiting  all  the  elements 
of  perfect  beauty,  she  yet  bides  her  time  for  com- 
plete development.  She  is  now,  to  her  sister 
waters  of  the  Old  World,  as  the  untaught  forest 
maiden  is  to  the  peerless  queen  of  the  boudoir  and 
saloon  The  refining  and  spiritualizing  hand  of 
art  will  soon  enliven  her  quieter  features,  and 


soften  her  rougher  characteristics  Ruined  bat- 
tlements and  legendaiy  shrines  may  never  deck 
her  bluffs  and  promontories  in  the  mystic  veil  of 
romance ,  but  happy  cottages  and  smiling  homes 
of  health  and  content  will  climb  her  rude  accliv- 
ities, and  merry  summer  villas  will  peep  glee- 
fully out  of  the  clustering  shrubbery  of  her  lovely 
isles,  bringing  to  the  heart  more  grateful  thoughts 
and  hopes  than  would  the  vaunted  accessories  of 
older  spots,  inasmuch  as  they  will  whisper  of  a 
yet  higher  civilization  and  of  a  nobler  life. 

So  admirably  attuned  are  all  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  the  scenery  of  Lake  George,  that  on 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  region  we  could 
scarcely  imagine  it  ever  to  appear  under  a  differ- 
ent aspect  than  the  sunny  phase  in  which  we  then 
saw  it.  So  perfect  did  nature  appear,  both  in  the 
general  sentiment  and  in  the  most  minute  detail, 
that  we  could  think  of  her  doing 

"  Nothing  but  that,  more  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  Ainction — " 

As  we  gazed  around  upon  the  chattering  waters 
and  upon  the  rejoicing  hills,  we  wondered  whether 
storm  and  cloud  ever  darkened  their  radiant  face 
— ^whether  the  wrath  of  the  mad  and  unchained 
elements  ever  managed  to  break  the  spell  of  calm 
repose  But  we  learned  in  due  time  that,  as  the 
mildest  eye  will  sometimes  glance  in  wrath,  and 
the  rosiest  lip  will  curl  in  scorn,  so  the  black 
scowl  of  the  tempest  would  gather  upon  the  brows 
of  the  peaceful  hills,  and  hide  the  smile  of  the 
gentle  floods  of  Horicon— only,  though,  soon  to 
pass  away,  and  leave  hill  and  water  more  verdant 
and  sparkling  than  before.  When  the  air  is  thus 
cleared  by  storm  or  shower,  the  surrounding  hills 
glitter  in  almost  painful  distinctness,  each  stem 
and  stone  from  the  base  to  the  crown  of  the 
mountains  seeming  to  come  within  the  grasp  of 
your  hand.     Once— deceived  by  this  false  sem- 
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blanca — ^we  were  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
passage  of  the  Lake  and  the  ascent  of  the  Black 
Mountain.  **  It  is  so  easy  and  simple  a  matter/* 
said  our  adventurous  friends,  "  and  may  be  man> 
aged  so  readily  and  so  rapidly  '*  Alas  !  poor  de- 
laded  wretches  !  Well  was  it  that  our  fancy 
came  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  that  no  delay 
followed  in  the  execution,  for  night  fairly  overtook 
us  before  we  regained  our  domicile,  under  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  verity  of  the  old  proverb  touch- 
ing the  deceitfulness  of  appearances.  As  a  me- 
mento of  this  excursioB,  we  brought  back  a 
rattle-snake,  which  we  demolished  on  the  way  ; 
and  the  skin  of  which  one  of  our  party,  following 
the  sumptuary  habits  of  the  people,  afterward 
wore  as  a  hat-band.  Turning  from  the  position 
whence  we  have  been  gazing  upon  the  French 
/  Mountain,  we  may  detect,  upon  the  extreme  left, 
the  petite  area  of  Fourteen  Mile  Island,  lying  at 
the  base  of  Shelving  Rock,  and  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Narrows.  This  is  a  famous  temporary 
home  of  the  Nimrods  who  chase  the  deer  over  the 
crags  of  the  Tongue  Mountain,  opposite.  The 
domestic  appliances  of  this  rude  resting-place 
are  as  nomadic  as  the  roughest  hunter  could 
desire 

On  the  Pinacle,  a  loftj  peak  west  of  the  hotel, 
a  more  extended  panorama  of  the  Lake  is  obtained. 
We  often  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  on 
the  road  westward  from  Bolton  ;  once  we  found 
ourselves  there  at  the  very  peep  of  day,  when  the 
stem  and  rugged  phiz  of  Black  Mountain  was 
bathed  in  the  purple  light  of  the  rising  sun ;  the 
few  fleeting  clouds  visible  in  the  heavens  were 


tinged  with  gold,  doubly  gorgeous  in  contrast 
with  the  gray  hue  of  the  unillumined  hills  be- 
neath, the  blue  waters,  and  the  yet  sleeping 
islands.  Still  a  f(^w  moments,  and  '*heaven*s 
wide  arch  was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning 
march."  Floods  of  living  light  swept  over  the 
extended  landscape — the  hundred  islets  rubbed 
their  sleepy  eyes,  and  joyously  awoke  again , 
while  the  waters  threw  off  the  drapery  of  their 
couch  in  the  shape  of  long  lines  of  vapor,  which 
the  jocund  king  of  day — ^merrily  performing  the 
role  of  chamber-maid — ^busied  himself  in  rolling 
carefully  up  on  the  hill-side,  and  hiding  away 
until  they  should  be  again  required.  It  was  one 
of  those  magical  scenes  of  which  the  poet  and 
painter  more  often  dream  than  realize. 

Thus  far  our  panorama  gazings  have  (from  the 
intervening  of  the  Tongue)  shown  us  only  the 
southern  end  of  Horicon.  At  the  2200  feet  ele- 
vation of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  eye  sweeps 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Lake— of  Champlain,  lying 
at  its  eastern  base — and  of  all  the  region  round, 
to  the  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont.  But  very  few  tourists,  few  of 
the  Nimrods  even,  brave  the  toils  of  an  ascent  to 
the  crown  of  this  stately  pile.  The  way  is  weari- 
somely steep  and  beset  with  dangers.  Watching 
with  due  precaution  for  the  rattlesnake,  an  in- 
digenous product  of  all  this  region,  you  may 
overlook  the  approach  of  the  bear,  or  unexpect- 
edly encounter  the  catamount — not  to  mention 
the  host  of  less  distinguished  animals,  "  native 
here,  and  to  the  manner  bom." 

When  you  are  ready,  or  neceAitatcd  rather, 
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to  say  adieu  to  Bolton  (for  continual  parting  is 
the  sad  alloy  of  the  traveler's  rare  privilege  of 
▼aried  greeting),  the  little  steamer  will  pick  you 
up  all  in  the  morning  betimes,  and  whisk  you 
through  the  Narrows  to  your  next  bivouac,  at 
Sabbath'Day  Point. 

The  passage  of  the  Narrows,  either  in  storm 
or  sunshine,  at  noon-tide  or  night,  is  not  the  least 
agreeable  item  in  your  Lake  experience.  The 
waters  here  reach  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet, 
and  so  surprisingly  translucent  are  they,  that  you 
may  watch  the  gambols  of  the  finny  peoples  many 
fathoms  below  the  surface.  In  most  parts  of  the 
Lake  you  may  count  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  as 
your  skiff  glides  along. 

We  shall  be  set  ashore  at  Sabbath-Day  Point 
in  a  batteau,  for  want  of  a  steamboat  landing 
Such  a  convenience  was  once  found  here.  Once 
Sabbath-Day  Point  was  a  point  everybody  longed 
to  know.  A  commodious  and  fashionable  sum- 
mer hotel  stood  here,  and  a  miraculous  old  land- 
lord did  the  honors  in  his  own  remarkable  way. 
Hotel,  landlord,  and  visitors  have  all  vanished., 
Nature,  though,  yet  remains — ^young,  lovely,  and 
riant  as  ever.  The  pleasant  strip  of  meadow 
pokes  its  merry  nose  into  the  Lake  with  the  saucy 
impudence  of  other  days,  and  scans  with  wonted 
satisfaction  the  glorious  sweep  of  the  waters, 
as  they  vanish  southward  in  the  defile  of  the 
Narrows ;  or  northward,  reflect  on  their  broad 
expanse  the  Titan  phis  of  good  Saint  Anthony, 
and  the  rocky  flanks  of  Roger*s  Slide. 

In  1756,  a  handful  of  colonists  here  success- 
fully repelled  a  stormy  onslaught  of  the  Indians 
lOid  French.  Here  too,  in  1758,  General  Aber- 
crombie  and  his  gallant  army  lunched,  en  route 
from  Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  to 


attack  the  French  at  Ticondoroga.  The  sky  was 
gemmed  with  stars,  and  the  disc  of  the  moon  fell 
unbroken  upon  the  motionless  waters,  as  this 
glorious  array  of  a  thousand  boats,  bearing  sixteen 
thousand  men,  pursued  their  stealthy  march.  As 
the  brilliant  cavalcade  debarked,  the  bright  uni- 
forms sparkled  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  morning  being  the  Sabbath,  the  little  cape 
was  happily  called  Sabbath-Day  Point.  Here 
again,  in  the  memorable  1776,  the  patriot  militia 
dealt  some  successful  back-handers  to  the  Tories 
and  their  Indian  allies. 

From  Sabbath-Day  Point  we  may  re-embark 
on  the  steamer,  or  continue  our  journey  by  land, 
as  the  road  now  touches  the  Lake  again.  Three 
miles  onward  we  make  the  little  village  of 
Hague,  if  village  it  can  be  styled.  The  visitor 
will  remember  the  locality  as  Garfield^s — one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  summer  camps. 
Judge  Garfield  would  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  deer  on  the  hill-side, 
and  with  every  trout  in  the  waters,  so  habitual- 
ly are  these  gentry  found  at  his  luxurious  table. 
An  excellent  landing  facilitates  the  approach  to 
Garfield*s,  and  the  steamboat  touches  daily,  up 
and  down.  •    . 

The  shore  route  hence  to  Ticonderoga  is 
through  a  pleasant  country,  well  worth  explora- 
tion. We  will  pursue  our  journey  now  by  wa- 
ter. Just  beyond,  the  Lake  is  again  reduced  to 
Procrustean  limits,  as  it  brushes  between  the 
opposing  walls  of  Roger's  Rock  and  Anthony*s 
Nose.  The  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
ruse  by  which  Major  Rogers,  flying  from  the 
Indians  in  1758,  persuaded  them  that  he  had 
achieved  the  marvelous  feat  of  sliding  down 
this  grand  declivity ;  thus  cleverly  reversing  the 
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theory  of  the  eublime  Western  poet — seeking 

^*^~'  "  Prore  that  one  Indian  sarage 

Is  worth  two  white  men,  on  an  aT'rafs-!** 

North  of  Roger's  Rock  the  character  of  the 
Lake  changes ;  the  wild  mountain  shores  yield 
to  a  fringe  of  Terdant  lawn  and  shady  copse, 
and  the  water  grows  momently  more  shallow. 
This  last  variation  was  a  god-send  to  the  first 
English  captives,  detained  by  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  olden  time,  upon  Prisoner's  Isl- 
and, hereabouts.  At  a  quiet  moment  they  took 
French  leave,  and  waded  ashore  ! 

Directly  west  of  Prisoner's  Island  is  Howe's 
Landing,  the  point  of  debarkation  of  the  mighty 
flotilla  which  we  met  at  Sabbath-Day  Point :  and 
here,  too,  good  reader,  is  our  landing,  and  the 
end  of  our  voyage  of  Horicon. 

You  will  now  collect  your  traps,  and  stepping 
with  us,  into  one  of  the  carriages  which  await — 
take  a  pleasant  jog  of  four  miles  down  the  merry 
outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  through  the  two  vil- 
lages of  Ticonderoga,  or  "  Tye,"  as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly called,  to  the  brave  old  fort  which  the 
sturdy  Ethan  Allen  so  audaciously  seized,  "in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress."  In  this  little  four-mile  gal- 
lop of  Horicon  to  Lake  Champlain,  the  water 
makes  a  descent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
forming  in  the  journey  two  series  of  very  consid- 
erable cascades,  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Falls;  both  made  industrially  available  by  the 
denizens  of  the  villages  just  mentioned.  This 
ride,  with  its  opening  vistas  of  the  valleys  and 
hills  of  Vermont ;  its  foaming  cataracts ;  its 
charming  revelations  of  the  grand  waters  of 
€hamplain ;  and,  above  all,  its  termination  amidst 
the  remains  of  the  famed  old  Fort,  is  a  welcome 
se<|uel  to  the  day's  delights. 


Nothing  could  be  more  charmingly  picturesque 
than  the  position  and  surroundings  of  the  hotel 
at  this  memorable  spot :  the  fairly-like  air  of  the 
verandahed  and  latticed  little  house,  its  dainty 
wall9  gleaming  in  the  drops  of  sunshine  which 
steal  from  beneath  the  **  sloping  eaves'*  of  the 
verdant  grove  which  encircles  it,  and  the  rich 
velvety  lawn  Sloping  so  gently  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water. 

Within  immediate  reach  of  this  quiet  and  se- 
cluded retreat,  stands  the  ancient  Fort,  looking 
proudly  down,  even  in  the  feebleness  and  decrep- 
itude of  age,  upon  the  scenes  which  once  looked 
to  its  strength  for  protection  and  defense. 

Ticonderoga,  though  geographically  belonging 
to  Lake  Champlain,  is  essentially,  in  all  its  his- 
torical associations,  and  in  all  its  natural  beau- 
ties, part  and  parcel  of  Horicon ;  and  nowhere 
may  we  more  appropriately  end  our  day's  ram- 
bles than  within  its  quiet  shades. 

Let  us  linger  yet  a  moment,  while  the  moon- 
light holds,  amidst  these  eloquent  mementoes  of  the 
past.  Once  these  aged  and  tottering  piles  braved 
the  defiance  thundered  fronl  the  frowning  brow 
of  yonder  mountain.  Here  many  of  that  glad 
and  gorgeous  array  which  we  have  twice  met, 
found  a  gory  resting-place.  Here  the  feeble 
arm  of  a  young  nation  first  grew  strong  to  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  tyrant  power. 

Feeble  and  mouldering  walls,  too  weak  to  bear 
even  the  tender  embrace  of  the  clinging  ivy ! 
You  were  once  the  envied  and  the  vaunted  glory 
of  the  three  great  powers  of  the  earth.  France, 
Britain,  and  America  successively  confessed 
your  strength.  You  are  no  more  a  contested 
prize,  and  never  again  may  you  be.  Quiet  is 
within  your  walls,  and  Peace  dwells  among  the 
nations. 
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ing  whatever  they  undertake  with  surprising 
skill  and  regularity.  Their  robberies  seem  to  be 
the  relult  of  well-concerted  plans.  If  about  to 
rob  an  orchard  or  a  vineyard,  they  set  to  work 
in  a  body.  A  part  enter  the  inclosure  while  one 
is  set  to  watch.     The  rest  stand  without  the 


fence,  and  form  a  line  reaching  all  the  way  from 
their  companions  within  to  their  rendezvous  with- 
out, which  is  generally  in  some  craggy  mountain. 
"  Every  thing  thus  disposed,  the  plunderers  with- 
in throw  the  fruit  to  those  that  are  without  as 
fast  as  they  can  gather  it;  or,  if  the  wall  or 
fence  be  high,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  top  ;  and 
these  hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  them  on 
the  other  side.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched  from 
one  to  another  all  along  the  line,  till  it  is  secure- 
ly deposited  at  head-quarters.**  During  these 
proceedings,  they  maintain  the  most  profound 
silence ;  and  their  sentinel  continues  on  the 
watch  extremely  anxious  and  attentive;  "but, 
if  he  perceives  any  one  coming,  he  instantly  sets 
up  a  loud  cry,  and  at  this  signal  the  whole  com- 
pany scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at  any  time 
willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed ;  ibr,  if 
they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  instance, 
they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in  their 
hands,  and  one  under  their  arm.  If  the  pursuit 
is  hot,  they  drop  first  that  from  under  their  arm, 
and  then  that  from  their  hand  ;  and,  if  it  be  con- 
tinued, they  at  last  let  fall  that  which  they  had 
hitherto  kept  in  their  mouths.*' 

We  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  family 
where  a  common  monkey  was  a  pet.  On  one 
occasion,  the  footman  had  been  shaving  himself 
— the  monkey  watching  him  during  the  process 
— ^when  he  carelessly  left  his  apparatus  within 
reach  of  the  creature.  As  soon  as  the  man  was 
gone  out  of  the  room,  the  monkey  got  the  razor 
and  began  to  scrape  away  at  his  throat  as  he 
had  seen  the  footman  do,  when,  alas !  not  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  the  instrument  he  was 
using,  the  animal  cut  its  own  throat,  and,  before 
it  was  discovered,  bled  to  death.  A  friend  of  ours 
possessed  one  of  these  creatures,  whose  disposi- 
tion seemed  very  affectionate ;  if  it  had  done 
wrong  and  was  scolded,  it  immediately  seated 
itself  on  the  floor,  and  clasping  its  hands  to- 
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gether,  seemed  to  beg  earnestly  to  be  forgiven. 
Mrs.  Lee  also  tells  us  of  one  belonging  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  which  seemed  to  know  he  could 
master  the  child,  **  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bite 
and  scratch  her,  whenever  she  pulled  him  a  lit- 
tle harder  than  he  thought  proper.     I  punished 
him,"  she  adds,  "  for  each  offense,  yet  fed  and 
caressed  him  when  good ;  by  which  means  I 
possessed  an  entire  ascendency  over  him."  The 
same  writer  also  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  monkey  which  a  man  in  Paris  had  trained 
to  a  variety  of  clever  tricks.     **  I  met  him  one 
day,"  says  she,  '*  suddenly,  as  he  was  coming  up 
the  drawing-room  stairs.    He  made  way  for  me 
by  standing  in  an  angle,  and  when  I  said, 
*  Good-morning,*  took  off  his  cap,  and  made 
me  a  low  bow.     *Are  you  going  away?*  I 
^  asked ;   *  where  is  your   passport  V     Upon 
^    which  he  took  from  the  same  cap  a  square 
^^  piece  of  paper,  which  he  opened  and  showed 
^'  to  me.     His  master  told  him  my  gown  was 
^   dusty,  and  he  instantly  took  a  small  brush 
r  from  his  master's  pocket,  raised  the  hem  of 
my  dress,  cleaned  it,  and  then  did  the  same 
for  my  shoes.     He  was  perfectly  docile  and 
obedient ;  when  we  gave  him  something  to  eat, 
he  did  not  cram  his  pouches  with  it,  but  del- 
icately and  tidily  devoured  it ;  and  when  we  be- 
stowed money  on  him,  he  immediately  put  it 
into  his  master^s  hands." 

Monkeys  watch  over  their  young  with  gr«at 
assiduity,  and  appear  to  educate  and  train  them 
upon  a  given  plan.  They  not  only  (says  Bing- 
ley)  procure  every  possible  comfort  for  their  lit- 
tle ones,  but  they  also  preserve  among  them  a 
due  share  of  discipline,  and  seem  even  to  hold 
them  in  subjection :  they  appear  to  watch  their 
antics  with  great  delight ;  but  if,  while  wrest- 
ling with  each  other,  they  become  violent  or 
malicious,  they  immediately  spring  upon  them, 
seize  their  tails  with  one  paw,  and  administer 
correction  with  the  other ;  nor  if  the  young  ones 
elude  the  parents*  grasp  will  they  make  any 
show  of  rebellion,  but  rather  approach  in  a 
wheedling  and  caressing  manner  as  if  seeking 
reconciliation. 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  THK  AUTHOR  Of  **THRBB  WBBKS  IN  CUBA.'* 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
portions  of  our  country,  whether  viewed  in 
the  light  of  its  past  history,  its  present  progress, 
or  its  future  destiny,  is  that  regien  which  em- 
braces the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  higher  trib- 
utaries, known  as  the  Minnuota  Territory.  It 
has  a  history  coeval  with  the  narratives  of  Mar- 
quette, Hennepin,  La  Salle,  and  other  French 
explorers  of  the  great  Lake  Country,  a  century 
and  three  quarters  ago.  Its  fertility  is  exuber- 
ant ;  its  climate,  many  months  of  the  year,  de- 
lightful, and  never  very  changeable ;  its  indus- 
trial resources  are  vast  and  abundant ;  and  the 
promises  of  future  glory,  as  one  of  the  States  of 
our  Confederation,  which  its  present  progress 
and  the  great  movements  of  society  reveal,  are 
full  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  beneficence.     Its 
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0oit«  eapsblc  of  nMUming  •  popolalion  of  eight  j 
millionf  of  inbabfUnU  U  most  agreeablj  diver- 
nificd  in  it*  external  Mpect  by  hilU  and  ralef, 
lakes  and  riirera,  iraat  roMing  prairiea  and  mag- 
niAcent  ibrenta.  In  appearance  and  reaoarcea, 
MinneaoCa  baa  properly  been  called  the  New 
England  of  the  West.  Prom  ita  boaom  gush 
forth  the  fountaina  of  great  rrvers  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic,  at  points  almost  the  length  of 
the  Continent  apart — some  through  Hadson*s 
Bay,  some  through  the  chain  of  great  lakea  and 
the  fa.  I^awrence,  and  some  through  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

This  region  was  once  the  broad  land  of  the 
powerful  Sioux,  through  which  flows  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Mt-ni-io-tah  (turbid  water), 
pioualy  named  St.  Peter  by  the  French  mission- 
aries. After  Cartier  discovered  and  sailed  up 
the  Sti  l/swrence  to  ancient  Hochelaga  (Mon- 
treal), more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
by  the  "divine  right'*  of  the  King  of  France, 
claimed  the  whole  country  of  the  Indians  as  the 
property  of  his  royal  master,  the  land  of  the 
Sioux,  as  well  as  that  of  other  forest  tribes  in 
America,  became  upon  the  maps,  that  vaguely 
defined  country  called  New  France.  More  than 
a  century  afterward,  missionaries  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  Mammon  came  to  make  Christians  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  exchange  worthless  glass  beads 
for  their  valuable  fura. 

The  Jesuits  raised  their  first  rude  temple  in 
the  wilderness,  upon  Lake  Huron,  in  1634,  and 
there  planted  the  flrat  seeds  of  empire  in  a  fertile 
soil.  In  16ft0,  the  watera  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
great  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  New  Worid,  were 
flrst  rippled  by  the  oars  of  Europeans ;  and  five 


years  afterward,  a  mission  was  established  at 
La  Pointe,  on  the  westerly  shores  of  that  lake. 
Thither,  opon  the  tonguea  of  chiefa  from  distant 
tribes,  came  marveloua  stones  of  the  Michisipic 
(great  river),  whose  springs  were  among  the 
snow  hills  of  the  far  North,  and  its  oatlet  in  the 
midst  of  groves  of  the  orange  and  the  palm.  The 
energies  of  Avarice  and  Religion  were  aroused, 
and  in  1673  the  Padre  Marquette,  followed  by 
traders,  penetrated  the  forests  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  discovered  the  Upper  Mississippi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  Six  years  af- 
terward, the  Padre  Hennepin  and  some  followers, 
went  down  the  Illinois  River  to  its  mouth,  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Indians  and  carried  to  the  Sioux  country,  sixty 
leagues  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Such 
was  the  name  given  by  Father  Hennepin  to  the 
great  cataract  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  All  over 
that  region  the  naroea  of  saints  applied  to  rivers, 
6ec.,  attest  the  presence  of  the  reverent  Jesuit 
Fathers ;  and  now  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
situated  within  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  of 
the  great  falls,  is  called  St.  Paul. 

In  1682,  La  Salle  went  down  the  Illinois  Riv- 
er, established  Fort  St.  Louis  near  its  mouth, 
and  named  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
Louisiana^  in  honor  of  his  king.  French  settle- 
ments were  soon  afterward  commenced.  The 
first  permanent  one  was  made  at  Detroit,  in  1701 ; 
another  at  Vergennes  and  Kaskaskia  in  1 7]  0 ;  an- 
other at  New  Orleans  in  1718;  and  another  at 
St.  Louis,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, in  1764.  From  these  settlements  traders 
penetrated  the  Indian  countries  in  all  directions, 
intermarried  with  the  native  women,  and  became 
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semi-savage  in  their  habits.  Trading-posts  were 
established  at  Mackinaw,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green 
Bay,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Peter,  the 
St.  Croix,  the  Blue  Earth,  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi.  When,  in  1763,  Canada 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  fur- 
ther French  settlements  in  this  direction  were 
suspended. 

In  1805  Lieutenant  Pike  explored  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  and  wintered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peter.  Barracks  were  erected  there  in 
1819.  The  following  year  General  Lewis  Cass, 
then  Governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  went, 
by  way  of  the  lakes,  to  explore  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. One  of  the  results  of  this  expedition 
was  the  purchase  of  a  tract  at  the  Saut  St.  Marie, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Fort  Brady  there, 
in  1832.  This  is  the  most  northerly  military 
post  in  the  United  States.  Major  S.  H.  Long 
explored  the  Mi-ni-so-tah  (St.  Peter)  to  its  source 
in  1823.  He  penetrated  northward  as  far  as  the 
settlement  of  Pembina,  on  the  Red  River,  just 
south  of  the  49th  parallel.  In  1832,  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft  explored  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  its 
true  source  to  be  in  Lake  Itaska,  in  latitude 
A7°  13'  35",  north  ;  and  that  in  its  whole  majes- 
tic course  it  flows  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  indeed  a  majestic  river! 
It  extends  through  18  J  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
among  the  high  hills  clad  with  Norway  pines,  to 
the  bayous  fringed  with  orange-trees  and  the 
sugar-cane  of  the  tropics.  It  washes  the  bor- 
ders of  nine  States  and  two  Territories ;  bears 
upon  its  bosom  more  than  eight  hundred  steam- 
boats ;  and,  with  its  tributaries,  affords  twenty 


thousand  miles  of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  at 
least  thirty  thousand  for  smaller  craft. 

The  Minnesota  Territory  was  established  in 
1849,  and  St.  Paul,  then  a  hamlet  of  a  few 
houses  (eight  miles  by  land  below  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony),  was  made  its  capital.  That  ham- 
let, which  even  yet  is  on  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion in  that  direction,  is  making  rapid  strides  to- 
ward the  population  and  dignity  of  a  city;  and 
the  Territory  will  soon  have  its  sixty  thousand 
legal  claimants  to  the  title  of  a  sovereign  State  of 
the  Confederation.  To  that  land,  until  lately 
so  dark,  mysterious,  undefined,  and  almost  un- 
known, I  went,  with  pencil  and  portfolio,  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  to  gaze  upon  its  scenery,  and 
wonder  at  the  receding  tribes  which  still  linger, 
mere  tenants  at  will,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Mi-chi-si-pic  and  Mi-ni-so-tah,  and  to  transfer  to 
paper,  as  aid  to  memory  in  future  years,  many 
things  that  might  seem  noteworthy.  I  here 
offer  a  few  of  these  jottings  to  the  reader  who, 
bridegroom-like,  must  take  them  upon  trust, 
'*  for  better  or  for  worse,"  and  prove  their  faith- 
fulness by  future  experience. 

How  I  got  to  Rockford,  in  Illinois,  where  the 
railway  firom  Chicago  ended,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Until  then  nothing  had  marred  the 
pleasure  of  my  journey ;  all  had  been  comfort 
and  convenience.  During  thirty-six  hours  after 
leaving  that  terminus,  all  was  mud  and  misery. 
Jupiter  Pluvius  seemed  to  have  upset  his  wa- 
tering-pot; and  into  the  rickety  stage-coach, 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated,  the  rain  trickled  in 
little  turbid  streams,  and  so  softened  the  cere- 
ments of  many  an  oath  bound  up  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Buckeye  from  Cleveland,  Uiat  they  came 
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forth  in  full  feather  at  every  jolt.  The  language 
was  objectionable,  but  the  sentiment  was  nat- 
ural ;  for  a  slower  coach,  with  worse  accommo- 
dations, never  tortured  poor  traveler  more  than 
did  the  one  in  which  we  were  packed  like  sacks 
of  salt.  Relief  came :  an  axle  of  the  coach 
snapped  in  twain,  and  we  traveled  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  to  Galena  in  a  farmer's  open 
wagon,  enjo3ring  the  delights  of  fresh  air,  and 
clear  water  direct  from  the  clouds.  Earth,  sky, 
jokes,  and  sympathies  were  all  leaden  in  aspect 
as  we  approached  the  galenic  metropolis;  and 
as  silent  and  forlorn  as  a  funeral  cortege,  we 
rode  half  a  night  in  that  open  vehicle,  unpitied 
except  by  the  clouds  that  wept  over  us.  We 
reached  Galena  at  an  hour  past  midnight ;  and 
it  was  ten  in  (he  morning  before  wearied  limbs, 
and  more  wearied  eyelids  were  aroused  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  warm  breakfast  within,  and  the 
glorious  sunshine  without.  The  storm-clouds 
bad  rolled  away  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  or 


their  homes  on  the  lakes ;  and  over  the  hills  of 
Galena  and  the  majestic  forests  across  the  river, 
the  sun  and  the  rain  had  scattered  diamonds  and 
rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  in  profusion. 

As  no  steamboat  was  to  leave  Galena  that 
day,  for  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  employed  the 
compulsory  leisure  to  stroll  through  the  town 
and  its  suburbs.  Galena,  like  its  patronymic, 
is  a  mineral  production  altogether,  and  among 
its  rivals,  exhibits  the  fact  of  its  Greek  original, 
'•  I  shine."  Its  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  its 
future  is  bright,  while  the  mineral  wealth  around 
remains  inexhaustible ;  but  so  unfavorable  is  its 
location  between  the  two  high  shores  of  Fever 
River,  for  other  business  than  that  which  gave 
it  birth,  that  should  the  buoyancy  of  lead  fail  to 
keep  it  up,  it  must  sink.  The  business  street  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  the  dwellings  are 
scattered  over  its  summit  a  full  hundred  feet 
above,  to  which  the  people  ascend  by  flights  of 
steps.     Art  and  business  have  given  the  town 
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almoft  erery  attraction  which  it  possesses.  The 
narrow  Fever  River  is  filled  with  steamboats  and 
other  craft,  and  the  mart  is  full  of  rough  miners, 
and  the  implements  of  labor  and  trade  incident  to 
their  business.  One  seems  to  be  pent  up  in  a 
chasm ;  but  ascend  the  bluff  to  the  dwellings, 
and  there  is  beauty,  neatness,  and  taste.  The 
houses  are  pleasant,  and  around  them  are  gar- 
dens and  shade  trees,  and  delightful  walks.  But 
all  adjacent  to  this  pretty  creation  of  taste,  is  the 
forbidding  and  desolate  hill  country  of  the  lead 
region.  All  is  poverty  on  the  surface,  but  riches 
below.  The  roots  of  the  sparse  shrubbery  pen- 
etrate toward  glittering  chambers  of  wealth, 
while  their  tops  wave  over  dwarf-grass,  wiry, 
and  unpalatable  even  tq  goats.  Storms  have 
furrowed  the  hills  in  every  direction,  and  the 
shovels  of  the  miners  have  dotted  the  whole  sur- 
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face  with  unsightly  pits,  walled  round  with 
heaps  of  limestone  and  sand,  through  which  the 
delver  has  sought  the  lead.  Out  of  the  town 
there  is  no  culture ;  and  the  edifices  consist  of 
rude  cabins  for  the  miners,  and  smelting  fur- 
naces where  the  lead  is  prepared  for  the  market. 
As  in  the  gold  regions  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, at  Galena  the  mineral  is  so  abundant  that 
scientific  mining  is  but  little  practiced ;  and  there 
are  very  few  restrictions  upon  those  who  go  out 
with  the  capital  of  strong  sinews  and  a  good 
shovel     Most  of  the  mining  is  done  in  this  sim- 
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pie  way.  The  furnaces,  too,  are  quite  primitive 
in  appearance  and  arrangement,  yet  they  are 
sufficiently  efifective  to  prepare  the  mineral  prop- 
erly for  the  market.  The  various  operations  are 
of  great  interest,  and  tempt  the  pen  to  descrip- 
tion. Unwilling  to  be  drawn  from  my  rambling 
purpose  into  a  dry  detail  of  the  mining  business, 
and  to  make  my  notes  as  heavy  as  the  metallic 
basis  of  Galena  itself,  I  will  hasten  down  the 
nearest  steps  to  the  steamboat,  whose  bell  is 
clanging  a  notice  of  its  arrival  from  below,  and 
readiness  to  go  up. 

We  left  Galena  in  the  morning — a  warm,  se- 
rene, and  altogether  lovely  morning.    The  head- 
lands of  the  narrow  and  sinuous  Fever  River  soon 
placed  Galena  out  of  sight ;  and  after  brushing 
the  dew  from  many  an  overhanging  tree  with 
our  wheel-house  for  almost  an  hour,  we  left  the 
narrow  stream,  and  were  floating 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi.     I  now  beheld  the 
Father  of  Waters  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  impression  of  its 
grandeur  as   its  turbid  volume 
i  came  rolling  on  in  a  still  but 
stayless  current  from  the  far  ofif 
wilderness,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away,  can  never  fade  from 
:•  memory.  The  aspect  of  the  scene 
changed  every  moment  as  we 
glided  by  the  beautiful  islands, 
heavily  wooded  headlands,  pic- 
turesque blufifs,  beautiful  green 
slopes,  neat  hamlets,  and  thriv- 
ing villages. 
Our  first  landing-place  was  at 
Dubuque,  a  town  of  Iowa,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Galena.   Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  legitimate  ofispring 
of  the  lead  region,  and  contains  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants.    It  is  charmingly  situated,  and  pos- 
sesses so  many  advantages  other  than  the  lead 
business,  that  it  must  become  a  large  city,  even 
if  the  products  of  the  mines  should  fail.     The 
grave  of  Dubuque,  its  founder,  is  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town,  and  the  pious  hands  which 
covered  him  there,  erected  a  wooden  cross  at 
the  head  of  his  sepulchre.     A  few  miles  above 
Dubuque,   a  small    stone-house,   between   two 
high  perpendicular  rocks,  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  village  of  Si- 
napee^  the  intended  rival  of  Ga- 
lena, which  stood  upon  the  blufif 
above.      Galena    continues    to 
**  shine,**  while  Sinapee  is  sunk 
-.  into  obscurity. 

At  sunset  we  passed  Cassville, 
a  finely-located  town,  but  lying 
almost  inert  under  the  incubus 
of  a  speculating  monopoly.  Un- 
der more  propitious  circumstan- 
ces it  may  become  a  large  town. 
During  the  night,  we  passed 
many  interesting  spots  upon  the 
shores  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
and  at  peep  of  day  we  were 
greeted  with  the   sight  of  the 
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pretty  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  lying  upon 
the  river  margin  of  the  charming  plain  of  that 
name,  about  four  miles  above  the  mooth  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  The  prairie  is  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  three  in  width,  inclosed  by  bold 
bluffs  sweeping  in  majestic  curves  around  its 
borders,  like  the  shores  of  a  lake.  Here  was  an 
early  French  settlement,  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
rich  copper-mines.  Immediately  south  of  the 
village  is  Fort  Crawford,  a  United  States  mili- 
tary post,  erected  in  1819,  but  now  unoccupied. 
Here  the  Mississippi  presents  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  islands,  crowned  with  cotton-wood  and  wil- 
lows, and  festooned  with  vines,  forming  a  scene 
highly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

We  did  not  tarry  long  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Three  hundred  miles  of  our  voyage  was  yet  un- 
accomplished. The  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery  continually  increased  in  attractiveness 
as  we  ascended  the  river,  and  the  monotony  of 
mere  sight-seeing  was  relieved  by  occasional 
historical  associations.  Toward  evening  we  pass- 
ed the  famous  battle-ground  of  the  Bad- Ax,  five 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bad- Ax  River, 
where  the  last  battle  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  War*' 
was  fought  between  the  United  States  troops 
under  General  Atkinson,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
under  Black  Hawk.  It  was  the  decisive  stroke. 
Many  warriors,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
were  slain ;  the  great  chief  and  his  brother  were 
made  prisoners ;  and  the  war  ended. 

Our  second  night  voyage  brought  us  at  day- 
light to  Prairie  du  Crosse,  another  of  those  beau- 
tiful plains  which  abound  along  the  Wisconsin 
shore  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  most  lovely 
prairie,  three  miles  in  width  and  fifteen  in  length, 
level  as  a  floor,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  the  Indians  to  enjoy  their  favorite  game 
of  ball-play.  It  now  contains  many  French  and 
German  settlers,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  large  town. 
Here  is  to  be  the  termination  of  a  railway  from 
Chicago,  by  way  of  Milwaukie,  and  across  the 
State.  In  anticipation  of  this  result  of  enter- 
prise, quite  a  flourishing  village  has  already  burst 
into  bloom  from  the  little  bud  of  a  few  years  of 
gentle  growth. 

After  leaving  Prairie  du  Crosse,  the  scenery 
changed  from  the  mere  beautiful  and  picturesque 
to  an  aspect  of  grandeur.  On  each  side  of  the 
river  arose  lofty  bluffs — some  rocky,  and  some 
alluvial — presenting  the  appearance  of  Cyclopean 
towers,  grand  old  castles  in  ruins,  and  grotesque 
figures  of  undefinable  shape.  These  cliffs  rise 
to  an  altitude  sometimes  of  six  hundred  feet; 
and  being  highly  colored  by  the  variety  of  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  composed,  crowned 
often  with  lofty  pines,  and  clumps  of  birch  and 
chestnut- trees,  and  hidden  below  by  dense  for- 
ests of  oak,  they  have  a  mysterious  beauty  and 
magnificence  hardly  to  be  described.  The  hand 
of  culture  has  not  yet  approached  their  vicinage, 
and  those  magnificent  creations  of  nature  stand 
there  in  all  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  early 
centuries,  before  even  the  ancestors  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  came  to  the  Great  River. 

Just  at  dawn  we  passed  Holmes's  Landing  and 


the  beautiful  prairie  of  Wapasha.  We  were  now 
within  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota,  and  this 
prairie  was  yet  the  habitation  of  Wapasha  (Red 
Leaf)  and  his  Sioux  band.  I  never  beheld  a  more 
charming  silvan  picture  than  this  prairie  pre- 
sented ;  and  I  could  well  understand  the  feelbiga 
of  the  sorrowful  Winnebagoes  when,  in  1819, 
while  on  their  way  to  strange  homes  in  the 
deeper  wilderness,  they  stopped  here,  raised  the 
war-whoop,  and  determincNl  to  go  no  further. 
But  Messrs.  Bullet  and  Bayonet  from  Fort  Craw- 
ford persuaded  them  that  the  arid  plains  of 
Nebraska  were  more  delightful  than  the  cool 
shadows  of  Wapasha*s  prairie. 

Toward  noon  we  entered  that  grand  expan- 
sion of  the  Mississippi,  called  Lake  Pepin.  Its 
width  is  from  three  to  five  miles,  and  its  length 
about  twenty-five.  It  is  destitute  of  islands,  and 
all  along  its  shores  are  high  bluffs  of  picturesque 
forms,  crowned  with'  shrubbery,  and  commin- 
gled with  dense  forests.  The  white  man  has 
not  yet  made  his  mark  upon  Lake  Pepin  and  its 
surroundings ;  and  there  lay  its  calm  water,  and 
yonder  uprose  its  mighty  watch-towers  in  all 
their  primal  beauty  and  grandeur.  High  above 
all  the  rest  loomed  the  bare  front  of  the  Maiden*s 
Rock,  grand  in  nature,  and  interesting  in  its  ro- 
mantic associations.  It  has  a  sad  story  to  tell 
to  each  passer-by ;  and  as  each  passer-by  always 
repeats  it,  I  will  not  be  an  exception.  It  is  a 
true  tale  of  Indian  life,  and  will  forever  hallow 
the  Maiden's  Rock,  or  Lover's  Leap.     Listen. 


THS   MAIDEN  8  ROCK. 


Winona,  a  beautifiil  girl  of  Wapasha's  tribe, 
loved  a  young  hunter,  and  promised  to  become 
his  bride.  Her  parents,  like  too  many  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  were  ambitious,  and  promised  her  to 
a  distinguished  young  warrior,  who  had  smote 
manfully  the  hostile  Chippewas  The  maiden 
refused  the  hand  of  the  brave,  and  clung  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  hunter,  who  had  been  driven  to 
the  wilderness  by  menaces  of  death.  The  indig- 
nant father  declared  bin  determination  to  wed  her 
to  the  warrior  that  very  day.  The  family  were 
encamped  upon  Lake  Pepin,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  rock.     Starting  like  a  frightened  fawn 
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at  the  cruel  announcementi  she  swiftly  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  there,  with  bitter 
words  reproached  her  friends  for  their  cruelty  to 
the  hunter  and  her  own  heart.  She  then  com- 
menced singing  her  dirge.  The  relenting  parents, 
seeing  the  peril  of  their  child,  besought  her  to 
come  down,  and  take  her  hunter-lover  for  a  hus- 
band. But  the  maiden  too  well  knew  the  treach- 
ery that  was  hidden  in  their  promises,  and  when 
her  dirge  was  ended,  she  leaped  from  the  lofty 
pinnacle,  and  fell  among  the  rocks  and  shrubbery 
at  its  base,  a  martyr  to  true  affection  Supersti- 
tion invests  that  rock  with  a  voice ;  and  often- 
times, as  the  birch  canoe  glides  near  it  at  twilight, 
the  dusky  paddler  fancies  he  hears  the  soft,  low 
music  of  the  dirge  of  Winona. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  top  of  La 
Grange,  and  at  sunset  passed  the  upper  entrance 
of  Lake  Pepin  to  the  narrow  river  above.  The 
scenery  became  less  picturesque  along  those 
lower  shores,  and  the  coming  on  of  night  was 
not  so  much  regretted  as  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. We  passed  Lake  St.  Croix  during  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  sunrise  arrived  at  Kaposia,  or  Little 
Crow  village,  a  few  miles  below  St.  Paul.  There 
I  first  saw  an  exhibition  of  that  strange  custom 
of  the  Sioux,  of  laying  their  dead,  wrapped  in 
blankets  of  bright  colors,  upon  high  scaffolds,  in- 
stead of  burying  them  in  the  earth.  .  Several  of 
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these  airy  sepulchres,  with  flags  waving  from 
long  poles  over  them,  were  seen  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  village,  and  gave  roe  the  first  deep 
impression  that  I  was  really  in  the  midst  of 
pagans. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kaposia,  the  whole  panor- 
ama of  St.  Paul  and  the  adjacent  scenery  burst 
into  view,  as  we  passed  a  headland  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  motley  crowd  we  landed  at  the  capital 
of  the  Minnesota  Territory.     St.  Paul  is  one  of 


the  hundred  wonders  of  America.     Here,  five 
years  ago,  were  only  a  few  log  huts ;  now  there 
is  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  village  of  almost 
four  thousand  white  people,  with  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings,  good  hotels,  stores,  mills,  mechan- 
ics' shops,  and  every  other  element  of  prospenty . 
St.  Paul  is  upon  the  north  (or  left)  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  here  flows  in  an  easterly  di- 
reption  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter.     The 
central  portion  of  the  village  is  upon  a  beautiful 
plateau,  almost  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river ; 
the  remainder  is  chiefly  near  the  water,,  and  al- 
ready there  is  a  strife  for  supremacy  between  the 
•*  upper"  and  "  lower"  towns.    The  first  sale  of 
government  lands  there  took  place  in  1848,  and 
the  ground  upon  which  St.  Paul  is  built  was 
purchased  in  1849,  for  the  government  price— one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.     An  idea  of  the 
wonderful  changes  in  progress  there  may  be  ob- 
tained by  reading  the  following  eloquent  passage 
from  the  last  Annual  Message  of  Governor  Ram- 
say, to  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Minnesota : 
**  In  concluding  this  my  last  annual  message, 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  now  a  little  over 
three  years  and  six  months  since  it  was  my  hap- 
piness to  first  land  upon  the  soil  of  Minnesota. 
Not  far  ft-om  where  we  now  are,  a  dozen  framed 
houses,  not  all  completed,  and  some  eight  or  ten 
small  log  buildings,  with  bark  roofs,  constituted 
the  capital  of  the  new  Territory 
over  whose  destiny  I  have  been 
commissioned    to   preside.      One 
county,  a  remnant  of  Wisconsin 
territorial  organization,  alone  af- 
l   forded  the  ordinary  facilities  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  in 

Eand  around  its  seat  of  justice  resid- 
ed the  bulk  of  our  scattered  pop- 
*-  ulation.  Within  this  single  county 
I  were  embraced  all  the  lands  white 
/.  men  were  privileged  to  till ;   while 
It  between  them  and  the  broad  rich 
:  ■  hunting  grounds  of  untutored  sav- 
?  ages  rolled,   like  Jordan  through 
L  the  Promised  Land,  the  River  of 
;   Rivers,   here    as  majestic   in   its 
northern  youth  as  in  its  more  south- 
em  maturity.     Emphatically  new 
and  wild  appeared  every  thing  to 
the  in-comers  from  older  commu- 
nities ;  and  a  not  least  novel  feature 
of  the  scene  was  the  motley  human- 
ity partially  filling  these  streets — 
the   blankets    and   painted  faces 
of  Indians,   and  the   red   sashes 
and    moccasins   of    French    voy- 
ageurs  and  half-breeds,  greatly  predominating 
over  the  less  picturesque  costume  of  the  Anglo- 
American    race.      But    even    while    strangers 
yet  looked,  the  elements  of  a  mighty  change 
were  working,  and  civilization,  with  its  hun-, 
dred    arms,     was    commencing    its    resistless 
and  beneficent   empire.     To  my   lot   fell   the 
honorable  duty  of  taking  the  initial  step  in  this 
work  by  proclaiming,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1849, 
the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Government, 
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cation  of  life  presents  its  appropriate  follower 
and  representative.     In  forty-one  months  have 
been  condensed  a  whole  century  of  achievements, 
calculated    by   the   Old   World's   calendar    of 
progress — a  government  proclaimed  in  the  wil- 
derness,  a  judiciary   organized,   a    legislature 
constituted,    a    comprehensive    code    of   laws 
digested  and  adopted,  our  popula- 
tion quintupled,  cities  and  towns 
springing  up  on  every  hand,  and 
steam,  with  its  revolving  wings, 
in  its  season,   daily  fretting  the 
bosom  of  the  Mississippi  in  bear-  i 
ing  fresh  crowds  of  men  and  mer-  1 
chandise  within  our  borders.** 

Yet  all  around  this  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  commonwealth  is  the 
wilderness  and  its  pagan  inhabit- 
ants. Across  the  river  we  can  see 
the  Indian  in  his  wildness  and 
freedom  upon  his  own  soil;  his 
canoe  is  darting  in  every  direction 
upon  the  waters,  and  his  squaw, 
with  her  pappoose  upon  her  back, 
is  mingling  with  the  crowd  in  the 
streets  of  St  Paul.  The  legislat- 
ors are  obliged  to  traverse  pathless 
forests  to  reach  the  capital;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  record,  for  future 
reference,  that  the  member  from 
the  French  half-breed  settlement  at 
distant  Pembina,  was  almost  a 
month  on  his  way  from  his  home 


to  St.  Paul,  to  attend  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature; and  his  conveyance  was  a  sleigh  and 
dogs !  A  few  yfears  hence  the  Pembina  legislator 
may  make  the  journey  in  a  railway  coach  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

I  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  St.  Paul  and  its 
vicinity,  and  then  started  on  a  visit  to  the  Indian 
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in  his  native  condition.  Before  ascending  the 
river  to  the  Falls,  I  went  up  a  beautiful  clear 
stream  that  enters  the  Mississippi  two  miles 
above  the  capital,  to  visit  Fountain  Cave,  a  re- 
markable cavern  out  of  which  this  tiny  river 
flows.  The  whole  scenery  was  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  an  arched 


MINMBSOTA. 

vault  of  rocks,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  width.  The  entire  rock  com- 
posing the  level  floor,  the  margin,  and  the  roof, 
IS  of  pure  white  sandstone.  We  lighted  torches 
at  the  entrance,  and  followed  the  limpid  stream 
from  chamber  to  chamber  for  about  seventy  rods, 
when  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  precluded 
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further  progress.  The  scene  in  the  interior, 
illuminated  by  toTches,  and  contemplated  by  an 
excited  imagination,  was  truly  enchanting ;  and 
I  was  anxious  to  penetrate  the  gloomy  adytum  still 
further.  Beyond  our  halting-place  we  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  waters,  as  if  leaping  from 
point  to  point  in  little  cascades  amidst  the  gloom 
This  cave  will  doubtless  be  explored  much  fur- 
ther by  more  courageous  and  curious  mortals 
than  I,  and  will  become  one  of  the  "  lions"  of  St. 
Paul.  About  two  miles  below  the  village  is 
CarveVs  Cave,  said  to  contain  a  beautiful  lake, 
and  to  be  of  far  greater  extent  than  Fountain 
Cave.  Informed  that  its  entrance  had  been  closed 
by  falling  rocks,  I  did  not  visit  the  locality 

The  next  day  I  went  up  the  river  to  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  current  of  the  great  river  is 
here  quite  swift,  and  its  high,  steep  banks  are 
composed  chiefly  of  pure  white  sandstone.  In 
some  places  the  green  slopes  come  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  and  the  branches  of  trees, 
hanging  over  the  rim,  are  washed  by  the  tide. 
The  Minnesota  comes  flowing  through  a  wide 
valley,  in  meandering  course,  from  the  western 
hills  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  distant,  and 
enters  the  Mississippi  at  right  angles  with  that 
stream.  Upoa  the  bold  rocky  promontory  at 
their  confluence  stands  Fort  Snelling,  an  United 
States  military  post,  erected  as  a  defense  against 
the  western  tribes.  It  commands  both  rivers, 
IS  a  strong  fortification,  and  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  peaceful  relations  between 
the  settlers  and  the  roving  tribes  beyond.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  is  pure  sandstone, 
almost  as  white  as  marble,  and  appears  in  flne 


contrast  with  the  rich  green  foliage,  and  the  dark 
walls  of  the  fort.  The  military  reservation  em- 
braces an  area  of  about  ten  square  miles  around 
Fort  Snelling  Over  almost  this  entire  extent, 
the  eye  may  wander  from  one  of  the  bastions 
of  the  fort;  and  from  Pilot  Knob  (a  supposed 
sacred  sepulchral  mound  of  the  ancient  people), 
in  the  rear  of  Mendota,  opposite  the  fortress,  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  high  rocky 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  St.  Paul  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Min- 
nesota ;  the  *'  meeting  of  the  waters  ;'*  the  fort, 
and  its  appurtenances  within  and  without ;  Sioux 
villages,  and  the  wide  and  gently  rising  prairie 
stretching  away  westward  to  undefined  bound- 
aries. 

About  four  miles  from  Fort  Snelling  is  the 
Sioux  village  of  Black  Dog.  As  in  every  other  lo- 
cation of  the  Indiansi,  a  lively  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  seemed  to  have  determined  the 
site  of  this  cluster  of  huts.  Here,  too,  I  ^aw 
several  bodies  lying  in  blankets  upon  high  scaf- 
folds, beyond  the  reach  of  wild  beasts,  where  they 
generally  remain  several  months,  their  friends 
believing  it  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the* 
dead  to  be,  as  long  as  flesh  remains,  where  they 
may  see  all  that  is  going  on  among  those  they 
associated  with  in  life.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  they  are  usually  taken  down  and  buried 
in  the  earth. 

The  huts  of  the  Sioux  are  rude  structures, 
madjB  of  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  and  covered 
withthe  bark  of  oak  trees,  with  only  one  opening 
which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  door  and 
window.  A  rude  veranda  of  bark  is  generally 
placed  over  the  door ;  and  under  this,  in  the  open 
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EXTERIOR   VIEW  OP  FORT  SNELLINO. 


air,  the  families  gather  to  listen  to  traditions,  iand 
common  gossip  when  residing  in  the  village,  and 
the  weather  is  too  inclement  to  be  abroad.  A 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  villages  are  desert- 
ed, for  the  Sioux  and  their  families  are  out  upon 
the  hunting  grounds  or  the  war  path,  and  themov- 
able  tent  or  wigwam  of  buffalo  hides,  is,  aAer 
all,  their  chief  dwelling.  To  the  pitching  and 
striking  of  these,  and,  indeed,  to  every  menial 
service,  the  women  are  devoted,  while  the  war- 
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rior  or  the  hunter  is  abroad,  or  lies  stretched  upon 
the  grass  in  the  cool  shade,  smoking  his  pipe  or 
adorning  his  person.     The  tent  poles  are  never 
carried  from  place  to  place ;  they  arc  cut  by  the 
squaws  in  some  thicket,  when  demanded.     A  fire 
is  kept  continually  burning  in  the  centre  of  the 
tent,  and  over  it  is  hung,  from  a  cross  pole,  a 
camp  kettle  for  cooking  the  meat  of  the  deer,  the 
bear  and  the  buffalo.     Around  the  fire  the  whole 
family  sleep  upon  buffalo  robes  or  rude  mats,  and 
nothing  appears  wanting  to  in- 
sure real  comfort  to  these  simple 
people,  but  cleanliness. 

Wandering  in  another  direc- 
tion from  Fort  Snelling,  and 
when  two  or  three  miles  distant, 
my  ear  caught  the  music  of  a 
cascade,  and  following  the  beck 
of  its  cadence,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  high  bank,  crowned  with 
shrubbery,  which  overlooked  a 
deep  chasm.  Into  this  a  clear 
stream,  the  outlet  of  several  little 
lakes,  was  leaping  from  the  crown 
of  a  precipice,  about  fifty  feet 
in  height.  Coming  upon  it  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
the  bright  sun  burnishing  every 
ripple  and  painting  an  iris  upon 
its  front,  I  stood  in  mute  admira- 
tion for  a  long  time,  before  I  could 
open  my  portfolio  to  tether  to 
paper,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
beauty  of  the  cascade.  The  In- 
dians, in  their  exquisite  appreci- 
ation of  nature,  have  given  this 
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water-fall  the  appropriate  name  of  Minniha- 
HA,  or  The  Laughing  Waters,  but  the  utili- 
tarian, egotistical  white  man  calls  it  Brown's 
Falls !  In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  all 
that  is  poetic  and  pleasing  in  human  nature,  let 
us  solemnly  protest  against  those  desecrations 
which  rob  our  beautiful  lakes,  rivers,  and  cascades 
of  their  charming  and  significant  Indian  names, 
and  no  longer  allow  every  Brown,  Smith,  Snooks 
and  Fizzle,  who  happens  to  be  the  first  to  see 
some  beautiful  creation  of  Nature,  with  dull 
eyes  which  have  no  appreciation  for  any  thing 
more  sentimental  than  a  lump  of  copper  or  lead, 
a  buffalo  hide  or  a  cat-fish,  to  perpetuate  his 
cognomen  at  the  expense  of  good  taste  and  com- 
mon honesty.  Let  all  good  Christians,  with  pro- 
per reverence  for  every  saint  in  the  calendar, 
plead  earnestly  for  the  expulsion  of  St.  Peter 
from  among  the  naiades  of  these  waters ;  let  the 
Mi'm-Mo-tah  be  called  Minnesota  forever. 

The  distant  roar  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  called 
me  away  from  Minnihaha,  and  I  hastened  over 
a  fine  rolling  prairie,  bespangled  with  late-bloom- 
ing flowers,  passed  along  the  margin  of  Lake 
Harriet,  and  at  noon,  after  a  ramble  from  the 
fbrt  of  almost  a  dozen  miles,  I  stood  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  sublime  spectacle  of 


the  whole  volume  of  the  Mississippi  rushing  and 
foaming  along  a  bed  of  huge  rocks,  and  falling, 
at  one  part  of  the  cataract,  about  twenty  feet 
perpendicularly.  St.  Anthony  !  Shall  we  ever 
forgive  Father  Hennepin  for  hiding  the  Chippe- 
wa name  of  Kakahikah  (severed  rock),  and  the 
Sioux  Irara  (laugh,)  beneath  the  brown  mantle 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  1  Never  mind ;  a  cat- 
aract by  any  other  name  is  just  as  attractive,  I 
suppose,  and  so  we  must  allow  that,  as  **  St.  An- 
thony" the  tumultous  rapids  above  and  below  the 
great  falls,  the  piles  of  rock,  the  swifl  current 
and  the  spray,  produce  a  coup  d'ail,  as  beautiful 
and  imposing  as  if  they  were  called  Kakahikah. 
Above  the  falls  the  river  is  about  six  hundred 
yards  in  width.  In  its  descent  it  is  divided  by 
Cataract  Island,  a  high,  rocky  mass,  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  All  around  this  island, 
above  and  below,  are  strewn  huge  masses  of 
limestone  rocks,  heaped  in  Titanic  confusion, 
and  attesting  the  mightiness  of  the  waters  with 
which  they  seem  to  be  contending.  In  the 
greater  expanse  of  the  river  above,  is  Hennepin 
Island,  where  the  Jesuit  Father  was  placed  by 
the  Indians.  Near  it  saw-miils  have  been  erect- 
ed, and  the  eddying  currents  are  filled  with  logs 
which  have  floated  down  from  the  great  pine 
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foreBts  of  the  North.  A  dam  has  been  con- 
•tracted  from  Cataract  Island  to  the  eastern  shore, 
and  almost  the  whole  volume  of  the  river  rushes 
through  the  narrow  western  channel. 

Directly  opposite  the  cataract,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the  city  of  St.  Anthony. 


ft  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  handsome  ele- 
vated prairie,  gently  inclining  toward  the  river- 
There  was  only  one  house  there  in  1849 ;  now 
it  contains  a  population  of  about  two  thousand 
It  promises  to  be  an  extensive  manufacturing 
town,  and  depot  of  all  the  future  productions  of 
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the  extnune  Upper  Mississippi.  Sleamboftts  as- 
cend from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Snelling*  and 
small  steamers  are  now  navigating  the  Missis- 
sippi above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The 
city  of  St.  Anthony  has  good  hotels,  and  will 
hereafter  be  a  place  of  great  resort  for  summer 
tourists.  Now  that  railways  are  about  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  with  the  Mississippi  for  land 
travel,  and  fine  steamers  are  daily  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  great  lakes,  the  tide  of  fash- 
ionable Summer  travel  which  has  been  heretofore 
at  flood  at  Niagara,  will  flow  on  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  ;  and  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  angle  in  Lake  Greorge  or  the  clear  lakes 
and  streams  of  Northern  New  England,  will  cast 
their  Hues  ere  long  in  the  green  depths  of  the 
remote  Itaska. 

There  is  a  country  beyond  the  Great  Falls,  of 
surpassing  beauty,  fertility  and  grandeur,  not  yet 
opened  to  the  light  of  civilization.  It  is  still  the 
abode  of  the  dusky  children  of  the  forest ;  but  the 
knell  of  their  empire  has  sounded.  It  is  heard 
in  the  ring  of  every  woodman*s  ax,  as  he  fells 
the  mighty  pines  along  the  rivers ;  it  is  heard  in 
the  crack  of  every  white  man's  rifle,  who  is  seek- 
ing game  for  the  markets  upon  the  borders  of  civil- 
ization. Soon  the  Red  Man^s  hunting  ground 
must  be  far  beyond  the  Red  River,  for  the  corn- 
fields of  the  White  Man  must  occupy  all  the  land 
eastward  of  it.  A  tide  of  emigration  is  just  be> 
ginning  to  flow  in  that  direction,,  bearing  upon 
its  bosom  the  elements  of  a  wealthy  and  power- 
ful commonwealth,  the  mother  of  two  or  three 
future  States.  Already  its  foundation  is  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  sound  territorial  organization 
and  social  regulations.  There  a  new  Canaan  is 
opened  to  the  toiling  slaves  of  Europe,  whose 
oppressors  are  driving  them  into  an  exodus, 
such  as  the  world  never  saw.  They  are  coming 
here  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  yet  there  is 
room.  Our  welcome  to  the  oppressed  is  yet  as 
free  and  generous  as  the  couplet, 

*'  Come  along,  come  along,  don*t  feel  alarm ; 
Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  you  all  a  fkrm. 

The  vestibule  of  Minnesota  has  only  been 

entered.    The  great  interior  is  yet  unoccupied. 

**  There  are  its  interlinking  lakes,  its  forests  wild  and 

wide. 

And  streams— the  sinews  of  its  strength— that  feed  it 

as  they  glide ; 
Its  rich  primeval  pasture  grounds,  fenced  by  the  stoop- 
ing sky,  , 
And  mines  of  treasure,  yet  undelved,  that  'neath  its  sor- 
ftce  lie. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C   ABBOTT. 

THE  EMPERORS  AT  ERPURTH. 

FROM  Bayonne  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris. 
He  visited  by  the  way  many  of  the  southern 
departments  of  France.  In  every  place  he  was 
received  with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  France 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity.  This 
prosperity  was  justly  and  universally  attributed 
to  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  With  his  own  sub- 
jects, he  was  by  far  the  most  popular  sovereign 


in  Europe.  No  monarch  was  ever  surrounded 
with  homage  more  sincere  and  universal.  '*  He 
was  every  where,"  says  Thiers,  "  greeted  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect  by  immense  mul- 
titudes. The  prodigious  man,  who  had  rescued 
those  provinces  from  civil  war,  and  had  given 
them  back  quiet,  safety,  prosperity,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  was  in  their  eyes  more 
than  a  man.     He  was  almost  a  God." 

Testfanony  like  this  falls  strangely  upon  the 
ears  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  only  such 
representations  as  conquering  England  and  the 
Bourbons  of  France  have  hitherto  allowed  to 
reach  the  public  mind.  Let  the  intelligent  reader 
reflect  for  one  moment  upon  the  fact,  that  as  soon 
as  Napoleon  had  been  crushed  by  his  allied  foes 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  reigning  family  in  France,  to  England,  and 
to  every  despotic  government  of  Europe,  to  mis- 
represent the  character  of  their  illustrious  foe. 
The  stability  of  their  thrones  depended  upon  con- 
vincing the  people  that  Napoleon  was  an  execra- 
ble tyrant.  Consequently  the  wealth  and  the 
almost  boundless  patronage  of  all  the  monarchies 
of  Europe  were  concentrated  in  securing  the 
vituperation  of  the  one  lone  exile  of  St.  Helena. 
The  trumpet  peals  of  these  assaults  still  rever- 
berate through  Europe,  and  now  and  then  are 
faintly  echoed  even  on  our  own  shores.  Never 
before  was  mortal  man  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal. 
Yet  Napoleon,  vanquished  at  Waterioo,  became 
the  victor  at  St.  Helena.  Alone  upon  his  barren 
rock,  prohibited  from  uttering  one  word  in  self- 
defense,  he  silently  breasted  the  clamor  which 
filled  the  world,  and  triumphed  over  it  all.  The 
people^  in  all  lands,  adore  the  name  of  their  great 
friend.  Napoleon.  Who  now  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  alliance 
with  all  the  despots  of  Europe,  was  struggling 
for  popular  rights ;  and  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
sustained  by  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  was 
contending  for  aristocratic  privilege!  England 
had  the  boldness  to  aflirm  that  she  was  fighting 
for  the  liberties  of  Europe.  She  conquered.  She 
attained  the  end  for  which  she  fought.  And 
where  now  are  those  boasted  liberties  1  Did  the 
perfidious  Ferdinand  confer  them  upon  Spain  1 
Are  they  to  be  found  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  the 
Bourbons  of  Naples  1  Did  that  Hungarian  wail, 
which  recently  tingled  upon  the  ears  of  the  world, 
sound  like  the  shout  of  an  enfranchised  people  1 
Are  those  dirges,  blending  with  the  gales  which 
sweep  the  snows  of  Siberia,  the  peans  of  popular 
freedom  1  The  liberties  of  Europe  !  They  fell, 
by  the  onslaught  of  all  the  banded  despots  of 
Christendom,  in  the  carnage  of  Waterloo.  They 
were  entombed  beneath  the  weeping  willow  of 
St.  Helena.  England  now  dreads  the  despotism 
of  Russia  as  much  as  she  once  feared  the  demo- 
cracy of  France.  When  Napoleon  fell,  popular 
rights  fell  with  him,  and  feudal  aristocracy  re- 
gained its  sway.  "Europe,"  said  Napoleon, 
**must  soon  become  Republican  or  Cossack." 
The  gloom  of  Russian  despotism,  like  the  black 
pall  of  midnight,  is  now  settling  down  over  all 
the  Continent. 
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It  is  not  always  ^asy  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
reference  to  the  private  morals  of  one  who  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  There  was  si  time  when  Napoleon  was 
accused  of  every  crime  of  which  a  mortal  can  be 
guilty.  All  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
were  likewise  represented  as  utterly  infomous. 
Even  his  bitterest  enemies  now  admit  that  in  this 
respect  he  has  been  grievously  wronged.  Saya 
the  Encycloposdia  Britannica,  *^  At  one  time  any 
slanderous  or  infamous  story,  derogatory  to  Na- 
poleon, readily  gained  credit  in  this  country 
[England].  Indeed  the  more  slanderous  or  the 
more  infamous  the  tale,  the  greater  became  the 
certainty  that  it  would  be  believed.  The  credulity 
of  national  hatred  was  not  shocked  by  ordinary 
improbabilities.  For  instance,  it  was  commonly 
said,  and  we  may  add  universally  believed,  that 
Josephine  was  a  woman  of  infamous  character, 
or  worse.  The  common  belief  is,  however,  alto- 
gether unsupported  by  evidence,  it  it  probaUe 
that  he  who  so  fully  recognized  the  necessity  of 
discountenancing  immorality,  and  who  afterward 
drove  from  his  presence  and  hu  service  all  women 
of  questionable  reputation,  would  have  done  so, 
had  he  been  conscious  that  he  had  married  a 
person  of  doubtful  or  of  indifferent  character  1" 

Says  IngersoU :  **  In  the  autumn  of  1802 1  saw 
Bonaparte.  Monstrous  ambition  and  tremendous 
downfall  have  given  color  to  the  vast  detraction  to 
which  Napoleon  was  subjected.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  truth  can  be  gradually  establish- 
ed. But  it  has  been  in  continual  progress  of 
emancipation  since  his  fall.  Posterity  will  recog- 
nize him  not  only  as  a  great,  but  likewise  in  many 
respects  a  good  man,  excelling  in  private  and 
domestic  virtues.  Napoleon's  morals  were  not 
only  exemplary,  but  singular,  compared  with 
contemporary  monarchs — Napoleon,  apart  from 
rabid  ambition,  was  a  model  of  domestic,  parti- 
cularly matrimonial  virtues.'' 

Louis  Bonaparte,  a  man  of  unsullied  purity  of 
character,  thus  speaks  of  his  brother  Napoleon  : 
"He  was  temperate,  and  had  only  noble  pas- 
sions. That  which  is  incontestable  is,  that,  the 
husband  of  a  first  wife,  much  older  than  himself, 
he  lived  matrimonially  with  her  in  the  most  per- 
fect harmony,  even  to  the  last  day  of  their  union, 
without  giving  her  any  subject  of  complaint.  It 
is  undeniable  that  no  one  can  reproach  him  with 
keeping  any  titled  mistress,  nor  with  any  scandal, 
and  when  married  a  second  time,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  years,  he  treated  his  second  spouse 
with  courtesy,  amiability,  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
attentions  which  were  never  intermitted.'* 

Among  the  innumerable  gross  charges  which 
were  brought  against  Napoleon,  he  was  accused 
of  improper  intimacy  with  Hortense,  the  daugh- 
ter oi  Josephine.  Bourrienne  was  the  private 
secretary  of  Napoleon.  He  was  charged  with 
peculation,  and  was  dismissed  from  office.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  taken  into 
their  service,  and  while  drinking  oi  their  cup  he 
wrote  a  bitter  work  ag:.mst  his  former  master. 
And  yet  he  says,  **  Tliis  calumny  must  be  classed 
among  those  which  malice  delights  to  take  with 


the  character  of  men  who  become  celebrated. 
Let  not  this  reproach  be  made  a  charge  against 
him  by  the  impartial  historian.  His  principles 
were  rigid  in  an  extreme  degree.  Any  fault,  of 
the  nature  charged,  neither  entered  his  mind, 
nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  his  morals  or  hie 
taste.'' 

The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  says  of  Hortense : 
**  In  the  year  1800,  she  was  a  charming  young 
girl.  She  afterward  became  one  of  the  most 
amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I  have  seen  many, 
both  in  their  own  courts  and  in  Paris,  but  I  never 
knew  one  who  had  any  pretensions  to  equal  tal- 
ents. The  First  Consul  looked  upon  her  as  his 
child.  It  was  only  in  that  country  so  fertile  in 
the  inventions  of  scandal,  that  so  foolish  an  accu- 
sation could  have  been  imagined,  as  that  any 
feeling  less  pure  than  paternal  affection  actuated 
his  conduct  toward  her.  The  vile  calumny  met 
with  the  contempt  it  merited.  It  is  now  only 
remembered  to  be  confuted."  "  The  fact  is,"  she 
says,  "that  Bonaparte  had  but  one  real  passion. 
In  that  all  his  other  feelings  were  absorbed." 
"  Josephine,"  she  says,  "  was  insufferably  vain : 
of  the  fidelity  of  her  husband."  ' 

His  habits  in  this  respect  were  so  peculiar  in 
those  times  of  universal  corruption,  that  while 
one  party  accused  him  of  the  most  revolting  de- 
bauchery, another  party  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
monster,  whom  God  had  deprived  of  the  ordinary 
energies  and  passions  of  a  man.  In  confirmat  ion 
of  this  view,  they  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
childless. 

In  reference  to  this  charge,  Josephine  wrote 
thus  to  Hortense :  "  They  who,  in  the  affection 
which  my  husband  manifests  for  you,  have  pre- 
tended to  discover  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  a  parent  and  a  friend,  know  not  his  soul.  His 
mind  is  too  elevated  above  that  of  the  vulgar  to 
be  ever  accessible  to  unworthy  passions." 

The  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  a  former  friend  and 
benefactress  of  Josephine,  during  the  tumult  of 
those  times  had  not  preserved  a  perfectly  spot- 
less character.  She  wished  to  be  received  at 
court.  Josephine,  grateful  for  past  kindness,  made 
application  in  her  behalf  Napoleon  peremptorily 
refused.  Josephine  thus  wrote  to  the  duchess  : 
"  I  am  deeply  afflicted.  My  former  friends,  sup- 
posing that  I  can  obtain  the  fulfillment  of  all  my 
wishes,  must  think  that  I  have  forgotten  the  past. 
The  Emperor,  indignant  at  the  total  disregard  of 
morality,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  it  might 
still  make,  is  resolved  that  the  example  of  a  life 
of  regularity  and  of  religion  shall  be  presented  in 
the  palace  where  he  reigns." 

At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  was  one  day  reading 
the  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte,  by 
Goldsmith.  The  character  of  the  Emperor  was 
painted  in  the  darkest  hues  of  infamy.  As  Na- 
poleon read  page  after  page,  he  sometimes  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  at  times  even  laughai 
outright.  At  last  he  mildly  said,  without  betray- 
ing the  least  sign  of  anger,  "  They  are  in  the 
wrong  to  attack  me  on  the  score  of  morals.  All 
the  world  knows  that  I  have  singularly  improved 
them.  They  can  not  be  ignorant  that  I  was  not  at 
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all  inclined  by  nature  to  debaucheiy.  MoreoTer, 
the  multiplicity  of  my  affairs  would  never  have 
allowed  me  time  to  indulge  in  it.*'  When  he 
came  to  the  pages  where  his  mother  was  described 
as  guilty  of  most  infamous  conduct,  he  repeated 
several  times,  in  tones  of  blended  grief  and  indig- 
nation, *'  Ah,  Madame !  Poor  Madame !  with 
her  lofty  character !  if  she  were  to  read  this ! 
Great  God !" 

These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  Napoleon  is 
not  to  be  catalogued  with  the  dissolute  and  licen- 
tious kings  who  have  so  often  disgraced  the 
thrones  of  Europe.  History  can  not  record  his 
name  with  such  profligates  as  Henry  VIII., 
Charles  II.,  and  George  IV.  From  the  compan- 
ionship of  such  men  he  would  have  recoiled  with 
disgust. 

As  Napoleon  was  visiting  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  his  empire  an  incident  occurred,  pecu- 
liarly illustrative  of  his  watchfulness  and  of  his 
discrimination.  He  had  ordered  some  very  diffi- 
cult and  important  works  to  be  executed  on  a 
bridge  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  The  en- 
gineer had  admirably  accomplished  the  arduous 
achievement.  Napoleon  wished  to  inspect  the 
works,  and  to  reward  the  author  of  them  on  the 
theatre  of  .his  glory.  He  sent  orders  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department  and  the  chief  engineer  to 
repair  to  the  spot.  Naptf>leon,  ever  punctual, 
arrived  before  the  prefect,  and  found  only  the 
chief  eng.ineer  at  the  place.  He  immediately  en- 
tered into  conversalipn  with  him,  and  asked  many 
questions  upon  every  point  of  difficulty  which 
must  have  been  encountered  in  the  execution  of 
an  enterprise  so  arduous.  The  engineer  seemed 
embarrassed,  and  replied  with  hesitation  and  con- 
fusion. Soon  the  prefect  appeared.  Napoleon 
promptly  said  to  him,  **  I  am  not  correctly  in- 
formed. The  bridge  was  not  made  by  that  man. 
Such  a  work  is  &r  beyond  his  capacity."  The 
prefect-then  confessed  that  the  chief  engineer  was 
neither  the  originator  of  the  plan  nor  the  author 
of  the  works,  but  that  they  both  l>elonged  to  a 
modest,  subordiiuite  man,  unknown  to  fame. 

The  Emperor  immediately  sent  for  this  sub- 
engineer,  and  questioned  him  closely  upon  every 
point  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of  receiving 
information.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
answers.  "  I  am  quite  pleased,*'  said  he,  **  at 
having  come  in  person  to  inspect  these  splendid 
works;  otherwise  I  should  never  have  known 
that  you  were  the  author  of  them,  and  you  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  reward  to  which  you 
are  so  justly  entitled."  He  appointed  the  young 
man,  whose  genius  he  had  thus  discovered,  chief 
engineer,  and  took  him  to  Paris. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1808,  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  the  metropolis.  Austria,  ever  hostile 
at  heart,  and  intensely  humiliated  by  her  defeats, 
had  long  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  fall 
again  upon  the  dreaded  foe  of  aristocratic  priv- 
ilege, the  renowned  champion  of  popular  rights. 
Encouraged  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  Spain,  and 
believing  that  Napoleon  would  be  compelled  to 
direct  his  main  energies  to  that  point,  she  began 
to  assume  a  menacing  attitude.    She  affected  to 


believe  that  Napoleon  intended  to  overthrow  all 
the  ancient  reigning  families  of  Europe.  Point- 
ing to  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Spain,  she  exclaimed,  **  This  is  the  fate  which 
awaits  all  the  old  royalties  of  the  Continent." 
**  We  will  die,"  exclaimed  the  Archduke  Charles, 
'*  if  it  must  be  so,  with  arms  in  our  hands.  But 
the  crown  of  Austria  shall  not  be  disposed  of  as 
easily  as  that  of  Spain  has  been." 

Military  preparations  immediately  resounded 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  men  were  armed  and  exercised  every 
day.  Fourteen  thousand  artillery  horses  were 
purchased,  and  a  million  of  muskets.  Twenty 
thousand  workmen  were  employed  upon  the 
fortifications  of  Hungary,  that  the  Austrians,  in 
case  of  defeat,  might  retire  to  those  distant  re- 
treats, for  a  prolonged  and  a  desperate  resist- 
^ce.  Powerful  divisions  of  the  army  began  to 
defile  toward  the  frontiers  of  France.  National 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  French,  wherever  they  were  found,  at  Vi- 
enna, at  Trieste,  at  the  watering-places  of  Ger- 
many, were  wantonly  insulted. 

Napoleon  dreaded  another  war.  He  had  no- 
thing to  gain  by  it.  It  thwarted  his  magnificent 
plans  for  enriching  and  embellishing  his  majestic 
empire.  Peace  was  the  most  intense  desire  of 
his  heart.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had 
an.  interview  with  M.  Mettemich,  the  Austrian 
minister.  Napoleon  was  particularly  gracious 
and  mild,  but  very  decided.  Many  of  the  minis- 
ters of  other  courts  were  present.  In  a  low 
and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  but  sufficiently  loud  to 
be  overheard  by  many  who  were  present,  ho 
said:* 

**You  wish,  M.  Mettemich,  either  to  make 
war  on  us,  or  to  frighten  us." 

**  We  wish.  Sire,"  M.  Mettemich  replied,  **  to 
do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

"Why,  then,"  replied  Napoleon,  "your  arma- 
ments 1  They  agitate  yourselves  and  Europe 
They  put  peace  in  jeopardy,  and  min  your  fi- 
nances." 

"These  arrangements  are  only  defensive/* 
said  M.  Mettemich. 


*  "  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  embaasador  at  Paris  had 
the  difficult  task  to  discharge,  of  maintaining  apparently 
amicable  relations  with  the  French  government,  at  the 
time  when  his  cabinet  were  openly  preparing  the  means 
of  decided  hostility.  Bat  the  Baron  Mettemich,  who  then 
filled  that  exalted  situation  at  the  court  of  Napoleon,  was 
a  man  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  the  task.  A  states- 
man, in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word ;  gifted  with  a 
sagaeioas  Intelleet,  a  clear  perception,  a  sound  Judgment ; 
profoundly  versed  in  the  secrets  trf"  diplomacy,  and  the 
characters  of  the  leading  political  men  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact  in  the  dlflbrent  European  cabi 
nets ;  persevering  in  his  policy,  fkr-seelng  in  his  views, 
unrivaled  in  his  discrimination,  and  at  the  same  time 
skilll\il  in  concealing  these  varied  qualities;  a  perfect 
master  of  dissimulation  in  public  aflktrs,  and  yet  honor* 
able  and  candid  in  private  HA  ;  capable  of  acquiring  in* 
formation  fW>m  others,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
eluding  all  similar  investigation  (hmi  them  ;  unbounded 
in  application,  richly  endowed  with  knowledge,  he  also 
enjoyed  the  rare  (kculty  of  vailing  those  great  acquire- 
ments under  the  cover  of  polished  manners,  and  causinn 
his  superiority  to  be  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  a  raried 
ind  intellectual  conversation.**— il/uon 
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Napoleon  mildly  but  firmly  replied :  *'  Were 
your  armaments  only  defensive,  they  would  not 
be  80  hurried.  When  new  organizations  are  to 
be  created,  one  takes  time,  does  nothing  abrupt- 
ly. Things  are  done  best  that  are  done  slowly. 
One  does  not,  under  such  circumstances,  erect 
magazines,  order  assemblages  of  troops,  and  buy 
horses,  particularly  artillery  horses.  Your  army 
amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men. 
Vour  militia  will  nearly  equal  the  same  number. 
Were  I  to  imitate  you,  I  should  add  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  my  efiective  force.  That 
would  be  an  armament  out  of  all  reason.  I  will 
not  follow  your  example.  It  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  arm  women  and  children,  and  we 
should  relapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  Where- 
fore all  these  military^preparations  1  Have  I  de- 
manded any  thing  of  you  1  Have  I  advanced 
clauns  to  any  of  your  provinces  1  The  treaty 
nf  Pressburg  has  settled  all  claims  between  the 
two  empires.  Your  master's  word  ought  to 
have  settled  every  thing  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns. I  demand  nothing  of  you.  I  want  no- 
thing of  you  except  mutual  quiet  and  security. 
Is  there  any  difficulty,  any  one  difficulty,  between 
us  1  Let  it  be  known,  that  we  may  settle  it  on 
the  spot." 

M.  Mettemich  replied :  "  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment. Sire,  has  no  thought  of  attacking  France. 
It  has  not  ordered  any  movement  of  troops.'* 
Vol.  VII  —No.  38— N 


"  You  are  mistaken,*'  Napoleon  with  quiet  de- 
cision rejoined.  **  Assemblages  of  troops  have 
taken  place  in  Gallicia  and  Bohemia,  in  front  of 
the  quarters  of  the  French  army.  The  fact  is 
incontestable.  The  immediate  result  must  be  the 
assemblage  of  equal  forces  on  the  French  side.  I 
must,  consequently,  instead  of  demolishing  the 
fortresses  of  Silesia,  repair,  arm,  and  provision 
them,  and  put  every  thing  again  on  a  war-foot- 
ing. You  are  well  aware  that  I  shall  not  be 
taken  by  surprise.  I  shall  be  always  prepared 
You  rely,  perhaps,  upon  aid  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  You  deceive  yourself  I  am  certain 
of  his  adhesion,  of  the  disapprobation  he  has 
manifested  respecting  your  armaments,  and  of 
the  course  he  will  adopt  on  the  occasion.  Do 
not  imagine,  then,  that  the  opportunity  is  a  fa- 
vorable one  for  attacking  France.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake  on  your  part.  You  do  not  de- 
sire war.  I  believe  it  of  you^  M.  Mettemich,  of 
your  Emperor,  and  of  the  enlightened  men  of  your 
country.  But  the  German  nobility,  dissatisfied 
with  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  fill  Ger- 
many with  their  rancor.  You  allow  yourselves 
to  be  influenced.  You  communicate  your  emo- 
tions to  the  masses  in  urging  them  to  arm.  By- 
and-by  you  will  be  brought  to  that  point  at 
which  one  longs  for  a  crisis,  as  a  means  of  es- 
caping out  of  an  insupportable  situation.  That 
crisis  will  be  war.     Moral  and  physical  naturo 
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alike,  when  they  are  come  to  that  troubled  state 
which  precedes  the  storm,  have  need  to  explode, 
in  order  to  purify  the  air  and  bring  back  seren* 
ity.  This  is  what  I  fear  from  your  present  con- 
duct. I  repeat  to  you,  I  want  nothing  of  you 
I  demand  nothing  but  peace.  But  if  you  make 
preparations,  I  shall  make  such  that  the  superior- 
ity of  my  arms  will  not  be  more  doubtful  tnan  in 
the  preceding  campaigns.  Thus,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  we  shall  have  brought  on  war.*' 

This  conversation  was  immediately  committed 
to  paper  by  the  Austrian  minister,  and  sent  to 


Vienna.  The  next  day,  effectually  to  sound  the 
disposition  of  Austria,  the  French  embassador 
was  instructed  to  repeat  to  the  Austrian  cab- 
inet, that  these  extraordinary  armaments  must 
be  stopped,  or  that  war  must  openly  be  declared. 
Napoleon  also  called  upon  Austria  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Joseph  as  King  of  Spain.  At  the  same 
time  Napoleon  addressed  a  circular  to  the  princes 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  he 
called  upon  them,  **  to  make  ready  their  contin- 
gents, to  prevent  a  war^  witkout  a  pretext  aa  with- 
out  an  object^  by  showing  to  Austria  that  they 
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were  prepared  for  it.**  An  article  alao  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur,  which  was  said  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Napoleon,  in  which  he  accased  Austria 
of  attempting  to  rouse  the  populace  of  Europe 
again  to  arms :  "  Austria  has  adopted  the  revo- 
lutionary system.  She  has  now  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  Convention  in  pro- 
claiming war  t#  the  palace,  and  peace  to  the  cot- 
tage. A  plan  has  been  organized  at  Vienna  for 
a  general  insurrection  all  over  Europe ;  the  exe- 
cution of  which  is  confided  to  the  aident  zeal  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  propagated 
by  the  proclamations  of  its  generals,  and  diflfused 
l^  its  detachments,  at  the  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  armies.*' 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  affairs  in  Spain  had 
assumed  a  most  disastrous  aspect.  The  monks, 
whose  influence  was  almost  boundless  over  the 
ignorant  and  fanatical  populace,  were  exasper- 
ated. All  over  the  land  they  suddenly  kindled  a 
blaze  of  insurrection.  The  pride  of  the  nation 
was  wounded.  The  French  and  the  friends  of 
the  French  were  massacred  with  every  conceiv- 
able act  of  barbarity.  Chateaus  were  pillaged 
and  burned.  All  the  tumultuous  and  sanguinary 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  were  renewed. 
The  Spanish  people  defended  the  throne  and  the 
altar  with  the  same  ferocity  with  which  the 
French  had  assailed  them  both.  While  Austria 
was  assuming  such  a  threatening  attitude,  Na- 
poleon did  not  dare  to  withdraw  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Rhine  the  veteran  troops  assembled 
there.  He  had,  consequently,  been  compelled 
to  send  only  young  recruits  into  Spain.  Of  the 
80,000  inexperienced  and  youthful  conscripts 
whom  Napoleon  had  ordered  to  the  Peninsula, 
17,000  were  in  the  hospitals ;  leaving  an  efficient 
force  of  but  63,000  men.  The  Spanish  author- 
ities friendly  to  Joseph  could  place  but  little  re- 
liance upon  the  army  under  their  command. 
The  Spanish  soldiers  fraternized  with  the  peo- 
ple. Bells  rang  the  alarm.  Beacon-fires  blazed 
on  every  hill,  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  pauper 
peasantry,  weary  of  the  monotony  of  a  merely 
vegetable  life,  were  glad  of  any  pretext  for  ex- 
citement, and  for  the  chance  of  plunder.  Napo- 
leon had  conferred  upon  Spain  a  good  prince  and 
good  institutions.  The  Spaniards  hurled  that 
prince  from  his  throne,  and  riveted  again  upon 
their  own  limbs  the  fetters  of  the  most  unrelent- 
ing despotism.  Napoleon  smiled  when  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  said  to  him,  *'  Sire !  you  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  benevolent  man  who  has  rescued  a 
termagant  wife  from  the  brutality  of  her  husband. 
She  falls  upon  her  benefactor,  and  scratches  out 
his  eyes." 

The  British  navy,  swarming  in  the  waters 
which  washed  the  Spanish  coast,  without  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  home,  immediately  and  ar- 
dently espoused  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 
The  English  government  received  the  tidings 
with  enthusiasm.  The  king  exclaimed  to  his 
parliament,  **The  Spanish  nation,  thus  nobly 
struggling  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  France,  can  no  longer  be  considered  by  me 
as  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  recognized 


by  me  as  a  natural  friend  and  ally.**  All  the 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war  were  immediately  re- 
leased, clothed,  armed,  and  sent  to  Spain,  te 
swell  the  number  of  the  insurgent  host.  The 
vast  energies  of  the  British  navy  were  called 
into  requisition  to  land  upon  the  Peninsula 
money  and  all  kinds  of  military  supplies.  This 
was  done  with  such  profusion  as  to  amaze  the 
Spaniards.  An  army  of  30,000  men  was  also  sent 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces.  These  En- 
glish troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley.  The  iron  decision  he  had  developed  in  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  proved  him  worthy 
of  the  trust.* 

Joseph,  mild,  humane,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  was 
appall^  by  the  storm  of  war  which  had  suddenly 
burst  upon  him.  In  his  alarm  he  wrote  to  Napo- 
leon :  *'  I  have  nobody  for  me.  We  want  fifty  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
If  you  delay,  we  shall  want  one  hundred  thousand 
troops,  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.**  Al- 
ready loving  his  own  subjects  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  outrages  with  whiph  the  French  sol- 
diers retaliated  the  ferocity  of  the  Spaniards. 

Napoleon  replied :  *^  Have  patience  and  good 
courage.  I  wUl  not  let  you  want  any  resource. 
You  shall  have  troops  in  sufficient  quantity.  Do 
not  set  yourself  up  as  the  accuser  of  my  soldiers. 
To  their  devotedness  you  and  I  owe  what  we  are. 
They  have  to  do  with  brigands  who  murder  them, 
and  whom  they  must  repress  by  terror.  Strive  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards.  But  do  not 
discourage  the  army.  That  would  be  an  irre- 
parable ikult.** 

With  Austria  raising  such  formidable  arma- 
ments in  the  north,  it  was  not  safe  for  Napoleon 
to  withdraw  any  of  the  veteran  troops  who  were 
still  lingering  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  could  only 
send  to  Joseph  young  conscripts,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  all  m'ditary  stores.  Matters  grew 
worse  every  day.  All  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
in  a  blaze  of  insurrection.  A  division  of  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  nearly  20,000  men, 
under  General  Dupont,  was  surrounded  at  Bay- 

*  Says  Napier,  tbe  worid-nnowned  historian  of  tht 
Penfnsular  War- 

*'  But  the  occult  source  of  most  of  these  difficulties  Is 
to  be  (bund  in  the  inconsistent  attempu  of  the  British 
cabinet,  to  uphold  national  independence  with  internal 
slavery,  against  fbreign  aggression  with  an  ameliorated 
government  The  clergy  [of  Spain],  who  led  the  mass  of 
the  people,  clung  to  the  English,  because  they  supported 
aristocracy  and  church  domination.— 71k«  English  Mmu- 
tert  hatmg  Napoletm^  not  because  he  was  the  enemy  of  En- 
gtand^  but  because  he  was  the  chamjnon  of  equality^  cared 
not  for  Spain,  unless  her  people  were  enslaved.  They 
were  willing  enough  to  use  a  liberal  Cortes  to  defeat 
Napoleon  ;  but  they  also  desired  to  put  down  that  Cortes 
by  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  bigoted  part  of  tlie 
people.**— Vol.  iv.  p.  259. 

*'  It  was  some  time  hefbn  the  church  and  arlstocralio 
party  [of  Spain]  discovered  that  the  secret  policy  of  En- 
gland was  the  same  as  their  own.  It  was  so,  however, 
even  to  the  upholding  of  the  Inquisition,  which  it  was 
ridictdously  asserted  had  become  objectionable  only  ia 
name."— Vol.  iv.  p.  350. 

**  The  educated  classes  in  Spain,  shmnk  flrom  the  British 
government's  known  hostility  to  all  free  institotioos.**— 
IbuL 
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len  by  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  French,  wasted  by  sickness  and  suffering, 
and  emaciated  with  starvation,  were  compelled 
to  surrender.  It  was  the  first  disgrace  which 
had  befallen  the  French  eagles.  When  Napo- 
leon heard  the  news  he  trembled  with  emotion. 
He  had  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Dupont,  and  felt,  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  he  should  have  died, 
rather  than  have  capitulated.  Napoleon  was  at 
Bordeaux  when  the  first  tidings  of  the  capitula- 
tion reached  him.  He  read  the  dispatches  in 
silent  anguish.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  was  present,  was  alarmed  at  the  deep  de- 
jection manifested  by  the  Emperor.  "  Is  your 
Majesty  unwell  1"  he  inquired. — "  No  !*' — **  Has 
Austria  declared  war ?^— "Would  to  God  that 
were  all !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor.  "  What, 
then,  has  happened]'*  Napoleon,  in  bitterness 
of  soul,  recounted  the  humiliating  details  of  the 
capitulation,  and  added : 

*'  That  an  army  should  be  beaten  is  nothing. 
It  is  the  daily  fate  of  war,  and  is  easily  repaired. 
But  that  an  army  should  submit  to  a  dishonora- 
ble capitulation,  is  a  stain  on  the  glory  of  our 
arms  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Wounds  in- 
flicted on  honor  are  incurable.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  catastrophe  will  be  terrible.  What !  they 
have  had  the  infamy  to  consent  that  the  haver- 
sacks of  our  soldiers  should  be  searched  like 
those  of  robbers.  Could  I  have  expected  that 
of  (General  Dupont?  a  man  whom  I  loved,  and 
was  rearing  up  to  become  a  marshal.  They  say 
he  had  no  other  way  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  army,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers. 
Better,  far  better,  to  have  perished  with  arms  in 
their  hand:;,  that  not  one  should  have  escaped. 
Their  death  would  have  been  glorious.  We 
would  have  avenged  them.  You  can  always 
supply  the  place  of  soldiers.  Honor  alone,  when 
once  lost,  can  never  be  regained.'' 

In  the  first  outburst  of  his  anguish  he  ex- 
claimed, in  reference  to  those  who  had  signed 
the  capitulation  :  *'  They  have  sullied  our  uni- 
form. Itshallbe  washed  in  their  blood."  Soon, 
however,  more  generous  feelings  regained  the 
ascendency.  Sincerely  he  pitied  his  unfortu- 
nate friend.  *'  Unhappy  man  !"  he  exclaimed 
again  and  again  ;  "  unhappy  man  !  What  a 
fall,  after  Albeck,  Halle,  Friedland  !  What  a 
thing  war  is !  One  day,  one  single  day,  is 
enough  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  a  life-time." 

General  Savary  now  advised  Joseph  to  retire 
from  Madrid,  and  fortify  himself  upon  the  Ebro. 
**  But  what  will  Napoleon  say?"  asked  Joseph 
**The  Emperor  will  scold,"  quietly  replied  Sa- 
vary. "  His  fits  of  anger  are  boisterous,  but  they 
du  not  kill,  i/e,  no  doubt,  would  stay  here.  But 
what  is  possible  for  him,  is  not  so  for  others." 
Joseph  retreated  from  Madrid,  and  from  his  in- 
trenched camp  upon  the  Ebro,  wrote  to  his  im- 
perial brother : 

"I  have  not  a  single  Spaniard  left,  who  is 

Attached    to   mv    railfU*         As  a   ot^frnl    mv    nnrf 


the  Spaniards.  But,  as  a  king^  my  part  is  in- 
supportable. For  I  must  slaughter  one  portion 
of  my  subjects  to  make  the  other  submit.  I  d^ 
cline,  therefore,  to  reign  over  a  people  who  will 
not  have  me.  Still,  I  desire  not  to  retire  as  con- 
quered. Send  me,  therefore,  one  of  your  old 
armies.  I  will  return  at  its  head  to  Madrid,  and 
treat  with  the. Spaniards.  I  sh^fl  demand  back 
from  you  the  throne  of  Naples.  I  will  then  go 
and  continue,  amidst  the  quiet  which  suits  my 
tastes,  the  happiness  of  a  people  that  consents 
to  be  prosperous  under  my  care." 

Napoleon  was  keenly  wounded  by  the  covert 
harshness  of  judgment  which  this  letter  con- 
tained. He  ever  loved  Joseph,  and  prixed  his 
judgment  and  his  co-operation  above  that  of 
any  other  of  his  brothers.  By  the  energies  of 
his  own  mind  he  strove  to  reanimate  the  wan- 
ing courage  of  Joseph. 

**  Be  worthy  of  your  brother,"  he  wrote.  "  Try 
to  bear  yourself  as  becomes  your  position.  What 
care  I  for  a  parcel  of  insurgents,  whom  I  shall 
settle  with  my  dragoons,  and  who  are  not  likely 
to  defeat  armies  that  neither  Austria,  Russia,  nor 
Prussia  could  withstand.  I  shall  find  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  in  Spain.  I  shall  not  find  there  the 
limits  of  my  power."  Napoleon  promised  hire 
immediate  and  effectual  reinforcements,  and  gave 
the  most  minute  and  sagacious  counsel  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  most 
exaggerated  reports  were  sent  to  him  of  the 
forces  of  the  insurgents.  •'  In  war,"  Napoleon 
replied,  "  it  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  diffi- 
cuU  to  know  the  truth.  But  it  is  always  pM- 
sxhlc  to  collect  it,  if  one  will  be  at  the  pains. 
You  have  a  numerous  cavalry  and  the  brave 
Lasalle.  Send  out  your  dragoons  to  sweep  the 
country  over  a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
Seize  the  alcades,  the  cures,  the  notable  inhabit- 
ants. Keep  them  until  they  speak.  Interro- 
gate them  judiciously,  and  you  will  learn  the 
truth,  which  you  will  never  learn  by  going  to 
sleep  within  your  lines." 

Joseph  had  no  heart  to  fire  upon  the  Span" 
iards.  The  war  was  conducted  with  but  little 
vigor  Napoleon  at  first  smiled  at  the  continued 
display  of  weakness.  He  then  wrote  to  Joseph 
to  remain  quietly  behind  his  entrenchments  upon 
the  Ebro  until  the  Emperor  should  arrive  to  help 
him.  Matters  had  now  assumed  so  threatening 
an  aspect  that  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Austria,  ventured  to  withdraw 
about  one  hundred  thousand  troops  from  the 
Rhine.  He  sent  them  by  forced  marches  across 
the  vast  territory  of  France  to  climb  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  to  await  his  arrival.  One  hundred 
thousand  young  conscripts,  gathered  from  the 
fields  of  France,  were  ordered  to  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  veteran  batal- 
lions.  All  the  great  thoroughfares  of  France 
were  thronged  by  these  vast  masses  of  men 
passing  in  opposite  directions. 

The  well-trained  soldier  cares  little  for  his  life. 
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Napoleon  had  no  rplish  for  plpMurp.  RufiinrM 
was  his  only  joy.  Arrangements  were  imme- 
diately made  for  uninterrupted  hours  of  confer- 
ence. Alexander  could  hardly  restrain  his  im- 
patience to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Napoleen  was  decided,  that  at  all  hazards  Rus- 
sia, already  too  formidable  in  her  ^gantic  pow- 
er, must  be  prevented  from  making  that  acquisi- 
tion. He  was,  however,  extremely  desirous  to 
gratify  Alexander.  The  conference  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  days.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, in  consequence  of^his  hostile  attitude,  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  interview.  Francis,  how- 
ever, sent  an  embassador,  ostensibly  to  present 
his  congratulations  to  the  two  sovereigns  who 
had  met  so  near  to  his  empire,  but  in  reality 
te  penetrate,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  the  inter- 
view. Napoleon  received  the  Austrian  envoy 
with  courtesy,  but  with  reserve.  With  his  ac- 
customed frankness,  he  said :  **  Your  master  has 
not  been  invited  to  this  imperial  meeting.  We 
could  not  invite  him  while  he  is  raising  such 
threatening  armies.  If  Austria  desires  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia  and  of  France,  she  must  manifest 
a  friendly  disposition.  If  she  prefer  the  alliance 
of  England,  to  England  she  must  go  for  her  in- 
timacies." That  the  secrets  of  the  interview 
might  be  safe,  they  were  confided  to  but  four 
persons — the  two  Emperors  and  their  two  min< 
isters. 

All  the  splendor  and  the  beauty  of  Germany 


had  flocked  to  the  liule  town  of  Erfurth.  Napo- 
Iron,  as  the  host  of  these  illustrious  guests,  had 
made  the  most  magnificent  preparations  for  their 
enjoyment.  While  he  kept  them  incessantly  oc- 
cupied with  festivals,  banquets,  ietes,  and  balls, 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  were  engrossed  dur- 
ing  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  and  deep 
into  the  hours  of  the  night,  by  the  majestic  in- 
terests which  were  at  his  disposal. 

There  was  a  very  distinguished  lady  whom 
the  occasion  had  called  to  Erfurth,  the  Princess 
of  Tour,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Her 
rank,  her  beauty,  her  intellectual  fascination, 
attracted  to  her  drawing-rooms  all  the  refine- 
ment, loveliness,  and  genius  of  Germany.  The 
highest  names  in  literature  and  in  science,  al- 
lured by  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  mingled 
with  the  throng  of  princes  and  kings.  W^ieland 
and  Goethe  were  there.  Napoleon  turned  aside 
from  the  brilliance  of  birth  and  of  rank,  to  pay 
his  homage  to  the  splendors  of  genius. 

Wieland  thus  describes  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  in  the  saloon  of  the  Princess  of  Tour : 
"I  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  room 
when  Napoleon  crossed  it  to  come  to  us.  I  was 
presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Weimar.  He  paid 
me  some  compliments  in  au  affable  tone,  fixing 
his  eye  piercingly  upon  me.  Few  men  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  possess,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
[lower  of  penetrating  at  a  glance  the  thoughts 
of  others.     I  have  never  beheld  any  one  more 


calm,  more  simple,  more  mild,  or  less  ostenta- 
tious in  appearance.  Nothing  about  him  indi- 
cated the  feeling  of  power  in  a  great  monarch. 
He  spoke  to  me  as  an  old  acquaintance  would 
speak  to  an  equal.  What  was  more  extraordi- 
nary on  his  part,  he  conversed  with  me  exclu- 
sively for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  assembly.  He  appeared  to  have  no 
relish  for  any  thing  gay.  In  spite  of  the  pre- 
possessing amenity  of  his  manners,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  bronze.  Toward  midnight  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  was  improper  to  detain  him 
so  long,  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  demand  per- 
mission to  retire.  *  Go,  then,*  said  he,  in  a  friend- 
ly tone.     *  Good-night !'  ** 

Miiller,  the  celebrated  Swiss  historian,  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  about  the  same  time 
He  thus  records  the  effect  which  the  conversa- 
tion produced  upon  his  mind.  *' Quite  impar- 
tially and  truly,  as  before  God,  I  must  say,  that 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  acuteness  of 
his  observation,  the  solidity  of  his  understanding 
filled  me  with  astonishment.  His  manner  of 
speaking  to  me  inspired  me  with  love  for  him 
It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  my 
life.  By  his  genius  and  his  disinterested  good- 
ness, he  has  conquered  me  also.** 

Alexander  with  all  his  ambition,  was  grace- 
ful, amiable,  and  a  pleasure-loving  gentleman. 
One  evening  at  a  ball,  while  Alexander  was 
dancing  with  the  queen  of  Westphalia,  Napoleon 
was  conversing  with  Goethe,  the  author  of 
Werter.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Josephine,  '*  I  have  attended  a  ball  in 
Weimar.  The  Emperor  Alexander  danced.  But 
II  no !     Forty  years  are  forty  years." 

Alexander  was  a  man  of  gallantry.     There 


was  a  distinguished  actress  at  Erfurth,  alike 
celebrated  for  her  genius  and  her  beauty.  She 
attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  Emperor.^  He  inquired  of  Napoleon  if 
there  would  be  any  inconvenience  in  his  forming 
her  personal  acquaintance.  **  None  whatever,** 
Napoleon  coolly  replied,  *' excepting  that  it  would 
be  a  certain  mode  of  making  you  known  to  all 
Paris.  At  the  next  post-house  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  your  visit  to  her  will  be  dispatch- 
ed.** The  Czar  was  very  sensitive  to  such  no- 
toriety, and  this  hint  cooled  his  rising  passion. 
It  was  at  Erfurth  that  Napoleon  made  the  mem- 
orable observation  to  Talma,  on  his  erroneous 
view  of  Nero  in  the  Britanicus  of  Racine.  **  The 
poet,**  said  he,  **  has  not  represented  Nero  as  a 
merciless  despot  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  It  was  not  till  love,  his  ruling  passion 
at  the  moment,  was  thwarted,  that  he  became 
violent,  cruel,  and  tyrannical.** 

A  i%te  was  arranged  on  the  field  of  the  battle 
of  Jena,  where  Napoleon  had  annihilated  the 
Prussian  army  It  was  given  to  Napoleon  by 
those  who  were  willing  to  forget  their  defeat  in 
their  desire  to  honor  him.  A  magnificent  tent 
was  pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  Landgrafen- 
berg,  where  Napoleon  had  bivouacked  on  the 
19lh  October,  two  years  before.  Napoleon  with 
a  gorgeous  retinue  rode  over  the  field  of  battle. 
A  vast  multitude  from  leagues  around  thronged 
the  field,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
mighty  conqueror,  surrounded  him  with  their 
acclamations.  The  little  town  of  Jena  had  been 
seriously  injured  in  the  conflict  of  that  dreadful 
day.  Napoleon  sent  a  gift  of  60,000  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  suffered 
from  the  calamity. 
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c«ted  in  th«  school  of  strict  reli^ous  principle. 
He  could  not  contemplate  the  subject  as  it  is  re- 
l^arded  by  the  well  instructed  Christian.  He 
heard  no  voice  utterini;  the  solemn  words,  **Thu8 
saith  the  Lord."  He  was  influenced  only  by 
considerations  of  worldly  justice  and  expediency. 
In  that  view,  it  was  apparently  a  noble  sacrifice, 
promising  most  beneficial  results.  But  there  is 
a  divine  justice,  which  sustains  divine  law,  even 
when  mortal  vision  is  blind  to  its  requisitions. 
Napoleon  sinned  against  the  law  of  God.  High 
upon  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  his  sin  was  witnessed 
by  the  world.     The  world  has  seen  the  penalty. 

Alexander,  with  the  most  flattering  expressions 
of  regard,  replied  to  the  overture,  which  M. 
Talleyrand  suggested,  upon  this  delicate  subject. 
He  immediately  signified  to  Napoleon,  how  ar- 
dently he  anticipated  the  day,  when  they  should 
be  not  only  friends,  but  brothers.  His  counte- 
nance beamed  with  satisfaction,  as  he  alluded  to 
the  period,  when  in  visiting  Paris,  he  might  em- 
brace his  sister  as  the  Empress  of  France.  He, 
however,  spoke  freely  of  the  strong  prejudices 
cherished  by  his  mother  and  by  the  majority  of 
the  nobles.  They  were  violently  opposed  to 
that  popular  monarch  who  was  shaking  every 
where  in  Europe  the  foundations  of  feudal 
power.  The  subject  was  but  briefly  alluded  to 
in  this  interview.  Napoleon  had  often  pondered 
the  matter  deeply.  He  had,  however,  always 
been  arrested  in  that  design,  by  the  sincere  aflfec- 
tion  which  bound  him  to  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
A  thousand  busy  tongues  had  often  whispered 
the  dreadful  rumor  to  Josephine.  But  Napoleon 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  in 
her  presence. 

Alexander  was  never  weary  of  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  French  Emperor,  not  only  as 
regarded  his  genius,  but  his  grace,  his  fascinating 
vivacity,  and  his  kindliness  of  heart.  "  He  is  not 
only,"  he  often  said,  "  the  greatest  man  living, 
but  he  is  also  the  best  man.  People  think  him 
ambitious  and  fond  of  war.  He  is  no  such  thing. 
He  makes  war  only  from  political  necessity,  firom 
the  compulsion  of  circumstances." 

All  were  amazed  at  the  extent  and  the  accu- 
racy of  Napoleon*s  Information  upon  every  sub- 
ject which  was  introduced.  He  conversed  with 
divines,  philosophers,  historians,  dramatists,  and 
his  intellectual  superiority,  was  universally  re- 
cognized. His  acute  criticisms  upon  Tacitus,  as 
picturing  his  own  times  in  hues  too  sombre. 
His  powerful  contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  his  rapid  glance  at  the  defects 
in  the  literature  of  modem  times,  impressed  all 
scholars  with  the  consciousness  of  the  univer- 
sality of  his  genius.  Speaking  of  the  German 
drama,  imitated  from  Shakspeare,  in  which 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  terrible  and  the  ludi- 
crous, are  strangely  blended,  he  said  to  Goethe, 
**  T  am  astonished  that  a  great  intellect  like  yours, 
does  not  prefer  the  more  distinctly  defined  forme  V* 
— "  A  profound  saying,"  remarks  Thiers,  "  which 
very  few  critics  of  our  day  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending." 

At  one  of  the  dinner  parties,  a  question  arose, 


concerning  a  certain  Papal  decree,  known  as  the 
*'  Golden  BuUV  Some  one  in  quoting  this  docu- 
ment, assigmxl  its  date  to  the  year  1409.  *'  Vou 
are  wrong,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  the  Bull  was  pub- 
lished in  1336,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV."  A  curiosity  was  immediately  ex- 
pressed to  learn  how  Napoleon  could  be  ac- 
quainted with  such  minute  matters  of  learning. 
"  When  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army^^^  said 
Napoleon,  smiling  at  the  surprise  of  his  princely 
auditors,  "I  was  three  years  in  garrison  at 
Valence.  Not  being  addicted  to  society  I  lived 
very  retired.  I  happened  to  lodge  at  the  house 
of  a  bookseller,  to  whose  library  I  had  ready 
access.  I  read  through  the  books  it  contained, 
more  than  once,  and  have  forgotten  little  of  their 
contents  whether  relating  to  military  or  other 
aflfairs." 

Indeed  his  powers  of  application  and  memory, 
seemed  almost  preternatural.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  man  in  France  of  any  note  with  whose  pri- 
vate history,  character,  and  qualifications,  he 
was  not  acquainted.  He  had  tables  drawn  up 
with  great  accuracy  by  his  ministers,  which  he 
called  "the  moral  statistics  of  his  empire." 
These  he  carefully  corrected  by  ministerial  re- 
ports and  private  correspondence.  He  received 
all  letters  himself,  read  them,  and  never  forgot 
their  contents.  He  slept  but  little,  and  improved 
every  moment  of  time  when  awake.  So  reten- 
tive was  his  memory  that  sums  over  which  he 
had  once  glanced  his  eye,  were  never  efifaced 
from  his  mind.  He  recollected  the  respective 
produce  of  all  taxes,  through  every  year  of  his 
administration.  His  detection  of  errors  in  ac- 
counts appeared  so  marvelous  as  to  create  a 
general  persuasion  that  his  vigilance  was  almost 
supernatural.  In  running  over  an  account  of 
expenditure,  he  perceived  the  rations  of  a  par- 
ticular battalion,  charged  on  a  certain  day  at 
Besan^on.  "  But  the  battalion  was  not  there," 
said  Napoleon.  •  *'  It  is  an  error."  The  minister, 
remembering  that  at  that  time  Napoleon  was 
absent  from  France,  insisted  that  the  account 
was  correct.  It  proved  to  be  a  fraud.  The  dis- 
honest accountant  was  dismissed.  The  anecdote 
circulated  through  the  empire,  a  warning  to 
every  unfaithful  clerk. 

The  Swiss  deputies  in  1801  were  astonished 
at  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
laws,  and  usages  of  their  country.  The  envoys 
of  the  obscure  republic  of  San  Marino  were  be- 
wildered on  finding  that  Napoleon  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  families,  the  feuds,  and  the 
local  politics  of  their  society. 

When  Napoleon  was  passing  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  in  the  Undaunted,  he  conversed  much  upon 
naval  affairs.  One  day,  at  the  dinner  table,  he 
alluded  to  a  plan  which  he  had  once  conceived, 
of  building  a  vast  number  of  ships  of  the  line.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  forming  thorough  seamen,  as  the  English  fleet 
had  command  of  all  seas.  Napoleon  replied  that 
he  had  organized  exercises  for  the  seamen,  not 
only  in  harbor,  but  in  smaller  vessels  near  the 
coast,  that  they  might  be  trained  in  rough  weather 


to  the  most  arduous  manceuvres  of  seamanship. 
Among  other  difficulties  which  he  enumerated, 
he  mentioned  that  of  keeping  a  ship  clear  of  her 
anchors  in  a  heavy  sea.  One  gentleman  at  the 
table  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  method  of  sur- 
mounting it.  "The  Emperor,"  says  Captain 
Usher,  *'took  up  two  forks,  and  explained  the 
problem  in  seamanship,  which  is  not  an  easy  one, 
in  so  short,  scientific,  and  practical  a  way,  that  I 
know  of  none  but  professional  men  who  could, 
off-hand,  hare  given  so  perspicuous,  scamanlike, 
and  satisfactory  a  solution  of  the  question.  Any 
board  of  officers  would  have  inferred  that  the 
person  making  it  had  received  a  naval  educa- 
tion." 

On  the  same  voyage,  the  question  arose  as  to 
putting  into  the  harbor  of  Bastia,  on  the  island 
of  Corsica.  Napoleon  immediately  described  the 
depth  of  water,  shoals,  currents,  anchorage,  and 
bearings,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  piloting  ships  into  that  port. 
Captain  Usher,  on  reference  to  the  charts,  found 
that  the  information  which  Napoleon  had  given 
was  scrupulously  accurate. 

The  commander  of  the  transports  incidentally 
mentioned  that  he  had  thought  of  putting  into  a 
creek  near  Genoa.  **  It  is  well  that  you  did  not," 
said  Napoleon.  "It  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
Mediterranean.  You  would  not  have  got  to  sea 
again  for  a  month  or  six  weeks."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  minute  description  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  little  bay.  When  this  circumstance  was 
mentioned  to  Captain  Dundas,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  he 
confirmed  the  report  of  Napoleon  in  all  its  par- 


ticulars, and  expressed  astonishment  at  its  cor- 
rectness. •*  I  thought  it,"  said  he,  "  a  discovery 
of  my  own,  having  ascertained  all  you  have  just 
told  me  about  that  creek,  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience." 

Napoleon  possessed  a  power  of  intense  and 
protracted  application  which  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed.  In  the  deliberations  on  the  civil 
code,  he  was  oflen  employed  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  without  any  abatement  of  energy.  He 
established  an  office  with  twelve  clerks,  and 
Mounier  at  their  head,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to 
extract  and  classify  the  contents  of  the  English 
newspapers.  He  charged  Mounier  to  omit  no 
abuse  of  him,  however  coarse  or  malignant. 
Mounier  ventured  to  soften,  and  sometimes  to  sup- 
press the  virulent  abuse  which  was  occasionally 
thrown  upon  Josephine.  Napoleon  questioned 
others  upon  the  contents  of  the  English  journals. 
He  thus  detected  Mounier  in  his  kindly-intention- 
ed  mutilations.  He  forbade  him  to  withhold  any 
intelligence  or  any  censure.  He  still  found  time 
for  private  and  varied  reading,  garnering,  at  a 
glance,  the  contents  of  a  volume.  Every  morn- 
ing his  librarian  was  employed  some  time  in 
replacing  books  and  maps,  which  his  insatiable 
and  unwearied  curiosity  had  examined  before 
breakfast. 

On  one  occasion  at  Erfurth,  the  Czar,  on  en- 
tering Napoleon*s  dining-room,  was  about  to  lay 
aside  his  sword,  but  found  that  he  had  forgotten 
it.  Napoleon  inmiediately  presented  him  with  his 
own  weapon.  Alexander  accepted  it  with  the 
most  evident  gratification.  "  I  accept  your  Ma- 
jesty^s  gift,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  a  pledge  of  your 
friendship.     You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
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never  draw  it  against  you."  "  We  exchanged," 
said  Napoleon,  **  the  most  striking  testimonies  of 
affection,  and  passed  some  days  together,  enjoy- 
ing the  delights  of  perfect  intimacy,  and  the  most 
familiar  intercourse  of  private  life.  We  were  like 
two  young  men  of  fortune  who,  in  our  common 
pleasures,  had  no  secrets  from  each  other."  Na- 
poleon wrote  to  Josephine :  "  I  am  content  with 
Alexander.  He  ought  to  be  so  with  me.  If  he 
were  a  woman,  I  think  I  should  fall  in  love  with 
him."  V  - 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander  rode  out  of  Erfurth  on 
horseback,  side  by  side.  The  troops  were  under 
arms.  A  vast  multitude  from  all  the  adjoining 
country  thronged  the  streets  to  witness  their  de- 
parture. They  rode  a  few  miles  together,  and 
then  dismounted.  While  grooms  led  their  horses, 
they  walked  for  a  short  time,  deeply  engaged  in 
confidential  communings.  They  then  embraced 
with  cordial  affection.  The  ties  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  those  of  policy  and  ambition, 
united  them.  Alexander  entered  his  carriage. 
Napoleon  mounted  his  horse.  They  then  clasped 
hands  in  a  final  adieu.  The  rumbling  of  wheels 
and  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard,  as  the  two 
Emperors,  surrounded  by  their  brilliant  suites, 
separated.  Alexander  departed  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, Napoleon  returned,  silent  and  thoughtful, 
to  Erfurth.  They  never  met  again.  But  their 
respective  armies  soon  rushed  to  the  conflict 
against  each  other,  amidst  the  flames  of  Moscow 
and  on  the  ensanguined  field  of  Waterloo. 

Napoleon  upon  returning  to  Erfurth  took  leave 
of  the  princes  and  other  illustrious  personages 


who  still  remained.  In  the  aflemc 
day  he  took  his  carriage  for  Pai 
town,  which  had  thus  suddenly  bcci 
of  the  most  gorgeous  display  of  eai 
was  left  to  its  accustomed  silcnci 
Napoleon,  with  his  ordinary  disrci 
of  rest,  pressed  forward  with  the  u 
by  day  and  by  night.  On  the  n 
18th  he  arrived  at  St.  Cloud. 

An  embassy,  consisting  of  two 
from  France  the  other  from  Russ 
diately  dispatched,  to  convey  to  ll 
gland  the  united  letter  of  the  Em] 
ing  peace.  The  following  is  i 
remarkable  document,  which  was 
poleon  and  Alexander : 

"SiRB — The  present  situation 
brought  us  together  at  Erfurth. 
is  to  fulfill  the  de>;ire  of  all  natii 
speedy  pacification  with  your  Maje 
most  effectual  means  for  relieving 
of  Europe.  The  long  and  bloody 
convulsed  the  Continent  is  at  an  ei 
be  renewed.  Many  changes  have 
Europe ;  many  governments  have 
ed.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  i 
and  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 
of  maritime  commerce.  Greater 
may  take  place,  and  all  will  be  unf 
politics  of  England.  Peace  there 
same  time,  the  common xause  of 
the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brita 
in  requesting  your  Majesty  to  lend 
voice  of  hymanity,  to  suppress  tt 


■ions,  to  reconcile  contending  interests,  and  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  Europe  and  of  the  genera- 
tions over  which  Providence  has  placed  us.'* 

This  important  dispatch  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Canning,  the  Prime  Minister,  inclosed  in  an  en- 
velope, the  superscription  of  which  signified  that 
it  was  addressed,  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  couriers 
were  requested  to  say  every  where,  that  they 
came  with  proposals  of  peace.  Napoleon  wished 
the  English  people  to  understand  that  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  war,  if  hostilities  were  to  continue, 
rested  not  with  him,  but  with  the  cabinet  at 
London.  The  couriers  dispatched  from  Boulogne 
found  no  little  difficulty  in  reaching  England. 
The  British  ministers  were  so  opposed  to  peace, 
that  the  most  stringent  orders  had  been  issued  to 
the  British  cruisers  not  to  allow  afiag  of  truce  to 
pass*  The  very  able  French  officer  who  com- 
manded the  French  brig,  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  cruisers,  and  anchored  in  the  Downs.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  couriers  were  permitted  to 
land.  At  last  the  Russian  courier  was  sent  on 
to  London,  while  the  French  envoy  was  detained 
at  the  seaboard.  An  order,  however,  soon  arrived 
from  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  French  courier  was 
•  permitted  to  repair  to  London.  They  were  both 
treated  with  civility,  but  were  placed  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  British  officer,  who  never  left 
them  for  a  moment.  After  a  lapse  of  forty-eight 
hours  they  were  sent  back  with  notes,  not  to  the 
Emperors,  but  to  the  Russian  and  French  minis- 
tersy  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch, 
and  promising  a  subsequent  answer.  This  cold  re- 
sponse indicated  too  clearly  the  unrelenting  spirit 
of  the  English  cabinet.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  an  evasive  and  recriminative  answer  was 
returned  by  the  British  minister.  The  message 
stated  that  though  England  had  often  received 
proposals  for  peace,  she  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  sincere.  She  insisted  that  all  the  alhes  of  En- 
gland, including  the  Spanish  insurgents,  should 
take  part  in  the  negotiations.  This  dispatch, 
which  also  was  directed  to  the  French  and  Russian 
ministers,  was  accompanied  by  the  exceedingly 
insulting  declaration,  **  that  the  English  ministers 
could  not  reply  to  the  two  sovereigns,  since  one 
of  them  was  not  recsgnized  by  England.''^  Not- 
withstanding this  chilling  repulse,  and  this  un- 
pardonable insult.  Napoleon  had  so  much  respect 
for  his  own  glory,  and  was  so  intensely  anxious 
for  peace,  that  he  returned  a  friendly  reply.  He 
promptly  consented  to  admit  all  the  allies  of  En- 
gland, to  participate  in  the  negotiations  excepting 
only  the  Spanish  insurgents.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  note,  England  peremptorily  declared,  in 
most  oflfensive  terms,  to  both  France  and  Russia, 


*  "  The  cooriers  dispatched  from  Boulogne  had  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  England,  for  the  most  precise  orders 
had  been  given  to  all  the  British  cruisers,  not  to  let  any 
vessel  pass  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Nevertheless  a  very 
able  officer,  who  commanded  the  brig  they  were  on  board 
of,  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  line  ofEnglish  cruis- 
ers withoat  being  captured,  and  moored  in  the  Downs.'* 
— Thiiis*s  Contulatt  and  Emftrtt  Book  zxzii. 


that  no  peace  was  possible  with  two  courts,  one 
of  which  dethroneid  and  imprisoned  the  most 
legitimate  kings,  and  the  other  of  which,  from 
interested  motives,  countenanced  such  atrocities. 

Colonel  Napier  admits  "  the  insulting  tone  of 
Mr.  Canning^s  communication,'*  and  says,  what 
Napoleon^s  **real  views  in  proposing  to  treat 
were,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  He  could  not 
expect  that  Great  Britain  would  have  relinquish- 
ed the  cause  of  Spain.  He  must  therefore  have 
been  prepared  to  make  some  arrangement  upon 
that  head,  unless  the  whole  proceeding  was  an 
artifice  to  sow  distrust  among  bis  enemies.  The 
English  ministers  asserted  that  it  was  so.  But 
what  enemies  were  they  among  whom  he  could 
create  this  uneasy  feeling  t  Sweden,  Sicily,  Por- 
tugal !  The  notion  as  applied  to  them  was  ab- 
surd. It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  sincere. 
He  said  so  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period  at  which  the  confer- 
ences of  Erfurth  took  place,  warrant  a  belief  in 
that  assertion." 

Thus  the  English  minister  broke  off  the  nego- 
tiation, and  all  hopes  of  peace  vanished.  The 
gold  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James  now  inftised  new  vigor  into  the  warlike 
spirit  of  Austria,  and  roused  anew  the  fanatic 
peasantry  of  Spain.  The  storms  of  war  again 
swept,  in  fiame  and  blood,  over  ill-fated  Europe, 
and  new  changes  were  rung  upon  **  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  Bonaparte. ^^  * 

Said  Napoleon  to  O'Meara,  at  St.  Helena : 
*'  Let  your  ministers  say  what  they  like,  I  was 
always  ready  to  make  peace.  At  the  time  that 
Fox  died,  there  was  every  prospect  of  effecting 
one.  If  Lord  Lauderdale  had  been  sincere  at 
first,  it  would  also  have  been  concluded.  Before 
the  campaign  in  Prussia,  I  caused  it  to  be  sig- 
nified to  bim  that  he  had  better  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  make  peace,  as  I  should  be  mas- 
ter of  Prussia  in  two  months ;  for  this  reason, 
that  although  Russia  and  Prussia  united  might 
be  able  to  oppose  me,  yet  that  Prussia  alone 
could  not.  The  Russians  were  three  months* 
march  distant.  As  I  had  intelligence  that  the 
Prussians  intended  to  defend  Berlin,  instead  of 
retiring  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Russians, 
I  could  destroy  their  army  and  take  Berlin  be- 
fore the  Russians  came  up.  The  Russians  alone 
I  could  easily  defeat  afterward.  I  therefore  ad- 
vised him  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer  of  peace 
before  Prussia,  who  was  your  best  friend  on  the 
Continent,  was  destroyed.  After  this  commu- 
nication, I  believe  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
sincere,  and  that  he  wrote  to  your  ministers 
recommending  peace.    But  they  would  not  agree 

*  It  is  a  imie  remarkable  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
should  not  have  deemed  these  extraordinary  events  of 
sufficient  moment  to  be  even  alluded  to  in  his  volumui- 
ous  and  glowring  pages. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  briefly  says:  "The  two  Emperors 
joined  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  proposing 
a  general  peace.  The  proposal  as  must  have  been  fbro- 
seen,  went  off,  on  Britain  demanding  that  the  Spanish 
government  and  the  King  of  Sweden  should  be  admitted 
as  parties  to  the  treaty.^  We  can  but  admire  the  Micit- 
ous  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  **  went  q/f.'* 


to  it,  thinking  that  the  King  of  Prassia  was  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men;  that  I 
might  be  defeated,  and  that  a  defeat  would  be 
my  ruin.  This  was  possible.  A  battle  seme- 
times  decides  every  thing.  And  sometimes  the 
most  trifling  event  decides  the  fate  of  a  battle. 
The  event,  however,  proved  that  I  was  right. 
After  Jena,  Prussia  was  mine.  After  Tilsit  and 
at  Erfurth,  a  letter  containing  proposals  of  peace 
to  England,  and  signed  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der arid  myself,  was  .sent  to  your  ministers ;  but 
they  would  not  accept  of  them.*' 

Says  Napier:  "  The  real  principle  of  his  [Na- 
poleon*8  j  government  and  secret  of  his  popular- 
ity made  him  the  pcopW't  monarchy  not  the  too- 
treign  oj  the  arttlocraey.  Hence  Mr.  Pitt  called 
him  *the  child  and  the  champion  of  democracy ;' 
a  truth  as  evident  as  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  Ike  ekUdrtn  and  the  ehampums  of 
mrtstocracy.  Hence,  also,  the  privileged  classes 
of  Europe  consistently  transferred  their  natural 
and  implacable  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  his  person.  For  they  saw  that  in  him  innova- 
tion had  found  a  protector ;  that  he  alone,  hav- 
ing given  pre-eminence  to  a  system  so  hateful 
to  them,  was  really  what  he  called  himself,  *  The 
State. *  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  therefore,  although 
it  placed  Napoleon  in  a  commanding  situation 
with  regard  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  un- 
masked the  real  nature  of  the  war,  and  brought 
him  and  England,  the  respective  champions  of 
Equality  and  Prtvtlege,  into  more  direct  contact. 
Peace  could  not  be  between  them  while  they 
were  both  strong,  and  all  that  the  French  Em- 
peror had  hitherto  gained  only  enabled  him  to 
choose  his  future  field  of  battle.'* 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   OCEAN 
STEAMERS. 

BV  CAPT.  MACKINNON,  ROYAL  NAVY. 

THE  Atlantic  is  now  so  completely  bridged 
by  the  magnificent  steamers  of  Cunard  and 
Collins,  that  a  voyage  across  the  ocean  has  lie- 
come  a  mere  pleasure  trip.  As  I  have  never 
seen  a  p4)pular  account  contrasting  the  perform- 
ances of  these  great  lines,  I  propose  to  give  a 
sailur*s  experience  of  a  voyage  to  New  York, 
^  by  a  Cunard  steamship,  the  '* America;"  and  a 
return  voyage  to  Liverpool  by  a  Collins  vessel, 
the  **  Baltic." 

At  II  A.M.,  on  the  10th  July,  1852,  I  found 
myself  and  luggage  on  hoard  the  steam-tug,  at 
the  place  of  embarkation,  at  Liverpool,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  conveyed  alongside  the  Cu- 
nard vessel  '*  America."  The  passengers  who 
crowded  the  decks  of  the  little  tug  were  anx- 
iously scanning  every  thing  about  them,  and, 
no  doubt,  speculating  on  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  to  be  so  closely  packed 
ttp  for  the  next  ten  days. 

The  passengers  by  a  Transatlantic  mail-steam- 
er are  of  a  very  mixed  character.  Commercial 
travelers  are  the  most  numerous  class,  as  the 
great  manufacturing  houses  in  England  have 
discovered  that  Brother  Jonathan  is,  after  all, 
one  of  our  best  customers. 
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Although  every  arrangement  in  the  **  Amer- 
ica" was  substantial  and  good,  and  the  captain 
an  expenenced  and  able  ofllicer,  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  pompous  mystery  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  vessel,  very  much  in  contrast  with  the 
Yankee  steamers.  For  instance,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  ship*s  daily  run,  or  any  informa- 
tion of  her  position.  If  a  passenger  ventured 
to  ask'  a  question  from  one  of  the  officers,  he 
met  with  a  sullen  reply.  A  part  of  the  upper 
deck  was  denied  to  the  passengers,  unless  espe- 
cial friends  of  the  officers.  These  trifles  caused 
a  certain  degree  of  restraint,  and  formed  a  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  American  passengers, 
who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  contrast  thus 
afforded  to  the  universal  and  cordial  civility 
and  attention  in  Yankee  vessels. 

The  "  America,"  although  one  of  the  oldest 
and  slowest  of  the  Cunard  line,  is  a  very  good 
vessel.  Upon  starting  fmm  Liverpool,  deeply 
laden  with  cargo  and  coals,  her  speed  did  not 
exceed  eight  and  a  half  knots  per  hour,  which 
gradually  increased  to  nearly  ten,  as,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  consumption  of  her  fuel,  her  weight 
was  diminished  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
smoothness  and  l>eauty  with  which  the  engines 
performed  their  work.  Fortunately,  the  ocean 
was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  passengers, 
after  meeting  twice  at  the  dinner- table,  became^ 
sociable  and  friendly.  Some  Canadians  were 
aboard,  who  very  freely  expressed  their  opin- 
ions, particularly  as  to  the  treatment  they  had 
met  ill  England.  One  gentleman,  to  the  great 
edification  of  our  Yankee  fellow-voyagers,  de- 
scril)ed  his  attempt  to  visit  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard. "  I  went  down."  said  he,  **  with  two 
American  friends,  with  whom  I  had  been  stop- 
ping in  London,  to  see  the  Dockyard  at  Ports- 
mouth. On  giving  our  names  at  the  gate,  my 
American  friends  put  down  their  residences  in 
certain  American  towns  which  bore  English 
names,  and  were  allowed  to  proceed  without 
ftirther  question  ;  while  I,  unfortunately,  stated 
(/anada  to  be  my  place  of  residence.  Imme- 
diately the  official  pronounced  me  to  be  a  for- 
agncTf  adding  that  my  admission  could  not  be 
permitted  I" 

Several  intelligent  American  ship-masters  and 
builders  were  likewise  on  board,  and  the  cele- 
brated constructor  of  the  "  Marco  Polo,"  from 
New  Brunswick.  The  conversation  after  din- 
ner turned  upon  the  various  modes  of  naval 
architecture,  and  the  general  opinion  appeared 
to  be,  that  if  fifty  feet  bow  was  added  to  the 
"America,"  her  speed  would  be  prodigiously 
increased,  even  with  her  present  engines. 

The  American  steamship  "Baltic,"  belonging 
to  the  Collins  line,  was  built  by  Jacob  Bell,  of 
New  York,  at  a  cost  of  710,000  dollars.  She  is 
barque-rigged,  and  can  spread  about  the  same 
quantity  of  canvas  as  an  ordinary  sloop  of 
war.  She  is  fastened  with  diagonal  iron  braces 
throughout,  and  has  three  decks  below  the  spar 
deck.  With  1 100  tons  of  coal,  600  tons  of 
freight,  and  full  complement  of  passengers  and 
baggage,  she  draws  about  32  feet.    She  can  ao- 


commodate  167  first  class  passengers,  and  38 
second  class.  She  is  fitted  with  two  side-lever 
engines;  96  inch  cylinders,  and  10  feet  stroke; 
and  the  entire  cost  of  engines  and  boilers  was 
250,01k)  dollars  Her  average  consumption  of 
fuel  is  80  tons  a  day ;  and  she  daily  lightens  3i 
inches. 

In  smooth  water  the  wheels  average  15  rev- 
olutions. Her  average  steam  for  the  last  year, 
15  inches.  Limit  permitted  by  the  company, 
IB  inches,  but  it  is  seldom  reached  at  sea,  as 
the  cylinders  consume  the  steam  faster  than  it 
can  be  produced.  The  highest  speed  ever  made 
at  sea  is  15  knots  per  hour,  and  the  least  run 
for  24  hours  last  winter,  167  nautical  miles. 
None  of  the  vessels  of  this  line  have  been  calk- 
ed outside,  since  they  were  launched,  or  were  ever 
hove-to  at  sea  from  stress  of  weather !  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  are  expended  to  supply  passen- 
gers and  crew  for  one  voyage  to  England  and 
back.  Wines  and  liquors  are  not  included  in 
this  expenditure,  and  are  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  passengers  ;  as  no  profit  is  made, 
only  a  sufficient  advance  upon  prime  cost  to 
cover  losses  from  breakage,  &,c.  The  officers 
of  the  ship  are  charged  the  same  as  passengers. 
I  can  answer  for  the  goodness  and  cheapness 
ef  these  articles  from  my  own  experience. 

The  usual  charge  for  passengers  is  jC30  from 
England,  and  X24  from  America;  the  return 
trip  l)eing  thus  considerably  cheaper.  It  is 
usual  to  give  the  waiter  that  attends  at  table 
10«,  and  hkewise  the  bed- room  attendants 
The  stewardess  attends  ladies  at  the  same  rate. 
The  officers  mess  together ;  there  are  likewise 
separate  messes  for  the  engineers,  sailors,  stok- 
ers, and  c(»al- trimmers,  so  that  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other.  The  three  latter  classes 
have  fresh  meat  in  the  morning  and  at  noon, 
and  salt  pork  and  beef  for  supper.  The  firemen 
and  cual-trimmers,  in  consequence  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  work,  have  supplies  of  provisions  set 
out  for  them  all  night.  The  officers  and  men 
are  in  two  watches,  and  careful  logs  are  kept 
both  in  the  sailing  and  engine  departments. 

I  am  only  doing  justice  to  these  magnificent 
vessels  in  stating,  that,  they  are,  beyond  any 
competition,  the  finest,  the  fastest,  and  the  best 
sea  boats  in  the  world.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  say  this ;  but,  as  a  naval  officer,  I  feel  bound 
in  candor  to  admit  their  great  superiority. 
Their  extraordinary  easiness  in  a  sea  can  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  a  sailor ;  I  never 
beheld  any  thing  like  it.  There  was  none  of 
that  violent  plunging — that  sudden  check  usual- 
ly attending  a  large  ship  in  a  heavy  head  sea. 
The  elongated  bow  dipped  gently  in,  when  a 
vast,  wall-sided,  and  threatening  swell,  appeared 
overwhelmingly  to  rush  upon  her.  The  whole 
fore-length  of  the  vessel  appeared  to  sink  gently 
down  until  almost  level  with  the  water,  and  as 
gradually  to  rise  again  aAer  passing.  Most 
wondrous  of  all  no  sea  ever  came  on  board,  and 
the  foaming  and  angry  waters  appeared  to  glide 
harmlessly  past  her  peaked  and  narrow  bows. 
The  extraordinary  difference  in  this  respect  to 


the  America  was  most  marked,  as  a  very  ordi- 
nary head  sea  vrould  dash  angrily,  and  with  huge 
volumes  over  her  bows.  I  attribute  these  admir- 
able qualities  to  two  reasons.  First,  the  long 
and  gently  graduated  bow  ;  and  secondly,  the 
lightness  and  buoyancy  of  the  ibre  part  of  the 
vessel,  when  relieved  from  the  heavy  boHsplit. 
This  boltsplit,  in  the  Cunard  line,  projects  con- 
siderably from  the  bow,  and  its  weight  is  great- 
ly aggravated  by  the  leverage  caased  by  its  pro- 
jection. I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  weight, 
but  it  must  be  enormous,  particularly  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  most  experienced  8aik>r  would  be 
very  much  deceived  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Canard  and  Col- 
lins steamships,  from  a  mere  outside  inspection; 
and  I  acknowledge  that,  at  first,  I  could  not  con- 
ceive the  Collins  line  to  bo  so  safe  and  easy  in 
a  sea  as  the  Cunard  line.  From  a  considerabia 
experience  in  all  classes  of  steam  vessels  besides 
the  Cunard  America,  I  advisedly  assert  that  tbt 
Baltic  18  out  and  out,  by  long  odds,  the  very 
best  and  easiest  steamahip  I  ever  sailed  in. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
steamship  builders  of  England,  to  the  naeless- 
ness,  and  even  absurdity  of  a  heavy  boltsplit  to 
a  vessel  that  mainly  depends  upon  her  steam. 
It  woukl  be  considered  an  absolute  absurdity  for 
either  of  these  vessels  to  attempt  to  heat  to  wind- 
ward. Before  the  wind,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Collins  would  run  the  Cunard  out  of  sight  ia 
a  dozen  hours.  The  vast  and  heavy  boltapiit  of 
the  Cunard  line,  therefore,  is  an  absolute  excfes- 
cence — a  bow-plunging,  speed-stopping,  noney- 
spending,  and  absurd  acquiescence  in  old-£ish- 
ioned  prejudices  about  appearance,  and  what  tks 
old  school  attempt  to  swamp  all  argument  by 
condemning  as  not  shipshape  !  Pshaw  !  what 
confounded  stufT!  This  is  the  sort  of  feeling 
that  prevents  improvements,  and  allows  Brother 
Jonathan  to  build  the  finest  sea-going  steamers 
in  the  world,  which  the  Collins  hners  undoubt- 
edly are. 

As  some  slight  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  me 
describe  what  took  place  in  the  Baltic,  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  November,  1852.  on  the  passage 
to  England,  in  about  latitude  46°  N.  longitude, 
18  W.  At  10  A.M..  on  the  former  day,  this  ves- 
sel was  proceeding  with  full  power,  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  knots ;  the  engines  making  sixteen 
revolutions  per  minute.  At  this  time  a  light 
breeze  was  blowing  from  the  southwest,  with  a 
slight  swell  from  the  eastward.  About  noon  the 
swell  increased,  and  a  very  dense,  dark,  coppery 
sky  was  perceived  on  the  starboard  bow,  l»earing 
southeast.  The  Imrometer,  which  had  been  care- 
fully noted,  had  been  gradually  sinking  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  but  still  the  southwest  wind  ever  and 
anon  breathed  hoarsely  into,  and  filled  the  flap- 
ping canvas.  The  stormy  indications  in  the 
southeast  gradually  increased  in  intensity  as 
we  rushed  forward  at  the  great  velocity  before 
described — namely,  thirteen  knots.  At  2  p.m., 
the  barometer — that  faithful  and  valuable  moni- 
tor— sunk  consideral»ly.  Captain  Comstock.  the 
experienced  commander,  invited  me  into  biw 


cabin,  and  we  began  to  discuss  the  now  clear 
indications  of  an  approaching  storm.  From 
the  various  signs  afibrded  by  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind»  swell  of  ocean,  descend- 
ing glass,  and  other  infallible  tokens,  known 
only  to  experienced  seamen,  we  speedily  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Baltic  was  approach- 
ing the  course  of  an  Atlantic  cyclone.  From 
the  position  of  the  vessel,  and  her  rapid  motion, 
we  mutually  agreed  that  the  easterly  breeze, 
which  had  suddenly  set  in,  clearly  indicated 
that  we  were  rapidly  approaching  the  northern 
edge  of  the  cyclone.  This  will  be  plainly  un- 
derstood by  the  landsmen  and  uninitiated,  when 
I  explain  that  the  cyclones  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere revolve  against  the  sun  with  a  progress- 
ive motion  towani  the  southeast.  The  easterly 
breeze,  theretore,  could  only  strike  the  ship  on 
its  northern  extremity.  If  she  had  been,  for 
instance,  at  the  southom  extremity  of  the  rota- 
tory storm,  it  is  clear  that  the  wind  would  have 
been  southwest,  until  the  vortex  was  passed, 
when  the  southeastern  course  of  the  circular  or 
whirlwind  storm  would  have  struck  the  ship. 

Although  we  were  confident  that  our  theory 
was  correct,  yet  Captain  Comstock,  like  a  pru- 
dent, careful,  and  able  commander  as  he  is, 
made  every  preparation  to  withstand  the  worst 
weather.  At  this  time  the  barometer  had  sunk 
lower  than  I  ever  experienced  it  (28*40),  even 
in  the  most  furious  storms ;  and  the  gyratory 
motion  of  the  tortured  and  fragmental  clouds  in 
the  southeast,  showed  to  the  practiced  eyes  of 
the  seamen,  that  a  fearful  wu*  of  the  elements 
was  going  on  in  that  direction.  The  eastern 
swell  was  now  rapidly  rising  into  a  heavy  and 
perpendicular  sided  sea,  whose  solid-looking 
curly  tops  threatened  destruction  to  all  that  op- 
posed their  headlong  course.  The  wind,  like- 
wise, increased  in  strength,  urging  on  the  too 
willing  waves,  until  they  were  lashed  into  ap- 
parent destructive  fury. 

Let  us  ascend  the  bridge,  between  the  paddle- 
boxes,  and  try  to  describe  this  sublime  scene. 
A  furious  gale  was  raging,  and  wind  and  waves 
combined,  were  hurled  with  gigantic  force  against 
the  poor  Baltic.  To  avoid  rushing  madly  again«t 
the  fierce  watery  barriers,  the  engines  were 
slacked  to  nine  revolutions,  and  the  brave  vessel 
still  held  her  course  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots ! 
Although  the  heavy  spoondrift,  in  a  moment, 
drench^  eveiy  thing  exposed,  still  the  ship  held 
on  with  the  most  extraordinary  ease.  At  inter- 
vals, a  mountain  would  appear  approaching, 
giving  the  idea  (often  felt  by  the  most  experi- 
enced) of  a  gathering  power  in  advance  that 
nothing  could  withstand.  Onward  it  rolls,  so 
high,  that  from  your  elevated  position  the  hor- 
izon is  concealed — it  is  upon  us  with  a  crash — 
nothing  can  avoid  the  avalanche  of  water — the 
decks  are  inundated  fore  and  aft ! 

Not  at  all ;  the  noble  ship  rises  gently,  just 
sufficient  to  cleave  the  crest  of  the  surge — her 
bulwarks  are  even  with  the  surface  of  rolling 
water — but  not  a  drop  comes  in.  Again  and 
again  did  this  hi^pen ;  and  although  we  were 


drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  spoondrift,  we  were 
fascinated  by  the  wonderful  triumph  of  the  ship*t 
course  over  the  madly-vexed  waters,  and  remain- 
ed in  our  exposed  situation,  spell-bound,  at  her 
easy  performance  over  such  rough  and  formid- 
able obstacles.  Place  a  Cunard  liner,  or  any 
vessel  in  this  position,  with  the  present  lines  of 
English  ocean  steamers,  and  they  would  ship 
tons  and  tons  of  water.  The  heavy  bows,  bolt- 
sprit  and  all,  would  plunge  into  the  sea  with  a 
crash,  and  a  bang,  that  would  shake  and  strain 
the  ship  to  her  centre.  On  rising  the  forefoot 
from  her  watery  bath,  the  boltsprit,  enveloped 
with  the  gear,  would  visibiy  bend  with  the  jerk. 

This  is  the  main  difference  between  the  oceaa 
steamers  of  England  and  America,  and  we 
strongly  advise  the  builders  of  England  to  wake 
up  from  their  lethargy,  half  composed  of  preju- 
dice. I  tell  them  again  plainly  (however  un- 
pleasant to  myself),  that  there  are  no  oceaQ 
steamers  in  England  comparable  with  the  Bahic 

It  is  the  fashion  in  England,  among  a  certain 
class,  unhappily  too  numerous,  to  shake  their 
noddles  when  these  steamers  are  mentioned. 
"Oh,"  say  they,  "these  steamers  are  all  to 
pieces ;  they  wUl  be  done  up  in  a  short  time ; 
they  won't  pay.'*  I  beg  to  disabuse  their  minds, 
and  the  minds  of  all  persons  in  England  who 
have  not  had  such  an  opportunity  as  mine  t^ 
judge  for  themselves.  These  steamers  are  as 
good  and  as  strong  as  ever ;  they  are  as  wqU 
officered  and  manned  as  any  ships  afloat ;  they 
treat  their  passengers  with  as  much,  or  more« 
civility  and  attention  than  any  other  line ;  and, 
finally,  their  food  and  wine,  and  all  arrangements 
of  the  table  (at  least  in  the  Baltic),  are  as  good 
as  any  person  can  require,  even  if  spoilt  by  the 
Sybarite  luxuries  of  the  great  Metropolitan  cities 
in  the  world.  To  prove  my  assertions,  I  subjoin 
a  bill  of  fare,  taken  by  chajice  on  the  passage  to 
England : 

New  Ywk  omi  Liverpool  U.S.  ilaU  Steam-ekip  BoUkt 
Nov.  90, 1858. 

DUINBB  BILL  OF  FABB. 

Sovp». — Green  Turtle  Soup ;  Potage  aux  choax. 

Boi/Mf.— Hams ;  Tongues;  Cold  Corned  Beef;  Tur- 
keys, Oyster  Sauce ;  Fowls,  Parsley  Sauce ;  Leg  of  Mut- 
ton* Caper  Sauce. 

fVM.— Cod-fish,  stuflbd  and  baked ;  Boiled  Baas,  1{(«- 
lander  sauce. 

iZooAf.— Deef;  Teal :  Mutton;  Lamb;  Geese,  Cban^ 
pagne  saoce ;  Docks ;  Pigs :  Turkeys ;  Fowle. 

Ai<r«te.— Msoesroni  so  gratin ;  Filet  de  Pigeon  a« 
Cronsuugli ;  CroqueCte  de  Polsson  a  la  Ricbdieu ;  Salaii 
de  Canard  Sauvago ;  Poulets,  pique,  Saure  Tomato :  Co- 
telette  de  Veau  a  la  St.  Gara ;  Fricandeau  de  Tortne  a« 
petit  Pois ;  D*oyeis  en  cassi ;  Epigram  d'  Agneau,  Saves 


F^nfoUca.— Green  Corn ;  Greeo  Peas. 

Solatia  -*Potsio  and  Plain. 

Pastry.— Baiked  Vermiceili  Pudding;  Apple  Fritters, 
Hard  Sauce ;  Almond  Cup  Cusurds ;  Red  Currant  Tail- 
leu :  Apple  TtfU ;  Open  Puflb ;  Cranberry  Tarts ;  Cov- 
entry Pidfo,  *e. 

DrMtrt-^ruit,  NoU.  OUvas,  Cakes,  Ac.,  *e. 

Coflbo ;  Lemonade  (nrosen). 

The  last  day*s  steaming  of  this  beautiful  vea- 
sel  was  the  absolute  poetry  of  motion.  At  3 
o*clock,  P.M.,  she  was  off  the  western  extremity 
of  Ireland,  exactly  three  hundred  miles  from  tfait 


light  vessel  at  the  entrance  of  Liverpool  harbor. 
The  weather  was  beautiful ;  a  light  breeze  from 
the  northeast,  just  sufficient  to  ruffle  slightly  the 
glass-like  surface  of  the  water.  Onward  she 
rushed  with  headlong  speed,  her  ponderous  en- 
gines revolving  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  So  clean  and  beautiful  was 
her  shape,  that  she  appeared  to  glide  through 
the  water,  leaving  hardly  a  ripple  behind.  Nu- 
merous steam  vessels,  likewise  running  up  the 
Irish  channel,  were  passed  as  if  at  anchor;  and 
in  twenty-two  and  a-half  hours  from  making  the 
land  on  the  previous  afternoon  she  had  achieved 
the  three  hundred  miles  that  separated  her  from 
her  home. 

Reader,  this  is  a  wonderful  performance,  and 
what  I  fear  can  not  be  rivaled  by  any  English 
vessel  at  present.  The  whole  thing  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  understanding,  and  may  clearly 
be  traced  to  the  unequaled  beauty  of  the  model. 
The  English  engines  are  allowed  by  the  Amer- 
icans to  be  superior.  Why,  therefore,  should 
wc  allow  brother  Jonathan  to  beat  us  on  our  own 
element  t  The  reason  is  plain  enough,  and 
patent  to  the  whole  world,  and  is  summed  up 
briefly  in  one  sentence :  The  British  model  it 
far  inferior  to  the  Ameriean.  I  say  this  in  sor- 
row, and  earnestly  entreat  my  countrymen  to 
east  away  unworthy  prejudice  and  jealousy,  and 
investigate  calmly  and  dispassionately  this  mo- 
mentous question.  When  once  inquiry  is  tho- 
roughly aroused  in  England,  I  do  not  fear  the 
result.  If,  however,  obstinacy  and  pride  are 
allowed  to  blind  our  ship-builders,  they  will 
richly  merit  the  fate  that  will  inevitably  befall 
them,  namely,  to  be  soundly  beaten  by  American 
naval  architects. 

We  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  ten  days  and  a  half 
from  New  York,  during  which  time  the  engines 
were  never  stopped,  and  not  the  slightest  acci- 
dent happened. 


THE  battij:s  on  the  LAKES.» 

BY  J.  T.  HEADLEY. 

macdonocgh's  victory  on  lake  champlain. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1814  the  English  at 
the  northern,  and  the  Americans  at  the 
•outhem  portion  of  the  lake,  had  been  busy  in 
building  ships  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  this 
•heet  of  water,  whose  head  pierces  so  deep  into 
the  bosom  of  New  York.  The  latter  had  at 
length  assembled  a  flotilla  consisting  of  four 
▼essels — the  largest  carrying  twenty-six  guns 
— and  ten  galleys,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  Macdonough.  After  some  skirmish- 
ing, this  little  fleet,  which  early  in  the  season 
lay  in  Otter  Creek,  was  got  into  the  lake  and 
steered  for  Plattsburg  Day,  to  assist  Macomb  in 
kis  defense  of  the  town.  This  bay  opens  to  the 
•outhward,  and  instead  of  piercing  the  mainland 
at  right  angles,  runs  north,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  lake  itself  A  narrow  tongue  of  land  divides 
it  from  the  main  water,  the  extreme  point  of 


*  From  Headley's  "  Second  War  with  England ;"  now 
Ittthe  press  of  Cliirles  Scnbaer,  New  York. 


which  is  called  Cumberland  Head.  Just  within 
its  mouth,  and  nearly  opposite  where  the  tur- 
bulent Saranac  empties  into  it,  Macdonough 
anchored  his  vessels,  on  the  2d  of  September. 
Between  him  and  the  main-land  was  a  large 
shoal  and  an  island  which  eflfectually  blocked 
the  approach  of  vessels  on  that  side. 

The  English  fleet  sent  to  attack  him,  con- 
sisted also  of  four  vessels — the  largest  mount- 
ing 32  guns — and  13  galleys.  The  American 
force,  all  told,  was  14  vessels,  mounting  86 
guns  and  carrying  850  men,  while  that  of  the 
English  was  17  vessels,  mounting  96  guns  and 
carrying  1000  men.  The  largest,  the  Gonfiance, 
**  had  the  gun  deck  of  a  frigate,'"  and  by  her 
superior  size  and  strength,  and  her  30  long 
twenty-fours,  was  considered  a  match  for  any 
two  vessels  in  Macdonough's  squadron.  Cap- 
tain Downie,  who  conunandcd  the  British  fleet, 
joined  his  gun  boats  at  the  Isle  au  Motte  on 
the  8th  of  September,  where  he  lay  at  anch<v 
till  the  1 1th.  In  the  mean  time,  Prevost,  whose 
batteries  were  all  erected,  remained  silent  be- 
hind his  works,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
before  he  should  commence  his  fire. 

During  those  sleepless  nights  and  days  of 
agitation,  young  Macdonough  lay  calmly  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  his  superior  foe,  while 
Macomb  was  straining  every  nerve  to  complete 
his  defenses.  Fearless,  frank,  and  social,  the 
young  General  moved  among  his  soldiers  with 
such  animation  and  confidence,  that  they  caught 
his  spirit,  and  like  the  Green  Mountain  boys 
and  yeomanry  of  New  York  at  Saratoga,  re- 
solved to  defend  their  homes  to  the  last. 

At  length,  on  Sunday  morning,  September 
nth,  just  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern 
mountains,  the  American  guard  boat,  on  the 
watch,  was  seen  rowing  swiftly  into  the  harbor. 
It  reported  the  enemy  in  sight  The  drums 
immediately  beat  to  quarters,  and  every  vessel 
was  cleared  for  acticm  The  preparations  being 
completed,  young  Macdonough  summoned  his 
officers  around  him,  and  there,  on  the  deck  of 
the  Saratoga,  read  the  prayers  of  the  ritual  be- 
fore entering  into  battle,  and  that  voice,  which 
soon  after  rung  Kke  a  clarion  amid  the  carnage, 
sent  heavenward,  in  earnest  tones,  **  Stir  up  thy 
strength,  O  Lord,  and  come  and  help  us,  for 
thou  givest  not  always  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
but  canst  save  by  many  or  by  few.'*  It  was  a 
solemn  and  thrilling  spectacle,  and  one  never 
before  witnessed  on  a  vessel  of  war  cleared  for 
action.  A  young  commander  who  had  the 
courage  thus  to  brave  the  derision  and  sneers 
which  such  an  act  was  sure  to  provoke,  would 
fight  his  vessel  while  there  was  a  plank  left  to 
stand  on.  Of  the  deeds  of  daring  done  on  that 
day  of  great  achievements,  none  evinced  so  bold 
and  firm  a  heart  as  this  act  of  religious  worship 

At  eight  o'clock  the  crews  of  the  different 
vessels  could  see,  over  the  tongue  of  land  that 
divided  the  bay  from  the  lake,  the  topsails  of 
the  enemy  moving  steadily  down.  They  had 
also  been  seen  from  shore,  and  every  eminence 
around  was  covered  with  anxious  spectators. 


And  a  quarter ;  and  as  flag  after  flag  stmck,  the 
galleys  took  to  tlieir  sweeps  and  escaped. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  cannonade, 
eame,  at  intervals,  the  explosions  on  shore. 
The  first  gun  in  the  bay  was  the  signal  for 
Prevost  on  land,  and  as  the  thunder  of  his  heavy 
batteries  mingled  in  with  the  incessant  broad- 
sides of  the  contending  squadrons,  the  very 
shores  trembled,  and  far  over  the  lake,  amidst 
the  quiet  farm-houses  of  Vermont,  the  echoes 
rolled  away,  carrying  anxiety  and  fear  into 
hundreds  of  &milies.  Its  shore  was  Uned  with 
men,  gazing  intently  in  the  direction  of  Platts- 
burgh,  as  though  fl*ora  the  smoke  that  rolled 
heavenward  some  tiding  smight  be  got  of  how 
the  battle  was  going. 

To  the  spectators  on  the  commanding  heights 
around  nattsburgfa,  the  scene  was  indescribably 
fearful  and  thrilling.  It  was  as  if  two  volcanoes 
were  raging  below — ^turning  that  quiet  Sabbath 
morning  into  a  scene  wild  and  awful  as  the 
strife  of  fiends.  But  when  the  firing  in  the  bay 
ceased,  and  the  American  flag  was  still  seen 
flying,  and  the  Union  Jack  down,  there  went 
np  a  shout  that  shook  the  hills.  From  the 
water  to  the  shore,  and  back  again,  the  deafen- 
ing huzzas  echoed  and  re-echoed.  The  Ameri- 
can army  took  up  the  shout,  and  sending  it 
high  and  clear  over  the  thunder  of  cannon,  spread 
dismay  and  astomshment  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  camp. 

The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  all  but 
twenty  fell  on  board  the  Saratoga  and  Eagle — 
that  of  the  English  was  never  fully  known, 
though  it  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  double. 

perry's   victory    ox    LAKR    ERIK. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  York  and  George, 
by  which  the  river  of  Niagara  was  opened  to 
American  navigation,  Captain  Perry  was  able 
to  take  some  vessels  bought  for  the  service  from 
Black  Rock  intoL  ake  Erie.  The  lake  at  the 
time  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British  fleet, 
Commanded  by  Captain  Barclay,  and  Perry  ran 
great  hazard  in  encountering  it  before  he  could 
reach  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  where  the  other 
vessels  to  compose  his  squadron  had  been  built. 
He,  however,  reached  this  spacious  harbor  just 
as  the  English  hove  in  sight.  Having  now 
collected  his  whole  force  he  made  vigorous 
preparations  to  get  to  sea.  By  the  first  ef  Au- 
gust he  was  ready  to  set  sail,  but  the  enemy 
lay  oflf  the  harbor,  across  the  mouth  of  which 
extended  a  bar,  that  he  was  afraid  to  cross 
under  a  heavy  fire.  To  his  great  delight,  how- 
ever, the  British  fleet  suddenly  disappeared — 
Captain  Barclay,  not  dreaming  that  his  adver- 
sary was  ready  to  go  to  sea,  having  gone  to  the 
Canada  shore. 

Perry  was  at  this  time  a  mere  youth,  of  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  but  ardent,  chivalrous,  and 
full  of  energy  and  resource.  From  the  time  he 
arrived  on  the  frontier,  the  winter  previous,  he 
had  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  and 
equip  a  fleet.  Materials  had  to  be  brought  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  dragged  hundreds 


of  miles  over  bad  roads  and  across  unbridgsd 
streams.  But  after  his  vessels  were  ready  fof 
sea,  he  was  destitute  of  crews.  To  his  repeated 
and  urgent  calls  for  men,  only  promises  wei# 
retnmdl,  nor  did  they  arrive  tUl  the  Englisk 
had  been  able  to  finish  and  equip  a  large  vessel, 
the  Detroit,  which  gave  them  a  decided  prepon- 
derance. Perry  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
attack  the  hostile  fleet  before  it  received  this 
accession  of  strength,  but  prevented  from  doirig 
this  through  want  of  men,  he  was  at  ii|st  -com^ 
polled  to  abandon  all  his  efforts,  ot  take  his 
chance  with  his  motley,  untrained  crew,  in  an 
action  where  the  superiority  was  manifest.  He 
boldly  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  and  taking 
advantage  of  Barclay's  sudden  departure,  gave 
orders  for  the  men  to  repair  immediately  on 
board  ship,  and  dropped  with  eight  of  his  squad- 
ron down  the  harbor  to  the  bar.  It  was  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  young  Perry,  impressed  with 
the  great  issues  to  himself  and  his  country  froA 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  sent  his  boat 
ashore  for  a  clergyman,  requesting  him  to  hold 
religious  services  on  board  his  ship.  Ail  tho 
officers  of  the  squadron  were  assembled  on  the 
deck  of  the  Lawrence,  and  listened  to  an  im* 
pressive  address  on  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country.  Prayer  was  then  offered  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause.  Young  Perry  reverently 
listening  to  the  voice  of  prayer,  as  he  is  going 
forth  to  battle,  and  young  Macdonougb  lifting 
his  own  in  supplication  to  God,  after  his  decks 
are  cleared  for  action,  furnish  striking  and  beau- 
tiful examples  to  naval  men. 

Next  morning  the  water  being  smooth,  th6 
guns  of  the  Lawrence,  the  largest  vessel,  wer« 
taken  out,  and  two  scows  placed  alongside  and 
filled  till  they  sunk  to  the  water's  edge.  Pieces 
of  timber  were  then  run  through  the  forward 
and  after  ports  of  the  vessel,  and  made  fiist  by 
blocks  to  the  scows.  All  being  ready,  the  water 
was  pumped  out  of  them,  and  the  vessel  slowly 
rose  over  the  bar.  She  stuck  last,  however,  on 
the  top,  and  the  scows  had  to  be  sunk  again 
before  she  finally  floated  clear  and  moved  off 
into  deep  water.  The  men  worked  all  night  to 
get  this  one  brig  over.  The  schooners  passed 
easily,  and  moored  outside.  The  Lawrence  was 
scarcely  once  more  afloat  before  the  returning 
fleet  hove  in  sight.  Perry  immediately  pre- 
pared for  action.  But  Barclay,  after  reconnoi- 
tring for  half  an  hour,  crowded  all  sail  and  dis- 
appeared again  up  the  lake.  The  next  day 
Perry  sailed  in  pursuit,  but  after  cruising  a 
whole  day  without  finding  the  enemy,  returned 
to  take  in  supplies.  On  the  12th  of  August  he 
was  about  to  start  again,  when  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  expected  ^proach  of  a  party 
of  seamen  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain  El- 
liot. Waiting  a  day  or  two  to  receive  this 
welcome  aid,  he  set  sail  for  Sandusky,  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Gen.  Harrison 
and  the  northwestern  army.  He  then,  on  the 
86th,  returned  to  Maiden,  where  the  British  fleet 
lay,  and  going  into  Put-in  Bay,  a  haven  in  its 
vicinity,  waited  for  the  enemy  to  coma  out. 
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Here  many  of  hU  crew  were  taken  sick  with 
fever,  which  at  la«t  seised  him,  together  with 
the  three  surgeons  of  the  squadron.  He  was 
not  able  to  leave  his  cabin  till  the  early  part  of 
September,  when  he  received  an  additional  re- 
inforcement o(  a  hundred  volunteers.  These 
troops  came  from  Harrison's  army,  and  were 
mostly  Kentucky  militia  and  soldiers,  from  the 
S^th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  all  volunteers 
for  the  approaching  battle.  The  Kentuckians, 
most  of  them,  had  never  seen  a  square-rigged 
vessel  before,  and  wandered  up  and  down  ex- 
amining every  room  and  part  of  the  ship  with- 
out scruple.  Dressed  in  their  fringed  linsey- 
woolsey  hunting-shirts,  with  their  muskets  in 
their  hands,  they  made  as  novel  a  marine  corps 
US  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  battle-ship. 

On  the  morning  o(  the  10th  of  September,  it 
was  announced  that  the  British  fleet  was  com- 
ing out  of  Maiden,  and  Perry  immediately  set 
sail  to  meet  it.  His  squadron  consisted  of  three 
brigs,  the  Lawrence,  Niagara,  and  Caledonia, 
the  Trippe,  a  sloop,  and  five  schooners,  carry- 
ing in  all  fifly-four  guns.  That  of  the  British 
was  composed  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty- 
three  guns.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and 
the  light  breeze  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  the  two  squadrons,  with  all  sails 
set,  slowly  approached  each  other.  The  weath- 
er-gage, at  first,  was  with  the  enemy,  but  Perry 
impatient  to  close,  resolved  to  waive  this  ad- 
vantage, and  kept  standing  on,  when  the  wind 
unexpectedly  shifted  in  his  favor.  Captain 
Barclay  observing  this,  immediately  hove  to, 
and  lying  with  his  topsails  aback,,  waited  the 
approach  of  his  adversary.  With  all  his  canvas 
out,  Perry  bore  slowly  and  steadily  down  before 
the  wind.  The  breeze  was  so  light  that  he 
could  scarcely  make  two  miles  an  hour.  The 
shore  was  lined  with  spectators,  gazing  on  the 
exciting  spectacle,  and  watching  with  intense 
anxiety  the  movements  of  the  American  squad- 
ron. Not  a  cloud  dimmed  the  clear  blue  sky 
overhead,  and  the  lake  lay  like  a  mirror,  reflect- 
ing its  beauty  and  its  purity.  Perry,  in  the 
Lawrence,  led  the  line. 

Taking  out  the  flag  which  had  been  previously 
prepared,  and  mounting  a  gun-slide,  be  called 
the  crew  about  him,  and  said,  **  My  brave  lads, 
this  flag  contains  the  last  words  of  Captain 
I.4iwrence.  Shall  I  hoist  itV  **Ay,  ay,  sir,*' 
was  the  cheerful  response.  Up  went  the  flag 
with  a  will,  and  as  it  swayed  to  the  breeze  it 
was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  deck. 
As  the  rest  of  the  squadron  beheld  that  flag 
floating  from  the  mainmast  of  their  command- 
er's vessel,  and  saw  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship !" 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  action,  a  long,  loud 
cheer  rolled  down  the  line. .  The  excitement 
spread  below,  and  all  the  sick  that  could  move, 
tumbled  up  to  aid  in  the  approaching  combat. 
Perry  then  visited  every  gun,  having  a  word 
of  encouragement  for  each  captain.  Seeing 
9ome  of  the  gallant  tars  who  had  served  on  board 
the  Constitution,  many  of  whom  now  stood 
with  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  all 


cleared  for  action,  he  said^  *^Well,  boys,  are 
you  ready  V*  '*All  ready,  your  honor,"  was 
the  quick  response.  **  I  need  not  say  any  thmg 
to  you.  You  know  how  to  beat  those  fellows,** 
be  added  smilingly,  as  he  passed  on. 

The  wind  was  so  light  that  it  took  an  koiur 
and  a  half,  after  all  the  preparations  had  been 
made,  to  reach  the  hostile  squadron.  This  long 
interval  of  idleness  and  suspense  was  harder  to 
bear  than  the  battle  itself  Every  man  stood 
silently  watching  the  enemy's  vessels,  or  in  low 
and  earnest  tones  conversed  with  each  other, 
leaving  requests  and  messages  to  friends  in  case 
they  fell.  Perry  gave  his  last  direction,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  Hambleton — lied  weights 
to  his  public  papers,  in  order  to  have  them  ready 
to  cast  overboard  if  he  should  be  defeated — nad. 
over  his  wife's  letters  for  the  last  time,  and  then 
tore  them  up,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  see 
those  records  of  the  heart,  and  turned  away,  re- 
marking, "  Tku  is  the  most  important  day  of  my 
life."  The  de^p  seriousness  and  silence  that 
had  fallen  on  the  ship,  was  at  last  broken  by  the 
blast  of  a  bugle  that  came  ringing  over  the  water 
from  the  Detroit,  followed  by  cheers  from  the 
whole  British  squadron.  A  single  gun,  whose 
shot  went  skipping  past  the  Lawrence,  first  ut^ 
tered  its  stem  challenge,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  the  long  guns  of  tbe  enemy  began  to  play  on 
the  American  fleet.  Being  a  mUe  and  a  half 
distant.  Perry  could  not  use  his  carronades,  and 
he  was  /exposed  to  this  fire  for  half  an  hour  be. 
fore  he  could  get  within  range.  Steering  straight 
for  the  Detroit,  a  vessel  a  fourth  larger  than 
his  own,  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  schooners 
that  lagged  behind  close  up  within  half  cable's 
length.  Those  orders,  the  last  he  gave  during 
the  battle,  were  passed  by  trumpet  from  vessel 
to  vessel.  The  light  wind  having  nearly  died 
away,  the  Lawrence  suflTered  severely  before  she 
could  get  near  enough  to  open  with  her  carron- 
ades, and  she  had  scarcely  taken  her  position 
before  the  fire  of  three  vessels  was  directed  upon 
her.  Enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke,  Perry 
strove  desperately  to  maintain  his  ground  till  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  could  close,  and  for  two  hours 
sustained  without  flinching  this  unequal  contest. 
The  balls  crashed  incessantly  through  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  dismounting  the  guns  and  strewing 
the  deck  with  the  dead,  until  at  length,  with 
'*  every  brace  and  bow-line  shot  away,"  she  lay 
an  unmanageable  wreck  on  the  water.  But  still 
through  the  smoke,  as  it  went  before  the  hea^ 
broadsides,  bar  colors  were  seen  flying,  and  still 
gleamed  forth  in  the  sunlight  that  glorious 
motto—**  DonU  give  up  the  ship  /"  Calm  and 
unmoved  at  the  slaughter  around  him  and  his 
own  desperate  position.  Perry  gave  his  orders 
tranquilly,  as  though  executing  a  manauvre. 
Although  in  his  first  battle,  and  unaccustomod 
to  scenes  of  carnage,  his  face  gave  no  token  of 
the  emotions  that  mastered  him.  Advancing  to 
assist  a  sailor  whose  gun  had  got  out  of  order, 
he  saw  the  poor  fellow  struck  from  his  side  by 
a  twenty-four  pound  shot,  and  expire  without  a 
groan.     His  second  lieutenant  fell  at  his  feet 
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Lieutenant  Brooks,  a  gay,  cksbing  officer,  of 
extraordinary  personal  beauty,  while  speaking 
cheerfully  to  him,  was  dashed  by  a  cannon-ball 
to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  and  mangled  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  His  shrieks  and  im- 
ploring cries  to  Perry  to  kill  him  and  end  his 
misery,  were  heard  even  above  the  roar  of  the 
guns  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  The  dying  who 
strewed  the  deck  would  turn  their  eyes  in  mute 
inquiry  upon  their  youthful  commander,  as  if  to 
be  told  they  had  done  their  duty.  The  living,  as 
a  sweeping  shot  rent  huge  gaps  in  the  ranks  of 
their  companions,  looked  a  moment  into  his  face 
to  read  its  expression,  and  then  stepped  quietly 
into  the  places  left  vacant. 

Lieutenant  Yarnall,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  head,  and  another  round  his  neck, 
to  stanch  the  blood  flowing  from  two  wounds, 
his  nose  swelled  to  a  monstrous  size,  from  a 
splinter  having  passed  through  it,  disfigured  and 
covered  with  gore,  moved  amid  this  terrific  scene 
the  very  genius  of  havoc  and  carnage.  Ap- 
proaching Perry,  he  told  him  every  officer  in  his 
division  was  killed.  Others  were  given  him,  but 
he  soon  returned  with  the  same  dismal  tidings. 
Perry  then  told  him  he  must  get  along  by  him- 
self, as  he  had  no  more  to  ftirnish  him,  and  the 
gallant  man  went  back  alone  to  his  guns.  Once 
only  did  the  shadow  of  any  emotion  pass  over 
the  countenance  of  this  intrepid  commander.  He 
had  a  brother  on  board,  only  twelve  years  old. 
The  little  fellow,  who  had  had  two  balls  pass 
through  his  hat,  and  been  struck  with  splinters, 
was  still  standing  by  the  side  of  his  brother, 
stunned  by  the  awful  cannonading  and  carnage 
around  hiik,  when  he  suddenly  fell.  For  a  mo- 
ment Perry  thought  he  too  was  gone,  but  he  had 
only  been  krtocked  down  by  a  hammock,  which 
a  cannon-ball  had  hurled  against  him. 

At  length  every  gun  was  dismounted  but  one, 
still  Perry  fought  with  that  till  at  last  it  also  was 
knocked  from  the  carriage.  Out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred men  with  whom  a  few  hours  before  he  had 
gone  into  battle,  only  eighteen  stood  up  un- 
wounded.  Looking  through  the  smoke  he  saw 
the  Niagara,  apparently  uncrippled,  drifting  out 
of  the  liattle.  lieapii^g  into  a  boat  with  his  young 
brother,  he  said  to  his  remaining  officer,  **  If  a 
victory  is  to  be  gained,  I  will  gain  it,'*  and  stand- 
ing erect,  tokl  the  sailors  to  give  way  with  a 
will.  The  enemy  observed  the  movement,  and 
immediately  directed  their  fire  upon  the  boat. 
Oars  were  splintered  in  the  rowers'  hands  by 
musket  balls,  and  the  men  themselves  covered 
with  spray  from  the  round  shot  and  grape  that 
smote  the  water  on  every  side.  Passing  swiftly 
through  the  iron  storm  he  reached  the  Niagara 
in  safety,  and  as  the  survivors  of  the  Lawrence 
saw  him  go  up  the  vessePs  side,  they  gave  a 
hearty  cheer.  Finding  her  sound  and  Whole, 
Perry  backed  his  maintop  sail,  and  flung  out  his 
signal  for  close  action.  From  vessel  to  vessel 
the  answering  signals  went  up  in  the  sunlight, 
and  three  cheers  rang  over  the  water.  He  then 
gave  bis  sails  to  the  wind,  and  bore  steadily 
down  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line.     Re- 


serving his  fire  as  he  advanced,  he  passed  alone 
through  the  hostile  fleet,  within  close  pistol 
range,  wrapt  in  flame  as  he  swept  on.  Deliver- 
ing his  broadsides  right  and  left,  he  spread  hor* 
ror  and  death  through  the  decks  of  the  Detroit 
and  I^dy  Prevost.  Rounding  to  as  he  passed 
the  line,  he  laid  his  vessel  dose  to  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  poured  in  his  rapid  fire.  The 
shrieks  that  rung  out  from  the  Detroit  were 
heard  even  above  the  deafening  cannonade,  whik 
the  crew  of  the  Lady  Prevost,  unable  to  stand 
the  fire,  ran  below,  leaving  their  wounded,  stun- 
ned, and  bewildered  commander  alone  on  deck, 
leaning  his  face  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  vacantly 
on  the  passing  ship.  The  ether  American  ves- 
sels having  come  up,  the  action  at  once  became 
general.  To  the  spectators  from  the  shore,  th« 
scene  at  this  moment  was  indescribably  thrill* 
ing.  Far  out  on  the  calm  water  lay  a  white 
cloud,  from  out  whose  tortured  bosem  broke  in- 
cessant flashes  and  thunder  claps — the  loud 
echoes  rolling  heavily  away  over  the  deep,  and 
dying  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  forest. 

An  action  so  close  and  murderous  could  not 
last  long,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  victoiy 
inclined  to  the  Americans,  for  while  the  enemy** 
fire  sensibly  slackened,  the  signal  for  close  action 
was  still  flying  from  the  Niagara,  and  from  every 
American  vessel  the  answering  signal  floated 
proudly  in  the  wind.  In  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  the  first  signal  was  made  the  battle  waa 
over.  A  white  handkerchief  waved  from  the 
tafTrail  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  announced  the 
surrender.  The  firing  ceased ;  the  smoke  slowly 
cleared  away,  revealing  the  two  fleets  commin- 
gled, shattered,  and  torn,  and  strewed  with  dead. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  killed  and  wouudcd. 

Perry  having  secured  the  prisoners,  returned 
to  the  Lawrence,  lying  a  wreck  in  the  distance, 
whither  she  had  helplessly  drifted.  She  had 
struck  her  flag  before  he  closed  with  the  Niag- 
ara, but  it  was  now  flying  again.  Net  a  word 
was  spoken  as  he  went  over  the  vessel's  side ;  a 
silent  grasp  of  the  hand  was  the  only  sign  of 
recognition,  for  the  deck  around  was  covered 
with  dismembered  limbs,  and  brains  ;  while  the 
bodies  of  twenty  officers  and  men  lay  in  ghastly 
groups  before  him. 

As  the  sun  went  down  over  the  still  lake  his 
last  beams  looked  on  a  mournful  spectacle. 
Those  ships,  stripped  of  their  spars  and  canvas, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  swept  by  a  hurricane, 
while  desolation  covered  their  decks.  At  twi- 
light the  seamen  who  had  fallen  on  hoard  the 
American  fleet  were  committed  to  the  deep, 
and  the  solemn  burial  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  read  over  them. 

The  uproar  of  the  day  had  ceased,  and  deep 
silence  rested  on  the  two  squadrons,  riding 
quietly  at  anchor,  broken  only  by  the  stifled 
groans  of  the  wounded,  that  were  echoed  from 
ship  to  ship.  As  Perry  sat  that  night  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  I..awrence.  conversing  with  ^ 
his  few  remaining  oHicers.  while  ever  and  anon 
the  moans  of  his  brave  comrades  below  were 


borne  to  hiB  ear,  he  was  solemn  and  subdued. 
The  exciting  scene  through  which  he  had  safe- 
ly passed — the  heavy  load  taken  from  his  heart 
^-the  reflection  that  his  own  life  had  been 
spared,  and  the  consciousness  that  his  Uttle 
brother  was  slumbering  sweetly  and  unhurt  in 
his  hammock  beside  him,  awakened  emotions 
of  gratitude  to  God ;  and  he  gravely  remarked, 
**  I  believe  that  my  wife^s  prayers  have  saved 
me." 

It  had  been  a  proud  day  for  him  ;  and  as  he 
lay  that  night  and  thought  what  a  change  a 
few  hours  had  wrought  in  his  fortunes,  feelings 
of  exultation  might  well  swell  his  bosom.  Such 
unshaken  composure — such  gallant  bearing — 
•tern  resolution,  and  steadiness  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  in 
his  first  battle,  exhibit  a  marvelous  strength  of 
character,  and  one  wonders  more  at  him  than 
his  success. 

It  was  a  great  victory;  and,  as  the  news 
spread,  bonfires,  illuminations,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, and  shouts  of  excited  multitudes  announ- 
ced the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  nation.  The 
gallant  bearing  of  Perry — his  daring  passage  in 
an  open  boat  through  the  enemy's  fire  to  the 
Niagara — the  motto  on  his  flag — the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  his  vessel  alone  through  the 
enemy's  line,  and  then  closed  in  half  pistol  shot 
— his  laconic  account  of  the  victory  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary ^f  the  Navy,  **  Ws  havb  mbt 

THE    BNBMY,    AND    THBY   ARB    ODRS" — furuished 

endless  themes  for  discussion  and  eulogy,  and 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  front  rank  of 
heroes. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  funeral  of  the 
officers  of  the  two  fleets  took  place.  A  little 
opening  on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  a  wild  and 
solitary  spot,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  in- 
terment. It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  not 
a  breath  of  air  rufiied  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
or  moved  the  still  forest  that  fringed  that  lone- 
ly clearing.  The  sun  shone  brightly  down  on 
the  new-made  graves,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  Sabbath  stiliess  that  rested  on  forest  and 
lake.  The  fallen  oflicers,  each  in  his  appropriate 
uniform,  were  laid  on  platforms  made  to  receive 
them,  and  placed,  with  their  hands  across  their 
breasts,  in  the  barges.  As  these  were  rowed 
gently  away,  the  boats  fell  in  behind  in  long 
procession,  and  the  whole  swept  slowly  lUid 
sadly  toward  the  place  of  burial.  The  flags 
drooped  mournfully  in  the  still  air,  the  dirge 
to  which  the  oars  kept  time  rose  and  fell  in 
solemn  strains  over  the  water,  while  minute- 
guns  from  the  various,  vessels  blended  their 
impressive  harmony  with  the  scene.  The  day 
before  had  been  one  of  strife  and  carnage,  but 
those  who  had  closed  in  mortal  hate,  now 
mourned  like  a  band  of  brothers  for  their  fallen 
leaders,  and,  gathering  together  around  the 
place  of  burial,  gazed  a  last  farewell,  and  firing 
one  volley  over  the  nameless  graves,  turned 
sadly  away.  There,  in  that  wild  spot,  with  the 
sullen  waves  to  sing  their  perpetual  dirge,  they 
^pt  the  sleep  of  the  brave.     They  had  fought 


gallantly,  and  it  mattered  not  to  them  the  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  for  they  had*  gone  to  that  still 
land  where  human  strifes  are  forgotten,  and 
the  clangor  of  battle  never  comes. 

LOVE  SNUFFED  OUT. 

I  DON'T  know  that  I  have  any  Puritan  blood  in 
my  veins ;  but  the  moment  I  found  myself, 
'really  engaged  to  help  my  friend  marry  an  heir- 
ess, I  felt  some  compunction. 

**  Doesn't  your  conscience  prick  you  in  this 
matter?"  inquired  I. 

"  What  does  my  young  friend  mean  by  con- 
science !"  replied  Don  Bobtail. 

**"  Why,  are  you  not  afraid  that  you  may  really 
make  the  womaayou  marry  for  money  unhappy  1" 

**  I  am  not  yet  conscious  of  that  fear,  and  in 
any  case,  I  should  be  more  likely  to  consider  the 
happiness  of  the  gentleman  in  question." 

"  But,  n^  dear  Don  Bobtail,  is  that  not  rather 
a  selfish  view!"     • 

**  Certainly  it  is  selfish,  my  young  friend.  But 
with  whom  have  I  the  most  vivid  sympathy? 
whose  pains  pain  me!  whose  pleasures  please 
me?  with  whom  and  for  whom  do  I  sufler, 
think,  act  ?  To  whose  misfortune  am  I  not  re- 
signed?" 

**  Decidedly  to  those  of  Don  Bobtail  Fandan- 
go," replied  I. 

"  Precisely.  Yet  I  am  the  only  person  who 
is  not  at  last  resigned  to  them.  I  endure  your 
sorrows  with  per Ject  equanimity.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause I  know  that  if  there  is  any  way  to  mitigate 
them,  there  is  an  individual  who  will  not  fail  to 
discover  it." 

** Meaning  me?'' 

*'  Infallibly.  My  first  and  deepest  interest  is 
in  myself.  It  is  so  in  the  nature  of  things :  and 
if  (in  my  case  a  rather  vague  supposition)  if.  I 
have  a  very  delicate  conscience  which  leads  me 
to  prefer  your  well-being,  for  instance,  to  my 
own,  it  is  only  a  refined  selfishness  ;  inasmuch 
as,  in  that  case,  self-sacrifice  secures  my  own 
happiness." 

The  Embassador  took  snuff  with  a  satisfied 
air.  I  could  say  nothing,  for  I  am  not  a  meta- 
physician. But  what  an  invaluable  friend,  as  I 
wrote  my  maiden  aunt,  then  in  the  country,  is 
a  man  who  is  not  only  perfect  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  but  who  enjoys  so  clear  a  perception 
of  principles. 

**  Hence  you  see,"  continued  the  Don,  as  he 
returned  his  snufil^box  to  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
**that  in  a  marriage  for  money  there  are  two 
parties  and  two  interests.  If  I,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  am  one  of  those  parties,  you  will 
see  whose  happiness  I  shall  naturally  consider. 
I  give  the  lady  credit  for  being  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.  If  we  both  look  to  one  interest,  who 
takes  care  of  the  other  ?  Nothing  should  be  so 
cautiously  managed  as  a  little  affair  of  this 
kind." 

•*  True,"  said  I,  '*  but  where  is  the  glow  of 
feeling  ?" 

"  To  what  glow  of  feeling  do  you  now  refer  1" 
inquired  the  Don,  with  a  pu7.z*^d  air. 
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'*  Why  t  the  bloom  of  emotion,  the  enthiMiaioa 
of  young  hearts,*'  cried  I. 

*'I  am  not  familiar  with  those  blooms  and 
enthusiasms/*  returned  the  Embassador  quietly. 

^DonH  you  believe  in  love,  Don  Fandango 
Bobtail  V^  gasped  I,  with  a  shudder. 

The  Don  took  snuflT. 

**  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  boy,**  after  looking  at 
me  sorrowfully  for  a  few  moments,  "  that  yon 
read  novels." 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  I,  "and  forget  this 
work-day  world  in  the  fascinations  of  fiction." 

"You  redd  Bulwerl" 

I  nodded. 

"And  Dickens t" 

I  shook  my  hea(|. 

"And  Disraeli!" 

My  eyes  sparkled. 

"And  James?" 

They  filled  with  tears. 

"Poor  fellow!" 

We  walked  on  silently  for  some  moments.  At 
iengtk  the  Don  said  to  me : 

"  Let  me  relate  to  you  a  little  episode  of  blooms 
and  enthusiasms.  When  I  was  eighteen  years 
old  my  father  was  made  Minister  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Teheran  as 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy.  I  was  unsophisticat- 
ed (as  I  have  always  been),  and  occupied  myself 
in  watching  the  diflferences  in  habita  of  life, 
which  much  amused  me.  With  my  high  Span- 
ish notions  of  etiquette,  I  was  pleased  to  reach  a 
country  in  which  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the 
•ex.  The  devout  Persians,  who  are  followers 
of  AH,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  hold  that 
woman  is  the  chief  of  blessings ;  and,  as  the  poet 
Saadi  sings, 

*  Yoa  canH  have  too  much  of  a  good  th  ing,' 
they  say  to  each  other,  *  get  as  many  blessings 
as  you  can.' 

"  The  Shah  of  Persia,  who  indulges  himself 
with  six  hundred  blessings  (one  hundred  less 
than  King  Solomon),  observed  that  I  was  an 
amiable  and  modest  youth,  but  wondered  that  I 
was  content  to  look  and  learn. 

"  •  Why  is  it,'  said  he,  to  my  fother,  *  that 
the  young  Bobtail  has  no  heart's  treasure  t* 

"  *  He  is  young.  Serene  Potentate,'  replied  my 
&ther,  *  and  amuses  himself  in  his  own  way.  I 
beseech  you,  graciously  permit  him  to  mind  his 
own  business.' 

"  *  It  can  not  be,'  returned  the  Shah  of  Persia ; 
'  I  know  not  what  evil  would  befall  my  empire, 
should  there  be  one  of  my  court  without  a  heart's 
treasure.  I  will  vouchsafe  to  bestow  upon  him 
one  of  my  own  imperial  blessings.' 

"Thereupon  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  two 
thousand  slaves  entered  at  the  right,  and  two 
thousand  at  the  left,  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  Shah.  He  then  ordered  them  to  fly 
upon  the  wings  of  swiftness  to  summon  the  Dove 
of  Beauty.  Adding,  that  the  slave  who  first 
reached  that  lady  should  be  rewarded  with  the 
highest  post  in  the  empire,  and  that  the  heads 
of  all  the  rest  should  be  incontinently  struck  off. 

"  One  of  them  presently  returned,  accompanied 


by  a  vailed  figure.  '  I  vaa  young,  and  a  Span- 
iard. My  heart  kindled  in^antly.  I  stole  to  hat 
side,  and  whispered  vows  of  eternal  fidelity. 

'^ '  She  does  not  understand  Spanish,'  bM  i\m 
Shah. 

"  Then  be  stepped  up  to  the  figure,  and  lifted 
the  vail  gently,  so  that  he,  but  no  one  else,  could 
see  the  foce  beneath.  He  dropped  it,  and  wiped 
his  eyes. 

"  *  This,'  said  he,  turning  to  me,  *  this  is  Ktain 
en's  last,  best  gift  to  man.' 

"  His  emotion  overpowered  him,  and  he  said 
no  more.  My  &ther  intimated  to  ne  that  it  wae 
the  imperial  pleasure,  I  should  no  longer  scaiw 
dalise  the  Court  of  Teheran  by  not  being  ta 
love,  but  should  instantly  be  enamored  of  the 
vailed  figure. 

"  *  I  am  so  already,'  replied  I ;  and  my  father 
left  the  room,  supporting  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
who  fell  into  an  agony  of  tears ; '  and  pausing 
upon  the  threshold,  turned  toward  the  vailed 
divinity,  and,  with  outstretched  arms,  exclaim^ 
in  the  words  of  Hafiz, 

*  Ob,  woman!  ia  oar  boars  df  ease, 
Uneertain,  coy,  and  kard  to  ploase.' 

"  They  left  us  alone,  the  vailed  figure  and  the 
young  Don  Bob.  The  Shah  had  aaid  she  did  not 
understand  Spanish.  I  did  not  speak  a  word  of 
Persian.  I  thought  of  an  interpreter.  But — to 
make  bve  through  a  third  person  ! — It  would  be 
awkward.  At  least,  I  will  see  her,  thought  I, 
and  attempted  to  lift  the  vail.  It  waa  in  vain. 
She  held  it  closely  drawn  around  her  face  and 
form.  Music,  thought  I,  is  Love's  interpreter 
I  began  to  sing  the  most  mournfully  passionate 
of  love-songs.  The  vailed  figure  seated  itself. 
I  pulled  out  the  guitar,  which  every  Spanish 
gentleman  always  carries  in  his  pocket*  and 
struck  the  strings  wildly.  I  sang  more  and 
more  passionately,  until  at  length  I  saw  a  move- 
ment— the  vail  was  raised — and  I  beheld  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  women. 

"  From  that  moment  dates  my  happiness.  I 
am  amazed  when  I  reflect  how  rapidly  I  learned 
Persian,  which  I  now  speak  with  singular  par- 
ity. I  committed  pages  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  and 
the  .moral  axioms  of  the  sages,  which  I  repeated 
to  her  in  an  irresistible  manner.  We  walked  in 
the  royal  gardens,  and  sat  under  the  royal  roses. 
At  all  the  court  balls  we  walked  and  polka*d  to- 
gether. Young  Persia  was  green  with  jealousy. 
Happy  with  my  blessing,  what  cared  I  ?  The 
Court  was  no  longer  scandalized  that  the  Spai»- 
ish  Secretary  was  not  in  love. 

"  And  yet — I  had  not  said  so. 

"  Not  even  to  the  adorable  Dove  of  Beauty  had 
Don  Bob  whispered  that  he  adored  her — at  least, 
since  he  could  speak  to  her  in  her  own  language, 
r  quoted,  with  trembling  lips,  what  poets  -bad 
vowed  to  their  mistresses.  I  described  the  ap- 
pearance and  character  of  the  woman  to  whom 
I  would  willingly  devote  my  last  sigh :  and  the 
description  was  a  thrilling  portrait  of  herself 
I  looked — ^Jupiter  Ammon !  how  I  looked.  I 
sighed — ^it  would  have  kept  the  South  in  w^ 
for  a  year.     I  sang — until  the  sounds  gurgM 


into  sobs  in  my -throat,  and  tears  trickled  from 
her  eyes  as  well  as  mine.  I  wrote  reams  of 
poems  to  her  beauty.  I  sang  Troubadour-ro- 
mances which  related  oar  intimacy  nnder  other 
aames.    I  serenaded  until  Teheran  protested. 

**£TidentIy  I  was  in  love,  but  I  had  not  said 
s*.  Here  I  think,  mjr  young  friend,  was  a  fine 
crop  of  *  blooms,* '  glows  of  feeling,*  and  *  enthu- 
siasms.* I  wish  I  were  ft  noveliat,  instead  of  a 
mere  man  of  the  world.  I  would  then  treat  my 
Persian  experience  in  three  volumes  octavo,  and 
the  circulating  libraries  would  hush  to  hear. 
When  I  was  eighteen,  and  the  enamored  adorer 
of  the  Dove  of  Beauty,  I  scorned  those,  theories 
which  asserted  that  love  was  no  more  eternal 
than  the  summer.  And  when  £1  Verite,  the 
Persian  Court-jestor,  asked,  '  what  is  that  dizzi- 
ness which  will  not  let  a  fool  go  about  his  busi- 
ness 1*  I  did  not  answer,  as  I  ought  to  have  an- 
swered, •  Love  ;*  but,  simply, '  Dyspepsia,*  which 
Was  wrong. 

**  However,  it  came  at  last. 

"  We  were  sitting  one  morning  in  a  bower  of 
roses  by  BendeTniere*s  stream.  The  air  was 
soft,  and  the  nightingales  were  singing  My 
heftrt  was  melted  in  the  fervor  of  conflicting 
emotions.  I  threw  myself  upon  the  ground  in 
an  agony  of  grief  and  love.  The  violence  of 
ray  emotion  had  quite  exhausted  me,  and  I  was 
just  sinking  into  a  profound  and  refreshing  slum- 
ber, when  I  heard,  faintly  uttered,  the  words : 

•*  *  Don  Bob,  I  love  you.* 

"No  one  not  perffietly  conversant  with  the 
Persian  language  can  tell  how  those  words 
sound  in  that  tongue.  I  wai  drowned  tn  hap- 
piness, and  murmured  only :   / 

"*  Ask  my  father.* 

"  That  day  did  not  roll  by  in  hours,  it  exhaled 
in  one  fervent  sigh  of  joy.  We  did  not  hear  the 
nightingales,  nor  smell  the  roses.  I  told  my 
mistress,  whom  I  would  call  nothing  but  Dove, 
of  the  dazzling  splendors  of  the  Aihambra  in 
which  my  father  lived.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, now,  my  father  did  not  occupy  that  edi* 
fice.  But  is  love  to  be  fettered  to  cold  fact?  Is 
it  not  love  that  inspires  imagination  1  Is  any 
fable  too  fair  to  be  breathed  by  its  lips  ?  Seen 
by  *  the  glow  of  feeling*  is  not  the  landscape  of 
life  an  infinite  stretch  of  *  bloom*  1  Do  not  chide 
me,  my  dear  Smytthe,  that  in  that  crisis  of  Per- 
sian felicity,  when  I  had  just  heard  from  the  lips 
of  beauty  the  words  of  affection,  this  world  ceased 
to  be  an  aggregate  of  facts,  and  flashed  before 
my  eyes  as  a  fairy  dream. 

*'I  have  read  much  good  verse  dedicated  to 
the  subject  of  love.  But  I  remember  none  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  quito  carefully  writ- 
ton  Certainly  on  that  rapturous  day  there  was 
no  line  which  did  not  seem  to  me  frigid.  I  re- 
call that  I  repeated  Hafiz  three  times  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  it  was  only  as  a  relief,  and 
I  was  just  commencing  the  fourth  time,  when  a 
thousand  slaves  approached,  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  told  us  that  dinner  was  ready. 

'*  Vivacious  as  an  antolope  the  Dove  sprang  to 
her  feet  in  a  moment,  nor  was  I  dilatory.    Ex- 


hausted nature  craveil  sustenance,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  my  heart's  treasure,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  Saadi, 

*  Ptayed  a  goad  knif^  and  (brk  * 

**The  siesta  is  a  beautiful  feature  of  Oriental 
life.  After  dinner  Persia  sleeps.  Consequently^ 
I  slept :  and  when  I  awoke  the  moon  was  riding* 
high  in  heaven.  The  palace  of  the  Shah',  in 
which  I  resided  with  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  was  m  a  great  uproar.  Lights  were 
glancing  in  the  gardens'  and  the  court.  I  heard 
the  Muezzins  calling  in  an  unwonted  manner 
from  the  minarets.  There  was  the  sound  as  of 
a  roaring  multitude,  in  thc|  direction  of  the 
Shah*8  apartments. 

** '  Is  it  possible,'  thought  I, '  that  petty  larceny 
is  going  on  V 

**  I  was  still  asking  myself  the  question,  when 
a  preternatural  silence  appalled  me.  It  lasted 
but  a  moment,  and  then  there  came  echoing  down 
the  halls  and  thundering  through  the  courts  the 
report  of  a  sneeze  that  shook  Teheran  to  its 
foundation,  and  caused  the  Muezzins  to  rock  in 
the  minarets. 

•*  *  Ah,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet  !*  cried  I  in 
purple  horror,  '  the  imperial  nose  must  have  ex* 
ploded!** 

"  Solemn  silence  ensued.  A  few  Winter,  but 
startling  reports  of  the  same  character  followed, 
and  died  in  melancholy  reverberations,  among 
the  moonlit  pavilions.  I  sat  pale  and  anxious, 
iMraining  my  ears  for  the  slightest  whisper,  when 
I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door.     My  father  came  in. 

*'*Bohtail,*  said  he  sadly,-*!  have  incurred 
eternal,  disgrace  We  must  leave  to-morrow 
morning  You  know  how  universal  among  the 
Persians  is  the  practice  of  snufT-taking ;  and  it 
was  because  of  the  harmony  of  that  taste  with 
that  of  our  beloved  country,  which  induced  me 
to  accept  a  mission  to  a  court  where  I  could 
take  snufT  tranquilly  and  without  exciting  curi- 
osity. How  could  I  know  that  the  present  Shah 
of  Persia  is  too  delicately  organized  to  endure 
that  mild  titillation  of  the  nasal  nerves,  and  that 
therefore  the  use  of  snuff  in  his  presence  is 
strictly  forbidden  ?  If  one  of  his  six  hundred 
blessings  should  be  found  guilty  of  snuff-taking 
she  would  be  instantly  repudiated.  Not  twenty 
minutes  since,  I  was  Admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the^  Shah.  During  a  moment  of  diplomatic  si- 
lence, and  just  as  his  Highness  had  remarked 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  I  ventured  to 
draw  out  my  box,  open  it,  and  present  it  to  his 
Highness,  who  instantly  fell  back,  in  a  mortal 
sneeze.  Hence  the  confusion,  the  noise,  th6 
disgrace.  The  Muezzins  are  calling  upon  AH, 
and  all  Teheran  is  upon  its  knees  supplicating 
for  the  Shah.  We  must  leave  to-morrow,  my 
son,  and  be  grateful  if  we  get  off  with  our  heads 
on: 

"Thus  my  father.  I  had  but  one  thought. 
Young  Spanish  secretaries  in  love  ahvays  have 
but  one  tfiought — that  of  their  Queen  of  Beauty. 
I  asked  my  4tber  if  he  was  aware  of  the  state 
of  my  affections — if  he  knew  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  etiquette  of  Teheran,  I  had  fallen  in  love 
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with  the  Dove  of  Beauty.  He  remembered  the  I 
interview  with  the  Shah,  and  could  not  be  sur- 
pri^d 

*'  *  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  ton/  said  he,  *  that 
circumstances — * 

" '  Sir/  interrupted  I, '  I  despise  circumstances.* 
*  "'Circumstances  will  then  destroy -you/  re- 
plied my  father*  calmly.  *  What  do  you  eipeet 
to  do  in  Spain  with  a  Persian  wife^l  I  really 
hope  you  will  act  like  a  sensible  man.* 

*'  *  Father/  said  I,  *  when  young  hearts  are 
tenderly  united,  they  fear  no  ill  but  the  decline 
of  affection.* 

**■  My  father  took  snuff— a  hereditary  habit. 

**  *  When  I  return  with  my  young  and  blush- 
ing bride  to  my  natiye  land.  I  shall  hire  (with 
your  approbation)  a  small  cottage  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Madrid,  dance  the  fandango  with  my 
Wife  ail  day,  and  sing  and  play  to  her  upon  the 
guitar  all  night  Surely  nothing  can  be  more 
sensible  than  that — for  a  man  in  love.* 

*'  My  (ather  assented. 

**  *  1  am  glad  to  see,*  he  said,  *  that  you  are 
truly  my  son.  and  even  thus  early  display  your 
hereditary  good  sense.  For,  of  course,  if  you 
propose  to  pass  life  in  dancing  and  smging,  you 
have  ascertained  that  the  Shah  will  give  a  liberal 
dowry  to  your  wife.* 

"  '  My  dear  father,*  I  hurried  to  say*  *  I  assure 
you  I  have  taken  no  soch  mercenary  view  of 
the  case.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  dependent 
upon  your  bounty,  and  my  peerless  bride  comes 
to  me  rich  only  in  loveliness.* 

" '  And  loveliness  will  pay  your  rent,  and 
buy  you  guitars,  and  pomegranates,  I  suppose,* 
cried  my  father,  in  a  fine  Spanish  wrath. 

"  *  I've  not  troubled  myself  to  inquire,*  retort- 
ed I,  sharply.  *  But  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  if 
two  young  persons,  in  the  first  glow  of  feeling, 
can  not  blend  the  enthusiasm  of  their  young 
hearts  without  being  bothered  by  the  world. 
Shall  the  inability  of  supplying  pomegranates 
keep  two  loving  creatures  apart  1  No,  sir.  I 
am  a  lover,  and  I  believe  in  love ;  I  believe  in 
love,  and  I  defy  the  world.* 

**  *  That's  your  privilege  certainly,*  said  my 
father.  *  When  you  are  of  my  age,  you  wUl  be 
as  willing  to  take  what  you  can  get,  as  to  have 
nothing  because  what  you  want  is  beyond  your 
reach.  Good-night,  my  son.  DonH  look  to  roe 
for  a  single  real  I've  none  to  spare.  Good- 
night. The  elephants  will  be  ready  at  five.  If 
you  take  your  bride  you  must  have  her  on  your 
own  elephant.  And,  by-tbe-by,*  added  he,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room,  *  I  advise  you  to  hire 
two  or  three  pack  animals  to  carry  the  riches 
of  loveliness  that  she  brings  you  in  dowry. 
Pleksant  dreams !' 

*'  I  heard  him  tapping  his  snuff-box  as  he 
sauntered  down  the  hall. 

■"  A  lover  at  bay  is  a  dangerous  man.  If  the 
Shah  of  Persia  had  entered  at  that  moment,  I 
think  I  should  have  thrown  a  bok-fuU  of  snuff 
into  his  face,  and  then  have  suffered  smilingly 
as  a  regicide.  I  cried  aloud,  and  shook  my  part 
of  the  palace  with  the  frenzy  of  my  vows.    The 


moon  looked  placidly  upon  my  passion,  and  re- 
minded me  that  the  Dove  of  Beauty  would  be 
awaiting  me  in  our  accustomed  pavilion.  The 
thought  shod  my  feet  ae  with  wings  of  fire.  I 
ghded  along  the  ample  corridors,  across  the 
space  of  moonlight,  beneath  the  balconies  of 
the  Shah*s  hareemi  into  the  open  court,  wheie 
fountains  played,  and  fragrant  plants  glistened, 
and  nightingales  plained.  My  fancy  fed  upon 
her  image  as  fays  upon  honey-dew.  I  was  in  a 
delirium  of  love  and  high  resolve.  We  would 
fly  the  base  world  that  admonished  us  of  circum- 
stances. We  would  take  the  cottage  in  the  en- 
virons of  Madrid ;  order  the  bills  to  be  sent  to 
my  father,  and  if  he  unnaturally  refused  to  pay, 
the  Dove  of  Beauty  and  I  would  fall  into  eadi 
other's  arms,  and  perish  in  the  ruins  of  our  cot- 
tage. Future  pilgrims  would  wander  from  Van- 
cluse  to  the  environs  of  Madrid — would  there 
pensively  muse  upen  the  sorrows  of  lovers,  and 
thus  our  memory  be  kept  fresh  by  the  sweetest 
tears  that  eyes  can  shed. 

^*  My  feet  seemed  to  burn  the  dewy  pavement 
of  the  court.  I  was  savagely  sure  that  I  heard 
it  hiss  as  I  fiew  along.  I  gained  the  airy  pavil- 
ion of  my  beloved.  Thick  clouds  of  goklen 
tapestry  rolled  around  the  entrance.  A  mystic 
perfume  penetrated  any  brain.  .A  sound  as  of 
sobs  came,  muffledf  through  the  curtains.  I  tore 
them  aside,  drunk  with  the  odor,  frenzied  with 
the  sound  of  sobs,  I  pressed  into  the  apartment 
She  was  there.  She  was  sitting  upon  the  floor 
of  the  pavilion,  gazing  tranquilly  at  the  moon ; 
and,  O  celestial  Houris! — tdang  snuff!  The 
mystic  perfume  was  explained.  Ali!  son-in^ 
law  of  the  Prophet — it  was  genuine  maccaboy  ! 
The  sobbing  sounds  were  no  cough  muffled — 
they  were  delicate  female  sneezes  ! 

***My  precious  1*  said  she,  as  she  saw  me 
approaching,  ^  behold  a  gift  of  your  revered  fa- 
ther. He  calls  it  the  gold-dust  of  delight,  the 
sweepings  of  Paradise !' 

*'  I  drew  nearer  m  fatal  fascination.  Forbear- 
ing reader ! — ^it  was  yellow  ! 

**  There  was  no  alleviation.  But  a  frightful 
consciousness  gradually  dawned  upon  me  A 
scoffing  demon  asked :  Why  had  the  Shah  al- 
bwed  me  to  love  a  Dove  of  Beauty  to  whom  be 
was  so  evidently  attached  ?  Was  it  because  she 
indulged  in  habits  fatal  to  his  well-being,  or  was 
it  not  1  Had  I  been  made  to  play  second-fiddle, 
to  wear  an  old  choe,  or  had  I  not  ? 

'*  So  also  with  my  fiEither.  Had  he  known 
that  love,  when  most  exalted,  is  most  easily  over- 
thrown 1  Had  he  known  it  to  be  a  bubble, 
bright  as  the  sun,  and  reflecting  all  the  world, 
but  shivered  by  a  breath  1  And  did  he  see  that 
my  rapt  imagination  would  be  paralyzed  by  a 
snuff-taking  heart*8  treasure  1 

*'  I  fear  that  he  did.  I  (ear  that  his  still  Span- 
ish astuteness  taught  him  how  noiselessly,  but 
effectually,  he  might  undermine  my  palace  of 
delight,  and,  while  I  sat  in  the  very  throne  of 
love,  blow  m^  up  with  snuff,  as  erewhile  Lords 
and  Commons  were  to  have  been  exploded  with 
another  powder. 


"  The  most  harrowing  scene  of  my  life  im- 
mediately ensued.  I  taunted  and  scorned  the 
poor  pale  Dove,  who  looked  at  me  wiliily,  and 
sneezed  at  intervals.  I  called  Ali,  son-in-law  6f 
the  Prophet,  to  witness  how  ruthlessly  she  had 
destroyed  our  happiness.  I  scowled,  and  mut- 
tered, and  wept.  Then  the  keen  odor  penetrated 
my  brain,  and  I,  too,  sneezed  violently ;  I  was 
the  more  enraged.  The  curtain  I  had  cajrelessly 
omitted  to  draw  together.  The  perfume  escaped 
from  the  pavilion  into  the  corridors  and  courts. 
I  heard  strange  noises  firom  the  nightingales. 
From  time  to  time  the  echo  of  a  distant  sneeze 
from  some  slave  of  thd  paUce,  overtaken  by  the 
odor,  rang  faintly  along  the  arcadei^  They  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent.  The  moonlight 
air  quivered  with  the  various  reiteration.  I  heard 
the  six  hundred  blessings,  the  ministers,  the 
slaves,  all  relentlessly^  sneezing.  The  palace- 
guard  beat  to  arms — the  muezzins  rushed  into 
the  minarets — and  the  moment  they  opened  their 
lips  to  call  the  feithful  to  prayer,  they  only 
sneezed.  I  lay  in  quiet  horror.  I  dreaded  to 
hear  one  sound  superior  td  these  petty  sneezes. 
All  Teheran  was  awake,  and  engaged  in  the 
movement.  And  I  knew  that  Teheran  shared 
my  anxiety.  I  lay  and  listened,  and  at  length 
it  came — a  crash,  peculiar  to  the  nasal  conform- 
ation of  the  Shall,  and  Persia  shook  to  its  cen- 
tre.    The  Shah  had  sneezed. 

**My  father  and  I  left  before  light,  in  close 
disguise.  The  kingdom  was  alive  with  sympa- 
thy for  the  gracious  Potentate.  Expresses  were 
flying  from  one  town  to  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  bearing  bulletins  from  the  palace, 
in  the  style  peculiar  to  Persia,  as  follows : 

** '  12  o'clock.  His  Highness  has  just  sneezed 
in  an  alarming  manner.* 

** '  1  A.M.  His  Highness  sneezes  more' easily.* 

**  *5  A.M.  Hi^  Highness  has  had  a  comfort- 
able sneeze.' 

"  *  8  A.M.  Order  reigns  in  Hui  Highnesses  Im- 
perial N E  !• 

**  Before  the  moon  had  entirely  waned,  we 
were  again  in  Madrid.  Persia  is  a  dream  to  me 
now ;  the  Dove  of  Beauty  like  a  sweet  strain 
heard  long  ago.  In  the  Morning  land,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  lie  buried  my  *  blooms,*  and  my 
•  glows  of  feeling.*  We  all  love  once,  my  dear 
young  friend — ^we  undergo  raptures,  ecstasies, 
and  other  emotions  catalogued  by  the  Lyric 
Poets.  They  pass  like  beautiful  spring  flowers. 
Then  comes  wisdom  in  the  place  of  enthusiasm, 
and  we  prefer  the  taste  and  nourishment  of  the 
fhiit  to  the  mdre  beauty  and  fragrance  pf  the 
blossom.  Wild  young  love  demands  only  the 
riches  of  loveliness,  and  scorns  seven  per  cent, 
stocks.  It  grows  surly  as  it  feels  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  poverty.  It  wears  seedy  coats  with  a  de- 
fiant air ;  it  carries  cotton  umbrelhis,  and  buys 
two-penny  calicoes  for  its  wife.  Alas !  my  dear 
Smytthe,  for  the  Queen  of  Beauty  sitting  down 
to  a  plain  boiled  dinner  in  a  plain  bombazine, 
no  longer  young,  nor  radiant,  nor  mysterious  : 
no  longer  a  bright  *  impossible  she,*  glancing  at 
you  from  the  radiant  heights  of  happiness,  but 


faded,  Tat,  and  fifty.  The  *  glow'  is  dimmed, 
the  '  bloom'  is  withered.  It  is  an  ugly  fact,  and 
it  is  your  business  to  disbelieve  it.  You  are 
young,  and  probably  undergoing  your  first  love. 
I  am  old ;  I  have  been  in  Persia ;  and  have  en- 
joyed the  smiles  of  a  Dove  of  Beauty,  who  has 
forgotten  me,  and  whom,  I  trust,  a  kind  Provi* 
denca  will  never  permit  me  to  see  again.  You 
are  content  to  crown  yourself  with  flowers.  1 
rather  go  in  for  a  heaping  dish  of  fruit.  And 
yet-^-and  yet,  one  morning  with  my  Dove  in  thai 
bower  of  roses  by  Bendermere's  stream,  is  dearer 
to  me  in  remembrance  than  my  whole  diploma- 
tic .and  continental  career." 

Don  Bobtail  Fandango  took  a  huge  pinch  of 
annff*. 

"How,  after  your  expc^ence,  can  you  use 
snuffT*  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"Partly  in  memory  of  departed  days,  my 
friend,  and  partly  because  of  the  hereditary 
habit,**  answered  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

■JVe  walked  on  silently  for  some  moments. 
The  Don  was  even  pensive.  I  was  lost  in  ro- 
specl  for  his  great  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

"  You  certainly  now  see,*'  said  he,  at  length, 
"  why  my  mind  inclines  to  an  heiress.  Thus  it 
is.  I  am  no  longer  young,  and  I  am  not  rich. 
I  love  luxury,  and  have  certain  expensive  habits. 
Among  those  habits  I  can  not  conscientiously 
reckon  that  of  work.  The  diplomatic  career  has 
not  fitted  me  for  labor.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
have  the  expensive  habits.  Perhaps  a  man  who 
can  not  earn  seven  dollars  a  week,  ought  not  to 
wear  seven  pairs  •(  dollar  lemon-kids  weekly  at 
various  soirees.  Perhaps  every  man  ought  to 
work.  Perhaps  I  am  a  drone  and  an  encum- 
brance to  society.  I  certainly  am  not  prepared 
to  dispute  those  propositions.  But,  as  a  sensi- 
ble man,  I  must  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  how- 
ever much  I  may  deplore  them,  and  do  my  best 
with  them. 

"  Now,  the  sol^  thing  I  want,  to  secure  my 
luxury  and  indulge  my  habits,  is  money.  Money 
must  be  made.  It  can  only  bo  made  by  some 
kind  of  sacrifice.  I  must  sell  myself  for  it  in 
some  way.  That  is,  I  must  devote  my  time  and 
adapt  my  habits  somewhat  to  obtain  the  money. 
I  take  ti  calm  survey  of  my  position.  I  pay,  if  I 
go  into  a  profession,  the  chances  a^e  thousands 
to  one  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  arrire  nowhere, 
but  drudge  along  in  a  frightfully  unluxurious 
way  until  I  die.  If  I  go  into  business,  not  hav- 
ing capital,  I  must  serve  an  apprenticeship.  I 
must  work  hard  and  for  little  pay.  I  must  lose 
all  my  time,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  giving 
full  swing  to  my  peculiar  habits,  which  are  now 
absolute  necessities.  I  look  a  little  fVirther,  and 
I  find  that  by  marrying  an  heiress,  I  do  not  sell 
so  much  as  in  the  other  cases.  I  have  my  time. 
I  have  the  means  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
pursuit  of  my  private  luxuries.  And,  although 
I  cot  myself  off  from  marrying  any  woman  with 
whom  I  may  choose  to  fall  in  love.  I  consider  that 
poverty  would  bo  as  insurmountable  a  barrier  to 
matrifnony  as  previous  marriage. 
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**  I  do  not  allude  to  what  you  iftrill  call  tlie  baaa, 
and  unworthy,  and  unmanly  conduct  in  all  thist 
because  I  have  given  tbe«ttbject  an  impartial  con- 
sideration. I  have  thrown  that  kind  of  thing  in 
the  scale  against  the  heiress,  with  the  other 
moral  views  which  will  undoubtedly  occur  to 
your  well-regulated  mind.  But  I  find  that  the 
heiress  outweighs  them.  I  should  be  a  discreet 
husband,  quiet  and  domestic.  I  should  amoHe 
in  ray  own  room  only,  if  Madame  Fandango  in- 
sisted. I  would  go  occasionally  to  balls  and  to 
the  Opera.  Ii^  the  summer  I  would  willingly  ac- 
company my  estimable  lady  to  the  most  fashion- 
able watering-places,  and  enter  myself  upon  the 
books  in  the  style  of  your  finend  Spoon,  thus : 

***Don  Bobtail  Fandango,  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassador* 

'*  *  Madam  Fandango.* 

"  *  Master  FenliHAndo  Fandango  (if  Providence 
should  bless  our  prayers)  and  Tutor.' 

^ '  Miss  Christina  Fandango  (ditto)  and  Gov- 
erness.* 

''  *  Master  A.  Fandango  and  Tutor.* 

"*  *4  B  44  44  44 

»(  4  44  Q  (4  ,         44  44 

«*  «  44  r\  44  ««  4( 

"*  and 

•* '  more 

of 
the 

**  *  same. 

**  *  Horses/  nurses,  carriagHs,  «oach|nen,  foot- 
men, Iwby-jumper,  &o. 

"  1  am  quite  sure  Madame  would  have  very 
little  reason  to  complain  of  me.  Of  course,  I 
should  not  indulge  in  guitar  accompaniments,  as 
in  the  Persian  days.  Roses  and  moonlight  have 
little  to  do  with  a  reasonable  connubial  felicity, 
and  I  think  I  could  easily  submit  to  that  little 
peculiarity  of  habit  which  so  darkens  my  remem- 
brance of  Teheran.  In  fact,  as  I  am  somewhat 
addicted  to  the  usage  myself,  it  might  save  me 
some  reproach,  if  Madame  Fandango  would  con- 
sent to  8 — ff." 

His  Excellency  ceased.  Life  is  a  mysterious 
thing.  I  am  more  and  more  convinc^  of  it. 
An  ardent  youth,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  pas- 
irfon,  leaves  a  woman  forever,  because  she  be- 
trays an  idiosyncrasy.  The  mature  man,  in 
proposing  marriage,  mentions  that  idiosyncracy 
as  desirable. 

"That  is  a  fine  house,*'  said  Don  Bob,  inter- 
rupting my  reflections,  **  and  suggeetive  of  heir- 
esses.** 

."  Certainly,**  said  I ;  "here  live  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Honiulus  Swabber,  my  best  friends.*' 

"  Has  a  kind  Providence  blessed  their  pray- 
ers^'* inquired  Don  Bob,  respectfully.  - 

*'  To  the  extent  of  one  daughter,'*  answered  I. 

"In  the  remark  I  made  upon  this  house,  I  dis- 
tinctly sec  the  finger  of  fate,"  continued  the  Span- 
ish Embassador,  warmly. 

"  Would  you  like  to  caU  upon  Mrs.  Swabber  1" 
I  asked. 

"  It  is  my  heart's  desire,**  replied  piy  eminent 
firiend,  with  fervor. 


I  rang,  and  Mrs.  Swabber  was  at  homo. 

^  It  is  her  day,*'  said  the  servant. 

As  we  passed  over  the  fine  pavement  in  the 
hall,  the  Don  smiled ;  and  I  heard  htm  hnm  a 
bar  Off  two  of  that  justly  favorito  air. 

*'  1  drssnrt  that  1  dwelt  in  marble  haDs." 

"Mvs.  Swabber,  permit  me  to  present  my 
firiend,  the  Spanish  E^nbassador,  Don  Bobtail 
Fandango.** 

Mfs.  Swabber  courtesied,  as  ahe  coUrtesied 
when  she  was  presented  to  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  said  to  her  with  his  own  royal  lips,  as  he 
passed  down  the  line :  "  Madame,  it  is  a  fine 
day.**  When  Mrs.  Romulus  Swabber  tetumed' 
to  her  native  land,  her  portrait  was  painted  by  a 
celebrated  artist,  and  re{»esenled  that  eventfiil 
moment  of  her  life.  The  picture  was  much  ad- 
mired at  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acade- 
my, and  a  capital  article  npon  the  state  and 
prospects  of  American  art  commended  it  as  a 
noble  specimen  of"  historical  painting.*' 

Our  conversation,  as  is  usual  at  morning  calls, 
was  exhilarating.  The  weather  was  discussed 
with  marked  ability.  Indeed  I  have  never  knows 
the  Don  more  eloquent.  For,  having  asccrtafai- 
ed  by  a  rapid  transition  from  that  mombig  to 
weather  in  general,  and  thence  passing  to  cli- 
mates, and  4hat  of  Spain  and  the  South  particu- 
larLy,  that  Mrs.  Romulus  Swabber  was  romanrie, 
he  dilated  upon  Spain,  and  asked  if  he  might 
venture  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Swabber's  acceptance 
a  vial  of  pore  Guadalquiver-water  collected  by 
himself^  upon  occaaion  of  accompanying  Queen 
Isabdia,  in  his  capacity  as  glove-buttoner  in- 
watting  to  the  august  Infanta  of  Spain,  down  that 
fiir-fomed  river.  Mrs.  Swabber  expressed  her 
acceptance  of  the  poHte  offer  with  mere  eager- 
ness than  elegance.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
intimacy  with  distinguished  people  does  not  al- 
ways destroy  native  aimplicity.  I  have  observed 
it  in  myself  My  friends  tell  me  that  I  have  aU 
the  freshness-^verdancy,  as  it  were — of  manner 
that  characterized  my  extreme  youth.  I  also 
Kave  observed  that  the  Romulus  Swabbers,  al- 
though suddenly  elevated  into  the  selecter  walks 
of  lifi?,  retain  the  aroma,  so  to  say,  of  their  ear^ 
lier  associations.  As  Beau  Brummell  indicated 
his  excessive  intimacy  with  the  Prince  Regent 
by  slapping  him  on  the  back,  thus  violating  the 
ordinary  rules  of  etiquette,  so  the  Romulus  Swab- 
bers show  their  familiarity  vHth  the  elegancies 
of  life  and  of  language,  by  violating  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  grammar. 

"  There  is  something  observant  in  the  conver- 
sation of  faahionable  people  which  shows  you  at 
once  who  we  are,**  says  Mrs.  S. 

There  is  no  denying  it.  I  am  fond  of  the 
Romulus  Swabbers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good  to  watch  the 
progress  of  their  intimacy  with  my  friend  Don 
Bobtail.  Young  Remus  Swabbers — ^wbo  is  my 
despair,  he  has  such  a  gentlemanly  air,  sudi 
repose  of  manner — asked  me  aside  while  the 
Spanish  Embassador  was  talking  with  Mrs.  S., 
whether  he  was  not  a  "  muff."  I  thought  he 
meant  a  soldier  who  wears  a  cap  called  a  muff; 


and  answered — I  am  m£tM  with  some  asperity 
•MHicoordingly. 

**  Why,  man,  I*m  only,  ehaflling  you/'  returned 
young  Kemiia  Swabbers. 

I  did  not  qoite  understand  that  either.  But 
haying  since  learned  that  young  Remus  has  late- 
ly retttrned  from  a  few  months'  trip  to  Europe,  in- 
duding  a  week  in  London,  the  fluent,  although 
tmknown,  shing  of  his  conversation  was  more 
explicable.  I  am  glad  to  ascertain  from  the  con- 
duct and  conversation  of  that  gentleman,  how 
essential  an  easy  and  indifierent  garnishing  of 
race-course;  and  cider-cellar,  and  mess  slang-  is 
to  the  character  I  am  so  anxious  to  cultivate. 

Before  we  left,  Mrs.  Swabbers  invited  us  to 
view  a  picture  of  a  scene  in  what  she  called, 
*^  Shakspeare's  Poem  of  Hamlet ;  **  and  added  that 
she  supposed  I  had  read  Shakspeare.  J  assent- 
ed, unwilling  to  appear  uncultivated.  And  I 
have  suggested  to  an  artist,  as  another  illustra- 
tion of  national  **  historical  painting/*  a  picture 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Romulus  Swabbers  reading 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

**I  am  glad  to  peroeive,  Madame,**  said  jtho 
Don,  in  his  most  Spanish  style,  *'  that  the  fashr 
ionable  people  of  this  great  country  are  conver- 
sant (the  Don*s  pronunciation  of  English  is  im- 
perfect), not  only  with  poetry  but  with  painting. 
r  had  not  hoped  to  see  such  gems  as  I  find 
upoii  your  walls.  I  think  they  would  attract 
attention  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  And  should  Ma- 
dame, their  owner,  enter  the  gorgeous  saloons 
of  my  friend  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^  sore 
am  J  that  my  friend  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany would  inquire  who  she  was.** 

Mrs.  Swabbers  made  a  courtesy,  the  Don  made 
m  bow.  How  courtly  !  how  stately !  I  thought 
of  Louis  Quatorze  and  Madame  Pompadour.,  It 
was  beautiful.  But  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  tor- 
rent of  indifferent  grammar  from  the  mother, 
Miss  Dolly  Swabbers  entered  the  room,  the  Don 
was  irresistible.  He  deferred  so  gracefully  to 
Mrs.  Swabbers,  he  spoke  so  gently  to  Miss  Swab- 
bers, that  I,  who  am  not  ashamed  of  my  address 
toward  the  sex,  was  almost  jealous. 

But  then  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  grand- 
father. 

**  You  also  enjoy  the  fine  arts,  I  am  sure.  Miss 
Swabbers,'*  said  the  insinuating  Embassador. 

•*0h,  la#,  yes!**  interrupted  Mrs.  Romulus 
Swabbers.  **  Dolly,  dear,  whe^  is  the  last 
sketch  you  done  ?** 

Don  Fandango  Bobtail  winced.  The  young 
lady  left  the  room  for  her  sketch.  The  mamma 
pressed  the  Embassador  to  **take  something." 
He  declined ;  and  Mrs.  S.  inquired  whether  folks 
didn't  do  so  in  Spain.  The  Don  pleaded  that 
he  did  not  know  folks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
consequent  explanation  Miss  Dolly  entered,  hold- 
ing a  crayon  sketch.  The  Embassador  declared  it 
would  be  remarkable  in  any  gallery  in  Europe. 
I  saw  be  was  quite  ready  to  go,  and  we  took 
leave. 

Don  Bob  sighed  deeply  when  he  gained  the 
street. 

**  That's  an  heiress,**  said  L 


Don  Bob  sighed  again. 

"My  dear  young  friend,**  answered  he,  *'I 
make  no  assertions  as  yet,  because  I  have 
scarcely  seen  the  lady ;  but  I  will  impart  to  you 
in  oonfidence  my  conviction  that  the  flame  of 
love  may  be  snuffed  out  by  other  things  than 
yellow  maccaboy." 

"  You  don't  mean ^,"  I  began. 

**  Smytthe,  I  mean  nothing.  I  shall  consider 
the  chances.  My  theory  is  quite  perfect,  and  I 
wish  to  see  how  far  it  cau  be  reduced  to  practice. 
I  wish  idleness  was  not  so  expensive  a  luxury. 
I  will  tell  you  if  I  wish  to  continue  the  acquaint- 
ance.'* 

And  I  will  tell  the  patient  reader. 


SHELLS. 

SHELIjS  are  common  ornaments  upon  our 
sideboards  and  mantle-pieces,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, we  know  as  little  about  them  as  the  savage 
who  points  his  arrows  and  forms  his  fish-hooks 
with  them,  or  the  dairymaid  who  employs  them 
for  skimming  her  milk  or  'slicing  her  butter. 
We  almost  regard  th^  in  the  same  light  as  we 
do  a  curious  piece  of  rock  crystal,  or  a  beautiful 
precious  stone,  forgetting  entirely  the  little  in- 
dustrious animals  by  whom  they  have  been 
reared  with  so  much  skill  and  patience.  And 
yet  how  wonderful  is  their  organization,  and  how 
varied  is  their  construction  !  Their  colors  are 
often  so  intensely  vivid,  so  richly  disposed,  and 
so  fancifuUy  variegated,  that,  as  objects  of 
beswity,  they  rival  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  some 
instances,  they  minutely  imitate  even  the  works 
of  art ;  for  the  beautiful  music  shell  has  the  five 
lines  and  &e  dotted  notes,  as  if  the  sirens  had 
written  upon  it  the  music  which  constantly 
sounds  within.  In  their  forms,  too,  they  ex- 
hibit an  infinite  variety.  Some  are  shaped  like 
a  cup  or  tube ;  some  appear  in  the  form  of  cones, 
and  spires,  and  columns  ;  and  others  exhibit  the 
most  graceful  and  delicate  convolutions,  and  the 
most  complicated  articulations.  Surely  it  is  not 
too  fanciful  to  suppose  that,  in  the  early  ages, 
they  had  given  many  a  valuable  hint  in  archi- 
tecture to  those  nations  whose  most  graceful 
pillars  were  6rst  suggested  by  the  leaf  of  the 
acanthus  and  the  tile.  In  this  country,  at  least, 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  stucco, 
particularly  for  chimney-pieces,  are  copied  from 
the  univalve  testacea,  and  are  greatly  admired. 
The  animals  by  whom  shells  are  produced  are 
called  molluscous  animals,  from  mollis,  the  Latin 
word  for  soft.  They  are  so  called  because  they 
have  no  jointed  bones  or  skeleton  ;  the  muscles 
being  attached  to  the  skin,  or  mantle,  as  it  is 
call^,  which  forms  a  soft  contractile  envelope, 
protected  in  almost  all  the  species  by  a  shell. 
They  either  wholly  want  the  organs  with  which 
we  are  so  well  acquainted  in  other  animals,  or 
they  possess  them  so  peculiarly  constructed/ 
that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  considering 
them  in  another  aspect,  and  under  different  re- 
lations. Their  nervous  system  forms  numerous 
separate  masses  spread  irregularly  through  the 
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seen  one  that  would  cradle  an  inlant,  with  a 
circumference  of  nearly  eight  feet,  and  a  weight 
of  two  hundred  pounds ;  the  mollusc  which  in- 
habited it  being  capable  of  furnishing  a  plentiful 
meal,  aUnost  equal  to  the  delicacy  of  our  own 
Oyster,  to  nine  or  ten  men  It  is  said  to  be 
often  used  in  architecture  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  found,  as  a  basin  or  receptacle  for  the  fount- 
ains which  adorn  the  beautifiil  pleasure-grounds 
around  pagodas  and  temples. 

The  Mytiius,  or  Gammon  mussel,  is  a  tri- 
angular, violet-colored  ^hell,  shaped  like  a  ham, 
with  eatable  Aesh  when  boiled,  though  some- 
times acting  as  a  poison,  and  producing  in  some 
cases  violent  bowel  complaints.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  singular  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
it  attaches  itself  to  other  substances,  withstands 
the  fury  of  the  sea,  and  prevents  dangerous  col- 
lisions with  bodies  which,  might  easily  destroy 
its  brittle  shell.  This  apparatus  prepares,  much 
in  tlie  same  way  as  a  spider  does  his  web,  a 
bunch  or  tuft  of  silky  threads,  nearly  a  foot 
k>ng,  in  dilTerent  directions  round  the  shell,  the 
strength  of  which  the  animal  ascertains  before 
it  attaches  them  to  the  adjacent  rock,  by  swing- 
ing itself  round,  so  as  to  put  every  individual 
thread  fully  on  the  stretch  In'the  Pinna,  or 
Sicilian  mussel,  so  called  from  its  form  of  a 
wing  or  feather,  this  byMMus^  or  tuft,  is  so  large, 
soft,  and  delicate,  that  the  inhabitants  of  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  manufacture  it  into 
stuffs  which  resemble  silk,  of  which  gloves  and 
other  small  articles  of  dress  are  made,  and  are 
■oc  un frequent  in  cabinets  of  curiosities.  The 
genuine  Pearl  mussel  {Myltlus  marganlifera) 
also  belongs  to  this  genus.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  still 
broader  than  it  is  long ;  the  inside  being  beau- 
tifully polished,  radiating  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  producing  the  true  mother-of- 
pearl,  as  wed  as  frequently  the  most  valuable 
pearls  There  is  still  another  species,  which  is 
pot  so  well  known,  although  perhaps  the  most 
singular  of  all,  viz.,  the  singing  mussel.  In 
the  calm,  delicious  night  of  the .  tropics,  when 
the  cloudless  moon,  and  the  bright  constellations 
of  the  Ship  and  the  Cross,  sailing  through  the 
dark  azure  firmament,  gild  with  their  soft  magical 
beams  every  wave  rippled  by  the  perfumed  breeze, 
the  lonely  wanderer  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  hears 
its  melancholy  but  melodious  music  from  the 
opposite  shore.  At  first  it  steals  upon  his  ear 
faint  as  the  evening  sigh  over  the  strings  of  the 
^ol'ian  harp,  but  anon  it  increases  in  loudness 
and  sweetness,  then  changes  into  the  same  low 
tones  again,  and  at  last  dies  away  at  intervals ; 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  surge,  and  the  all-per- 
vading rustling  sound  produced  by  the  humming 
and  fluttering  of  insects  close  to  the  ground, 
alone  disturb  the  deep  stillness  around.  The 
wanderer  walks  home,  fully  convinced  that  the 
old  legend  of  the  sea-nymphs,  who  charmed  so 
much  with  their  melodious  voice  that  strangers 
forgot  their  pursuits  while  listening  to  them, 
wa»  no  poetic  myth  or  fable,  but  a  strict  reality. 
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The  Murex  is  a  very  abundant  and  interestilig 
genus,  containing  many  varieties,  one  of  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  little  animal,  so  celebrated 
in  the  works  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  and 
which  supplied  the  ancients  with  the  beautiful 
Tyrian  purple,  used  to  die  the  costly  robes  of 
kings.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  cochineal 
insect,  the  use  of  this  dye  has  been  superseded, 
so  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of 
the  process  by  which  it  was  formerly  extracted. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  shell  was 
broken  in  a  vice,  and  a  longitudinal  whitish  vein, 
containing  a  yellowish  liquor,  extracted  from 
the  back  of  the  animal  under  the  akin.  When 
this  juice  was  applied  to  doth,  by  means  of  a 
small  brush,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
it  became  green,  blue,  and  purple,  and  at  last 
settled  down  into  a  glowing  crimson,  unaflected 
by  acids  and  alkalies.  There  is  another  very 
rare  specimen  of  the  Murex,  called  the  Murex 
prumattea,  which  is  of  a  dingy  brown  color,  and 
any  thing  but  caiitivating  in  its  external  appear- 
ance ;  and  yet,  when  placed  in  a  basin  of  water^ 
its  surface  becomes  irridescent,  and  exhibits  the 
most  beautiful  variety  of  colors. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  the  mollusca,  how- 
ever, is  the  Aigonauta,  Glass-boat,  or  Paper- 
nautilus.  Its  habits  are  still  but  very  imperfectly 
known.  Many  strange  tales  have  been  told  con- 
cerning it,  how  that,  like  another  cuckoo  of  the 
ocean,  too  idle  to  build  a  shell  for  itself,  it  de- 
prived some  other  unknown  species  of  mollusca 
of  its  habitation,  and  appropriated  it  to  its  own 
purposes.  This  fanciful  belief  has  perhaps  orig- 
inated from  the  fact,  that  it  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing its  shell  on  its  back,  or  withdrawing  itself 
from  it  altogether,  and  sailing  about  naked  and 
exposed  in  the  ocean.  The  name  Argonauta, 
which  it  sometimes  receives,  is  derived  from  the 
renowned  expedition  which  was  undertaken  by 
Jason  and  his  companions,  1263  years  before 
Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  olitaining  the  golden 
fleece  so  zealously  guarded  at  Colchis.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  Cephalopoda^  because  its  ten- 
tacula  or  motive  organs  are  situated  on  the  head, 
and  surround  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  These 
organs,  by  their  flexibility  and  strong  muscular 
power,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  its  prey,  or  of  attaching  itself 
firmly  to  other  objects,  or  of  enabling  it  to  swim 
about  in  the  water.  The  shell,  white  and  Irri- 
descent like  mother-of-peari,  is  beautifully  con- 
voluted, and  is  sometimes,  for  this  reason,  formed 
into  elegant  drinking-cups.  It  is  also  exceed- 
ingly thin,  and  almost  pellucid,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  lightness,  as  it  is  Intended  to  be  used 
as  a  boat.  Perhaps  there  is  no  object  so  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  weary 
voyager,  standing  at  the  ship's  side,  and  gazing 
out  on  the  wide,  shoreless  expanse  of  the  tropic 
ocean,  as  this  little  animal.  Like  a  tiny  fairy 
of  the  deep,  with  all  its  membraceous  tentacula 
spread  out  to  catch  the  light  breeze,  and  plying 
its  oars  on  either  side,  it  moves  calmly  and 
gracefully  along,  amidst  the  most  wonderful  play 
of  light  and  shade,  altered  every  moment  by  the 
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her  h<dr%viMimigk  Athidngt  oflawd  a  word 
at  objflctioa  to  the  inteieiting  eeeemenj.  Mad- 
ime  de  B— -  wee  a  very  rapid  woman,  and  had 
not  Meneiciur  d*  Andanse  been  very  much  in  love, 
ehe  might  have  loet  her  fieh  by  trying  to  Umd 
lum,  without  playing  hmi.  Veiy  much  in  love, 
however,  4ie  wee:  ho  married  Honrietlo  belbre 
he  had  known  her  a  complete  month*  and  away 
he  took  her  to  hie  native  provmoe.  Madame  do 
B  enggeeted,  in  very  plun  terma,  that  it 

would  be  betfter  ficet  to  take  her  to  tho  court; 
bat  MontieuF  d' Andanio  very  cohily  repliod  that 
bethought  not;  and  there  waa  a  eomething  about 
him  not  eaaily  deocHbod,  vHilch  aheHeted  him 
fiom  the  atorai  of  angiy  worde  and  aharp  boko 
which  generally  fill  upon  every  one  #ho  oppooed 
the  will  and  pleaaure  of  Madame  do  B 

Moneieur  d*AndaB«e  eoon  fimnd  that  he  had 
deceived  himeelf  in  regard  to  Henriette  not  lo- 
epecting  her  character,  or  her  amtableneee  of 
diqKMition ;  for  ehe  waa  kind,  pure-minded,  and 
generoue ;  b|it  Monsiear  d' Andaure  had  expected 
•-*«iid  he  waa  mad  to  expect  it*-fhat  the  mere 
fcct  of  hie  knring  her  violoitly,  vrouU  produce  m 
her  a  paasioa  equal  to  hie  own  for  her.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  toek  place.  Henrielte  waa  aa  cdd 
aa  a  atone.  She  aubmttted  to  her  fiite,  and  tried 
to  do  it  well ;  but,  of  courae,  abe  dkl  not  love  a 
man  the  better  for  having  dinppeinted  the  fint 
aweet  dreama  of  young  afibetjon.  There  was 
nolhing  in  her  whole  cwidnct  or  demeanor  that 
her  huaband  could  object  to :  it  was  ^  most 
perfect  model  of  propriety  and  pnidenoe  But, 
in  aix  months,  Monsieur  d'Andaure  found  out 
that  he  was  not  loved  *  that  he  had  got  a  paasive 
and  obedient  slave,  and  not  an  attached  wifo 
He  became  dreadftiUy  morose  and  irritable ;  the 
more  because  there  waa  nothing  he  could  find 
foult  vrith.  Dark,  gloomy,  and  discontented,  he 
seemed  to  every  one.  The  physician  of  the 
place  aaid  he  thought  he  would  go  mad,  as  his 
fother  had  done,  and  the  cure  beheved  in  his 
heart,  that  the  same  evil  spirit  had  follen  upon 
him  which  had  possessed  Saul.  Every  one  pitied 
and  loved  Madame  d*Andaure ;  but,  as  she  could 
not  love  Monsieur  d*Andaure,  that  made  no  dif- 
ference in  her  aituation  If  it  made  any,  it  ren- 
dered him  the  more  moroee.  Perhapa  it  was  not 
an  unnatural  concluaion  that  if  abe  did  not  love 
him,  she  dkl,  or  soon  woukl,  love  some  one  else ; 
and  Monsieur  d*Andaure  took  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant precautiona  to  prevent  her  having  the 
opportunity.  He  kept  ber  almost  wi^out  society 
"m  the  chateau ;  he  seUom,  if  ever,  sufiered  her 
to  go  out  alone ;  he  watched  her  night  and  day. 
However,  he  discovered  and  prevented  nothing ; 
for  there  waa  fiothing  to  discover  or  prevent ; 
and  he  only  irritated  an  excited  brain,  uid  fed 
tho  evil  and  gnawing  wipjni  that  devoured  his 
own  heart.  For  hours^  every  day,  he  would 
walk  up  and  down  before  the  gates  of  the  chateau, 
aa  if  he  were  keeping  sentinel,  and  dark,  bitter, 
insane,  were  his  thoughts  during  that  gloomy 
march.  His  relatione  marked  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  his  wife  and  neighbors,  and  very  gladly 
would  thejf  have  msde  it  out  that  Moneieur 


d*Anda«rB  was  mad;  for,  aa  yet,  he  had  no 
chiklren;  if  he  died  without,  his  estates  went  to 
his  cousin,  and  it  aeemed  to  that  couatn,  and 
several  others,  that  it  would  be  very  adviaaUo  to 
guard  against  the  contingency  of  Madame  d'An* 
daure  Iwving  a  family,  by  shutting  her  huaband 
up  in  a  mad-heuae.  They  oame  to  aee  her  twiee 
wlMn  he  waa  abaent,  and  went  eo  far  as  to  con* 
suit  some  physicians  at  Lyons.  But  they  gained 
nothing  by  theee  proceedingB.  Poor  H«iriette 
behaved  very  well,  and  gave  no  encouragement, 
declaring  that  aho  had  nothing  to  complain  o^ 
and,  even  from  their  own  showing,  the  doctove 
ooneluded  that  theee  waa  no  pretext  for  calling 
MonsieuT  d*Andaure  mad.  What  they  had  done 
came  to  his  ears,  however,  oimU  m  a  cold,  bitter« 
aneering  way,  he  inainuated  to  his  wifo,  that  she 
waa  cogging  with  bio  relatione  to  deprive  him 
of  his  UlMrty.  A  fmeerabfo  Ufo  led  poor  Henri* 
ette ;  but  such  things  generally  gmw  worse  in* 
stead  of  better.  She  had  not  been  ont  of  the 
gatae  of  the  chateau  for  neariy  three  monthe^ 
when,  m  a  brighter  moment  than  usual.  Monsieur 
d*Andaure  one  day  took  her  over  to  a  small  tovm 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  be  left  her  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  carriage,  while  he  went  into 
hie  iiotaiy*8,  and  on  hie  return,  unfortunately 
found  a  gay-looking,  very  handsome  young  o^ 
ficer  at  the  door  of  the  vdiide  speaking  to  ber. 

**This  is  Monsieur  Alphonee  de  Breuil,  my 
husband,*'  said  Henriette,  **  a  friend  of  my  child- 
hood." 

But  Monaiear  d'Andaure  got  into  the  carriage 
without  a  ringle  word,  and  ordered  the  coachmaa 
to  drive  home.  The  distance  was  about  nine 
roilee;  and  during  the  whole  way  Monsieur 
d'Andaure  never  opened  hia  lips. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  chateau,  he  ordered 
hia  vrife  to  go  to  her  room,  without  giving  any 
explanation  whatever;  and  there  waa  a  dark, 
gloomy  expression  in  his  eyes  which  frightened 
her.  Nevertheless,  she  had  some  spirit  left,  and 
she  said,  reproachfully — 

**  Why  do  you  serve  me  sol  What  have  I 
done  to  offend  you?*' 

**  You  resist !"  he  said,  through  his  set  teetk 
'*I  will  teach  you  better;"  and  grasping  hm 
wrist,  with  a  force  that  left  every  finger  imprinted 
in  it,  he  led  her  up-stairs  to  her  own  chamber, 
and  gased  at  her  for  a  mmnmA  in  silence.  Hen» 
riette's  blood  boiled  Conscious  of  innocence  in 
thought  a}fid  deed,  his  brutal  treatment  was  .too 
much  to  bear,  and  she  exclaimed,  vehemently, 
**  Very  well,  sir.  I  shall  stay  here,  aa  you*  f<Mce 
me.  But  remember,  this  is  my  own  room ;  and 
it,  at  least,  ahall  be  my  sanctuary.  I  wish  you 
to  free  it  of  your  piesenoe,  and  never  more  to 
see  you  in  it" 

Monsieur  d'Andaure  laughed,  with  a  low,  quiet, 
fearful  sort  of  laugh,  but  made  no  reply ;  and 
walking  out,  he  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
When  he  went  down-stairs,  he  walked  about  the 
great  saloon  for  neariy  an  hour.  A  aervant  came 
and  toU  him  that  dmner  was  ready ;  but  he  paid 
not  the  least  attention.  The  man  repeated  the 
information,  and  asked  if  he  should  call  madams 


over  to  Si.  D to  fetch  it,  as  soon  as  I  am 

done  digging.** 

Thus  saying,  he  shoveled  out  a  few  spade- 
fuUs  of  earth,  while  Henriette  watched  him  from 
the  window,  with  the  blind  drawn  down,  ao  that 
she  could  see  the  garden  below,  without  being 
seen.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  ah  hour,  Monsieur 
d*Andaure  returned,  blamed  the  gardener  sharp- 
ly for  his  slowness,  and  soon  after  sent  him 
away,  telling  him  to  take  the  brown  horse,  and 
the  cart,  and  fetch  what  he  had  been  ordered  to 
bring.  He  then  went  away  himself,  and  Hen- 
riette, soon  after,  heard  the  roll  of  wheels  as  the 
gardener  went  upon  his  errand.  All  then  be- 
came still  in  the  house,  and  round  it.  She  did 
not  know  that  all  the  servants  had  left  the  place, 
and  the  complete  silence  seemed  to  her  strange. 
She  became  nervous  and  alarmed ;  but  still  she 
sat  near  the  window,  sometimes  weeping,  and 
sometimes  looking  out,  while  the  blind  was 
moved  gently  backward  and  forward  by  the  air. 
Presently,  she  heard  a  step,  and  a  grating  sound ; 
and  turning  her  eyes  in  that  direction,  she  saw 
her  husband  rolling  a  small  barrel  along  the 
gravel  walk.  Curiosity  now  superseded  other 
emotions ;  and  she  watched  him  till  he  rolled  it 
up  to  the  spot  where  the  gardener  had  been 
digging,  which  was  close  agauist  the  aperture  in 
the  foundation  wall  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Then  he  rolled  it  into  the  little  pit,  and  laughed 
strangely.  Its  position  did  not  seem  to  suit  him, 
at  first;  and  he  turned  it  one  way,  and  then 
another,  adjusting  it  with  great  care. 

**What  could  be  in  that  barrel  V*  Henriette 
asked  herself.  She  had  heard  of  people  burying 
treasures.  The  barrel  seemed  to  be  heavy, 
though  it  was  so  small ;  and  she  concluded  that 
it  must  contain  gold. 

Sh6  was  soon  undeceived.  Monsieur  d*An- 
daure  went  away,  and  came  back  again,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  gimlet  in  his  hand,  and  rouml 
his  arm  a  large  coil  of  what  seemed  to  be  small 
vord.  Then  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  barrel,  in- 
serted one  end  of  the  cord  in  it,  and  then 
stretched  the  other  out  to  its  full  length,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  yards,  then  putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  he  pulled  out  two  powder  flasks, 
and  emptied  the  contents  into  the  aperture  in 
the  wall. 

The  truth  flashed  suddenly  upon  her  mind : 
the  barrel  contained  gunpowder :  the  cord  was  a 
slow>match :  it  was  his  intention  to  blow  up  the 
tower  in  which  he  had  confined  her ;  and  he 
had  sent  away  the  gardener,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  so  undisturbed.  Terror  and  anguish 
seized  upon  her;  and,  forgetting  that  he  was 
mad,  she  called  to  him,  beseeching  him  to  for- 
bear, entreating,  imploring,  adjuring.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Her  husband  looked  up,  and 
laughed,  only  saying,  "  Ah,  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Make  ready ;  for  we  are  going  a  journey,  man 
amie.  From  that  moment  he  seemed  to  hear 
nothing  that  she  said ;  but  went'about  his  work 
as  quietly  and  deliberately,  as  if  he  were  trans- 
planting a  shrub.  He  gathered  a  number  of 
stones  together,  placed  them  round  the  barrel, 


so  as  to  fix  it  firmly  against  the  wall,  laid  a 
large  one.  over  the  powder  in  the  aperture,  and 
then  piled  the  earth  up  all  round,  taking  cafe  not 
to  embarrass  the  fuse.  Then  getting  a  lantern, 
he  set  fire  to  the  end  of  the  slow-match. 

Henriette  shrieked  with  fright ;  but  he  only 
looked  up,  nodded  his  head  significantly,  and 
walked  away.  The  anguish,  and  horror  of  her 
sensations  were  now  indescribable.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  was  the  usual  struggle  of  hope 
and  fear.  She  thought  he  might  repent,  come 
back,  and  extinguish  the  match ;  but  then  she 
remembered  that  he  was  mad,  and  that  madness 
has  no  repentance ;  and  dull,  heavy  despair  took 
possession  of  her.  Yet  that  match,  and  the 
small  speck  of  red  fire  at  the  end  of  it,  had  a 
strange  fascination  for  her.  There  was  no 
flame:  it  looked  like  a  glow  worm  moving 
through  the  grass,  only  with  a  brighter,  and  a 
redder  fire,  and  a  slower  progress.  Whether 
the  man  intended  to  protract  her  torture,  who 
can  say.  But  the  fuse  was  very  long,  and  the 
time  it  took  to  bum,  immense.  Her  own  sensa- 
tions, too,  were  most  strange.  Once,  she  felt  as 
if  she  could  throw  herself  from  the  window,  to 
escape  from  the  horrible  impression  of  impendp 
ing  death  by  flying  at  once  into  his  arms.  Once, 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  to  sleep ;  but  then 
again,  she  said  to  herself.  **  No ;  I  will  die  pray- 
ing for  him,  and  for  me.  God  knows  I  have 
never  injured  him  by  word,  deed,  or  thought  ;** 
and  kneeling  before  the  crucifix  she  prayed  for 
several  minutes,  expecting  each  instant  to  be 
hurried  into  eternity. 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  across  her  mind 
that  the  match  might  have  gone  out,  and  she 
went  timidly  towaid  the  window.  But  there  it 
was,  burning  still.  It  had  made  very  Uttle  pro- 
gress, but  it  had  made  some.  When  she  had 
looked  at  it  before,  the  spot  of  light  was  in  the 
green  grass ;  now,  it  was  upon  the  farther  edge 
of  the  gravel  walk.  She  looked  at  her  watch,  re- 
marked how  long  it  took  to  cross  an  inch  or  two  ' 
of  the  walk,  and  calculated  how  many  minutes 
she  had  to  live.  Slowly,  slowly  it  went  on.  An 
hoiir  and  a  half  would  elapse,  at  the  least,  before 
it  could  creep  up  to  the  powder.  A  momentary 
flash  of  hope  arose.  The  gardener  might  retunw 
But  then,  when  she  remembered  the  distance  he 
had  to  go,  the  hope  went  out ;  and  she  sat,  and 
gazed  at  the  match,  with  the  leaden  apathy  of 
despair.  Then,  strange  to  say,  sweet  dreams  of 
what  might  have  been,  began  to  present  them- 
selves to  her  imagination :  how  happy  she  could 
have  been  with  Alphonae  de  Breuil,  even  with 
very  limited  means !  and  then  die  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  match  again,  and  thought  of  death.  The 
memory  of  many  a  little  incident  of  sweet  early 
times  came  up  before  her  eyes:  childhood*s 
pleasures :  youth*s  hopes  and  warm  affections : 
the  visions  of  dawning  love.  She  sat  as  a  dying 
woman,  recalling  all  the  things  of  a  past  life, 
while  thei  slow  fire  marched  insidiously  onward, 
shortening  eveiy  instant  her  allotted  space  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees.  Very  etrange  and 
very  terrible  were  her  seiiSBiions,  varying  abnoet 
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hand's  cousins.  "  Good  God !  wM  is  all  this  1 
Henriello— Henriette  !'* 

She  cie|it  slowly  forward,  holding  l^  any  ob- 
ject near  at  hand,  and  dreading  every  stepi  till 
she  could  see  out  into  the  garden.  Evexy  thing 
there  seemed  confused  and  indistinct — partly 
perhaps  from  the  whirling  of  her  own  hrain,  and 
the  faint  sinking  of  her  heart — partly  from  the 
clouds  of  mingled  dust  and  smoke  which  still 
lose  up  against  the  yellow  light,  paling  the  sun- 
shine She  saw  several  figures,  however,  group- 
ed together  at  a  little  distance,  gasing  up  at  the 
tower.  Their  faces  she  could  not  distinguish ; 
but  she  stretched  forth  her  beautifiil  arms,  ex- 
claiming, "  A  laddeir ! — Oh,  bring  a  ladder ! — 
Quick!" 

The  next  moment  some  one  tried  the  lock  of 
her  chamber-door,  and  then  pushed  it  hard ;  but 
she  called  to  them  in  terror  to  forbear,  saying, 
**  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  shake  the  tower !  It 
is  all  shattered.  Bring  a  ladder  to  the  window 
--Qttick— quick  !** 

Poor  girl,  she  forgot  it  had  windows  no  longer. 

Speedily  a  ladder  was  brought,  raised  carefiUly, 
«iul  lightly  placed  agamst  remnants  of  flooring. 
Some  one  asoended  from  below,  and  as  he  came 
she  saw  that  it  was  a  young  cousin  of  her  hus- 
bsiid*s,  who  had  ever  been  kind  to  her.  She  crept 
toward  the  edge,  trembli^  lest  the  shaken  boards 
and  beams  shoukl  give  Way  beneath  her  little 
feet  at  every  step. '  But  they  stood  firm ;  and, 
•  aijiled  by  the  lad,  she  desoetided  safely  to  the 
garden. 

When  her  feet  touched  the  solid  ground,  how- 
efvei^-when  the  peril  end  the  agony  were  over^ 
when  she  was  safe,  roKued,  restored  almost  firom 
death  to  life,  the  emotions  of  thankfulness  and 
relief  proved  more  overpowering  that  even  terror 
had  been;  and  she  fainted. 

On  opening  her  eyes  again,  she  found  the  same 
people  round  her ;  but  it  was  the  face  of  Alphonse 
de  Breuil  that  bent  so  anxiously  over  her.  They 
gave  her  a  little  time  to  recover,  and  then  young 
Claude  d^Andaure  told  her  that,  while  walking  in 

the  streeU  of  St.  D ,  with  his  friend,  De 

Breuil,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  he  had  met 
the  old  gardener  of  the  chateau.  From  him  he 
heard  that  all  the  servants  had  fled,  thinking 
their  lord  mad  ;  and  that  Henriette  herself  had 
been  locked  into  her  chamber  by  her  husband. 
The  old  man  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Msrquis  to  be  mad  at  all,  but  only  out  of  humor ; 
but  apprehension  took  possession  of  the  kindly 
(ad,  sad  De  Breuil  proposed  that  they  should  set 
«ut  instantly.  Other  relations  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  haste,  and  a  party  o£  some  six  or  seven 
gentlemen  were  now  asssraUed  before  the  cha- 
teau. The  explosion  of  the  barrel  of  powder,  and 
the  fell  of  part  of  the  tower,  had  at  once  directed 
their  attention  to  that  part  of  the  building ;  but 
they  had  as  yet  seen  no  living  soul  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, except  Henriette  herself.  Many  were 
the  questions  they  asked  her,  as  they  led  her  to 
the  old  gardener's  eoaage^  But  it  was  with  ^ffi- 
CMlty  they  extracted,  a  reply.  Undefined,  but 
i»aii^  fecbngs  rendered  her  oawilluig^ither  to 


dwell  upon  or  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  ter- 
rible event  which  haxl  just  occurred.  She  would 
have  spared  her  husband  if  she  could.  Young 
Claude  d'Andaure,  however,  at  length  asked 
eagerly  for  his  cousin,  and,  suddenly,  some  words 
which  the  Marquis  had  uttered  came  back  upon 
Henriette's  memory.  "Make  ready,", he  had 
said,  "  for  we  are  going  on  a  long  journey."  He 
had  spoken  in  the  plurel,  at  the  moment  he  was 
devising  her  death;  ^d  clasping  her  hands, 
she  exclaimed  eagerly,  '*  Seek  for  him,  seek  for 
him!  God  knows  what  has  happened!  He 
blew  up  the  tower  to  destroy  me,  but  he  spoke 
of  himself  too !" 

They  placed  her  in  the  cottage,  and  while  two 
or  three  remained  to  guard  her,  the  rest  hurried 
back  to  the  chateau.  The  great  doora  were 
locked.  Two  smaller  ones  were  tried  in  vain ; 
and  the  windows  were  too  high  up  to  be  forced 
open.  But  one  of  them  remembered  that  the 
breach  in  the  shattered  tower  gave  entrance  by 
the  great  saloon,  and  through  it  they  made  their 
way  into  the  main  body  or  the  house.  They 
hunted  through  all  the  chamben  on  the  lower 
floor,  without  success — the  lesser  saloon,  the 
dming-hall,  the  library,  the  marquis's  dressing- 
room  :  he  was  not  there.  They  then  went  on  to 
the  floor  above,  which  was  an  entresol,  and  in 
several  rooms  they  entered,  were  equally  unsue- 
csssful.  At  length,  however,  they  came  to  a  door 
which  was  lod^d,  and  there  they  knocked  and 
shouted.  They  were  going  on,  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  exclaimed,  *'  Stay ;  open  that  door  op- 
posite, and  give  us  some  light.  The  floor  is  wet 
here." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  then  they  saw  a 
stream  of  blood  flowing  from  under  the  locked 
door,  across  the  passage.  An  entrance  was 
speedily  forced,  and  then  all  was  revealed.  Thie 
marquis  was  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  bent 
forward  upon  the  table,  so  that  his  face  could  not 
be  se^i.  But  the  whole  parquet  was  dabbled  with 
blood,  an  open  razor  lay  upon  the  table,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  he  had  cut  his  throat  from 
ear  to  ear.  He  was  quite  dead;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  act  of  suicide  had  not  been  long 
committed ;  for  the  body  was  still  warm,  and  the 
limbs  flaccid.  His  watch  lay  upon  the  table  be* 
side  the  razor ;  and  it  is  probable  he  had  waited 
there,  counting  the  minutes  till  the  explosion  took 
place,  and,  then  satisfied  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  object,  had  destroyed  himself. 

It  was  a  sad  history,  which  the  family  en- 
deavored to  bury  in  silence,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  there  being  little  publicity  for  any  thing  al 
that  time  in  France,  they  were,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, successful.  A  few  proch  verbeaux  record- 
ed the  fects,  and  these  were  suppressed  in  the 
boxes  of  a  police-office.  But  I  heard  the  story, 
while  traveling  through  that  part  of  the  country, 

from  old  Doctor  S ,  the  physician  at  St.  Va. 

lery,  to  whom  I  had  letten.  He  had  been  one 
of  those  consultsd  by  the  relations  of  Monsieur 
d'Andsure  on  the  fint  appearance  of  mental  aber- 
ration, and  had  made  it  his  business  subsequently 
to  obtain  all  the  particulan  of  his  after-fete  aiM 
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out  of  the  cart,  and  I  stepped  politely  up,  and 
aaked  his  name.  **  Excuse  me,  sir,'*  he  said. 
'*  I  shall  have  no  name  at  all  in  three  minutes, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  myself  with 
so  useless  a  piece  of  baggage  for  so  short  a 
time.**  I  was  a  little  vexed  ;  but  I  formed  my 
plan  in  a  moment,  and  fold  the  executioner 
what  to  do.  As  soon  as  the  head  was  off,  he 
look  it  up,  and  held  the  foce  right  toward  me. 
I  hfd  an  open  penknife  in  my  hand,  and  I  dart- 
ed the  point  toward  the  pupU  of  the  eye.  The 
eyes  closed  instimtlyi  remahied  closed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  opened  again.  There  was  no 
sort  of  convulsive  movement  that  I  could  detect 
about  the  features ;  and  here  was  another  indi- 
cation. Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
experiments  were  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  have 
desired.  It  was  lucky,  however,  that  I  seized 
that  opportunity ;  for  that  very  night  my  worthy 
friend  of  the  pulley  and  the  knife  was  struck 
with  complete  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities. 
You  may  see  him  in  the  town,  dragging  about 
his  legs  in  a  go-cart.  The  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  room  was  a  brutal  fellow,  without 
any  real  love  for  science,  and  I  never  could  get 
him  to  give  me  any  facilities  whatever.  One 
time,  when  I  was  applying  to  him,  he  growled 
forth  a  hope  that  he  should  have  me  under  his 
hands  some  day  ;  adding,  **  And  then  you  will 
know  as  much  about  it  as  you  want  to  know." 
I  thought  it  best,  after  that,  to  hold  aloof,  and 
let  him  forget  me. 
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HESTER. 
CHAPTER  L 
"  rpHEY'RE  only  a  ha'penny,  sii 

X   you  like ;— only  a  ha'penny.** 

*^No  !*'  said  the  gentleman  addressed,  with 
great  emphasis  and  decision,  looking. neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  with  inflexi- 
lile  determination  straight  before  him. 

"  Oh  sir,  please  do  !**  the  first  Uttle  voice  said 
again.  It  was  a  veiy  s^eet,  feint,  childish 
voice,  and  there  was  a  very  earnest,  plaintive 
tone  in  it,  as  it  made  its  simple  entreaty.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  thought  so ;  for,  with  a  sud- 
den jerk  of  his  head,  he  turned  round,  and  fixed 
a  pair  of  very  bright  gray  eyes  upon  the  little 
ragged  creature  who  was  struggling,  not  very 
•uccessfiiUy,  to  keep  up  with  his  rapid  pace. 
He  came  to  a  stop  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  and 
planted  his  walking-stick  firmly  in  the  ground. 

''They're  all  different,  sir,**  the  child  said, 
eagerly  but  timidly  presenting  a  little  bird,  form- 
ed of  a  flat  piece  of  pasteboard,  covered  vnth 
black  velvet,  for  the  approbation  of  the  stranger. 

'*And  what  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  do 
with  thatV*  the  gentleman  asked  fiercely,  as  he 
gazed  with  unspeakable  contempt  upon  the  di- 
minutive object  that  was  being  held  up  to  him. 

^  I  thought  you'd  buy  it,  sir,*'  the  child  said, 
in  a  frightened  whisper,  drawing  in  her  hand 
again,  and  preparmg  to  back  out  of  sight. 

"You  thought  I'd  buy  it,  did  yon  t  And  did 
you  think  Pd  play  with  it  tool*'  the  gentleman 
said,  with  stiU  increasing  emphasis. 


**  I  don't  know,  sir,"  the  child  answered,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  his.  *'  A  good  many  gentle- 
men do  buy  them  for  their  children,**  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  thought. 

"For  their  children,  do  theyt  Well,  I've 
got  a  child,  so  there's  a  hal^nny.  Now  give 
me  one — a  good  one." 

"There's  the  biggest,  sir,"  the  child  said, 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  biggest  was 
best  suited  to  her  customer.  **  Thank  you,  sir ;" 
and  she  was  moving  away. 

"  Stay  still !"  growled  the  gentleman. 

"Yes,  sir,'*  said  the  child,  staying  still  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  You  must  lead  a  very  ple&sant  life,  no  woik, 
no  lessons,  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to  play 
with  these  birds.     Gome,  don't  you  1" 

"  I  doni  ever  play,  sir,"  she  said — ^not  saying 
it  as  if  it  were  any  thing  strange. 

"Not  play!"  cried  the  gentleman,  quickly. 
"  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  do,  then  V*     * 

"  Just  go  ab6ut  with  them  all  day,  sir.** 

"Go  about  with  irAo/r* 

"With  the  birds,  sir." 

"  Oh,  with  the  birds,  do  you  t  WeU,  there's 
nothing  very  hard  in  that.*' 

.  "No,  sir,"  said  the  child  feintly,  thinking  he 
wnited  for  an  answer. 

"  And  when  you've  sold  the  birds,  what  do 
you  make  of  the  money  1" 

"  I  take  it  home  to  my  mother,  sir." 

"Oh,  you've  got  a  mother  1  And  she  sells 
birds  somewhere  else,  I  suppose?** 

"No,  sir,  she  makes  them.** 

"And  sits  comfortably  at  home  while  she 
sends  you  out  to  sell  them?  Well,  I  like  that ! 
— ^And  so  she  is  making  birds?** 

"No,  sir,  these  are  the  last.** 

"The  last!     What,  won't  she  make  Bny 


"  We*ve  used  every  thing  up,  sir.*' 

"  What— aU  the  velvet?** 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  the  card  and  all.** 

"That*sabadjob!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  when  did  it  all  come  to  an  end?'* 

"  A  week  ago,  sir.** 

"  A  week  ago,  did  it  ?  And  what*s  your  mo- 
ther been  doing  since  ?** 

"  Starving,  sir.** 

"  Starving  !**  the  gentleman  cried,  in  such  a 
voice  that  the  child  involuntarily  retreated; 
"  starving,  and  nobody  doing  any  thing  to  help 
her!  And  are  you  starving  too?  Are  you 
hungry?'** 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  !**  she  answered,  in  a  tone  as 
if  furf  to  be  hungry  was  a  thing  she  had  never 
imagined. 

"  Oh,  God  help  her  !**  cried  the  stranger  sud- 
denly to  himself.  "  What,  are  you  olwayM  hun- 
gry?" and  he  turned  to  her  again;  "did  you 
iMver  have  enou^  ?" 

"  I  don*t  know,  sir,"  the  child  hesitated ;  "  I 
don't  remember." 

"  It's  a  bad  ease — a  shocking  bad  case,**  said 
the  gentleman,  firowiting  at  the  child,  and  shak- 
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lug  his  head  so  yehemently,  that  she  gqi  more 
alumed  than  ever,  and  again  began  to  ratneat 
backward,  but  with  a  single  et^p  he  was  up  to 
her  again. 

**  Well,  and  whai  do  you  expeGl  I'm  going 
todol" 

"  Sir  1"  stammered  the  child,  wi|h  dim  viaiont 
of  a  police-office  floating  through  her  btain. 

**  I  say,  what  doyou  suppose  I  am  going  todo  V 

**  Oh,  sir,  please  don*t  do  any  thhig,  beeanae, 
because — "  and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  looked 
round  despairingly  fi>r  some  posBttiitttf  of  taking 
flight. 

The  gentleman  looked  confounded. 

"Why,  what  do  you  think  I  tMsH  to  doV* 
he  cried,  stamping  his  stick  upon  the  stone  pave- 
ment to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  words,  a 
proceeding  which  was  certainly  unnecessary, 
for  they  aknost  made  the  child  leap  off  her  ieet, 
and  arrested  her  tears  so  completely  that  for 
Tery  terror  not  another  fell. 

'*  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but,  if  you  plf9aae,  eir — 
if  you'd  let  me  go  now,  I  wouldn't  ever  trouble 
you  again,"  the  child  murmured  timidfy,  in  very 
great  childish  distress. 

'*  Let  you  go  and  starve— of  course  I  will ! — 
the  very  thing  I'll  do !"  the  stranger  said,  shak- 
ing his  head  at  her  more  angiify  than  0ver. 
"Come,  what's  your  namel" 

"  Hester,  sir." 

"  Hester,  is  it  t  Well,  Heater,  and  where  do 
you  live?" 

"  In  Monmottth-street,  air." 

"A  bad  place — a  veij  had  |riaoe.  Up  or 
down  V*  eaid  the  gentleman. 

"Down,"  said  the  diikl  ob  a  venture,  "dowB 
in  a  cellar." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  gentlemant  dmwing  a  long 
heeath  between  his  teeth,  "just  the  plape  to 
starve  in.  Well,  Hester,  I'll  give  you  sixpence 
if  you'll  take  me  there.*' 

With  sparkling  eyes,  the  child  looked  up  at 
him :  "Oh !  will  yon,  sir?"  ahe  cried. 

"Will  II  There  it  is  for  you.  Why,  Hester, 
you  don't  seem  much  used  to  sixpences  1** 

**Oh  no,  sir!"  she  aaid  earnestly,  as  she 
turned  it  over  and  over. 

"  WeU,  well,  you  can  look  at  it  another  time ; 
come  away  now.  No,  stop  a  moment.  Don't 
move  from  this  spot !"  and  the  gentleman  dart- 
ed from  her  side,  disappearing  so  suddraly  that 
sbe  looked  around  her  in  blank  amaaement. 
Before  she  had  recovered,  he  was  back  again 
with  a  couple  of  buns  in  his  hand,  which  being 
of  a  most  overgrown  and  unusual  sise,  had 
eaught  his  eye  in  a  shop  window. 

"  Now,  Hester,  begin  to  eat,"  he  said  gniffly. 
"  There,  now,  you'll  never  hold  them  bc^  and 
the  birds,  and  the  aixpenoe  too-— give  the  birds 
to  me ;  now  eat  quickly.  Well,  is  it  good,  well 
made,  well  baked  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  the  earnest  answer,  moee 
«umest  in  look  than  in  woids.  "  I  haven't  had 
one  such  a  time,"  she  ventured  to  add,  for  her 
fear  was  beginning  to  pass  away  beneath  the 
rough  kindness  of  her  new  firiend. 


"  Not  for  euch  a  time,  haven't  you.  Heater! 
Well,  but  I  suppose  you  look  into  the  bakers' 
shops,  and  get  half  Uie  pJbaauae  of  the  things 
so,  don't  yout" 

"  Not  lately,  sir,  einee  I've  been  very  hungiy," 
she  said  gently. 

"  Oh,  Hester,  you've  been  hnngrier  thap  ever 
of  la&e,  have  youl"  the  stranger  said,  and  the 
voice  was  almost  soft,  so  that  in  amasement 
Heeter  looked  up  into  his  laoe,  and  aaw  that  it 
too  was  very  lull  of  kindnesf . 

"  Oh,  it's  been  much  worse  this  last  month 
or  two»  sir,"  ahe  said,  in  a  touchingly  hopeless, 
uneomidaining  tone ;  "  some  days  we  hvren't 
had  any  thing  at  all." 

"Nothing  at  all,  Heeter!  Aad  what  have  ymi 
done  then  V 

"  There  wasn't  any  thing  to  do,  sir^"  thn 
child  said. 

The  gentleman  walked  on  very  quickly  indeed^ 
so  quickly  that  Heater,  running,  was  just  aMe 
to  ke^  up  with  him,  and  could  only  every  new 
and  then  give  e  bite  to  her  great  bun,  for  to  most 
people  it  is  diffieok  to  run  and  eat  together,  but 
especially  to  those  who  are  starving,  and  have 
little  breath  to  spare  at  any  time.  It  was  a  veiy 
feeble,  slow,  unsteady  kind  of  running  too,  suck 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  child  who  eoald 
never  remember  QRce  in  its  life  to  have  had 
enough  to  eat. 

"  It  just  turns  off  the  street,  sir ;  it's  dow^ 
here,"  Hester  said,  quite  breathless ;  but,  with 
a  great  efibrt,  catching  the  gentleman's  coat  tail 
as  he  was  swiftly  passing  on.  It  brought  him 
to  a  stand-still  at  onee. 

"Oh,  it's  down  here,  Hester,  is  kl  Well, 
that's  worse  stiU !  What!  not  got  through  the 
bun  yet  1"  the  gentleman  afiid  with  an  alarming 
gesture.  "  Ah,  it's  very  clear  you're  net  need 
to  eating.  Come  along — go  on  in  front,  and 
point  out  the  place.  Now,  now,  Hester,  yen 
needn't  run,  just  walk  as  I  do.  Why,  blees  me, 
it's  my  belief  you've  been  running  all  this  time ! 
Now,  is  this  the  place,  Hesterl" 

"  Yee,  sir.    I  think  I'd  better  go  in  fir«t." 

"  I  certainly  think  yon  had :  but  take  cm, 
child — ^take  care !  Oh,  heaven  help  her— what 
practice  ahe's  had !  Noyr*  Hester,  take  my  hat, 
and  put  it  down  carefully,  for  I'm  coming,"  and 
gently  and  cautiously  he  ht^gut  the  deeeent  of 
the  short,  steep  ladder. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I'U  just  take  hold  of  yov 
foot,"  Hester  said  from  beJow. 

"Whati"  roared  the  gentleman,  abruptly 
stopping  in  his  descent,  and  clinging  with  both 
hands  wid  both  feet  to  the  ladder,  immovable. 

"  Just  to  help  you,  sir,  in  case  yon  should 
miss  the  steps,"  the  child  said. 

"  Ah,  well,  you  may  do  that  if  you  like,  eo 
that  you  don't  throw  me  down.  Yes,  yes,  I 
feel — new,  that'll  do.  Give  me  my  hat.  Come, 
Where's  your  mother  1    Has  she  gone  outi" 

"  Gone  out !"  the  child  echoed  mournfully ; 
"  oh !  sir,  she  couldn't.  It's  the  next  room,  sir ; 
this  isn't  enrs,  only  weVe  got  no  door  of  our 
own." 
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They  passed  througli  a  law  opening  in  Uke 
wall  into  an  adjoining  cellar,  whose  only  light 
came  through  an  aperture  nearly  at  |he  top  of 
the  wall.  It  was  not  a  window— 4iad  neiiw 
been  a  window,  but  simply  a  square  hole, 
through  which  a  glimpee  of  Uie  nanow,  black- 
ened street  could  be  caught.  The  only  air  thoA 
erer  entexed  the  room  came  through  it,  and  rain, 
and  windy  and  snow  came  through  it  too,  all 
unhindered,  for  there  was  nothing  that  would 
serve  for  even  a  ten^raiy  shutter.  There  was 
no  fireplace  in  the  room,  no  sign  aiE^  whese  of 
fire.  The  walls  and  ceilhig  were  bUck  with  age 
and  dirt;  the  floor  was  blacker  still,  for  it  was 
made  of  day,  moist,  and  uneven,  and  eold  as , 
ice.  Within  the  cellar  there  was  no  Amuture 
at  all,  except  in  one  comer  the  skeleton  frame 
oi  a  bedstead-^our  posts  of  M  deal,  polished . 
by  wear,  with  transverse  poles  eonneoling  them 
at  the  head;  but  the  thing  was  a  mere  mockery , 
for  there  was  nothing  to  support  the  wretdied, 
torn  mattrees,  and  it  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
(oar  posts  upon  the  damp,  cold  ground..  From 
this  comer  there  oame  a  &iBt  voice  as  they  en- 
tesed  the  room. 

**  Oh,  thank  Qod !  I  thought  I  shoold-never 
see  any  one  again,"  and  Hien  it  went  off  into  a 
low  groan. 

"Mother,  mother,  here's  a  good  gentleman 
oome :  he*s  given  me  sixpence  and  two  great 
buns.    Look,  mother  dear— «at  it** 

The  woman  raised  a  thin,  wasted  hand,  and 
took  the  cake,  looking  at  it  with  a  hnngiy, 
starved  look,  and  then  she  shook  her  head,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  mnxmnred,  **  I  ean't  do  it 
now." 

"Oh,  mammy!"  the  child  said,  sobbing  too, 
birt  quite  perplexed,  not  undwrstanding  why  she 
ODuldn*t  eat. 

"Oood  Ood!  she's  dying!"  tike  etrangwr 
cried,  with  intense  emotion ;  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  on  his  knees  en  the  bare  ground.  **  My 
good  woman,  tell  me  what  I  can  del  Is  Uiere 
no  coe  living  here  to  whom  I  ean  apply  1— ^lO 
doctor  neart  l!iy  to  rouse  yourai4f!  Oh, 
HestM,  child,  do  what  you  ean  for  your  moth- 


The  vroman  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a 
.strange  kind  of  amaionent,  with  a  look  suoh  as 
Aone  but  those  who  have  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world  can  give ;  and  then,  after  a  moawnt,  she 
eaid,  "  God  bless  you !"  in  a  voice  that  tiem- 
bled,  and  turned  awiay  her  head. 

"  Hester,  do  you  l»ow  where  to  find  a  doe- 
4or1"  the  gentleman  ssid  hastily. 

"No,  no,  I  don\  wasit  one,"  On  woman 
^ntly  whispeied ;  "he  eouldnH  da  any  thing 
— 4t's  been  eoming  on  a  long  time.* 

"Some  wine!"  the  gentleman 
"that's  the  thing!  Hester, there's 
nnd^get  a  beMle  of  wine  at  onee.  Quiek,  donH 
be  a  minute.  (Hi !  God  help  ns !— God  lor- 
give  us  !^*  he  oried,  pnssing  his  hsndh  to- 
gether. 

The  ^^ing  woman^  ^pss  were  turned  on  him 
again. 


"  Hester  ^dn't  know  it  vraa  so  near,"  ite 
said ;  "  I  kept' it  from  her,  and  I  hoped  that  to- 
day, or  sc^ne  dsy  soon,  I  shoidd  die  when  she 
was  away.  But  I  didnH  know  how  hard  it  vras 
— ^how  hoRible  it  was— to  die  alone ;  I  didn't 
think  tiiat,  after  all  that's  passed,  the  end  could 
beaobad." 

There  was  something  stracngely  lethargic  in 
her  voice,  as  if  starvation  had  deadened  every 
feeling,  even  ncm  in  the  hour  of  dea&. 

"  It  mayn't  be  too  late  yet,  it  mayn't  be  too 
late,"  the  stranger  said,  eagerly,  taking  Uie  wo- 
man's thin  hand  in  his,  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had 
been  some  one  whom  he  loved ;  "  but  Me  still 
until  Hester cemes;  hush!  lie  still." 

She  was  a  dslicata-looking  woman,  with  Wf^ 
ular  featuree,  and  large  dark  gray  eyes.  The 
frboe  was  so  worn  and  wasted  with  care,  and 
suiexing,  and  himger,  that  there  was  litde  of 
bean^  l«ft  now,  hut  she  must  have  been  hand- 
eome  onoe.  Hester  was  very  like  her,  bnt  hun- 
ger had  roUM  her  of  her  beauty  too,  and  pind^ 
ed  and  diatpened  the  litde  fiwe. 

"  Here  you  are,  Hester ;  well,  have  yon  got 
it  1  Oh,  child,  don^  cry  sot  Now,  my  poor 
woman,  raise  your  head ;  take  care,  can  yon 
swallow  It  1  Then,  that'll  do  at  first.  Hester, 
lay  her  head  right.  No,  wait  a  moment,  ivait  a 
moment,"  and  he  ton  ofifhis  outer  coat ;  "  have, 
put  this  under  her.  Oh  I  heaven  help  her,  whsit 
M  that  pillow  made  ofl" 

"Oh,  mammy  dear!  you're  better  nowV 
Hester  whispered,  troubling,  and  frril  of  lear, 
she  scaseoty  know  lor  what.  "  Coukfait  you 
eat  a  little  bit  nowt-^^  it-,  oh,  mammy,  do 
try  it!" 

But  the  weoian  shook  Irtr  head,  and  fcMf 
put  the  food  aside  again;  then  suddenly,  as 
her  dnld  still  bant  over  her,  die  stretched  out 
her  aims,  and  paesionatdy  elasped  her  to  h* 
bo«>m,eiying, "  Heater,  Hester,  my  little  child!" 
with  bitter  teats. 

"Oh,  mammy  dear!"  was  aO  the  weeping 
child  oould  say,  as  she  dung  to  her. 

How  many  a  dying  modier,  clasping  her  tit- 
tle child  ibr  the  last  tine  to  her,  has  not  Mt 
so  groat  a  bitter,  passionale  anguish,  that  half* 
coMMioudy  in  her  heart  she  has  bid  defiance  to 
death,  and,  vrtth  a  vrild  rising  in  her  soul,  has 
said  that  it  shall  not  part  her  firom  her  cfaUd  t 
And  when  the  paroxysm  of  despair  has  passed, 
and  she  gives  it  into  a  loving  Father's  snns, 
and  with  dasped  hands  and  gentler  tears,  sn^ 
to  her  heavenly  Farther  that  she  is  resigned,  and 
vriU  be  oontent  to  die,  do  wo  not  say  that  fiiith 
is  strong  in  her! 

Strong  in  Aer  /  then  what  would  it  need  to 
be  in  those  who,  dying,  leave  their  children  ii^ 
thvless  and  friendless,  vrithout  Jt  roof  to  cover 
them,  without  a  einst  of  bs^  to  eat,  without 
one  single  thing  in  this  wide  worid  to  caU  their 
own;  suiTonnded  vrith  dangers,  with  snares, 
with  tsniptations ;  vice  and  dn  on  their  right 
hand  and  en  thdr  left,  and  bdom  and  bdnnd 
diem  no^ng  but  starvation  and  death— what 
woalditneedtobein  themi    And  what  tnui* 


their  agony  be,  m^  without  hope,  and  without 
fiuth,  and,  in  their  terrible  despair,  ahnoat 
striving  to  believe  that  death  i»  an  eternal 
sleep,  they  take  their  last  pasnonate  embrace 
of  the  thing  they  are  being  torn  from  forever  1 

Kneeling  by  her  side,  tfie  stranger  tried  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her ;  and  as  she  still  wildly 
wept  and  clasped  her  child,  he  prayed  her  to 
be  calm  ;  but  at  the  word  she  turned  upon  him 
with  such  sudden  energy  that  he  shrank  back 
involuntarily. 

'*Calm!"  she  cried;  "who  are  you  who  dtare 
to  tell  me  to  be  calm  1  Do  you  think  because 
I  lie  here  starving  to  death — because  sorrow, 
•  and  suflfering,  and  misery,  have  been  pressing 
down  on  me  for  years,  IdUing  me  by  slow  tor- 
ture— because  I  have  no  food,  no  money,  no 
friends,  do  you  think  I  am  to  be  treated  as  if  I 
had  not  still  a  woman's  heart  What  can  you 
know  of  my  agony — you,  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
well-housed  1  I  was  all  that  once ;  I  know  how 
the  rich  feel  for  us !"  and  she  laughed  with  bit- 
ter scorn.  '*  Look  here,  look  at  this  child,  she 
is  all  I  have  in  the  world,  the  only  thing  I  have 
l^ld  for  years  ;  I  have  lived,  and  struggled,  and 
suffered  for  her ;  i  have  done  every  thing  but 
sin  for  her,  and  it  was  she  alone  who  kept  me 
fit)m  that,  and  now  I  am  dying !  I  am  dying ! 
and  what  do  you  think  will  become  of  hert 
Oh,  man !  will  you  tell  me  to  be  calm  again  1 
I  tell  you,  if  you  were  to  take  my  child — ^my 
diild,  the  one  solitary  thing  that  my  heart  yearns 
over — ^if  you  were  to  take  her  and  kill  her  be- 
fore ihy  eyes,  I  could  almost  thank  you.  I  have 
tried  to  do  it ;  I  have  tried,  but  I  could  not ! 
Do  you  shrink  from  me  1  You  didn't  think  this 
was  in  me ;  why  did  you  give  me  your  vrine  to 
rouse  the  devil  in  psy  heart  1  I  had  scarcely 
strength  to  speak,  scarcely  strength  even  to 
feel,  when  you  came ;  it  would  all  have  been 
over  now,  but  you  have  made  me  mad !  Had 
not  I  suffered  enough  before  thatt  could  you 
not  have  let  mto  die  in  peace  1  Oh,  Hester,  my 
child!"  she  suddenly  cried,  with  a  softened 
voice,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  her ;  "  my 
child,  my  darling!  come  to  me  again.  I  say 
wild  words,  don't  mind  them;  I  am  ill,  oh! 
hold  me  close,  close!  Blessings  on  the  dear 
arms,  blessings  on  the  dear  lips ! — ^my  little 
diild !  my  little  child !" 

.  Again  they  clung  to  one  another,  and  the 
woman's  fierce  face  was  full  of  love  again,  and 
her  burning  eyes  gushing  out  with  tears.  There 
was  silence  in  the  wretched  room,  except  for 
their  sobs,  they,  too,  becoming  presently  famt 
and  low,  for  the  woman's  momentary  strength 
was  fading  from  her,  and  her  soul  was  about 
to  pass  away. 

Then,  in  the  stillness,  the  stranger  spoke, 
bending  over  her,  and  speaking  slowly  and  sol- 
enmly,  that  she  might  hear  his  words. 

**  Listen  to  me,  that  you  may  die  in  peace. 
As  I  kneel  now  in  God's  si^t,  I  promise  that 
I  will  take  your  little  daughter  home  with  me 
to  my  house,  to  live  with  me,  and  to  be  to  me 
V  my  own  child.    By  God's  blessing  she  riiall 


never  know  hunger  or  poverty  any  mors.  Do 
you  consent  to  thisi" 

She  looked  at  Imn  almost  wildly,  in  an  agony 
of  half-believing,  half-doubting  joy.  •  With  one 
last  effort  of  strength  she  grasped  his  arm,  and 
said,  "You  are  not  mocldng  met"  in  such  a 
tone  of  passionate  eagerness. 

'*  God  forbid !"  the  stranger  cried. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  for  one  momept 
longer,  and  then  such  a  look  broke  over  her  face, 
as  though  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  had  pierced 
through  that  dark,  miserable  room,  and  'fidlen 
upon  her.  Her  joy  and  gratitude  were  unutter- 
able ;  she  could  not  speak  them ;  but  as  she 
burst  into  new  tears,  she  sobbed  forth,  "  I  think 
there  is  a  God!"  and  hid  her  free,  as  if  in  shame 
and  penitence. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  God ;  a  God  who  hears  the 
prayers  of  the  wretched  and  the  sorrowful,"  the 
stranger  said  in  a  low,  firm,  gentle  voic6 ;  "oh, 
woman,  believe  in  Him !" 

There  was  a  few  moments'  pause. 

"  I  do  believe,"  she  whispered,  clasping  her 
feeble  hands ;  "  oh,  God  forgive  me  !** 

"Mother!"  Hester  murmured,  half-fearfuUy, 
laying  her  head  dovm  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  pray  for  me,  too !"  the  soft- 
ened woman  said.  "  I  have  sinned — ^I  have  sin- 
ned ;  God  be  merdfhl  to  me  !" 

Solemnly  and  gently,  still  stoojnng  over  her, 
the  stranger  spoke  again. 

" '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls.' " 

And  as  the  last  words  died  away,  with  one 
low,  deep  sigh,  a  lifo  was  yielded  up,  and  a 
weary,  suffering  spirit  was  released  from  earth, 
and  went  away  to  find  its  long,  deep  rest. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Thibi  was  very  little  to  be  learned  about  (he 
history  of  the  woman  who  had  died.  Mr.  Thur- 
nell— -such  was  the  name  of  Hester's  new  friend 
— made  all  inquiries  that  were  possible  concern- 
ing her,  but  who  she  was,  except  that  she  had 
called  herself  Mrs.  Ingram,  or  where  she  had 
lived  before  her  arrival  at  this  house,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  ascertain.  During  the  two  yearn 
she  had  lived  there,  she  had  always  been  miser- 
ably poor,  the  wcmian  of  the  house  said ;  but  it 
had  got  worse  alid  worse  toward  the  end,  until 
every  article  of  furniture  in  their  wretched  cel- 
lar had  been  sold,  and  they  were  sometimes  for 
days  together  without  food. 

Hester  herself- had  faint  recolleetions  of  living 
once  in  a  large  house,  and  of  some  one  whom 
she  used  to  call  "  Papa,"  but  who  was  never 
kind  to  her  or  to  her  mother.  Every  body,  she 
thought,  was  very  miserable,  and  the  l\ouse 
seemed  often  in  great  confosion ;  and  one  night, 
she  remembered,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dream,  that 
her  mother  came  crying  bitterly,  and  snatched 
her  in  passionate  haste  from  the  little  bed  in 
which  she  was  sleeping,  and  carried  her  in  her 


arms  out  into  the  dark  street,  eobbiiig  and 
weeping  wildly.  And  from  that  night  she  did 
not  think  she  had  ever  seen  her  faSier,  or  the 
house  where  she  had  livedi  again  ;  but  she  and 
her  mother  had  staid  always  together,  going 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  getting  ever 
poorer  and  poorer,  until  they  came  here  at  last. 
She  did  not  know  how  long  they  had  been  wan- 
dering, but  it  seemed  to  her  a  yery,  yery  long 
tiihe. 

Anji  this  was  all  that  I^r.  Thumell  could  leam 
about  the  previous  history  of  his  adopted  child. 

The  sun  shone  yery  brightly,  and  the  air  was 
▼ery  soft  and  warm  for  an  April  morning,  as 
liUle  lily  ThumeU  stood  at  her  &ther*s  gate, 
If  etching  for  her  Other's  coming  home.  It  was 
a  rustic  gate  of  twisted  boughs,  between  two 
of  which  Lily's  curly  head  looked  out  upon  the 
TOad,  for  Lily  was  a  little  thing,  not  four  years 
old,  and  there  was  quite  room  enough  between 
the  bars  of  that  guden-gate  for  such  a  little 
head  as  hers  to  insert  itself.  So  now  looking 
through  the  wide  bars  of  her  prison,  now  gayly 
running  through  the  winding  walks  of  the  great 
old  garden,  with  the  soft  spring  breexe  blowing 
back  her  golden  curls,  and  singing  all  the  time 
all  kinds  of  merry  little  songs,  Lily  spent  an 
hour  of  that  bright  April  morning  before  her 
father  came. 

But  at  last,  from  &r  away,  her  quick  ears 
caught  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels,  and  flying 
to  the  house,  she  called  aloud  for  some  one  to 
tinlock  the  gate;  then,  standing  in  the  open 
entrance,  and  clapping  her  little  hands  with 
joy,  she  waited  with  impatience  for  her  &ther 
to  alight. 

**  Well,  my  little  pet,  so  you're  all  ready  for 
us  V*  cried  Mr.  Thumell's  strong,  cheerful  voice ; 
and  in  another  moment  Lily  was  caught  up 
from  the  ground,  and  raised  high  in  the  air  in 
her  father's  arms,  and  for  two  or  three  mo- 
ments there  was  a  mingled  sound  of  hearty 
kisses,  and  merry  laughter,  and  glad  childish 
words  of  welcome ;  and  then,  without  fiirther 
prelude,  Lily  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
Ibrth  into  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had 
happened  since  her  father  went,  when  he  laugh- 
ingly stopped  her  with — 

"  Wait  a  liUle  bit,  Lily !  We'll  hear  all  about 
that  presently,  but  there's  something  else  to  be 
done  first.  Don't  you  know  I've  brought  you 
a  little  friend  t  Hester,  my  dear,  give  me  your 
hand.  There,  Lily,  down  with  you— down  on 
the  step.  That's  right !  Now,  my  dears,  kiss 
one  another." 

But  Lily,  standing  on  the  carriage-step,  hung 
her  ptetty  head,  and  even  showed  a  decided  in- 
clination to  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  Hes- 
ter, from  within,  colored  yery  deeply,  and  looked 
▼ery  timidly  and  distressfully  on  the  ground. 

'*  Come  now^  what  is  it  t — what's  the  matter! 
Can't  you  look  at  each  other?  Lily,  behave  like 
a  lady !     Why,  Lily,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !'* 

Upon  which  poor  Lily's  eyes  began  to  fill 
with  tears,  and  there  seem^  less  chance  than 
ever  of  her  conducting  herself  like  a  lady ;  but, 


fortunately,  upon  Hester  the  rebuke  had  a  bet- 
ter effect,  for  she  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  Mr.  Thnmell's  feoe,  then  dropped  them  upon 
Lily,  and  finally,  hesitating  a  moment,  moved  a 
little  nearer  to  the  door,  and  took  Lily's  two 
hands  into  hers. 

'*  That's  right,  Hester !  that's  a  good  giri,  my 
dear!"  said  Mr.  Thumell,  approvingly. 
*  Then,  blushing  a  good  deal,  Hester  knelt 
down,  for  Lily  being  such  a  little  thing,  and 
standing  on  the  carriage-step,  she  was  &r  below 
Hester,  and  stooping  forw^  she  gave  lily  a 
very  quick,  tremulous  kiss  upon  her  soft,  round 
cheeks,  and  whispered  very  gently  and  timidly, 
"  Sister  Lily !"  And  then  lily  at  last  looked 
up.  There  must  have  been  something  in  the 
quiet,  gentle,  sad  little  fiice  to  take  away  fear, 
and  inspire  confidence  and  love,  for  as  Lily 
looked  at  her  suddenly  all  her  shyness  passed 
away,  and  gazing  for  one  moment  on  her,  all 
at  once,  with  a  few  murmured  childish  words, 
the  little  arms  were  raised,  and  the  soft  haad^ 
clasped  round  Hester's  neck,  and  a  little  shower 
of  kisses  came  down  on  her  pale  cheek.  But 
while  Lily  laughed  tears  gathered  fast  in  Hes- 
ter's eyes,  although  she  dropped  their  lids,  and 
with  her  long,  dark  lashes  hid  them,  smiling 
the  while  as  Lily  kissed  her.  And  then  they 
walked  together,  hand  in  hand  into  the  house, 
and  from  that  day — ^from  that  very  hour,  they 
grew  to  love  each  other. 

Such  a  merry,  light-hearted  little  creature 
was  Lily  Thurnell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
like  pain  or  sorrow  eould  livQ  near  her.  Sad  as 
Hester  was  when  she  first  came  to  her  new' 
house — sad,  not  only  on  account  of  her  moth- 
er's death,  but  because  for  so  many  years  sor- 
row and  poverty  had  been  her  daily'companions 
— ^not  many  days  had  passed  before  a  strange, 
new  feeling  of  joy  began  to  put  fresh  warmth 
and  life  into  her  half-dead  heart — before  the 
slow,  weary,  unelastic  step  began  to  grow  so 
light  and  gay  that  she  herself  was  full  of  won- 
der at  it — before  the  heavy-lidded  eyes  began  to 
beam  with  a  clear,  hopeful  light^-before  the 
pale,  hollow  cheek  grew  touched  with  rose,  and 
the  sad  and  sickly  smile  changed  to  a  merry 
laugh,  and  the  low,  timid,  tremulous  voice  grew 
strong,  and  sweet,  and  clear.  It  was  a  strange 
and  touching  thing  to  see  how,  in  the  light  and 
warmth  and  hi4>piness  around  her,  the  stunted 
life  began  at  last  to  expand.  She  had  sufiered 
so  much  almost  without  knowing  it — she  had 
lived  for  so  long  so  utterly  without  joy  or  hope 
— ^that  gradually  and  unconsciously  she  had 
grown  accustomed  to  her  wretched  life-^ad 
ceased  ever  to  think  that  any  change  would 
come— ever  almost  to  wish  for  it ;  all  that  was 
childlike  in  her  had  withered  away — had  been 
starved  out  of  her ;  a  listless  torpor  had  by  slow 
degrees  crept  oyer  her,  deadening  the  little  life 
that  still  remained^-day  by  day  making  her 
more  insensible  to  the  misery  and  poverty  that 
was  around  her ;  every  thing  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  her — every  thing  that  was  natural — had 
beeur  as  it  were,  frozen  up:  now,  at  last,  tn 


gle 


And  aa  tlM  two  girl*  fxew  together,  loving 
Mch  otiii^  daBdy,  until  Lily  watf  fi^rmn,  and 
HMtor  twooand^mty. 

.  CHAPTBE  III. 
.  Ii>  happened  in  the  early  amnmer,  about  tliat 
time,  wken  Lily  waa  jnat  paat  eighteen,  that 
abe  went  for  a  foctnight*a  viait  to  a  coontry 
hoiiae»  aome  twelve  or  fourteen  mUea  from  Mr. 
Thomeira.  Socli  viaita  were  of  very  frequent 
ooourrance,  for  both  the  girla  were  extremely 
mtimate  at  thia  houae  of  the  Gilbouinea*,  and 
were,  one  or  other  of  them,  eontinttally  numing 
away  to  their  (riendi  there  for  a  few  daya  dur^ 
mg  the  admmer;  bat  thia  p^rtieular  visit  of 
Lily*a  waa  a  £u  more  important  one  than  ahe, 
or  Heater  either,  had  ever  paid  before,  and 
bvought  very  important  and  unexpeeted  conae* 
quencea  after  it — for  in  the  eourae.of  it  Lily 
foU  in  love.  So,  at  leaat,  everybody  aaid  b«t 
Lily  heraelf,  who  contended  atontly  for  UKHitha 
afterward  that  it  was  only  Mr.  Stannton  who 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  had  nothing 
at  ^  to  do  with  it  until  long^afterward^  when, 
aimply  out  of  pure  compaaaion  for  him,  she  waa 
hiduced  to  follow  hia  example.  Bnt  whether 
Lily's  account  of  the  matter  vraa  the  true  one 
or  not,  about  one  thing  there  waa  no  doubt  at 
all — and  even  she  heraelf  waa  too  happy  to  deny 
k — that  when  hia  example  wt  followed,  it  waa 
followed  with  her  whole  warm,  tnie,  loving 
heart.  And,  in  truth,  Mr.  Stannton  waa  wor^ 
thy  of  all  the  love  ahe  gave  him. 

He  was  the  nephew  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
very  recently  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
Colonel  Staunton,  of  whom,  however,  litUewae 
known  besides  his  name,  and  the  foct  that  he 
waa  a  wealthy  man,  for  he  waa  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, and  rarely  or  never  left  hia  houae.  He 
had  been  Mr.  Stannton'a  guardian,  and  being 
still  his  nearest  living  ^lative,  his  consent  was 
hi  due  time  asked,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  at 
least,  if  nothing  more,  to  his  nephew's  marriage 
with  Lily,  and  v«ry  oordially  given ;  a  little,  as 
it  seemed,  to.  Mr.  Staunton's  ralief  Besides 
signifying  hia  approbation  to  hia  nephew.  Coir 
onel  Staunton  alao  addreaaed  a  courteoua  note 
to  Mr.  Thurnell,  apologizing  for  hia  inability  to 
call  on  him  and  hia  £uighter,  but  wannly  in- 
viting them  to  visit  him  at  his  own  house.  The 
invitation  was  of  course  aecepted,  and  they  all 
went. 

They  reached  the  house  early,  for  they  were 
to  spend  the  day  there ;  and,  while  Heater  and 
Lily  had  retired  to  remove  the  out-of^oor  poi^ 
tions  of  their  dress,  Mr.  Thurnell,  at  Colonel 
Staunton's  requaat,  waa  at  once  uahered  into 
Ua  presence;  In  half  an  hour  afterward,  he  re- 
tomed  to  fetch  Lily,  and  she,  wi^  Hester,  for 
Lily  was  a  timid  little  thing,  and  would  not  go 
alone,  accompanied  him  to  Colonel  Staunton's 
roonu 

As  they  entered,  Colonel  Staunton  rose  to 
meet  them,  and  came  forward.  He  waa  like  a 
man  who  had  grown  prematurely  old.  His 
hair  waa  scarcely  gray,  and  hia  age  might  not 


have  modi  ex)eeeded  fifty,  but  hia  eye  waa  dim 
and  sunken,  his  white  and  hollow  cheeks  seamed 
with  vmnkles,  hia  atep  feeble  and  nniteady,  hia 
whole  appearance  worn  out  and  foded ;  andyet, 
in  atiange  oppoaitton  to  all  elae  about  him,  hal 
manner  waa  almoat  courtly  in  its  atudied  urban* 
ity  and  ceremonious  politeness.  But  it  ill-suited 
hhn,  The  artificial  smile  with  vrhich  he  came 
foiwaid  to  meet  hia  viaitora  sat  strangely  on 
his  pale,  withered  Kpa.  The  very  firat  tonisa  of 
his  voice  raised  an  involuntary  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity ;  tin  stUl  visible  remains  of  eminent 
handaomeneae  of  form  only  aeemed  to  maha 
the  foded  foce  and  figure  mose  nnprapoaaaaa* 
ingv 

Lily  came  in  a  little  in  advance ;  before  Mr. 
Thurnell  could  introduce  her,  he  gueased  that 
it  waa  ahe*  who  waa  to  be  hia  future  nieae,  and 
at  onee  addreaaed  her : 

**  Miaa  Thurnell,  I  have  to  make  a  thooaand 
apologies— and  yet  I  acarcely  know  how  to  re- 
gret my  inability  to  viait  yon,  since  I  am  in* 
debted  to  it  for  the  pleasure  I  now — " 

The  aeotence  broke  off  abruptly,  and  in  an 
inatant  Colonel  Staunton  atood  in  perfect  sil«ice» 
but  a  great  and  sudden  change  had  come  over 
him.  The  false  smile  had  paMed  frdn  his  lips; 
the  whdle  studied  expression  of  high-flown 
courtesy  had  vanished  firom  his  face ;  eveiy  thing 
that  was  artificial  and  unreal  seemed  in  a  mo* 
ment,  aa  if  by  magic,  to  have  been  torn  away 
from  him ;  more  haggard  even  than  before,  more 
deadly  pale,  he  stood  atill  by  Lily'a  side,  holding 
the  tipe  of  her  fingeis  in  hk  hand ;  but  her  very 
existence  waa  forgotten,  for,  looking  beyond 
her,  hia  eyea  had  fellen,  and  were  fixed  in  wild 
amazement  upcm  Heater's  fiiee. 

For  one  instant  every  thing  was  silent,  for 
all  were  thrown  into  a  audden,  strange  surprise; 
then,  in  a  shaking  voice,  yet  loud  and  passion- 
ate, C<^onel  Staunton  cried,  *'  Who  is  this  girl!" 
and  his  eyes,  not  dim  now,  but  burning  with  a ' 
fierce,  uneasy  light,  fladied  for  an  instant  upon 
Mr.  Thurnell,  then  fixed  themselves  again  when 
they  had  reated  first. 

Mr.  Thurnell  atood  by  Heater's  side,  and  an- 
swered steadily  and  calmly,  "  She  is  my  adopted 
daughter ;  her  name  is  Hester  Ingram." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  Ms  lips,  when, 
with  a  wild  cry,  they  were  edioed  through  the 
room,   r 

"  HeatOT  Ingram !  Heater  Ingram  a  giri  lifcn 
that !  Axe  you  daring  to  mock  me  1"  and  firom 
one  to  another  of  the  aatonished  groap  hia 
piercing  glance  went  like  a  fiash  of  fire ;  then, 
with  a  quick  step  forward,  he  vraa  by  Heater% 
aide,  with  hia  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  graaping 
her  firmly. 

She  shook  from  head  to  foot,  her  color  went 
and  came,  her  heart  beat  paaaionately  with. a 
vnld  hope,  a  wild  fear ;  her  «yea  met  Colonel 
Staunton's,  aa  he  gazed  upon  her,  vrith  a  plead* 
ing,  melting  look,  that  aeemed  to  move  him 
atrangely,  for,  aa  he  looked  en  her,  hia  Upa  bo* 
gan  to  tremUe,  his  fieowning  brow  began  to  be 
unknit,  the  fieioe  ezpraaaion  of  hia  eyea  began 


to  soften,  at  though  the  reflected  tight  from  hen 
wsui  falling  on  them. 

Some  moments  passed  in  perfect  silence ;  then 
Colonel  Staunton  spoke  again,  and  it  was  to 
Hester  that  he  addressed  himself.  There  was 
an  assumed  calmness  in  his  voice  as  he  began, 
and  jet,  against  his  will,  it  trembled. 

**Yonr  name,  you  say,  is  Hester  Ingram. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  if  Ingram  was 
your  lather*^  name  t*'  He  bent  his  eyes  more 
eagerly  than  ever  on  her  hce. 

"  I  never  knew  my  father's  name,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low,  agitated  voice ;  "my  mother's 
was  the  same'as  mine." 

"  Her  maiden  name,  you  mean  t  her  maiden, 
not  her  married  namel"  he  asked,  eagerly  and 
impatiently. 

**  I  do  not  know  which.  When  I  was  very 
young,  she  left  my  father's  house ;  I  vras  too 
young  to  know  what  name  she  bore  there." 

**  Go  on !"  he  cried,  impetuously.  "  She  left 
her  husband's  house — ^where  did  she  go  I  what 
became  of  her  1" 

'*  She  went  from  one  place  to  another.  We 
were  very  poor — ehe  died  at  last  of  starvation!" 
and,  sobbing,  Hester  hid  her  &ce  upon  her 
hands.  T^e  piercing  gaze  fell  from  her  f3u;e 
now  at  last. 

**  Give  me  a  seat,"  he  whispered,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice,  and,  almost  staggering,  he  moved 
back  a  step  or  two,  and,  sinking  on  a  chair,  his 
head  fell  down  upon  his  breast. 

No  one  approached  or  spoke  to  him ;  but  kind 
and  strengthening  words  were  whispered  into 
Hester's  ear,  and  kind,  warm  hands  clasped 
hers.  But  she  could  not  answer  them :  her 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  silent, 
intense  gaze  that  she  had  fixed  on  Colonel 
Staunton's  face.  Suddenly,  when  more  than  a 
minute  had  gone  by,  he  lifted  his  head  again, 
and,  rising  for  a  moment  from  his  chair,  said 
slowly — 

^  Leave  the  room,  all  of  you ;  let  me  ^ak 
alone  with — my  daughter." 

A  half-broken,  stifled  cry  burst  from  Hester's 
bosom :  not  any  word  from  her  or  any  one. 
Silently,  with  only  from  Mr.  Thumell  one  press- 
ure of  the  hand,  they  went  away,  and  Colonel 
Staunton  and  Hester  were  left  together.  - 
^  **  Hester !  come  near  to  me  !*'  he  said. 

She  came,  almost  mechanically,  like  one  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep;  but  when  she  had  reached 
where  he  sat,  and  saw  the  hand  that  was  coldly 
put  out  to  meet  her,  something  that  the  shock 
of  his  last  words  had  deadened  within  her, 
sprang  suddenly  into  life  again.  Forgetting 
every  thing  but  what  he  was  to  her,  she  broke 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  sobbing 
*'  Father !"  she  fell  down  at  his  foet,  and  clasped 
her  hands  around  his  kneesw  ^ 

He  started  at  her  sudden  action,  and  for  a 
moment  almost  shrank  back  from  her ;  but,  cold, 
and  selflsh,  and  almost  heartless  as  he  was,  there 
was  something  so  touching  in  the  gush  of  un- 
deserved, involuntary  love  vrith  which  she  met 
him,  that  it  awakened  something  Kke  aflfection 


even  in  his  bosom,  and,  yielding  to  the  sudden 
impulse  that  he  felt,  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  whispering,  '*  My  poor  child  ! — my 
poor  injured  child,"  he  held  her  closely  in  his 
arms,  and  let  her  weep  upon  his  bosom. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side,  and  talked  to- 
gether. She  told  him  all  her  and  her  mother's 
sorrowful  wanderings — how  they  had  grown  so 
poor  and  full  of  misery — how  help  came  only 
when  it  was  too  late  to  save  her  mother's  lif!»— 
how  the  bread,  /or  want  of  which  she  died, 
when  it  was  brought  to  her  at  last,  she  could 
not  eat;  and,  as  she  spoke,  bitterly  weeping 
herself,  more  than  one  tear  rose  to  her  fiUher's 
eyes.  But  when,  at  last,  after  they  had  talked 
together  long,  she  ventured  timidly  to  ask  a 
question  that  from  the  first  had  trembled  on  her 
lips,  to  ask  what  thing  it  was  that  drove  her 
mother  from  her  husband's  house,  his  brow  grew 
clouded,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  anger,  and, 
scarcely  answering  her  question,  he  launched 
out  into  loud  and  violent  denunciations  of  his 
wife's  conduct,  which  Hester  bore  in  silence, 
with  a  heaving  heart,  until  her  love  and  rever- 
ence for  her  mother's  memory  overcame  all  other 
feelings,  and  she  broke  forth  with  an  indignant . 
protest  against  his  unjust  words. 

'  He  did  not  answer  her  when  she  ceased  speak- 
ing :  perhaps  she  said  some  things  that  touched 
his  conscience ;  but  sat  in  silence  with  a  frown 
upon  his  brow,  until  his  daughter,  grieving  al- 
ready that  she  had  said  so  much,  pressed  back 
her  tears,  and  timidly,  but  with  deep  eamc^- 
ness,  again  began  to  speak  : 

**  Oh,  my  father,  forgive  me  for  angering  you 
in  this  first  hour !  I  may  have  spoken  foolishly, 
speaking  of  what  I  do  not  understand ;  but  think 
how  dear  my  mother  was  lo  me,  and  pardon  me ; 
and  if  she  did  wrong  to  leave  you,  oh,  think  of 
all  she  suffered  !^-of  the  vnretched  death  she 
died ! — and  forgive  her  too  !  Perhaps — &ther, 
I  am  very  bold — ^perhaps  there  was  some  fault 
both  on  her  side  and  yours ; — ^perhaps  each  of 
you  misunderstood  the  other ; — ^perhaps— oh,  I 
know  this  well ! — this  happens  often  between 
people  of  high,  nobl^  natures  ! — ^you  could  not 
harmonize  together,  and  so  there  grew  up  bit- 
terness between  you.  Oh,  father!  let  me  make 
excuses  for  you  both — ^not  for  her  only !  Let 
me  love  you  both !  I  have  loved  her  all  my  life 
— I  must  love  her  till  I  die !  but  my  heart  is 
yearning — oh,  it  has  yearned  so  many  long  years 
— ^to  love  my  father,  too  !"  ' 

Her  eyes  had  grovm  so  full  of  tears,  that  she 
could  not  raise  them  to  his  fece ;  but,  with  hands 
pressed  together,  with  her  head  bent  down,  and 
trembling  with  an  agitation  that  she  could  not 
still,  she  waited  for  his  answer.  It  came,  and 
thrilled  her  with  delight,  for  he  held  her  in  his 
arms  again,  and  bade  her  love  him — love  him, 
as  she  had  loved  her  mother,  and  prayed  God 
to  bless  her,  thanking  Him  for  having  given  him 
back  his  child,  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to  him 
in  his  old  age. 

They  sat  again  together,  hand  in  hand,  an'^ 
with  the  sudden  glow  of  generous  feeling  still 
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upon  him,  Coloi&el  Staunton  spoke  about  his 
wife: 

"  If  I  was  harsli  just  now  in  mentioning  your 
mother,  Hester,  pudon  me.  She  was  a  noble 
and  high-minded  woman,  and  I  loved  her :  I 
loved  her,  if  ever  I  loved  any  thing  in  the 
world  ;  but  she — ^but — but — ^we  both  had  &ults. 
We  were  both  warm-tempered.  She  was  veiy 
haughty,  haughty  (and  in  the  recollection  of 
the  past  his  brow  began  again  to  darken)  as  no 
woman  should  dare  to  be  toward  her  husband. 
She  leA  me  in  a  moment  of  sudden  passion. 
There  was  a  quarrel,  a  violent  quarrel ;  Hester, 
can  you  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  morel 
She  was  gone  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  and 
when  I  knew  it,  every  thing  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do,  Hester — I  give  you  my  word  for  it — 
I  did,  to  discover  where  she  had  gone,  but  the 
search  was  ail  in  vain.  After  six  months  I  gave 
it  up,  and  left  England.  Goct  knows,  I  forgive 
her  now,  all  that  she  has  made  me  suffer! 
Mine  has  been  a  lonely  life — a  very  lonely  life, 
my  child  !  You  have  found  your  &ther  a  poor 
wreck^  Hester ;  and  it  might  have  been  very 
different  if  I  had  had  a  kind  wife  or  daughter 
near  me.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  nursed  by 
none  but  servants,  Hester — a  very  sad  thing  V* 
-  Colonel  Staunton  spoke  in  such  a  feeling 
voice,  that  the  tears  sprang  into  Hester's  eyes, 
and,  full  of  pity,  she  pressed  her  lips  upon  his 
hand,  and  murmured,  ^*  My  poor  father!'*,  in 
such  a  tone  of  sympathy,  that  he  probably  be- 
came more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  greatness 
of  the  injury  that  had  for  so  long  been  done 
him. 

"  But  my  dear  child  will  not  let  her  father 
be  lefV  again  to  the  care  of  strangers  !  My 
daughter  will  be  my  kind  nurse  now — ^my  kind 
nurse  and  my  comforter — will  she  not  V* 

**  Yes,  while  I  live !"  was  the  answer  that 
eame  from  Hester's  heart ;  and  agaiji  she 
pressed  a  long  kiss  on  her  Other's  hand,  as  if 
to  seal  her  promise.  ^ 

Thus  Hester  found  her  father :  thus,  at  last, 
her  life's  wish  was  fulfilled,  and  in  the  fulfill- 
ment the  whole  current  of  her  life  was  changed ; 
for  she  had  to  leave  the  house  where  fourteen 
years  had  passed  over  her  head  so  peacefully 
and  so  happily ;  she  had  to  leave  the  generous, 
warm-hearted  friends  who  had  been  kind  and 
dear  as  a  father  and  a  sister  to  her,  to  become 
the  unthanked  nurse  of  an  ailing,  ^nd  over- 
bearing, and  selfish  man,  who,  having  acknowl- 
edged her  as  his  child,  and  made  her  the  heir 
of  his  property,  considered  that  he  had  pui^ 
chased  the  undoubted  right  to  her  ceaseless  and 
faithful  services  "^hile  he  lived.  And  she,  in 
her  gentle,  patient  way — it  was  strange  how, 
with  such  parents,  she  had  grown  up  so  sweet- 
ly tenipered — ^bent  herself  to  his  will,  and,  never 
murmuring,  for  ten  long  years  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  him,  living  in  what  sweet  Lily 
Thumell  indignantly  called,  an  absolute  impris- 
onment— and  called  not  untruly ;  for  ever,  as 
the  time  passed,  on.  Colonel  Staunton  grew 
more  and  more  fretful  and  impatient  if  she  left 
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him  even  for  a  few  hours,  complaining,  with 
such  bitter  words,  that  it  was  hard  his  own 
daughter,  a  girl  who  had  been  a  poor  depend- 
ent upon  a  stranger's  charity  until  her  good 
fortune  led  him  to  discover  her,  should  grudge 
the  little  attendance  on  him  that  he  asked ;  and 
so  wringing  her  gentle  heart — he  soon  learnt 
how  easily  it  could  be  wrung — ^by  talking  with 
affected  emotion  of  the  relief  his  death  would  be 
te  her,  that  at  last  she  scarcely  ever  ventured 
from  the  house  ;  and  for  some  years  she  never 
saw  either  Mr.  Thumell  or  Lily,  except  when 
they  came«  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  to  visit 
her  at  her  father's. 

A  little  paler,  and  a  little  thinner,  and  a  little 
sadder-looking,  poor  Hester  grew  with  every 
year,  and  with  ever-increasing  anxiety  and  * 
regret  her  kind  friends  watched  the  gradual 
change ;  but  she  never  complained,  never  said 
that  «he  was  ill  or  weary,  never  breathed,  dur* 
ing  all  her  years  of  trial,  a  single  discontented 
word.  She  had  learnt  in  her  childhood  such  a 
lesson  of  patient  suffering,  that  to  bear  without 
murmuring  seemed  almost  natural  to  her. 

After  ten  years  had  passed.  Colonel  Staunton 
died.  He  never,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
recognized  his  daughter's  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  '  but  because  he  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
and  ceased  his  usual  voutbursts  of  ill-temper 
during  the  last  few  days  of  his  illness,  she 
thought  herself  repaid  for  all  that  she  had  done 
for  him  ;  and  when  he  died,  she  fi^lt  as  sorrow- 
ful and  desolate  as  though  she  had  lost  a  real 
father  and  a  friend.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
Mr.  Thumell  took  her  home  with  him  again ; 
and  there,  once  more,  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
warmth,  her  heart  expanded,  and  her  joy  re- 
turned) and  her  pale  cheeks  recovered  their 
glow  of  health. 

And  in  that  home  she  still  at  this  time  lives, 
for  she  has  never  married,  saying  laughingly, 
that  she  has  no  time  to  spare  upon  a  husband; 
and,  indeed,  to  judge  by  how  ftilly  her  time  is 
occupied  now  without  one,  it  would  seem  that 
she  must  be  tolerably  in  the  right ;  for  Mr. 
Thumell,  though  a  hale  old  man,  is  troubled 
now  and  then  with  a  fit  of  gout,  and  at  such 
times  Hester  is  his  willing  nurse  ;  and,  of  late 
years,  too,  he  has  been  a  good  deal  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  spectacles  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  therefore  he 
entertains  any  thing  but  an  objection  to  Hester's 
reading  out  to  him — and  accordingly  Hester 
does  read  aloud  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
Then  Lily,  who  lives  mostly  in  London,  for  Mi. 
Staunton  is  a  lawyer  there,. is  so  continually 
beseeching  Hester  to  come  and  stay  with  her, 
that  she  has,  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
to  perform  a  little  journey  on  the  Great  West- 
em  Railway  for  that  purpose,  and  seldom  re- 
turns home  again  without  one  or  other  of  Lily's 
children,  whose  constitutions,  they  being  aheady 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  little  fellows  in  the 
world,  grandpapa  and  Cousin  Heiter  are  always 
extremely  anxious  still  .more  to  strengthen  and 
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But  mon^j  is  bo  often  esteemed  as  a  means  of 
enabling  us  to  take  front  seats  in  society,  to 
live  in  better  stjle,  and  to  produce  a  glare  in 
Hhe  ftices  of  other  people,  that  even  many  of 
those  persons  who  have  achieved  apparent "  suc- 
cess in  life,**  are  not  particularly  observant  of  this 
homely  virtue.  We  are  fonder  of  living  up  to  the 
means,  and  even  of  living  beyond  the  means, 
than  t>f  living  vrithjn  them.  But  the  end  comes 
at  last ;  and  what  may  have  seemed  success,  often 
proves  a  bubble. 

Fortunes  are  made  by  perseverance ;  though 
many  try  to  achieve  them  as  generals  do  a  vic- 
tory— at  a  blovr.  They  make  a  dash  at  success 
— speculate  largely,  and  are  ready  to  vyenture 
every  thing  upon  a  cast.  They  regard  the  share 
and  stock  market  as  another  Aladdin's  Lamp — 
only  give  it  a  rub,  and  lo!  the  genii  are  ex- 
pected to  come  with  gold  at  their  bidding.  But 
ui&happily  the  speculator  as  often  rubs  the  wrong 
as  the  right  way,  and  then,  instead  of  a  gain, 
there  is  a  loss.  And  even  when  there  is  a  gain 
in  that  manner,  it  does  a  man  but  little  good ; 

for,  "  what  is  got  over  the 's  back" — ^you 

know  the  familiar  proverb  well  enough,  we  dare 
say.  These  eager-to-be-rich  people  miss  the 
mark  because  of  their  very  eagerness.  They 
have  not  the  patience  to  wait ;  and  De  Maistre, 
the  wise  Frenchman,  says,  that  "  to  know  how 
to  wait,  is  the  great  means  of  success.** 
.  Success  in  life  requires  the  daily  practice  of 
other  familiar  virtues ;  as,  for  instance,  punctu- 
ality, prudence,  foresight,  caution — and  yet,  also, 
decision  and  enterprise.  Let  a  man  practice 
these  virtues  faithfully,  and  he  will  almost  in- 
fallibly succeed  in  life — that  is,  he  will  succeed 
in  accumulating  money  and  rising  in  social  po- 
sition. 

But  what  avails  it  all  unless  the  possession 
of  the  money  makes  the  man  better,  wiser,  and 
happier  ?  Is  not  the  life  that  has  ended  merely 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  huge  pile  of  gold  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  failure,  unless  the 
man  has  been  thereby  somewhat  elevated  in  the 
dignity  of  a  thinking  being — ^made  more  fitted 
to  enjoy  life  himself,  and  to  communicate  bless- 
ings to  others  ? 

And  here  let  us  say,  that  the  success  in  life 
which  is  merely  tested  by  the  money  standard 
is  an  altogether  false  one.  So  far  as  the  virtues 
go  which  are  necessary  to  be  practiced  by  a 
suocessful  man  of  business,  they  are  very  well, 
and  the  money  accumulated  is  also  very  good ; 
but  in  itself  it  is  only  so  much  dross,  unless  it 
is  used  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  and  useful- 
ness. Thousands  of  men  are  now  making  their 
fortunes  by  gold-gathering  at  the  Australian 
<^igging8.  By  late  advices  from  Melbourne, 
there  is  one  laboring  man  who,  after  six  months 
<ligging«  had  accumulated  £24,000  in  the  bank. 
There  was  success !  But  what  did  it  amount 
to  ?  The  man  had  accumulated  as  much  metal 
as  would  sell  in  the  world's  market  for  the  sum 
above  mentioned.  There  are  thousands  of  other 
men  scraping  and  digging  in  the  mud  and  dirt 
round  about  Mount  Alexander  and  Ballarat,  who 


are  also  accumulating  gold  with  like  rapidity, 
and  with  extraordinary  success.  And  the  men 
return  with  their  gold,  richer — abler  to  com- 
mand the  luxuries  of  life — with  more  abundant 
means  of  entering  upon  a  career  of  dissipation; 
but  no  better  men,  no  more  deserving  of  admi- 
ration, no  more  worthy  of  esteem  or  applause — 
often,  indeed,  worse  men,  hardened  in  heart, 
and  corrupted  in  nature,  because  of  their  veiy 
wealth. 

We  must  set  up  some  other  test  than  gold, 
then,  for  true  success  in  life.  What  shall  it  bel 
In  this  country  the  possession  of  acres  gives  a 
man  a  great  weight  in  society ;  and  generally 
it  gives  him  a  high  standing.  A  long  rent-roll 
and  as  long  a  pedigree — ^these  are  the  standards 
of  success  come  down  to  us  from  the  feudal 
times.  But  the  gold-gatherers  are  coming  in 
upon  these  men,  and  buying  them  out.  W^  have 
successful  laborers,  successful  merchants,  suc- 
cessful bankers,  and  successfuh  manufacturers, 
becoming  large  landed  proprietors,  and  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  squires  and  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  But  this  is  only  the 
power  of  gold  in  another  form ;  and  we  must 
have  another  test  besides  either  breadth  of  acres 
or  length  of  purse.  As  for  birth,  we  can  all 
boast  of  that.  The  pedigree  of  the  meanest  is  as 
long  as  that  of  the  greatest.  Many  of  at  have  lost 
count,  but  we  all  look  back  to  Adam.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  nobleman  can  get  beyond  that. 

The  truest  test  of  success  in  life  is  Character. 
Has  a  man  built  up,  not  a  fortune,  but  a  well- 
disciplined,  well-regulated  character^  Has  he 
acquired,  not  mere  gold  or  acres,  but  virtue, 
benevolence*  and  wisdom  ?  Is  he  distinguished, 
not  for  his  ingots,  but  for  his  philanthropy  t  * 
That  is  the  only  true  test  of  a  man. 

Gold  is  every  day  becoming  of  less  consider- 
ation in  society.  There  are  so  many  rich  men 
already,  and  likely  to  be  so  many  more  richer 
still,  that  the  possession  of  mere  wealth  will  en- 
title a  man  to  no  consideration  of  itself,  unless 
accompanied  by  some  other  more  rational  claims 
to  distinction  and  respect.  The  rulers  of  opin- 
ion— the  men  of  mark  in  society  in  this  day, 
are  most  of  them  self-raised  men.  They  may 
be  rich  men — that  is  very  well  so  far ;  but  they 
are  also  men  of  moral  power — of  scientific  skill 
—of  enlightened  judgment — and  of  large  public 
spirit.  It  is  not  the  mere  power  of  the  till  which 
these  men  wield,  but  the  power  which  works  in 
their  moral  character  and  disciplined  experience. 
These  are  the  strong  men  in  Parliament  now — 
one  of  whom  was  a  weaver-boy,  another  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  and  the  third  a  pit-man*s  boy. 
Yet  these  individuals  exercise  a  greater  pOwer  . 
in  society  than  the  roll  of  dukes  or  the  bench  of 
bishops.  One  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
pen,  another  by  his  legislative  power,  and  the 
third  by  his  works — unrivaled  in  any  age.  These 
men  are  embodiments  of  success  in  the  truest 
and  highest  sense. 

It  is  personal  qualities,  not  the  accident  of 
birth  or  the  accumulation  of  gold  or  acres,  which 
tell  upon  society  at  large.    Money  is  power,  it 
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mce  at  once  and  for  ever  from  ail  intox- 

dHnkt. 

this  time,  some  other  tipsy  men  had 
the  audience,  and  I  was  told  that  a  beer- 
eeper  was  among  them,  who  kept  up  a 
interruptions,  shouting  out,  '  It's  a  lie!* 
e  a  fbol  !*  and  such  like :  and  pieces  of 
I  and  dirt  began  to  bethrown  at  me  from 
skirts  of  the  crowd. 

this,  the  drunken  man,  whom  the  crowd 
ated  by  the  name  of '  Charley,*  strode  for- 
ind  pushing  hia  way  up  to  where  I  stood, 
ed  forth  his  hand  to  me.  My  first  thought 
^at  he  meant  to  pull  me  down  from  my 
nd  the  delighted  audience  thought  so  too; 
e  man  called  out  instead,  that  I  must 

hands  with  him,'  which  I  did  at  once ; 
en  the  man,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
out,  *  Go  on,  good  lad,  and  let  Charley 

see  the  man  that  dares  to  meddle  wi* 

I  afterward  learnt,  this  Charley  was  the 
of  his  neighborhood  ;  he  Was  the  greatest 
in  the  place,  and  his  bashed  fiice  bore 
evidences  of  his  pugilism  as  well  as  of 
jnkenness  So  his  patronage  at 'once 
I  the  rising  insults  of  the  crowd,  and  I 
trmitted  quietly  to  finish  my  address.  At 
j,  I  ofiered  to  take  the  names  of  any  per- 
resent  who  might  be  disposed  to  join  the 
il  Society,  and  to  my  surprise--*!  may  al- 
ay  my  dismay — the  only  one  who  ofiered 
was  the  drunken  man  *  Charley.'  I,  of 
.  regarded  his  taking  the  pledge  as  a  joke, 
fered  to  defer  it  until  the  following  mom- 
No!*  said  he,  *now,  now — Pm  your 
So  I  took  his  pledge — I  confess  reluct- 
and  amidst  much  laughter.  No  one  dared 
ow  his  example — it  seemed  only  too  lu- 
I.       • 

ell,  I  returned  the, chair  to  the  poor  wo- 
rom  whom  I  had  borrowed  it,  and  was 
to  proceed  toward  my  humble  lodging ; 
arley  would  not  leave  me.  He  insisted 
:ompanying  me,  arm-in-arm,  across  the 
-place,  down  the  High  Street — people 
r  to  their  doors  to  see  us  pass,  and  won^ 
what  new  mischief  that  drunken  pest  had 
•rawing.  Charley  even  insisted  on  my 
to  his  house  to  see  his  wife  and  family. 
;nted  to  go,  for  I  found  I  could  not  shake 
f;  and  I  was  afterward  glad  I  went, 
iras  introduced  to  the  I>ninkard*8  Home, 
more  destitute,  wretched  home  I  never 
1.  Down  several  step*  from  the  street, 
ouse  situated  in  on»  of  the  poorest  dis- 
»f  the  place,  I  landed  on  the  clay  floor  of 
y  Brown's  hovel !  his  wife,  ragged  and 
»roken,  sat  by  the  hearth  with  a  cr3ring 
>n  her  knee,  and  others  about  her  feet, 
waa  scarcely  a  scrap  of  fiimiture  in  the 
it  had  been  broken  to  pieces  during  the 
n  outbreaks  of  her  husband,  or  pawned  by 
supply  his  ravenous  appetite  ft)r  drink, 
lildren  were  ragged  and  dirty.  There  was 
ce  for  me  to  sit  down  upon,  but  I  stood 


for  a.  few  minutes  and  told  the  trembling  wile 
what  was  my  errand  to  the  town,  what  her  hus- 
band had  that  night  promised  me-~that  he  would 
entirely  abstain  from  drink  for  the  future ;  and, 
turning  to  him,  said  I — *  Charley,  I  hope  you 
will  keep  your  promise  lixb  a  uxn  !*  *  I  will !' 
said  he ;  *  I  am  determined  that  I  will ;  and  you 
shall  see.*  I  confess  that  I  despaired !  the  case 
seemed  so  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  I  tried  to 
hope,  and  I  encouraged  him  as  well  as  I  cbukl, 
and  urged  his  wife  to  aid  him  in  his  good  res- 
olution 

^*The  poor  woman  told  me  her  brief  and 
pltifU  story.  When  she  married  Charley  Brown, 
he  was  the  handsomest  fellow  in  the  place,' and 
one  of  the  best  workmen,  though  rather  *  gay.* 
He  was  a  bootmaker  by  trade,  and  when  he 
stuck  to  his  work  he  could  make  atrandant 
wages.  But  latterly,  he  had  been  making  very 
short  time,  and  every  thing  that  he  made,  as 
wen  as  all  their  furniture  and  most  of  their 
<Hothing,  had  gone  for  drink.  It  was  a  story 
similar  to  thousands  more — ^flt  to  make  the  heart 
bleed. 

**  I  took  my  leave,  but  promised  to  call  in  the 
morning  before  leaving  town.  I  did  so,  and 
found  Charley  at  his  work.  He  was  now  quite 
sober,  and  distinctly  Remembered  the  promise  of 
the  previous  night.  He  still  said  that  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  the  pledge,  &nd  that  he  would 
do  so.  My  hopes  i^out  the  man  were  now 
raised,  though  they  were  still  very  weak :  and 
encouraging  him  to  abide  by  his  good  resolu- 
tion, I  left  him. 

'*  A  year  passed,  and  I  revisited  the  town.  Of 
course,  my  first  thought  was,  what  had  become 
of  Chariey  Brown.  Often  had  I  reflected  about 
my  first  visit,  and  my  one  convert ;  and  I  won- 
dered whether  a  character  so  desperate  could  by 
this  or  any  other  means  be  made  good  for  any 
thing.  Charley  being  what  is  called  a  *  noto- 
rious chara^er*  in  the  town,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  htm  out,  though  he  had  removed  to 
another  quarter.  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
was  adroitied.  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  1  Was 
this  clean  and  contented-looking  woman  the 
same  whom,  wretched  and  ragged,  I  had  visited 

in  the  drunkard's  home  in Street  but  a  short 

year  agol  Were  these  healthy  children  the 
same  that  I  had  seen,  peevish  and  dirty,  sprawl- 
ing on  the  mud  fioor  of  the  old  beggar's  hovel  t 
It  was  indeed  so !  The  woman  sprang  to  me 
with  a  '  God  bless  you,  sir !  God  bless  you  !* 
and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  '  Oh,  how 
much  we  owe  you,  sir— come  in,  come  in  !*' 

**  The  woman*8  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
She  could  not  da  too  much  for  me— offered  me 
the  best  chair  ^  sit  doWn  upon — insisted  I 
should  have  tea  and  cake— that  I  must  wait  until 
Charles  came  in — he  would  be  back  presently : 
^d  I  was  resolved  to  see  him,  for  already  I  saw 
ctc^rfy  enough  that  the  cure  was  fairly  at  work, 
and  that  the  ditmken  Convert  had  unexpectedly 
proved  fl  good  and  true  man. 

"  Of  course,  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the 
immense  improvement  which  I  saw  every  where 
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around  me,  in  the  wife  and  children,  in  the  fur- 
niture of  the  dwelling,  and  in  the  air  of  com- 
fort *which  pervaded  the  place.  The  atory  was 
•oon  told.  *  Charles  had  kept  the  pledge.  It 
was  a  terrible  struggle  wUh  him  at  first ;  but 
he  is  a  man  of  a  strong  will  and  great  force  of 
purpose ;  so  he  persevered — ^gave  up  his  former 
acquaintances — abandoned  the  drinking-houses, 
and  stuck  to  his  work.  You  know,  Charles  is 
a  capital  workman — ^the  best  bootmaker  in  the 
place,  sir.  So  the  wages  came  in  on  Saturday 
nights  regular  We  soon  redeemed  our  furni- 
ture and  eight-day  clock,  which  lay  in  pledge  ; 
bought  better  food  and  better  clothes ;  and  a 
month  ox,  two  since  we  removed  to  this  better 
house.  We  have  now  all  that  we  need  to  make 
us  comfortable ;  and  if  Charles  perseveres,  by 
God*s  blessing,  we  shall  be  an  honor  to  the  cause 
in  this  place,  sir.  Only  last  night  Charles  was 
speaking  of  sending  the  youngest  boy  to  school, 
where  the  others  already  are ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  all  in  the  way  of  becoming  wiser  and  better. 
Oh,  sir,  it  was  a  blessed  day  for  us,  that  which 
brought  you  to  this  place,  and  led  Charles  to 
take  that  pledge.  It  has  been  the  making  of  us 
all*  And  the  tears  were  now  standing  full  in 
her  eyes,  and  dropping  down  her  cheeks.  For 
me,  I  was  quite  overcome  by  her  story,  and  felt 
more  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  work  than 
ever  I  had  done  before. 

''  Charley  soon  made  his  appearance;  he  had 
been  carrying  home  some  of  his  work.  The 
alteration  in  his  appearance  was  so  great  that 
I  could  scarcely  have  recognized  him :  he  was 
dean  and  well  dressed ;  and  on  conversing  with 
him  I  found  him  intelligent  and  manly — ^really 
a  fine  hearted  fellow  at  bottom,  though  .his  bet- 
ter qualities  as  a  man  had  so  long  been  obscured 
and  blighted  by  the  accursed  drink.  We  had 
some  delightful  conversation  together,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  was,  that  a  teetotal  meeting  was 
determined  on  for  the  following  evening,  when 
Charley  was  to  appear  by  me  on  the  platform. 
The  meeting  took  place,  and  it  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  The  ice  had  been  fairly  broken, 
and  the  cause  now  made  steady  progress  in  the 
town. 

**  Years  passed,  and  I  again  visited  the  scene 
of  my  early  labors.  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Charles 
that  I  was  coming  by  the  coach  on  such  a  day : 
and  as  we  drove  up  to  the  inn  where  the  coach 
halted,  who  should  be  there  but  my  friend  Charles, 
more  improved  than  ever  in  appearance.  He 
was  now  dressed  in  superfine  cloth,  and  was  as 
spruce  as  a  shop-keeper.  He  insisted  on  carry- 
ing my  carpet-bag,  but  I  almost  thought  shame 
to  allow  him  to  do  so — ^it  seemed  so  much  be- 
neath his  appearance. 

"  *  You  will  scarcely  know  us  now,  sir — the 
good  cause  has  prospered  us  so  much.* 

*'I  was  surprised,  indeed,  when  he  led  me 
into  the  market-place ;  and  there,  pointing  to  a 
sign-board  over  a  respectable-looking  shop,  I 
read  the  words,  in  gold  letters — Charles  Brown, 
Bootmaker.  I  was  indeed  amazed  !  My  as- 
tonishment was  increased  when,  entering  his 


shop,  and  passing  the  valuable  stock  of  goods 
which  it  contained,  I  was  introduced  up-stairs 
into  a  comfortable,  even  handsQmely-fumished 
room,  where  the  tea-things  were  set  out  upon 
the  table,  and  *Mfs.  Brown*  was  anxiously 
waiting  to  give  me  a  hearty  welcome. 

*'  I  need  not  pursue  the  story  further.  Charles 
Brown  is  now  one  of  the  most  respectable,  re- 
spected, and  thriving  inhabitants  of  his  native 
town .  he  is  owner  of  a  house  and  lot ;  and. 
what  is  better,  is  himself  a  member  of  a  Christ- 
ian church ;  and  I  cite  him  wherever  I  go,  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  blessed  instai^es 
of  the  renovating,  life-giving,  and  happiness-be- 
stowing power  of  Teetotalism.'* 


RELAXATIONS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

MEN  of  the  strongest  minds  need  relaxation. 
The  bow  can  not  always  be  kept  bent, 
otherwise  its  elasticity  is  irretrievably  injured. 
Like  it,  the  human  mind  must  be  relaxed  from 
time  to  time,  to  allow  it  to  recover  its  strength 
and  tone.  This  lesson  is  well  taught  in  the, 
traditionary  story  related  of  the  Apostle  John. 
A  hunter  one  day  passing,  appeared  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  caressing  a  little  bird  with 
all  the  delight  of  a  child.  The  weU-beloved  dis- 
ciple observing  his  astonishment,  said  to  the 
hunter,  '*  Why  do  not  you  keep  your  bow  al- 
ways bent  ?**  **  Because  it  would  soon  lose  its 
strength  if  it  were  always  strung  **  **  Well !" 
replied  the  old  man,  *Mt  would  be  the  same  witl^ 
my  mind  ;  if  I  gave  it  no  relaxation,  it  would, 
in  like  manner,  lose  its  force.** 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  amusements  of 
learned  and  great  men  of  present  and  past  times. 
Their  predilections,  their  private  tastes,  their 
amusements,  their  domestic  habits,  their  relaxa- 
tions— in  a  word,  all  that  satisfies  them,  annoy« 
them,  amuses  them — arf  capable  of.  furnishing 
useful  lessons  to  our  race ;  for  a  man*s  manners 
and  habits  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  him,  and 
are  the  best  evidence  of  his  real  character. 

Many  gteat  men  have  delighted  in  pasting 
their  hours  oT  relaxation  in  the  company  of 
children.  This  betokens  a  pure  and  loving  na- 
ture. Richter  says,  the  man  is  to  be  shunned 
who  does  not  love  the  society  of  children. 
Henry  IV.  was  passionately  fond  of  them,  and 
delighted  in  their  gaijfibols  and  little  caprices. 
One  day,  when  crawling  round  his  room  on  all- 
fours,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  the  Dauphin 
on  his  back,  and  the  other  children  about  him 
urging  the  king  to  gallop  in  imitation  of  a  horse, 
an  embassador  suddenly  entered  and  surprised 
the  royal  family  in  the  midst  of  their  fun. 
Henry,  without  rising  to  his  feet,  asked,  "  Have 
you  children,  Mr.  Embassador  V*  "  Yes,  sire  ** 
**  In  that  case  I  proceed  with  the  sport,**  replied 
the  king. 

The  D^uke  of  Wellington  was,  in  like  manner, 
extremely  fond  of  children,  and  was  a  general 
favorite  with  them.  He  enjoyed  their  gambols, 
took  part  in  them,  and  was  constantly  present- 
ing them  virith  little  keepsakes  and  presents. 
The  opera  was  his  chief  amusement ;  and  he 
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wmf  a  wgfitwc  frequenter  of  both  houses  as  well 
as  of  the  Ancient  and  other  first-class  concerts. 

LeibHitc  used  to  pass  months  together  in  his 
study,  engaged  with  his  labonous  investiga- 
tions. At  such  times  his  only  relaxation  con- 
sisted in  collecting  about  him  in  his  study  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  whom  he  watched ;  and 
sometimes  he  took  part  in  their  frolics.  Seated 
in  his  easy  chair,  he  delighted  to  observe  their 
lively  '^movements,  to  listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion, and  to  observe  their  several  dispositions ; 
and  when  his  soul  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  the 
Innocent  spectacle,  he  would  dismiss  the  chil- 
dren with  sweetmeats,  and  return  to  his  studies 
with  renewed  energy. 

Louis  Racine  says  of  his  father,  that  he  took 
part  in  all  the  children's  sports.  "  I  remember 
a  procession  we  once  had,**  says  he  in  his 
memoirs,  **  in  which  my  sisters  played  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  I  was  the  curate,  and  the  author 
of  Athaliet  ainging  in  chorus  with  us,  carried 
the  cross." 

Napoleon,  like  Wellington,  was  fond  of  chil- 
dren. He  used  to  take  the  infant  king  of  Rome 
in  his  arms,  and  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror 
with  him,  there  made  the  oddest  grimaces  in 
the  glass.  At  breakfast,  he  would  take  the 
child  upon  his  knee,  dip  his  finger  in  the  sauce, 
and  daub  his  face  with  it :  th^  child's  governess 
scolded,  the  emperor  laughed,  and  the  child,  al- 
most always  pleased,  appeared  to  delight  in  the 
rough  caresses  of  his  father.  Those  who,  on 
such  occasions,  had  a  favor  to  solicit  from  the 
emperor,  were  almost  always  sure  of  being 
favorably  received. 

Napoleon  also  took  great  delight  in  the  sound 
of  bells,  ^ourrienne  relates,  that  when  walk- 
ing with  him  in  the  avenue  at  Malmajson,  the 
village  bell  would  interrupt  him  in  his  conversa-' 
tion  about  the  gravest  matters.  He  would  stop 
suddenly,  and  listen,  as  if  not  to  lose  a  note ; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  annoyed  at  those  who  did 
not  experience  the  same  delight  in  bells  that  ho 
himself  did.  Once  he  observed,  with  emotion, 
"  That  sound  recalls  to  my  mind  the  first  years 
I  passed  at  Brienne :  I  was  happy  then  !*' 

Louis  XIV.'s  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
was  also  passionately  fond  of  bells,  and  cared 
for  no  other  music.  He  always  made  a  point 
of  resorting  to  Paris  at  the  times  when  the  beUs 
were  set  ^-ringing,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  day 
when  the  vigil  of  the  dead  is  rung.  He  used 
to  declare  that  the  ringing  gave  him  a  delight 
quite  beyond  expression. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  grave, 
the  philosophic  Socrates,  during  his  hours  of 
leisure,  took  pleasure  in  dancing  1  Yet  it  was 
so !  By  dancing,  leaping*  and  other  exercises 
of  the  body,  he  preserved  his  bodily  health ;  and 
at  other  times,  when  not  in  the  humor  for  phy- 
sical exercise,  he  amused  himself  by  playing 
upon  the  lyre,  which  tuned  and  tempered  his 
mind.  These  old  Greeks,  took  much  more  ra- 
tional methods  of  educating  and  developing  the 
whole  nature  of  man  than  we  modems  do.  They 
regarded  physical  education  as  the  groundwork 


of  mental ;  and  sought  to  train  the'bodily  powers 
and  develop  the  muscular  energies  at  the  same 
time  that  they  cultivated  the  mind  by  discipline 
and  study.  '^  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body" 
was  one  oftheir  most  current  maxims. 

Many  other  wise  men,  besides  Socrates,  have 
taken  great  delight  in  music.  Epaminondas,  a  - 
famous  Grecian  general,  used  to  take  pleasure 
in  singing  at  the  'village  festivals.  The  cnieh 
Nero  **  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning," — at 
least  he  played  the  harp,  for  there  were  not,  as 
yet,  fiddles  in  those  days.  Luther  delighted  in 
playing  the  fiute,  and  thus  used  to  soothe  hik  ex- 
cited feelings.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  allayed 
the  most  violent  agonies  of  mind  with  the  same 
instrument.  An  hour's  playing  generally  suf- 
ficed to  reduce  him  to  perfect  tranquillity.  Mil- 
ton delighted  in  playing  the  organ ;  and  com- 
posed several  fine  psalm  tunes,  which  arc,  to 
this  day,  sung  in  our  churches.  Bentham  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  or- 
gan ;  there  was  scarcely  a  room  in  his  house 
without  a  piano.  He  took  pleasure  even  in 
running  his  fingers  over  the  keys.  Gains- 
borough, the  painter,  was  a  capital  performer 
on  the  violin. 

Byron's  great  delight  was  flowers ;  and  while 
in  Italy,  he  purchased  a  fresh  bouquet  every  day. 
He  had  flowers  in  every  room ;  and  he  said  to 
Lady  Blessington,  that  they  filled  him  with  a 
sweet  melancholy,  and  inspired  him  with  serious 
thoughts.  Byron  was  also  fond  of  animals.  In 
his  youth  he  made  a  friend  of  a  boar,  and,  later 
in  life,  he  formed  attachments  to  dogs — the 
epitaph  on  one  of  which  he  caused  to  be  graved 
on  its  tombstone. 

More  lovers  of  children !  Cato  the  censor, 
no  matter  howsoever  urgent  the  business  of  the 
republic,  would  never  leave  his  home  in  the 
morning  without  first  having  seen  his  wife 
wash  and  dress  the  baby  !  Cicero,  af^er  having 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  orations,  called 
in  the  children  and  had  a  joyous  romp  with 
them  !  A  great  diversion  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus was  to  play  at  games  with  little  children, 
who  were  brought  from  all  parts  for  the  purpose 
— Moorish  and  Syrian  children  being  his  chief 
favorites.  There  was  one  little  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Nucius,  who  stood  only  two  feet  high, 
and  weighed  only  seventeen  pounds,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  had  a  prodigious  voice ;  he  was  an 
especial  &vorite.  Rousseau  said,  that  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  little  chil- 
dren making  fun  and  playing  together.  "I 
have  often,"  says  he,  "  stopped  in  the  streets  to 
watch  their  frolics  and  sports  with  an  interest 
which  I  see  no  other  person  take  in  them." 
Yet,  inconceivable  inconsistency!  Rousseau 
sent  his  own  children  to  a  foundling  hospital, 
and  never  owned  them  ! 

The  attachment  which  some  men  have  formed 
for  animals  of  various  kinds,  is  an  amusing  sub- 
ject. When  philosophers  have  had  neither  wife 
Bor  children,  they  have  taken  to  dogs,  horses, 
serpents,  birds,  and  even  spiders!  Goethe 
rarely  passed  a  day  without  bringing  out  from 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.* 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHAPTER  L.— Emss's  NAXtATzn. 

IT  happened  that  when  I  came  home  from  Deal 
I  found  a  note  from  Caddy  Jellyby,  informing 
me  that  her  health,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
very  delicate,  was  worse,  and  that  she  would  be 
more  glad  than  she  could  tell  me  if  I  would  go 
to  see  her.  It  was  a  note  of  a  few  lines,  written 
from  the  couch  on  which  she  lay,  and  inclosed  to 
me  in  another  from  her  husband,  in  which  he  sec- 
onded her  entreaty  with  ranch  solicitude.  Caddy 
was  now  the  mother,  and  I  the  godmother,  of  such 
a  poor  little  baby— mich  a  tiny,  old-faced  mite, 
with  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  be  scarcely 
any  thing  but  cap-border,  and  a  little  loan,  long- 
fingjjsred  hand,  that  was  always  clenched  under 
its  chin.  It  would  lie  in  this  attitude  all  day, 
with  its  bright  specks  of  eyes  open,  wondering 
(as  I  used  to  imagine)  how  it  came  to  be  so 
smalL  Whenever  it  was  moved  it  cried ;  but  at 
all  other  times  it  was  so  patient,  that  the  sole 
desire  of  its  life  appeared  to  be,  to  lie  quiet,  and 
think.  It  had  curious  little  dark  veins  in  its  face, 
and  curious  little  dark  marks  under  its  eyes,  like 
weak  rememlbrances  of  poor  Caddy^s  inky  days ; 
and  altogether,  to  those  who  were  not  used  to  it, 
it  was  quite  a  piteous  little  sight. 

But  it  was  enough  for  Caddy  that  the  was  used 
to  it.  The  projects  With  which  she  beguiled  her 
illness  for  little  Esther^s  education,  and  little  £s- 
tiier's  marriage,  and  even  for*  her  own  <AA  age,  as 
the  grandmother  of  little  Esther's  little  Esthers, 
were  so  prettily,  eiqnressive  of  devotion  to  this 
pride  of  her  life,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  re- 
call some  of  them,  but  for  the  timely  remem- 
brance that  I  am  gettmg  on  irregularly  as  it  is. 

To  return  ta  the  letter.  Caddy  had  a  super- 
stition about  me,  v^hich  had  been  strengthening 
in  her  mixMi  ever  since  that  night  long  ago,  when 
she  had  lain  asleep  with  her  head  In  my  lap.  She 
almost — ^I  think  I  must  say  quite— believed  that 
I  did  her  good  whenever  I  was  near  her.  Now, 
although  this  was  such  a  fancy  of  the  affection- 
ate girfs,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention 
it,  still  it  might  have  all  the  foroe  of  a  fact  when 
she  was  really  ill.  So  I  set  off  to  Caddy,  with 
my  Guardian's  consent,  post-haste ;  and  she  and 
Prince  made  so  much  of  me,  that  there  never 
was  any  thing  like  it.  • 

Next  day  I  went  again  to  sit  with  her,  and 
next  day  I  went  again.  It  was  a  very  easy  jour- 
ney, for  I  had  only  to  rise  a  little  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  keep  my  accounts,  and  attend  to 
house-keeping  matters  before  leaving  home.  But 
wh^n  I  had  made  these  three  visits,  my  Guard- 
ian said  to  me,  in  his  own  kind  way,  on  my  re« 
turn  at  night : 

**Now,  little  woman,  little  woman,  this  will 
n^ver  do.  Constant  dxt)pping  will  wear  away  a 
stone,  and  constant  fatigue  will  wear  out  a  Dame 
Durden.  We  will  go  to  London  for  a  while,  and 
take  possesifion  of  our  old  lodgings.'*    


*  Continued  fhun  tbe  June  Number. 


"Not  for  me,  dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "for  I 
never  feel  tired,"  which  was  strictly  true.  I  wm 
only  too  happy  to  be  in  such  request. 

" For  me,  then,"  returned  my  Guardian ;  "or 
for  Ada,  or  for  both  of  us.  It  is  somebody's 
birthday  to-morrow,  I  think." 

"Truly,  I  tiiUik  it  is,"  said  I,  kissing  my  dar* 
ling,  who  would  be  twenty-one  to-morrow. 

"Well,"  observed  my  Guardian,  half-pleas- 
antly,  half-seriously,  "that's  a  great  occasion, 
and  will  give  my  lair  cousin  some  necessary  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  assertion  of  her  independence, 
and  will  make  London  a  fnore  convenient  place 
for  all  of  us.  So  to  London  we  will  go.  That 
being  settled,  there  is  another  thing — how  have 
you  left  Caddy?" 

"  Very  unwell.  Guardian.  I  fear.it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  she  regains  her  health  and 
strength." 

"  What  do  yon  call  a  long  time,  now  ?"  afted 
my  Guardian,  thoughtfully. 

"  Some  weeks,  I  am  afraid." 

"Ahl"  He  began  to  walk  about  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  showing  that  he 
had  been  thinking  as  much.  "Now  what  da 
you  say  about  her  doctor  ?  Is  he  a  good  doctor, 
rriy  dear?" 

"  I  feel  obliged  to  confess  that  I  know  notUng 
to  the  contrary;  but  that  Prince  and  I  had 
agreed  only  that  evening,  that  we  would  like  his 
opinion  to  be  confirmed  by  some  one." 
'  "  Well  1"  returned  my  Guardian,  quickly, 
"there's  Woodcourt." 

I  had  not  meant  that,  and  was  rather  taken 
by  surprise.  For  a  moment,  all  that  I  had  had 
in  my  mind  in  connection  with  Mr.  Woodconrt 
seemed  to  come  back  and  confuse  me. 

"  You  don't  object  to  him,  little  womah  ?" 

"  Object  to  him,  Guardian  ?    Oh,  no  1" 

"  And  you  don't  think  the  patient  would  ob- 
ject to  him?" 

So  far  from  that,  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  being 
prepared  to  have  a  great  reliance  on  him,  and  to 
like  him  very  much.  I  said  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  her  personally,  for  she  had  seen  him 
often  in  his  kind  attendance  on  Miss  Flite. 

"Very  good,"  said  my  Guardian.  "He  has 
been  here  to-day,  my  dear,  and  I  will  see  him 
about  it  to-morrow." 

I  felt,  in  this  short  conversation — though  I  did 
not  know  how,  for  she  was  quiet'  and  we  inter- 
changed no  look — that  my  dear  girl  well  remem- 
bered how  merrily  she  had  clasped  me  round  the 
waist,  when  no  other  hands  than  Caddy's  had 
brought  me  the  little  parting  token.  This  caused 
me  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  her  and  Caddy  too,' 
that  I  was  going  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak 
House ;  and  that  if  I  avoided  that  disclosure  any 
longer,  I  might  become  less  worthy  in  my  own 
eyes  of  its  master's  love.  Therefore,  when  we 
went  up-stairs,  and  had  waited  listening  until 
the  clocks  strudk  twelve,  in  order  that  only  I 
might  be  the  first  to  wish  nky  darling  all  good 
wishes  on  her  birthday,  and  to  take  her  to  my 
heart)  I  set  before  her,  just  as  I  had  set  before 
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"So  it  might,  little  wonum,"  mf  Gtia 
aasented.  '*  I  doubt  if  he  expects  much  c 
old  world.  I  kxte  fimeied  ^t  he  some 
feels  some  partkidftr  disappointment  ot  m 
tune  encountered  in  it.  You  nerer  heard  c 
thing  of  that  sort?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

*'  Humph,"  said  my  Gnairdiau.  <<  I  am 
taken,  I  dare  say.'*      « 

As  there  was  a  little  pause  here  wli 
thought,  for  my  dear  girl's  satisfketion,  had 
be  filled  up,  I  hummed  an  air  as  I  worked,  ^ 
was  a  favorite  of  my  Guardian's. 

"  And  do  you  think  Mr.  Woodoottrt  wUl 
another  voyage?"  I  asked  him,  when  1 
hummed  it  quietily  all  through. 

**  I  don't  quite  know  wha,t  to  think,  my  dear 
'should  say  it  was  likely  at  present  tiiat  h 
give  a  long  trial  to  another  country." 

"I  am  sure  he  will  take  the  best  wishes 
our  hearts  with  him  wherever  he  goes,"  a 
"  and  though  tiiey  are  not  riches,  he  will  ne^ 
Hie  poorer  for  them.  Guardian  at  least" 

**  Never,  little  woman,"  he  replied. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  usual  place,  whicl 
now  beside  my  Guardian's  chair. '  That  hi 
been  my  usual  place  before  the  letter,  I 
was  now.  I  looked  up  at  Ada,  #hO  was  s 
opposite,  and  I  saw,  as  she  looked  at  me 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  that 
were  falling  down  her  face.  I  felt  that ! 
only  to  be  pladd  and  merry  once  for  all  to 
ceive  my  dear,  and  set  her  loving  heart  at 
I  really  was  so,  and  I  had  notiiing  to  do  1 
be  myself. 

So  I  made  my  sweet  girl  lean  upon  my  i 
der — how  little  tUnking  what  was  heavy  c 
mind — and  I  said  she  was  bot  quite  wel 
put  my  arm  about  her,  and  took  her  up-i 
When  we  were  in  our  own  room,  and  whe 
might  perhaps  have  told  me  what  I  was  i 
prepared  to  hear,  I  gave  her  no  encouragem 
confide  in  me— I  never  thought  she  stood  in 
of  it 

**  0  my  dear,  good  Esther,"  said  Ada, 
could  only  make  up  my  mind  to  speak  t 
and  my  cousin  John  when  you  are  togethei 

"Why,  my  love!"  I  remonstrated.  ", 
why  should  you  not  speak  to  us  I" 

Ada  only  dropped  her  head  and  presse 
closer  to  her  heart 

"You  surely  don't  forget,  my  beauty,"  s 
smiling,  "what  quiet  old-fashioned  peopl 
are,  and  how  I  have  settled  down  to  be  th 
creetest  of  dames  ?  You  don't  forget  how 
pily  and  peacefiUly  my  life  is  all  marked  o 
roe,  and,  by  whom  ?  I  am  certain  thltt  you 
fcnrget  by  what  a  noble  character,  Ada. 
can  never  be." 

"No,  never,  never,  Esther." 

"Why,  then,  my  deat,"  said  I,  "there 
thing  amiss — sod  why  should  you  not  spc 
us!" 

"J^othing   amiss,   Esther?"   returned 
weeping  bitterly,  "0  when  I  think  of  all 
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strike  a  purpose  out  of  any  thing.    You  and  L  are 
Tery  different  creatures." 

He  spoke  regretfully,  and  lapsed  for  a  moment 
-into  his  weary  state. 

"  Well,  well  I"  he  cHed,  shaking  it  off,  "  every 
thing  has  an  end.  We  shall  see  I  So  you  will 
take  me  as  1  am,  and  make  the  best  of  me?'' 

*'Ay!  indeed  I  will."  They  shook  hands 
upon  it  laughingly,  but  in  deep  earnestness.  I 
can  answer  for  one  of  them  with  my  hear(  of 
hearts. 

"  You  come  as  a  godsend,"  said  Richard,  "  for 
I  have  seen  nobody  here  yet  but  Vholes.  Wood- 
court,  there  is  one  subject  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion for  once  and  for  all  in  the  begiiming  of  our 
treaty.  You  can  hardly  make  the  best  of  me  if 
I  don't.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  I  have  an 
attachment  to  my  cousin  Ada." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  replied  that  I  had  hinted  as 
much  to  him. 

"Well,"  returned  Eichard,  "don't  think  me  a 
heap  of  selfishness.  Don't  suppose  that  I  am 
splitting  my  head  and  half  breaking  my  heart 
over  this  miserable  Chancery  suit  for  my  own 
fights  and  interests  alone.  Ada's  are  bound  up 
with  mine;  they  can't  be  separated;  Vholes 
works  for  both  of  us.     Do  think  of  that  1" 

He  was  so  very  solicitous  on  this  head  that 
Mr.  Woodcourt  g^ve  him  the  strongest  assurances 
that  he  did  him  no  injustice. 

"You  see,"  said  Richard,  with  something  pa- 
tiietic  in  his  manner  of  lingering  on  the  point, 
though  it  was  off-hand  and  unstudied,  "to  an 
upright  fellow  like  you,  bringing  a  friendly  face 
like  yours  here,  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of 
appearing  selfish  and  mean.  I  want  to  see  Ada 
righted,  Woodcourt,  as  well  as  myself;  I  want 
to  do  my  utmost  to  right  her  as  well  as  myself; 
I  venture  what  I  can  scrape  together  to  extricate 
her  as  well  as  myself.  Do,  I  beseech  you,  think 
of  that!" 

Afterward  when  Mr.  Woodcourt  came  to  re- 
flect on  what  had  passed,  he  was  so  very  much 
impressed  by  the  strength  of  Richard's  anxiety 
on  this  point,  that  in  telling  me  generally  of  his 
first  visit  to  Symond's  Inn,  he  particularly  dwelt 
upon  it.  It  revived  a  fear  I  had  had  before,  that 
my  dear  girl's  little  property  would  be  absorbed 
by  Mr.  Vholes,  and  that  Richard's  justification 
to  himself  would  be  sincerely  this.  It  was  just 
as  I  began  to  take  care  of  Caddy  that  the  inter- 
-view  took  place ;  and  I  now  return  to  the  time 
when  Caddy  had  recovered,  and  the  shade  was 
still  between  me  and  my  darling. 

I  proposed  to  Ada  that  morning  that  we  should 
go  and  see  Richard.  It  a  little  surprised  me  to 
find  that  she  hesitated,  and  was  not  so  radiantly 
willing  as  I  had  expected. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  have  not  had  any 
difference  with  Richard  since  I  have  been  so  much 
away?" 

"No,  Esther." 

"Not  heard  of  him,  perhaps?"  said  I. 
"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Ada. 
Such  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  such  love  m  her 


face.  I  could  not  make  my  darling  out.  Should 
I  go  to  Richard's  by  myself?  I  said.  No,  Ada 
thought  I  had  better  not  go  by  myself.  Would 
she  go  with  me?  Yes,  Ada  thought  she  had 
better  go  with  me.  Should  we  go  now?  Yes, 
let  us  go  now.  Well,  I  could  not  understand  my 
darling,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes  and  the  love 
in  her  face  1 

We  were  soon  equipped,  and  went  out.  It  was 
a  sombre  dark  day,  and  drops  of  chill  rain  fell 
at  intervals.  It  was  one  of  these  colorless  days 
when  every  thing  looks  heavy  and  harsh.  The 
houses  frowned  at  us,  the  dust  rose  at  us,  the 
smoke  swooped  at  us,  nothing  made  any  com- 
promise about  itself,  or  wore  a  softened  aspect. 
I  fancied  my  beautiful  girl  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  rugged  streets,  and  I  thought  there  were  more 
funerals  passing  along  the  dismal  pavements  than 
I  had  ever  seen  before. 

We  had  first  to  find  out  Symond's  Inn.  We 
were  going  to  inquire  in  a  shop,  when  Ada  said 
she  thought  it  was  near  Chancery-lane.  "We 
are  not  likely  to  be  far  out,  my  love,  if  we  go  in 
that  direction,"  said  I.  So  to  Chancery-lane  we 
went,  and  there,  sure  enough,  .we  saw  it  written 
up,  Symond's  Inn. 

We  had  next  to  find  out  the  number.  "  0  Mr. 
Vholes's  ofiice  will  do,"  I  recollected,  for  Mr. 
Vholes's  office  is  next  door.  Upon  which  Ada 
said,  perhaps  that  was  Mr.  Vholes's  office  in  the 
corner.     And  it  really  was. 

Then  came  the  question  which  of  the  two  next 
doors  ?  I  was  for  going  to  the  one,  and  my  dar- 
ling was  for  going  to  the  other,  and  my  darling 
was  right  again.  So,  up  we  went  to  the  second 
story,  where  we  came  to  Richard's  name  in  great 
white  letters,  on  a  hearse-like  panel. 

I  should  have  knocked,  but  Ada  said  perhaps 
we  had  better  turn  the  handle  and  go  in.  Thus 
we  came  to  Richard,  poring  over  a  table  covered 
with  dusty  bundles  of  papers  which  seemed  to 
me  like  dusty  mirrors  reflecting  his  own  mind.' 
Wherever  I  looked  I  saw  the  ominous  words  that 
ran  in  it,  repeated,  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce. 

He  received  us  very  affectionately,  and  we  sat 
down.  "If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier,"  he 
said,  "  you  would  have  found  Woodcourt  here. 
There  never  was  such  a  good  fellow  as  Woodcourt 
is.  He  finds  time  to  look  in  between  whiles, 
when  any  body  else  with  half  his  work  to  do 
would  be  thinking  about  not  being  able  to  come. 
And  he  is  so  cheery,  so  fresh,  so  sensible,  so — 
every  thing  that  I  am  not,  that  the  place  bright- 
ens whenever  he  comes,  and  darkens  whenever 
he  goes  again." 

"  God  bless  him,"  I  thought,  "  for  his  truth  to 
me!"       * 

"  He  is  not  so  sanguine,  Ada,"  continued  Rich- 
ard, casting  his  dejected  look  over  the  bundles 
of  papers,  "  as  Vholes  and  I  are  usually ;  but  he 
is  only  an  outsider,  and  is  not  in  the  mysteries. 
We  have  gone  into  them,  and  he  has  not.  He 
can't  be  expected  to  know  much  of  such  a  laby- 
rinth." 

As  his  look  wandered  over  the  papers  again, 
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this  tOMQ  jiwUjr  ftoetued  of  sneh  a  ciima  ?  I 
eao't  believe  it  It*i  not  thftil  doo*t  or  I  wonH. 
I  emo't/' 

''AndlcaoV'ni^Mr.  Woedoourt.  *' Still, 
wb*tever  we  believe,  or  know  of  him  we 
bifd  better  not  iorget  that  lonie  appearMicee 
are  Afftintt  him.  He  bore  mi  animoeity  toward 
the  deceaeed  gentleman.  He  has  openly  men- 
tioned it  in  many  placet.  He  ie  eaid  to  have  ex- 
proMed  himself  violently  toward  him,  and  he 
certainly  did  about  him,  to  my  knowledge.  He 
•dmite  that  he  was  alone  on  the  scene  of  the 
murder  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  conrniinsion. 
I  sincerely  beliere  hUnHo  be  as  innocent  of  any 
participation  in  it  as  I  am ;  hut  these  are  all 
reasons  for  suspicion  falling  upon  him.'^ 

**Trtt6,"  said  my  Guardian;  and  he  added, 
turning  to  me,  'Mt  would  be  doing  him  a  very 
bad  service,  my  dear,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
truth  in  any  of  these  respects.'* 

1  felt,  of  course,  that  we  must  admit,  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  others,  the  full  force  of  the 
oironmitances  against  him.  Tet  I  knew  withal 
(1  could  not  help  saying)  that  their  weight  would 
not  induce  us  to  desert  him  in  his  need. 

'*  Heaven  forbid  1'*  returned  my  Guardian. 
*'  Wo  will  stand  by  him,  a«  be  himself  stood  by 
the  two  poor  creatures  who  are  gone.*'  He  meant 
Mr.  Grldley  and  the  boy,  to  both  of  whom  Mr. 
George  had  glv^n  shelter. 

Mr.  Woodcourt  then  told  us  that  the  trooper's 
man  had  been  with  him  before  day,  after  wan- 
dering  about  the  streets  all  night  like  a  distracted 
creature.  That  one  of  the  trooper's  first  anxieti<>0 
was  that  we  should  not  suppose  him  guilty.  That 
he  had  charged  his  messenger  to  represent  hiH 
perfect  innocence  with  every  solemn  antturauce  hp 
could  send  us.  That  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  only 
quieted  tl  e  man  by  undertaking  to  come  to  our 
house  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  these  repre- 
sentations. He  added  that  he  was  now  upon  his 
way  to  see  the  prisoner  himself. 

My  Guardian  said,  directly,  he  would  go  too. 
Now,  besides  that  I  liked  tlie  retired  soldier  very 
much,  and  that  he  liked  me,  I  had  that  secret  in- 
terest in  what  had  happened,  which  was  only 
ki.own  to  my  Guardian.  1  felt  as  if  it  came  close 
and  near  to  me.  It  seemed  to  become  personally 
important  to  myself  that  the  truth  should  be  dis- 
oovered,  and  that  no  innocent  people  should  be 
siiipected,  for  suspicion  once  run  wild,  might  run 
wilder. 

In  a  word,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  my  duty  and 
obligation  to  go  with  them.  My  Guardian  did 
not  seek  to  dissuade  me,  and  I  went 

It  was  a  large  prison,  with  many  courts  and 
passages  so  like  one  another,  and  so  uniformly 
paved,  that  I  seemed  to  gain  a  new  oomprehen- 
sioQ,  as  1  passed  along,  of  the  fondness  that  soH- 
tary  prisoners,  shut  up  among  the  same  staring 
walls  fh>ra  year  to  year,  have  had,  as  I  have  read, 
(or  a  weed,  or  a  stray  blade  of  grass.  In  an  arched 
loom  by  himself,  like  a  cellar  up-stairs,  with  walls 
so  glaringly  white  that  they  made  the  massive 
lr«Q  window-ban  and  lioii«boaiid  door  even  more 


profoundly  black  ih^n  they  were,  we  found  the 
trooper  standing  in  a  oomec  He  had  been  sittan^ 
on  a  bench  there,  and  had  risen  when  he  beard 
the  locks  and  bolts  turn. 

When  he  saw  as,  he  came  forward  a  step  with 
his  Msual  heavy  tread,  and  there  stopped  and 
made  a  slight  bow.  But  as  I  still  advanced, 
putting  out  my  hand  to  him,  he  understood  urn 
in  a  moment. 

^*  This  !■  a  load  off  my  mind,  I  do  assure  yon, 
miss  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  saluting  ns  with 
great  heartiness,  and  drawing  a  long  breath. 
*^  And  now  I  don't  so  much  care  how  it  ends.'* 

He  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  prisoner.  What 
with  his  coolness  and  his  soldierly  bearing,  ha 
looked  more  like  the  prison  guard. 

**  Thii  is  even  a  rougher  place  than  my  gal- 
lery to  receive  a  lady  in,"  said  Mr.  George,  "bat 
I  know  Miss  Summerson  will  make  the  best  of 
it,"  as  he  handed  me  to  the  bench  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting.  I  sat  down ;  which  seemed  to 
give  him  great  satisfaction. 

"I  thank  you,  miss,"  said  he. 

"Now,  George,"  observed  my  Guardian,  "as 
we  require  no  new  assurances  on  your  part,  so  1 
believe  we  need  give  you  none  on  ours." 

"Not  at  all,  air.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart.  If  I  was  not  innocent  of  this  crime,  1 
couldn't  look  at  you  and  keep  my  secret  to  my* 
self  under  the  condescension  of  the  present  visit 
I  feel  the  present  visit  very  much.  1  am  not  one 
of  the  eloquent  sort,  but  I  feel  it,  Miss  Summer- 
son  and  gentlemen,  deeply." 

He  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  broad 
che^it  and  bent  his  head  to  us.  Although  he 
squared  himself  again  directly,  he  expressed  a 
great  amount  of  natural  emotion  by  these  simple 
meanM. 

"First,"  said  my  Guardian,  can  we  do  any 
thing  for  your  personal  comfort,  George  ?" 

"For  which,  sir?"  he  inquired,  clearing  his 
throat. 

"  For  your  personal  comfort.  Is  there  any  thing 
you  want  that  would  lessen  the  hardship  of  this 
confinement?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  George,  after  a  little 
cogitation,  "  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you,  but  to- 
bacco being  against  the  rules,  I  can't  say  that 
there  is." 

"  You  will  think  of  many  little  things,  perhaps, 
by-and-by.  Whenever  you  do,  George,  let  as 
know." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Howsoever,"  observed  Mr. 
George,  with  one  of  his  sunburnt  smiles,  "a  man 
who  has  been  knocking  about  the  world  in  a  vaga- 
bond kind  of  a  way  as  long  as  I  have,  gets  on 
well  enough  in  a  place  like  the  present,  so  far  as 
that  goes." 

"  Next,  as  to  your  case,"  observed  my  Guard- 
ian. 

"  Exactly  so,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  George,  fold- 
ing his  arms  upon  his  breast  with  perfect  self. 
po9«ession  and  a  little  curiosity. 

"  How  does  it  stand  now?" 

"Why,  sir,  it  is  under  remand  at  present 
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Btusket  gives  me  to  undeistand  that  he  will  prob- 
ably  apply  for  a  series  of  remands  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  tease  is  more  complete.  How  it 
is  10  be  rnade  more  complete,  I  don't  myself  see ; 
but  I  dare  say  Bucket  will  manage  it  somehow." 

**  Why,  Hearen  save  us,  man  !'*  exclaimed  my 
Guafdian,  surprised  into  his  old  oddity  and  vehe- 
mence,  "  you  talk  of  yourself  as  if  you  were  some- 
body else  r 

''No  offense,  sir,'*  said  Mr.< George.  ''I  am 
very  sensible  of  your  kindness.  But  I  don't  see 
how  an  innocent  man  is  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
this  kind  of  thing  without  knocking  his  head 
against  the  walls,  unless  he  takes  it  in  that  point 
of  view." 

*' That's  true  enough,  to  a  certain  extent,"  re- 
turned my  Guardian,  softened.  **  But  my  good 
ipUoWj  even  aa  innocent  man  must  take  ordinary 
precautions  to  defend  himself." 

**  Certainly,  sir.  And  I  have  done  so.  I  have 
stated  to  the  magistrates,  *  Gentlemen,  1  am  as 
innocent  of  this  charge  as  yourselves;  what  has 
been  stated  against  me  in  the  way  of  facts  is  per- 
isotly  true ;  I  know  no  more  about  it'  I  intend 
feO'Qontinue  stating  that,  sir.  What  more  can  I 
do?     It's  the  truth." 

*'  But  the  mere  truth  wonH  do,"  ngoined  my 
Guardian. 

*«Won't  it,  indeed,  sir?  Rather  a  bad  look-out 
for  me !"  Mr.  George  good-humoredly  observed. 

^Tou  must  have  a  lawyer,"  pursued  my  Guard- 
ian.    "  We  must  engage  a  good  one  for  you." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  George,  with 
a  st^  baokward,  *U  am  equally  obliged.  But  I 
must  decidedly  beg  to  be  excused  from  any  thing 
of  that  sort." 

"  You  won't  have  a  lawyer?" 

'*  No,  sir."  Mr.  George  shook  his  head  in  the 
moat  emphatic  manner.  "I  thank  you  all  the 
same,  sir,  but — ^no  lawyer!" 

"Why  not?"  ^ 

"I  don't  take  kindly  to  the  breed,"  said  Mr. 
George.  "  Gridley  didn't.  And — ^if  you'll  excuse 
my  saying  so  much — I  should  hardly  have  thought 
f  oil  did  your^l^  sir." 

^*  That's  Equity,"  my  Guardian  explained,  a 
tattle  art  a  loss ;  '^  that's  Equity,  George.*' 

'*Is  it  indeed,  sir?"  returned  the  trooper,  m 
his  off-hand  manner.  *'  I  am  not  acquainted'with 
those  shades  of  names  myself^  but  in  a  general 
way  -I  object  to  the  breed." 

Unfolding  his  arms,  and  changing  his  position, 
be  stood  wi&  one  msssive  hand  upon  the  table, 
and  the  other  on  his  hip,  as  complete  a  picture  of 
a  man  who  was  not  to  be  moved  from  a  fixed  put- 
pose  as  evtf  I  saw.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  all 
Uiree  talked  to  him  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
him ;  he  listened  with  that  gentleness  which  went 
■o  well  with  his  bluff  bearing,  but  was  evidently 
no  ^  more  shaken  by  our  representations  than  his 
place  of  confinement  was. 

<«  Pray  think,  once  more,  Mr.  George,"  said  I. 
'*  Have  yon  no  wish,  in  reforenoe  to  your  case  ?" 

**  I  certainly  could  wish  it  to  be  tried,  miss," 
he  retomed,  ^*by  oourUnartial ;  bat  that  is  oat 
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uid  his  dark  eyebrows  raised,  "  that  I  am  more 
partial  te  being  hanged  ^an  other  men.  What 
I  say  is,  I  must  come  off  clear  and  full,  or  not  at 
all.  Therefore,  when  I  hear  stated  against  me 
what  is  true,  I  say  it's  true ;  and  when  they  tell 
me,  whatever  you  say  will  be  used,  I  tell  them  I 
don^t  mind  that ;  I  mean  it  to  be  used.  If  they 
caaU  make  me  innocent  out  of  the  whole  truth, 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  it  out  of  any  thing  less, 
or  any  thing  else :  and  if  they  are,  it's  worth  no- 
thing to  me."  « 

Taking  a  pace  or  two  over  the  stone  floor,  he 
came  back  to  the  table,  and  finished  what  he  had 
to  say. 

^^  I  thank  you,  miss,  and  gentlemen  both,  many 
times  for  your  attention,  and  many  times  more  for 
your  interest.  That's  the  plain  state  of  the  matter 
as  it  points  itself  out  to  a  mere  trooper  with  a 
blunt,  broadsword  kind  of  a  mind.  I  have  never 
done  well  in  life  beyond  my  duty  as  a  soldier;  and 
if  the  worst  comes  after  all,  I  shall  reap  pretty 
much  as  I  have  sown.  When  I  got  over  the  first 
crash  of  being  seized  as  a  miurderer — it  don't  take 
»  roirer  who  has  knocked  about  so  much  as  my- 
Mlf  so  very  long  to  recover  from  a  crash*— I  worked 
:ny  way  round  to  what  you  find  me  now.  As 
such,  I  shall  Temain.  No  relations  will  be  dis- 
graced by  me,  or  made  unhappy  for  me,  and — 
and  that's  all  Tve  got  to  say." 

The  door  had  been  opened  to  admit  another 
Aoldier-looking  man  of  lees  preposessing  appear- 
ance at  first  sight,  and  a  weather-tanned  bright- 
eyed  wholesome  woman  with  a  basket,  who,  from 
her  entrance,  had  been  exceedingly  attentive  to 
all  Mr.  George  had  said.  Mr.  George  had  re- 
ceived them  with  a  familiar  nod  and  a  friendly 
look,  but  without  any  more  particular  greeting  in 
the  midst  of  his  address.  He  now  shook  them 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *^  Miss  Summerson 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  an  old  comrade  of  mine, 
Joeeph  Bagnet,  and  this  is  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

Mr.  Bagnet  made  us  a  stiff,  military  bow,  and 
Mrs.  Bagnet  dropped  us  a  courtesy. 

*^  Bical  good  friends  of  mine  they  are,"  said  Mr. 
George.    **  It  was  at  their  house  I  was  taken." 

'^With  a  second-hand  wiolinceller,"  Mr.  Bag- 
net  put  in,  twitching  his  head  angrily.  *^0f  a 
good  tone.  For  a  friend.  That  money  was  no 
object  to." 

*'Mat,"  said  Mr.  George;  **you  have  heard 
pretty  well  all  I  have  been  saying  to  this  lady 
and  these  two  gentlemen.  I  know  it  meets  your 
approval?" 

Mr.  Bagnet,  after  considering,  referred  the  point 
to  his  wife.  **  Old  girl,"  said  he.  ''  Tell  him. 
Whether  or  not.     It  meets  my  approval." 

'"'■  Why,  George,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Bagnet,  who 
had  been  unpacking  her  basket,  in  which  there 
was  a  piece  of  cold  pickled  pork,  a  little  tea  and 
sugar,  and  a  brown  loaf,  *^  you  ought  to  know  it 
don't.  You  ought  to  know  it's  enough  to  drive 
a  person  wild  to  hear  you.  You  won't  be  got 
off  this  way,  and  you  won't  get  off  that  way — 
what  do  you  mean  by  such  picking  and  choosing? 
U^M  stuff  and  noDMnae,  George.'* 


**  Don't  be  severe  upon  me  in  my  misfortunes, 
Mrs.  Bagnet,"  said  the  trooper,  lightly. 

"Oh  I  Bother  your  misfortunes  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Bagnet,  "if  they  don't  make  you  more  reason- 
able than  that  comes  to.  I  never  was  so  ashamed 
in  my  life  to  hear  a  man  talk  folly,  as  I  have 
been  to  hear  you  talk  this  day  to  the  present 
company.  Lawyers  ?  Why,  what  but  too  many 
cooks  should  hinder  you  from  having  a  dosen 
lavryers,  if  the  gentleman  reoonunended  'em  te 
you?" 

"This  is  a  very  sensible  woman,"  said  my 
Guardian.  "I  hope  you'll  persuade  him,  Mrs. 
Bagnet." 

"Persuade  him,  sir?"  she  returned.  "Lord 
bless  you,  no.  You  don't  know  George.  Now, 
there  1"  Mrs.  Bagnet  left  her  basket  to  point  him 
out  with  both  her  bare  brown  hands.  "  There 
he  st^ids,  as  self-willed  and  as  determined  a  man 
in  the  wrong  way  as  ever  put  a  human  creature 
under  heaven  out  of  patience.  You  could  as  soOn 
take  up  and  shoulder  an  eight-and-forty  pounder 
by  your  own  strength,  ay  turn  that  man^  when 
he  has  got  a  thing  into  his  head,  and  fixed  it 
there.  Why,  don't  I  know  him!"  cried  Jj/LvB. 
Bagnet.  "Don't  I  know  you,  George?  You 
don't  mean  to  set  up  for  a  new  character  with 
m«,  after  all  these  years,  I  hope?" 

Her  friendly  indignation  had  an  exemplary 
effect  upon  her  husband,  who  shook  his  head  at 
the  trooper  several  times,  as  a  silent  recommend- 
ation to  him  to  yield.  Between  whiles,  Mrs.  Bag- 
net  looked  at  me,  and  I  understood,  from  the  play 
of  her  eyes,  that  she  wished  me  to  do  somethi^ig, 
though  I  did  not  comprehend  what. 

"  But  I  have  given  up  talking  to  you,  old  fel- 
low, years  and  years,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  as  she 
blew  a  little  dust  off  the  pickled  pork,  looking  at 
me  B^ain;  "and  when  ladies  and' gentlemen 
know  you  as  well  as  I  do,  they'll  give  up  talking 
to  you  too.  If  you  are  not  too  headstrong  to  ac- 
cept of  a  bit  of  dinner,  here  it  is." 

"  I  accept  it,  with  many  thanks,"  returned  the 
trooper. 

"  Do  you  though,  indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
continuing  to  grumble  on  good-humoredly.  "  I'm 
sure  I'm  surprised  at  that.  I  wonder  you  don't 
starve  in  your  own  way  also.  It  would  only  be 
like  you.  Perhaps  you'll  set  your  mind  upon 
that^  next."  Here  she  again  looked  at  me,  and 
I  now  perceived  from  her  glances  at  the  door  and 
at  me,  by  turns,  that  she  wished  us  to  retire,  and 
to  await  her  following  us,  outside  the  prison. 
Conomunicating  this  by  similar  means  to  my 
Guardian,  and  Mr.  Woodcourt,  I  rose. 

"We  hope  you  will  think  better  of  it,  Mr. 
George,"  said  I,  "  and  we  shall  come  to  see  you 
again,  trusting  to  find  you  more  reasonable." 

"More  grateful.  Miss  Sununerson,  you  can't 
find  me,"  he  returned. 

"  But  more  persuadable  we  can,  I  hope,"  said 
I.  "  And  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  that  the 
clearing  up  of  this  mystery,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  real  perpetrator  of  this  deed,  may  be  of  the 
last  importance  to  others  betides  yourself." 
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H«  heard  me  respeetfiilly,  bat  without  much 
heeding  these  words,  which  I  spoke  a  little  turn, 
ed  from  him^  already  on  my  way  to  the  door; 
he  was  observing  (this  they  afterward  told  me) 
my  height  and  figure,  which  seemed  to  catch  his 
attention  all  at  once. 

''  'lis  curious,"  said  he.  "  And  yet  I  thought 
«d  at  the  time." 

My  Guardian  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  answered^  "  when  my  ill4br- 
tune  took  me  to  the  dead  man^s  staircase  on  the 
uight  of  his  murder,  I  saw  a  shape  so  like  Miss 
Sunmienion's  go  by  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  speak  to  it." 

For  an  instant  I  felt  such  a  shudder  as  I  never 
felt  before  or  since,  and  hope  I  •shall  never  feel 
again. 

^'  It  came  down  stairs  as  I  went  up,"  said  the 
trooper,  ^^  and  crossed  the  moonlighted  window 
with  a  loose  black  mantle  on;  I  noticed  a  deep 
fringe  to  it.  However,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  subject,  excepting  that  Miss  Sunmiev- 
son  looked  so  like  it  ^t  the  moment,  that  it  came 
into  my  head." 

I  can  not  separate  and  define  the  feelings  that 
arose  in  me  after  this;  it  is  enough  that  the 
vague  duty  and  obligation  I  had  felt  upon  me 
from  the  first  of  following  the  investigation,  was, 
without  distinctly  daring  to  ask  myself  any  ques- 
tion, increased ;  and  that  I  was  indignantiy  sure 
of  there  being  no  possibility  of  a  reason  for  my 
being  afraid. 

We  three  went  out  of  the  prison,  and  walked 
up  and  down  at  some  short  distance  from  the 
gate,  which  was  in  a  retired  place.  We  had  not 
waited  long  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnet  came 
out  too,  and  quickly  joined  us. 

There  was  a  tear  in  eadi  of  Mrs.  Bagnet^s  eyes, 
and  her  face  was  flushed  and  huriried.  ^'  I  didn't 
let  George  see  what  I  thought  about  itf  you  know, 
miss,"  was  her  first  remark  when  she  came  np; 
•'  but  he's  in  a  bad  way,  poor  old  fellow !" 

'*  Not  with  care,  and  prudence,  and  good  help," 
said  my  Guardian. 

*'  A  gentleman  like  you  ought  to  know  best, 
sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Bagnet,  hurriedly  drying  her 
eyes  on  the  hem  of  her  gray  cloak ;  ''  but  I  am 
uneasy  for  ^im.  He  has  been  so  careloss,  and 
said  so  much  that  he  never  meant.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  juries  might  not  understand  him  as 
Lignum  and  me  do.  And  then  such  a  number  of 
circumstances  have  happened  bad  for  him,  and 
4uch  a  number  of  people  will  be  brought  forward 
to  speak  against  him,  and  Bucket  is  so  deep." 

*'  With  a  second-hand  wiolinceller.  And  said 
he  played  the  fife.  When  a  boy."  Mr.  Bagnet 
added,  with  great  solemnity. 

"Now,  I  tell  you,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet; 
"and  when  I  say  miss,  I  mean  all!  Just  come 
into  the  comer  of  the  wall,  and  I'll  tell  you  I" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  hurried  us  into  a  more  secluded 
place,  and  was  at  first  too  breathless  to  proceed ; 
occasioning  Mr.  Bagnet  to  say,  *'  Old  girl  I  Tell 
em ! 

*'Why,  then,  misB,^  the  old  girl  proceeded, 


untying  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  for  more  |ur, 
"you  could  as  soon  move  Dover  Castle  as  move 
George  on  this  point,  unless  you  had  got  a  new 
power  to  move  him  with.    And  1  have  got  itl'* 

"  Tou  are  a  jewel  of  a  woman,"  said  my 
Guardian.     "Goon!" 

"  Now,  I  tell  you,  miss,"  she  proceeded,  clap- 
ping her  hands  in  her  hurry  and  agitation  a  dosen 
times  in  evtry  sentence,  "  that  what  he  says  con- 
cerning no  relations  is  all  bosh.  They  don't  know 
of  him,  but  he  does  know  of  them.  He  has  said 
more  to  me  at  odd  times  than  to  any  body  else, 
and  it  wam't  for  nothing  that  he  once  spoke  to 
my  Woolwich  about  whitening  and  wrinkling 
mothepi'  heads.  For  fifty  pounds,  he  had  seen  hi" 
mother  that  day.  She's  aUve,  and  must  be  brought 
here  straight!" 

Instantly  Mrs.  Bagnet  put  some  pins  into  her 
mouth,  and  began  pinning  up  her  sku-ts  %11  round 
a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  her  gray  cloak ; 
which  she  accomplished  with  surprising  dispatch 
and  dexterity. 

"Lignum,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "you  take  care 
of  the  children,  old  man,  and  giva  me  tbe  um- 
brella !  I'm  away  to  Lincolnshire,  to  bring  that 
old  lady  here." 

"But,  bless  the  womaa!"  cried  my  Guardian, 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  "how  is  she  going ? 
What  money  has  she  got?" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  made  another  application  to  her 
skirts,  and  brought  forth  a  leathern  purse  in 
which  she  hastily  counted  over  a  few  shillings, 
and  which  she  then  shut-  up  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

"  Never  you  mind  for  me,  miss.  I'm  a  soldier's 
wife,  and  accustomed  to  traveling  in  |ny  own 
way.  Lignun^,  old  boy,"  kissing  him,  "one  for 
yourself;  three  for  the  children.  Now  I'm  away 
into  Lincolnshire  after  George's  mother !" 

And  she  actually  set  ofi*  while  we  three  stood 
looking  atone  another,  lost  in  amazement.  She 
actually  trudged  away  in  her  gray  cloak  at  a 
sturdy  pace,  and  turned  the  corner,  and  was 
gone. 

"  Mr.  Bagnet,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  let  her  go  in  that  way?" 

"Can't  help  it,"  he  returned.  "Made  her  way 
home  once.  From  another  quarter  of  the  world. 
With  the  same  gray  cloak.  And  same  umbrella. 
Whatever  the  old  girl  says,  do.  Do  it !  When- 
ever the  old  girl  says,  Til  do  it.     She  does  it." 

"  Then  she  is  as  honest  and  genuine  as  she 
looks,"  rejoined  my  Guardian,  "  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  more  for  her." 

"  She's  Color-Sergeant  of  the  Nonpareil  bat- 
talion," said  Mr.  Bagnet,  looking  at  us  over  hi^ 
shoulder,  as  he  went  bis  way  also.  "  And  there'^ 
not  such  another.  But  I  never  own  it  before  her. 
Discipline  must  be  maintained.'* 
» 
CHAPTER  LUI.— Thi  TaACX. 

Mr.  Buckst  and  his  fat  forefinger  are  mueh 
in  consultation  together  under  existing  circun»- 
stances.  When  Mr.  Bucket  has  a  matter  of  this 
pres^ng  interest  under  his  consideration,  the  fat 
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fttfoflnger  seeras  to  riie  to  tho  dignity  of  a  fa- 
miliar demon.  He  putt  it  to  his  eara,  and  it  whis- 
pera  information;  he  puts  it  to  his  lips,  and  it 
enjoins  him  to  secrecy ;  he  rubs  it  over  his  nose, 
and  it  sharpens  his  soent ;  he  shakes  it  before  a 
guilty  man,  and  it  charms  him  to  hb  destruc*> 
tioQ.  The  augurs  of  the  Detective  Temple  in- 
variably predict  that  when  Mr.  Bucket  and  that 
Anger  are  much  in  oonferenoe,  a  terrible  avenger 
will  be  heard  of  before  long. 

Otherwise  mildly  studious  in  his  observation 
of  human  naturcr— on  the  whole,  a  benignant 
philosopher — not  disposed  to  be  severe  upon  the 
follies  of  mankind,  Mr.  Bucket  pervades  a  vast 
number  of  houses,  and  strolls  about  an  infinity 
uf  streets :  to  outward  appearance,  rather  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  an  object.  He  is  in  the 
friendliest  condition  toward  his  specie.9,  and  will 
drink  with  most  of  them.  He  is  free  with  his 
money,  affable  in  hb  manners,  innocent  in  his 
conversatioui^-but  through  the  placid  stream  of 
liis  life  there  glides  an  under-ourrent  of  fore- 
linger. 

Time  and  place  can  not  bind  Mr.  Bucket.  Like 
man  in  the  alMttract,  he  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  but  very  unlike  man,  indeed,  he  is 
hare  again  the  next  day.  This  evening,  he  will 
be  casually  looking  into  the  iron  extingaishers  at 
the  door  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  house  in  town, 
sad  to-morrow  morning  he  will  be  walking  on  the 
leads  at  Chesney  Wold,  where  last  the  old  man 
walked  whose  ghost  is  propitiated  with  a  hundred 
guineas.  Drawers,  desks,  pockets,  all  things  be- 
longing to  him.  Mr.  Bucket  examines.  A  few 
hours  afterward  he  and  the  Roman  will  be  alone 
together,  comparing  forefingers. 

It  is  likely  that  these  occupations  are  irrecon- 
eiUble  with  home  enjoyments,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Bucket  at  present  does  not  go  home. 
Though  in  general  he  highly  appreciates  the  so- 
ciety of  Mrs.  Bucket — a  lady  of  a  natural  detect- 
ive genius,  which,  if  it  had  been  improved  by 
professional  exercise,  might  have  done  great 
things,  but  which  has  paused  at  the  level  of  a 
clever  amateur — he  holds  himself  aloof  from  that 
dear  solace.  Mrs.  Bucket  is  dependent;  on  their 
lodger  (fortunately  an  amiable  lady  in  whom  uhe 
takes  an  interest)  for  companionship  and  conver- 
nation. 

.  A  great  crowd  assembles  in  LincoInVInn-Fields 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock 
,itt<»nd9  the  ceremony  in  person;  strictly  speak- 
>  ii»*re  are  only  three  other  human  followers, 
>  that  is  to  say.  Lord  Doodle,  William  BufTy,  and 
the  debilitated  cousin  (thrown  in  as  a  make- 
weight),  but  the  amount  of  inconsolable  carriages 
is  immense.  The  Peerage  contributes  more  four- 
wheeled  affliction  than  has  ever  been  seen  in 
that  neighborhood.  Such  is  the  assemblage  of 
armorial  bearings  on  coach-panels,  that  the  Her- 
ald's College  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its 
father  and  mother  at  a  blow.  The  Duke  of  Foo- 
die sends  a  splendid  pile  of  dust  and  ashes  with 
silver  wheel-boxes,  patent  axles,  all  the  last  im- 
provements, and  tliree  bereaved  worms,  six  feet 


high,  holding  on  behind,  iu  «  bunch  of  woe.  All 
the  state-coachmen  in  London  seem  plunged  into 
mourning ;  and  if  that  dead  old  man  of  the  rusty 
garb  be  not  beyond  a  taste  in  horse-flesh  (which 
appears  impossible),  it  must  be  highly  gratified 
this  day. 

Quiet  among  the  undertakers  and  the  equip- 
ages, and  the  calves  of  so  many  legs  all  steeped 
in  grief,  Mr.  Bucket  sits  concealed  in  one  of  the 
inconsolable  carriages,  and  at  his  ease  surveys 
the  crowd  through  the  lattice  blinds.  He  has  a 
keen  eye  for  a  crowd — as  for  what  not? — and 
looking  here  and  there,  now  from  this  side  of  the 
carriage,  now  from  the  other,  now  up  at  the 
house  windows,  now  along  the  people's  heads, 
nothing  escapes  him. 

"  And  there  you  are, .my  partner,  eh?"  says  Mr. 
Bucket  to  himself^  apostrophizing  Mrs.  Bucket, 
stationed,  by  his  favor,  on  the  steps  of  the  de- 
ceased's house.  *^  And  so  you  are.  And  so  you 
are !  And  very  well  indeed  you  are  looking,  Mrs. 
Bucket!" 

The  procession  has  not  started  yet,  but  is  wait- 
ing fur  the  cause  of  its  assemblage  to  be  brought 
out.  Mr.  Bucket,  in  the  foremost  emblazoned 
carriage,  uses  his  two  fat  forefingers  to  hold  the 
lattice  a  hair's  breadth  open  while  he  looks. 

And  it  says  a  great  deal  for  his  attachment,  as 
a  husband,  that  he  is  still  occupied  with  Mrs.  B. 
"There  you  are,  my  partner,  eh?"  he  murmur- 
in  gly  repeats.  "  And  our  lodger  with  you.  I'm 
taking  notice  of  you,  Mrs.  Bucket ;  I  hope  you're 
all  right  in  your  health,  my  dear?" 

Not  another  word  does  Mr.  Bucket  say,  but  sits 
with  most  attentive  eyes,  until  the  sacked  deposi- 
tory of  noble  secrets  is  brought  down — (where  are 
all  those  secrets  now  ?  Does  he  keep  them  yet  ? 
Did  they  fly  with  him  on  that  sudden  journey?) 
— and  until  the  procession  moves  and  Mr.  Bucket's 
view  is  changed.  After  which,  he  composes  him 
self  for  an  easy  ride,  and  takes  note  of  the  fittings 
of  the  carriage  in  case  he*  should  ever  find  such 
knowledge  useful. 

Contrast  enough  between  Mr.  Tulkinghom  shut 
up  in  his  dark  carriage,  and  Mr.  Bucket  shut  up 
in  hit.  Between  the  immeasurable  track  of  space 
beyond  the  little  wound  that  has  thrown  the  one 
into  the  fixed  sleep,  which  jolts  so  heavily  over 
the  stones  of  the  streets — and  the  narrow  track 
of  blood  which  keeps  the  other  in  the  watchful 
state,  expressed  in  every  hair  of  his  head !  But 
it  is  all  one  to  both;  neither  is  troubled  about 
that. 

Mr.  Bucket  sits  out  the  procession,  in  his  own 
easy  manner,  and  glides  from  the  carriage  when 
the  opportunity  he  has  settled  with  himself  ar- 
rives. He  makes  for  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's, 
which  is  at  present  a  sort  of  home  to  him,  where 
he  comes  and  goes  as  he  likes  at  all  hours,  where 
he  is  always  welcome  and  made  much  of,  where 
he  knows  the  whole  establishment,  and  walks  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mysterious  greatness. 

No  knocking  or  ringing  for  Mr.  Bucket.  He 
has  caused  himself  to  be  provided  with  a  key, 
and  can  pass  in  at  his  pleasure.     As  ho  is  cross- 
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ing  the  hall,  Mercury  informa  him,  "  Here'ii  an- 
other letter  tor  yoo,  Mr.  Buoket,  oome  by  post,'* 
and  gives  it  him. 

**  Another  one,  eh  ?'*  aaye  Mr.  Backet. 

If  Mercury  rthould  chance  to  be  poawMsed  by 
any  lingering  curioaity  as  to  Mr.  Bucket^s  letters, 
that  wary  person  is  not  the  man  to  gratify  it. 
Mr.  Bucket  looks  at  him,  as  if  his  face  were  a 
Yista  of  some  miles  in  length,  and  be  were  leis- 
urely contemplating  the  same. 

"Do  you  happen  to  carry  a  box?"  says  Mr. 
Bucket. 

Unfortunately  Merenry  is  no  snuff-taker. 

**  Could  you  fetch  me  a  pinch  from  anywheres  ?" 
says  Mr.  Bucket.  *'  Thankee.  It  don't  matter 
what  it  is;  I'm  not  particular  an  to  the  kind. 
Thankee!" 

Having  leisurely  helped  himself  from  a  canister 
borrowed  from  somebody  down-stairs  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  having  made  a  oonniderable  show  of 
tavting  it,  first  with  one  side  of  his  nose  and  then 
with  the  other,  Mr.  Bucket,  with  much  delibera- 
tion, pronounces  it  of  the  right  sort,  and  goes  on, 
letter  in  hand. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Bucket  walks  up-stairs  to 
the  little  library  within  the  larger  one,  with  the 
face  of  a  man  who  receives  some  scores  of  letters 
every  day,  it  happens  that  much  correspondence 
is  not  incidental  to  his  life.  He  is  no  great  scribe, 
rather  handling  his  pen  like  the  pocket-staff  he 
carries  about  with  him  always  convenient  to  his 
grasp,  and  discourages  correspondence  with  him- 
self in  others,  as  being  too  artless  and  direct  a 
way  of  doing  delicate  business.  Further,  he  often 
sees  damaging  letters  produced  in  evidence,  and 
has  occasion  to  reflect  that  it  was  a  green  thing 
to  write  them.  For  these  reasons  he  has  very 
little  to  do  with  letters,  either  as  sender  or  re- 
ceiver. And  yet  he  has  received  a  round  half 
dozen  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

"And  thi«,'*  says  Mr.  Bucket,  spreading  it  out 
Ml  the  table,  "  is  in  the  same  hand,  and  consists 
of  the  same  two  words." 

What  two  words  ? 

He  turns  the  key  in  the  door,  unglrdies  his 
black  pocket-book  (book  of  fate  to  many),  lays 
another  letter  by  it,  and  reads,  boldly  written  in 
each,  "  Lady  Deolock." 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "But  I  could 
have  made  the  money  without  this  anonymous 
information." 

Having  put  the  letters  in  his  book  of  Fate,  and 
girdled  it  up  again,  he  unlocks  the  door  just  in 
time  to  admit  his  dinner,  which  is  brought  upon 
a  goodly  tray,  with  a  decanter  of  sherry.  Mr. 
Bucket  frequently  observes  in  friendly  circles 
where  there  is  no  restraint,  that  he  likes  a  tooth- 
ful of  your  fine  old  brown  East  Inder  sherry  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  you  can  offer  him.  Conse- 
quently he  fills  and  empties  his  glass  with  a 
smack  of  his  lips,  and  is  proceeding  with  his  re« 
fireshment  when  an  idea  enters  his  mind. 

Mr.  Bucket  softly  opens  the  door  of  communi- 
eation  between  that  room  and  the  next,  and  looks 
hi.    The  Hbrary  is  deserted,  and  the  fire  is  sink-  { 


ing  low.  Mr.  Backet's  eye,  after  takini 
flight  round  the  room,  alights  upon  a  ti 
letters  are  usually  put  as  they  arrive 
letters  for  Sir  Leicester  are  upon  it.  1 
draws  near,  and  examines  the  directioni 
ho  says,  "  there's  none  in  that  hand. 
me  as  is  written  to.  I  can  break  it  to 
ter  Dedlock,  Baronet,  to-morrow." 

With  that  he  returns  to  finish  his  d 
a  good  appetite,  and,  after  a  light  na 
moned  into  the  drawing-room.  Sir  Le 
received  him  there  these  several  ever 
to  know  whether  he  has  any  thing 
The  debilitated  cousin  (much  exhaus 
funeral)  and  Yolunmia  are  in  attendar 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  three  dlstinctlj 
bows  to  these  three  people.  A  bow  < 
to  Sir  Leicester,  a  bow  of  gallantry  to 
and  a  bow  of  reoognition  to  the  debilital 
to  whom  it  airily  says,  *"  You  are  a  h\ 
town,  and  you  know  me,  and  I  kr 
Having  distributed  these  little  specim 
tact,  Mr.  Bucket  rubs  his  hands. 

"Have  you  any  thing  new  to  com 
officer?"  inquires  Sir  Leicester.  "Do 
to  hold  any  conversation  with  me  iti  p 

"  Why — not  to-night,  Sir  Leiceatei 
Baronet." 

"Because  my  time,"  pursues  Sir  Lei 
wholly  at  your  disposal,  with  a  view  t 
dication  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  tht 

Mr.  Bueket  coughs,  and  glances  at 
rouged  and  necklaced,  as  though  he 
spectfully  observe,  "I  do  assure  you, 
pretty  crcetur.     I've  seen  hundreds  w 
ing  at  your  time  of  life,  1  have  indeed. 

The  fair  Volumnia,  not  quite  uncona 
haps  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  ht 
pauses  in  the  writing  of  cocked-hat  i 
meditatively  adjusts  the  pearl  neckl 
Bucket  prices  that  decoration  in  his  i 
thinks  it  as  likely  as  not  that  Volumnia 
poetry. 

"  If  I  have  not,"  pursues  Sir  Leicesti 
most  emphatic  manner,  adjured  you, 
exercise  your  utmost  skill  in  this  atroc 
I  paiticularly  desire  to  take  the  presi 
tanity  of  rectifying  any  omission  I  f 
made.  Let  no  expense  be  a  considerati 
prepared  to  defray  all  charges.  You 
none,  in  pursuit  of  the  object  you  have  ui 
that  I  shall  heidtate  for  a  moment  to  b 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  Sir  Leicester's  b 
as  a  response  to  this  liberality. 

"  My  mmd,"  Sir  Leicester  adds,  with 
warmth,  "has  not,  as  may  be  easily 
recovered  its  tone  since  the  late  diaboli 
rence.  It  is  not  likely  ever  to  recovei 
But  it  is  full  of  indignation  to-night,  af 
going  the  ordeal  of  consigning  to  the 
remains  of  a  faithfil,  a  sealooa,  a  de 
hertnt." 

Sir  Leicester's  yoice  trembles,  and  his 
stir  upon  his  head^  Tears  are  in  his 
best  part  of  his  nature  i«  arooB«d. 


''  I  declare,"  he  8»yg,  "  I  solemnly  declare  th»t 
UiitiLlhis  crime  is  diacoTered  and,  in  the  course 
of  jastice,  punished,  1  almost  feel  as  if  there  were 
a  stain  upon  my  name.  A  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  me,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  the  last  day  of  his  life 
to  me,  a  gentleman  who  has  constantly  sat  at 
my  table  and  slept  under  my  rool^  goes  from  my 
house  to  his  own,  and  is  struck  down  within  an 
hour  of  his  leaving  my  house.  I  can  not  say  but 
that  he  may  have  been  followed  from  my  house, 
watched  at  my  house,  even  first  marked  because 
of  his  association  with  my  house— which  may 
have  suggested  his  possessing  greater  wealth,  and 
being  altogether  of  greater  importance  than  his 
own  retiring  demeanor  would  have  indicated.  If  I 
ean  not,  with  my  means,  and  my  influence,  and 
my  position,  bring  all  the  perpetrators  of  such  a 
crime  to  light,  I  fail  in  the  assertion  of  my  respect 
for  that  gentleman's  memory,  and  of  my  fidelity 
toward  one  who  was  ever  faithful  to  me." 

While  he  makes  this  protestation  with  great 
emotion  and  earnestness,  looking  round  the  soom 
as  if  he  were  addressing  an  assembly,  Mr.  Bucket 
glances  at  him  with  an  observant  gravity  in 
which  there  might  be,  but  for  the  audacity  of  the 
thought,  a  touch  of  compassion. 

"The  ceremony  of  to-day,"  continues  Sir  Lei- 
cester, "strikingly  ilhistrative  of  the  respect  in 
which  my  deceased  friend ;"  he  lays  a  stress  upon 
the  word,  for  death  levels  all  distinctions — "  was 
held  by  the  flower  of  the  land,  has,  I  say,  aggra- 
vated the  shock  I  have  received  from  tiiis  most 
horrible  and  audacious  crime.  If  it  were  Vny 
brother  wl^o  had  committed  it,  I  would  not  spare 
him." 

Mr.  Bucket  looks  grave.  Yolumnia  remarks 
of  the  deceased  that  he  was  the  trustiest  and 
dearest  person  ! 

''You  must  feel  it  as  a  deprivation  to  you, 
mi^,"  replies  Mr.  Bucket,  soothingly,  "no  doubt. 
He  was  calculated  to  ^  a  deprivation,  Vm  sure 
he  was." 

Yolumnia  gives  Mr.  Bucket  to  understand,  In 
reply,  that  her  sensitive  mind  is  fully  made  up 
never  to  get  the  better  of  it  as  long  as  she  lives ; 
that  her  nerves  are  unstrung  for  ever ;  and  that 
she  has  not  the  least  expectation  of  smiling  again. 
Meanwhile  she  folds  up  a  cocked-hat  for  that  re- 
doubtable old  general  at  Bath,  descriptive  of  her 
melancholy  condition. 

"It  gives  a  start  to  a  delicate  female,"  says 
Mr.  Bucket,  sympathetically,  "  but  it'll  wear  off^." 

Yolumnia  wishes  of  all  things  to  know  what 
is  doing  ?  whether  they  are  gomg  to  convict,  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  dreadiul  soldier?  whether  he 
had  any  accomplices,  or  whatever  the  thing  is 
called,  in  the  law  ?  And  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  like  artless  purpose. 

"Why  you  see,  miss,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket, 
bringing  the  finger  into  persuasive  action — and 
such  is  his  natural  gallantry,  that  he  had  ahnost 
said,  my  dear  j  "  it  ain't  easy  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions at  the  present  moment.  Not  at  the  present 
moment.      I've  kept  myself  on  this  case,  Sir 


Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  whom  Mr.  Bucket 
takes  into  the  conversation  in  right  of  his  import- 
ance, "morning,  noon,  and  night.  But  for  a 
glass  or  two  of  sherry,  I  don't  think  I  oould  have 
had  my  nund  so  much  upon  the  stretch  as  it  has 
been.  1  cotUd  answer  your  questions,  miss,  but 
duty  forbids  it.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
will  very  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  tha^ 
has  been  traced.  And  I  hope  that  he  may  find 
it;"  Mr.  Bucket  again  lobka  grave;  "to  his 
satisfaction." 

The  debilitated  cousin  only  hopes  some  fler'li 
be  executed — ^zample.  Thinks  more  interest's 
wanted — get  man  hanged  pesentime— than  get 
man  place  ten  thousand  a  yeajN  Hasn't  a  doubt 
— zample — far  better  hang  wrong  fler  than  no 
fler. 

"  You  know  life,  you  know,  sir,"  says  Mr. 
Bucket,  with  a  complimentary  tvrinkle  of  his  eye 
and  crook  of  his  finger,  "  and  you  can  confirm 
what  I've  mentioned  to  this  lady ;  you  don't  want 
to  be  told  that  from  information  I  have  received, 
I  have  gone  to  work.  You're  up  to  what  a  lad/ 
can't  be  expected  to  be  up  to.  Lord  I  especially 
in  your  elevated  station  of  society,  miss,"  says 
Mr.  Bucket,  quite  reddening  at  another  narrow 
escape  from  my  dear. 

"The  ofiicer,  Yoluirmia,"  observes  Sir  Leices* 
ter,  "is  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  perfectly  right." 

Mr.  Bucket  murmurs,  "  Glad  to  have  the  honor 
of  your  approbation.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Bar- 
onet." 

"In  fact,  Yolumnia,"  proceeds  Sir  Leicesteri 
"  It  is  not  holding  up  a  good  model  for  imitation, 
to  ask  the  officer  any  such  questions  as  you  have 
put  to  him.  He  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
responsibility;  he  acts  upon  his  responsibility. 
And  it  does  not  become  us  who  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  to  impede  or  interfere  with  those 
who  carry  them  into  execution;  or,"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  sofnewhat  sternly,  for  Yolumnia  was 
going  to  cut  in  before  he  had  rounded  his  sen- 
tance;  "or  who  vindicate  their  outraged  ma- 
jesty." 

Yolumnia  with  all  humility  explains  that  she 
has  not  merely  the  plea  of  curiosity  to  urge  (in 
conunon  with  the  giddy  youth  of  her  sex  in  gen- 
eral), but  that  she  is  perfectly  dying  with  regret 
and  interest  for  the  darling  man  whose  loss  they 
all  deplore. 

"  Yery  well,  Yolumnia,"  returns  Sir  Leicester. 
"  Then  you  can  not  be  too  discreet." 

Mr.  Bucket  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  to 
be  heard  again.  "  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Bar- 
onet, I  have  no  objections  to  telling  this  lady, 
with  your  l^ave,  and  among  ourselves,  that  I  look 
upon  the  case  as  pretty  well  complete.  It  is  a 
beautiful  case— a  beautiful  case — and  what  little 
is  wanting  to  complete  it,  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
supply  in  a  few  hours." 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,"  says  Sir 
Leicester.     "  Highly  creditable  to  you." 

"Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  returns  Mr. 
Bucket,  very  seriously,  "  I  hope  it  may  at  one  and 
the  same  time  do  me  credit,  and  prove  satisfae- 
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tory  to  all.  When  I  depict  it  as  a  beautiful  case, 
you  Bee,  mim,''  Mr.  Bucket  goea  on,  glancing 
^rarely  at  Sir  Leicester,  "  I  mean  from  my  point 
of  view.  Ab  considered  from  other  points  of  view, 
such  cases  will  always  involve  more  or  less  un- 
pleasantness. Very  strange  things  comes  to  our 
knowledge  in  families,  miss,  bless  your  heart, 
what  you  would  think  to  be  phenomonons,  quite.'* 

Volumnia,  with  her  innocent  little  scream, 
supposes  so. 

'^*Ay,  and  even  in  gen-teel  families,  in  high 
families,  in  great  families,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
again  gravely  eying  Sir  Leicester  aside.  "I 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  employed  in  high 
families  before,  and  yon  have  no  idea— come,  I'll 
go  80  far  as  to  say  not  even  you  have  any  idea, 
sir,"  this  to  the  debilitated  cousin,  *^  what  games 
goes  on !" 

The  cousin,  who  has  been  casting  sofa-pillows 
on  his  head,  in  a  prostration  of  boredom,  yawns, 
"  Vayli" — being  the  used-up  for  "very  likely." 

Sir  Leicester,  deeming  it  time  to  dismiss  the 
officer,  here  majestically  interposes  with  the  words 
— "Very  good,  thank  you!"  and  also  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  implying  not  only  that  there 
is  an  end  of  the  discourse,  but  that  if  high  families 
fall  into  low  habits  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. "  You  will  not  forget,  officer,"  he  adds, 
wi^h  condescension,  "  that  I  am  at  your  disposal 
when  you  please." 

Mr.  Bucket  (still  grave)  inquires  if  to-morrow 
morning,  now,  would  suit,  in  case  he  should  be 
as  for'ard  as  he  expects  to  be?  Sir  Leicester 
replies,  "  All  times  are  alike  to  me."  Mr.  Bucket 
makes  his  three  bows,  and  is  withdrawing,  when 
»  forgotten  point  occurs  to  him. 

"  Might  I  ask,  by-the-by,"  he  says,  in  a  low 
voice,  cautiously  returning  "who  posted  the 
Reward-bill  on  the  staircase.'^ 

"  I  ordered  it  to  be  put  there,"  replies  Sir  Lei- 
cester. 

"  Would  it  be  considered  a  liberty,  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  if  I  was  to  ask  you  why  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  chose  it  as  a  conspicuous  part 
0:  the  hoose.  I  think  it  can  not  be  too  prom- 
inently kept  before  the  whole  establishment.  I 
wish  my  people  to  be  impressed  with  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime;  the  determination  to  punish 
it,  and  the  hopelessness  of  escape.  At  the  same 
time,  officer,  if  you  in  your  better  knowledge  of 
the  subject  see  any  objection — " 

Mr.  Bucket  sees  none  now 3  the  bill  having 
been  put  up,  had  better  not  be  taken  down.  Re- 
peating his  three  bows  he  withdraws :  closing  the 
door  on  Yolunmia'a  little  scream,  which  is  a  pre- 
liminary to  her  remarking  that  that  charmingly 
horrible  person  is  a  perfect  Blue  Chamber. 

In  his  fondness  for  society,  and  his  adaptability 
to  all  grades,  Mr.  Bucket  is  presently  standing 
before  the  hall-fir»— bright  and  warm  on  the  early 
winter  night — admiring  Mercury. 

"  Why,  you're  six  foot  two,  I  suppose  ?"  says 
Mr.  Bucket. 

"  Three,"  says  Mercury. 

"  Are  you  so  much  ?    But  then  youVe  broad 


in  proportion,  and  don't  look  it.  You're  not  one 
of  the  weak-legged  ones,  you  ain't.  Was  you  ever 
modeled  now  ?"  Mr.  Bucket  asks,  conveying  the 
expression  of  an  artist  into  the  turn  of  his  eye  and 
head. 

Mercury  never  was  modeled. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be,  you  know,"  says  Mr. 
B^ucket,  "and  a  friend  of  mine  that  you'll  hear 
•f  one  day  as  a  Eoyal  Academy  Sculptor,  would 
stand  something  handsome  to  make  a  drawing 
of  your  proportions  for  the  marble.  My  Lady's 
out,  ain't  she?" 

"Out  to  dinner." 

"Goes  out  pretty  well  every  day,  don't  she?" 

"Yes." 

"  Not  to  be  wondered  at  I"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 
"  Such  a  fine  woman  as  her,  so  handsome,  and 
so  graceful,  and  so  elegant,  is  like  a  fresh  lemon 
on  a  diimer-table,  ornamental  wherever  she  goes. 
Was  your  father  in  the  same  way  of  life  as  your- 
self?" 

Answer  in  the  negative. 

"  Mine  was,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  My  father 
was  first  a  page,  then  a  footman,  then  a  butler, 
then  a  steward,  then  an  irmkeeper.  Lived  uni- 
versally respected,  and  died  lamented.  Said  with 
his  last  breath  that  he  considered  service  the  most 
honorable  part  of  his  career,  and  so  it  was.  I've 
a  brother  in  service,  and  a  brother-in-law.  My 
Lady  a  good  temper?" 

Mercury  replies,  "As  good  as  you  can  expect." 

"Ah!"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "a  little  spoilt?  a 
little  capricious  ?  Lord !  What  can  you  antici- 
pate when  they're  so  handsome  as  that?  And 
we  like  'em  all  the  better  for  it,  don't  we  ?" 

Mercury,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
flaming  orange-colored  small  clothes,  stretches  his 
symmetrical  silk  legs  with  the  air  of  a  nian  of 
gallantry,  and  can't  deny  it.  Come  the  roll  of 
wheels  and  a  violent  ringing  at  the  bell.  "  Talk 
of  the  angels,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.   "  Here  she  is !" 

The  doors  are  thrown  open,  arMi  she  passes 
through  the  hall.  Still  very  pale,  she  is  dressed 
in  slight  mourning  and  wears  two  beautiful  brace- 
lets. Either  their  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  her 
arms,  is  particularly  attractive  to  Mr.  Bucket. 
He  looks  at  them  with  an  eager  eye,  and  rattlea 
something  in  his  pocket — ^halfpence  perhaps. 

Noticing  him  at  his  distance,  she  turns  an  in* 
quiring  look  on  the  other  Mercury  who  has  bf  oug^t 
her  home. 

"  Mr.  Bucket,  my  Lady." 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  a  leg,  and  comes  forward, 
passing  his  familiar' demon  over  the  region  of  hia 
mouth. 

"  Are  you  waiting  to  see  Sir  Leicester  ?'* 

"No,  my  Lady,  I've  seen  him  !" 

"Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me?" 

"Not  just  at  present,  my  Lady." 
' "  Havs  you  made  any  new  discoveries  ?" 

"A  few,  my  Lady." 

This  is  merely  in  passing.  She  bcarcely  makea 
a  stop,  and  sweeps  up-stairs  alone.  Mr.  Bucket^ 
moving  toward  the  staircase-foot,  ws>tches  her  aa 
she  goes  up  the  steps  the  old  man  caue  dowu  %» 
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his  grave;  post  murderous  groups  of  statuary, 
repeated  with  their  shadowy  weapons  on  the  wall  j 
past  the  printed  bill,  which  she  looks  at  going  by ; 
out  of  view. 

"She^s  a  lovely  woman,  too,  she  really  is," 
says  Mr.  Bucket,  coming  back  to  Mercury.  '*  DonH 
look  quite  healthy,  though." 

Is  not  quite  healthy.  Mercury  informs  him. 
Suffers  much  from  headaches. 

Eeally  ?  That's  a  pity  I  Walking,  Mr.  Bucket 
would  recommend  for  that.  Well,  she  tries  walk- 
,  ing,  Mercury  rejoins.  Walks  sometimes  for  two 
hours,  when  she  has  them  bad.     By  night,  too. 

"  Are  you  sure  you*ro  quite  so  much  as  six  foot 


three?"  asks  Mr.  Bucket,  "begging  your  pardon 
for  interrupting  you  a  moment." 

Not  a  doubt  about  it. 

"You're  so  well  put  together  that  I  shouldn^t 
have  thought  it.  But  the  Houshold  Troops,  though 
considered  find  men,  are  built  so  straggling. — 
Walks  by  night,  does  she  ?  When  it's  moonlight, 
though?" 

0  yes.  When  it's  moonlight  1  Of  course.  0 
of  course!  Conversational  and  acquiescent  on 
both  sides. 

"  I  suppose  you  ain't  in  the  habit  of  walking 
yourself?"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Not  much  tim« 
for  it,  I  should  say?'* 


Bettides  which,  Merourx  donH  like  it.  Prefets 
CArriage  exeroiiH}. 

"  To  be  Kure,"  myn  Mr.  Bucket  "  That  makes 
^difference.  Now  I  think  of  it, "  sa/s  Mr.  Bucket, 
warming  his  hands,  and  looking  pleasantly  at  the 
Usse,  ^^  bhe  went  out  walking  the  very  night  of 
this  business." 

**  To  be  sure,  she  did  1  I  let  her  into  the  gjur- 
lien  over  the  way." 

**And  left  her  there.  Certainly  you  did.  1 
saw  you  doing  it." 

"  I  didn^t  see  y<m,"  says  Meronry. 

**  I  was  rather  in  a  hurry,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket, 
**for  I  was  going  to  visit  a  aunt  of  mine  that 
lives  at  Chelsea — next  door  but  two  to  the  old 
original  Bun  Houses-ninety  year  old  the  old  lady 
is,  asingle  woman,  and  got  a  little  property..  Ten, 
1  ohaneed  to  be  passing  at  the  time.  Let's  see. 
'What  time  might  it  be?     It' wasn't  ten." 

"Half-past  nine." 

"You're  right.  So  it  was.  And  if  I  don't  de- 
ceive myself,  my  Lady  was  muffled  in  a  loose 
blick  mantle,  with  a  deep  fringe  to  it?" 

"  Of  course  she  was." 

Of  course  she  was.  Mr.  Bucket  must  return 
to  a  little  work  he  has  to  get  on  with  np-stairs, 
but  he  must  shake  hands  with  Mercury  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  agreeable  conversation,  and 
will  he — this  is  all  he  asks — will  he,  when  he 
has  a  leisure  half  hour,  think  of  bestowing  it  on 
that  Bioyal  Academy  sculptor,  for  the  advantage 
of  both  parties  ? 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

ONE  winter  evening,  when  *' norland  winds 
were  piping"  loudly,  but  harmlessly  around 
the  walls  of  our  old  substantial  dwelling,  our 
whole  family,  consisting  of  four  persons — 
namely,  my  father  and  mother,  my  sister  and 
myself — were  sitting  before  a  cheerfril  lire,  en- 
joying that  dim  deticious  hour  that  intervenes 
between  the  night  and  the  day,  ere  shutters  are 
closed,  or  candles  placed  on  the  table.  On  the 
present  occasion,  this  hour  was  spun  out  to  an 
unusual  length,  and  yet  not  one  of  us  felt  in- 
clined to  have  the  lights  brought  in.  My  father, 
was  peculiarly  animated  in  his  narration  of  the 
Various  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  our  ques- 
tions ever  and  anon  stimulated  him  to  some 
fresh  recollection.  A  pause  at  last  ensued, 
however ;  and  the  close  of  the  twilight  enjoy- 
ment seemed  inevitable,  when  my  sister  put  a 
question  which  prolonged  it  for  a  considerable 
time  further.  "  What,"  said  she,  "  was  the 
bappiest  passage,  father,  in  your  lifel" 

**I  shall  tell  you,  my  children,"  said  our 
father,  "what  passage  in  my  life  gives  me  most 
satisfaction  in  the  retrospect.  Soon  after  your 
mother  had  united  her  fate  with  mine,  I  fell  into 
a  respectable  and  profitable  business  in  New 
York,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  that  competency 
was  earned  which  now  enables  me  to  pass  the 
evening  of  life  in  comfort.  The  occupation 
which  I  followed  required  my  daily  presence  for 
some  hours  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  where  I 


met  the  parties  with  whom  I  had  business  con- 
nections. The  time  which  I  generally  chose 
for  this  purpose  was  ^e  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
when  every  one  almost  is  within  doorte,  and 
there  was  less  chance  of  missing  my  object. 
The  streets  at  this  period  of  the  day  are  often 
remarkably  empty,  oiUy  a  straggler  being  visible 
here  and  there.  It  was  on  one  of  these  business 
visits  that  I  saw,  in  a  back-street,  two  men,  an 
Irishman  and  a  negro,  jostling,  or  rather  strug- 
gling with  each  other.  There  was  no  other  ob- 
ject in  the  street  to  divert  my  attention,  and  I 
therefore  almost  involuntarily  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  men.  The  negro  was  a  power- 
ful, athletic  man,  and  had  evidently  the  better 
in  the  struggle,  which  speedily  became  a  com- 
plete wrestle.  The  Irishman  felt  hb  inferiority, 
and,  becoming  irritated,  raised  his  arm,  and  gave 
his  opponent  a  tremendous  blow,  which  felled 
him  to  his  knees.  The  Irishman  after  this  threw 
himself  into  a  defensive  attitude,  and  on  the 
black  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  blows 
were  rapidly  interchanged  by  the  parties.  AH 
this  passed  almost  instantaneously,  and  the 
issue  was  equally  speedy.  The  negro  struck 
his  adversary  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  drive  him  to  the  ground.  The 
unfortunate  Irishman's  head  came  in  contact 
with  a  stone,  and  his  skull  was  fractured. 
Within  a  few  moments  after  the  fall,  he  was 
dead! 

*'No  one  was  near  enough  to  vritness  the 
course  '  of  this  afiair  but  myself.  A  crowd, 
however,  soon  collected  on  the  spot;  and  as 
the  street  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laboring 
Irish,  the  assemblage  was  principally  composed 
of  that  nation.  The  wounded  man  was  carried 
into  a  house  to  receive  medical  assistance,  and 
I,  losing  sight  of  the  negro,  proceeded  on  my 
way  home. 

^^My  own  aflfaira  occupied  so  much  of  my 
time  and  attention,  that  the  unhappy  incident  I 
had  witnessed  passed  almost  entirely  from  my 
mind.  A  few  mornings  after  it  happened,  how- 
ever, I  was  much  shocked  to  perceive  b^  the 
newspapers,  that  the  negro  had  been  committed 
to  prison  on  a  charge  of  willful  murder,  several 
Irishmen  having  sworn  before  the  coroner,  that 
they  had  seen  the.  black  strike  the  deceased  with 
a  s/0fie.  To  give  color  to  this  assertion,  one  of 
them  had  the  audacity  to  bring  forward  what 
the  newspapers  called  *  the  fieital  stone.*  Horri- 
fied at  such  villainy  as  this,  I  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  going  forward  at  the  trial,  and 
telling  the  truth  as  I  had  witnessed  it.  Your 
mother  and  my  friends  attempted  in  vain  to 
dissuade  me,  on  tiie  ground  that  I  would  inevit- 
ably incur,  by  such  conduct,  the  hatred  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  who,  disappointed  of 
their  victim,  might  wreak  their  revoQge  on  me. 
A  sense  of  duty  to  the  negro. and  to  justice 
enabled  me,  thsmk  Heaven,  to  resist  these  re- 
presentations, though  reason  admitted  theb  fea- 
sibility. *  The  poor  negro  is,  like  myself,  in  a 
land  of  strangers,'  said  I ;  *  he  is  far  from  the 
hearth  of  his  infiuicy,  and  perhaps  has  not  one 


friend  in  the  world.  He  is  of  a  persecuted  and 
despised  race ;  and,  come  what  may,  I  am  re- 
solved that  he  shaU  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  havhig  the  truth  stated  regarding  the  melan- 
choly accident  in  which  he  has  been  involved/ 
Recollect,  my  children,  that  this  was  only  my 
duty,  and  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  alone  gave  my  resolve — if,  indeed,  it  did 
possess  it — any  merit. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  I  was  in  attend- 
ince  at  the  court-house.  On  applying  for  admit- 
tance to  the  grand  jury-room,  I  was  informed 
that  a  true  bill  had  been  found  against  the  negro, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  jury  had  given 
orders  fof  the  admission  of  no  more  witnesses, 
being  perfisctly  satisfied  with  the  evidence  laid 
before  them.  I  was  not  to  be  put  off,  however, 
in  this  manner,  but  forced  my  way,  almost  in 
spite  of  the  attending  official,  into  the  room,  and 
after  relating  the  whole  of  my  story  to  the  grand 
jury,  was  admitted  as  an  evidence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  true  bill  already  found  was  held  still 
as  the  conclusion  to  which  these  gentlemen  had 
come,  and  the  poor  negroes  life  was  thus  left 
dependent  on  the  effect  of  my  testimony  at  the 
trial. 

"  The  cause  came  on.  Witness  after  witness 
swore  to  the  same  facts,  until  the  jury  were 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  the  court  impatient  to 
hear  the  sentence  pronounced  against  a  wretch 
so  vile  as  the  black  seemed  to  be.  He,  poor  fel- 
low, seemed  more  thunderstruck  at  the  deliberate 
falsehoods  uttered,  than  alarmed  at  his  danger- 
ous predicament.  No  voice  was  lifted  up  in  his 
favor ;  no  eye  glanced  on  him  with  compassion 
or  sjrmpathy ;  friendless  and  hopeless,  he  sat 
like  a  being  of  an  inferior  kind  among  his  fellow- 
men.  I  was  called  at  length,  and  gave  a  plain 
and  full  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case : 
*  That  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  street,  beside 
the  deceased  and  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence ;  that  I  knew  neither  of  the  parties ; 
that  the  Irishman  struck  the  negro  first,  bring- 
ing him  on  his  knees  with  the  blow,  and  caus- 
ing the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nose ;  that  the 
black  rose,  and  wiping  the  blood  from  his  face 
with  his  left  hand,  after  a  short  struggle,  with 
the  same  hand  gavr  the  Irishman  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  which  drove  him  to  the  ground, 
where  bis  head,  striking  the  curb-stone,  was  fa- 
tally injured ;  and  that  no  gtone  could  possibly 
be  in  the  negro's  hand  without  my  observing  it.' 

"  I  feel  pleasure,  my  children,  in  stating,  for 
the  honor  of  human  nature,  that  a  buzz  of  satis- 
faction ran  through  the  court-room  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  my  story.  My  own  character  and 
station  in  life,  together  with  the  total  absence 
of  interested  motives,  caused  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  previous  evidence,  and  compassion 
and  sympathy  for  the  accused  took  the  place  of 
anger  and  abhorrence  in  every  breast.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  alone,  as  was  natural 
perhaps,  acted  as  if  unsatisfied.  He  cross-ex- 
amiaed  me  very  closely,  and  made  me  repeat  so 
o&m  ths  mannar  in  which  the  negro  struck  the 


'  deceased,  >and  with  which  hand  he  did  it,  that 
I  my  patience  became  in  the  end  exhausted,  and 
I  brought  matters  to  a  conclusion  by  suiting  th^ 
action  to  the  word,  and  applying  my  fist  pret^ 
smartly  to  the  side  of  his  own  head.  The  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion  could  not  restrain  the 
laughter  that  broke  forth,  and  the  barrister  sat 
down,  satisfied,  it  appeared  at  length,  and  some- 
what chop-fallen.  The  jury,  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the 
charge  of  murder,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  impris- 
oned for  some  months;  but  this  was  merely 
formal,  for  in  a  few  days  he  was  restored  to  per- 
fect liberty." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  negro  afterward  V* 
interrupted  my  sister. 

**  I  never  saw  him  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  The  first  time  was  about  a  month  after 
the  trial,  when,  in  passing  an  oyster-shop  or 

cellar,  a  voice  called  out :  *  Massa  G !  Massa 

G !'    I  turned,  and  recognized  in  the  owner 

of  the  store  the  unfortunate  negro.  His  grati- 
tude for  the  service  wliich  accident  had  enabled 
me  to  do  for  him,  was  written  in  every  line  of 
his  countenance.  He  compelled  me  to  taste  a 
few  of  his  oysters,  and  anxiously  pressed  me  to 
inform  him  of  my  residence,  that  he  might  carry 
thither  his  whole  stock  as  a  present  for  me. 
'Ah,  massa,'  said  he,  *when  me  stand  at  bar 
without  friend,  and  when  me  saw  'pectable  gen- 
tleman go  in  box,  me  tink,  what !  you  going  to 
hang  me  too !  But  when  me  heard  massa  speak 
true,  me  tank  God  for  sending  one  gentleman  to 
speak  my  cause.  De  blessing  will  be  answered 
from  de  sky  which  poor  nigger  speak  for  Massa 

G .     Me  could  not  help  cry  de  first  time 

many  year.'  And  the  tears  again  ran  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

"This  passage  of  my  life,"  continued  my 
father,  "  if  not  the  happiest  at  the  time,  is  at 
least  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  look  back  upon. 
And  this,  my  children,  is  the  best  test  of  all 
happy  passages  in  life." 

"Did  you  suffer  nothing  for  your  behavior 
from  those  wretches  of  Irishmen  1"  asked  my  sis- 
ter— **  those  vindictive — *' 

"  Hush,  Betsy,"  said  my  father ;  "  do  not  vent 
general  reflections,  as  I  fear  you  were  about  to 
do,  upon  a  nation  which  has  shown  so  many 
great  and  good  men  in  the  list  of  her  sons,  and 
whose  every  error  has  been  owing  to  ignorance, 
and,  it  may  be,  hard  usage.  Those  Irishmen 
who  were  connected  with  the  aflair  I  have  de- 
scribed, were  beings  who  had  never  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  education,  and  their  errors 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  ground  for  gen- 
eral reproach  to  their  country.  You  will,  I  hope, 
see  such  things  more  clearly  as  you  grow  older." 

Dear  little  Betsy  did  see  these  things  more 
clearly  as  she  grew  older,  for  she  is  now  the 
happy  wife  of  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and 
he  is  an  Irishman.  Heigho !  how  time  flies  !< — 
her  eldest  giri,  I  fear  me,  will  make  me  some  day 
soon  a  granduncle ! 


tion  sailed  a  tew  days  later  trom  J3lonoi&.  it  con* 
Mtt8  of  four  Teasels  and  a  supply  ship,  uqder  the 
command  of  Captain  Ringgold.  Its  object  is  to  make 
a  thorough  exploration  of  4he  routes  pursued  by  our 
▼esse)  8  between  San  Francisco  and  China,  and  of 
the  whaling  grounds  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  and 
Behring's  Straits.  Of  only  small  portions  of  the  re- 
gion proposed  to  be  surveyed  hare  any  accurate 
charts  been  prepared,  thou(^  their  commercial  im- 
portance is  very  great. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  "  Old  School "  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  its  annual  session  at 
Philadelphia,  commencing  May  19,  and  continuing 
uU  June  3.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
John  C.  Lord,  D.D.,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  As- 
sembly. John  C.  Young,  D.D.,  was  chosen  Moder- 
ator. Apart  from  the  regular  details,  the  most  im- 
portant action  of  the  body  was  the  establishment  of 
m  new  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  all  the  existing  West- 
em  Seminaries.  The  following  Professors  were  ap- 
pointed :  "  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,  Didactic  The- 
ology ;  £.  P.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  EocUnUutical  Hiatoiy 
amd  Church  OovemmaU ;  B.  M.  Pahner,  D.D.,  Ori- 
ental and  Biblical  LUeratwre ;  P.  D.  Gurley,  D.D., 
Pastoral  Theology.  The  Professorship  at  Prince- 
ton, vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander, 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  A.  Board- 
man,  D.  D.  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  a  very  able  discourse  on  **  Prestiyterianism  ; 
its  true  Value  and  Position  in  History;'*  in  the 
oourse  of  which  he  vindicated  the  characters  of  Cal- 
vin and  Knox  from  their  detractors.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Buffalo. 

The  "  New  School"  General  Assembly  met  at  Buf- 
falo, also  on  May  19,  and  was  opened  by  a  discourse 
fhwn  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the 
last  Assembly,  on  the  **  True  Ideal  of  the  Christian 
Minister."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  Theological  Professor 
m  the  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  Mod-^ 
erator.  The  roll  of  commissioners,  clerical  and  lay, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  eight— the  largest  repre- 
nentation  ever  assembled.  The  session  was  pro- 
tracted to  Tuesday,  May  31st,  and,  apart  from  the 
regular  routine  of  business,  was  made  interesting  by 
the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  important  measures. 
Among  these,  was  a  recommendation  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $100,000,  to  be  loaned  or  donated  to  feeble  churches 
at  the  West,  for  the  erection  of  church-edifices.  A 
Committee  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
to  confer  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety respecting  the  adjustment  of  the  Plan  of 
Church  Extension  with  the  operations  of  that  So- 
ciety, reported  a  correspondence,  which  stated  that 
entire  agreemeikt  had  been  accomplished.  A  further 
Committee  was  appointed  this  year,  to  confer  with 
the  Society  in  reference  to  certain  alleged  deficiencies 
in  its  rules,  which  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of 
Home  Missions  by  this  Church.  A  large  Conunis- 
aion  was  appointed  to  devise  some  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  education  of  Ministers  by  this  Church ; 
the  existing  Education  Societies  being  recommended 
as  the  best  agencies  for  this  purpose,  in  the  mean 
kme.  An  overture  reported  to  the  Assembly,  justify- 
ing the  marrying  of  a  sister's  daughter,  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected.  An  overture  reprehending 
prainiscuous  dancing  by  church-members,  was  an- 
swered by  re-affirming  the  stringent  condemnation  of 
a  former  Assembly.  On  the  subject  of  Slavery,  a 
kmg  and  earnest,  but  friendly  discussion  took  place, 
so  a  series  of  resolutions,  drafted  by  a  member  of  a  I 


soutnem  f  resbytery,  which  re-aflirmefl  the  acUon  of 
the  Assembly  of  1850,  at  Detroit,  and  requested  thcf 
several  .Presbyteries  in  the  Slave  States  to  make  in 
quiries,  and  send  up  answers  to  the  next^Assembly, 
as  to  how  many  slaves  are  held  by  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  how  many  of  these  are  held 
from  excusable  or  chariuble  motives ;  whether  the 
Southern  Churches  regard  the  sacredncss  of  the 
marriage  relation  among  slaves ;  whether  baptism  is 
duly  administered  to  children  of  slaves  professing 
Christianity,  &c.  The  resolutions  were  discussed 
for  nearly  three  days,  and  were  finally  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  34 — the  minority  entering  two  protests 
thereto.  The  Assembly,  during  its  session,  made 
visits,  in  a  body,  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  to  the  Port 
age  Falls.  The  next  meeting  of  this  body  is  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

From  UtaK  our  intelligence  extends  to  April  30. 
On  the  6th,  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mormons 
was  opened  with  great  parade.  Brigham  Young  was 
"  brought  forward  and  sustained  as  President  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  also  as 
Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator,  and  leader  in  Israel." 
John  Smith  was  "sustained  as  Patriarch  to  the  whole 
Church,"  The  Ninth  General  Epistle  **  to  the  Saints, 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  whole  earth,"  pre- 
sents a  prosperous  state  of  afiaiis  in  the  community, 
though  some  complaints  are  made  of  slothfulness 
and  waste.  Manufactures  are  gradually  improving ; 
the  culture  of  beet-root  and  the  extraction  of  sugar 
have  been  commenced  with  favorable  prospects.  Tike 
courts  are  nearly  superfluous,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  disputes  among  emigrants.  The  Indian 
tribes  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  settlers. 
Twen^-five  missionaries  have  been  appointed  to 
various  Countries.  These  missionaries  have  direc- 
tions to  flee  from  countries  where  they  are  perse- 
cuted ;  to  translate  and  print  the  book  of  Mormon, 
with  the  promise  that  "the  gift  of  tongues  shall 
more  and  more  be  made  manifest  ;*'  and  to  ordain 
native  teachers  wherever  possible.  A  few  days  after 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  some  Indian  disturbances 
broke  out,  incited,  it  is  said,  by  a  "horde  of  Mexi- 
cans or  outlandish  men,"  who  supply  the  natives 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Governor  Young  there- 
upon directed  a  military  detachment  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance,  with  orders  to  arrest  all  sus- 
picious persons,  but  to  treat  with  kindness  those 
Mexicans  who  remain  in  their  settlements.  The 
militia  are  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  any  part  of  the  Territory. 

From  CaiifiAim  the  receipts  of  gold  have  been 
very  lai^^e  since  our  last  notice.  The  Grand  Jury 
of  San  Francisco  refused  to  bring  in  an  indictment 
for  manslaughter  against  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
Independence,  whose  loss  occasioned  so  fearful  a 
destruction  of  life ;  but  expressed  their  regret  that  it 
was  not  within  their  functions  to  indict  the  owners 
of  the  line  for  criminal  negligence  in  sending  out  un* 
seaworthy  vessels.  The  question  of  the  division  of 
the  State  continues  to  excite  interest.  There  have 
been  two  or  three  serious  riots,  involving  loss  of 
life. 

MEXICO. 
Santa  Anna  has  assumed  full  and  undivided  pos- 
session of  all  the  functions  of  government.  His  for- 
mal entry  into  authority  took  pkce  on  the  20th  of 
April ;  at  which  time  he  proceeded  to  the  palaoe — 
his  carriage  dravm  by  the  populace,  who  had  insisted 
upon  removing  the  horses,  and  themselves  supplying 
their  place.  Thenoe  the  cortdge  went  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  where  the  civil  and  ecclesiastieal 
authorities  were  assembled.    There  the  oath  was 


administered  to  him,  by  which  he  swore  to  **  defend 
the  independence  and  integrity -of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory, and  to  promote  the  welfiu-e  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  in  conformity  with  the  basis  adopted  by 
the  plan  of  Jalisco,  and  the  agreement  made  in  Mex- 
ico on  the  6th  of  February  lasrby  the  united  forces.*' 
On  the  22d  he  issued  a  proclamation  settling  the 
basis  of  public  administration,  as  established  provi- 
sionally, until  the  promulgation  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion. By  this  document  all  legislative  authority  is 
suspended,  and  a  Board  of  five  Secretaries  are  ap- 
pointed, who  are  to  report,  each  for  his  own  special 
department,  measures  to  the  President;  and  in  case 
of  his  approval  to  be  responsible  for  their  execution. 
To  aid  and  advise  these  Secretaries,  a  Council  of 
State,  of  twenty-one  members,  divided  into  sections 
answering  to  tJie  several  Secretaryships,  is  named. 
Each  of  these  sections, forms  the  special  council  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  Subsequently,  decrees  have 
lieen  issued,  imposing  restrictions  on  the  press,  tak- 
ing possession  by  Government  of  the  telegraph,  for- 
4iidding  the  circulation  of  foreign  money,  prohibiting 
private  citizens  to  hsTe  in  their  possession  any  arms, 
powder,  or  munitions,  and  the  like.  Extraordinary 
honors  have  been  awarded  to  those  who  suffered  dur- 
ing the  late  American  war,  while  those  persons  who 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  invaders  have  been 
dismissed  from  public  service.  The  remains  of  those 
who  fell  in  battle  have  been  directed  to  be  disin- 
terred, in  order  to  be  again  buried  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
A  public  lev^  was  held  of  those  who  had  suQFered 
mutilation  during  the  war;  the  President  assured 
them  that  he  too  had  suffered  mutilation  for  the 
country,  and  that  the  country  would  remember  them. 
The  title  assumed  by  Santa  Anna  is,  '*  Antonio  Lo- 
pes SanU  Anna,  Benemerito  of  the  Country,  Gen- 
eral of  Division,  Cavalier  of  the  Great  Cross  of  the 
Royal  and  Distinguished  Spanish  Order  of  Carlos 
III.,  and  President  of  the  Republic.**  Arista,  the 
late  President,  received  an  order  to  betake  t^mself 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  embark  for  Europe  in  the 
packet  about  to  sail.  In  the  event  of  being  too  late 
for  the  packet,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
till  the  next  departure.  As  the  order  was  backed  by 
a  troop  of  horse,  the  Ex-President  obeyed :  and  from 
the  vessel  returned  an  answer,  protesting  against  the 
bsoishment ;  declaring  that  his  sole  offense  was  sym- 
pathy with  North  American  institutions ;  and  afBnn- 
ing  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try, he  would,  if  necessary,  be  in  favor  of  "  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States;  for,  in  that  measure, 
Bfexico  could  discover  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  in  exchange  for  that  grand 
riddle  which  General  Santa  Anna  calls  nationality.** 
As  Minister  to  the  United  States  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  General  Almonte.  There  are 
reports  that  Santa  Anna  is  disposed  to  enter  into 
intimate  relations  with  Spain,  in  order  to  make  com- 
*  mon  cause  against  the  United  States ;  at  all  events, 
the  Spanish  Minister,  on  occasion  of  his  presenta- 
tion, was  received  wiUt  distinguished  honor.  Great 
exertions,  in  the  meanwhile,  are  making  to  recruit 
the  army ;  reinforcements  have  been  dispatched  to 
Governor  Trias  of  Chihuahua,  to  resist  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Mesilla  Valley  by  the  Americans.  In 
various  departments  opposition  has  been  manifested 
to  the  government  of  Santa  Anna.  A  serious  dis- 
turbance, which  was,  however,  finally  quelled,  broke 
out  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  17th  of  May. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  hopes  entertained  of  the  establishment  of 

peace  in  Bueno$  Ayret  have  igain  been  disappoint- 


•d.  General  Urquiza  refused  to  assent  to  the  provi 
sions  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  by  lh» 
Commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  advant 
ages  were  on  the  side  of  the  Government  party,  l« 
the  prejudice  of  the  Provincials.  The  city  was  ag^in 
put  in  siege,  though  an  agreement  seems  to  havtf 
been  made  by  which  actual  hostilities  are  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  while,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  art- 
other  attempt  at  negotiation. 

It  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  endeavor  to  record 
the  quarrels  and  reconciliations  of  the  minor  States 
of  Southern  and  Central  America.  The  latest  qu«r 
rel  see'ms  to  be  between  Pen*  and  Bolivia.  The  lat. 
ter  State  is  charged  with  having  issued  debased  coin 
and  with  some  indignity  to  the  Peruvian  Charg^ 
By  way  of  reprisal,  the  Peruvian  Govenunent  km 
laid  heavy  duties  on  all  merchandise  passing  Um 
Peruvian  custom-houses,  either  to  or  from  Bolivia. 

The  war  between  Hmdunu  and  GuattnuUa  b 

reported  to  be  at  an  end. Seior  Mora  has  been 

re-elected,  almost  unanimously,  to  the  Presidency 
of  Costa  Rica,  His  message  presents  a  somewhat 
favorable  state  of  affairs  in  that  Stale.  He,  how- 
ever, recommends  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment.  A  proposition  has  been  broached  that 

the  five  powers  of  Central  America  should  unite  io  a 
customs-union,  somewhat  like  the  German  ZoUm- 
rein. 

In  Jamaica  a  serious  quarrel  has  arisen  between 
the  different  departments  of  the  Govermnent.  Reso- 
lutions passed  the  Assembly,  making  various  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  expenditures,  to  which  the  Coun- 
cil refused  to  accede.  The  Assembly  thereupon 
passed  a  resolution  charging  the  Council  with  reck- 
lessness and  utter  disregard  of  the  public  interests. 
And  on  these  grounds  they  refused  to  originate  any 
legislative  measures,  or  to  do  any  business  with  that 
body.  The  Council  rejoined  liy  denouncing  the  As- 
sembly's resolution  as  unfounded  in  fact,  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  Parliamentary  usage,  arui  a  wanton  attack 
upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Council.  In  view 
of  this  state  of  things  the  Govenu>r  prorogued  ihr 
Legislature ;  and  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
supplies,  he  threatened  to  disband  the  police,  and  tw 
set  loose  the  criminals,  for  whose  support  no  |Ox>vi- 
sion  had  been  made. 

At  the  Sandwich  Jtlanda  rumors  were  prevalent, 
which  are  probably  premature,  of  a  movement  on  the  ^ 
part  of  the  French,  with  a  design  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  islands ;  and  the  project  of  annexation  tm 
the  United  States  has  l)een  broached. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Several  preliminary  trials  of  strength  have  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  proposed  Budget,  which  ii»- 
dicate  that  the  Ministers  have  a  decided  majority  in 

the  House  of  Commons. As  was  anticipated,  the 

Jewish  Disabilities  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Peers ;  the  vote  was  164  nays  to  115  ayes.  Anwog 
those  who  advocated  the  bill  was  Dr.  Whately,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. In  reply  to  Pariiamentary  in- 
terrogations, the  Ministers  announced  that  the  Chi 
nese  Government  had  applied  to  Britain  for  assist 
ance ;  but  no  orders  had  been  given  to  interfere  in 
the  war,  except  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects 
and  property;  and  that  the  Burmese  province  of 
Pegu  haid  been  annexed  to  British  India,  by  way  of 

indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. The 

subject  of  political  refugees  continues  to  excite  at- 
tention.— --Charges  are  rife  of  enormous  corruption 
in  various  departments  of  Govenunent.  Investiga- 
tions into  the  management  of  the  dock-yaids,  under 
the  late  Derby  administration,  have  r^ulted  in  some 
singular  disclosures. ^t'he  papers  teem  with  as 


gle 


counts  of  ihc  progress  of  the  author  of  *'  Uncle  TomVl 
Cdbin.*'  She  has  been  received  with  unprecedented 
enthusiasm;  but  the  Times  comments  with  some 

severity  upon  the  affair. A  magnificent  copy  of 

Shakspeare,  purchased  by  nearly  ten  thousand  sub- 
ijicribers  of  a  penny  each,  has  been  presented  to  Kos- 
suth.  The  speech  in  presentation  was  made  by  Doug- 
las Jerrold.  Kossuth  replied  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  eloquence  and  brilliancy. The  Irish  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  at  Dublin  was  opened  on  the  12th 
of  May,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  It  promises  to  be 
very  successful.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Dargan,  who,  commenc- 
ing life  as  a  common  laborer,  has  attained  to  great 

wealth. A  sumptuous  entertainment  was  given  by 

the  American  banker,  Mr.  Peabody,  to  our  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  a  large  number  of  Americans 
and  Englishmen.  Among  the  guests  was  Ex -Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  who  was  welcomed  with  distin- 
guished honor. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
•  From  France  there  is  nothing  of  general  interest 
except  the  report,  which  gains  strength,  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  are  upon  the  point 
of  uniting  their  interests.  The  hopes  which  had  been 
rntertMined  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
have  been  disappointed  by  the  premature  accouche- 
ment of  the  Empress.  The  health  of  the  Emperor  is 
represented  to  be  much  shattered.  It  is  proposed  by 
Government  to  revive  capital  punishment  for  certain 
classes  of  political  offenses. 

In  Holland  the  Government  has  been  involved  in 
some  embarrassments,  growing  out  of  attempts  made 
to  introduce  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  the  States  General  were  dissolved, 
and  a  new  election  ordered,  which  resulted  in  the 
miccess  of  the  Ultra-Protestant  party,  which  has 
niso  the  support  of  the  King. 

In  Spain  the  intelligence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Soul^  as  American  Minister  has  occasioned  no  little 
excitepent.  The  newspapers  discuss  the  matter 
with  great  earnestness,  and  even  recommend  that  he 
\te  not  received. 

In  Italy  the  Austrians  are  adopting  stringent  meas- 
ures to  check  revolutionary  attempts,  and  to  prevent 
the  refugees  from  finding  an  asylum  in  the  neighbor- 
ing minor  States.  Explicit  demands  have  been  made 
upon  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  remove  from  their 
tCTritoriea  any  refugees  who  should  be  charged  by 
the  Austrian  envoy  with  being  engaged  in  revolution 
ary  enterprises.  This  was  accompanied  by  some 
hostile  demonstrations.  The  demand  has  been  re- 
fus(Kl  by  the  Cantons,  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  envoy. 

The  affairs  of  Turkey  appear  to  be  approaching  a 
crisis.  The  demands  of  Russia  approach  to  a  semi 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  population  of  Turkey 
belonging  to  the  Greek  communion.  This  the  Sultan 
has  refused  to  gmnt,  and  a  suspension  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  has  resulted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  fleets 
of  the  European  powers  are  gradually  concentrating 
within  striking  distance  from  Constantinople.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Sultan  has  refused  to  accede  to 
the  demands  of  Russia  by  the  advice  of  the  English 
and  French  embassadors. 

CHINA. 

For  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  vague  and 
•ontradictory  reports  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
progress  in  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  the 
nenX  of  the  disturbance  was  so  remote  from  all  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  that  no  authentic  intelligence  had 
transpired  in  relation  to  its  object  or  extent.  Recent 
arrivals  indicate  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 


most  important  movements  of  the  age,  as  it  promises 
to  involve  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  "dynasty,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Exclusive  policy  which  has  so 
long  shut  out  China  from  intercourse  with  the  worid- 
The  insurrection,  commencing  in  the  central  prov- 
inces, has  spread  north  and  east.  The  insurgents 
have  every  where  proved  successful  against  the  Im- 
perial forces ;  until  at  last  the  Emperor  issued  a 
proclamation  acknowledging  that  his  efforts  to  check 
the  insurrection  had  proved  utterly  abortive,  sketch- 
ing a  plan  for  future  military  operations,  and  con- 
cluding by  offering  large  rewards  to  those  who  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  army.  This  last 
effort  has  utterly  failed ;  and  at  the  latest  advices,  the 
insurgents  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nankin,  with 
every  prospect  of  soon  becoming  masters  of  that  cap- 
ital, and  then  marching  upon  Shanghae.  Not  the  leasl 
singular  circumstance  connected  with  this  insurrec- 
tion is  the  absolute  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  thf 
person  and  antecedents  of  the  leader.  His  real  name  is 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  Imperial  authorities.  Re- 
port says  that  he  has  been  educated  by  European 
missionaries,  is  imbued  with  European  ideas,  and 
that  his  council  of  war  is  composed  of  four  individ- 
uals, who  are  evidently  foreigners,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  Frenchmen.  It  is  certain  that  the  insurrection 
is  carried  on  with  a  skill  to  which  the  Chinese  can 
lay  no  claim.  Towns  are  invested  by  regular  ap- 
proaches ;  no  plunder  or  pillage  is  allowed,  and  the 
districts  over  which  the  forces  pass  are  pacified 
Some  curious  proclamations,  issued  by  the  insurgent 
leaders,  have  been  translated.  One  commences  by 
asserting  the  democratic  doctrine  that  when  any 
government  loses  the  affection  of  the  people,  it  must 
fall.  The  dominant  dynasty  are  charged  with  be 
stowing  office  and  rewards  for  bribes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  are  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
The  proclamation  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  leader 
in  imitation  of  certain  great  sages,  had  heretofore 
concealed  his  own  name  and  station ;  but  that,  seeing 
how  the  black-haired  race  were  oppressed,  he  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  intended  **  first  to  overthrow  the 
dynasty,  and  then  proceed  to  breakfast*'  Another 
insurgent  proclamation,  after  giving  a  deplorable  pic- 
ture of  public  and  private  grievances,  lays  all  the 
blame  upon  "  the  vicious  and  besotted  monarch."  Il 
goes  on  to  state  that  cultivators  and  artisans  will  not 
be  disturbed  in  iheir  avocations ;  but  intimates  that 
the  wealthy  must  furnish  supplies  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  army,  for  the  amount  of  which  receipts  will  be 
given,  and  payments  made  at  a  future  period.  Re- 
wards are  offered  to  those  who  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  severest  punish- 
ments are  threatened  against  those  who  assist  the 
**  marauding  mandarins."  The  public  functionaries 
are  directed  to  surrender  the  insignia  of  their  offices, 
and  to  retire  to  their  several  villages ;  all  of  them 
who  resist,  are  threatened  with  death.  The  Chinese 
Intetidant  at  Shanghae,  under  date  of  March  16,  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  the  foreign  consuls,  requesting 
their  assistance.  Afler  detailing  the  progress  of  the 
insurgents  he  aflirms  that,  if  they  be  not  speedily 
interrupted,  commercial  relations  between  China  and 
foreign  nations  will  be  at  an  end.  He  therefore  r*>- 
quests  that  the  foreign  vessels  in  port  may  proceed 
up  the  river  to  Nankin  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  forces. 
The  British,  French,  and  American  naval  forces 
have  accordingly  undertaken  to  protect,  at  least  tem 
porarily,  and  upon  certain  conditions,  Shanghae. 
Nankin,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Canal  against 
the  insurgents.  It  is  further  reported  that  Russia 
has  offered  her  intervention  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  Tartar  dynasty  on  the  throne. 


dHittnr'H  Colik. 


THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION— as  it  U  caUed— 
presents  a  problem  of  the  same  kind,  and  inrolr- 
ing  the  same  difficulties,  with  that  of  religious  liberty. 
We  may  not  hope  to  present  a  satisfactory  solution, 
and ''yet  it  is  entitled  to  some  place  in  our  Editor's 
Table,  as  one  of  the  current  and  most  exciting  topics 
of  the  day.  If,  as  on  the  kindred  question,  we  can 
do  no  more  than  set  these  difficulties  before  our  read* 
en  in  a  clear  and  impressive  light,  no  small  sendee 
will  have  been  rendered  to  the  blessed  cause  of  truth 
and  charity. 

All  great  questions  have  two  sides  to  them.  They, 
would  not  be  great  questions  if  it  were  not  so.  A 
conviction  of  this  is  as  essential  to  the  correctness 
and  clearness  of  our  reasoning,  as  to  the  kindness  and 
foibearance  of  our  conclusions.  Not  that  truth  is 
indifferent,  or  is  to  be  found  by  indolently  traveling 
some  convenient  vid  media;  moral  and  political 
truth  is  as  fixed  in  its  principles  as  the  mathematical, 
but  the  interests,  and  passions,  and  depravities  of 
mankind  present  difficulties  of  application  which  hare- 
no  place  in  the  purely  speculatire.  No  mental  faculty 
therefore,  is  of  higher  value  than  that  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  view  questions  from  a  foreign  stand- 
point, and  to  get  ourselves  into  the  spirit  of  ages,  and 
circumstances,  and  modes  of  thinking,  remotely  di- 
verse from  our  own. 

Can  the  State  educate  f  We  may  say  the  State 
imght  to  educate,  because  it  is  bound  to  promote  the 
highest  good  of  all  its  citizens — their  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  good,  for  its  own  sake— -their  high- 
est intellectual  and  moral  good,  for  the  sake  of  its 
bearing  upon  that  physical  welfare  which  is  within 
the  undoubted  jurisdiction  of  the  political  sovereignty. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that,  as  far  as  the  duty  and 
the  motive  are  concerned,  the  same  position  is  equally 
tenable  in  respect  to  the  higher  question  of  a  national 
religion.  If  the  State  ou^^t  to  educate,  it  ought  to 
give  the  beet  education.  It  ought  to  educate  in  the 
truth,  and  to  this  end,  not  only  ascertain  what  that 
truth  is,  but  cause  it  to  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of 
erery  thing  else.  So,  too,  the  State  ought  to  hare 
the  best  religion,  and  teach  that  religion,  however  it 
may,  on  account  of  certain  expediencies,  tolerate 
other  forms  and  creeds.  The  objections,  we  know, 
to  doing  this,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  are  legion, 
but  still  it  is  diffieult'to  see  why  those  of  most  force 
in  the  one  case  are  not  equally  tenable  in  the  other. 
Men  differ  in  their  religious  dogmas.  They  differ  in 
their  philosophy.  They  differ,  and  difiet  bitterly,  in 
their  politics.  They  differ  widely  and  even  essen- 
tially in  what  all  seem  nowadays  to  regard  as  a  most 
necessary  part  of  education — their  riews  of  morals 
and  moral  truth.  They  may  agree  in  the  facts  of 
physical  science ;  but  even  here  comes  in  as  wide, 
if  not  a  still  wider,  diversity  in  their  opinions  respect- 
ing its  rank,  its  value,  and  especially  its  connections 
with  the  higher  world  of  spiritual  realities.  Chem- 
istry may  be  a  very  godless  science.  It  may  be  so 
taught  as  to  be  more  offensive  to  some  parents  than 
any  patronage  the  State  might  extend  to  certain  forms 
of  religious  error.  The  study  of  nature,  if  made  the 
ground  of  morals,  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  immorality,  as  well  as  the  highest  ir  eligion. 

Are  similar  objections  insurmountable  in  the  par- 
allel case?    We  all  agree  that  th^y  are.    No  man 
among  us,  whatCTer  may  be  his  riews  of  the  desira- 
bleness, maintains  the  practicability  of  a  national 
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religion.  However  much  any  one  might  be  inclined 
to  defend  such  an  action  of  the  civil  power  in  pe* 
culiar  ciieumstances — however  plausible  might  be 
the  arguments  in  faror  of  it  as  attempted  in  a  homo- 
geneous nation,  where  the  inhabitants  are  as  yet  all 
of  one  race,  one  religion,  one  worship,  one  set  ot 
opinions,  or  one  set  of  prejudices — however  desir- 
able, we  say,  or  practicable  it  might  be  in  such  a  case 
to  try  and  keep  them  such,  it  is  now  with  us  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  State  can  not^  and  there- 
fore, unless  it  be  that  its  moral  obligations  are  unre- 
laxed  by  inabilities  which  some  might  say  exist 
thxou^  its  own  wrong  construction,  it  ought  not  to 
have  a  State-regulated  national  religion. 

We  would  not  be  mistaken  in  these  remarks.  We 
hare  indulged  in  them  merely  to  show  the  immense 
difficulties  that  surround  all  these  great  questions. 
Strange  that  they  should  be  so  easily  seen  in  the  one 
case,  and  that  we  should  be  so  blind  to  them  in  the 
other.  Time,  however,  is  forcing  them  upon  our 
notice.  That  most  certain  and  most  thorough  of  all 
teachers  is  presenting  them  in  such  a  light,  that  the 
reriest  demagogue  will  soon  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  worthy  treatment  of  this  subject  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  from  the  flip- 
pant truisms  sometimes  to  be  found  in  executire  mes- 
sages and  legislative  reports.  We  do  not  take  ground 
against  national  education ;  but  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  perplexing  fieldmust  convince  every  sound 
and  candid  thinker,  that  if  the  desired  result  is  to  be 
obtained  at  all,  it  can,  only  be  as  the  fruit  of  much 
compromise,  along  with  a  settled  conviction  that 
fragmentary  or  partial  interests  must  yield  to  some- 
thing acknowledged  as  nationally  predominant,  if  not 
universal,  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion. 

The  great  question — Can  the  State  educate  ? — may 
present  itself  under  two  aspects.  Some  may  regard 
it  as  sufficiently  answered  by  a  mere  tax -collecting, 
money-giving  system,  that  simply  furnishes  funds  for 
educational  purposes,  leaving  it  to  local  societies  and 
to  individuals  to  employ  them  in  their  own  way,  or 
according  to  their  own  views  of  the  knowledge  or  in- 
struction to  be  imparted.  But  this  can  not  properiy 
be  called  State  education.  It  is  nothing  but  a  poor 
scheme  of  finance.  It  is  taking  from  the  pe<^Ie  with 
the  one  hand  what  is  returned  to  them  wi^  the  other, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  individual  stim- 
ulus and  the  individual  supervision  through  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  patronage,  while  in  reality,  by 
refusing  any  specific  control  of  the  funds  employed, 
it  presents  no  public  aim,  and  is  subservient  to  no 
public  good.  The  State  might  about  as  well  assume 
the  collection  and  paying  out  again  distributively  o 
all  church  rates,  on  the  ground  that  religion  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic,  but 
with  a  Gsdlio-like  indifference  in  respect  to  the  qual- 
ity or  varieties  of  the  article  so  patriotically  pur- 
chased. 

It  is,  then,  the  second  aspect  alone  that  worthily 
meets  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  our  question. 
By  State  education  can  be  rightly  meant  nothing  else 
than  a  governmental  control — ^having  the  charge  and 
supervision  of  the  very  purposes,  and  all  the  pur- 
poses, for  which  the  fdnds  are  bestowed.  It  must 
have,  eventually,  in  view  the  whole  subject  in  all  its 
departments,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  must 
regulate  the  studies,  the  books,  the  modes  of  teacn 
ing.    It  must  decide  whether  there  shall  be  the  sai|i« 
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education  for  all,  as  some  would  contend,  or  whether 
there  shall  be  different  grades  according  to  the  differ- 
ent  capacities  developed,  and  the  varieties  of  business 
and  condition  arising  out  of  the  natural  and  neces- 
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dividual man  educates  his  members— his  eyes,  his 
ears,  his  hands,  his  feet — not  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
for  the  coiporate  welfare  of  the  one  undivided  per- 
sonality. 

Can  the  State  do  this  ?  It  is  becoming  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  It  ie  agitating  England  and 
France  as  well  the  United  States.  Among  ourselves, 
three  parties  have  already  developed  themselves. 
More  will  probably  arise ;  but  they  will  all  become 
arranged  under  these  primary  divisions.  There  is 
the  Protestant  Evangelical  interest — we  use  the  name 
net  as  the  most  appropriate  in  itself,  but  as  the  best 
that  can  be  employed  if  we  would  get  rid  of  the 
vagueness  which  attaches  to  the  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound— ^ihere  is  the  Romanist — and  there  is  the  In- 
fidel The  latter  might  be  complained  of  as  an  im- 
proper and  an  injurious  term ;  but  we  find  nothing 
more  convenient,  and,  in  fact,  more  just,  to  denote 
those  of  every  kind  who  would  make  education  ex- 
clusively secmlar,  and  who  maintain  this  ground,  either 
through  their  dislike  to  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
religious  truth,  or  because  they  claim  it  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  avmding  the  difficulties  which  are 
pnessed  upon  the  subject  by  the  conflicting  demands 
of  the  other  two  parties.  They  are  Infidels,  or,  if 
they  would  prefer  the  name,  laberaUttSt  in  regard  to 
the  belief  thai  would  hold  the  secular  and  the  phys- 
ical in  education  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but  posi- 
tively pernicious,  when  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  spiritual. 

The  two  extremes,  or  the  two  acute  angles  in  this 
triangular  controversy)  are  the  Romanist  and  the 
Liberalist,  as  we  have  defined  him.  One  contends 
for  an  education  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  yet 
definitel^and  denominationally  religious.  The  other 
demands  the  entire  exclusion  of  religious  teaching, 
or  religious  influences  of  every  kind.  The  third 
party  hopes  to  steer  a  middle  course.  It  would  se- 
cure religious  and  moral  instruction ;  yet  of  such  a 
character  as  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offense — ^that  is, 
no  just  cause  in  its  estimation — either  to  its  right  or 
left  hand  antagonists. 

Are  any  of  these  schemes  practicable!  It  would 
seem  the  easiest  of  all  to  deal  with  the  position  of 
the  Romanist— we  mean  logically,  for  practically 
the  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  found  on  this 
side.  The  answer  to  his  claim  of  a  share  of  the 
public  money  presents  itself  at  once.  If  for  one,  for 
all  And  so  the  whole  of  our  boasted  educational 
system  is  reduced  to  the  collecting  and  distributing 
of  money.  When  brought  to  this  condition,  too,  each 
sect  could  only  receive,  not  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  children,  but,  in  propoition  to  the  taxes  it 
had  contributed ;  for  who  would  contend  for  the  just-. 
ice  of  taxing  Protestants  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
children  in  the  exclusive  tenets  of  Romanism?  as 
mwrt;  be  the  ease,  if,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
Ui^ifopi^  are  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  oommunityt 


How  is  it  with  what  we  have  called  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  scheme  7  It  might  do  for  a  large  middle 
ground ;  though  even  this,  a  jealous  sectarianism 
among  Protestants  themselves,  would  be  continually 
narrowing.  It  is,  however,  the  best  and  only  one  of 
the  three  that  could  be  selected,  should  it  be  decided 
that  the  State  must  educate,  and  that,  too,  on  some 
one  system  that  would  make  its  education  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse.  In  that  case,  we  must  decide,  as 
weU  as  we  can,  what  moral  and  religious  influences 
are  pred<minant  in  the  nation,  and  make  them  the 
controlling  power  in  a  system  of  national  education, 
vrith  as  much  tolerance  as  possible  for  every  thing 
else.  By  predominant  we  mean,  not  the  bare  assent 
of  a  numerical  majority  for  the  time  being,  but  that 
prevailing  view  of  things  spiritual  which  has  been 
active  in  the  national  history,  and  thus  entered  large- 
ly into  the  national  character,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  national  life.  To  disregard  this  is  inevitably  to 
denationalize  ourselves.  A  state  that  does  not,  in 
this  sense,  possess  some  predominant  moral  and 
religious  character,  or  that  regards  **all  faiths,  all 
forms"  as  alike  good,  alike  evil,  can  have  no  true 
sanctions  for  its  laws,  can  conunand  no  permanent 
respect  for  its  institutions.  Its  mere  physical  force 
wiU  be  ultimately  of  no  a^ail  in  the  absence  of  that 
fixed  moral  sentiment,  without  which  law  has  no 
self-sustaining  power,  and  all  enactments  become  in 
time  a  dead  letter,  not  merely  negatively  useless,  but 
actually  breeding  a  deadly  pestilence  in  the  national 
conscience.  Such  a  state,  in  short,  can  claim  no 
more  regard,  or  reverential  obedience,  than  the  indi- 
vidual man  who  stands  in  the  same  faithless  and  God- 
less predicament 

We  see  no  assailable  point  in  these  general  posi- 
tions. It  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  make  specific 
applications  that  the  difficulties  present  themselves : 
and  these  difficulties  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look 
steadily  in  the  face.  The  advocate  of  some  predom- 
inant middle  ground  is  driven  to  defend  himself,  and 
make  good  his  position  against  two  apparently  most 
opposite  antagonists.  Almost  every  argument  he  urges 
against  one  extreme  is  turned  with  some  plausibility 
against  him  by  the  other.  The  Romanist  pierces  him 
with  the  same  weapon  he  had  employed  against  the 
infidel.  The  infidel  assails  him  in  the  very  quarter 
which  he  had  regarded  as  his  vantage  ground  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Romanist.  Against  this  latter  class 
of  antagonists,  he  may  indeed  maintain,  and  vrith 
much  appearance,  at  least,  of  proof,  that  their  newly 
displayed  zeal  for  common  school  education  is  lack- 
ing in  a  hearty  sincerity.  He  may  pose  them  with 
the  questions — How  comes  it  that  this  feeling  ever 
slumbers  until  aroused  by  Protestant  efforts  ?  Why 
is  it  only  exhibited  in  predominantly  Protestant 
countries  7  Why  is  there  not  as  much  interest  felt 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  children  of  the 
poor,  in  Sicily,  and  Portugal,  and  Mexico,  as  m 
Great  Britain  and  America?  But  all  this  amounts 
to  nothing  in  the  argument.  The  Romanist  stands 
on  the  ground  of  the  Constitution.  His  religion  is  to 
be  respected.  He  claims  relief  against  any  public 
system  of  education  which  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly hostile  to  it.  It  is  no  answer  to  him  to  say 
that  this  is  according  to  the  nature  of  things.  It  wiH 
not  be  enough  to  tell  him  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  exist  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  all  free  or  common  education  must  be  hostile 
to  Romanism.  Such  a  nature  of  things  and  circum- 
stances, and  such  influences  of  the  present  age,  he 
would  say  are  evil  and  wrong.  They  affect  injuri- 
ously his  cherished  belief,  and  he  asks  protection 
from  a  State  which  is  constitutionally  bound,  at  he 


gard  a  morals  baring  no  relation  to  another  world,  and 
a  higher  divine  govenunent,  as  in  fact  nnmeraHty  of 
the  wont  kind — worse  eren  than  not  teaching  morals 
stall. 

And  then  again,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  morality 
is  to  be  taught.  The  difficulties  and  direnities  we 
bare  mentioned  belong  to  it  as  a  direct  study ;  they 
present  themselves  no  less  when  we  would  determine 
on  what  principles  it  should  regulate  the  government 
of  a  school.  What  some  would  call  moral  nuuioHf 
othera  would  regard  as  a  most  immoral  substitu- 
tion of  a  false  motive,  or  a  selfish,  flattering  self- 
respect,  fdr  a  true  principle  of  righteous  obedience 
to  law  and  truth  for  their  own  sakes— a  kind  of 
morals  now  needed  in  this  country  more  than  all 
othera. 

But  suppose  we  gire  up  morals,  and  come  back  to 
reading  and  writing,  wi^  such  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  mathematical  science  as  steen  wholly  clear  % 
of  the  disputed  ground.  Physical  science  too  might 
oome  in  here,  wer6  there  not,  as  we  hare  teen,  an 
unsettled  boundary  line  between  it  and  theology,  and 
we  might  say,  some  views  of  ethics.  By  giving  up 
morals,  however,  we  jrield  the  main  argument  on 
which  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  must  educate. 
As  an  individual  benefit,  education  has  no  more  de- 
mand than  any  other  private  interest  upon  the  State's 
assistance.  Mere  reading  will  not  work  this  moral 
charm.  That  depends  altogether  on  what  is  read,  or 
likely  to  be  read.  There  may  be  such  a  current  lit- 
erature (that  of  Paris,  for  example,  for  we  say  nothing 
to  the  disparagement  of  our  own)  as  would  make  the 
incapacity  to  read,  in  a  large  part  o(  the  population, 
an  actual  protection  rather  than  an  injurious  priva- 
tion. 

Neither  will  science  that  is  far  in  advance  of  this 
have  any  more  of  direct  moral  power.  The  argu- 
ment here  has  been  so  often  presented  that  the  barest 
statement  is  sufficient.  A  man  may  pick  locks  all 
the  better  for  knowing  something  of  mechanics.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  chemical  knowledge  may  enable  him  to 
commit  murder  with  a  facility  and  a  security  of  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  dreamed. 

The  difficulties  meet  us  with  all  their  force  in  the 
choice  of  school-books.  It  is  not  in  morals  alone 
that  we  find  them.  They  arise  out  of  all  subjects  in 
which  men  have  a  personally  interesting,  instead  of 
a  merely  speculative  difference.  Were  education 
confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  we  think 
the  whole  matter  could  be  easily  settled.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  politics  ?  0 !  that  must  be  taught,  of 
cmirse.  That,  too,  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties.  Every  child  should  underatand  our  polit- 
ical institutions.  But  do  we  not  differ  widely  about 
the  very  tbeory  and  interpretation  of  our  Constitution  ? 
and  can  that  Constitution  be  any  thing  else  than  what 
such  theory  and  interpretation  make  it  to  be  ?  Shall 
it  be  taught  with  Hamilton's  commentary,  or  Jeffer- 
son's, or  Calhoun's,  or  Webster's  ?  And  then,  too, 
there  is  history,  a  very  important  study,  indeed,  but 
how  are  we  to  dispose  o{  Uie  endless  disputes  which 
grow  out  of  every  department,  especially  when  re- 
garded as  a  histoiy  of  opinions,  instead  of  bare  and 
unimportant  facts  T 

But  we  find  our  present  space  exhausted  with  a 
statement  of  the  difficulties  tluU  surround  the  subject. 
This,  however,  may  be  a  benefit,  if  it  leads,  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  to  that  spirit  of  forbearing  com- 
promise which  more  than  any  thing  else  the  seUle- 
ment  of  the  great  problem  demands.  The  State  ought 
to  educate— -the  State  can  educate — but  the  means 
and  the  manner  call  for  the  profoundest  consideration 
of  our  profoundest  minds. 


OUR  fast  sge  is  growing  rapidly  futer.  Between 
the  crowds  of  coming  strangere,  the  country- 
bound  citisens,  the  frightful  casualties,  the  political 
scheraings,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  fatal  Franconi, 
and  the  summer's  heit,  we  hardly  know  upon  what 
point  of  the  public  thought  to  rest  our  pen  and  our 
periods. 

It  has  amused  us  to  consider,  in  our  self-confident, 
editorial  way^  how  some  twenty  yean  hence  (or  it 
may  be  fifty)  die  boys  of  parents,  who  are  now  on  the 
fotuth  form  of  the  ward  schools,  will  look  back  through 
our  careless  setting  down  of  Uie  things  that  bewitch 
the  tongues  of  the  town,  and  glean  from  it  a  private 
histoiy  of  all  those  little  every-day  changes,  of  pave- 
ments and  police — hotels  and  hospitalities — railway 
murden  and  private  murders,  which  belong  to  our 
epoch ;  and  which  will  give,  after  all,  a  better  idea  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  day  than  can  come  into  the  neat 
pages  of  either  Hildreth  or  Bancroft. 

**  We  want'  a  history  of  firesides,"  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  one  of  his  great  speeches ;  we  want  to  know 
how  men  dressed,  who  were  our  fathen'  and  out 
mothen'  fathen;  and  we  want  to  know  how  they 
traveled,  and  through  what  dangen  *'of  the  road" 
they  made  their  travene  from  town  to  country,  and 
at  what  hotels  they  "  put  up,"  and  on  what  shell-fish 
or  lobster  patet  they  made  their  eleven  o'clock  sup- 
pen  ;  and  how  much  Congress-water  they  moistened 
their  June  meals  with. 

In  short,  the  nevrspi^r  histoiy  of  a  country  or  a 
people  is,  after  all,  the  truest  history,  and  one  which 
will  give  a  better  lookout  upon  the  shifting  habit  of 
the  passing  sge,  than  any  quarto  with  maiginal  refer- 
ences. And  if  this  be  true  of  newspapera,  why  is  it 
not  also  true  of  this— our  skimming  of  newspapen, 
which  we  write  down  week  by  week,  after  drinking 
up  and  poring  over  all  that  the  nevrspapera  tell  ? 

We  remember,  3rean  ago,  in  old  country  towns, 
searehing  out,  with  curious  feet  and  searching  eyes, 
some  dilapidated,  antique  mansion,  where,  on  a  time, 
a  man  had  lived  who  had  committeid  murders-slaying 
his  children,  one  by  one,  and  his  wife ;  and  after  that, 
with  a  blasphemous  prayer,  blowing  out  his  own  mur- 
derous brains,  and  falling  upon  the  pile  of  the  slaugh- 
tered. We  groped  eagerly  on  the  doorway,  fancying 
every  dark  stain  was  blood,  and  every  sound  of  a 
creaking  shutter  was  an  utterance  of  the  ghostly  dead. 
And  the  house  wss  a  marked  house  in  our  childish 
calendar ;  and  an  air  of  sombre  mysteriousness  hung 
around  the  street,  and  stirred  among  the  weird  branches 
of  the  elms  that  shaded  it.  And  we  shuddered  to 
wander  thitherward  at  nightfall,  and  hurried  away  if 
even  a  cloud  crossed  the  sun  when  the  day  was  at  its 
height.  And  the  name  of  the  murderer  was  a  name 
thi^  gave  a  shock  whenever  and  wherever  it  met  us. 
And  we  counted  all  this  as  a  wholesome  horror,  which 
by  its  veiy  rarity  made  the  generating  crime  greater 
and  more  dreadful. 

We  wonder  much,  nowadays,  if  the  growing  gen- 
eration are  gaining  such  appreciative  sense  of  blood 
and  murder ;  and  whether  Norwalk  and  Chicago — 
not  to  mention  the  names  of  engineera  and  superin- 
tendents—are becoming  bugbean  to  hojn,  or  are  not 
rather  the  mere  explosive  demonstrations  of  that  fast 
American  spirit  which  boys  are  bom  to — and  bom  to 
honor. 

When  the  Henry  Clay,  under  the  kind  direction 
of  Captain  and  owner ,  was  burped  glo- 
riously, and  hurried  a  few  dozens  of  unwilling  women 
and  men  into  a  watery  grave,  there  was  talk  of  bring, 
ing  men  to  justice ;  and  some  few,  going  still  farther, 
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pufifl  of  smoke  that  dot  the  green  maiige  of  the 
shores — the  ordnance-repoits  in  **  honor  of  the  Day." 
The  flags  are  unrolling  from  the  shipping;  the 
pennons  and  streamers  are  running  up  and  along 
a  thousand  masts  and  span,  amidst  Uie  rough  merri- 
ment of  happy  seamen.  The  Great  City  is  fenced 
in  with  a  palisade  of  vessels,  and  their  gay  colors 
gleam  in  the  rising  sun,  and  stream  on  the  morning 
breeze. 

**  The  city  teems  with  life.  Banners  wave,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  over  the  multitudes  who  crowd 
the  streets,  that  melt  into  a  soft  breese  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  lessen- 
ing of  the  moving  mass  of  humanity. 

**  And  now  it  is  mid-day.  The  sun  pours  upon 
the  soldiers  in  the  crowded  Park,  while  the  dense 
throng  relieves  the  white  back-ground  of  the  white 
marble  portico.  Do  you  hear  the  clashing  of  the 
glittering  arms  of  the  militaiyl — the  *  noise  of  the 
people,  and  the  ahouting?'  The  immense  area  is 
now  an  incloeuze  of  dense  smoke ;  and  a  noise  as  if 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
swells  prolonged  above  the  billowy  mass. 

"  The /«u-<ie-^'ot0  ceases — the  sulphurous  canopy 
rolls  away — and  the  long  lines  come  gleaming  on. 
How  the  music  thrills  upon  the  ear ! — how  the  scene 
fills  the  heart !  Yonder  gray -haired  veteran,  as  he 
leans  upon  his  staff,  feels  it  in  his  *  heart  of  hearts.' 
He  is  *  fighting  his  battle's  o'er  again.'  He  swings 
his  hat  with  a  hand  that  trembles  now,  but  was  finn 
enough  when  he  *bore  him  stiffly  up'  against  the 
enemies  of  his  countiy.  A  company  of  infant-sol- 
diery have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  their 
gayly-plumed  paper  chapeaus  and  tin  swords  are 
waved  and  flouiished  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
life. 

*' Night  £ftlls  upon  the  metropolis.  A  thousand 
lamps  glimmer  through  the  long  ranges  of  booths,  and 
the  voice  of  revelry  swells  up  firom  among  them. 
Clusters  of  explosions  of  India-crackers,  prolonged 
by  single,  double,  and  treble  discharges,  indicate  the 
ubiquity  of  small  sportsmen.  Blue,  red,  and  yellow 
fires  every  where  color  the  streets.  Can  that  be  the 
moon  rising  so  gradually  up  the  sky  ?  Not  at  all ;  it 
is  an  illtiminated  balloon.  Now  it  gleams  like  bur- 
nished gold  in  the  light  of  the  *  silver-rain'  of  a  rocket, 
which  has  exploded  above  it.  How  soft  come  down 
the  reports,  which  succeed  the  advent  of  those  fieiy 
serpents  trailing  through  the  air,  and  the  overflowing 
of  fountains  of  fire,  which  scatter  golden  drops  upon 
the  sleeping  city !  On  every  side,  streams  of  light 
rush  into  mid-heaven,  paling  for  a  moment  the  '  in- 
effectual fires'  of  the  whole  host  of  stars. 

**  A  change  comes  over  the  scene.  The  day  ai^ 
the  night  have  passed,  and  the  sun  is  again  high  in 
heaven,  and  murky  clouds  are  pillowed  along  the 
west — the  settling  fumes  of  a  dissipated  day.  The 
air  is  cool  and  delicious;  and  the  sick  man  upon 
yonder  litter  seems  to  inhale  it  with  delight,  as  his 
palanquin  is  set  down  before  the  gates  of  the  Hos- 
pital. Follow  us  up  the  green  sward,  and  under  the 
trees,  into  the  edifice. 

"  Pain  suffering,  death,  are  here.  The  pageant, 
the  enjoyment,  the  aspirations  of  yesterday  have 
terminated  sadly  with  the  beings  around  us.  The 
light  of  the  blessed  sun  is  shut  forever  from  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  lad  who  writhes  upon  his  couch,  as  we 
enter  the  long  apaitment.  The  surgeon,  as  he  re- 
moves the  curls  from  the  fair  forehead  of  the  boy 
beside  him,  and  probes  with  his  silver  instrument 
the  source  of  the  *  gouts  of  blood'  that  ooze  upon  his 
pale  cheek  and  breast,  shakes  his  head  ominously 
and  mournfully.    There  is  no  hope  for  him !    Much 


pain  has  turned  the  brain  of  the  poor  fellow  under 
the  window,  who  holds  up  the  bleeding  stump  of  an 
arm,  from  which  an  explosion  has  severed  the  hand 
in  an  instant.  He  struggles  with  his  attendants,  but 
his  final  struggle  with  the  Great  Enemy  will  come 
but  too  soon.  The  discolored  linen  band  around  his 
head  hides  a  mortal  wound. 

**And  of  all  who  surround  these  victims — com- 
panions in  suffering — ^how  few  yesterday  but  were 
free  from  pain,  and  little  apprehensive  of  approach- 
ing danger !  But  let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  painful 
picture." 

If  the  close  of  this  graphic  sketch  shall  have  the 
effect  to  make  one  person  more  pradent  in  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  our  National  Independence, 
then  not  in  vain  shall  we  have  resuscitated  it  from 
the  depths  of  "  The  Drawer." 

A  0000  story  is  told  of  a  sharp  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  **  Mountain  Dis- 
trict" of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  **  The  Drawer."  It 
was  a  voting  station  where  he  lived,  and  where  there 
existed  but  one  Whig,  all  the  rest  belonging  to  the 
**  unterrified,"  who  put  in  piles  of  votes  for  **  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  heir"  eveiy  four  years.  Somehow  oi 
other,  however,  this  Whig  held  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  by  common  consent.  But  at  length, 
when  political  excitement  had  reached  an  unwcmted 
pitdh,  the  project  was  formed  to  oust  him  from  his 
office,  and  to  put  in  a  a  man  of  different  partisan 
**  stripe." 

The  election  was  held  in  an  old  log  distiUeiy,  and 
the  ballot-box  was  a  large  gourd.  The  *'  regular  no- 
minee" opposed  to  the  reigning  '*  Squire"  was  the 
owner  of  the  distillery,  which  oif  course  was  free  to 
all  the  "  Sovereigns." 

The  '*  Squire"  was  early  on  the  ground,  bare-foot- 
ed, and  unincumbered  with  any  other  garment  than 
a  shirt  and  pair  of  pantaloons.  After  eying  the  pro- 
ceedings for  a  short  time,  he  arose  and  said 

'*  Fellow-citizens,  I  wan't  to  make  yo**  a  short 
speech." 

*'  Agreed !"  said  they  all. 

Accordingly  he  mounted  a  barret — magnanimously 
resolved  to  '*  rise  above  all  party  issues,"  and  to  ap- 
peal to  their  State  pride  and  their  love  of  our  common 
country — and  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I've  been  a-lookin'  round  here, 
and  I  see  plain  enough  what's  a-goin'  on.  /  know 
what  you  want,  I've  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  here 
going  on  twenty  years,  and  a  good  many  of  you  know 
tiiat  I've  saved  you  from  going  to  the  Penitentiary 
twenty  times — and  now  you  are  tryin'  to  turn  me  out 
of  office.  But  I  just  want  to  tell  you  me  thing :  Fve 
got  the  Conetitvtion  and  Lowe  of  the  State  of  Termet- 
M0,  and  just  as  suro  as  you  turn  me  out  of  office, 
rU  hum  'em  i^>— blame  me  if  I  don't— and  you  may 
all  go  to  ruin  together !" 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  overwhelming ;  and 
the  ruin-threatener  was  re-elected  by  a  handsome 
majority.  To  be  in  a  State  without  a  Constitution 
and  Laws  was  too  great  a  calamity  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment  ? 

Thb  following  admirable  lines  were  written  fay  a 
sailor  on  a  blank-leaf  of  his  Bible : 

'<  While  down  tbe  stream  of  life  I  sail, 
CHaisT  be  my  ship,  and  graee  my  gale ; 
Hope  be  my  anchor  while  I  ride. 
This  Book  my  compass  o*er  the  tide !" 


Ws  do  not  know  why  the  following  incident  found 


a  pUce  m  our  "  Drawer,"  imleM  from  the  **  coriasity 
of  the  thing  ;*'  and  we  think  the  reader  will  oonaider 
thai  to  be  a  sufficient  juatification  of  its  insertion 
here.  It  is  from  a  paper  in  Schoharie,  published 
some  twenty-five  years  sgo : 

**A  young  apprentice-lad  was  very  ingeniously 
detected  in  stealing  money  fiom  the  drawer  of  Mr. 
Throop's  store  in  this  village.  He  had  for  some 
months  made  it  a  practice  to  call  at  the  store  when 
there  was  no  one  in  excepting  the  owner,  or  one  of 
his  clerks.  He  would  generally  then  call  for  wine, 
or  some  trifling  article  kept  in  the  storo-cellar,  and 
in  their  absence  to  procure  the  article,  it  wss  sus- 
pected that  he  made  somewhat  too  free  with  the 
change-drawer. 

**The  other  day,  Mr.  Throop  fastened  a  strong 
cord  to  the  back  of  the  drawer,  and  let  one  end  pass 
thit^h  a  small  hole  into  the  cellar.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  the  boy  came  in,  and  observing  no 
one  but  the  proprietor  in  the  store,  called  for  some 
wine.  On  entering  the  cellar,  the  owner  perceived 
the  cord  to  move,  caught  hold  of  it,  and  with  a  sud- 
den and  violent  jerk  made  it  fsst.  He  then  ran  up 
stairs,  and  found  the  young  rogue  with  his  hand  fast 
in  the  drawer,  and  he  was  taken,  as  Prince  Hal 
•ays,  *  in  the  manner.' " 

A  pleasant  bit  of  ingenious  invention ;  as  good  as 
Hobbs's  best  lock  against  the  depredations  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Longfinger  fsmily. 

Thbrk  is  much  of  beauty  and  simplicity  in  the 
following  lines.  They  have  been  long  preserved,  but 
we  know  not  their  author : 

Pve  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom ;  Pve  sat  beneath  the 

tree, 
Upon  the  echool-hoase  play-ground  whieh  sheltered  you 

and  me; 
But  none  were  left  to  gnet  me,  Tom ;  and  tew  wore  loft 

to  know, 
That  played  with  us  upon  the  green  some  twenty  years 

ago. 
The  grass  is  just  as  green*  Tom ;  hare-fboted  boys  at 

play 
Were  sporting  Just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  Just  as 

Bm  the  **  master^  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  whieh,  eoated  o'er 

vrith  snow, 
Allbrdod  us  a  sUding  place,  Just  twenty  years  ago. 
The  old  Bchool-honse  is  sltered  now;  the  benches  sxe 

replaced, 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  sams  snr  peoknivss  had  de- 

Ikced; 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings 

to  and  flro. 
Its  music  Just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  twas  twenty  years 

ago. 
The  boya  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that 

same  old  tree ; 
I  have  forgot  the  name  Just  bow— you've  idayed  the  iame 

with  roe. 
On  that  same  spot ;  'twas  played  with  knives,  by  throw- 
ing so  and  so ; 
The  leader  had  a  Usk  to  do— thsre,  twenty  years  ago. 
The  river's  running  Jnst  as  still ;  the  willows  on  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom ;  the  atrBsm  appears  less 

wide— 
But  the  grape-vine  awing  Is  mined  now,  where  onee  we 

played  the  beau. 
And  swung  our  sweethearts  — **  pretty  girls"— Just  twenty 

years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hiU,  dose  by  the 

apreadlng  beech, 
'.s  very  low— 'twss  onee  so  high,  that  we  could  slmost 

reach; 
And,  kneeling  down  to  gM  adrink,  dear  Tom,  I  started  so, 
T»  flse  how  sadly  I  am  ehangid  4lnM  twenty  yean  a«D. 


Near  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your 


Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine 

the  eame ; 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark,  twas  dying 

sure  but  alow. 
Just  as  that  one,  whose  name  you  cut,  died  twenty  years 

sgo. 
My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  bat  tears  eaae  in  my 

eyes; 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well— those  early  broken  ties ; 
I  visited  the  old  church-ysrd,  and  took  some  flowers  to 

strow 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty  yesfs 

ago. 
Some  in  the  church-yard  laid— some  aleep  beneath  the  sea; 
But  Ibw  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me ; 
And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  caird 

to  go, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  played,  Jost  twenty  yesrs 


It  has  bng  been  a  "  moot  question,"  whether  an 
oyster  could  be  **  crossed  in  love,"  and  whether  there 
ever  was  an  instaaoe  in  which  one  ever  had  been. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain,  according 
to  a  modem  writer,  that  they  have  certain  roytunm 
propensities,  which  are  peculiar  enough  to  be  note- 
worthy : 

**  What  I  am  about  to  descmbe  may  be  untrue,  but 
I  believe  it  I  have  heard  of  the  waggish  propens- 
ities of  oysters.  I  have  known  them,  from  mere 
humor,  to  clasp  suddenly  upon  a  rat's  tail  at  night ; 
and  what  with  the  squeaking  and  the  clattering,  we 
verily  thought  thst  Bedlam  had  broken  loose  in  the 
cellar.  Moreover,  I  am  told  that,  upon  another  oc- 
casion, when  a  den^john  of  brandy  had  been  burst, 
a  large  blue  pointer  was' found  lying  in  a  little  pool 
of  liquor,  just  drunk  enough  to  be  careless  of  con- 
sequences ;  opening  and  shutting  its  shells  with  a 
"  cLevil-may-care"  air,  as  if  he  didn't  value  any  body 
a  brass  farthing,  but  was  going  to  be  as  noisy  as  he 
possibly  could." 

A  drunken  raaa  is  a  sad  object  to  behold ;  a  drunk- 
en woman  is  a  worse ;  a  oow  int<»cicated  is  amusing ; 
a  swine  drunk  on  brandy-cheny  stones  is  disgusting ; 
but  an  oysier,  drunk,  nraat  constitute  *'  the  sublime" 
of  inebriation ! 

THBfoUowing  letter  purports  to  oomefroma^'cute" 
merchant,  who  writes,  in  reply  to  a  boyish  epistb 
from  his  son  at  boarding*flchool,  to  his  master,  to  send 
him  home,  for  reasons  which  he  thus  chanctehstical- 
ly  explains : 

**  Sir — ^My  son's  of  10th  inst  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  cent's  noted.  Sorry  to  hear  he'a  been  stud'g 
Latin,  d^.  What's  use?  /  never  studied  any  such 
thing— nothing  but  Webster's  Sp'g  Book  and  Daboll's 
Arith'k,  and  P'r  Richard's  Alm'k ;  yet  got  slong  well 
enough--made  money;  am  Bsnk  Direct'r,  Memb. 
Chamb.  ConL,  dec,  dtc.,  dec.  Latin  !— better  look 
into  M'CuU'ch— some  u*e  in  that.  Learn  all  about 
Dr.  and  Cr.,  ct.  per  ct.,  cur'cy,  exch.,  bank  faoiL, 
md'ze,  dec. ;  that*t  the  commodity  of  true  knowledge 
— the  best  md'se  for  counting-room — always  in  dem'd 
—always  available  in  market,  when  y'r  Latin  and 
y'r  Greek  wouldn't  fetch  a  MomarkMf  as  my  captain 
says. 

"  But  to  point  My  son  is  now  14  yr*s  old— am 
in  want  of  another  cleik — must  have  finished  his 
ed'n  by  thu  time,  surely  :  would  have  let  him  stand 
another  half-year  though,  but  for  the  Latin,  and  high 
rates  of  tuition  at  board'g-schl.  Please  ship  him  on 
board  Swifrsure,  with  invoice  and  bill  of  lad'g,  of 
books,  6te.,  cooiigned  to  Men  and  Ca,  N.  Vk. 
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**  p.  S. — Send  bill,  and  will  remit  by  return  muL 
Stocks  rather  heavy.  Sh*d  be  glad  to  aell  you  a  lot 
of  damagM  Java  at  7  cts.  per  lb. — ^veiy  cheap,  and 
good  enough  for  board'g-ochll.    Please  advise." 

A  sharp  "  business  letter**  that,  in  the  eyes  of  that 
class — growing  smaller,  let  us  hope,  all  the  while — 
who  think  that  there  is  nothing  valuable  but  trade  in 
this  multifarious  world  of  ours ! 


That  was  a  very  brief  correspondence  between 
two  persons  by  letter,  which  consisted  simply  of  a 
note  of  interrogation  and  a  cipher,  in  reply ;  thus : 

First  Cobrespondbnt.— "&^?" 

Thb  Rbply.— **^0." 
Which  simply  implied  :  **  Is  there  any  news  T" — and 
the  answer  (both  question  and  answer  being  pre- 
viously understood),  **  None." 

But  a  still  briefer  **  statement"  of  a  Act  is  given 
by  a  tea  and  sugar  grocer  in  Nottingham,  En^and. 
He  has  on  his  chimney  too  large  T's — one  painted 
btaek^  and  the  other  green— to  intimate  that  he  has 
black  and  green  tea  for  sale.  It  strikes  us  that  Dr. 
Franklin  would  have  found  thi$  customer,  unlike 
his  renowned  hatter,  unwilling  to  alter  or  shorten 
his  sign,  to  please  the  philosopher ;  for  brevity  could 
'*  no  farther  go." 

On  one  occasion  at  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Univer- 
sity, %.  certain  youth  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to 
endeavor  to  convert  an  infidel  companion  of  his  by 
appearing  as  a  ghott  before  him.  He  accordingly 
dressed  himself  up  in  the  usual  vray,  having  previ- 
ous extracted  the  ball  from  the  pistol,  which  al- 
ways lay  near  the  head  of  his  friend's  bed. 

Upon  first  awaking,  and  seeing  the  i4>parition, 

A ,  the  youth  who  was  to  be  frightened,  very 

coolly  looked  his  companion  the  ghost  in  the  face, 
and  said : 

"  I  know  you :  this  is  a  good  joke ;  but  you  see  I 
am  not  alarmed.    Now  you  may  vanish !" 

The  *<  ghost"  stood  stilL 

**  Come,"  continued  A ,  "  that  is  enou^    I 

shall  become  angry.    Away !" 

Still  the  " ghost"  moved  not.  "By ^," (ejacu- 
lated A ,  with  an  oath),  **  if  you  do  not  in  three 

minutes  leave  this  apartment,  I  will  shoot  you !" 

He  waited  the  time — deliberately  leveled  his  pis- 
tol— fired — and,  with  a  scream  at  Uie  immobility  of 
the  figure,  became  convulsed,  and  afterward  died. 
**  The  very  moment  he  believed  it  to  6«  a  ghost,  his 
human  nature  fell  before  it,"  adds  the  narrator ;  and 
we  think  he  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  hu- 
man not  to  have  yielded,  "under  the  circumstances." 

Small  change  has  been  scarce  of  late  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  metropolis,  for  which  various  reasons 
have  been  assigned— some  asserting  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  great  influx  of  gold ;  others,  that  it  was 
caused  by  gathering  in  the  old  Spanish  "  quarters," 
or  twenty-five  cent  pieces.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  scarcity  was  vexatious ;  and  the  annoyance  is 
even  yet  not  removed.  However,  it  is  not  so  bad 
at  present,  in  the  way,  at  least,  of  "  exchanges,"  as 
it  used  to  be  in  the  olden  time,  if  we  may  judge -from 
a  passage  in  that  "mad  wag,"  Punch's  **Huttfrv  of 
Money:**  *  "^ 

"  The  eariy  Italians  used  cattle  instead  of  coin ; 
and  a  person  would  sometimes  send  for  change  for 
a  thousand-pound  bullock,  when  he  would  receive  a 
twenty  fifty-pound  sheep ;  or,  perhaps,  if  he  wanted 
very  small  change,  there  vrould  be  a  few  lambs 
among  theoL  The  inconvenience  of  keeping  a  flock 
of  sheep  at  one's  banker's,  or  paying  in  a  short-hom- 


ed heifer  to  one's  private  account,  led  to  the  intro 
duetion  of  bullion. 

"  As  to  the  unhealthy  custom  of  *  sweating  sover- 
eigns," it  may  be  well  to  recollect  that  Charles  the 
First  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  sovereign  who  was 
sweated  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Charies  the  Second,  became  one  of  the  light- 
est sovereigns  ever  known  in  England. 

"Formerly  every  gold  watch  weighed  so  many 
"  carats,"  from  which  it  became  usual  to  call  a  silver 
watch  a  "  turnip." 

"Troy  weight"  is  derived  from  the  extremely 
heavy  responsibility  which  the  Trojans  were  under 
to  their  creditors. 

The  Rom^  were  in  the  habit  of  tossing  up  their 
coins  in  the  presence  of  their  legions,  and  if  a  piece 
of  money  went  higher  than  the  top  of  the  ensign^ 
flag,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  "above  the  atandard." 

The  "Finance  Depaktment"  of  the  "  Drawer"  is 
closed  with  these  authentic  data  in  the  "  History  of 
Money." 

A  CORRRSPONDRNT  at  South  Hero,  Vermont,  ia 
reminded  by  the  anecdote  of  Governor  Chittenden  in 
one  of  the  late  Numbers  of  our  Magasine,  of  an  inci- 
dent, somewhat  similar,  "and  so  laughable,"  be 
adda,  "  that  I  can  not  resist  the  inclination  of  laying 
it  before  you,  to  dispose  of  aa  you  may  see  fit  It 
has  never  been  in  print,  but  was  related  to  me  by  a 
lady  who  received  it  from  Dr.  P himself. 

"  Late  one  warm  summer's  night  as  old  Dr.  P— 
returned  home  from  visiting  a  patient,  who  had  sud- 
denly been  taken  worse,  he  heard  a  whisper  from 
one  of  the  cellar  windows,  which  had  been  removed. 

"  He  paused  and  listened  intently.  *  So  you've 
come  at  last,  Jim,'  murmured  the  voice,  *  Well,  I've 
found  the  meat  barrel  and  precious  little  there  is  in 
it,  to  be  sure.  Here,  do  you  hold  the  bag  while  1 
bring  the  pork.'  The  old  Doctor  quietly  obeyed  di- 
rections and  layer  after  layer  of  fat  *  broadside'  was 
hoisted  out  to  him.  *  There,'  said  the  thief  at  last, 
*  It  ain't  best  to  be  small  in  these  things,  so  I've  left 
one  piece,  now  lend  us  a  hand,  Jim,  for  it's  easier 
getting  in  than  out  this  small  window.' 

"  Dr.  P had  recognized  the  voice  aa  belongix^ 

to  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  man  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected ;  therefore,  he  thouf^ 
proper  to  give  him  a  lecture  ere  he  extended  the  re- 
quired assistance. 

" '  1  am  Sony,  neighbor  L ,  that  you  are  reduced 

to  this  strait,  and  must  confess  that  I  have  never  be 
fore  suspected  your  integrity  in  the  smalleait  degree,' 
said  the  old  Doctor  with  solenm  gravity.  At  this 
unexpected  rejoinder  the  terror  of  the  detected  rogue 
knew  no  bounds.  He  begged  and  prayed  for  pardon 
and  secrecy. 

"  *  I  will  never  expoae  you,  on  condition  that  this 
is  the  last  time  you  trespass  against  your  neighbcMB 
in  this  manner,  but  I  shall  tell  this  story  whenever  I 
please,'  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  dragged  out  his  abash- 
ed eompamon ,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Dosens  of 
times  he  told  the  story  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
conscience-emitten  L- — ^  but  no  persuaaions  could 
ever  draw  from  him  the  name  of  the  guilty  one. 
Without  doubt  this  course  was  more  effectual  in  re- 
forming L than  any  public  punishment  which 

could  have  been  devised. 

Sra-sicknbss  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  never-to-be- 
sufficiently  deprecated  by  all  who  have  ever  "gone 
down  to  the  aea  in  ships,"  whether  sailing-packeta 
or  ocean-steamers.  Who  csn  wonder  at  this,  after 
reading  this  professional  description  of  that  awfal 
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Bihidy.  The  coiM  being  Urns  eleailydeiDoiMtnted, 
we  need  only  a  remtdy  to  reliere  Toyagen  from  this 
dire  nrntea-marma : 

**  All  the  symptoms  of  this  malady  lead  me  to  be- 
liere  that  it  is  the  spinal  marrow  which  is  the  nenr- 
oos  centre,  and  that  it  is  the  pneumogastric,  ii«ter- 
oortal  and  abdominal  nerres,  which  are  the  ciosdic 
and  exodic  nerres»  which  fonn  in  their  connection 
with  this  eentre,  the  origin  and  the  cabastathic  and 
diastathic 'pulsations  which  enfeue !" 


The  identical  polpit  in  which  Oboxob  Whitb- 
riSLD  preached  many  of  his  powerful  sermons  in 
England,  was  bronght  over  to  this  country  a  few 
months  ago,  and  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Tract- 
House,  in  the  rooms  of  the  City  Tract  Society.  It 
is  about  six  feet  hi^  nearly  square  at  the  top,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  light  frame-work  of 
hard  wood.  It  could  easUy  be  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  placed  in  the  open  air.  It  is  easily 
put  in  compact  form  by  the  operaticm  of  hinges,  and 
held  together  by  iron  hooks. 

What  tales,  could  it  speak,  might  not  that  rude 
pulpit  tell  ?  The  raised  arm,  pointing  to  heaven,  or 
stretched  in  lore  and  blessing  over  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  awakened  sinners;  the  voice,  now 
swelling  into  thunder-tones,  now  silvery  soft  in  its 
pleadings ;  the  eyes  now  flashing  with  interior  fire, 
now  melting  in  tenderness  and  tears ! 


CxifDiDATBs  for  nurses  in  England,  according  to 
PtTMCH,  are  hereafter  to  attend  on  a  certain  day  in 
London,  to  answer  certain  questions  to  be  propound- 
ed to  them  by  the  faculty  of  the  Nurse's  College. 
Among  the  **  Questions  to  Candidates,"  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

''At  what  period  of  a  difference  between  jrourself 
and  jTOur  cluurge  do  you  introduce  the  name  of  the 
'  Horrid  Black  Man!  in  the  cellar  V 

"  In  the  case  of  a  child  pertinaciously  refusing  to 
go  to  sleep,  give  the  examiner  your  idea  of  the  pro- 
per treatment,  and  whether  an  imitation  *  Goblin,* 
or  Godfrey's  Cordial  is,  in  your  judgment,  the  pre- 
ferable soporific." 

"What  amount  of  gold  hobby-horses,  diamond- 
shoes,  and  bran-new-silver-nothings-to-put-round-its- 
neck,  do  you  promise  a  child '  when  your  ship  oomcs 
home,*  and  what  date  do  you  assign  to  that  feat  in 
navigation  7** 

'*  Suppose  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  thinking 
that  an  in&nt  cries  because  a  pin  is  running  into  it, 
do  you  adopt  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  speediest 
relief  is  caused  by  a  good  sl^  upon  the  afflicted 
region?** 

"  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted**  to  mothers, 
and  other  oeeanonal  overseers  of  the  nurses  of  young 
children! 

liBT  all  bashful  people — and  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them — take  comfort  and  consolation  from 
the  remariu  of  a  modem  writer  touching  their  class : 

"  We  seldom  see  a  genuine  bashful  man  who  is 
not  the  soul  of  honor.  Though  such  may  blush  and 
stammer,  and  appear  awkward,  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  prove  unable  to  throw  out  with  ease  the  thoughts 
to  which  they  would  give  expression,  yet  commend 
us  to  baahful  men  for  real  friends. 

"  There  are  fine  touches  in  their  character,  that 
time  will  mellow  and  bring  out ;  perceptions  as  deli- 
cate as  the  faintest  tint  of  the  unfolded  rose ;  and 
their  thoughts  are  none  the  less  refined  and  beauti- 
ful that  they  do  not  flow  with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
shallow  streamlet 


'*  It  is  a  wonder  that  such  men  are  not  more  ap- 
preciated ;  that  young  women,  with  really  good  hearts 
and  cultivated  intellects,  will  reward  the  gallant  Sir 
Mustachio  Brainless  with  smiles  and  attentions,  be- 
cause he  can  fold  a  shawl  gracefully,  and  bandy  com- 
pliments with  a  Parisian  elegance,  while  they  will 
scarce  condescend  to  look  upon  the  worthier  man^ 
who  feels  for  them  a  reverence  so  great  that  his  very 
mute  glance  is  a  worahip. 

*'  The  man  who  is  bashful  in  the  presence  of  wo- 
men, is  their  defender  when  the  loose  tongue  of  the 
bold  slanderer  would  defieune  them :  it  is  not  he  who 
boasts  of  his  conquests,  or  dares  to  talk  glibly  of  fail- 
ings that  exist  only  in  his  imagination :  his  cheek 
will  flush  with  resentment,  his  eye  flssh  with  anger, 
to  hear  the  sacred  name  of  Woman  coupled  wiUi  a 
coarse  oath ;  and  yet  he  who  would  die  to  defend 
them,  is  least  honored  by  the  maj<»rity  of  the  sex. 

•*Who  ever  saw  a  ba$k/Ml  libertine?  Such  an 
anomaly  was  never  encountered.  Ease  and  ele- 
gance are  his  requisites.  Up<m  his  false  lips  sits 
Flattery,  ready  to  pay  court  alike  to  blue  eyes  and 
black.  He  is  never  nonplussed — he  never  blushes. 
For  a  glance  he  is  in  raptures ;  for  a  word,  he  would 
professedly  lay  dovra  his  life.  Yet  he  it  is  who  fills 
our  city  dens  with  wrecks  of  female  purity ;  Ae  it  is 
who  profanes  the  holy  name  of  Mothkb  ;  desolates 
the  shrine  where  domestic  happiness  is  throned; 
ruins  the  fond  heart  that  trusts  in  him ;  pollutes  the 
very  air  he  breathes — and  all,  aU  under  the  mask  of 
*tipoUshed  gentleman  !* 

**  Ladies  !  a  word  in  your  ear :  Have  you  lovere  ? 
and  would  you  possess  a  worthy  husband  ?  Choose 
then  the  man  whose  delicacy  of  deportment,  whose 
sense  of  your  worth,  leaves  him  to  stand  aloof,  while 
others,  with  less  modesty  and  no  feeling,  crowd 
around  you.  If  he  blushes,  if  he  stammers  even,  at 
your  approach,  consider  those  things  so  many  signs 
of  his  exalted  opinion  of  your  sex.  If  he  is  retiring 
and  modest,  let  not  a  thcnisand  fortunes  weigh  him 
down  in  the  balance ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  with  him 
your  Life  will  be  happier,  even  with  comparative  pov- 
erty, than  with  many  another,  surrounded  by  the 
splendor  of  palaces.** 

Hkrk,  at  last,  is  a  sensible  **  spirit-rapper,**  who 
rapped,  it  would  seem,  to  some  purpose,  according  to 
a  country  editor.  **  We  mixed,'*  he  says,  "  lately,  in 
a  circle  of  rappers,  and  made  a  dollar  and  a  half  by 
the  operation.  The  following  messsge  was  spelled 
out  to  one  of  the  company : 

'  Pay  the  Printer  r 

"  It  was  subsequently  explained  throu^  one  of 
the  'mediums*  present,  that  the  message  was  from 
the  spirit  of  a  delinquent  subscriber,  who  owed  us 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents !  The  friends  of  the  de- 
parted paid  us  the  money  without  hesitation;  and 
the  joy  of  the  relieved  spirit  was  at  once  manifested 
by  sundry  satisfied  (and  to  us  MOtiafactory)  raps  upon 
the  table." 

Pity  that  all  "  spiritual  manifestations"  were  not 
as  sensible  as  this ! 

Thbbs  are  some  persons,  often  high  in  public  of- 
fice— moreover,  "  executive  men,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called — ^who  acquire  a  great  reputation  for  pro- 
fundity by  never  saying  any  thing ;  but  who,  for  that 
very  reason,  are  supposed  to  keep  up  a  tremendous 
thinktng — ^like  dd  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  in  Irving's 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 

One  of  this  clsss  of  persons,  in  one  of  thfe  many 
pleasant  towns  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  who, 
for  very  many  yean  represented  that  State  in  Con- 


gress,  was,  on  one  occasion,  called  to  by  the  corner- 
iitone  of  some  public  edifice  in  the  city  where  he  re- 
aided.  The  day  bad  been  appointed,  a  great  crowd 
had  aasembled,  and  the  stone  was  laid  "  with  aj^ro- 
priate  ceremonies ;"  and  **  the  speaker^*  arose.  He 
approached  the  comer-stone,  mounted  it,  walked  to 
each  comer,  pressed  it  down  with  his  foot,  and  then, 
gasing  eamestly  at  the  crowd,  he  lifted  his  right  hand, 
and,  *'  in  tones  that  could  be  heard  over  the  whole 
Tast  assemblage,"  he  said : 

**Jtwmdor 

This  was  all.  The  audience  retired  slowly ;  med- 
itating upon  how  much  could  be  embraced  in  a  sin- 
gle brief  sentence,  when  coming  iimn  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Hon.  R S ! 

The  only  paraUel  to  this  ease  is  the  speech  of  a 
militia  captain,  in  reply  to  a  similar  speech  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  on  the  presentation  of  a  silver  cup, 
in  honor  of  his  ''Valuable  services"  in  commanding 
an  "awkward  squad"  in  the  country.  Both  pre- 
senter and  acceptor  had  forgotten  their  separate 
parts,  and  only  found  words  to  express : 

"  Well,  Cap'n,  here's  that  cup !" 

*'  Ah,  Major,  is  that  the  cup  ?    Thank'ee !" 

4nd  here  the  subject  was  dropped. 


"  No  beast  that  roams  the  valley  free. 
To  slauf  ht«r  I  condemn ; 
Taught  by  the  Powsm  that  pities  me, 
I  leam  to  pity  them.'* 

So  sang — so  sings — Goldsmith.  But  while  *  *  flesh- 
meat"  is  not  unlawful,  we  are  afraid  that  butcher-craft 
must  thrive.  "  Meat  in  due  season"  is  a  dispensa- 
tion permitted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Bible.  More- 
over, all  beasts  prey,  in  some  w»r,  upon  some  other 
beasts ;  and  of  the  ravenous  inl^tants  of  the  ocean 
this  is  particularly  trae. 

That  is  a  curious  remark  of  Cuvier*s,  somewhere, 
that  there  is  no  living  thing  yet  discovered,  that  is  so 
small  that  he  has  not  vermin  on  him !  Think  of  that ! 
Vermin  on  a  flea,  or  a  musquito,  for  example !  But 
it  serves  them  right.  Let  them  '*  see  how  they  like 
it,"  once  in  a  while ! 

However,  there  might  be  less  craelty  exercised  in 
freparing  animals  for  market  than  there  is.  Who  that 
sees  lambs  borne  to  slaughter-houses  in  carts,  **  open- 
ing not  their  mouths,"  but  panting  their  anguish,  as 
their  heads  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  vehicle ;  or 
hundreds  of  calves,  tied  feet  to  feet,  which  uproar- 
iously testify  their  sufierings,  as  they  descend  from 
boats  upon  inclined  planes,  and  lie  sprawling  upon 
idiarves — who  can  see  all  this,  and  not  feel  an  irre- 
pressible sympathy  for  the  dumb  creatures  ? 

But  there  is  more  humane  feeling  manifested  by  the 
purveyoni  of  our  meat-maikets  than  formeriy.  The 
animals  are  murdered  more  scientifically.  If  they 
are  large,  they  are  "  brought  up  with  a  round  turn" 
from  a  windlass,  having  previously  been  "  secured  " 
without  resistance ;  and  the  first  thing  they  know  is, 
their  four  feet  are  coming  slowly  together ;  they  are 
gradually  let  down  to  the  floor,  with  head  elevated } 
and  a  single  blow  from  an  instrument  with  a  head 
like  the  head  of  an  adze,  and  they  have  experienced 
the  first  step  marketward. 

**  Once  it  was  not  so."  Driven  heated,  terrified, 
they  were  forced  into  comers,  and  only  killed  by  the 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  blow,  the  rest  having  missed 
their  aim ;  the  animals,  meanwhile,  scared  half  to 
death  at  the  belligerent  manifestations  of  their  cap- 
tors, who,  until  now,  had  seemed  very  attentive  and 
friendly ! 

And,  "by-the-by,"  speaking  of  dumb  animali,  we 


beg  leave  to  echo  in  this  place,  and  to  "pot  an  rae- 
ord  here,"  as  our  representatives  say,  the  words  of  a 
brother  editor,  uttered  a  long  time  ago,  against  Cru- 
sUy  to  AmmaU : 

"  We  call  upon  our  brother  editors  to  rebuke,  on 
all  prq;>er  occasions,  degrading  and  crael  sports,  and 
the  brutal  titatment  of  the  dumb  creation.  We  call 
upon  men  who  profess  to  be  "  gentlemen,"  and  ladies 
who  bear  a  feeling  heart,  to  avoid  and  check,  by  prac 
tice  and  example,  that  hard  driving  of  the  noblest 
animal,  the  HoBss,  which  always  injures,  and  some- 
times destroys,  both  life  and  linU).  We  call  upon  the 
pulpit  to  preach  mercy  and  kfjid  care  of  the  creat- 
ures which  are  put  into  our  trust,  and  contribute  to 
our  comfort.  We  call  upon  the  police  to  check  the 
bratal  scenes  witnessed  but  too  frequently  in  our 
streets.  .We  call  upon  our  citiaens,  as  they  would 
rise  in  true  civilisation  and  noble  humanity,  to  re- 
buke and  suppress,  in  every  proper  way,  by  word 
and  deed,  the  most  despicable,  cowardly,  and  cause- 
less of  all  sins — cmel^  to  the  sentient  beings  who 
serve  us,  and  whom  Goo  has  given  into  our  power, 
but  not  into  our  tyranny." 

Thb  following  is  an  authentic  anecdote  of  an 
alderman  in  a  provincial  town  in  England,  who,  be- 
ing about  to  depart  this  life,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that 
his  case  was  desperate,  called  together  all  persons 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  his  mercantile  oonoems, 
and  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  die,  and  my  death  will 
be  an  inconvenience  to  you,  because  it  will  be  some  * 
time  before  you  can  get  your  accounts  settled  with 
my  executon.    Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  hand- 
some discount,  I  will  settle  them  myself ^  at  once !" 

They  came  into  the  proposal,  and  the  old  alder- 
man turned  his  death  into  nine  hundred  pounds 
profit. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  *'  What  doth  it  profit** 
a  man  like  this  to  gain  money  which  "  it  is  certain 
he  can  not  take  away  with  him,"  it  is  a  natural 
thouglu  that  they  who  prate  so  frequently  about 
**  Yankee  'cuteness,"  "  American  cunning,"  "  sharp 
practice,"  and  the  like,  might  sometimes  "  look  at 
home,"  without  any  great  reflection  upon  their  judg- 
ment or  their  candor. 


Fashion  has  been  well  described  as  being  '*  the 
race  of  the  Rich  to  get  away  from  the  Poor,  who 
follow  as  fast  as  they  can !" 


More  good  stories  are  told  of  and  by  clergymen, 
we  believe,  than  by  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. A  respected  clerical  friend  of  cure  narrated 
to  us  the  other  day,  with  no  little  unction,  an  inci- 
dent which  happened  to  himself.  One  Sabbath  even- 
ing, a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  resting  in  his  study 
after  the  duties  of  the  day,  when  the  door  was  opened 
and  he  was  informed  that  a  couple  were  at  the  door 
who  required  his  professional  services  to  **  make  of 
the  twain  one  flesh."  The  party  were  ushered  into 
the  study,  and  after  the  necessary  preliminary  in- 
quiries, the  ceremony  was  duly  performed.  When 
all  was  over,  and  the  certificate  of  marriage  frurly  de 
livered,  the  happy  bridegroom,  pulling  on  a  long  face 
addressed  the  cleigyman  thus : 

"  This  is  Sabbath  evening.  Doctor — holy  time — 
and  I  have  conscientious  scruples  about  transacting 
worldly  business  in  it ;  as  I  should  be  doing  were  I 
to  ofier  you  your  fee  to-night.  I  shall  be  obliged, 
therefore,  to  put  oflf  paying  you  until  sacred  time  is 
past— to-morrow  I  will  send  it.  I  wish  you  a  very 
good-evening,  Doctor." 
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The  EngUth  HumorisU  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ^ 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  In  this  yolume  we  have  the  lectures 
which  were  heard  by  so  many  charmed  audiences  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  in  nearly  the  same 
words  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  A 
few  biographical  and  illustrative  notes  have  been 
added,  showing  in  part  the  materials  which  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  author's  statements.  The  pres- 
ent edition  contains  the  admirable  lecture  on  "  Char- 
ity and  Humor/'  delivered  at  the  request  of  some 
ladies,  who  were  equally  devoted  to  benevolence  and 
to  Thackeray,  in  behalf  of  a  charitable  institution  of 
this  city.  Few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  informed 
of  the  character  of  the  literary  discourses,  which 
have  been  reported  by  the  newsp^>er  press  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country.  We  have  only  to  assure  them 
that  the  fascination  which  attended  their  delivery  is 
reproduced  in  the  volume.  No  one  can  fail  to  read 
it  with  intense  delight.  It  makes  no  pretentions  to 
elaborate  research  or  profound  criticism.  It  reads 
less  like  the  production  of  a  maker  of  books  than  of 
a  man  of  the  world.  There  is  no  air  of  oracular  wis- 
dom in  its  pages.  Rather  as  men  than  as  authors  does 
it  treat  of  the  wits  and  the  humorists,  who  have  more 
than  found  their  peer  in  the  present  writer.  Indeed, 
we  must  own,  that  without  the  slightest  taint  of  ego- 
tism, the  volume  creates  a  deeper  interest  in  Thack- 
eray himself  than  in  the  worthies  whom  he  has 
embalmed  in  his  sweet  and  spicy  phrases.  His  lec- 
tures tell  us  more  of  his  own  heart  than  his  novels. 
In  fact,  they  will  disabuse  many  of  the  impressions 
which  they  have  received  from  his  fictions.  Those 
who  have  inferred,  from  the  cold,  steel-like  sarcasm, 
with  which  he  there  pierces  pretension,  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  satirist  and  a  cynic,  will  here  learn 
their  error.  They  will  find  the  man  of  a  large,  gen- 
erous, loving  nature,  in  the  sympathy  with  which  he 
dwells  on  every  trait  of  genuine,  robust,  and  kindly 
humanity,  in  the  character  of  his  subjects.  Nothing 
excites  his  scorn  but  hypocrisy,  meanness,  selfish- 
ness. He  is  alive  to  every  touch  of  true  manliness. 
NVrer  does  he  seek  to  throw  a  soft  delusion  around 
baseness  and  duplicity.  Never  does  he  withhold  his 
tribute  from  large-hearted  and  natural  worth.  He  is 
eminently  just  in  his  appreciation  of  character.  No 
brilliancy  or  force  of  intellect  blinds  him  to  the  per- 
ception of  what  is  hollow  and  egotistic.  With  equal 
truthfulness  he  depicts  the  manners  of  the  day, 
though  with  incidental  strokes.  His  simple  coloring 
revives  the  faded  lines  of  the  past  with  wonderful 
freshnesl.  Swift,  Addison,  the  great  Mr.  Congrevc, 
Pope,  Steele,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  again  live  as 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood ;  we  are  made  familiar  with 
their  personal  traits ;  we  meet  them  ih  their  social 
haunts ;  we  catch  the  expression  of  their  faces ;  their 
very  tones  murmur  in  our  ears ;  we  seem  to  have 
parted  with  them  but  yesterday ;  and  henceforth  we 
shall  read  their  works,  not  as  the  abstractions  of  liter- 
ature, but  as  the  writings  of  men  with  whom  we  have 
strange  reminiscences  of  intimate  relations.  Still,  we 
repeat  it,  we  prefer  the  living  humorist  of  this  cent- 
ury to  the  departed  great  ones  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
are  therefore  thankful  to  Thackeray  for  showing  him- 
self so  transparently,  as  well  as  those  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  exhibit. 

A  Treatiee  on  Apoplexy,  by  John  C.  Pbtirs,  M.D. 
(Published  by  W.  Radde.)  This  is  another  able 
monograph  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  skillful 
Homceopathic  practitioners  in  this  city.  It  is  founded 


on  Rucksrt'b  Clinical  Experience,  but  contains  such 
large  and  important  additions  to  his  work,  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  as  to  make  it  essentially  a 
new  contribution  to  medical  literature.  Dr.  Peters 
has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  Rokitan- 
SKT,  Hassb,  Simon,  Lshmann,  and  other  foreign 
medical  writers  of  distinction,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
experience  in  fifteen  years*  study  of  Homoeopathy. 
He  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
sectarian.  In  the  treatment  of  the  terrible  disease 
to  which  his  work  is  devoted,  he  strenuously  urges 
the  importance  of  discarding  all  considerations  of 
prejudice,  theory,  or  system,  and  of  aiming  only  at 
the  welfare  of  the  afflicted  patient,  by  whatever 
means  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  present  volume 
is  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  character, 
which,  with  those  already  published,  can  not  fail  to 
promote  the  interest  of  pathological  science. 

Home  Pictures,  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Dsnnison.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  A  series  of  domes- 
tic sketches,  in  the  form  of  a  simple  autobiographical 
journal.  It  abounds  with  genuine  touches  of  nature, 
and  often  depicts  scenes  of  melting  pathos.  The 
style  has  a  certain  quaint  homeliness,  in  keeping 
with  the  subject  and  the  position  of  the  supposed 
writer.  Many  of  the  incidents  in  this  volume  have  an 
air  of  such  remarkable  naturalness  as  assures  the 
reader  that  they  must  have  been  drawn  from  real  life. 
No  one  can  follow  the  interesting  narrative  in  which 
they  are  related  without  finding  his  heart  softened 
and  made  better. 

The  Old  Houee  by  the  River,  is  the  title  of  a  charm- 
ing volume,  full  of  sweet  pictures  of  rural  life,  over- 
flowing with  tender  and  delicate  sentiment,  though 
free  from  sentimentality,  enlivened  with  stories  of 
sporting  life  in  the  forests  and  on  the  waters  of  Long 
Island,  and  written  in  a  style  of  exquisite  purity  and 
grace,  not  unworthy  of  Irving  or  Ik.  Marvel.  It  is 
pervaded  by  a  high  moral  tone,  and  a  fine  natural 
sense  of  religion,  which  blends  admirably  with  the 
prevailing  poetic  character  of  the  volume.  With  its 
justly  colored  portraitures  of  nature,  its  simplicity 
and  truthfulness  of  feeling,  and  its  rare  appreciation 
of  silvan  life,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
beautiful  addition  to  the  rural  literature  in  which  so 
many  of  our  native  authors  have  attained  an  enviable 
eminence.    (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Cariton  and  Phillips  have  published  a  series  of 
Lectures  to  Young  Men,  on  The  Formation  of  a 
Manly  Character,  l^  the  Rev.  GsoROS  Pick,  D.D. 
I  A  volume  rich  in  judicious  and  afl^ectionate  counsels 
I  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  suited  to  make 
the  most  salutary  impressions  on  the  susceptible 
I  mind.  The  tone  of  morality  which  pervades  the 
I  work  is  lofty  and  severe,  but  not  extravagant  or  re- 
pulsive. The  most  earnest  appeals  of  the  author  are 
tempered  with  paternal  benignity  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  youth.  He  aims  at  the  development  of 
every  part  of  our  nature,  and  while  he  places  the 
foundation  of  excellence  in  deep  religious  principle, 
he  does  not  overiook  or  underrate  the  claims  of  social 
and  mental  culture.  Numerous  quotations  from  em- 
inent authors  serve  to  fortify  his  own  views,  and  give 
an  attractive  variety  to  his  little  volume. 

A  Second  Book  in  Latin,  by  Johi/M'Clintock. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  A  valuable 
manual  for  the  study  of  Latin,  by  the  distinguished 
scholar  who  has  already  rendered  such  eminent  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  classical  education  in  this  coun- 
try.   It  is  intended  to  follow  the  author's  Firat  Book 
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m  Laiin^  constituting  with  it  a  sufficient  grammar, 
reader,  and  exercise-book  for  elementary  instruction. 
An  excellent  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  pure 
Latinity  of  the  selections  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  oxdy  authors  from  whom  the  reading  lessons  are 
taken  are  Caesar  and  Cicero.  These  succeed  each 
other,  in  regular  order,  from  the  simplest  sentences 
to  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  Roman  elo- 
quence. The  explanatoiy  notes  are  copious  and 
apposite,  giving  all  needfbl  aid  to  the  student  in  diffi 
cult  passages,  without  tempting  him  to  neglect  the 
exercise  of  his  own  intellect.  Nor  is  the  value  of 
this  work  confined  to  the  juvenile  pupil.  The  lover 
of  Roman  literature,  however  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage, will  find  in  it  an  attractive  collection  of  the 
**  beauties''  of  CsMar  and  Cicero,  forming  a  seductive 
recreation  for  a  leisure  hour. 

T^h^Cfenius  and  Mitnon  of  tJu  Protettant  EpiscO' 
pal  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  the  Rev.  Calvin 
CoLTON,  LL.D.  (Published  by  Stanford  and 
Swords.)  In  this  elaborate  volume.  Dr.  Colton  de- 
scribes the  genius  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  after  presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of^  Rome,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  the  Church  of  England,  proceeds  to  a 
systematic  analysis  of  the  genius  ojf  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.  He  claims  for  this  body  of 
Christians  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  character 
of  a  Catholic  Church,  an  accordance  with  primitive 
Christianity,  and  a  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  American  people.  His  reasoning  is  conducted 
with  simplicity  and  earnestness.  Though  ardently 
devoted  to  his  own  Church,  he  indulges  in  no  de- 
nunciation or  abuse  of  other  persuasions.  In  the 
clearness  of  its  arguments,  the  copiousness  of  its  il- 
lustrations, and  the  devoutness  of  its  spirit,  this  work 
is  suited  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  re- 
ligious public. 

Life  and  Lettert  of  the  laU  President  OUn.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  This  copious  and 
well-arranged  biography  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
religious  leaders  of  hits  day,  will  be  received  with 
cordial  satisfaction,  not  only  by  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection to  which  he  was  especially  attached,  but  by 
every  intelligent  friend  of  religion  and  education  in 
the  community.  The  work  comprises  an  interesting 
memoir  of  Dr.  Olin's  life,  with  liberal  selections  from 
his  correspondence,  and  occasional  letters  to  him 
from  several  persons  in  the  viride  circle  of  his  friends. 
It  is  enriched  with  the  personal  recollections  of  the 
deceased  by  various  eminent  individuals,  with  whom 
he  sustained  relations  of  more  than  conmion  intimacy 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  history  of  Dr. 
Olin's  career  is  singularly  instructive.  Bom  amidst 
the  romantic  mountain  scenery  of  beautiful  Vermont, 
he  inherited  a  marked  organization  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  evidently  destined  him  to  the  attainment 
of  future  distinction.  Every  thing  about  him  was  on 
a  large  and  generous  scale.  With  the  free  air  of  his 
native  mountains,  he  imbibed  the  love  of  freedom,  the 
(ove  of  truth,  the  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  a  lofty 
and  magnanimous  spirit.  His  mind  at  an  early  age 
exhibited  traces  of  elastic  vigor  and  noble  aspiration. 
During  his  college  course  at  Middlebury  he  revealed 
to  his  teachers  and  class-mates  the  robust  germs  of 
intellectual  greatness,  which  subsequently  expanded 
in  such  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  action  and  usefiilness. 
Here  too,  by  devotion  to  study,  to  the  neglect  of  or- 
ganic laws,  he  injured  a  naturally  fine  constitution, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  diseases  which,  throughout 
his  public  life,  made  him  a  perpetual  invalid.  In 
spite  of  the  wearing  depression  of  confirmed  ill  health. 
Dr.  Olin  abundantly  redeemed  the  promise  of  his 


youth,  by  the  energy,  devotodness,  and  wi^om  ot 
his  maturity.  In  every  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  he  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence*  There 
was  something  in  his  presence,  in  his  words,  in  his 
manners,  which  acted  with  rare  effect  on  men's 
minds.  As  a  preacher,  as  the  head  of  literary  insti- 
tutions, as  a  counselor  and  legislator  in  the  church, 
he  was  equaUy  impressive  and  commanding.  He 
seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  True, 
no  less  than  a  native  attachment  to  the  Right.  The 
justness  of  his  intellect  was  even  more  remarkable 
than  its  energy.  It  operated  with  a  precision  and 
accuracy  that  reminded  one  of  the  certainty  of  a  na- 
tural law.  **  His  judgment  was  so  profound,"  as  Dr. 
M'Clintock  has  admirably  observed,  **that  on  all 
subjects  of  an  ethical,  poUtical,  or  religious  charac- 
ter, his  h  priori  judgments  were  of  more  value  than 
most  other  men's  conclusions  on  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  facts  would  be."  But  the  crowning  attribute 
of  Dr.  Olin's  character  was  the  dignity,  we  may  even 
say  the  grandeur,  of  its  moral  proportions.  Free,  to 
a  wonderful  degree,  from  the  selfishness  which  pre- 
dominates in  lower  natures,  he  made  the  universal 
law  of  duty  his  supreme  rule  of  life.  A  high  and 
masculine  sense  of  religion  gave  the  tone  and  motive 
to  his  moral  qualities.  The  biography  of  such  a  man 
can  not  be  other  than  a  public  benefaction.  Its  effects 
must  be  as  salutary  as  the  character  of  its  subject 
was  unworldly  and  pure.  In  the  present  case,  the 
interest  of  the  woik  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  space 
that  is  allotted  to  the  correspondence  of  President 
Olin,  whose  letters  form  almost  a  consecutive  auto- 
biography. 

American  Oame  in  its  Seasons^  by  William  Hbnxt 
Hbrbsbt.  a  sporting  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer  of  the  present  volume,  carries  its  own  recom- 
mendation to  amateurs,  apart  from  any  assertions  of 
the  critic.  The  name  of  Herbert,  or  Frank  Forester, 
is  more  in  its  favor  than  the  decision  of  a  whole 
sanhedrim  of  reviewers.  We  need  only  say  that  this 
is  a  collection  of  scattered  papers,  written  in  the  au- 
thor's usual  felicitous  style,  describing  several  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  game,  classified  in  reference  to 
the  months  in  which  they  are  in  season.  An  abund- 
ance of  illustrations,  drawn  from  nature,  form  a  val- 
uable and  delightful  embellishment  of  the  volume. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans  now  Living.  By 
John  Livingston.  (Published  by  Cornish,  Lam- 
port, and  Co.)  These  elegant  volumes  contain  com- 
plete biographical  sketches  of  the  persons  whose 
portraits  are  presented  in  well-executed  engravings. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  devoted  to  living  Amen* 
cans  who  have  attained  distinction  at  the  bar,  or  as 
business  men,  without  reference  to  their  position  in 
public  life.  In  many  respects,  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  an  excellent  one.  Ti^dng  its  subjects  from  the 
common  walks  of  life,  it  affords  a  more  correct  illus- 
tration of  the  American  character  than  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  men  of  political  or  literary  distinction. 
The  memoirs  are  uniformly  well -written.  In  some 
instances,  they  are  autobiographical,  and  often  quite 
amusing.  They  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  ef- 
fect of  enterprise,  industry,  and  integrity,  in  insuring 
success,  in  our  fortunate  condition  of  society. 

Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  Worlds  from  the  German 
of  ScHLEiDSN,  edited  by  Alphonso  Wood.  (Pub- 
lished by  Moore,  Anderson,  and  Co.,  Cincinnati.) 
A  strong  tinge  of  German  mysticism  pervades  this 
beautiful  work,  but  the  originality  of  its  views,  the 
poetic  charm  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  large  amount 
of  positive  instruction  which  it  imparts,  will  recom- 
mend it  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  intelligence. 
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ThaUMOj  a  Book  for  the  8m  Side,  it  the  title  o(  an 
admirable  collection  of  poetry,  relating  to  the  ocean, 
published  by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.  The  vol- 
ume proceeds  from  a  happy  idea,  and  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  no  small  degree  of  success.  The  taste 
and  poetical  reading  of  the  editors  are  visible  on  eveiy 
page.  It  will  form  a  melodious  accompaniment  to 
the  music  of  the  ocean,  in  many  a  fair  hand,  during 
the  season  of  summer  prime. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Lieutenant  Mauxt's  Sailing 
Directiorut  with  additions  and  improvements,  has 
been  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Apart 
from  the  scientific  and  practical  value  of  this  work, 
in  the  specialty  to  which  it  belongs,  it  contains  a 
variety  of  graphic  descriptions  o(  remarkable  marine 
phenomena,  which  make  it  an  interesting  volume  for 
the  general  reader. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  the  eighth 
edition  of  Haswell's  Engineer's  and  Mechanic** 
Poehet-Book,  containing  a  multiplicity  of  useful  ta- 
bles, rules,  and  formulas  relating  to  the  science  of 
Engineering  in  all  its  branches.  This  indispensable 
work  is  too  well-known  to  the  profession  to  require 
comment. 

Marie  de  Bemiere  is  the  title  of  a  new  tale  by  W. 
GiLMORE  SiMMs.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  presents  many  high-wrought  portraitures 
of  Southern  character.  Several  other  stories,  marked 
with  the  usual  descriptive  power  of  the  author,  com- 
plete the  contents  of  the  volume.  (Published  by 
Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.) 

The  Bible  in  the  Counting-Houee,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  BoASDMAN,  D.D.  (Published  by  Lippincott,  Gram- 
bo, and  Co.)  In  this  volume,  which  consists  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  to  Merchants,  delivered  by  the 
author  in  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor,  many 
profound  and  delicate  questions  relating  to  the  mo- 
ralities of  commerce  are  handled  in  a  thorough  and 
judicious  manner.  It  abounds  with  forcible  state- 
ments of  mercantile  duties,  sustained  by  cogent  ar- 
guments, and  enlivened  with  popular  illustrations. 
Without  aiming  to  install  the  Bible  in  the  place  of 
the  day-book  and  ledger,  it  would  induce  the  mer- 
chant to  give  it  a  position  by  tlwir  side. 

Poems t  by  Alexander  Smith.  (Ticknor,  Reed, 
and  Fields.)  This  young  author  has  been  ushered 
into  notoriety  by  a  general  peal  of  jubilation  from  the 
English  press.  Grave  critics  have  not  hesitated  to 
compare  him  with  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and 
even  Shakspeare  himself.  In  oui  opinion,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  must  bide  his  time,  before  the  green 
chaplet  of  laurel  can  justly  adorn  his  brow.  The 
present  volume — thus  much  we  are  bound  to  admit 
—displays  a  wonderful  profusion  of  imagery,  and 
often  a  dainty,  luscious  sweetness  of  expression. 
With  a  soft,  voluptuous  sense  of  all  natural  beau- 
ties, the  young  Alexander  pours  out  a  gushing  tide 
of  enthusiasm,  mostly  as  an  apotheosis  of  sensuous 
delights.  But  he  does  not  yet  exhibit  the  grave  ear- 
nestness of  thought,  the  haunting  sense  of  spiritual 
realities,  and  the  refined  perception  of  humanity, 
without  which  no  poet  in  this  age  can  hope  to  win  a 
permanent  fame. 

Home  Life  in  Germany,  by  Charles  Lorino 
Brace.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  This  is  a 
fascinating  volume.  It  reveals  the  interior  of  many 
German  homes.  Without  violating  the  confidences 
of  domestic  life,  the  writer  relates  many  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences,  which  present  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
society  and  manners  in  Germany  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  books  of  travels.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  most  genial  temperament,  enthusiastic,  ex- 


citable, with  a  decided  tinge  of  romance  in  his  com- 
position ;  but  he  never  parts  with  his  common  sense, 
and  keeps  his  eyes,  where  they  should  be,  in  his 
head,  not  in  his  heart.  Avoiding  in  a  great  measure 
the  hackneyed  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  traveler,  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  observation  of  human 
character — ^the  social,  religious,  and  domestic  pecu 
liarities  of  a  peculiar  people — and  has  set  down  the 
results  of  his  search  in  a  style  which  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  free,  intelligent  conversation.  His  vol- 
ume, accordingly,  is  as  unique  as  it  is  interesting. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  a  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  author,  and  a  fresh  admiration  of  the 
frank,  genial,  home-bred  qualities  of  the  German 
character. 


European  ignorance  of  American  geograpluL  and 
topography  has  furnished  many  capital  stories,  ^ery 
boidy  has  heard  of  the  Cockney  tourist  upon  the  Hud- 
son, who  begged  **  to  be  hinformed  if  that  river  hemp- 
tied  into  *Udson's  Bay."  This  ignorance  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  uneducated  classes.  Dr.  Cox,  in  his 
amusing  **  Interviews,**  tells  us  of  a  visit  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  projected  to  "  Yale  College,  in  Ken 
tucky."  The  great  Scotch  divine  confounded  Ken 
tucky  with  Connecticut.  The  latest,  and  not  tht 
least  amusing  instance  of  this  sort  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  "  William  Parrish  Robertson,"  an  English  trav 
eler,  one  of  whose  books  once  had  the  honor  of  fiir 
nishlng  the  text  for  an  article,  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
This  gentleman  has  just  published  a  couple  of  vol- 
umes of  travels  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  course  of  his  joumeyings  he  had  occasion  to 
pass  from  Cincinnati  to  Springfield,  in  Ohio.  The  road 
runs,  he  sajrs,  for  "the  whole  way  along  the  Connec 
ticut  River,  through  wood-land,  with  some  clearances, 
to  make  room  for  towns  and  villages."  He  gives  an 
other  item  of  information,  which  will  be  new  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic :  "  Here"  (in  Springfield,  Ohio,) 
**  is  the  United  States  armory,  built  round  a  square 
of  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  3000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  town  contains  20,000  inhabitants." 


A  new  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  has 
recently  been  published  in  London,  written  by  a 
daughter  of  Willum  and  Mary  Howitt  who  seems 
to  share  the  gifts  and  accomplishments  of  her  distin- 
guished parents.  It  is  entitled  An  Art  Student  m 
Munich.  A  London  journal  says,  in  reviewing  the 
book,  "Mary  Howitt's,  daughter  passed  a  twelve- 
month in  Munich  as  a  student  of  painting ;  and  these 
volumes  give  an  account  of  her  daily  life  and  what 
she  saw.  Compiled,  or  more  properly  extracted, 
from  family  lettera,  the  narrative  has  the  freshness 
of  conversation  with  some  of  its  minuteness,  and 
presents  a  very  charming  reflex  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  a  picture  of  Bavarian  life,  and  of 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  art-city  of  Germany. 
Externals  may  predominate  too  much  in  Anna  Mart 
Howitt's  description  of  things ;  her  accoimt  of  art 
may  be  somewhat  colored  by  her  own  enthusiasm,  so 
that  individual  liking  is  substituted  for  criticism,  and 
the  pleasant  impression  which  common  but  present 
images  make  upon  the  mind  may  be  too  fully  dwelt 
upon,  without  considering  their  effect  in  description 
on  a  distant  reader.  The  book,  however,  is  remark- 
able in  itself  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  So  in- 
teresting and  informing  a  work  from  such  apparently 
slender  materials  is  a  rara  avis.  An  Art  Student  in 
Munich  reminds  one  of  Washington  Irvino's  de- 
scriptive narratives.  The  lady-painter  is  less  quaim 
and  elaborate ;  she  is  also  looser  in  the  textu^  of 
her  production ;  but  she  is  more  natural  and  real." 
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The  Sdtteaiumai  JiutUuHona  of  the  United  States^ 
their  Character  and  Organixatum,  translated  from  the 
Swedish  of  P.  A.  Siljbstkom,  M.  A.,  is  the  title  of 
a  work  of  considerable  value  lately  announced  from 
the  London  press.  Professor  Siljestrom  was  de- 
puted by  the  Swedish  OoTemraent  to  travel  into 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
American  institutions  of  education.  He  remained 
some  time  in  this  city,  where  he  won  the  esteem  of 
all  who  made  his  acquaintance,  by  his  modesty  and 
intelligence.  The  information  in  the  volume  is  mainly 
derived  from  public  reports  on  the  schools,  or  the 
laws  under  which  they  are  established  and  regulated, 
with  such  correction  as  oral  inquiry  and  examination 
could  supply,  as  to  the  actual  working.  The  tone 
of  the  volume  has  therefore  at  times  something  of 
a  blue-book  character.  This  official  air  is  continu- 
ally relieved  by  living  observations,  or  by  general 
reflections.  The  book  contains  a  good  digest  of  the 
schools  and  systems  of  education  in  the  model  States 
of  New  Yoik  and  New  England,  with  notices  of 
some  of  the  other  States  and  of  the  higher  Colleges  : 
there  are  notices,  too,  of  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers ;  and  sketches  of  quaei  histori- 
cal questions,  such  as  the  disputes  with  the  Roman- 
ists and  the  schools  for  colored  people. 


J.  D.  MoRBLL,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  other  works  of  a  philosophical  character, 
having  obtained  by  his  former  publications  a  name 
among  the  cuUiv^ors  of  mental  science,  now  ap- 
pears as  the  authc^of  a  more  foimal  and  systematic 
treatise  on  psychology.  Few  men  are  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  continental  as  well  as 
English  metaphysicians,  and  so  well  qualified  for 
noting  and  reporting  the  history  and  condition  of 
metaphysical  sciences  as  a  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  are  interested  in  such  studies 
will  find  in  Mr.  MorelPs  book  much  satisfactory  in- 
formation and  much  curious  speculation. 

The  London  Athenaum  hits  off  the  eccentric  work 
of  our  adopted  countr3rman  Dr.  Kbaitsir,  on  Oloes- 
o^fi/t  ^th  its  usual  pungent  criticism.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  merit  of  that 
truly  original  production.  **  Dr.  Kraitsir's  style  of 
writing  is  far  removed  from  that  of  the  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  school  of  philosophical  authors.  He  has 
evidently  read  Carlyle,  or  some  of  his  imitators. 
His  treatise  is  disfigured  by  a  wild  extravagance  of 
tone  and  expression,  misplaced  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  wit,  far-fetched  and  incongruous  allusions, 
a  want  of  simplicity  and  clear  arrangement,  and  a 
random  spirit  of  speculation  which  carries  the  worthy 
doctor  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  At  the  same 
time,  we  freely  admit  that  it  contains  materials 
which — though  thrown  together  in  an  undigested 
form — are  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account. 
Dr.  Kraitsir  lashes  himself  into  a  perfect  fiiry  of  in- 
dignation at  the  English  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  does  not  vouchsafe  any  directions  for 
improving  it.  Another  bite  noire  that  disturbs  his 
equanimity,  is,  the  way  in  which  English  spelling  is 
usually  taught — ^that  is,  by  requiring  the  lesmer  to 
naine  the  letters  of  which  words  are  composed, 
though  their  names  differ  widely  from  the  sounds. 
He  proposes  that  at  first  words  should  be  spelt  by 
dividing  them  into  their  elementary  sounds,  and 
afterward  in  the  ordinary  way.  Having  settled  this 
grave  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  our  author  proceeds 
to  dbcuss  the  whol^subject  of  sounds  and  letters  in 
a  long  and  curious  chapter,  displaying  wide,  if  not 
deep,  lesearch." 


Attoun,  author  of  *<  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cava- 
liers, has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  poetry 
and  dramatic  literature  in  Edinburgh  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  has  also  repeated  them  in  London.  We 
hope  he  may  follow  the  laudable  fashion  of  the  day 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  his  course 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thackeray,  w  ith  his  bag 
of  $12,000  and  his  budget  of  universal  good- will,  pre- 
sents a  brilliant  inducement  to  the  eloquent  Aarons 
in  English  letters  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  Aeademy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  has  granted  to 
Dr.  Frbund,  the  eminent  philologist  and  lexicogra- 
pher, the  expenses  of  a  journey  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Ro- 
manic dialects  spoken  in  the  districts  of  ancient 
Rhvtia. 

In  the  series  of  translations  entitled  **  Contempo- 
rary French  Literature,"  a  recent  number  presents 
Mazzini  Judg^  by  Himedf  and  by  his  CowUrynuny 
written  by  Julss  db  Breval.  The  coarse  and  in- 
temperate invectives  against  Mazzini  may  please  his 
enemies,  but  a  book  in  such  a  style  will  not  promote 
the  object  for  which  it  was  written.  Much  personal 
abuse,  and  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  are 
the  author's  chief  weapons,  yet  Protestant  readers 
will  receive  a  favorable  impression  rather  than  other- 
wise of  Mazzini  and  his  works,  from  the  perusal  of 
M.  Br^al's  volume. 

A  late  decree  of  the  Roman  literary  inquisitors 
involves  an  amusing  instance  of  the  rapidity  with 
which — in  these  days  of  express  trains  and  magnetic 
telegraphs — ^literaryintelligence  travels  from  London 
to  Rome.  These  censors  of  books  appear  to  have 
just  become  aware  that  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Macaulay  has  written  two  volumes  called  the 
History  of  England — and,  having  also  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  said  "  History  of  England,"  is  heret- 
ical and  subversive  of  sound  faith  and  morals,  the 
ancient  gentlewomen  who  preside  over  the  intel- 
lectual feasts  of  Italy  have  set  it  down  in  their  list 
of  political  writings.  It  is  the  old  war  between  the 
red  stockings  and  the  blue. — ^As  a  further  illustration 
of  the  just  asserted  principle,  we  may  add  that  the 
same  list  is  now  for  the  first  time  enriched  with  the 
Scr^>t%ire  Leeeone  published  by  the  Irish  Board  of 
Education  for  th«  National  Schools  so  long  ago  as 


A  certain  learned  gentleman,  Monsieur  Emmanubl 
by  name,  has  recently  obtained  considerable  noto- 
riety in  Paris,  by  attempting  to  make  as  sweeping 
and  as  radical  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy as  worthy  Sganarelle  in  Molidre*s  comedy  did 
of  his  own  authority  in  that  of  physiology.  The 
earth,  he  says,  turns  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
not  from  the  west  to  the  east,  as  all  astronomers  have 
heretofore  maintained ;  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is 
accomplished  in  twenty -four  hours  precisely,  instead 
of  twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six  minutes,  and  some 
seconds  as  astronomers  have  heretofore  supposed, 
and  all  the  theories  as  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or 
the  planets  are  entirely  erroneous.  The  astronomi- 
cal Sganarelle  had  the  infatuated  presumption  to 
press  these  and  other  eccentric  notions  on  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  a  conunis- 
sion  nominated  to  report  on  them ;  but  M.  Arago, 
M.  de  Liouville,  and  the  other  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  of  that  learned  body,  declined  one 
after  another  to  examine  and  report  on  thera,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  take  such 
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ttnmge  crotcheta  serioaaly.  This  has  greatly  exas- 
perated M.  Emmanuel,  and  in  his  wrath  he  has  be- 
labored  M.  Arago  without  mercy,  in  sundry  lengthy 
letters,  which  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  has  been 
foolish  enough  to  insert  But  what  is  more  singular 
is,  that  he  has  opened  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which 
he  gravely  teaches  his  astronomical  heresies,  and 
these  lectures  attract  crowded,  and,  it  is  said,  be- 
lieVing  and  admiring  auditories. 

A  moat  interesting  discovery  haa  just  been  made 
in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels.  In  looking  oyer 
Etienne's  edition,  1568,  of  the  Tragedie$  of  Sopho' 
eUtt  the  notes  written  on  the  margina  have  been  re- 
cognised to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Racine.  Tnis 
book  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  the, 
late  Mr.  Van  Hulthem,  but  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  catalogue  at  the  period  of  sale  of  the  fact,  and  it 
was  by  mere  accident  it  has  now  been  discovered. 


A  valuable  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  in  Nor- 
man French,  written  on  vellum,  richly  illuminated, 
and  once  the  property  of  King  John  of  France,  is 
about  to  be  offeied  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors  of  Mr.  Broughton,  formeriy  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  is  stated  that  £1500  was  demanded  for  it 
on  the  occasion  of  an  application  to  purchase  it  by 
the  lata  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


Germany  has  lost  another  man  of  letters  of  Eu- 
ropean reputation :  Luowio  Tieok,  founder  of  the 
romantic  school  of  German  litenture,  died  at  Berlin 
on  the  28th  April,  in  tiie  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
Tieck  was  a  fellow  laborer  with  Schlegel  in  trans- 
lating Shakspeare. 

The  second  volume  of  a  very  interesting  book  has 
just  been  published  at  Leipzig — ^vix..  An  Account  of 
the  different  Languagee  of  the  German  People^  by  VoN 
FiBMBNiOH.  It  contains  491  German  dialects.  Von 
Firmenich  has  collected  altogether  563 ;  the  re- 
maining seventy-two  will  appear  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volxmies  ;  in  addition  to  which,  he  intends  to 
give  dialects  firom  the  Friesland  Islanda,  besides 
words  connected  with,  or  directly  derived  irom  the 
German,  in  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian, Danish,  and  Scotch  languages. 


TouissANT  LonvBBTUBB,  the  negro  hero,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  resistance  to  the  attempt 
of  the  French  to  impose  their  yoke  on  his  country, 
Saint  Domingo,  and  who  was  carried  to  France  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon  till  he  died — this  noted  man 
must  now  be  included  in  the  list  of  modem  authors. 
A  work  has  just  been  published  containing  memoirs 
of  his  life,  written  by  him  when  in  the  fortress  of 
Joux,  in  France.  'Hiey  were  principally  destined 
to  be  placed  before  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte. 
They  contain  a  full  account  of  the  remaikable 
events  in  which  he  figured,  and  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  which  Bonaparte  caused  to  be 
brought  against  him,  as  a  pretext  for  keeping  him  in 
confinement.  They  are  written  with  much  simpli- 
city and  feeling,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity. 

A  Russian  historian  and  novelist  of  considerable 
note,  Thbodobb  Andbieowitcu  yonCEttinobb, 
has  just  died  at  St.  Petersburg.    He  is  likewise 


known  as  the  tranalator  of  English,  French,  and 
German  plays,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  valuable 
collection  of  4000  dramatic  pieces. 


*'A11  Paris,  learned  and  unlearned,  gentle  and 
simple,**  says  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Lit- 
erary Gazette f  **  haa  been  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
still  is,  deeply  occupied  with  the  singular  phenome- 
non of  tables,  hats,  porcelain  vaaes,  and  other  things, 
but  especially  tables,  being  set  in  motion,  or  made  to 
whirl  round  and  round  with  some  rapidity  by  the 
simple  imposition  of  human  hands,  touching  each 
other  by  the  extremities  of  the  thumbs  and  little  fin- 
gers. The  *  Literary  Gasette,*  in  its  last  two  num- 
bers, had  some  account  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this  city  within 
the  last  few  daya  by  men  of  science,  letters,,or  social 
rank — experiments  in  which  any  thing  like  fraud  or 
juggling  was  impossible — leave  no  doubt  whatever 
of  its  reality.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  it 
is,  that  the  operators,  when  once  they  have  aet  the 
table  in  motion,  can  direct  it  by  their  will — making 
it  turn,  untouched,  from  side  to  side,  backward  or 
forward,  as  readily  as  if  it  were  a  doll  pulled  by 
strings,  or  a  learned  dog  performing  its  tricks. 
Among  the  persons  who  have  publicly  testified  to  the 
truth  of  experiments  made  by  them  are — Dr.  Latour, 
editor  of  one  of  the  medical  jouinals ;  Jules  Janin, 
of  the  *  Debate  ;*  A.  Lireux,  theatrical  critic  of  the 
*  Constitutionnel ;'  and  aeveial  others  of  equal  note." 


The  Athetuntm  saya  of  the  Shalti^eare  testimonial 
to  Kossuth  :  "  Time  and  antecedent  events  necessa- 
rily gave  to  the  great  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern 
something  of  a  character  beyond  our  criticism — but 
the  essential  fact  was,  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Jer- 
rold  of  a  literary  ofiering  in  the  name  of  upwards  of 
nine  thousand  subscribers  of  all  ranks  and  occupa- 
tions, and  its  acceptance  by  the  illustrious  exile  in  a 
speech  which  as  a  piece  of  impassioned  eloquence 
excelled  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  heard. 
The  speaker  seemed  at  timea  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
expression  almost  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
poet,  his  communication  with  whom  was  the  express 
occasion  of  this  commemoration.  This  gave  a  char- 
acter of  singular  appropriateness  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  evening — and  really  confers  on  Uie  occasion 
almost  a  right  to  have  its  place  in  the  histoiy  of 
Shakspearian  literature." 


Waltbb  Savaob  Landob  has  addressed  to  Kos- 
suth a  copy  of  hia  Imaginary  Convereations  of  Greeks 
and  RomanMt  just  published,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  Souls  such  as  yours,  O  Kossuth,  alight,  close 
their  wings,  and  rest  upon  the  elevated  crags  of  An- 
tiquity. The  sun  shines  there,  when  all  beneath  is 
lying  in  mist  and  shadow. 

**  Morning  is  far  off;  but  it  returns  in  the  coarse 
of  nature :  we  feel  its  pungency  before  we  feel  iu 
warmth. 

*' Hungary  is  not  dead;  no,  nor  sleepeth. 

**  Receive  my  Greeks  and  Romans.  Let  them 
drive  from  your  memory,  if  possible,  the  insults  you 
lately  have  suffered  from  wretches  like  those  who 
betrayed  the  Bandieri,  when  they  might  as  easily,  if 
not  as  advantageously  to  themselves,  have  prevented 
the  rash  enterprise  of  those  two  unfortunate  yonths. 
Fai«weU.»» 
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As  to  bonnets,  we  can  not  do  better,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  space  for  illustrations,  than  to  copy  the 
descriptions  of  one  or  two  novelties,  furnished  by  the 
Parisian  milliners.  One  adapted  to  a  simple  toilet,  is  a 
light  drawn  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  made  m  bouillonnes, 
having  three  rows  of  white  figured  ribbon  placed  on 
each  side,  following  the  undulations  of  the  bouillon- 
nes ;  the  inside  of  the  capote  trimmed  with  bunches  of 
daisies.  Another  is  of  white  hair,  embroidered  with 
straw,  with  a  row  of  straw  Vandykes,  or  we  might 
rather  say,  of  straw  blonde,  running  along  the  Idge 
of  the  brim ;  the  ornaments  are  bows  of  white  ribbon, 
and  inside  of  the  brim  are  rows  of  violets  surrounded 
with  foliage  Flowers  are  decidedly  in  vogue  as 
ornaments  for  bonnets.  One  favonte  mode  is  to 
arrange  them  in  light  trails  winding  around  the  bon- 
net ;  some  cover  the  crown  entirely,  terminating  in 
grape-like  clusters  at  the  side,  while  others  wind 
around  the  brim,  and  end  in  bunches.  Among  those 
flowers  much  admired,  are  long  elastic  branches  of 
while  and  colored  lilac,  and  cordons  of  violets.  A 
decided  novelty  m  the  way  of  floral  ornamentation  | 
is  formed  by  nce-ears  composed  wholly  of  feathers, 
even  to  the  cells  themselves.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  straw  and  flag,  forming  a  charming  decor- 
ation for  summer. 

We  present  several  very  elegant  styles  of  caps. 
Figure  3  is  a  coiffure  of  blonde,  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  white  ribbons ,  the  flowers,  arranged  in 
tufts  to  accompany  puffed  bandeaux,  are  covered  with 
a  row  of  blonde,  which  turns  back  on  itself  to  form 
the  crown.  At  the  foot  of  each  row  of  blonde  are  sev- 
eral rows  of  narrow  ribbons,  the  strings  placed  behind 
proceed  from  several  bows  of  ribbons,  forming  a  large 
bunch. — FiauRB  4  vs  a  muslin  cap,  formed  of  inser- 
tions in  satin-stitch  and  valenciennes,  trimmed  with 
embroidered  bands  and  bows  of  ribbons. — Figure  5 
is  a  cap  of  scolloped  blonde.  The  blonde  is  placed 
slanting,  and  covers  the  whole ;  the  band  passes 


under  each  bow  of  nl)bons,  and  thus  forms  an  orna- 
ment very  advantageous  to  the  face.  The  ends  of 
the  ribbons  and  velvets  that  trim  the  bottom  of  the 
cap  are  of  unequal  size,  half  velvet,  half  ribbon  No. 
16. 


Figubi  3.— Blonde  Coippurb. 


Figure  4.— Muslin  Cap. 


V-.  A 


Figure  5.— Blonde  Cap. 
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**  See  Naples  and  die/*  says  the  Italian  pro- 
rerb.  You  knew  that  with  the  Tiew  of  Niagara 
one  great  chapter  of  your  experience  would  be 
closed  up.  So  you  seat  yourself  in  the  cool 
shadow,  light  a  cigar,  and  watch  its  blue  smoke 
curling  up  between  you  and  the  white  rainbow- 
tipped  spray  rising  from  before  the  great  cata- 
ract. You  pore  lazily  over  the  columns  of  a 
last  week's  journal  which  you  have  brought 
with  you,  and  have  forgotten  to  throw  away. 
Yet  ever  and  anon  you  lift  your  eye  toward  that 
innumerable  rush  of  waters,  and  sweep  around 
the.  circumference  of  that  majestic  curve,  and 
feel  that  you  are  growing  into  Niagara.  And 
now,  at  the  distance  of  months,  or  years  it  may 
be,  as  you  close  your  eyes  and  in  imagination 
look  again  upon  that  scene,  you  do  not  wonder 
that  we  have  chosen  it  for  our  opening  illustra- 
tion; or  that  the  Swedish  Singer  should  twice 
have  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  it  for  her. 

You  spring  up  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
huny  over  the  space  which  separated  you  from 
Table  Rock,  and  the  Fall  is  full  before  you. 
You  had  been  told  by  some  who  had  approached 
Niagara  from  below,  that  their  first  feeling  was 
one  of  disappointment  at  its  apparent  Want  of 
elevation.  But  you  feel  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Had  honest  old  Father  Hennepin  stood  by  your 
side,  and  told  you  that  the  height  of  the  Fall 
was  six  hundred  feet,  you  would  have  believed 
him. 

Your  mood  has  now  changed ;  you  no  longer 


pause  to  note  details ;  you  have  taken  the  plunge, 
and  are  eager  to  advance ;  you  wish  to  master 
Niagara  at  once.  So  you  hurry  along  the  brink 
of  the  gorge,  across  which  gleam  the  woods  of 
Goat  Island  and  the  white  descent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fall. 

A  small  lad,  with  a  large  head  and  faded  yel- 
low hair,  sidles  up  to  you,  and  says  something 
about  "Ing'n  Work,"  or  "Curiosities,"  or 
"  Cam^a  'bscura,"  or  *'  Guide."  You  give  some 
sharp,  quick  answer;  the  small  boy  collapses 
and  vanishes.  You  shake  your  head  negatively 
at  the  cab-man  who,  catching  your  eye,  asks, 
"Car-ge,  S*r!"  A  man  shambles  frantically 
from  a  shanty  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
thrusts  toward  you  a  yellow  handbill,  announc- 
ing that  the  biggest  giant,  the  smallest  dwarf, 
the  leanest  man,  or  the  fattest  woman  in  the 
world  can  be  seen  within  for  a  triBing  consider- 
ation. You  look  negation ;  whei^upon  the 
shambling  individual  adds  persuasively  that 
you  can  enter  and  *'  not  pay  nothink  if  you 
aren't  satisfied."  Still  reading  denial  in  your 
eye,  he  whispers  hysterically  that  *'  if  the  gen- 
.'Im'n  'd  please  to  give  the  hunfort'nit  hobjec 
hany  think,  it  *d  be  a  hact  of  ra'al  char'ty." 
You  remain  obdurate.  Are  you  growing  hard- 
hearted 1  It  would  seem  so ;  for  you  hardly 
notice  the  good-natured,  smile  with  which  the 
ebony  gentleman,  seated  at  a  small  table  under 
the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree,  suggests,  "  May 
be,  then,  Massa  '11  take  some  when  he  comes 
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back/'  in  reply  to  your  gruff  rejection  of  his 
small  refreshments  You  are  not  even  moved 
to  sympathy  by  the  weather-beaten  canvas  that 
marks  the  spot  whence  the  unfortunate  Martha 
Rugg  fell  from  the  bank  '*  while  picking  a  flow- 
er -'* — in  fact,  it  does  not  strike  you  just  then 
that  she  was  particularly  unfortunate. 

A  hollow-cheeked  man  accosts  yoq.  His  hair 
seems  to  be  in  a  perpetual  drip,  and  he  exudes 
a  faint  odor  of  wet  oil-skin,  which  you  somehow 
imagine  must  be  inseparable  from  him.  He 
.  speaks  in  a  low,  mysterious  tone,  as  though  he 
were  a  hierophant  profl'ering  to  you  the  exposi- 
tion of  some  sacred  mystery  He  wishes  to 
conduct  you  ^*  behind  the  Fall.*'  He  has  evi- 
dently a  theory  of  life  He  supposes  the  *'  chief 
end  of  man"  to  be  to  go  behind  the  sheet  of 
water. — Not  now.  You  are  satisfied  to  stand 
in  the  outer  court,  and  have  no  present  desire 
to  penetrate  within  the  vail. 

"  But  all  this  is  not  describing  Niagara ;  it 
is  merely  hinting  at  one's  own  impressions  upon 
his  first  visit." 

Well,  then,  for  the  Falls  themselves,  by  way 
of  running  commentary  upon  our  artist's  clever 
sketches 

From  the  bank  just  below  the  Cliflon  House 
there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  both  Falls. 
Their  general  outline  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  shape  of  the  human  ear ;  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  constituting  the  upper  lobe,  while  Goat 


Island  and  the  American  Fall  represent  the  re- 
maining portion.  The  river,  whose  general 
course  has  been  east  and  west,  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right  just  at  the  point  where  the 
Fall  now  is.  Its  breadth  is  here  contracted  from, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  less  than  one-fourth. 
The  Horseshoe  Fall  only  occupies  the  head  of 
the  chasm,  while  the  American  Cataract  falls 
over  its  side  ;  so  that  this  Fall  and  a  part  of  the 
Horseshoe  lie  directly  parallel  with  the  Canada 
shore,  and  its  whole  extent  can  be  taken  in  at 
a  single  glance.  It  is  this  oneness  of  aspect 
which  renders  the  prospect  from  this  side  so 
much  the  more  impressive  for  a  first  view  of 
Niagara.  It  gives  a  strong,  sharp  outline  which 
may  afterward  be  filled  up  at  leisure. 

The  most  complete  view  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  is  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  at  a 
point  near  the  ferry  landing.  If,  however,  the 
water  is  unusually  high,  the  quiet  pool  which 
the  artist  has  depicted  ift  the  foreground,  be- 
comes a  fierce  and  angry  rush  of  waters,  foam- 
ing above  and  around  the  jagged  rocks.  If  the' 
water  is  very  low,  the  bed  of  this  pool  is  entirely 
dry.  Two  years  ago  the  scene  presented  the 
aspect  here  represented  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer Last  year  there  were  but  few  days  when 
the  whole  spot  was  not  overflowed.  The  cur- 
rent nearest  the  Canada  shore  runs  up-stream, 
as  though  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came.     The  middle  distance  is 
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marked  by  a  line  of  white  foam,  beyond  which 
the  current  runs  down-stream.  The  centre  of 
the  Horseshoe  Fall  is  directly  in  front,  defined 
on  the  right  by  the  verge  of  Table  Rock,  and 
on  the  left  by  the  upper  extremity  of  Goat  Isl- 
and. Just  below  the  tower  which  seems  to  rise 
from  the  midst  of  the  waters  on  the  American 
side,  an  immense  mass  of  rock  is  dimly  visible, 
which  became  detached  from  the  precipice  in 
February,  1852. 

A  very  charming  glimpse  of  that  portion  of 
the  Fall  directly  in  front  of  the  tower  may  be 


caught  through  a  clump 
of  trees  which  stand  a 
little  above  the  ferry  land- 
ing. The  limitation  of 
view  heightens  the  effect, 
when  contrasted  with  the 
unlimited  prospect  of  the 
Fall  presented  from  al- 
most every  other  point  on 
the  Canada  side. 

It  is  no  very  difficult 
task  for  a  stout  pedestrian 
to  make  his  way  along 
under  the    edge   of  the 
precipice  from  the  Ferry 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Fall. 
The   path  winds   among 
huge   fragments   of  rock 
which  have  tumbled  from 
above,    and    is    slippery 
with    the    falling    spray. 
You  stop  to  rest  upon  a 
huge  rock,  where  a  couple 
of  rough-coated  men  are 
'Ashing.      They   tell   you 
that  it  is  named  "Bass 
Rock,**    and   you  recog- 
nize the  propriety  of  the  appellation,  as  you  ob- 
serve the  finny  spoil  that  has  repaid  their  labor. 
The  water  rushes  foaming  and  eddying  around 
the  fragments  of  rock,  sometimes  rising  in  great 
swells  to  the  spot  on  which  you  stand.     Frag- 
ments of  timber,  their  ends  rounded  and  worn 
like  pebbles  on  a  wave-beaten  shore,  are  scat- 
tered around ;  some  groaning  and  tossing  in 
the  water,  others  stranded  high  and  dry  upon 
the  rocks,  where  they  have  been  flung  by  some 
swell  higher  than  usual.     You  are  so  near  the 
foot  of  the  Fall  that  the  descending  sheet  of 
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water  occupies  the  entire  field  of  vision ;  the 
immense  rock  which  interposes  between  Bass 
Rock  and4he  descending  water  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  distinctive  name. 

The  path  now  begins  to  ascend  the  sloping 
bank,  winding  around  huge  boulders,  and  among 
gay  shrubs  which  the  perpetual  spray  nourishes 
in  luxuriant  greenness,  wherever  there  is  a  rest- 
ing-place for  a  patch  of  soil.  At  last  you  reach 
the  dilapidated  staircase  which  descends  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  clifT,  and  clambering 
around  its  base  upon  a  rotten  and  slimy  plank, 
you  find  yourself  below  the  overhanging  mass 
of  Table  Rock.  You  are  close  at  the  edge  of 
the  falling  water,  which  descends  in  a  mass  ap- 
parently as  solid  as  though  carved  from  marble. 
You  now  begin  to  comprehend  the  height  of 
the  Fall.  It  makes  you  dizzy  to  look  up  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rushing  column.  You  stand 
just  midway  between  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
Above  you  hangs  the  imminent  mass  of  Table 
Rock ;  below,  far  down  by  the  wet  and  jagged 
rocks,  is  the  seething  whirlpool,  where  the  wa- 
ter writhes  and  eddies  as  though  frenzied  with 
its  fearful  leap.  Round  and  round  it  goes  in 
solemn  gyrations,  bearing  with  it  whatever 
floating  object  may  have  been  plunged  into  its 
vortex. 

A  year  ago,  ihis  very  month  of  August,  a 
young  woman  walked  in  the  cool  gray  morning 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  flung  herself 
into  the  whirlpool  below.  So  resolute  was  the 
leapv  that  she  shot  clear  of  the  jagged  rocks  at 
the  base,  and  plunged  sheer  into  the  water  be- 
yond. When  the  visitors  came  sauntering  down 
to  the  Fall,  her  body  was  seen  whirling  round 
and  round  in  the  mad  eddies,  now  submerged 
for  an  instant,  and  then  leaping  up,  as  though 
imploring  aid. 

A  day  or  two  thereafter,  I  was  one  of  a  group 
to  whom  a  rough-looking  man  was  describing 
the  scene.  He  told  how  ho  and  two  others  had 
descended  amid  the  blinding  spray  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Fall.  A  rope  was  then  fastened  to 
his  body,  which  was  held  fast  from  above  by 
the  others,  while  he  groped  his  misty  way  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  where  he  waited 
till  they  whirled  the  corpse  close  inshore.  He 
then  darted  a  spear  with  a  spring  barb  into  the 
body,  but  the  force  of  the  current  tore  out  the 
hold,  and  it  drifted  away.  Again  it  came  within 
reach,  and  again  the  hold  of  the  spear  was  too 
weak  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  current.  A 
third  time,  the  body  approached,  and  the  spear 
was  darted.  This  time  it  caught  among  the 
strong  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  held,  so  that 
the  body  was  drawn  to  shore. 

The  narrator  was  a  rough  man,  roughly  clad, 
and  told  his  story  roughly ;  but  there  was  in 
his  voice  a  low  thrill  of  horror  as  he  told  how 
he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  spear-head  out  of  the 
flesh  with  his  knife,  before  the  weapon  could  be 
extracted :  **  It  was  too  bad,^^  said  he ;  *'  but  it 
couldn't  be  helped.'*  And  it  was  with  uncon- 
scious pathos  that  he  told  how  they  stripped  oflT 
their  own  rough  garments,  and  tenderly  covered 


the  poor  maimed  and  mutilated  body  before  they 
bore  it  up  the  bank.  It  was  a  commentary, 
wrought  out  into  practice,  upon  Hood*s  immor- 
tal '*  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

From  behind  the  curtain  of  water,  you  now 
see  a  troop  of  figures  slowly  emerging  in  single 
file,  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  cliff.  They  look 
like  overtasked  firemen  or  half-drowned  mer- 
men. As  they  draw  near,  you  recognize  in  the 
foremost  the  hollow-voiced  guide  who,  a  few 
hours  before,  offered  to  be  your  Virgil,  to  con- 
duct you  into  the  Inferno  before  you.  He  smiles 
a  ghastly  recognition,  for  he  knows  that  sooner 
or  later  the  spell  will  be  upon  you,  and  you  will 
essay  the  gloomy  way.  Among  (he  uncouth 
figures  is  one  whose  light  elastic  step  can  not 
be  disguised  by  the  dripping  oil-skin.  A  few 
hQurs  later,  as  you  pace  the  piazza  of  the  **  Clif- 
ton House,"  looking  now  at  the  cataract  shining 
in  the  calm  moonlight,  and  now  through  the 
open  windows  into  the  illuminated  parlors,  your 
eye  catches  the  same  light  step  and  lithe  but 
vigorous  form. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fall  Itself,  the 
Canada  side  presents  little  of  interest.  The 
brink  of  the  gorge  is  bare  and  naked,  the  trees 
which  once  clothed  it  having  been  cut  away. 
The  regular  "drive"  seems  to  be  up  to  the 
Burning  Spring,  and  thence  back  by  way  of 
Drummondville  and  Lundy*s  Lane. 

At  the  Burning  Spring  you  register  your 
name,  pay  your  fee,  and  are  introduced  into  a 
small  apartment  in  the  floor  of  which  is  a  spring 
in  constant  ebullition  from  the  escape  of  an  in- 
flammable gas.  The  flaxen-patcd  children  of 
the  show-woman  place  a  receiver  over  the  spring, 
and  set  Are  to  the  gas,  as  it  comes  out  of  tnc 
jet ;  they  then  remove  the  receiver,  and  light 
the  gas  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  watet ; 
and  that  is  all.  You  take  your  departure,  look- 
ing vastly  edified  ;  while  the  driver  thrusts  his 
tongue  into  his  cheek,  as  though  he  were  men- 
tally quoting  a  certain  proverb  touching  "  a  fool 
and  his  money." 

In  the  gray  little  tumble-down  village  of 
Drummondville,  the  driver  shows  you  a  petty 
shop  kept  by  Sandy  Mcleod,  notorious  for  his 
connection  with  the  burning  of  the  **  Caroline ;" 
a  fellow  upon  the  safety  of  whose  worthless 
neck  once  apparently  depended  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  between  America  and  England. 
*'  £h,  but  that  Sandy's  a  great  rogue,"  said  a 
hard-featured  Scotchman  with  whom  I  fell  into 
conversation ;  "  but  it's  no  that  easy  to  catch 
him." 

The  battle-ground  at  Lundy's  Lane  is  marked 
by  two  rival  observatories.  The  old  campaigner 
who  does  the  honors  at  the  **  original"  has, 
they  say,  two  versions  of  the  action,  which  he 
produces  as  he  supposes  may  suit  the  national- 
ity of  his  auditors.  The  story  goes,  however, 
that  at  the  "  celebration,"  a  year  ago.  General 
Scott  was  regaled  by  him  with  the  English  ver- 
sion, and  then  learned  for  the  first  time  how 
thoroughly  he  was  beaten  upon  that  well-con- 
tested field. 
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Iti  the  early  morning  you  commit  yourself  to 
the  little  boat  in  which  you  are  to  be  ferried 
over  to  the  American  shore.  Your  half- felt 
misgivings  are  dissipated  as  you  see  the  dex- 
terous manner  with  which  the  brawny  boatman 
handles  his  oars,  and  takes  advantage  of  the 
**up-eddy"  and  "down-eddy;"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  are  landed  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
American  Fall. 

Half-way  up  the  ferry  stairs  is  an  opening 
which  gives  access  to  a  path  along  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  precipice  to  the  verge  of  the 
falling  water.  From  this  point,  in  the  early 
morning,  may  be  gained  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque views  of  Niagara.  Your  position  gives 
you  the  full  perception  of  the  height  of  the  Fall, 


which  forms  a  standard  by  which  you  measure 
that  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  which  stretches  away 
in  the  distant  perspective. 

I  was  standing,  one  glorious  Autumn  morn- 
ing, looking  now  up  to  where  the  crown  of  the 
Fall,  illuminated  by  the  early  sun,  shone  like 
opal,  now  downward  where  the  gray  mist  curled 
up  in  the  deep  shadow,  or  across  the  chasm 
which  seemed  bridged  over  by  the  rainbow, 
whose  feet  were  planted  by  the  American  shore, 
while  its  summit,  which  not  long  before  had 
topped  the  height  of  the  Canadian  precipice, 
flinging  a  glory  over  the  bare  rocks  and  scanty 
shrubbery,  crept  slowly  down,  as  the  sun  climbed 
its  steep  way  up  the  eastern  sky.  I  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  a  reverie  by  a  sharp  voice : 
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**  It*8  a-bilin'  and  a-sizzling  down  there  fiiBt- 
rate !" 

Looking  down  into  the  seething  caldron  be- 
low, I  could  not  but  assent ;  though  mentally 
excepting  to  the  phrase  in  which  the  opinion 
was  expressed. 

**  But,  1  say,  Mister,"  continued  my  interloc- 
utor, "'  is  the  water  really  bilin'  hot  down  there, 
so  that  you  can't  hold  your  hand  into  it  1" 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  new  friend 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  ingen- 
uous youths  who  are  on  the  watch  to  earn  a 
few  shillings  by  officiating  as  guides.  He  had 
amused  his  patron  by  a  number  of  fables,  of 
which  this  may  pass  as  a  fair  specimen. 

Completing  the  ascent  of  the  ferry  stairway, 
you  reach  Prospect  Point,  at  its  head,  from 
whence  the  same  general  view  is  gained,  from 
a  more  elevated  point.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  view  from  above  or  below  is  the  finer  The 
latter  brings  more  into  notice  the  height  of  the 
falling  column  of  water,  thus  gaining  an  addi- 
tional element  of  grandeur,  while  the  latter  em- 
braces a  view  of  the  wooded  islands  above  the 
Fall,  adding  greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect. 
The  precise  point  from  which  the  artist  has 
taken  this  sketch  is  not  now  attainable.  It  was 
a  projecting  shelf  of  rock,  a  few  feet  below  the 
precipice,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  the  terribly  unpicturesque,  but  most 
convenient  stairway. 

This  was  apparently  the  point  from  which 
honest  Father  Hennepin,  who  has  left  us  the 
earliest  written  account  of  Niagara,  gazed  upon 
that  "prodigious  Cadence  of  Waters,  which 
falls  down  after  a  surprising  and  astonishing 
Manner,  insomuch  that  the  Universe  can  not 
afford  its  parallel." — "The  Waters,"  goes  on 
the  quaint  narrative,  "  which  fall  from  this  hor- 
rible Precipice,  do  foam  and  boyle  after  the 
most  hideous  Manner  imaginable,  making  an 
outrageous  Noise  more  terrible  than  that  of 


Thunder."  The  good  Jesuit  would  seem  to 
have  been  deeply  moved  by  this  "  dismal  Roar- 
ing ;"  for  in  the  curious  picture  which  he  gives 
of  the  Falls,  he  represents  the  spectators  hold- 
ing their  hands  to  their  ears  to  shut  out  the 
din ;  and  he  hints  that  the  Indians  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  neighborhood  of  the  Falls  lest 
they  should  become  deafened  by  the  uproar. 

The  good  Father  must  have  heard  the  "  hor- 
rid Noise  of  the  Falls,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls 
it,  with  the  imagination  rather  than  with  tlie 
ear.  You  hardly  notice  it,  as  you  loiter  along 
the  brink,  except  when  some  sudden  atmospher- 
ic change  varies  its  deep  and  solemn  monotone. 
The  sound  is  like  the  continuous  and  pervading 
murmur  of  the  wind  through  a  forest  of  sombre 
pines.  You  are  not  forced  to  raise  your  voice 
in  conversing  with  the  friend  by  whose  side  you 
loiter  along  the  brink  of  the  Fall,  toward  the 
bridge  which  gives  you  access  to  the  wooded 
islands  that  beckon  you  on. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  small  wooded  islands  which  stud  the  Rapids 
upon  the  American  side.  Two  of  rare  beauty, 
known  as  **  Ship"  and  "Brig"  Islands,  stem  the 
current  a  little  above  the  bridge  which  connects 
Goat  Island  with  the  shore.  It  needs  but  little 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  them  vessels 
under  full  press  of  sail,  endeavoring  to  sheer  out 
of  the  current  that  hurries  them  inevitiLbly 
down.  The  former  of  these  Islands  is  accessi- 
ble by  a  bridge  which  connects  it  with  Bath 
Island,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  imagin- 
able. The  old  cedars,  whose  gnarled  and  con- 
torted trunks  overhang  the  waters,  dipping  their 
branches  into  the  current,  seem  to  cling  with 
desperate  clutch  to  the  rocks,  as  though  fearful 
of  losing  their  hold  and  being  swept  away. 

From  the  bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island  the 
Rapids  present  that  same  appearance  of  plung- 
ing from  the  sky  which  renders  their  view  from 
the  Canadian  shore  so  impressive.     So  thought 
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THB  AMSAICAN  FALLS,  FSOM  HOO*S  BACK. 


a  young  man  whom  I  saw  one  calm  moonlight 
evening  leaning  on  the  railing,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  rush  of  waters. 

*'  They  are  beautiful,  wonderful — but  not  ^uite 
what  I  expected,"  said  he,  as  we  fell  into  con- 
versation. **  I  had  supposed  that  the  Falls  were 
higher  " 

He  had  hurried  from  the  hotel,  ignorant  which 
way  to  go,  and  supposed  that  he  was  now  look- 
ing at  the  Great  Cataract. 

Goat  Island — so  let  it  still  be  called  in  spite 
of  the  foppery  which  has  of  late  attempted  to 


change  its  name  to  Iris  Island — ^presents  an  as- 
pect almost  as  wild  as  it  did  before  it  had  been 
rendered  accessible  to  human  foot.  Were  it  not 
for  the  path  which  girdles  its  entire  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  rustic  seats  disposed  here  and 
there,  one  might  fancy  that  he  was  the  first  who 
had  ever  sauntered  through  its  grand  and  stately 
woods.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  trees  on 
this  island  are  wonderful.  There  is  the  maple, 
greeting  the  early  spring  sunshine  with  its  fire- 
tipped  buds ;  spreading  out  in  summer  its  broad 
dome  of  dark  green  leaves  in  masses  so  thic!; 
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that  beneath  them  you  have  no  fear  of  the  pass- 
ing shower;  and  in  autumn  wearing  its  gor- 
geous crimson  robe  like  an  Oriental  monarch. 
The  beech  shows  its  dappled  trunk  and  bright 
green  foliage  at  every  point,  giving  perpetual 
life  and  vivacity  to  the  scene.  The  silvery  trunks 
of  the  white  birch  gleam  among  the  underwood. 
An  occasional  aspen,  with  its  ever-quivering 
leaves,  which  almost  shed  a  sense  of  breezy 
coolness  in  the  stilliest,  sultriest  day,  contrasts 
finely  with  the  dark  evergreens  by  which  it  is  re- 
lieved. Almost  all  of  our  northern  Fauna  have 
their  representatives  here.  Even  upon  the  little 
Ship  Island,  which  can  be  crossed  in  any  direc- 
tion in  a  dozen  strides,  and  which  appears  to  a 
hasty  view  but  a  mass  of  twisted  and  gnarled 
cedars,  there  arc  at  least  seven  distinct  species 
of  trees.  Those  trees,  however,  which  imme- 
diately overhang  the  Falls  have  an  aspect  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  ajre  bent,  broken,  twisted, 
and  contorted  in  every  direction.  They  seem  to 
be  starting  back  in  horror  from  the  abyss  before 
them,  and  to  wind  their  long  finger-like  roots 
around  the  rocks,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
hold. 

One  of  these,  an  aged  birch,  growing  upon 
the  ridge  known  as  the  "  Hog's  Back,"  affords 
a  resting  place  from  which  to  gain  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  American  Falls.  Right 
in  front  is  the  small  Central  Fall,  and  the  foot- 
bridge which  leads  to  Luna  Island,  with  its 
trees  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the  weight  of 
frozen  spray  which  loads  them  in  the  winter. 
Beyond  is  the  serrated  line  of  the  American  Fall ; 


while  the  distance  is  filled  up  with  the  receding 
lines  of  the  banks  of  the  river  below. 

A  few  paces — past  groups  of  blithe  tourists, 
past  companies  of  sombre  Indian  girls  in  blue 
blankets  and  high-crowned  hats,  with  their  gay 
wares  spread  out  at  their  feet — brings  you  to 
the  Biddle  staircase,  down  which  you  wind  to 
the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

The  path  to  the  lefl  leads  along  the  foot  of  the 
overhanging  cliff,  up  to  the  verge  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall,  only  a  portion  of  whose  circumference 
is  visible  from  any  point  on  the  American  shore. 
You  are  here  close  upon  the  fragments  of  rock 
that  fell  from  just  in  front  of  the  tower,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1852,  the  latest  of  those  changes  which 
are  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  altering  the 
form  and  position  of  the  Fails.  This  fall  of 
rock  was  seen  by  the  artist  who  has  given  us 
so  faithful  a  picture  of  its  effects.  He  was  just 
recovering  from  an  illness,  and  while  sitting  in 
his  room  at  the  Cliflon  House,  on  the  opposite 
Canadian  shore,  he  was  startled  by  a  crash,  al- 
most like  that  of  an  earthquake.  Tottering  to 
the  window,  he  beheld  the  immense  curtain  of 
rock  in  front  of  the  tower  precipitated  from  its 
ancient  hold,  and  lying  in  huge  masses  upon  the 
ice  below ;  while  a  few  streams  of  water  trickled 
down  the  brown  cliff,  where  but  a  moment  be- 
fore nothing  had  been  seen  but  a  surface  of 
dazzling  ice.  The  water  at  this  extremity  of  the 
Fall  descends  in  light  feathery  forms,  contrast- 
ing finely  with  the  solid  masses  in  which  it  seems 
to  plunge  down  the  centre  of  the  sweeping  curve. 
The  tower  is  perched  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
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ENTRANCE   TO  CAVE  OF  THE   WINDS 


precipice,  no  close  that  the  next  fall  of  rock  must 
carry  it  along  with  it, 

The  path  to  the  right  from  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  leads  to  the  entrance  to  the  Cave  of 
the  Winds,  which  lies  behind  the  Central  Fall. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  this  cavern  missed 
being  called  the  "  Cave  of  iEolus"  by  those  clas- 
sicists who  have  exhausted  ancient  mythology 
for  appellations  for  our  American  scenery.  But 
it  has  escaped  this  infliction  ;  and  the  **  Cave  of 
the  Winds"  it  is,  and  will  be.  From  the  little 
house  close  by  the  entrance,  where  the  requisite 
changes  of  dress  are  made,  you  look  down  into 
an  abyss  of  cold  gray  mist,  driven  ever  and  anon 
like  showers  of  hail  into  your  face,  as  you  grope 
your  way  down  the  rocky  slope.  Haste  not, 
pause  not.    Here  is  the  platfonn,  half-seen,  half- 


felt  amid  the  blinding  spray.  Shade  of  Father 
Hennepin,  this  is  truly  a  "  dismal  roaring'"  of 
wind  and  water.  We  are  across — and  stand 
secure  on  the  smooth  shaty  bottom  of  the  cave. 
Look  up  :  what  a  magnificent  arch  is  formed  by 
the  solid  rock  on  the  one  side,  and  the  descend- 
ing mass  of  water  on  the  other.  Which  is  the 
solidcr  and  firmer  you  hardly  know.  Yet  look 
again — for  it  is  sunset — and  see  what  wc  shall 
see  nowhere  else  on  earth,  three  rainbows  one 
within  another,  not  half-formed  and  incomplete, 
as  is  the  scheme  of  our  daily  life  ;  but  filling  up 
the  complete  circle,  perfect  and  absolute. 

Upon  an  isolated  rock  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
cataract  stands  a  round  tower.  It  is  approached 
by  a  long,  narrow  bridge,  resting  now  upon 
ledges  of  solid  rock,  and  now  upon  loose  boul- 
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ders.  From  the  balcony  upon  its  summit,  you 
can  lean  far  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
there  catch  the  freshness  of  the  cloud  of  spray 
that  rises  evermore  from  the  unseen  foot  of  the 
great  Fall.  Or  you  can  climb  down  the  low 
rock  upon  which  the  tower  stands,  and  gather 
shells  and  pebbles  from  within  arm's  length  of 
the  verge  of  the  descent,  so  gentle,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, is  the  current.  But  be  not  over-bold. 
These  waters,  apparently  so  gentle,  sweep  down 
with  a  force  beyond  your  power  to  stem.  Not 
many  months  ago,  a  man  fell  from  the  bridge 
into  their  smooth  flow,  and  was  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  swept  to  the  brink  of  the  descent. 
Here  he  lodged  against  one  of  those  rocks  that 
lie  apparently  tottering  upon  the  brow,  looking 
over  the  fearful  descent,  with  as  little  power  to 
retrace  his  course,  as  he  would  have  had  to  re- 
ascend  the  perpendicular  Fall.  A  rope  was 
floated  down  to  him,  which  he  had  just  strength 
to  fasten  around  his  body,  and  he  was  drawn 
up  from  his  perilous  position. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  as 
Canadian  ;  and  our  rather  slow  neighbors  across 
the  river  have  been  wont  to  plume  themselves 
upon  the  possession  of  the  more  magnificent 
part  of  Niagara  ;  while  Young  America  has  been 
heard  to  mutter  between  his  teeth  something 
about  "  annexation, *'  on  the  ground  that  the 
lesser  nation  has  no  fair  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  major  part  of  the  crowning  wonder  of  the 
Continent.  But  the  portion  of  Niagara  belong- 
ing to  Canada  is  hardly  worth  cont^ding  for. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  is 


the  deepest  water, 
which  runs  far  over 
toward  the  Canadian 
shore.  The  line  passes 
through  the  lonely  lit- 
tle isle  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  which  has 
never  been  trodden  by 
human  foot.  Right 
through  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall,  where  the  water 
is  greenest,  cutting 
the  densest  pillar  of 
spray — through  the 
inmost  convolution 
of  the  whirlpool  — 
through  the  calmest 
part  of  the  quiet  reach 
of  water  above  the 
Suspension  Bridge — 
through  the  maddest 
#  rush  of  the  rapids  be- 
low— goes  the  bound- 
ary line — ^leaving  to 
Canada  nothing  of  Ni- 
agara except  Table 
Rock,  which  yearly 
threatens  to  fall,  and 
the  half  of  the  great 
Fall :  while  to  America 
it  gives,  together  with 
full  one  half  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  the  varying 
beauties  of  the  lesser  Cataracts,  and  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  lovely  islands  which  gem  the 
Rapids. 

The  general  form  of  the  Fall  is  slowly  chang- 
ing from  age  to  age.  When  good  Father  Hen- 
nepin saw  them,  a  century  and  three-quarters 
ago,  they  presented  little  of  that  curved  and  in- 
dented outline  which  now  forms  their  most 
striking  peculiarity.  The  Fall  on  the  western 
side  extended  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the 
head  of  Goat  Island  to  Table  Rock,  which  term- 
inated in  a  bluff  that  turned  a  portion  of  the 
water  from  its  direct  course,  forming  another 
cataract  which  fell  to  the  east.  A  century  later, 
this  projecting  rock  had  disappeared,  but  the 
spot  which  it  had  occupied  was  distinctly  trace- 
able. From  the  character  of  the  strata  through 
which  the  water  has  slowly  worn  its  way  back 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  we  learn  what 
must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  Fall  at 
any  period  of  its  history.  Thus,  it  can  never 
have  overcome  the  descent  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  at  Lewiston  at  a  single  leap,  but 
must  have  formed  at  least  three  cataracts  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  rapids.  When  the  Falls 
occupied  the  position  of  the  Whirlpool,  three 
miles  below  their  present  site,  the  descent  was 
evidently  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or 
since.  But  there  never  can  have  been  a  period 
when  their  beauty  equaled  that  which  they  pre- 
sent at  the  present  age.  The  immense  breadth 
of  the  sheet  of  falling  water,  its  graceful  sweep 
of  curves,  and  the  picturesque  islands  that  stud 
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the  brink,  belong  solely  to  our  present  Niagara. 
The  Falls  recede  at  present,  we  are  told,  at  the 
rate  of  something  less  than  a  foot  in  a  year. 
Geology  is  able  to  predict  that  when  a  recession 
of  a  mile  has  taken  place — some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand years  hence — the  height  of  the  Fall  will 
be  reduced  by  a  score  of  feet.  Another  five 
thousand  years  will  subtract  two  score  more  of 
feet.  Ten  thousand  years  more,  when  the  Fall 
shall  have  worn  its  way  four  miles  farther  back, 
all  that  constitutes  Niagara  will  have  disappear- 
ed, and  the  whole  descent  will  be  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  rapids  like  those  near  the  Whirl- 
pool. 

It  is  strange  how  little  of  direct  human  inter- 
est is  connected  with  Niagara.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  it  would  have  been  a  sacred  spot 
with  the  Indians ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  graves  on  the  upper  extremity  of  Goat  Isl- 
and, no  special  memorial  of  the  aborigines  ex- 
ists here.  In  truth,  the  actual  North  American 
Indian  was  a  terribly  unpicturesque  and  un- 


heroic  animal.  The  Falls  have  been  known  to 
the  white  race  for  too  short  a  time  to  gather 
around  them  legendary  associations.  One  or 
two  points  are  associated  with  the  memory  of  a 
young  Englishman  who,  something  like  a  score 
of  years  ago,  set  up  as  the  *'  Hermit  of  the 
Falls.**  A  picturesque  little  break  in  the  Rapids 
between  Goat  Island  and  one  of  the  rocky  islets 
known  as  the  **  Three  Sisters,"  has  been  named 
from  him  the  *^  Hermit*s  Cascade."  It  is  a 
lovely  spot  by  the  side  of  which  one  may  lie 
under  the  overarching  trees,  and  while  away 
the  noontide  hour,  lulled  into  dreamy  slumber 
by  the  deep  voice  of  the  Cataract.  This  '*  Her- 
mit" seems  hardly  worthy  of  being  made  the 
hero  of  the  Falls.  Little  is  told  of  him  except 
that  he  was  fond  of  music  and  of  pacing  by 
night  along  the  margin  of  the  river ;  that  he 
was  alike  indisposed  for  human  society  and  for 
clean  linen.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  record  his  musings  in  Latin,  but 
as  no  fragments  of  these  were  discovered  after 
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his  death,  we  may  set  the  story  down  as  apoc- 
ryphal. A  deeper  tragic  interest  is  attached  to 
a  tale,  now  some  three  years  old,  which  will  be 
told  you  as  you  stand  by  the  margin  of  the 
Lesser  Fall.     A  party  of  visitors  stood  here,  in 


THE  SUSPRNSION  BRIDGE,  FROM  THE  MAID  OF  THE  MIST 

gay  discourse.  Among  them  were  a  young 
man,  his  affianced  bride,  and  a  laughing  child. 
The  young  man  caught  the  child  in  his  arms, 
saying  gayly,  **  Now  I  shall  throw  you  over." 
She  glided  from  his  hold  in  affright,  half  real, 
half  feigned,  and 
into  the 
he  sprang 
it  the  cur- 
s  stronger 
I  strength, 
^ept  them 
[own  the 
slope,  and 
Fall  Their 
mangled 
ised,  were 
d  from  the 
low. 
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not  that  you  catch  the  white  margin  of  the 
lower  Rapids  juet  where  the  SuBpension  Bridge 
stretches  its  slender  line  from  the  summits  of 
the  opposing  cliffs.  In  ^s  quiet  reach  of  wa- 
ter plies  the  little  steamer,  the  "  Maid  of  the 
Mist."  Afler  passing  the  ugly,  hustling  little 
village  growing  up  around  the  American  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge,  a  path  leads  through  quiet 
fields  and  woods  along  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice.  Here  and  there  some  tree  growing 
upon  the  brink  forms  a  safe  balustrade  over 
which  you  lean,  and  look  down  upon  the  green 
water  dashing  furiously  through  its  confined 
channel  far  below. 

The  Whirlpool,  three  miles  below  the  Falls, 
is  an  adjunct  worthy  of  Niagara.  The  stream 
makes  a  sharp  bend  just  where  the  channel  is 
narrowest  and  the  descent  of  the  Rapids  the 
steepest.  At  the  angle  the  current  has  scooped 
out  an  immense  basin,  around  whose  whole  cir- 
cumference the  water  circles  before  it  can  find 
an  outlet.  All  floating  bodies  that  pass  down 
the  river  are  drawn  into  the  Whirlpool,  where 
they  are  borne  round  and  round  for  days,  and 
weeks  sometimes,  it  is  said,  before  they  make 
their  escape.  A  practicable  path  winds  down 
the  bank  to  the  water's  edge 

The  character  of  the  banks  gradually  changes 
as  we  descend  toward  the  outlet  of  the  river. 
The  hard  limestone  overlying  the  softer  rock, 
and  forming  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the 
cJifiT,  becomes  thinner  ;  the  sloping  talus  at  the 


foot  grows  higher,  and  the  rocks  are  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  forest  growth. 

A  half  mile  below  the  Whirlpool  is  a  deep 
cleft  in  the  precipitous  bank,  which  is  connected 
with  a  wild  Indian  legend  ascribing  terrible  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  and  even  the  approach  of 
the  fatal  white  men,  to  an  unauthorized  viola- 
tion of  the  privacy  of  a  great  demon  who  once 
abode  here  This  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
tragedy  in  the  old  Franch  wars  A  convoy  of 
British  soldiers  fell  into  an  ambush  of  Indiant 
at  this  point,  and  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  slain  outright  or  driven  over  the  edge 
of  the  chasm.  The  little  rivulet  which  flowe 
over  the  brink,  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered,  and  thus  gained  the  name,  which 
it  still  bears,  of  the  "  Bloody  Run." 

Close  by  the  Devil's  Hole  the  railroad  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lewiston  to  the 
Falls,  gains  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  bank. 
From  this  point  downward,  it  is  excavated  in 
the  face  of  the  clifiT,  forming  a  steep  grade  to  ite 
bottom  An  almost  continuous  line  of  shanties 
occupied  by  the  laborers  engaged  m  the  excava- 
tion extends  along  the  very  verge  of  tl^e  preci- 
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pice.  It  was  curious, 
as  I  passed  along  in  the 
early  April  days,  to  see 
children  whom  we 
thould  scarcely  trust 
out  of  the  nurse's  arms, 
sprawling  upon  the  very 
verge  of  the  cliff.  The 
laborers  are  apparently 
aU  Irish,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy to  see  how  much 
more  intelligent  is  the 
aspect  of  the  younger 
than  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  by  their 
mere  physical  appear- 
ance those  who  were 
bom  under  the  freer 
and  happier  auspices 
which  surround  them 
here. 

At  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  the  Suspension 
Bridge  stretches  like  a 
slender  thread  across 
the  stream,  its  support- 
ing towers  resting  on  a 
ledge  above  the  level  of 
the  roadway.  No  line 
of  guards  watches  the 
quiet  frontiers  of  two 
great  nations.  The  sole 
police  is  a  small  boy  at 
the  gate,  and  the  only 
passport  demanded  is 
a  shilling  for  toll.  You 
climb  the  smooth  slope 
to  the  summit,  where, 
the  shattered  monu- 
ment to  the  noble  Brock 
is  the  only  memorial  of 
the  day  when  the  thrice- 
won  victory  was  at  last 
wrenched  from  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  ''«*  amkbicah  fall  bt  moonlight. 


A  flock  of  sheep  are  cropping  the  tender  herb- 
age;  a  couple  of  Iambs  have  found  a  shady 
resting-place  in  the  crumbling  archway  of  the 
monument.  To  the  right  the  white  village  of 
Lewiston  presents  an  aspect  of  bustling  activ- 
ity ;  while  to  the  left,  on  the  opposite  Canadian 
shore,  Queenstown  rests  gray  and  sombre.  At 
your  feet,  just  below  the  dilapidated  memorial 
of  war,  the  bridge — symbol  of  union — binds  the 
two  shores  :  may  it  never  be  a  pathway  for  the 
march  of  hostile  armies  ! 

There  are  two  or  three  things  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cursion which  must  sooner  or  later  be  performed. 
Some  bright  afternoon,  when  the  west  is  all 
a-glow,  as  you  sit  upon  Table  Rock,  watching 
the  clouds  of  spray  momently  torn  from  the  face 
of  the  descending  column,  the  guide  with  the 
hollow  voice,  whose  mission  is  to  conduct  vis- 
itors behind  the  great  sheet,  presents  himself. 
You  commit  yourself  to  his  guidance,  and  don- 


ning the  suit  of  yellow  oil-skin  follow  him  down 
the  spiral  staircase,  along  the  base  of  the  preci- 
pice up  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract.  You 
shudder,  and  hesitate  to  enter  the  blinding  spray 
along  that  winding  path  which  seems  in  the 
dimness  like  a  slender  line  drawn  upon  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  guide  whispers  a  word 
of  encouragement,  deftly  insinuating  how  boldly 
**the  lady"  trod  its  slippery  length.  You  take 
courage  and  advance .  Y  ou  can  scarcely  breathe, 
much  less  see — ^but  you  feel  that  the  torrent  is 
plunging  from  the  immeasurable  height  above 
into  the  unfathomable  depth  below.  Somehow, 
how  you  hardly  know,  you  have  passed  through 
the  thick  curtain  of  blinding  spray,  and  are 
peering  eagerly  into  the  gray  depth  beyond. 
You  are  on  Termination  Rock,  and  fiirther  than' 
this  mortal  foot  may  never  penetrate  within  the 
vail.  Whichever  way  you  turn,  it  is  all  cold 
gray  mist,   shrouding   the  overhanging  rock 
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and  the  over-arching  water  ahove,  and  the  pro- 
found depths  below  : — all  mist,  cold  gray  mist 
above,  below,  around,  except  when  you  turn 
your  eyes  back  along  the  path  by  which  you 
entered,  where  you  behold  a  strip  of  golden  sky 
between  the  grim  rock  and  the  edge  of  the  de- 
scending flood.  Drenched  and  dripping,  spent 
and  exhausted,  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  flung  by 
the  surf  upon  some  inhospitable  shore,  you  fol- 
low your  guide  back  along  the  misty  path,  and 
emerge  gladly  enough  into  the  clear  outer  air, 
into  the  free  sunshine,  and  beneath  the  bright 
sky.  You  have  been  within  the  vail.  As  you 
doff  the  heavy  oil-skin  integuments,  a  printed 
paper  is  put  into  your  hand,  certifying  that  you 
*'  have  been  under  the  great  sheet  of  water,  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Falls  to  the  termination 
of  Table  Rock,"  verified  by  the  signature  of  the 
proprietor  of  "Table  Rock  House."  Your 
guide  looks  on  you  complacently,  as  though  he 
would  assure  you  that  the  great  end  of  life  was 
now  attained,  and  you  might  take  up  your 
•'  Nunc  dtmittis.'* 

Or  you  take  your  place  upon  the  deck  of  the 
**  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  hard  by  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  are  steamed  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
cataract.  The  little  steamer  answers  but  poorly 
to  her  romantic  name.  She  swings  wearily 
from  her  moorings,  and  goes  panting  and  tug- 
ging up  the  current.  Yet  she  manages  to  hold 
her  course,  unless  the  wind  blows  too  strong 
down-stream,  and  slowly  wins  her  way  close  up 


to  the  huge  rocks  upon  which  the  waters  of  the 
American  Fall  are  broken  and  shattered,  into 
the  thickest  of  the  spray.  A  sharp  gust  of  wind 
tears  a  suddcji  rent  through  the  spray,  dashing 
it  in  arrowy  sleet  against  your  upturned  face ; 
but  through  the  rent  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
green  crest  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  sinking  grand* 
ly  into  the  ocean  of  vapor  below. 

Or  better  still,  on  some  calm  moonlight  night, 
you  invoke  the  aid  of  **  Charley  Jones"  or  his 
brother  **  'Ras,"  the  ferrymen,  and  glide  up 
along  the  foot  of  the  American  Fall,  keeping 
just  outside  the  dark  line  of  shadow.  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  weird  and  ghostlike  afl 
the  spectacle  before  you.  The  column  of  spray 
rises  from  the  blankness  below,  like  the  spectre 
of  some  gigantic  tree,  and  spreads  solemnly  up 
into  the  clear  air  above. 

The  mere  summer  tourist  sees,  however,  but 
half  of  Niagara.  In  the  winter  the  great  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  Fall  are  piled  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  frozen  spray  to  the  depth  of  half  a 
hundred  feet.  By  creeping  cautiously  up  the 
slippery  ascent,  you  may  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  cataract,  half-way  up  iu  height.  Every 
shrub  on  the  margin  is  loaded  with  glittering 
ice.  The  thick-branched  evergreens  are  bowed 
beneath  its  weight,  and  bend  to  the  ground  tike 
enormous  plumes.  The  face  of  the  cold  gray 
rock  is  cased  in  glittering  ice,  and  ribbed  with 
pillars  and  pilasters,  which  flash  back  the  re- 
flection of  all  gems,  in  the  slant  rays  of  the 
sun. 
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These  are  but  words,  and  words  can  only 
faintly  suggest  some  of  the  more  salient  features 
of  Niagara.  Even  the  painter's  pencil  is  in- 
adequate to  expre;is  that  in  which  lies  its  deep- 
est charm — everlasting  motion  and  perpetual 
change,  conjoined  with  an  all-pervading  sense 
of  unity.  The  artist  from  whose  labors  we  have 
so  largely  borrowed,  has  made  the  study  of  the 
Great  Cataract  a  labor  of  love.  He  has  sum- 
mered and  wintered  by  it.  He  has  painted  it 
by  night  and  by  day ;  by  sunlight  and  by  moon- 
tight  ;  under  a  summer  sun,  and  amid  the  rig- 


ors of  a  Canadian  winter,  when  the  gray  rocks 
wore  an  icy  robe,  and  the  spray  congealed  into 
icicles  upon  his  stiffened  garments.  The  sketches 
from  which  we  have  selected,  have  grown  up 
under  his  hands  for  a  half  score  of  years ;  ami 
we  can  not  doubt  that  many  to  whom  Niagara 
wears  the  face  of  a  familiar  friend,  will  find 
themselves  transported  to  it  in  imagination,  as^ 
they  look  upon  the  results  of  his  labors ;  and 
many  who  may  never  behold  the  Falls,  will  gain 
some  just  though  inadequate  conception  of  their 
magnificence  and  beauty. 
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A  RIDE  WITH  KIT  CARSON 

THROUGH  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT 

AND  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

BY  GEORGE  D.  BRBWBRTON. 

IT  was  some  time  in  the  boisterous  month  of 
March.  1848,  that  I  found  myself  on  board 
the  good  ship  Harrington,  then  lying  in  the  har- 
bar  of  San  Francisco  ;  but  only  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  passengers  to  take  her  departure  for 
Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Pedro ;  the 
last-named  port  being  the  place,  which  I  hoped, 
with  the  assistance  of  favoring  winds,  shortly 
to  reach.  I  say  I  found  myself  on  board  the 
Harrington  ;  now  be  it  understood,  that  my 
Unding  myself  in  so  unstable  a  position  as  that 
of  a  ship's  deck,  was  the  result  of  no  particular 
whim  or  fancy  of  mine  own,  but  rather  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  an  authoritative  old 
gentleman,  then  holding  military  sway  in  the 
Caiifomias :  which  mandate  having  come  in  true 
official  form,  duly  signed  and  sealed  by  order.  I, 
as  an  humble  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  **  Un- 
cle Sam,"  felt  bound  to  obey  its  requirements ; 
with  (to  quote  from  the  document  aforesaid) 
**as  little  delay  as  possible.'* 

San  Francisco,  in  those  palmy  days  of  the 
olden  time — at  least  five  years  ago — was  not 
even  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  present  capital 
of  our  new  *'  El  Dorado,'*  and,  consequently, 
the  departure  of  the  only  vessel  boasting  three 
masts  then  in  the  harbor,  was  a  kind  of  epoch, 
or  red-letter  day,  with  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Even  the  usually  deserted  beach  was 
enlivened  by  parties  of  sauntering  Californians, 
who  watched  our  movements  with  a  sort  of  idle 
curiosity,  smoking  their  eternal  '*  cigaritos,"  or 
uttering  an  occasional  *'  caramba"  as  the  strong 
wind  sweeping  down  the  bay,  disturbed  the  sand 
and  dust,  and  sent  its  blinding  shower  against 
their  faces. 

But  adieu  to  these  discursive  observations. 
Here  come  our  tardy  fellow-voyagers  —  but 
three  in  number,  it  is  true — but  far  too  import- 
ant personages  to  be  left  behind.  Our  anchor 
rises  rapidly  to  the  bows,  the  seamen  singing 
gayly  to  the  chorus  of  "  Fare  you  well,  Califor- 
nia gals ;  cheerily,  oh  cheerily."  And  now, 
the  Yerba  Bucna  hills  having  given  back  the 
last  echo,  we  lose  our  hold  upon  the  oozy  bot- 
tom, our  white  wings  are  fairly  spread  and  fair- 
ly filled,  and  San  Francisco,  with  its  sandy 
streets,  and  low  adobe  houses,  becomes  a  mere 
speck  in  the  distance. 

But  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  carry  the  reader 
with  me  to  a  dry  and  torrid  land  ;  and  as  I  have 
no  desire  to  toss  him  upon  the  long  surging 
swells  of  the  Pacific,  I  will  leave  it  to  his  imag- 
ination to  fill  up  the  hiatus  of  ten  days  of  alter- 
nate ship  and  shore,  storms  and  sunshire,  head 
winds  and  fair ;  with  all  the  weary  catalogue  of 
indescribable  nothings  which  while  away  the 
h«Mirs  for  the  traveler  over  the  trackless  roads 
of  ocean ;  suifice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  eleventh  day  from  our  departure  we  an- 
chored safely  in  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  some 
t:vt  hundred  miles  down  the  coast. 


The  tovrn  of  San  Pedro,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  consisted  of  only  one  rancho^  or 
Mexican  farm-house,  then  owned  and  occupied 
by  an  adventurous  American,  who  received  us 
with  great  hospitality,  and  very  kindly  offered 
my  friend  Dr.  D.  and  myself,  horses  to  convey 
us  to  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  (City  of  the 
Angels),  a  town  some  sixteen  miles  inland ;  at 
which  place  I  expected  to  meet  the  future  com- 
panions of  my  journey,  and  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  encountering  the  perils  of  a  trip 
through  the  Great  Sahara  of  North  America. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  quiet  denizens  of  a  city, 
whose  most  memorable  experience  of  life  on 
shipboard  is  confined  to  the  miseries  of  a  rough 
night  in  a  steamer  off  Point  Judith,  to  appreci- 
ate the  almost  ecstatic  feelings  of  delight  which 
stir  the  heart  of  a  landsman,  upon  being  released 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship's  deck  and  cab- 
in. The  very  earth  seems  greener,  and  the  sky 
brighter ;  in  fact,  all  nature  seems  to  be  in  holi- 
day-trim, and  to  have  ordered  a  new  suit  in  honor 
of  his  arrival ;  at  least,  it  so  appeared  to  me 
when,  on  the  day  following  our  landing,  the 
rising  sun  saw,  or  **  might  have  seen"  (as  a 
distinguished  modern  novcHst  says),  my  friend 
and  myself  mounted  upon  noble  horses,  and  all 
prepared  to  take  the  road  for  Los  Angeles.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  our  host  and  his  faiAily  had 
turned  out  in  force  to  make  their  adtoa  and  see 
us  off;  and,  considering  the  number  of  persons, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  witnessed  a  greater 
scene  of  noise  and  confusion.  Every  discord- 
ant sound,  of  which  a  California  farm-yard  is  so 
prolific,  seemed  present,  and  doubly  magnified 
to  grace  the  occasion.  Donkeys  braced,  Mex- 
icans chattered,  cocks  crew,  every  horse  in  the 
corral^  or  horse-yard,  seemed  determined  to  give 
us  his  farewell  neigh ;  and  amid  the  almost  stun- 
ning din  I  could  with  diflliculty  catch  the  part- 
ing words  of  our  host :  "  Good-by  ;  never  trou- 
ble yourselves  about  the  horses — but  take  good 
care  of  my  saddles.**  These  latter  articles,  I 
would  remark,  being  then,  in  the  almost  prim- 
itive state  of  society  existing  in  California,  re- 
garded by  their  owners  as  more  valuable  than 
the  animals  who  carried  them. 

The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  our  road  to 
Los  Angeles,  traversed  a  rolling  prairie,  some- 
times dotted  with  groves  of  stunted  trees,  but 
for  the  most  part  presenting  long  slopes  and 
ridges  of  grassy  fields,  rich  at  that  season  of  the 
year  in  flowers  of  every  dye ;  while  here  and 
there  appeared  a  raneho,  where  the  cattle  lying 
lazily  in  the  shade,  and  the  children  playing  at 
their  favorite  game  of  lassoing  each  other,  gave 
animation  to  the  scene,  and  completed  the  paint- 
ing of  a  beautiful  and  ever- varying  picture.  Put- 
ting our  good  steeds  to  their  work,  they  soon  took 
a  long  and  steady  gallop,  which  brought  us  rap- 
idly over  the  ground  ;  and  ere  many  hours  had 
elapsed,  the  white-walled  buildings  of  Los  An- 
geles opened  upon  our  vi^. 

Leaving  my  friend  at^the  door  of  his  own 
domicile,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  mess-n>om 
of  the  military  gentlemen  stationed  there,  and 
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received  from  the  dragoon  and  volunteer  ofH- 
eers  a  kind  and  hospitable  welcome.    Mr.  Christ- 


rrRBET  IN  THB  FUCBLO  LOS  AKOELES. 

opher  Carson  (or,  as  he  is  better  known,  Kit 
Carson),  the  guide  and  leader  of  the  party 
which  I  was  to  accompany,  not  being  in  town, 
although  soon  expected,  I  was  obliged  to  defer 
my  preparations  until  I  could  obtain  the  aid  of 
his  advice  and  experience ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
amused  myself  with  visiting  every  point  of  in- 
terest about  the  town,  riding  out,  smoking,  and 
now  and  then  flirting  with  some  fair  *'  senorita,'' 
thus  managing,  between  pleasant  friends  and 
dark  eyes,  to  pass  the  few  days  prior  to  Carson's 
arrival  pleasantly,  if  not  profitably. 

The  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  has  a  population 
of  several  hundred  souls  ;  and  boasts  a  church, 
a  padre,  and  three  or  four  American  shops ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  not 
over  one  story  high,  built  of  adobes,  the  roofs 
flat  and  covered  with  a  composition  of  gravel 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  mineral  pitch,  which  the 
inhabitants  say  they  find  upon  the  sea-shore. 
This  mode  of  roofing  gives  a  perfectly  water- 
proof covering,  but  has  the  rather  unpleasant 
disadvantage  of  melting  in  warm  weather,  and 
in  running  down,  fringes  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ings with  long  pUchiclcx  (if  wc  may  be  allowed 
to  coin  a  word),  thus  giving  to  the  houses  an 
exceedingly  grotesque  appearance;  when  the 
heat  is  extreme,  pools  of  pitch  are  formed  upon 
the  ground.  The  adobe  is  a  brick,  made  of 
clay,  and  baked  in  the  sun.  Walls  built  of  this 
material,  from  the  great  thickness  necessary 
to  secure  strength,  are  warmer  in  winter,  and 
cooler  in  summer,  and  are  therefore  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  than  either  wood  or  ordinary 
brick.  In  most  respects,  the  town  diflfers  but 
little  from  other  Mexican  villages. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  com- 
paratively idle  life  which  we  were  leading,  a 
friend  informed  me  that  Carson  had  arrived, 
and  would  shortly  join  our  party  at  the  mess- 
room.  The  name  of  this  celebrated  mountaineer 
had  become  in  the  ears  of  Americans  residing 
in  California  a  familiar  household  word ;  and  I 
had  frequently  listened  to  wild  tales  of  daring 
feats  which  he  had  performed.  The  narrators 
being  oftentimes  men  noted  for  their  immense 
powers  of  endurance,  I  had  caught,  almost  in- 


sensibly, a  portion  of  their  enthusiasm,  and 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  theme.  It  is  scarcely 
wonderful,  then,  that  I  should  in  my  mind's  eye 
(a  quiet  little  studio  of  mine  own,  where  I  con- 
jure up  all  sorts  of  fancies)  not  only  sketch, 
but,  by  degrees,  fill  up  the  details  of  a  character 
which  I  thought  must  resemble  the  guide  and 
companion  of  the  adventurous  Fremont.  My 
astonishment  therefore  may  better  be  conceived 
than  described  when  I  turn  both  sides  of  the 
canvas  to  the  reader,  by  drawing  the  picture 
as  I  had  dreamed  it  out,  and  then  endeavoring 
to  portray  the  man  as  he  really  is. 

The  Kit  Carson  of  my  imagination  was  over 
six  feet  high — a  sort  of  modern  Hercules  in  his 
build — ^with  an  enormous  beard,  and  a  voic^ 
like  a  roused  lion,  whose  talk  was  all  of — 
'*  Stirring  incidenU  by  flood  and  field.** 

The  real  Kit  Carson  I  found  to  be  a  plain, 
simple,  unostentatious  man ;  rather  below  the 
medium  height,  with  brown,  curling  hair,  little 
or  no  beard,  and  a  voice  as  so  A  and  gentle  as  a 
woman's.  In  fact,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  des- 
perate encounters,  whose  life  had  been  mostly 
spent  amid  wildernesses,  where  the  white  man 
is  almost  unknown,  was  one  of  Dame  Nature's 
gentlemen — a  sort  of  article  which  she  gets  up 
occasionally,  but  nowhere  in  better  style  than 
among  the  backwoods  of  America. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  sketch  Kit's  earlier  life 
and  adventures  ;  Fremont  has  drawn  him  with 
a  master's  hand,  and  my  inexperienced  pen  may 
not  improve  upon  his  description. 

In  making  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  only 
offered  my  humble  testimonial  to  the  sterling 
worth  of  a  man  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
my  guide,  companion,  and  friend,  through  some 
of  the  wildest  region^  ever  traversed  by  the  foot 
of  man. 

*'Kit,"  as  I  shall  often  call  him,  informed  me 
that  he  had  made  camp  at  Bridge  Creek,  some 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  Pueblo,  on  our 
road  to  the  Great  Pass,  by  which  we  purposed 
crossing  the  Califomian  mountains  and  entering 
into  the  solitudes  of  the  Sandy  Desert.  This 
camp  at  Bridge  Creek  had  been  established  by 
Carson  with  the  view  of  preparing  our  animals 
(many  of  whom  had  seen  hard  service)  for  the 
long  and  tedious  journey  before  them ;  and  a 
better  locality  for  our  purpose  could  scarcely 
have  been  selected.  Bridge  Creek  is  a  pretty 
little  stream  of  clear,  sweet  water,  fringed  with 
trees,  which  aflforded  plenty  of  timber  for  our 
corral.  On  the  plains,  in  ita  vicinity,  the  wild 
oats  grew  in  luxuriant  abundance,  furnishing  a 
rich  pasturage.  As  Kit  purposed  taking  up  his 
residence  in  camp,  a  variety  of  reasons  induced 
me  to  accompany  him.  For  one  thing,  I  had 
grown  heartily  tired  of  fleas,  with  which  the 
houses  in  town  are  densely  populated  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  I  wished  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  sort  of  gipsy-life  which  I  must  necessarily 
lead  for  some  months  to  come.  So,  having  con- 
cluded that  an  immediate  commencement  of  my 
education  in  this  respect  woukl  render  its  pri- 
vations easier  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  I 
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provided  myself  witli  a  lin-platOf  a  tin-cup,  which 
nii^ht  hftld  about  a  quart,  for  no  true  mountain- 
eer ever  drinks  less  than  that  amount  of  coffee 
at  a  sittingr— if  he  can  get  it.  To  these  articles 
I  added  a  common  fork,  a  large  bowie-knife, 
and  a  rifle; — and  thus,  having  furnished  my 
.table  and  armory,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the  bed-chamber  portion  of  the  establishment. 
Here  my  preparations  were  equally  simple  and 
unpretending:  two  Mexican  blankets  serving 
me  at  once  for  mattress,  sheets,  and  pillow- 
cases, while  my  saddle  gave  a  rude,  but  never- 
tailing  pillow.  Imagine  me,  then,  fuUy  equip- 
ped, and  prepared  to  take  up  my  abode  under 
the  flrst  tree,  if  the  good  of  the  service  should 
require  it. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Oarson  and  myself, 
mounted  upon  a  couple  of  stout  mules,  left  the 
Pueblo  behind  us,  and  after  three  hours'  riding, 
over  hills  and  dales  so  rich  in  flowers  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nature  had  contemplated  the  manu* 
facture  of  a  patch-work  quilt  upon  a  grand  scale, 
we  reached  the  spot  which  was  to  be  our  abiding 
plaoe  for  nearly  a  month.  Here  I  found  the 
men,  twenty  in  number,  who  had  been  hired  for 
the  expedition,  all  busily  employed  in  taking 
care  of  our  large  caballada  of  mules  and  horses ; 
many  of  these  men  were  noted  woodsmen,  old 
companions  of  Carson's  in  his  explorations  with 
Fremont ;  while  others,  again,  were  almost  as 
ignorant  of  mountain  life  as  myself;  knowing 
nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  a  pack-saddle,  and 
keeping  at  a  most  respectful  distance  from  the 
heels  of  a  kicking  mule. 

Our  daily  routine  of  life  while  sojourning  at 


Bridge  Creek,  was  certainly  primitive  in  iti 
simplicity.  Shortly  after  sunrise  the  camp 
was  awakened,  the  animals  released  from  their 
confinement  in  the  corraly  and  driven  to  water, 
from  thence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  fields  of 
wild  oats  where  each  mule  being  secured  by  a 
hmg  Ttala  (a  kind  of  strong  Mexican  rope  made 
by  twisting  thongs  of  hide  together),  to  an  iron 
picket-pin  driven  into  the  ground,  was  permitted 
to  graze  until  sunset,  when  the  drove  were  again 
watered  and  secured  in  the  corral  for  the  night. 
The  habits  of  the  Califomian  mule  are  rather 
peculiar.  Though  very  cautious  animals  when 
relying  solely  upon  their  own  judgment — under 
which  circumstances  they  generally  get  along 
very  well— they  would  appear  to  have  a  consci- 
ousness of  their  own  inferiority,  which  induces 
them  to  entertain  a  great  regard  for  the  sagacity 
of  the  horse,  and  particularly  for  that  of  a  white 
mare.  Now  why  the  "  gray  mare'*  should  be 
the  *' better  horse"  in  their  estimation,  I  can 
not  say,  but  such  is  certainly  the  fad ;  and  the 
wily  Califiimians  taking  advantage  of  this  ami- 
able weakness,  are  in  the  halnt  of  employing  a 
steady  old  white  mare  of  known  gentleness  and 
good  character  to  act  as  a  kind  of  mother  and 
guide  to  each  drove  of  unruly  mules.  This  ani- 
mal is  sometimes  called  the  *'  bell  mare*'  from  a 
large  bell  which  they  attach  to  her  neck,  to  the 
tinklings  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  mule 
in  the  cahallaia  becomes  an  obedient  slave.  In 
conformity  with  so  excellent  a  custom  we  had 
destined  for  this  service  an  old  gray  mare  be- 
longing to  one  of  our  party ;  and  I  often  amused 
an  idle  hour  by  watching  the  court  paid  her  by 
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the  JoaiHiib  crowd.  To  be  allowed  to  grese  in 
hn  immediate  vicinity*  was  evidently  considered 
a  privilege  by  every  long-eared  lady  and  gen- 
tleman in  the  herd;  and  to  obtain  this  much 
coveted  position  many  was  the  quarrel,  and 
many  the  spiteful  bite  and  kick  given  and  re- 
ceived. But  the  old  mare,  like  a  philosophical 
beast  as  she  was,  looked  upon  all  their  atten- 
tioos  with  great  scorn  and  indifierence ;  or  only 
noticed  them,  when  annoyed  by  the  tmnult 
around  her,  by  using  both  teeth  and  heels  with 
wonderful  dextuity,  and  showering  her  blows 
with  great  impartiality  among  her  four-legged 
admirers. 

For  ourselves,  we  fished,  hunted,  and  prac- 
ticed rifle-shooting  (in  which  latter  accomplish- 
ment many  of  the  mountaineers  are  almost  in- 
credibly expert) ;  ami  when  the  evening  had 
fairly  set  in,  and  the  round  bright  moon,  peeped 
slyly  down  through  the  trees,  we  gathered  round 
our  fire  in  the  open  air,  with  the  bhie  heavens 
and  broad  spreading  branches  for  our  canopy, 
and  with  these,  with  songs  and  stories  not  the 
less  interesting  for  being  real,  and  in  many  cases 
the  personal  adventures  of  their  narrators,  we 
whiled  away  the  hours  so -pleasantly  that  it  was 
often  midnight,  before  wo  spread  our  blankets, 
and  laid  down  to  sleep  more  soundly,  and  dream 
more  sweetly,  than  many,  a  man  who  reclines 
upon  a  couch  of  down. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  we  should  take 
the  road  upon  the  4th  of  May  ;  and  having  pro- 
cured four  stout  mules,  already  experienced  in 
mountain  travel,  from  the  Quaitennaster  at 
"  Los  Angeles**  (two  for  riding,  and  the  same 
number  to  pack  my  baggage  and  provisions),  I 
purchased,  after  much  bargaining,  and  many 
serious  misgivings  that  I  had  been  sorely  cheat- 
ed, two  additional  mules  and  one  horse ;  which 
latter  proved  to  be  an  animal  of  terrible  experi- 
ences, being  troubled  with  some  painful  internal 
complaint,  which  induced  him  to  lie  down  when- 
ever his  rider  particularly  wished  him  to  stand 
up.  I  finally  thought  that  he  found  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment  beneficial,*as  he  seldom  crossed 
a  stream  without  rolling  himself  and  rider  in 
the  water.  Having  thus  got  together  seven 
animals  I  concluded  that  so  far  as  horse-flesh 
was  concerned  I  should  do  well  enough ;  but 
where  to  procure  a  proper  servant,  or  arriero  as 
they  are  called  in  Mexico,  to  pack  my  mules, 
and  take  charge  of  the  cooking,  was  a  problem 
which  seemed  more  thah  difficult  to  solve ;  at 
last,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  despair,  fortune 
appeared  to  &vor  me,  and  a  Mexican  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  cook, 
muleteer,  and  man  of  all  work.  A  single  glance 
at  Senor  Jesfis  Garcia  (I  will  give  only  two  of 
his  half  a  dozen  names),  convinced  me  that 
whatever  other  qualifications  he  might  exhibit 
he  was  certainly  old,  ugly,  and  possessed  of  a 
most  villainous  cast  of  countenance.  But  as  it 
was  a  sort  of  last  chance  with  me  I  was  fiiin  to 
receive  him  graciously,  and  after  asking  a  few 
questions  to  which  Senor  Jesus  replied  with 
all  the  volubility  for  which  the  Mexicans  are 


£imous,  I  felt  fully  satisfied  that^-^f  one  wei^ 
to  believe  his  own  account  of  his  manifold  peri^ 
fections,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  mulet^r— theris 
had  never  existed  such  a  paragon  of  virtue  and 
skill.  He  toiiid  pack  a  mule  in  the  twinklihg 
of  an  eye,  lasso,  and  ride  the  wildest  horse  that 
ever  ran,  and  as  for  honesty  **  £1  Teniente  might 
load  him  with  bags  of  uncounted  doubloons  and 
he  would  not  steal  a  single  medio." 

On  the  second  of  May  we  broke  up  our  camp 
on  the  Cre^,  and  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  from 
which  point  we  purposed  starting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  In  the  interval  weemployetl 
ourselves  in  making  our  final  preparations; 
drawing  rations  and  ammunition  for  our  men, 
and  dividing  our  provisions  into  bags  of  equal 
size  and  weight  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
packing  The  stores  provided  for  our  own 
mess  (which  had  been  increased  to  four  in 
number  by  the  addition  of  an  old  mountain 
man,  a  friend  of  Garson^s,  and  a  citizen  return- 
ing to  the  States) ;  cKHisisted  of  pork,  coffee^ 
brown  sugar,  **  Penole,"  and  "  Atole.'* 

The  two  articles  last  named  are  pecuHariy 
Mexican,  and  worthy  of  a  description.  Atole 
is  a  kind  of  meal  which  when  prepared  forms  a 
very  nutritious  dish  not  unlike  ^^mush,'*  both 
in  taste  and  appearance.  Penole  is  made  by 
parching  Indian  corn ;  then  grinding  it,  ami 
mixing  with  cinnamon  and  sugar.  This  condi- 
ment is  ahnost  invaluable  to  the  travelers  in  tho 
wildernesses  of  the  Far  West ;  as  it  requires 
no  fire  to  cook  it,  being  prepared  at  a  moment's 
warning  by  simply  mixing  it  with  cold  water. 
It  has  the  further  advantage  of  occupying  but 
little  space  in  proportion  to  its  weight;  but 
when  prepared  for  use,  it  swells  so  as  neariy  to 
double  in  quantity.  A  very  small  portion  is 
therefore  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  In  addition  to  these  matters,  we  car- 
ried with  us  for  our  private  consumption  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  meat ;  this  is  also  ob- 
tained firom  the  Mexicans,  who  cut  the  beef  into 
long  strips,  and  then  hang  it  upon  a  line,  expos- 
ing it  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind  until 
it  is  thoroughly  hardened.  When  they  wish  to 
employ  a  more  rapid  process,  a  rude  firatmework 
is  erected,  and  on  this  the  strings  of  meat  are 
laid,  a  slow  fire  being  kept  up  underneath  tintil 
the  whole  becomes  smoked  and  dried.  Beef 
prepared  in  this  way  will  keep  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  generally  sold  by  the  Mexican  vara  or  yard. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  of  May  at  length 
dawned  upon  us ;  and  although  we  were  all  up 
with  the  sun,  nine  o'clock  found  our  camp  in  a 
state  of  terrible  confusion.  I  have  ^rcady  stat* 
ed  that  some  of  our  party  were  inexperienced 
hands ;  and  as  packing  a  mule  is  not  always  a 
thing  to  be  learned  by  intuition,  they  certainly 
made  an  awkward  commencement  aX  their  new 
business.  I  have  since  bought  that  it  might 
have  been  amusing  to  an  uninterested  spectator 
to  watch  the  quiet  look  of  contempt  with  which 
our  old  stagers  regarded  some  poor  greenhorn 
who  succeeded  in  getting  the  pack  upon  his 
mule's  back,  only  to  behold  it  picked  off  by  the 
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iadii^nant  animal,  who  afWr  perfonning  this 
feat  would  turn  round  to  the  discomfited  pack- 
er with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  **  Well,  you 
haven^t  traveled,  that's  certain." 
.  While  others  were  thus  annoyed,  I  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  my  share  of  vexation ;  my 
pattern  of  a  muleteer,  Jesus,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  That  paragon  of  virtue  had  allowed 
himself  to  bo  seduced  by  a  new  pair  of  boots, 
and  a  trifle  of  clothing  which  he  found  in  my 
carpet  bag ;  and  if  he  had  not "  sloped  to  Texas" 
lie  had  at  all  events  migrated  to  parts  unknown ; 
ami  there  was  I,  a*^  the  last  moment,  with  seven 
animals  to  be  taken  care  o^  packed,  saddled,  or 
driven,  and  not  a  soul  to  attend  to  them.  Just 
as  I  was  about  giving  up  in  good  earnest,  a 
young  Mexican  came  up  to  me  and  requested 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Upon  questioning  him  Kit  recognized  him  at 
once.  '*  A  greater  rascal,"  said  Carson,  "I  don*t 
think  ever  lived  than  that  same  young  Mexican, 
but  he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  a  mule.*' 

It  seems  that  Juan,  such  being  the  name  of 
my  new  applicant,  had  crossed  the  desert  once 
before  as  a  muleteer  to  an  American  trader; 
and  to  revenge  himself  for  some  ill  treatment 
real  or  fancied,  he  had  cut  holes  in  the  provision 
liags ;  by  which  means  their  contents  were  lost 
upon  the  road,  and  both  master  and  man  re- 
duced to  the  very  verge  of  starvation  before 
reaching  the  settlements.  As  I  could  do  no 
better,  I  concluded  to  employ  him,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  mental  determination  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  upon  Master  Juan,  and  bring  him  up, 
nautically  speaking,  with  *'  a  round  torn''  upon 
the  first  occasion  of  transgression. 

Juan  being  thus  duly  installed  as  my  mule- 
teer in  chief,  and  cook  in  general,  commenced 
operations  mslarUcr,  by  packing  my  moles  with 
a  celerity  which  fairly  astonished  me ;  for  in  a 
few  moments  the  heavy  loads  were  properly 
arranged,  and  my  mule  and  his  own  were  fairly 
saddled  and  bridled  It  was  fully  ten  oVlock 
before  our  party  finally  got  off  M'e  numbered 
twenty  hired  men,  three  citizens,  and  three 
Mexican  servants,  besides  Carson  and  myself, 
all  well  mounted  and  armed  for  the  most  part 
with  "  Whitney's  rifle,"  a  weapon  which  I  can 
not  too  strongly  recommend  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  frontier  service,  from  its  great  accuracy 
and  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order — an  im- 
portant point  in  a  country  where  no  gunsmith 
can  be  found. 

-  The  order  of  our  march,  unless  altered  by  cir- 
cumstances, of  some  peculiar  feature  of  the 
fjround,  was  as  follows.  Kit  and  myself,  with 
une  or  more  of  our  party  came  first,  then  fol- 
lowed the  pack  mules  and  loose  animals,  and 
in  their  rear  the  remainder  of  our  men,  who 
urged  the  mules  forward  by  loud  cries,  and  an 
occasional  blow  from  the  ends  of  their  lariats. 
Our  saddles  were  of  the  true  Mexican  pattern, 
wbodcn  trees  covered  with  leathers  called  ma- 
chccrt.  This  saddle  for  aervice  I  found  far 
superior  to  those  of  American  make,  being  both 
easier  and  safer,  the  great  depth  of  the  seat 


rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  the  animal  to 
dislodge  his  rider,  a  fact  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  fearless  horsemanship  for  which  Mexi- 
cans are  so  famous.  Our  bridles,  formed  of 
twisted  hide  or  horse  hair,  were  ornamented 
with  pieces  of  copper,  and  furnished  with  strong 
Spanish  bits.  As  for  our  spurs,  they  were 
sharp  and  heavy  enough  to  have  driven  an  ele- 
phant, not  to  speak  of  a  Californian  mule,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  more  unmanageable  beast  of  the 
two.  To  finish  the  details  of  our  equipments, 
I  will  describe  my  own  costume  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  style  of  dress  which  we  wore.  I  was 
attired  in  a  check  or  **  hickory"  shirt  as  they 
are  called,  a  pair  of  buck-skin  pants,  a  fringed 
hunting  shirt  of  the  same  material,  gayly  lined 
with  red  flannel  and  ornamented  with  brass 
buttons  (which  last  I  afterward  found  useful  in 
trading  with  the  Indians).  As  for  my  head 
gear,  my  hat  would  scarcely  have  passed  muster 
among  the  *'  Genins"  and  *'  Learys"  in  Broad- 
way— being  nothing  more  than  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  of  very  ordinary  texture  To  go  to  the 
other  extremity,  my  feet  were  cased  in  a  pair 
of  strong  cowhide  boots,  which  reached  almost 
to  the  knee.  My  weapons  I  have  already 
noticed ;  but  among  my  list  of  sundries  I  must 
not  forget  my  water  flask,  which  was  a  curiosity 
in  its  way,  and  as  1  have  not  as  yet  taken  out 
a  patent  for  the  invention,  it  may  give  some  in- 
genious Yankee  a  new  idea.  It  was  a  bottle 
made  of  porous  leather  which  held  half  a  gallon, 
and  suffered  just  so  much  of  the  liquid  to  soak 
through  as  was  requisite  to  keep  the  outside 
constantly  wet,  so  that  whenever  I  desired  cool 
water  I  had  only  to  hang  up  my  flask,  or  expose 
it  to  a  free  current  of  air. 

As  the  first  day's  march  was  intended  as  a 
sort  of  trial  trip,  we  determined  to  make  the 
distance  a  short  one,  and  encamp  for  the  night 
at  our  old  stand,  Bridge  Creek,  which,  as  I  have 
liefore  stated,  was  directly  on  our  way  to  the 
Pass;  and  it  was  well  that  we  did  so;  foi 
though  our  camping  ground  was  but  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  tne  Pueblo,  our  march  seem- 
ed more  like  a  chapter  of  accidents  than  a  pro- 
gressive movement.  Many  of  the  mules,  saddled 
for  the  first  time  in  months,  got  up  all  sorts  of 
ungainly  antics ;  and  were  as  vicious  and  ob- 
stinate as  possible.  We  had  scarcely  cleared 
the  town  when  a  tremendous  clatter  in  our  rear 
apprised  me  that  something  was  coming ;  and 
ere  I  could  turn  my  head,  a  pack-mule  passed 
me  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  with  her  head 
stretched  out  and  her  heels  flying  in  the  air, 
while  at  every  jump,  the  beast  flung  some  article 
of  my  personal  property,  right  and  leA,  here  a 
frying-pan,  and  there  a  bag  of  sugar,  while 
Juan  came  thundering  in  her  wake,  swearing 
indifferently  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  threat- 
ening all  sorts  of  personal  violence  to  the  long- 
eared  oflfender.  And  so  we  jogged  along  until 
sunset.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  tired  man, 
or  one  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  luxuries  of 
rest  and  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  could  have  been 
found  that  night  than  myself 
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By  sunrise  the  next  morning  we  were  on  our 
way  to  the  Pass,  and  a  hard  and  hot  day's  ride 
we  had  -of  it.  During  the  day  we  passed  the 
last  house  which  we  were  to  see  until  our  arri- 
val in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  capt 
^mauy  "  a  longing,  lingering  look**  behind.  Our 
camp  that  night  was  upon  a  rough,  and  stony 
hillside,  within  the  Pass.  I  remember  well 
that  I  felt  something  more  substantial  than  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf  under  me  during  the  night ; 
to  say  nothing  of  awakening  in  the  morning 
with  an  accurate  impression  of  divers  small 
geological  specimens  in  my  back  and  sides. 
But  these  were  minor  difficulties  and  a  mere 
foretaste  of  the  troubles  to  come. 

And  now,  dear  Reader,  as  I  am  about  en- 
tering upon  the  theatre  of  our  more  exciting 
travel,  I  will  remark  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  treat  the  subject  geographically,  geologically, 
or  botanically .  I  have  had  a  horror  of  the  **  olo- 
gies'*  ever  since  my  days  of  schoolboy  expe- 
rience, and  as  Fremont  has  described  the  coun- 
try, its  general  features  and  productions,  it  would 
t>e  not  only  unnecessary,  but  presumptuous  in  me 
to  portray  it :  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
to  such  such  scenes  of  incident  and  adventure 
as  might  prove  most  interesting ;  and — thanks 
to  Indians,  hard  travel  and  harder  fare — I  think 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  incident. 

My  sensations  upon  viewing  the  Great  Desert 
for  the  first  time  were  certainly  peculiar,  and  I 
think  that  they  who  know  the  country  will  ac- 
quit me  of  any  unmanly  feeling,  when  I  say, 


that,  as  my  eye  wandered  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  hot  sand  and  broken  rock,  I  thought  that  I 
should  not  altogether  dislike  '* backing  out.** 
But  we  were  '*  in  for  it,"  and  there  was  no  use 
moralizing.  Besides  I  soon  had  matters  of 
more  moment  io  occupy  me. 

Among  my  seven  animals  (of  whom,  to  criti- 
cise them  as  a  body,  I  can  safely  say  that  they 
appeared  to  be  about  equally  made  of  vicious- 
ness,  obstinacy,  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
laziness)  I  found  a  little  gray  mule  which  I  had 
reserved  for  my  especial  riding.  She  had  her 
unpleasant  peculiarities  top,  one  of  which  was 
that  it  generally  required  about  two  men  to  sad- 
dle her,  one  to  throw  her  down,  and  one  to  put 
the  saddle  on.  Another  amiable  failing  was  a 
trick  which  on  this  occasion  I  learned  to  my 
cost ;  though  perfectly  gentle  with  her  rider 
fairly  seated,  she  took  advantage  of  your  getting 
off,  to  look  quietly  round,  get  your  exact  posi- 
tion and  attitude,  then  let  both  heels  fly,  knock 
you  down,  and  be  off  like  the  wind.  We  had 
just  got  to  the  foot  of  a  long,  steep  sand  hill, 
when  by  some  ill  fortune  I  found  myself  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  our  men,  who  were  crossing 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  ;  my  saddle  slipping  at 
the  same  time,  I  dismounted  to  tighten  the 
girths,  when  my  **  gallant  gray"  at  once  prac- 
ticed her  favorite  manoeuvre,  leaving  me  '^hort 
de  combat^'*  doubled  up  on  a  heap  of  sand  in 
company  with  about  fifty  pounds  of  light  lug- 
gage, in  the  way  of  blankets,  gun,  and  ammu- 
nition, from  which  recumbent  position  I  elevated 
myself  just  in  time  to  behold  my  treacherous 
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lauie  under  full  sail  for  the  rest  of  the  caballada 
Talk  about  Job*8  troubles,  if  you  will ;  it  icas 
enough  to  make  a  minister  forget  himself  I 
did  swear  a  jittle,  and  once  I  leveled  my  rifle  at 
the  flying  steed ;  but  prudence  stepped  in  and 
whispered  that  one  live  mule  was  worth  ten 
dead  ones — particularly  on  the  road — so  I  deter- 
mined to  pocket  my  anger  for  the  present,  and 
shouldering  my  gun,  with  a  blanket  on  either 
arm,  I  trudged  up  hill  through  the  deep  sands 
for  nearly  a  mile,  when  just  as  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  stop  where  I  was  until  the  Diggers 
should  be  pleased  to  come  and  take  me,  Juan 
galloped  up  with  the  truant  mule  which  he  had 
captured  with  his  lasso.  I  can  assure  the 
reader  that  I  was  not  the  only  suflferer  by  the 
transaction. 

Our  route  for  several  days  lay  over  a  dreary 
waste,  where  the  eye  met  tho  same  eternal  rock 
and  sand.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  looks 
more  like  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano 
than  any  thing  else  that  I  can  compare  it  to; 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  men,  he  be- 
lieved "the  darned  place  had  been  a-flre,  and 
hadn't  got  quite  cool  yet."  Our  general  course 
was  by  the  great  Spanish  trail,  and  we  made 
as  rapid  traveling  as  possible,  with  the  view  of 
overtaking  the  large  Mexican  caravan  which 
was  slowly  wending  its  way  back  to  the  capital 
of  New  Mexico.  This  caravan  consisted  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  Mexican  traders 
who  go  on  one  year  to  the  Californian  coast 
wifh  a  supply  of  blankets  and  other  articles  of 
New  Mexican  manufacture ;  and  having  dis- 


posed of  their  goods,  invest  the  proceeds  in 
Californian  mules  and  horses,  which  they  drive 
back  across  the  desert.  These  people  often 
realize  large  profits,  as  the  animals  purchased 
for  a  mere  trifle  on  the  coast,  bring  high  prices 
in  Santa  Fe.  This  caravan  had  left  Pueblo  de 
Los  Angeles  some  time  before  us,  and  were 
consequently  several  days  in  advance  of  our 
party  upon  the  trail — a  circumstance  which  did 
us  great  injury,  as  their  large  caballada  (con- 
taining nearly  a  thousand  head)  ate  up  or  de- 
stroyed the  grass  and  consumed  the  water  at 
the  few  camping  grounds  upon  the  route. 
We  finally  overtook  and  passed  this  party. 
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aOer  some  eight  daya*  travel  in  the  Desert. 
Their  appearance  was  grotesque  in  the  ex> 
treme.  Imagine  upward  of  twe  hundred  Mexi- 
cans dressed  in  every  variety  of  costume,  from 
the  embroidered  jacket  of  the  wealthy  Califor- 
nian,  with  its  silver  bell-shaped  buttons,  to  the 
scanty  habiliments  of  the  skin-clad  Indian,  and 
you  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  their  dress. 
Their  caballada  contained  not  only  horses  and 
mules,  but  here  and  there  a  stray  imrro  (Mexi- 
can jackass)  destined  to  pack  wood  across  the 
rugged  hills  of  New  Mexico.  The  line  of  march 
of  this  strange  cavalcade  occupied  an  extent  of 
more  than  a  mile ;  and  1  could  not  help  think- 
ing, while  observing  their  arms  and  equipments, 
that  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  captured 
their  property,  and  driven  the  traders  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Many  of  these  people  h^  no 
6re-arms,  being  only  provided  with  the  short 
bow  and  arrows  usually  carried  by  New  Mexican 
herdsmen.  Others  were  armed  with  old  En- 
glish muskets,  condemned  long  ago  as  unserv- 
iceable, which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  loaded 
for  years,  and  now  bid  fair  to  do  more  damage 
at  the  stock  than  at  the  muzzle.  Another  de- 
scription of  weapon  appeared  to  be  highly  prized 
among  them — these  were  old,  worn-out  dragoon 
sabres,  dull  and  rusty,  at  best  a  most  useless 
arm  in  contending  with  an  enemy  who  fights 
only  from  inaccessible  rocks  and  precipices ; 
but  when  carried  under  the  leathers  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  tied  with  all  the  manifold  straps  and 
knots  with  which  the  Mexican  secures  them, 
perfectly  worthless  even  at  close  quarters. 

Near  this  motley  crowd  we  sojourned  for  one 
night ;  and  passing  through  their  camp  after 
dark,  I  was  struck  with  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Their  pack-saddles  and  bales  had  been 
taken  oflf  and  carefully  piled,  so  as  not  only  to 
protect  them  from  damp,  but  to  form  a  sort  of 
barricade  or  fort  for  their  owner.  From  one 
side  to  the  other  of  these  little  corrals  of  goods 
a  Mexican  blanket  was  stretched,  under  which 
the  trader  lay  smoking  his  cigarrito,  while  his 
Mexican  servant  or  slave — for  they  are  little 
better — prepared  his  coflfee  and  **  atole.'* 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  great  caravan  I  had 
gone  aside  from  our  trail,  and  found  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  looked  clear  and  tempt- 
ing, in  a  deep  crevice  among  the  rocks  The 
noon-day  sun  shone  fiercely  upon  the  burning 
sand,  and  my  mouth  was  parched  with  thirst ; 
but  though  longing  to  drink,  the  water  was  in 
so  inaccessible  a  position  that,  without  some 
vessel  in  which  to  draw  it  from  the  chasm,  my 
case  would  have  been  but  little  better  than  that 
of  Tantalus.  I  looked  in  vain  for  my  ordinary 
drinking  cup,  but  Senor  Juan,  with  great  fore- 
thought for  his  own  conrfbrt,  had  fastened  it  to 
his  saddle  before  starting.  As  I  stood  racking 
my  brain  to  discover  some  expedient  which 
might  overcome  the  difficulty,  I  espied  a  human 
skeleton  near  me.  A  thought  struck  me.  I  re- 
membered Byron,  and  his  libations  from  the 
skull ;  and,  revolting  as  it  would  have  been  un- 
der different  circumstances,  my  strong  neces- 


sity compelled  me  to  make  use  of  it  So  I  drank 
a  most  grateful  draught  of  water  firom  the  bleach- 
ing bone,  and  then  sat  down  to  moralize  upon 
the  event,  and  wonder  to  whom  it  had  belong- 
ed, and  how  its  owner  died ;  the  result  of  all  of 
which  was,  that  I  felt  much  obliged  to  the  un- 
known individual  for  the  use  of  that  which  could 
by  no  possibility  be  of  any  further  service  to 
him ;  and  as  a  committee  of  one,  sitting  alone 
in  the  desert  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  I  voted 
him  my  thanks  accordingly. 

I  have  heretofore  briefly  mentioned  my  Mex* 
ican  servant  Juan,  to  whom  Carson  had  given 
so  indifferent  a  character.  This  scapegrace  had 
for  some  days  shown  a  disposition  to  give  trouv 
ble  in  various  ways ;  bnt  we  bad  come.  to.  nd 
open  rupture  until  one. afternoon,  when  riding 
in  the  advance,  I  looked  back  and  observed  th^ 
**reata'^  of  my  pack-mule  dragging  upon  the 
ground.  Calting  to  Juan  to  secure  it,  !•  code 
on,  thinking  that  my  orders  had  been  attended 
to.  Now  it  sp  happened  at  that  particular  mof 
ment  that  Seiior  Juan  was  engaged  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Mexican  friend  and  bis  cigarrito 
in  making  himself  exceedingly  comibrtable ;  and 
upon  again  turning  my  head  I  found  tny  reaia 
in  a  worse  way  than  before.  **  Now,''  said  Kit\ 
''  that  feUow  is  trying  whicKis  to  be  the:master, 
you  or  he,  and  I  should  «dvise  you  U>  give  him 
a  lesson  which  he  will,  remember :  if  W4  were 
nearer  the  settlements  I  would  not  recommend 
it,  for  he  would  certainly  desert  and  carry  your 
animals  with  him ;  but  as  it  is,  he  will,  not  dare 
to  leave  the  party,  for  fear  of  .the  Indians.*'  As 
I  fully  concurred  in  Carson*s  opinion,  and  felt 
moreover  that  the  period  had  arrived  for  bfing- 
ing  up  Senor  Juan  with  the  *'  round  turn"  I  had 
mentally  promised  him,  I  simply  rode  back,  and 
without  any  particular  explanation,  knocked  the 
fellow  off  his  mule.  It  was  the  first  lesson  and 
the  last  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  read  him. 
Juan  gave  me,  it  is  true,  a  most  diabolical  look 
upon  remounting,  which  made  me  careful  of  my 
pistols  for  a  night  or  two  afterward;  but  he 
was  conquered,  and  in  future  I  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  any  negligence. 

The  only  living  creatures  which  inhabit  the 
desert  except  the  prowling  Diggers,  are  a  small 
rabbit  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  existing 
I  can  scarce  say  how,  lizards  in  great  quantities, 
and  a  small  but  very  venomous  description  of 
rattlesnake ;  with  the  last  named  reptile  I  was 
destined  during  my  sojourn  in  this  region  to 
have  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  interview. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night ;  I  had,  as 
was  my  custom,  spread  my  saddle  leathers  for 
a  bed,  and  drawn  my  blanket  loosely  around 
me.  Weary  with  the  day's  march  I  had  been 
sleeping  soundly  for  several  hours,  when  about 
midnight  I  awoke  suddenly,  with  an  unaccount- 
able feeling  of  dread  :  it  roust  have  been  a  sort 
of  instinct  which  prompted  me,  for  in  a  moment 
I  was  upon  my  feet,  and  then  upon  removing 
my  blanket  found  a  rattlesnake  swollen  with 
rage  and  poison,  coiled  and  ready  to  strike.  I 
drew  away  the  machecrt  which  served  as  a  mat- 
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tress,  intending  to  kill  the  reptile,  when  to  mj 
astonishment  it  glided  away,  making  its  escape 
into  a  small  opening  in  the  ground  directly  he- 
neath  my  bed.  The  whole  matter  was  explain- 
ed at  once ;  I  had  retired  early,  and  in  arranging 
my  couch  had  spread  it  directly  near  the  door 
of  his  snakeship's  domicile.  The  snake  had 
probably  been  out  to  see  a  neighbor,  and  getting 
home  after  I  was  asleep,  felt  a  gentlemanly  un- 
willingness to  disturb  me,  and  as  I  had  taken 
possession  of  his  dwelling  he  took  part  of  my 
sleeping  place,  crawling  under  the  blanket  where 
he  must  have  lain  quietly  by  my  side,  until  I 
rolled  over  and  disturbed  him.  I  can  scarcely 
say  that  I  slept  much  more  that  night,  and  even 
Carson  admitted  that  it  made  him  a  little  nerv- 
ous. Had  I  been  bitten  our  only  remedy  would 
have  been  some  common  whisky,  which  we 
carried  with  us  in  case  of  such  an  accident.  It 
is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  that  in  the  mountains 
strong  liquor  is  considered  a  certain  preventive 
to  any  ill  effects  from  snake-bites ;  to  administer 
it  properly  it  must  be  given  at  once,  and  in 
large  quantities,  until  the  patient  is  fully  under 
Its  influence. 

Our  daily  routine  of  life  in  the  desert  had  a 
sort  of  terrible  sameness  about  it ;  we  rode  from 
fifleen  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  water ;  occasionally  after  a  long 
ilrive  halting  for  twenty-fout  hours,  if  the  scanty 
grass  near  the  camping  grounds  would  permit 
it,  to  rest  and  recruit  our  weary  cattle ;  among 
our  men  there  was  but  little  talking  and  less 
laughing  and  joking,  even  by  the  camp-fire 


while  traversing  these  dreary  wastes ;  the  gloomy 
land  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  scanty  food, 
hard  travel,  and  the  consciousness  of  continual 
peril,  all  tended  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of 
animal  spirits.  Carson,  while  traveling,  scarcely 
spoke  ;  his  keen  eye  was  continually  examining 
the  country,  and  his  whole  manner  was  that  of 
a  man  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  respons- 
ibility. We  ate  but  twice  a  day,  and  then  our 
food  was  so  coarse  and  scanty,  that  it  was  not 
a  pleasure,  but  a  necessity.  At  night  every 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise;  the  men 
took  turns  in  guarding  the  animals,  while  our 
own  mess  formed  the  camp  guard  ^f  the  party. 
In  an  Indian  country  it  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance that  a  mule  is  by  far  the  best  sentry ; 
they  discover  either  by  their  keen  sense  of 
smell,  or  of  vision,  the  vicinity  of  the  larking 
savage  long  before  the  mountaineer,  experienced 
as  he  is,  can  perceive  him.  If  thus  alarmed, 
the  mule  shows  its  uneasiness  by  snorting  and 
extending  the  head  and  ears  toward  the  object 
of  distrust. 

During  this  journey  I  often  watched  with 
great  curiosity  Carson's  preparations  for  the 
night.  A  braver  man  than  Kit  perhaps  never 
lived,  in  fact  I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  what  fear 
was,  but  with  all  this  he  exercised  great  caution. 
While  arranging  his  bed,  his  saddle,  which  he 
always  used  as  a  pillow,  was  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  barricade  for  his  head  ;  his 
pistols  half  cocked,  were  laid  above  it,  and  his 
trusty  rifle  reposed  beneath  the  blanket  by  his 
side,  where  it  was  not  only  ready  for  instant 
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use,  but  perfectly  protected  from  the  damp. 
Except  now  and  then  to  light  his  pipe,  you 
never  caught  Kit  exposing  himself  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  camp  fire.  He  knew  too  well  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  tribes  among  whom 
we  were  traveling ;  he  had  seen  men  killed  at 
night  by  an  unseen  foe,  who,  vailed  in  darkness, 
stood  in  perfect  security  while  he  marked  and 
shot  down  the  mountaineer  clearly  seen  by  the 
fire-light.  **No,  no,  boys,"  Kit  would  say, 
**  hang  round  the  fire  if  you  will,  it  may  do  for 
you  if  you  like  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  a 
Digger  slip  an  arrow  into  me,  when  I  can't  see 
him." 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  of  Kit^s  quick- 
ness of  action  in  time  of  danger.  Some  inex- 
perienced mountaineer  had  given  the  alarm  of 
Indians  during  his  tour  of  guard  duty  at  night, 
or  as  Westernmen  sometimes  express  it  *^  stam- 
peded the  camp ;"  Kit  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an 
instant  and  while  yet  half  asleep  seeing  some 
dark  object  advancing  upon  him  through  the 
long  grass,  seized  one  of  his  unerring  pistils 
and  shot,  not  an  Indian,  but  his  own  particular 
riding  mule  right  through  the  head. 

When  the  hour  for  our  departure  from  camp 
had  nearly  arrived,  Kit  -would  rise  from  his 
blanket  and  cry  *'  Catch  up ;"  two  words  which 
in  mountain  parlance  mean.  Prepare  to  start ; 
and  these  words  once  uttered,  the  sooner  a  man 
got  ready  the  better ;  in  a  moment  the  whole 
scene  would  be  changed,  the  men  who  just  be- 
fore were  lounging  about  the  fires,  or  taking  a 
journey  to  the  land  of  dreams  were  now  upon 


their  feet,  and  actively  employed  in  bringing  up 
refractory  mules,  who,  true  to  their  obstinate 
nature,  and  finding  that  their  services  were 
about  to  be  required,  declined  any  forward 
movement,  except  upon  compulsion.  This  gen- 
erally called  forth  a  volley  of  oaths  from  their 
enraged  drivers — English,  Spanish  and  Cana- 
dian French  being  all  prolific  in  objurgations ; 
until  at  length  the  loads  were  fairly  secured, 
saddles  put  on,  and  the  pack-mules  having  been 
gathered  together  were  started  upon  the  trail ; 
the  old  bell-mare  leading  off  with  a  gravity  quite 
equal  to  the  responsibility  of  her  office.  Kit 
waited  for  nobody  ;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
tiro  in  mountain  travel  who  discovered  to  his 
sorrow  that  packs  would  work,  bags  fall  off,  and 
mules  show  an  utter  disregard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  one's  personal  property.  A  man  thus 
circumstanced  soon  learns  to  pack  a  mule  as  it 
should  be  done,  at  first,  put  on  his  saddle  as  it 
ought  to  be  put  on,  and  keep  his  arms  in  serv- 
iceable order;  or  if  he  don't,  Heaven  help  him ; 
the  sooner  he  gets  back  to  the  settlements  the 
better. 

In  crossing  the  Desert  it  is  often  necessary 
to  march  long  distances  without  water ;  these 
dry  stretches  are  called  by  the  Mexicans  "jor- 
nadas ;"  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  being 
a  journey,  but  in  instances  like  the  present  it 
refers  to  the  absence  of  water  upon  the  route 
traveled  On  the  *'jomada"  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Jornada  del  Muerto"  (the  journey  of  deathX 
the  distance  from  one  water  hole  to  another  caa 
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not  be  lesf  than  eighty  miles ;  and  on  account 
of  the  animals  it  is  highly  important  that  it 
should  be  traveled  at  once ;  to  accomplish  this 
we  started  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  reached  the  other  side  of  the  jomada  late 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  greater 
part  of  the*  distance  being  gone  over  by  moon- 
light. I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which 
that  night's  journey  left  upon  my  mind.  Some- 
times the  trail  led  us  over  large  basins  of  deep 
sand,  where  the  trampling  of  the  mules*  feet 
gave  forth  no  sound ;  this  added  to  the  almost 
terrible  silence,  which  ever  reigns  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  desert,  rendered  our  transit  more 
like  the  passage  of  some  airy  spectacle  where 
the  actors  were  shadows  instead  of  men.  Nor 
is  this  comparison  a  constrained  one,  for  our 
way-worn  voyagers  with  their  tangled  locks  and 
unshorn  beards  (rendered  white  as  snow  by  the 
fine  sand  with  which  the  air  in  these  regions  is 
often  filled),  had  a  wierd  and  ghost-like  look, 
which  the  gloomy  scene  around,  with  its  frown- 
ing rocks  and  moonlit  sands  tended  to  enhance 
and  heighten. 


BOULDER  IN  THE  ORBAT  DESERT. 

There  were  other  matters,  too,  to  render  the 
▼iew  impressive :  scattered  along  our  route  we 
found  numerous  skeletons  of  horses,  who  at 
some  former  period  had  dropped  down  and  died 
by  the  wayside.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  bleaching  bones  in  a  road  so  lonely,  in- 
duced me  to  ask  some  explanation  in  regard  to 
them  of  an  old  trapper  belonging  to  our  party. 
He  informed  me,  that  many  years  before,  Billy 
Williams,  a  mountaineer  almost  as  distinguished 
as  Carson  himself,  had,  in  some  interval  of 
catching  beaver  and  killing  Indians,  found  time 
to  gather  a  band  of  mountain  men,  with  the 
view  of  undertaking  a  sort  of  piratical  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  In  this 
enterprise  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enter  Cali- 
fornia, help  himself  to  upward  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred head  of  mules  and  horses,  and  regain  the 
desert  without  losing  a  man.  But  from  this 
point  his  troubles  began.  The  Catifornians, 
disapproving  of  this  summary  mode  of  treating 
their  property,  determined  to  pursue  and  retake 
it  by  force ;  and  to  carry  out  their  design,  fol- 


lowed closely  upon  the  trail  of  Williams*s  party, 
with  nearly  two  hundred  men.  Fmding  him- 
self  pursued,  the  mountaineer,  whose  men  were 
not  over  thirty  in  number,  pushed  on  with  all 
possible  speed ;  and  in  crossing  the  great  Jor- 
nada, lost  from  fatigue  and  overdriving  nearly 
one  thousand  head  of  his  ill-gotten  booty.  Ren* 
dered  desperate,  he  encamped  at  a  water-hole, 
some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  termination 
of  the  Jornada,  at  which  latter  point  his  pur- 
suers had  already  arrived  ;  Williams  remarking 
to  his  men,  *"  Well,  boys,  we  have  lost  the  most 
of  our  caballada,  but  we  have  live  hundred  ani- 
mals left ;  and  as  we  must  recruit  our  stock,  we 
will  just  stop  where  we  are  till  we  have  done 
so ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  those  Mexicans 
want  to  get  their  animals,  let  them  come  and 
take  them,  if  they  can.*'  In  accordance  with 
this  determination  Billy's  people  waited  three 
days ;  but  so  far  as  the  coming  of  their  enemies 
was  concerned,  waited  in  vain ;  their  courage 
bad  evidently  failed  them ;  and,  although  they 
could  pursue  a  retreating  foe,  they  felt  no  in- 
clination to  face  the  rifles  of  American  hunters, 
who  had  turned  like  a  stag  at  bay.  At  length, 
growing  tired  of  inaction,  and  exasperated  by 
the  loss  which  he  had  already  sustained,  Will- 
iams proposed  to  his  comrades  to  visit  the  (^al> 
ifornian  camp  by  night,  and  steal  the  horses 
upon  which  their  pursuers  had  followed  them. 
To  this  they  assented ;  and  that  evening  took 
from  their  enemies  every  horse  and  mule  which 
they  had  with  them,  leaving  them  to  return  as 
they  best  might.  This  feat  having  been  thus 
successfully  performed,  the  Americans  went  on 
their  way  rejoicing.  But  alas  for  human  ex- 
pectations !  as  though  to  mete  out  a  sort  of 
even-handed  justice,  it  was  destined  that  they 
should  be  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  drove 
off  their  whole  caballada,  leaving  them  to  find 
their  way  back  to  Santa  Fe  on  foot.  I  will  add 
that  it  is  rumored  that  Williams  curses  the  In- 
dians heartily  whenever  he  tells  the  tale.  Such 
is  the  story ;  but  beyond  the  dry  bones  upon 
the  Jornada,  I  can  bear  no  witness  to  its  truth. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  pass  this  portion  of 
the  desert  without  meeting  with  an  adventure, 
which  even  now  makes  my  heart  beat  quicker 
when  I  think  of  it. 

When  almost  midway  in  the  jomada,  we 
entered  upon  what  appeared,  by  the  uncertain 
light,  to  be  an  immense  circular  basin  of  sand, 
surrounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  so  distant 
that  the  eye  could  barely  make  out  their  dim 
outlines  against  the  moonlit  sky.  This  sand 
plain  must  have  been  fully  eighteen  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  we  had  barely  got  into  it  when 
one  of  my  pack-mules  kicked  off  her  load  ;  and 
by  so  doing,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Juan  and 
myself  to  dismount,  collect  the  bags,  and  repack 
the  animal ;  an  operation  which,  as  the  mule 
was  extremely  restive,  occupied  some  time  to 
perform  When  we  were  ready  to  start,  I  di- 
rected Juan  to  go  ahead  with  the  pack-mule, 
while  I  followed  slowly  in  his  rear.  Now, 
among  other  imperfections,  it  is  my  misfortune 
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to  be  very  absent-minded;  and  having  fallen 
into  some  train  of  thought  vrhich  I  wished  to 
raval  out,  I  threw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of 
my  mule,  and  jogged  along  slowly,  until  a  sud- 
den stumble  warned  me  that  we  were  getting 
into  rocky  ground  again ;  and  upon  looking 
round  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  our  party, 
I  found  that  they  were  not  only  out  of  sight,  but 
out  of  hearing.  Now  as  this  had  happened  to 
me  before,  1  did  not  give  myself  any  particular 
uneasiness  ;■  but  alighted,  thinking  that  I  could 
easily  retrace  my  road  by  the  track  of  the  mules* 
hoofs  in  the  sand,  and  thus  return  until  I  struck 
the  back  trail  of  our  caballada,  when  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  rejoin  them ;  but  my  horror 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  when  I  discovered 
that  the  strong  wind  which  was  blowing  had 
filled  the  hoof  tracks  almost  as  fast  as  they  had 
been  made,  so  that  all  trace  of  my  route  was 
gone.  My  situation  was  certainly  one  to  appall 
the  stoutest  heart ;  in  the  depths  of  an  almost 
trackless  wildemesss,  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  settlements,  and  perfectly  ignorant 
as  I  was,  not  only  of  the  locality  of  the  water 
hole,  but  even  of  the  general  course  which  Kit 
intended  taking,  I  saw  no  prospect  before  mo 
but  a  lingering  death  from  starvation,  with  none 
to  witness  my  sufierings— or,  at  best,  to  be  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  who  were  continually  lurk- 
ing about  the  Spanish  trail.  My  very  mule 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  my  uneasiness,  by 
snorting  wildly,  tossing  her  head  in  the  air,  and 
beating  the  ground  with  her  hoofs.  At  length, 
a  hope  dawned  upon  me.  I  had  often  heard  of 
the  great  sagacity  of  the  Mexican  mules,  and 
the  astonishing  distances  at  which  they  will 
scent  water ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  was  to  be  saved, 
the  mule*8  instinct  must  be  my  preservation. 
So  springing  upon  her  back,  I  gave  her  the 
spur,  at  the  same  time  uttering  the  cry  used  by 
Mexican  muleteers  to  encourage  their  animals ; 
then  flinging  the  reins  loosely  upon  her  back,  I 
left  her  to  take  whatever  course  she  pleased. 
For  a  moment,  the  animal  faltered  and  seemed 
uncertain,  then  bounded  madly  forward,  snuffed 
Ihe  air,  and  put  her  head  to  the  ground.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  with  a  wild  cry  and  a  shake  of 
the  head,  she  was  off  at  a  rapid  gallop,  never 
halting,  save  now  and  then  to  snuff  the  sand, 
until  she  had  carried  me  safely  into  the  very 
midst  of  our  party.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
felt  very  much  like  a  man  who- had  been  badly 
seared,  and  had  only  just  begun  to„  get  over  it. 
I  remember,  too,  making  a  resolution  never  to 
be  left  behind  again — ^which  I  kept,  at  least,  a 
week. 

The  Pau-Eutaw  or  Digger  Indians  (so  called 
from  the  roots  which  they  dig  fiom  the  ground 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  mberable  subsistence),  first  made 
their  appearance  shortly  after  we  had  crossed 
the  great  jomada.  Our  camp  was  then  situ- 
ated upon  the  borders  of  a  little  stream,  where 
a  few  scanty  patches  of  grass  afforded  some  re- 
freshment to  our  tired  beasts ;  and  our  party, 
with  few  exceptions,  besides  the  watchful  horse- 


guard,  were  stretched  upon  the  ground  resting 
wearily  after  the  long  night's  nde,  whieh  we 
had  just  accomplished.  Carson,  who  was  lying 
beside  me,  suddenly  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbowy  and  turning  to  me,  asked :  **  Do  you  see 
those  Indians  1"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
the  cfest  of  one  of  the  gravelly,  bluff-like  bilk 
with  which  we  were  surrounded.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  locality,  I  was  obliged  to 
reply  in  the  negative.  '*  Well,"  said  Kit,  "  I 
saw  an  Indian's  head  there  juet  now,  and  there 
are  a  party  of  at  least  a  doyen  more,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken."  Scarcely  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  when  a  savage  rose  to  his  full 
height,  as  if  he  had  grown  from  the  rocks  which 
fringed  the  hill  top:  this  fellow  commenced 
yelling  in  a  strange  guttural  tongue,  at  the  same 
time  gesticulating  violently  with  his  bands; 
this  he  intended  as  a  declaration  of  friendship : 
and  Kit  rising  up,  answered  him  in  his  own 
language,  "Tigabu,  tigabu"  (friend,  friend). 
After  a  little  delay,  and  an  evident  consultation 
with  his  people,  the  old  Digger  (for  such  he 
proved  to  be),  came,  at  first  rapidly  and  then 
more  slowly  toward  us,  descending  the  steep 
hillside  with  an  agility  astonishing  in  so  aged 
a  being.  Carson  advanced  a  short  distance  to 
meet  him,  and  again  renewed  his  assurance  of 
our  friendship ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  old  man 
had  been  presented  with  some  trifling  gift  that 
he  seemed  fully  at  his  ease,  and  yelled  to  his 
companions  to  join  him.  This  they  did  with 
evident  caution,  coming  into  our  camp  two  or 
three  at  a  time  uAtil  they  numbered  upward  of 
a  dozen.  The  old  man  had  evidently  been  sent 
as  a  sort  of  a  forlorn  hope,  to  fall  a  victim,  should 
we  be  inclined  to  hostility.  Our  Indian  visitors 
soon  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  were  hun- 
gry ;  to  meet  this  demand  upon  our  hospitality 
we  ordered  more  coffee  put  upon  the  fire,  and 
presented  them  with-  what  little  remained  of 
our  dried  beef,  which  having  got  wet  was  now 
both  spoiled  and  mouldy.  This,  disgusting  as 
it  was,  they  ate  voraciously ;  but  in  regard  to 
the.  coffee,  they  seemed  somewhat  doubtfiil,  un- 
til we  had  ourselves  drank  of  it,  when  they  fol- 
lowed our  example  without  further  hesitation, 
and  soon  emptied  the  kettle.  In  fact,  had  we 
been  disposed  to  furnish  the  material,  they  would 
have  devoured  our  whole  stock  of  provisions ; 
as  it  was,  seeing  that  no  more  was  to  be  had^ 
they  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  rubbing 
down  their  stomachs,  and  grunting  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  herd  of  well- 
fed  swine. 

We  were  just  arranging  ourselves  on  the 
ground  in  a  circle  for  the  purpose  of  smoking 
and  having  a  talk,  *'  a  la  Indian,"  when  a  new 
party,  with  a  large  drove  of  horses  and  mules 
made  their  appearance.  These  new-comers 
proved  to  be  a  small  band  of  Americans,  who 
were  driving  their  cattle  into  the  Eutaw  coun- 
try with  the  view  of  trading  with  that  tribe  of 
Indians.  The  owner  of  the  animals  and  leader 
of  the  party  was  a  Mr.  Walker,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Carson^s.   After  securing  his  caballada, 
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ajid  makimg  camp  in  our  'vkinity,  Mr.  Walker 
joined  oiur  party,  and  the  interrupted  council 
was  resumed. 

Though  this  was  a  state  occasion,  and  ob« 
which  required  due  gravity  of  countenance^  I 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  control  my  risiblee 
at  the  singular  scene  which  we  presented. 

Imagine  us  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
checkered  red  and  white,  with  here  a  half  naked 
Indian,  and  there  a  mountaineer,  almost  as  un* 
cputh,  in  his  own  peculiar  garb.  The  arms  of 
both  parties,  though  not  ostentatiously  display- 
ed (which  might  have  interfered  with  our  nego* 
tiation)  being  placed  where  they  could  be  reach- 
ed at  a  moment's  warning:  a  pipe  (Carson*s 
own  particular  *'  dudheen*')  being  put  in  requisi* 
tion  for  the  occasion,  was  duly  filled  with  to- 
bacco, lighted,  and  a  short  smoke  having  been 
taken  by  Carson,  Walker  and  mjself,  it  was 
then  passed  to  the  oldest  man  among  our  Indian 
guests,  who  took  two  or  three  long  whifis,  re- 
taining the  smoke  in  his  mouth,  until  his  dis- 
torted face  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
an  antiquated  monkey's  under  trying  circum- 
stances, that  I  had  all  but  disturbed  tl^  gravity 
of  the  assembly  by  bursting  into  a,  roar  of 
laughter.  The  old  warrior,  having  iirst  reduced 
himself  to  the  very  yerge  of  suifocation  in  hie 
anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  the  fragrant  weed, 
then  proceeded  to  utter  a  chorus  of  grunts, 
which  were  intended  to  signify  his  satisfaction 
either  in  meeting  us,  or,  what  is  quite  as  likely, 
in  the  flavor  of  our  tobacco.  The  pipe  having 
finally  gone  the  rounds  of  our  parti-colored  cir- 
cle, found  its  way  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
old  Indian,  who  having  placed  it  securely  in 
his  mouth,  seemed  to  continue  smoking  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind,  which  not  only  induced 
him  to  refill  it,  but  rendered  him  perfectly  in- 
sensible to  the  reproving  grunts  of  his  brethren. 
I  have  since  thought  that  the  old  warrior  may 
have  been  a  deep  politician  in  his  way,  and 
therefore  retained  the  pipe  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  his  talking,  which  might  have  obliged 
him  to  commit  himself  disadvantageously  upon 
some  diplomatic  question. 

The  talk  then  commenced.  Kit  told  as  much 
of  his  route  and  future  intentions  as  he  thought 
necessary,  though  I  doubt  whether  they  gained 
much  real  information ;  and  concluded  by  charg- 
ing divers  murders  and  outrages  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  to  which  our  visitors  belonged. 
The  Diggers  answered  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  bad  Indians  living  among  the  hills  who  did 
such  things,  but  that  for  themselves  they  were 
perfectly  innocent,  never  did  any  thing  wrong  in 
their  lives,  entertained  a  great  regard  for  the 
whites  in  general,  and  ourselves  in  particular ; 
and  wound  up,  diplomatically  speaking,  by  "  re- 
newing to  us  the  assurances  of  their  distinguish- 
ed consideration,"  coupled  with  a  strong  hint 
that  a  present  (a  horse,  or  some  such  trifle)  would 
not  be  unacceptable  as  an  evidence  of  our 
esteem. 

These  Digger  Indians  are  by  iarthe  most  de- 
graded and  miserable  beings  who  inhabit  this 


continent ;  their  bag-like  coveHUg  is  of  the  ¥«ry 
scantiest  description,  their  food  revolting ;  tiM 
puppies  and  rats  of  the  Celestials  being  almest 
Epicurean  when  oempered  with  a  Pau-Eutaw 
btli  of  lare.  Some  of  the  parties  which  I  hav» 
been  mentioning  brought  lizards  with  them  into* 
our  camp,  and  ate  them  raw,  or  with  no  further 
preparation  than  jerking  off  the  reptile's  faiK 
To  obtain  this  description  of  food  more  readily^' 
many  of  them  carried  with  their  arms  a  sort  of 
hooked  stick,  not  unlike  a  long  oane,  which  tbey 
use  in  capturing  then.  The  hair  of  these  sav- 
ages is  long,  reaching  nearly  to  their  Middle,  and 
almoet  as  coarse  as  the  mane  of  a  mule.  Their 
faces  seem  perfectly  devoid  of  any  intelleotual- 
expsessioUi  and— save  the  eye,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly keen — their  features  are  in  nowiee  re- 
markable. The  traveler  can  not  but  notice  a 
strong  similarity  to  a  wild  beast,  both  in  their 
manners  and  appearance.  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served them  turning  the  head  from  right  to  left 
quickly,  while  walking,  in  the  manner  of  a 
prairie  wolf  In  voracity,  they  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  an  anaconda  than  to  a  human 
being.  I  have  been  told,  by  those  who  know 
them  weU»  that  five  or  six  of  these  Indians  will 
sit  round  a  dead  horse,  and  eat  until  nothing  but 
the  bones  remain.  Unlike  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  steal  your  animals,  not  to  ride,, 
but  to  slaughter  for  food,  and  a  loss  of  this  kind 
is  rendered  doubly  provoking  to  the  trapper  from 
the  fact  that  they  invariably  pick  out  your  fattest 
and  best  conditioned  stocks  I  am  informed,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  story,  that 
they  will  even  sell  their  own  children  to  theCal- 
ifomians,  to  obtain  some  addition  to  their  scanty 
supplies.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
excuse  for  their  failings  in  these  respects ;  the 
miserable  country  which  they  inhabit  is  incap- 
able of  supporting  them,  and  the  surrounding 
tribes,  who  occupy  the  more  fertile  portions  of 
this  region,  look  upon  these  outcaste  with  a  sus* 
picious  eye,  and  are  unrelenting  in  driving  them 
from  their  hunting  grounds. 

The  arms  of  this  degraded  people  consist  of  a 
bow  of  uncommon  length,  and  arrows  headed 
with  stone ;  these  last  they  are  said  to  poison. 
In  regard  to  their  mode  of  obtaining  the  venom 
for  tius  purpose,  I  have  been  told  the  following 
story,  which,  without  attempting  to  endorse,  I 
shall  relate  as  it  was  told  to  me.  The  liquid 
which  renders  their  shafls  so  deadly  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  rattle-snake's  poison  with  an  ex- 
tract which  they  distill  from  some  plant  known 
only  to  themselves.  This  plant  would  appear  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  the  fabled  Upas-tree,  as 
the  noisome  vapors  exhaled  by  distillation  act 
so  powerfully  upon  the  procurer  as  to  destroy 
life.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  some 
moment  to  decide  upon  the  individual  who  is  to 
prepare  the  yearly  stock  o{  poison  for  his  tribe. 
Now  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  so  dan- 
gerous an  oflTice  would  be  shunned  by  all ;  but, 
on  the  contrary  (says  my  narrator),  a  yearly  con- 
test takes  place  among  the  oldest  squaws  as  to 
which  shall  receive  the  distinguished  honor  of 
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BBtriRcmg  her  \i£d  in  tha  caiisei  and  ihe  conflict 
ewdB  iit  4h0  appointment  of  the  Bncr,ennfu\  com- 
petitor,  who  does  the  work  and  pays  the  penalty. 
.  Our  Indian  visitors  rematned  with  us  all  day, 
hoping^  probably  that  some  present  wonld  be 
given. them;  an  expectation  which  was  never 
destined  to  be  fulfilled.  About  sunset,  Kit's 
usual  cry  of  *'  Catch  up  T*  warned  us  to  prepare 
for  the  road ;  and  while  most  of  the  men  were 
eng ag ed  in  packing  the  animals,  a  young  Indian 
(who,  by  the  way,  had  been  among  the  loudest 
in  his  protestations  of  good-will),  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  abstract  from  the  luggage  of  an  old 
mountaineer  a  tin  cup,  which  he  tossed  across 
the  creek  into  the  long  rushes  fringing  its  banks. 
Now  this  act,  although  certainly  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  was,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  a  most  ingenious 
mode  of  stealing,  as  the  cup,  even  if  it  had  been 
missed  amid  the  hurry  of  our  departure,  would 
h«ve  been  supposed  to  be  accidentally  lost ;  and 
the  almost  naked ^avagres,  who  had  evidently  no 
means  of  concealing  it  about  their  persons,  re- 
lieved, from  any  suspicion  of  dishonesty.  As  it 
happened,  I  was  the  only  one  who  perceived  the 
manoeuvre,  and  calling  the  man  to  whom  the  cup 
belonged,  I  informed  him  of  his  loss,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  the  offender.  He  was,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  an  old  mountaineer,  and 
long  oKpcrience  among  the  Indians  had  taught 
hmi  the  best  course  to  pursue ;  so  without  wast- 
ing time  and  words  in  expostulation,  he  grasped 
the  dishonest  warrior  by  the  hair  with  one  hand 
and  round  the  leg  with  the  other,  and  then 
plunged  him,  head  first,  into  the  creek,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  him,  under  penalty  of  death, 
to  swim  across,  find  the  cup,  and  return  it. 
This  the  savage  did,  though  with  evident  reluct- 
ance ;  and  as  he  stood  dripping  upon  the  bank, 
1  thought  that  1  had  never  seen  a  more  forlorn 
or  crest-fallen  looking  creature.  As  for  his  com- 
panions, so  far  from  expressing  any  indignation 
at  his  treatment,  they  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  a  good  juke,  and  laughed  heartily. 
Shortly  afler  our  departure  from  this  encamp- 
ment, we  perceived  smoke  rising  from  promi- 
nent hills  in  our  vicinity  ; — these  smokes  were 
repeated  at  various  points  along  our  route,  show- 
ing that  the  Diggers.for  some  purpose  best  known 
to  themselves,  thought  fit  to  apprise  their  tribe 
of  our  passage  through  the  country.  During  the 
following  day,  parties  of  these  Indians  showed 
themselves  occasionally  upon  the  crests  of  in- 
accessible hills,  but  seemed  unwilling  to  come 
within  gun-shot :  nor  was  it  until  we  had  gone 
two  days'  journey  from  the  camp  where  they 
had  attempted  to  steal,  that  a  few'  of  their  peo- 
ple mustered  courage  to  visit  us.  And  when 
they  did  so,  the  actions  of  the  party  were  so 
sttspiciouii,  that  Kit  concluded  to  retain  one  of 
their  number  (a  young  warrior  about  eighteen 
years  of  age),  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  their  good 
behavior  during  the  night.  Our  so  doing  ap- 
peared to  give  much-  greater  uneasiness  to  the 
tribe  then  to  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  who 
either  from  a  filing  of  security,  or  by  a  strong 


exerci.se  of  that  power  of  self-control  for  which 
the  North  American  Indian  is  famous,  exhib- 
ited no  signs  of  timidity,  but  made  himself 
perfectly  at  home  after  his  own  fashion.  Sit- 
ting beside  us  on  the  ground,  he  'conversed 
freely  with  Carson  in  the  low,  guttural  accents 
of  his  native  tongue,  which  he  eked  out  with 
gestures  and  figures  rudely  drawn  upon  the 
ground.  After  partaking  of  our  supper,  he  ^ 
stretched  himself  quietly  upon  a  blanket  which 
we  had  lent  him  for  his  bed,  and  was  about 
composing  himself  to  sleep  when  his  compan- 
ions set  up  a  most  dismal  howling  from  the 
adjoining  hills.  This  j^elling — sounding  more 
like  a  chorus  of  screech-owls,  or  a  troop  of 
hungry  wolves,  than  any  thing  else  I  can  com- 
pare it  to — was  rendered  doubly  mournful  by 
the  gloomy  shades  of  evening,  and  the  other- 
wise total  silence  of  the  hour.  This  disturbance 
was  finally  quieted  by  Kit's  replying  in  the  Pau- 
Entaw  tongue,  aided  by  the  assurances  of  the 
young  man  himself,  who  yelled  back  an  answer 
to  the  effect,  that  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  We  knew  too  well  the  treacherous  char- 
acter of  these  people  to  permit  this  Indian  to 
sleep  in  our  very  midst  without  some  guard 
over  his  movements  during  the  night ;  so  our 
own  mess  divided  this  duty  among  them.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  keep  the  first  watch  until  mid- 
night ;  and  I  remember  well  standing  beside  our 
temporary  captive  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  al- 
most envying  the  calmness  with  which  he  slum- 
bered, although  separated  from  his  friends,  and 
surrounded  by  those  whom  he  must  have  con- 
sidered the  natural  enemies  of  his  race.  I  must 
not  forget  to  say  that,  while  arranging  his  bed, 
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Ue  MkeU  for  his  bow  and  arrows,  which  I  haad- 
ed  him ;  these  ho  placed  carefully  beneath  the 
blanket  by  his  side,  explaining  to  me,  by  signs, 
that  the  damp  might  impair  their  efficacy  by 
relaxing  the  bowstring,  which  was  composed  of 
twisted  sinews.  ' 

The  night  passed  quietly  away ;  and  in  the 
monung  we  allowed  our  hostage  to  depart,  mak- 
ing him  a  few  trifling  presents  as  a  recompense 
for  his  involuntary  detention.  Among  these 
matters,  an  old  pair  of  pantaloons,  worn  and 
tattered  from  long  service,  seemed  most  valued 
by  their  new  possessor.  So  much  was  he  elated 
by  this  acquisition,  thai  it  seemed  difficult  for 
him  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  joy.  In 
fact,  no  city  dandy,  faultlessly  arrayed  for  the 
feshionable  side  of  Broadway,  could  have  ex- 
hibited more  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  strut 
and  air  than  our  untutored  Digger.  I  doubt  not 
that  hb  new  costume  made  him  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  his  comrades,  whose  principal  garb 
was  the  dress  with  which  Dame  Nature  had 
provided  them. 

At  ihe  Ar^iilette,  a  well-known  camping- 
ground  in  the  desert,  we  passed  a  day  and 
night.  This  dreary  «pot  has  obtained  amoum- 
fiil  notoriety  among  the  few  travelers  through 
these  sandy  wastes,  from  its  having  been  the 
theatre  of  a  tragedy  which,  though  I  have  heard 
the  tale  from  the  lips  of  Carson  himself,  and 
witnessed  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  victims,  I 
will  relate  in  the  words  of  Fremont,  who  has 
given  in  his  joilnDal  full  details  of  the  outrage. 
The,  Colonel  first  mentions  it  under  date  of 
April  24th,  1844,  when  be  says  : 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  were  surprised  by  the 
sudden  appearance  in  the  camp  of  two  Mexicans 
— a  man  and  a  boy.  The  name  of  the  man  was 
Andreas  Fuentes ;  and  that  of  the  boy  (a  hand- 
some lad,  eleven  years  old)  Pablo  Hernandez. 
They  belonged  to  a  party  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons, the  remaining  four  being  the  wife  of 
Fuentes,  the  &ther  and  mother  of  Pablo,  and 
Santiago  Giacome,  a  resident  of  New  Mexico, 
with  a  cavalcade  of  about  thirty  horses.;  they 
had  come  out  from  Puebla  de  Los  Angeles, 
*near  the  coast,  to  travel  more  at  leisure,  and 
obtain  better  grass.  Having  advanced  as  far 
into  the  desert  as  was  considered  consistent 
with  their  safety,  they  halted  at  the  Archilette, 
one  of  the  customary  camping  grounds,  about 
eighty  miles  from  our  encampment,  where  there 
is  a  spring  of  good  water,  with  sufficient  grass, 
and  concluded  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  the 
great  caravan.  Several  Indians  were  soon  discov- 
ered lurking  about  the  camp,  who,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  came  in,  and  afler  behaving  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  took  their  leave,  without  awak- 
ening any  suspicions.  Their  deportment  begat 
a  security  which  proved  fatal.  In  a  few  days 
afterward,  suddenly  a  party  of  about  one  hun- 
dred Indians  appeared  in  sight,  advancing  to- 
ward the  camp.  It  was  too  late,  or  they  seem- 
ed not  to  have  presence  of  mind  to  take  proper 
measures  of  safety ;  and  the  Indians  charged 
down  into  their,  camp,  shouting  as  they  ad- 


vanced^  and  discharging  flights  of  arrows.  Pab- 
lo and  Fuentes  were  on  horse-guard  at  the  time, 
and  mounted  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Indians  was  to  get  possession  of  the  horses,  and 
part  of  them  inunediately  surrounded  the  band ; 
but  in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  Giacome,  Fu- 
entes drove  the  animals  over  and  through  the 
assailants,  in  spite  of  their  arrows ;  and,  aban- 
doning the  rest  to  their  fate,  carried  them  odT 
at  sp^  across  the  plain.  Knowing  that  they 
would  be  pursued  by  the  Indians,  without  mak- 
ing any  halt,  except  to  shift  their  saddles,  to 
other  horses,  they  drove  them  on  for  about  six- 
ty mUes,  and  this  morning  left  them  at  a  water- 
ing-place upon  the  trail  called  Agua  de  Tomaso. 
Without  giving  themselves  any  time  for  rest, 
they  hurried  on,  lioping  to  meet  the  Spanish 
caravan,  when  they  discovered  my  camp.  I  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  taking  them  into  my  own 
mess,  and  promised  them  such  aid  as  circum- 
stances might  put  it  in  my  power  to  give.'* 

Under  date  of  April  25th  Colonel  Fremont 
again  alludes  to  the  subject,  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  journal : 

**  After  traveling  about  twenty-five  miles  we 
arrived  at  the  Agua  de  Tomaso— the  spring 
where  the  horses  had  been  left;  but  as  we  ex- 
pected, they  were  gone.  A  brief  examination 
of  the  ground  convinced  us  that  they  had  been 
driven  off*  by  the  Indians.  Carson  and  Godey 
volunteered  with  the  Mexican  to  pursue  them ; 
and,  weH  mounted,  the  three  set  oflf  on  the  trail. 
In  the  evening  Fuentes  returned^  his  horse  hav- 
ing failed ;  but  Carson  and  God^  had  continued 
the  pursuit.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
a  war-whoop  was  heard,  such  as  Indians  make 
when  returning  from  a  victorious  enterprise; 
and  soon  Carson  and  Godey  appeared,  drivung 
before  them  a  band  of  horses,  leoognised  by 
Fuentes  to  be  part  of  those  they  had  lost.  Two 
bloody  scalps  dangling  from  the  end  of  Godey*s 
gun,  announced  that  they  had  overtaken  the 
Indians  as  well  as  the  horses.  They  informed 
us  that,  after  Fuentes  left  them  from  the  failare 
of  his  horse,  they  continued  the  pursuit  alone, 
and  toward  nightfall  entered  the  mountains,  into 
which  the  trail  led.  After  sunset  the  moon  gave 
light,  and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moonshine 
until  late  in  the  night,  when  it  entered  a  narrow 
defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow.  Afraid  of 
losing  it  in  the  dariuiess  of  the  defile,  they  tied 
up  their  horses,  struck  no  fire,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  silence  and  in  darkness.  Here  they  lay 
from  midnight  till  morning.  At  daylight  they 
resumed  the  pursuit,  and  about  sunrise  dis- 
covered the  horses ;  and  immediately  dismount- 
ing and  tying  up  their  own,  they  crept  cau- 
tiously to  a  rising  ground  which  intervened, 
from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceit%l  the  en- 
campment of  four  lodges  close  by.  They  pro- 
ceeded quietly  and  had  got  within  thirty  or 
forty  yards  of  their  object,  when  a  movement 
among  the  horses  discovered  them  to  the  In- 
dians. Giving  the  war-shout,  they  instantly 
charged  into  the  camp,  regardless  of  the  num- 
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bdr  which  the  fonr  lodges  yrao\d  imply.  The 
'Indians  received  them  with  a  fliglit  of  arrows 
ehn^  from  their  long  bowe,  one  of  which  passed 
through  Godey*B  sUrt  collar  barely  missing  his 
neck  \  OUT  men  fired  their  rifles  upon  a  steady 
aim,  and  rushed  in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  iatally  piereed  with  buUets ; 
Che  rest  fled,  except  a  lad  that  was  captured. 
The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly  stripped 
off;  but  in  the  process,  one  of  them,  who  had 
two  i>alls  through  his  body,  spnng  to  his  feet, 
the  blood  streaming  from  hia  skinned  head,  and 
uttered  a  hideous  howl.  An  old  squaw,  possi- 
bly his  mother,  stopped  and  looked  back  from 
the  mountain  side  she  was  climbing,  threaten- 
ing and  lamenting.  The  frightful  spectacle  ap- 
palled the  stout  hearts  of  our  men ;  but  they  did 
what  humanity  required,  and  quickly  terminated 
the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage.-  They  were  now 
masters  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  pretty  little 
recess  in  the  mountain,  with  a  fine  spring,  and 
apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great  prep- 
arations had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  party, 
for  it  was  a  very  proper  place  for  a  reiidezvous, 
and  for  the  celebration  of  such  OTgies  as  robbers 
t>f  the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of  the 
hest  horses  had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut 
up ;  for  the  Indians,  living  in  mountains,  and 
<mly  coming  into  the  plains  to  rob  and  murder, 
tnake  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them. 
Large  eaKhen  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling 
and  stewing  the  horse-beef ;  and  several  baskets, 
containing  fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of  moccasms,  in- 
dicated the  presence,  or  expectation,  of  a  con- 
sidMable  party.  They  released  the  boy  who 
had  given  strong  evidence  of  the  stoicism,  or 
something  else,  of  the  savage  character^  in  com- 
mencing his  breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head,  as 
soon  as  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  killed,  but 
only  tied  as  a  prisoner.  Their  object  accom- 
plished, our  men  gathered  up  all  the  surviving 
horses,  fifteen  in  number,  returned  upon  their 
trail,  and  rejoined  us  at  our  camp  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  They  had  rode  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  the  pursuit  and  return, 
and  all  in  thirty  hours.  The  time,  place,  object, 
and  numbers  considered,  this  expedition  of 
-Carson  and  Godey  may  be  considered  among 
^he  boldest  and  most  disinterested  which  the 
-annals  of  Western  adventure,  so  full  of  daring 
deeds,  can  present.  Two  men,  in  a  savage 
desert,  pursue  day  and  night  an  unknown  body 
of  Indians,  into  the  defiles  of  an  unknown 
mountain— attack  them  on  sight,  without  count- 
ing numbers — and  defeat  t^m  in  an  instant, 
and  for  what  ?  To  punish  the  robbers  of  the 
desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Mexicans 
whom  they  did  not  know.  I  repeat,  it  was 
Carson  and  Godey  who  did  this — the  former  an 
American  bora  in  the  Boon's  Lick  county  of  Mis- 
souri; the  latter  a  Frenchman,  bora  in  St. 
Louis ;  and  both  trained  to  Westera  enterprise 
from  ^riy  life." 

Under  date  of  AprU  29th  the  same  writer 
adds: 

"  To-day  we  had  to  reach  the  Aithilette,  dis- 
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tant  seven  miles,  where  the  Meiican  party  had 
been  attacked ;  and  leaving  our  encampment, 
we  traversed  a  part  of  tbe  desert,  the  most 
sterile  and  repulsive  that  we  had  yet  seen.  Our 
course  vras  generally  north ;  and  after  crossing 
an  intervening  ridge,  we  descended  into  a  sandy 
plain,  or  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
grassy  spot,  with  its  springs  and  vrillow  bushes, 
which  constitutes  a  camping  place  in  the  desert, 
and  is  called  the  Archilette.  The  dead  silence 
of  the  place  was  ominous ;  and  galloping  rapidly 
up,  we  found  only  the  corpses  of  the  two  men ; 
every  thing  else  was  gone.  They  were  naked, 
mutilated,  and  pierced  with  arrows.  Hernan- 
dez had  evidently  fought,  and  with  desperation. 
He  lay  in  advance  of  the  willow,  half  feeing 
the  tent  which  sheltered  his  family,  as  if  he  had 
come  out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  repulse  it  from 
that  asylum.  One  of  his  hands,  and  both  his 
legs,  had  been  cut  off.  Giacome,  who  was  a 
large  and  strong-looking  roan,  was  lying  in  one 
of  the  willow  shelters,  pierced  with  arrows. 
Of  the  women  no  trace  could  be  found,  and  it 
was  evident  they  had  been  carried  off  captive. 
A  little  lap-dog,  which  had  belonged  to  Pablo's 
mother,  remained  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  was 
frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo :  he,  poor  child, 
was  frantic  wi^  grief;  and  filled  the  air  with  laln- 
entations  for  his  father  and  mother.  **  Mi  padre  ! 
mi  madre  /"  was  his  incessant  cry.  When  we 
beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  <mr- 
selves  the  fate  of  the  two  women,  carried  off 
by  savages  so  brutal  and  so  loathsome,  aU  com- 
punction for  the  scalped-alive  Indians  ceased ; 
and  we  rejoiced  that  Carson  and  Godey  had 
been  able  to  give  so  useful  a  lesson  to  these 
American  Arabs,  who  lie  in  wait  to  murder  and 
plunder  the  innocent  traveler.  We  were  aU  too 
much  affected  by  the  sad  feelings  which  the 
place  inspired,  to  remain  an  unnecessary  mo- 
ment The  night  we  were  obliged  to  pass  there. 
Early  in  the  moraing  we  left  it,  having  first 
written  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened, 
and  put  it  in  the  cleft  of  a  pole  planted  at  the 
spring,  that  the  approaching  caravan  might 
learn  the  fate  of  their  friends.  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  event  we  called  the  place  Agua  de 
Hernandez — Heraandez's  Spring." 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  foregoing  details 
were  narrated  to  me  by  Carson,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  affair,  while  we  were  en- 
camped upon  the  ground  where  the  murders 
were  committed.  I  remember  that  during  our 
visit,  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  was  enhanced 
by  a  coming  storm,  which  rendered  the  sides  of 
the  naked  Mwrras  still  darker,  and  muttered  sol- 
emnly among  the  hills.  The  bones  of  the  un- 
fortunate men  still  whitened  on  the  sand,  and 
one  of  the  skulls  which  the  Indians  had  thrast 
upon  a  pole  planted  in  the  ground,  betokened 
the  recent  presence  of  their  murderers. 

Upon  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Virgen 
(Virgin's  River),  we  found  the  '*  Indian  Sign,*' 
as  it  is  called  by  the  trappers,  growing  every 
where  more  plentifiiL  The  signal  fires,  too, 
were  still  continued ;  and  furnished  additional 
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evidence  that  our  presence  in  this  region  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust.    Among 


SKULL  OP  A   MEXICAH. 

oor  halts  near  the  Virgen.  we  stopped  at  the 
point  where  Fremont,  in  the  spring  of  1844, 
lost  one  of  his  best  men,  an  old  mountaineer, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  hostility  of  these  same 
Indians.  The  intrepid  explorer  has  thus  de- 
scribed his  murder  in  his  official  report ;  from 
which  valuable  document  I  have  already  taken 
the  liberty  of  quoting. 

Under  date  of  May  9th,  1844,  he  writes : 
**  I  had  been  engaged  in  arranging  plants ; 
and,  fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  fell 
asleep  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  awake  until 
sundown.  Presently  Carson  came  to  me,  and 
reported  that  Tabeau,  who  early  in  the  day  had 
left  his  post,  and,  without  my  knowledge,  rode 
back  to  the  camp  we  had  left,  in  search  of  a 
lame  mule,  had  not  returned.  While  we  were 
speaking,  a  smoke  rose  suddenly  from  the  cot- 
ton-wood grove  below,  which  plainly  told  us 
what  had  befallen  him ;  it  was  raised  to  inform 
the  surrounding  Indians  that  a  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  to  tell  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Carson,  with  several  men,  well  mounted,  was 
instantly  sent  down  the  river,  but  returned  in 
the  night,  without  tidings  of  the  missing  man. 
They  went  to  the  camp  we  had  left,  but  neither 
he  nor  the  mule  was  there.  Searching  down 
the  river,  they  found  the  tracks  of  the  mule, 
evidently  driven  along  by  Indians,  whose  tracks 
were  on  each  side  of  those  made  by  the  animal. 
After  going  several  miles,  they  came  to  the  mule 
itself,  standing  in  some  bushes,  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  side  by  an  arrow,  and  left  to  die,  that 
it  might  be  afterward  butchered  for  food.  They 
also  found,  in  another  place,  as  they  were  hunt- 
ing about  on  the  ground  for  Tabeau's  tracks, 
something  that  looked  like  a  little  puddle  of 
blood,  but  which  the  darkness  prevented  them 
from  verifying.  With  l^ese  details,  they  re- 
turned to  our  camp,  and  their  report  saddened 
all  our  hearts." 

**  May  lOth. — ^This  morning,  as  soon  as  there 
was  light  enough  to  follow  tracks,  I  set  out  my- 
self, with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  several  men,  in 
search  of  Tabeau.    We  went  to  the  spot  where 


the  appearance  of  puddled  blood  had  beeii  seen ; 
and  this,  we  saw  at  once,  had  been  the  place 
where  he  fell  and  died.  Blood  upon  the  leaves, 
and  beaten-down  bushes,  showeid  that  he  had 
got  his  wound  about  twenty  paces  from  where 
he  fell,  and  that  he  had  struggled  for  his  life. 
He  had  probably  been  shot  through  the  lungs 
with  an  arrow.  From  the  place  where  he  lay 
and  bled,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had  been 
dragged  to  the  river^s  bank  and  thrown  into  it. 
No  vestige  of  what  had  belonged  to  him  could 
be  found,  except  a  fragment  of  his  horse  equip- 
ment. Horse,  gun,  clothes — all  became  the  prey 
of  these  Arabs  of  the  New  World.  ,  Tabeau  had 
been  one  of  our  best  men,  and  his  unhappy 
death  spread  a  gloom  over  our  party.  Men  who 
have  gone  through  such  dangers  and  sufterings 
as  we  had  seen,  become  like  brothers,  and  feel 
each  other*s  loss.  To  defend  and  avenge  each 
other,  is  the  deep  feeling  of  all." 

As  an  apology  for  this  long  quotation,  I  may 
state  that  many  of  our  party  had  been  friends 
and  companions  of  the  unfortunate  Tabeau ; 
and  the  exciting  sensations  called  up  by  revisit- 
ing the  scene  of  his  tragic  end,  found  vent  in 
the  deep  and  general  feelings  of  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  our  mountaineers  against  the  tribe 
who  had  committed  the  murder. 

We  had  scarcely  been  encamped  two  hours, 
when  one  of  the  horse-guard  reported  that  he 
discovered  fresh  Indian  tracks  near  our  caballa- 
da,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had  just 
been  made  by  some  Digger  spy,  who  had  re- 
connoitred our  position  with  the  view  of  steal- 
ing the  animals.  With  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  the  spot,  it  will  hardly  seem  wonderful 
that  our  line  of  conduct  was  soon  determined 
upon.  Carson,  two  old  hunters  named  Au- 
chambeau  and  Lewis,  and  myself,  took  our 
guns,  and  started  upon  the  freshly-made  trail. 
The  foot-tracks  at  first,  led  us  through  the 
winding  paths,  along  the  river  bottom,  where 
we  were  obliged  to  travel  in  Indian  file ;  and 
then  turned  suddenly  aside,  ascending  one  of 
the  steep  sand  hills  which  bordered  upon  the 
stream.  There  we  lost  some  time  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  trail,  but  finally  recovered  it  upon 
the  crest  of  the  blufi*.  A  moment  after,  I  heard 
Kit  shouting,  **  there  he  goes ;"  and  looking  in 
the  direction  to  which  he  pointed,  I  saw  a  Dig- 
ger with  his  bow  and  arrows  at  his  back,  evi- 
dently badly  frightened,  and  running  for  his  life. 
Such  traveling  through  deep  sand  I  never  saw 
before.  The  fellow  bounded  like  a  deer,  swing- 
ing himself  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
very  uncertain  mark  for  our  rifles.  Once,  he 
seemed  inclined  to  tarry,  and  take  a  shot  at  us  ; 
but  after  an  attempt  to  draw  his  bow,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  hur- 
ried on.  Kit  fired  first,  and,  for  a  wonder, 
missed  him ;  but  it  was  a  long  shot,  and  on  the 
wing  to  boot.  I  tried  him  next  with  a  musket, 
sending  two  balls  and  six  buck-shot  after  him, 
with  like  success.  Auchambeau  followed  me, 
with  no  better  fortune ;  and  we  had  begun  to 
think  the  savage  bore  a  charmed  life,  when 
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Ijewis,  who  carried  a  long  Missouri  rifle,  drop- 
Iped  upon  one  knee,  exclaiming,  **  Til  bring  him, 
boys.'*  By  this  time,  the  Indian  was  nearly 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  approaching  the 
edge  of  a  steep  canon  (as  it  is  called)  of  rooks 
and  sand.  The  thing  was  now  getting  excit- 
ing, and  we  watched  the  man  with  almost 
breathless  care,  as  Lewis  fired ;  at  the  crack  of 
his  rifle  the  Digger  bounded  forward,  and  his 
arm,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  air,  fell  sud- 
denly to  his  side.  He  had  evidently  been  hit 
through  or  near  the  shoulder;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  such  is  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  so  great  their  power  of  endurance,  that  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  In  running, 
this  warrior  (who  may  have  been  an  inferior 
chief),  dropped  his  head-dress  of  fur ;  which, 
as  he  did  not  stop  to  get  it,  I  thought  might 
fairly  come  under  the  head  of  captured  prop- 
erty, and  took  it  away  accordingly.  From  this 
time  forward  we  bad  no  more  trouble  with  the 
Diggers. 

Our  adventures  in  the  desert  were  eventually 
terminated  by  our  arrival  at  **  Las  Vegas  dc 
Santa  Clara  i*^  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  was  to 
look  once  more  upon  green  grass  and  sweet 
water,  and  to  reflect  that  the  dreariest  portion 
of  our  journey  lay  behind  us,  so  that  the  sands 
and  jomadas  of  the  great  basin  would  weary  our 
tired  animals  no  more.  But  with  all  this,  dan- 
gers, hardships,  and  privations  were  yet  to  be 
encountered  and  overcome ;  the  craggy  steeps 
and  drifted  snows  of  the  Wah-Satch  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  many  a  turbid  stream  and  rapid 
river,  presented  obstacles  of  no  small  magnitude 
to  our  onward  progress.  But  with  a  better  coun- 
try before  us,  and  the  cool  mountain  breezes  to 
fan  our  fevered  limbs,  we  looked  forward  with 
stout  hearts  to  the  future,  doubting  not  that  we 
should  yet  attain  our  journey's  end. 
^  "  Las  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara"  to  the  traveler 
going  eastward,  must  always  appear  beautiftil  by 
comparison.  The  noise  of  running  water,  the 
large  grassy  meadows,  from  which  the  spot  takes 
its  name,  and  the  green  hills  which  circle  it 
round — all  tend  to  captivate  the  eye  and  please 
the  senses  of  the  way-worn  **  voyageur." 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  not  far  from  the 
Little  Salt  Lake  that  we  first  met  with  the  Eutaw 
Indians.  At  this  point  we  found  one  of  their 
principal  chiefs,  "  Wacarra,"  or  Walker,  as  he 
is  commonly  called  by  the  Americans.  His  en- 
campment consisted  of  four  lodges,  inhabited  by 
his  wives,  children,  and  suite  of  inferior  warriors 
and  chiefs.  This  party  was  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  great  Spanish  caravan,  from  whom 
they  intended  taking  the  yearly  tribute  which 
the  tribe  exact  as  the  price  of  a  safe-conduct 
through  their  country.  I  found  a  vast  diflference 
in  all  respects  between  these  Indians  and  the 
miserable  beings  whom  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
The  Eutaws  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  tribe  now  remaining  upon  this  conti- 
nent. They  appear  well  provided  with  fire-arms, 
which  they  are  said  to  use  with  the  precision  of 
veteran  riflemen.     I  remember  they  expressed 


their  surprise  that' the  white  men  should  use  so 
much  powder  in  firing  at  a  mark,  while  to  them 
every  load  brought  a  piece  of  game  or  the  scalp 
of  an  enemy.  Wacarra  (or  Walker,  as  I  shall  call 
him)  received  our  party  very  graciously ;  in  fact, 
their  attentions,  so  far  at  least  as  my  humble 
self  was  concerned,  became  rather  overpower- 
ing, as  the  sequel  will  show. 

We  had  been  riding  hard,  and,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  our  rations  were  both  poor  and 
scanty.  But  to  eat  is  a  necessity ;  and  when 
food  is  prepared,  to  secure  your  own  individual 
share,  even  under  such  circumstances,  becomes 
a  duty  of  considerable  importance.  As  our  en- 
campment was  not  over  a  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  lodges  of  our  Indian  neighbors,  we  had 
scarcely  sat  down  to  take  breakfast — it  ought  to 
have  been  called  dinner,  as  it  was  then  near  noon, 
and  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before — 
when  Walker's  warriors  joined  us.  Now  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  eat  a  meal  in  com- 
fort when  even  a  dog  looks  wistfully  in  my  face ; 
and  I  sat  gazing  in  some  perplexity,  first  upon 
the  tin  platter  which  contained  my  share  of  the 
atole,  and  then  at  the  capacious  mouth  of  a 
burly  chieftain  who  stood  evidently  waiting  for 
an  invitation  to  sit  down.  At  length  I  mustered 
my  courage,  and  by  various  signs,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending, 
tendered  a  gracious  invitation  to  my  red-skinned 
friend  to  join  me,  and  taste  the  aloU.  Now 
before  inviting  my  guest  I  had  fully  determined 
upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  pursue,  to  obtain  any  thing 
like  a  fair  proportion  of  the  meal.  My  plan  was 
this :  I  intended  to  try  my  pewter  teaspoon, 
with  which  I  hoped  to  consume  the  atole  faster 
than  my  copper-colored  friend,  should  he  eat 
with  the  long  sharp  knife  which  I  had  destined 
for  his  use,  fondly  trusting  that  he  would  cut  his 
mouth  if  he  attempted  to  handle  it  rapidly.  I 
have  since  thought  that  Mr.  Eutaw  saw  through 
the  whole  design,  for,  as  he  commenced  opera- 
tions, he  favored  me  with  an  indescribable  look 
and  grunt,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  knife  in 
his  hand  so  as  to  manage  it  with  its  back  toward 
him.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  my  chances  were 
small,  and  quickness  of  execution  every  thing. 
But  it  was  no  use ;  as  the  Western  men  say,  I 
was  "  no  whar."  I  worked  away  with  my  tea- 
spoon until  the  perspiration  fairly  streamed  from 
my  forehead,  bolting  the  hot  atele  like  a  sal- 
amander, but  all  would  not  do ;  the  Indian,  with 
his  broad-bladed  knife,  took  three  mouthfuls  to 
my  one,  and,  hang  the  fellow !  even  condescend- 
ed to  look  at  me  occasionally  in  a  patronizing 
sort  of  way,  and  nod  his  head  encouragingly. 
The  solid  portion  of  my  repast  soon  grew  **  beau- 
tifully less,"  but  before  it  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, the  Eutaw  grasped  the  plate,  and  passed 
it  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  stood  directly  behind 
him.  This  fellow  literally  licked  the  plate  clean, 
and  without  any  relaxation  of  his  almost  stoical 
gravity,  turned  it  upside  down,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  a  significant  grunt,  as  an  intimation 
that  a  further  supply  wopld  be  acceptable.     I 
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looked  ruefully  at  the  empty  dish,  but  the  dark 
eyes  of  my  guest  were  intently  regarding  me,  and 
I  had  no  time  for  meditation.  So  with  a  des- 
perate determination  to  do  nothing  by  halves,  I 
handed  my  large  coffee  cup,  with  its  precious 
contents,  to  the  chiefs  at  the  same  time  smiling 
as  amiably  as  my  experiences  would  permit. 
Now  this  cup  of  coffee  was  my  last  and  greatest 
dependence,  as  I  knew  that  nothing  was  to  be 
^ad  in  the  way  of  eatables  until  the  following 
day,  and  a  long  ride  lay  before  us.  So  it  was 
with  something  more  than  nervous  trepidation 
.that  I  watched  the  savage  put  the  cup  to  his 
iips.  Here,  too,  I  was  buoyed  up  by  a  delusive 
hope :  certainly,  thought  I,  he  cannot  like  coffee ; 
the  sugar  is  ailmost  gone,  and  the  beverage  so 
bitter,  that  I  hardly  fancy  it  myself,  and  this  fel- 
jow  ought  to  spit  it  out  in  abhorrence.  I  watch 
his  movements  with  breathless  anxiety — he 
tastes — -gives  a  grunt  of  uncertainty,  and  with- 
jQUt  lowering  the  cup,  turns  his  eye  to  me,  to  ask 
if  it  is  good.  I  shake  my  bead  negatively— could 
I  have  spoken  his  guttural  jargon,  I  would  have 
made  a  most  impressive  speech,  to  the  effect  that 
;coffeewas  a  great  medicine,  harmless  to  the  pale 
face,  but  certain  death  to  Indians  in  general  and 
EutawB  in  particular.  But,  alas !  my  sign  was 
.eithelr  unheeded  or  misunderstood.  I  sat  in 
speechless  agony,  while  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
was  gradually  elevated  in  the  air,  till — just  as  I 
was  about  conmiencing  an  expostulation,  my 
guest  uttered  a  satisfied  sigh,  and  passed  the  cup 
to  the  same  person  who  had  cleared  the  platter. 
It  was  all  gone—I  felt  it.  Yes;  '* before  you 
could  say  Jack  Robinson'*  the  second  Indian  had 
finished  it,  grounds  and  all,  and  placed  the  cup, 
bottom  up,  upon  the  ground.  My  meal  for  the 
day  was  gone ;  and  I  felt  that  to  ask  sympathy 
would  only  call  forth  a  laugh  against  myself  So 
I  kept  my  sorrows  within  my  own  breast  until 
some  days  afterward,  when  Kit  thought  it  one 
of  the  best  jokes  he  had  ever  heard. 

I  have  fancied  that  we  must  have  reached 
Little  Salt  Lake  upon  one  of  my  unlucky  days, 
for  it  seems  that  I  was  destined  to  be  cheated 
in  a  horse-trade  by  the  same  Indian  who  had 
consumed  my  breakfast. 

The  reader  will  probably  remember  my  de- 
scription of  the  horse  which  I  purchased  in 
California,  and  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  an 
animal  of  terrible  experiences.  I  had  found  him 
so  wprthless  upon  the  route  that  he  had  scarcely 
been  ridden ;  and  now  the  sharp  stones  of  the 
desert  had  injured  his  hoofs  so  seriously,  that 
I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  him  over 
the  rugged  country  which  remained  to  be  cross- 
ed. Accordingly,  I  had  the  miserable  beast 
duly  paraded,  and  having  got  him  in  such  a 
position  that  a  rock  at  his  back  prevented  him 
from  lying  down,  a  thing  not  to  be  desired  until 
the  negotiation  for  his  transfer  was  ended,  I 
proceeded,  by  means  of  signs  and  the  few  words 
of  Eutaw  which  I  had  learned,  to  open  a  treaty 
for  his  exchange.  My  Indian  friends,  after 
carefully  examining  the  animal,  sent  a  boy  for 
the  horse  which  they  wished  to  give  for  him. 


Pending  the  return  of  their  messenger,  they 
employed  the  time  in  destroying  what  little  of 
good  character  my  poor  steed  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, shook  their  heads  despondingly  over 
his  battered  hoofs,  and  grunted  hideously  in 
token  of  their  strong  disapprobation. 

The  perfection  of  horse-flesh  (which,  alas! 
was  soon  to  come  into  my  stock),  now  made 
his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  rough-looking 
Indian  pony,  who  might  have  been  twenty  years 
of  age  or  upward ;  his  Eutaw  groom  led  him 
by  a  hair  rope,  which  he  had  twisted  round  his 
nose ;  but  upon  a  signal  from  the  chief  the  lad 
scrambled  upon  the  animal's  back,  and  began 
putting  the  old  veteran  through  his  paces,  wl^ch 
seemed  limited  to  a  one-sided  walk,  and  a  gal- 
lop which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  wounded 
buffalo  bull.  As  a  'last  inducement  they  ex- 
hibited his  hoofs,  which  certainly  looked  hard 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  After  considerable 
hesitation  I  was  about  making  the  trade  upon 
equal  terms,  when  to  my  great  disgust  the  chief 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  think  of  parting 
with  so  valuable  an  animal,  unless  I  gave  him 
some  present  to  boot.  This  new  demand  I  was 
fain  to  comply  with,  and  parted  not  only  with 
my  broken  down  horse,  but  with  one  of  my  two 
Mexican  blankets;  and  many  was  the  time 
while  chilled  by  the  cold  breezes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  that  I  thought,  with  a  shiver,  of  my 
horse-trade  by  the  Little  Salt  Lake.      . ^ 

Before  leaving  this  encampment,  I  was  in- 
vited by  Walker  to  visit  his  lodge,  and  accom- 
panied him  accordingly.  These  lodges  are  made 
of  skins  sewed  together,  with  an  opening  at  the 
top  which  serves  as  a  chimney  for  the  smoke, 
the  fire  being  built  on  the  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  lodge.  Upon  entering  the  lodge  the 
children  crowded  round  me,  admiring  the  gaudy 
scarlet  cloth  with  which  my  leathern  hunting- 
shirt  was  lined ;  most  of  these  young  people 
were  armed  with  small  bows  and  arrows  which 
they  amused  themselves  by  aiming  at  me. 
Walker's  wife,  or  wives,  for  I  think  he  had 
several,  were  busied  in  their  domestic  avocations 
about  the  lodge,  and  one  of  them  (a  good-look- 
ing squaw  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  favoriteX  was  kind  enough 
to  spread  a  deer-skin  for  my  accommodation. 
Wishing  to  repay  her  courtesy,  I  called  my 
servant  Juan,  and  directed  him  to  get  a  brass 
breast-plate  with  the  letters  **  U.S.*'  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  which  I  had  among  my  traps, 
polish  it  up,  and  bring  it  to  me.  This  he  did, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  of  this  belle  of 
the  wilderness,  upon  receiving  the  shining  metal. 
With  the  aid  of  a  small  mirror,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  obtained  firom  some  passing  trader, 
she  arranged  the  breast-plate  (fally  two  inches 
square)  upon  her  raven  locks,  and  then,  with 
the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen,  marched  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  lodge,  looking  with  great 
contempt  upon  her  envious  companions.  It 
was  certainly  an  amusing  scene,  and  goes  to 
prove  that  vanity  may  exist  as  strongly  in  the 
I  character  of  a  Eutaw  squaw,  as  in  the  breast  of 
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a  city  belle ;  with  this  difference  perhaps,  that 
it  is  exhibited  with  much  less  taste  among  those 
whose  education  should  have  taught  them  better 
things. 


UTAH  LODOK. 

After  leaving  the  Little  Salt  Lake,  we  travel- 
ed over  or  near  the  Wah-Satch  Mountains  for 
several  days,  meeting  with  few  adventures 
worthy  of  note  until  we  reached  the  mountain 
snows,  which  even  in  the  month  of  June  we 
found  several  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  our  mules, 
who  had  never  seen  snow  before — ^having  been 
reared  among  the  sunny  plains  of  California — 
showed  great  uneasiness  upon  first  approaching 
it,  they  would  stop,  try  the  depth  of  the  drift  vnth 
their  hoofs,  and  hesitate  until  fairly  a  purred  into 


it  by  their  riders.  Upon  the  mountain  tops  we 
sometimes  encamped  upon  snow  heaps  many 
feet  in  depth,  and  while  thus  situated  my  mode 
of  protecting  myself  from  the  cold  during  the 
night,  was  as  follows.  I  made  a  small  excava- 
tion in  the  side  of  eome  drift  least  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  then  wrapping  myself  closely  in 
my  solitary  blanket,  I  spread  my  saddle  clothe 
beneath  me,  and  rolled  myself  into  the  hole, 
where  I  managed  to  sleep  pretty  comfortably, 
even  amid  the  snows  of  the  Wah-Satch  Mount- 
ains. 

In  this  same  section  of  country,  we  encamped 
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one  evening  upon  a  beautiful  little  lake  situated 
in  a  hollow  among  the  mountains,  but  at  so  great 


KRCAMPMSMT  IN  THK  8M0W. 

an  elevation  that  it  was,  even  in  summer,  sur- 
rounded by  snow,  and  partially  covered  with  ice. 
There  we  were  again  visited  by  the  Eutaw  In- 
dians, who,  as  usual,  behaved  in  a  very  friendly 
manner.  Our  provisions  had  now  become  so 
scanty  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  our  stock 
by  purchasing  what  we  could  from  the  Indians. 
From  the  party  who  here  visited  us,  we  man- 
aged to  obtain  a  portion  of  a  Rocky-Mountain 
sheep,  or  ^* big-horn,"  as  it  is  often  called; — 
and,  upon  Kit's  asking  for  fish,  one  of  the  In- 
dians departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  a  fine  trout,  which  we  bought  for  a  couple 
of  charges  of  powder.  Our  bargain  had  hardly 
been  placed  upon  the  fire  when  we  discovered 
that  the  fish  had  been  killed  by  an  arrow-wound 
in  the  back.  While  we  were  wondering  at  this 
novel  mode  of  taking  trout,  two  of  our  men 
came  into  camp  with  as  many  fish  as  they  could 
carry,  and  told  us  that  they  had  caught  as  many 
more,  but  left  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
It  seemed  that  in  wandering  about,  they  had 
discovered  a  little  stream,  a  tributary  to  the  lake, 
but  quite  shallow ;  this  stream  they  represented 
as  swarming  with  fish,  so  that  they  had  gone 
in  and  killed  them  with  sticks.  To  our  hungry 
people  this  was  more  than  good  news ;  and  that 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  a 
chowder,  which  was  literally  fish  **au  natureV 

Our  supper  ended,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  we  should  move  our  camp  next  day 
no  further  than  the  stream,  where  we  contem- 
plated spending  the  day  in  fishing.  With  this 
pleasant  expectation  I  betook  myself  to  bed, 
where  I  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  low,  mo- 
notonous strain  which  one  of  our  Indian  guests 
amused  himself  by  singing. 

By  sunrise  next  morning  we  were  not  only 
settled  in  our  new  camp,  but  up  to  our  knees  in 
the  icy  water  in  pursuit  of  its  frightened  tenants. 
If  fish  keep  chronicles,  I  fancy  that  those  in  the 
waters  of  Trout  Lake  will  not  soon  forget  us ; 
for  such  a  slaughter  of  the  finny  tribe  I  have 
rarely  seen.     For  my  own  part,  with  an  old 


bayonet  fastened  to  a  stick,  I  caught  five  doxen 
— and  a  twinge  of  rheumatism,  which  reminds 
me  of  the  circumstance  even  now. 

With  OUT  former  experiences  of  scanty  ra- 
tions and  hard  travel,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought 
surprising  that  after  a  day's  rest  and  our  famous 
feast  of  chowder^  we  should  feel  as  if  we  couki 
have  faced  not  only  a  whole  legion  of**  Diggers,^ 
but  the  '*  Old  Boy"  himself  (always  supposing 
that  the  ^*  Evil  One"  could  haunt  so  cold  a  re- 
gion as  the  Wah-Satch  Mountains).  Our  course 
was  now  for  the  most  part  upward ;  sometimes 
crossing  snowy  ridges,  where  the  icy  winds 
made  us  fairly  crouch  in  our  saddles  ;  and  then 
descending  into  valleys  where  the  pine-forests 
afforded  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  sun. 

While  traversing  one  of  these  gorges,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  seven  hum  An  skeletons, 
six  of  which,  bleached  by  the  elements,  lay 
scattered  here  and  there,  where  the  bones  had 
been  dragged  by  hungry  wolves  along  a  space 
of  some  yards  in  extent ;  the  seventh,  which, 
from  its  less  accessible  position,  being  sheltered 
by  rocks  and,  in  part,  by  a  fallen  tree,  had  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  beasts  of  prey,  seemed 
extended  where  its  owner  died.  Upon  a  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  ground,  we  concluded 
that  these  moumfUI  relics  were  the  remains  of 
some  unfortunate  party  of  whites  or  Mexicans 
who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  The 
skeleton  which  lay  alone  appeared,  from  the 
arrow  heads  and  bullets  yet  marking  the  tree 
which  guarded  it,  to  have  belonged  to  an  in- 
dividual of  the  party  who  had  fought  from  thi^ 
shelter  until  overcome  by  superior  numbers. 


8KXLBT0N.— TBES   PISACED  WITH   ARROWS. 

These  surmises  afterward  proved  but  too  true, 
as  we  learned  from  a  band  of  friendly  Eutaws. 
who  reported  that  the  bones  which  we  had  dis- 
covered were  those  of  a  party  of  Americans  from 
Arkansas,  who  had  been  surprised  by  hostile 
Indians  while  resting  at  noon,  and  instantly 
killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  snatched  up  his  rifie,  retreated  to  the 
nearest  cover,  and  there  battled  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair,  killing  two  of  the  savages 
before  being  dispatched  by  the  arrows  of  his 
assailants.  It  was  a  sad  sight  for  us  to  gasee 
upon  these  mouldering  fragments.    None  of  ua 
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cotikl  say  at  wliat  moment  their  fate  might  be 
OttXfl — to  die  amid  the  wildemeaa,  far  from 
friends  and  home,  with  the  wolf  to  howl  over 
us,  and  the  wild  mountain  breezes  to  chant  our 
tequiem,  as  they  roared  through  the  sombre 
branches  of  the  pines.  How  many  sad  hearts 
Biay  have  yearneid,  and  how  many  bright  eyes, 
filled  with  tears,  of  the  sufferers  from  ^'hope  de- 
ferred," who  were  yet  looking  for  the  brothers 
and  husbands  whose  fate  we  had  been  the  first 
to  learn ! 

I  remember  celebrating  my  birth-day,  which 
comes  in  June  (the  precise  date  I  will  leave  the 
reader  to  guess,  if  he  be  a  Yankee),  by  standing 
upon  the  banks  of  Grand  River,  and  looking 
with  a  most  rueful  countenance  and  many  se- 
cret forebodings  upon  the  turbid  current  of  the 
swollen  stream.  And  well  I  might.  I  have 
said  it  was  in  June;  and  one  might  suppose 
that  a  cold-bath  in  early  summer  was  no  great 
hardship ;  but  in  this  case,  I  found  that  the 
association  of  the  month  wit^  summer  ended 
with  its  name ;  for  the  strong  wind  felt  more 
like  a  December  blast  as  it  went  rushing  by, 
and  the  angry  torrent  at  my  feet,  fed  by  the 
melting  snows,  was  many  degrees  colder  than 
the  water  of  a  mountain  spring.  But  this  for- 
midable obstacle  was  to  be  passed,  and  how  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  I  scarcely  knew.  Kit, 
however,  solved  the  problem,  by  proposing  a 
raft,  and  accordingly  all  hands  went  to  work 
with  a  will  to  collect  the  necessary  material 
from  the  neighboring  woods.  Kit,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, working  hard  himself— instructing  here 


and  directing  there,  and  as  usual,  proving  him- 
self the  master-spirit  of  the  party.  After  much 
labor,  a  few  logs  were  properly  cut,  notched, 
and  rolled  into  the  water,  where  they  were  care- 
fully fiistened  together  by  binding  them  with  our 
reataSf  until  this  rude  expedient  fiimished  a  very 
passable  mode  of  conveyance  for  a  light  load 
of  luggage. 

Having  freighted  it  as  heavily  as  we  dared 
with  our  packs  and  riding  saddles,  and  placed 
the  bags  containing  the  California  mails  upon 
the  securest  portion,  we  next  proceeded  to  de- 
termine who  of  our  party  should  be  the  first  to 
swim  the  stream.  Five  men  were  at  length 
selected,  and  as  I  was  a  good  swimmer  I  con- 
cluded to  join  the  expedition  as  captain.  -  So 
taking  Auchambeau  as  my  first  mate,  we  two 
plunged  into  the  stream ;  and  having  arranged 
our  men  at  their  appointed  stations,  only  waited 
Kit's  final  orders,  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
waters.  These  instructions  were  soon  briefly 
given  in  the  following  words,  **AI1  you  men 
who  can't  swim  may  hang  on  to  the  comers  of 
the  raft,  but  don't  any  of  you  try  to  get  upon  it 
except  Auchambeau,  who  has  the  pole  to  guide 
it  with ;  those  of  you  who  can  swim,  are  to  get 
hold  of  the  tow-line,  and  pull  it  along ;  keep  a 
good  lookout  for  rocks  and  floating  timber ;  and 
whatever  you  do,  don't  lose  the  mail  bags." 
And  now  with  one  sturdy  shove,  our  frail  sup- 
port was  fairly  launched,  and  with  a  farewell 
cheer  from  our  comrades  upon  the  shore  we 
consigned  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  tide. 

I  have  remarked  that  I  went  as  captain ;  but 
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once  under  way,  I  found  that  we  were  ail  cap- 
taini ;  if  indeed  giving  ordera  did  any  good 
where  half  one's  words  were  loat  amid  the  roar- 
ing of  the  rapids.  In  fact  we  mismanaged  the 
business  altogether,  until  at  length  I  fimcy  that 
the  poor  stream,  already  vexed  beyond  endur- 
ance, determined  to  take  the  matter  under  its 
own  guidance,  out  of  pity  for  the  nautical  igno- 
rance which  we  had  displayed ;  and  finally  set- 
tled the  thing  by  abandoning  us  in  disgust  upon 
the  same  side  from  whence  we  had  started,  but 
more  than  a  mile  further  down.  Ere  this  opera- 
tion was  concluded,  however,  it  favored  me, 
doubtless  in  consideration  of  my  captainship, 
with  a  parting  token ;  which  but  for  the  ready 
aid  of  Auchambeau  must  have  finished  my  ad- 
ventures upon  the  spot.  I  had  swam  out  with 
a  lariat  to  secure  the  unfortunate  raft  to  a  tree, 
when  the  current  brought  the  heavy  mass  of 
timber  into  violent  contact  with  my  breast, 
throwing  me  back  senseless  into  the  channel. 
Just  as  I  was  performing  a  final  feat,  in  the  way 
of  going  down,  Auchambeau  got  hold  of  my 
hair,  which  I  luckily  wore  long,  and  dragged 
me  out  upon  the  bank,  where  I  came  to  in  due 
course  of  time. 

Our  situation  was  now  far  from  pleasant,  the 
only  article  of  dress  which  we  wore  being  our 
hats,  the  rest  of  our  clothing  having  been  left 
behind  to  come  by  another  rait.  To  go  up  the 
rapids  against  the  stream  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  cross  from  where  we  were,  with  a 
considerable  fall  and  jagged  rocks  just  below  us, 
equally  impossible.  So  we  had  no  resource  but 
to  shoulder  our  baggage  and  travel  back  on  foot, 
following,  as  nearly  as  the  thickets  would  per- 
mit, the  windings  of  the  river ;  and  uttering 
more  than  one  anathema  upon  the  thorny  plants, 
which  wounded  our  unprotected  feet  at  every 
step.  It  was  high  noon  before  we  reached 
camp;  and  nearly  four  o*clock  ere  we  were 
again  prepared,  and  once  more  summoned  up 
our  resolution  for  a  new  trial. 

This  second  attempt,  after  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble,  proved  successful,  and  we  landed  upon 
the  opposite  bank  in  a  state  of  almost  utter  ex- 
haustion ;  indeed  Auchambeau,  from  over-exer- 
tion, and  long  exposure  to  the  chilling  snow 
water,  was  taken,  upon  reaching  the  shore,  with 
cramps  which  convulsed  him  so  terribly  that  we 
feared  they  might  even  destroy  life  itself  Our 
first  care  was,  therefore,  for  him ;  and  by  dint 
of  violent  friction  and  rolling  in  the  sand  we 
succeeded  in  restoring  our  patient;  and  then 
turned  our  attention  to  unloading  the  raft,  which 
had  been  partly  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and 
secured  to  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  cotton-wood. 
In  this  labor  we  were  assisted  by  a  party  of 
Eotaw  Indians  who  had  come  down  to  meet  us. 
In  fact  these  fellows  did  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work,  as  our  weary  crew  were  as  yet  inca- 
pable of  much  exertion.  I  have  since  thought 
that  while  thus  employed  we  must  have  looked 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  man  Friday,  sup- 
posing those  distinguished  individuals  to  have 
been  multiplied  by  five ;  the  wild  scenery,  the 


dashing  waters,  and  oar  own  singular  costumes 
(for  we  were  by  this  time  dressed  in  buffalo 
robes  borrowed  from  our  Indian  friends),  all 
combining  to  carry  out  the  delusion. 

Having  seen  our  baggage  safely  landed,  and 
beheld  the  raft  (bad  luck  to  it  for  in  this  instance 
I  could  not  **  speak  well  of  the  bridge  which 
carried  me  over**)  go  down  the  rapids,  to  be 
dashed  against  the  rocky  cliffs  below ;  we  as^ 
cended  the  stream,  hallooing  to  our  companions 
to  notify  them  of  our  safe  arrival ;  the  receipt 
of  which  information  they  acknowledged  by  a 
hearty  cheer.  Both  parties,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians,  then  prepared  to  cross  our  cabal- 
hida,  who  were  expected  to  swim  the  river. 
With  this  view  we  selected  a  point  upon  our 
side,  considerably  below  the  position  occupied 
by  the  opposite  party,  where  the  bank  shelved 
gradually,  and  afforded  a  better  footing  than 
elsewhere.  Here  we  took  our  station  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  swimming  animals  by  shout- 
ing and  whistling.  Upon  our  signifying  our 
readiness  to  receive  them,  one  of  the  opposite 
party  rode  into  the  water  upon  the  old  bell-mare, 
and  the  frightened  mules  were  forced  to  follow, 
urged  on  by  the  yells  and  blows  of  their  drivers. 
In  a  few  moments  the  whole  caballada  was  under 
way ;  the  old  bell-mare,  striking  out  and  breast- 
ing the  waves  gallantly,  while  the  mules,  with 
only  their  heads  and  long  ears  visible  above  the 
water,  came  puffing  like  small  high-pressure 
steamboats  in  her  wake.  The  yelling  on  our 
side  now  commenced,  in  which  concert  the  In- 
dians took  the  thorough  base,  performing  to  ad- 
miration ;  while  our  Mexican  muleteers  rent  the 
air  with  their  favorite  cry  of  **  anda  mula,*^ 
^^hupar  mulay  The  animals,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  made  straight  for  us ;  and  we  soon  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  them  safely  landed, 
dripping  and  shaking  themselves  like  so  many 
Newfoundland  dogs. 

At  this  point,  however,  our  good  fortune  was 
destined  to  end.  Kit,  it  is  true,  with  a  few 
men,  and  a  small  portion  of  luggage,  made  the 
passage  safely  ;  but  a  large  raft,  which  carried 
the  greater  share  of  our  provisions,  was  dashed 
against  a  sawyer  in  the  stream,  which  separated 
the  logs,  leaving  the  men  to  save  themselves  as 
they  best  could ;  this  they  did  with  considerable 
difficulty :  but  six  rifles,  three  saddles,  much  of 
the  ammunition,  and  neariy  all  our  provisions 
were  totally  lost.  Under  these  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, our  camp  that  night  was  any  thing 
but  a  lively  one;  the  Eutaws  being  the  only 
persons  who  seemed  to  feel  like  laughing.  In- 
deed, I  half  think  that  our  loss  put  them  in  high 
good-humor,  as  they  had  some  prospect  of  recov- 
ering the  rifles,  when  a  lower  stage  of  water 
should  enable  them  to  explore  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  little  that  remained  of  our  private 
mess  stores,  was  now  the  only  certain  depend- 
ence left  to  us  in  the  way  of  food  for  our  whole 
party.  These  stores  were  equally  divided  by 
Carson  himself;  our  own  portion  being  the 
same  as  that  of  our  men,  and  the  whole  would, 
with  economy  in  using,  furnish  but  three  dayn* 
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scanty  rations  for  each  indmdual.  Some  of 
our  men  had  lost  their  riding-saddles,  and  were 
fain  to  spread  their  blankets  upon  a  mule*8  back, 
and  jog  along  as  they  best  might — a  mode  of 
travel  which,  when  the  animal's  bones  are  highly 
developed,  I  take  to  be  **  bad  at  the  best,"  for 
the  rider.  Others  of  the  party  had  lost  their 
clothing ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  pairs  of  "  nether  integuments"  was  two 
less  than  that  of  the  people  who  ought  to  have 
worn  them.  But  this  was  a  trifle  compared 
with  our  other  difficulties,  for  there  was  nobody 
in  those  regions  who  knew  enough  of  the  fash- 
ions to  criticise  our  dress ;  and  as  for  ourselves 
we  were  in  no  mood  to  smile  at  our  own  strange 
costumes.  Personally,  I  had  been  more  lucky 
than  the  majority  of  my  companions,  having 
saved  my  precious  suit  of  deer-skins,  my  rifle, 
and  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition ;  but,  alas ! 
the  waters  of  Grand  River  had  swallowed  up 
my  note-book,  my  geological  and  botanical  speci- 
mens, and  many  of  my  sketches,  a  most  serious 
and  vexatious  loss,  after  the  labor  of  collecting 
and  preparing  them. 

Two  days*  travel  brought  us  to  Green  River, 
where  we  underwent  much  of  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  which  we  had  encountered  in 
the  passage  of  Grand  River ;  but  we  had  now 
learned  wisdom  from  experience,  and  had,  more- 
over, little  left  to  lose. 

The  dreaded  **  third  day"  which  was  to  see 
us  provisionless  at  length  arrived,  and,  instead 
of  breakfast,  I  tried  to  fill  the  '*  aching  void"  by 
drawing  my  belt  a  hole  or  two  tighter ;  a  great 


relief,  as  I  can  testify,  for  the  cravings  of  an 
empty  stomach. 

As  I  rode  along,  reflecting,  rather  gloomily,  I 
must  confess,  upon  the  position  of  our  affairs, 
and  considering  where  or  in  what  form  a  sup- 
ply might  best  be  obtained,  I  discovered  that 
the  same  feelings  were  occupying  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  party ;  and 'before  we  halted  for  the 
night  it  was  moved,  resolved,  and  finally  deter- 
mined, that  the  fattest  of  our  way-worn  steeds 
should  be  killed,  dressed,  and  eaten.  This  idea 
furnished  ample  material  for  contemplation .  Eat 
horse-meat !  The  very  thought  was  revolting. 
I  had  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Dana  tells  some 
story  of  the  kind,  I  believe ;  and  I  remember 
the  chorus  of  a  nautical  melody,  deservedly  pop- 
ular among  seamen,  which  begins  : 

"  Old  horse,  old  horse,  what  brought  you  here! 
From  Saracen's  Head  to  Portland  pier, 
I've  caned  stone  this  many  a  year ; 
Till  killed  by  blows  and  sore  abuse. 
They've  salted  me  down  for  sailor's  use." 

And  so  on,  through  forty  lines  of  doggerel.  But 
then  the  contemplation  of  horse-meat,  as  an  edi- 
ble, had  been  with  me  but  an  abstract  idea,  which 
I  had  never  contemplated  putting  into  practice. 
Now,  however,  the  thing  was  tangible.  To  eat, 
or  not  to  eat,  became  "  the  question ;"  and,  after 
due  consideration.  Hunger  arguing  the  case  on 
one  side,  with  strong  Necessity  for  an  advocate 
•^— and  Fastidiousness  taking  the  opposite,  with 
Prejudice  for  her  bctcker,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  would  not  and  could  not  eat  horse- 
flesh.    In  accordance  with  this  valorous  decis- 
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ion,  although  upon  our  arrival  at  camp,  a  horse 
(lean,  old,  and  decidedly  tough)  was  actually 
killed,  cut  up,  and  freely  eaten  of,  I  alone  stood 
aloof,  and  went  supperless  to  bed.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain ;  for  Starvation  is  a  weighty  reasoner, 
and  Hunger  gained  the  day  at  last.  I  stood  out 
like  a  Trojan  for  cight-and-forty  hours,  and  then 
**  gave  in*'  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and 
for  more  than  a  week  ate  horseflesh  regularly. 
Perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  know  how  it 
tasted.  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  an  old  ani- 
mal,  a  tough  animal,  and  a  sore-backed  animal 
— and,  upon  the  whole — I  prefer  beef. 

During  this  period  of  scarcity,  we  met  with 
several  parties  of  Indians ;  but  found  their  con- 
dition little  better  than  our  own  ;  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  nauseated  even  a  fre- 
quenter of  a  sixpenny  "restaurant,"  to  have 
seen  the  horrible  messes  which  their  women 
were  concocting.  But  I  had  got  bravely  over 
my  squeamishness  by  this  time,  and  would  have 
dined  with  a  Mandarin,  without  ever  inquiring 
into  the  contents  of  the  dishes.  Really,  I  blush 
to  confess  it — but  I  actually  tried  to  buy  a  fat 
puppy,  which,  truly  and  conscientiously,  I  in- 
tended to  have  eaten.  I  enticed  the  brute 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  a  short-haired  animal, 
with  a  stumpy  tail,  and  a  decidedly  mangy  look) 
into  the  lodge  of  its  owner,  and  then  by  means 
of  signs,  opened  a  negotiation  for  its  purchase. 
I  offered  the  extent  of  my  available  capital — 
three  cartridges  and  five  brass  buttons.  I  said, 
"  bow-wow/*  pointing  first  to  the  dog,  And  then 


to  my  month,  which  already  watered  in  antici- 
pation of  the  dainty ;  but  though  my  proposi- 
tion was  comprehended,  and  the  savage  looked 
upon  the  buttons  with  a  longing  eye,  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  trade ;  and,  finally,  explained  his 
reluctance,  by  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the 
puppy,  while  he  gently  patted  his  capacious 
stomach  with  the  other :  thereby  giving  me  to 
understand  that  the  beast  was  intended  for  his 
own  private  eating.  Finding  that  the  dog  was 
not  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  and  urged 
by  necessity  to  secure  him,  at  all  hazards,  I  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  dispatched  "Juan**  as  a 
foraging  party  of  one,  to  invade  the  enemy's 
camp  and  carry  off  the  puppy,  "  nolens^  volens.''* 
But  he  found  the  animal  (who  may  have  suspect- 
ed something  from  the  intentness  with  which  I 
had  regarded  him)  safely  housed,  and  abandoned 
the  enterprise  in  despair. 

Upon  reaching  the  borders  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  our  situation,  so  far  as  food  was 
concerned,  became  somewhat  improved.  We 
found  this  portion  of  the  country  to  be  by  far 
the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  which  we  had 
yet  seen — every  turning  of  the  trail  disclosing 
some  new  beauty  of  its  grand  and  majestic 
scenery.  Our  course,  except  while  crossing  a 
dividing  ridge,  lay  mostly  along  the  mountain 
passes,  where  huge  cliffs  reared  their  rocky  bar- 
riers, upon  either  hand  crowned  with  various 
trees,  the  pine  and  a  species  of  aspen  being  the 
most  prominent.  These  valleys  abounded  in 
game,  among  which  I  noticed  the  black-tailed 
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deer,  e&,  anteiope,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  or  **  big-horn,"  aa  they  are  sometimes 
called.  This  abundance,  however,  proved  rather 
a  matter  of  vexation  than  a  real  benefit ;  for  the 
animals  were  so  wild  and  unapproachable  that 
our  hunters  were  often  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing meat ;  so  that  but  for  the  Indians,  who 
were  here  better  provided,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  return  to  the  horseflesh. 


ROCKT  MOUNTAIN  RSOOK. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  accompanying  Carson, 
about  this  time,  on  one  of  our  many  excursions 
to  procure  venison.  We  had  discovered  a  doe 
with  her  fawn  in  a  little  grassy  nook,  where 
the  surrounding  rocks  would  partially  screen 
us  from  their  view,  while  we  crawled  within 
gunshot.  Dismounting  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  I  remained  stationary,  hokiing  our 
horses,  while  Kit  endeavored  ,to  approach  the 
unsuspecting  deer.  We  were  both  somewhat 
nervous,  for  our  supper  and  breakfast  depended 
on  our  success ;  and  we  knew  well  from  former 
experiences  that  if  the  doe  heard  but  the  crack- 
ling of  a  bush  she  would  be  off  like  the  wind. 
Kit,  therefore,  advanced  with  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  care,  using  every  caution  which 
a  hunter's  education  could  suggest,  and  at 
length  gained  a  point  within  rifle-shot  of  his 
prey.  My  nervousness  was  now  at  its  height ; 
why  don't  he  firel  thought  I.  But  Kit  was 
cooler,  and  calculated  more  closely  than  myself. 
At  last  I  saw  him  bring  his  rifle  to  his  eye,  at 
the  same  time  showing  himself  sufiiciently  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  doe,  who  raised  her 
head  a  little  to  get  a  look  at  the  object  of  alarm, 
thus  oflfering  a  better  mark  for  his  rifle ;  a  mo- 
ment more,  and  at  the  report  of  the  piece,  the 
doe  made  one  convulsive  bound,  and  then  rolled 
upon  the  sward.  To  tie  our  horses,  cut  up  the 
deer,  and  attach  its  quarters  to  our  saddles  was 
the  work  of  twenty  minutes  more ;  and  then 
remounting,  we  pursued  our  way,  making  quite 
a  triumphal  entry  into  camp,  where  Kit's  good 
luck  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  stomachs  of  every 
man  in  the  party :  it  was  really  a  great  event 
to  us  in  those  days,  and  we  had  that  night  a 
right  jolly  time  of  it. 

As  the  events  here  recorded  took  place  when 
I  was  several  years  younger  than  I  now  am,  I 
trust  that  the  following  incident  will  be  regard- 


ed leniently  by  the  readers  of  this  ofT-hand,  but 
strictly  veracious  tiarrative.  I  relate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  romantic  young  ladies ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  although  I  consider  ihe  thing  original 
in  my  own  case,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  any  young  gentleman*8  doing  likewise, 
if  placed  in  a  similar  position. 

To  begin  my  story  at  the  proper  point,  I  must 
confess  that  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  I  left  the  object  of  a  boyish  flame  behind 
me.  A  noble-hearted  woman  she  was,  with  a 
veiy  witching  pair  of  eyes  (at  least,  I  thought 
so  then — but,  a  plague  upon  such  descriptions, 
say  I.  I  never  yet  attempted  to  get  through  a 
lover's  catalogue  of  lips  and  teeth,  Grecian 
noses  and  ivory  necks,  and  all  that,  without 
breaking  down,  so  I  will  leave  it  to  my  lady 
readers  to  imagine  all "  my  fancy  painted  her.") 
Suflfice  it  to  say,  that  she  was  a  sensible  woman 
withal,  believing  firmly  in  the  old  adage,  *^  that 
a  rolling  stone  gathered  no  moss  ;'*  and  with 
such  excellent  principles  it  is  hardly  wonderful 
that  she  liked  neither  soldiers  nor  soldiering. 
But  yet  it  was  one  of  my  first  loves ;  a  fancy 
of  sweet  sixteen ;  and  campaigning  had  not 
altogether  jolted  her  image  out  of  my  head.  So 
one  evening,  as  I  stood  upon  a  commanding 
height  just  above  our  camp,  I  thought  of  home 
and  absent  firiends ;  until  yielding  to  the  duplex 
influences  of  a  poetical  temperament,  and  the 
solemn  twilight  hour,  I  fell  into  a  train  of  ro- 
mantic musings  which  ended  in  my  cutting  the 
name  of  my  fair  firiend  upon  the  barkless  trunk 
of  a  gigantic  pine,  where  it  is  doubtless  legible 
at  the  present  time,  and  may,  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  furnish  some  future  traveler 
with  a  fair  subject  for  wonderment  and  mys- 
tery. 

The  spot,  morever,  had  an  interest  about  it 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  lying  amid  the 
depths  of  a  mighty  wilderness,  as  it  is  said  to 
be  upon  the  line  which  divides  the  waters  of 
this  vast  continent,  those  on  the  right  hand 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  those  on 
the  left  mingle  with  the  calmer  waves  of  the 
Pacific.  Were  I  in  that  region  now,  I  think 
that  I  could  almost  find  the  identical  tree,  from 
the  vicinity  of  a  huge  pair  of  antlers  which  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  lying  near  its  base.  If 
any  man  believes  that  the  achievement  was 
simply  a  **  labor  of  love"  unattended  by  any  ex- 
ertion, hardship,  or  danger  on  my  part,  I  can 
only  say  that  if  he  will  stand  upon  the  summit 
of  an  airy  cliflf,  at  the  rather  chilly  hour  of  sun- 
set, and  cut  three,  large  capitals  into  the  trunk 
of  a  very  knotty  pine  with  no  better  tools  than 
a  rusty  jack-knife,  I  will  give  him  a  certificate 
for  any  amount  of  chivalry  and  devotion,  and — 
call  him  a  fool  ta  boot. 

From  these  rugged  mountain  paths  we  at 
length  emerged,  descending  into  the  beautiful 
plains  known  as  Taos  Valley.  Here  we  had 
scarcely  gone  a  day's  journey,  before  we  dis- 
covered a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  **  In** 
dian  sign,"  and  also  a  change  in  its  appearance, 
which,  though  hardly  perceptible  to  an  inex- 
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perienced  eye,  wai  too  surelj  read  by  Carson's 
not  to  beget  great  uneasiness. 

**  Look  here,"  said  Kit,  as  he  dismoanted  from 
his  mule,  and  stooped  to  examine  the  trail; 
'*  The  Indians  have  passed  across  our  road  since 
sun-up,  and  they  are  a  war  party  too ;  no  sign 
of  lodge  poles,  and  no  colt  tracks ;  they  are  no 
friends  neither :  here's  a  feather  that  some  of 
them  has  dropped.  We'll  have  trouble  yet,  if 
we  don't  keep  a  bright  look-out." 

Our  camp  that  night  was  upon  the  borders  of 
a  stream  which  had  been  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  until  the  neighboring  prairies  had 
been  overflown  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
deposit  of  water,  now  grown  partially  stagnant, 
had  given  birth  to  myriads  of  musquitoes,  who 
at  evening  arose  like  a  mighty  cloud  from  their 
marshy  b^s  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  our 
devot^  camp.  Talk  about  the  plagues  of  £g3rpt ! 
I  will  compromise  for  any  amount  of  frogs  and 
locusts,  or  even  take  fleas,  by  way  of  variety ; 
but  defend  me  from  those  winged  torments* 
called  musquitoes.  These  fellows,  too,  were  of 
the  regular  gallinipper  tribe,  of  which  old  officers 
who  have  seen  service  in  the  everglades  of  Flor- 
ida tell  such  wondrous  tales.  To  repulse  this 
army  of  invasion  we  made  smokes,  and  hovered 
over  them  until  our  eyes  were  literally  **  a  foun- 
tain of  water ;"  but  though  whole  battalions 
were  suffocated,  and  perished  in  the  flames,  mill- 
ions rushed  in  to  fill  their  places  and  renew  the 
fight.  Our  poor  mules,  equally  annoyed  with 
ourselves,  showed  more  sagacity  than  I  gave 
them  credit  for,  by  getting  together  in  a  body, 
and  standing  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  so  that  the 
tail  of  one  was  kept  in  motion  near  the  head  of 
the  other,  thus  establishmg  an  association  for 
mutual  protection,  which  kept  the  insects  in 
some  measure  at  a  distance.  But  it  certainly 
was  a  ludicrous  sight  to  watch  the  long-eared 
crowd  with  their  tails  going  like  the  sails  of  an 
assembly  of  virindraills,  and  to  observe  their  look 
of  patient  resignation  when  somemusquito,  more 
daring  than  his  fellows,  broke  through  their  bar- 
rier, biting  keenly  in  defiance  of  their  precau- 
tions. Finding  it  impossible  to  remain  by  the 
camp  fires,  I  at  length  rolled  myself  up  in  a  Mex- 
ican blanket,  covering  my  head  so  completely 
that  I  excluded  not  only  the  musquitoes  but  the 
air,  and  thus  remained  in  a  state  of  partial  suf- 
focation, listening  to  the  shrill  war  song  of  our 
Assailants,  until  the  cooler  winds  of  midnight 
forced  them  to  leave  the  field,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  oozy  swamps. 

We  were  up  before  the  sun  upon  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  continued  on  down  the  valley.  Near 
noon  Carson  discovered  a  number  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  Indians  some  distance  ahead,  in  a 
hollow,  where  a  few  stunted  tr^es  partially  con- 
cealed them  from  our  view.  A  little  beyond 
their  camp  we  perceived  a  large  number  of  an- 
nuals grazing,  which  betokened  the  presence  of 
a  party  as  large,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  our  own. 
As  these  people  were  evidently  unaware  of  our 
proximity,  we  called  a  halt,  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation,  determined  to  make  a  charge,  and 


as  we  seemed  pretty  equally  matehed  in  regard 
to  numbers,  to  take,  if  necessary,  the  oflfensive 
Hne  of  conduct.  With  this  view,  we  selected  ten 
of  our  best  men,  and  halving  arrayed  our  for^s, 
came  down,  so  hr  as  determination  was  con- 
cerned, in  very  gallant  style,  each  man  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  firmly  resolved  to  *'  do  or  die." 
But,  alas,  for  the  poetry  of  the  aflatr,  we  coqM 
boast  but  little  of  the 

**  Pomp,  pride,  and  circomatsnce  of  gloriovs  war,** 
either  in  our  dress  or  accoutrements.  "  FalstafTs 
ragged  regiment,"  so  often  quoted  as  the  ne  pins 
ultra  of  volunteerism,  were  regular  troops  when 
compared  with  our  dashing  cavaliers.  We  looked 
ragged  enough  and  dirty  enough  in  all  con- 
science, without  any  extra  attempt  at  effect,  but, 
as  if  to  complete  the  picture,  the  two  unfortu- 
nate individuals  who  wanted  "unmentionables" 
were  front-rank  men,  and  your  very  humble  serv- 
ant, the  author,  had  a  portion  of  an  under-gar- 
ment  which  shall  be  nameless  tied  round  his 
head  in  lieu  of  a  hat.  Take  us  all  in  all,  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  neglect  the  advice  of  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  heroes,  who  bids  his  followers  "  hang 
out  their  banners  on  the  outer  wall."  The 
mules,  too — confound  their  stupidity  ! — ^ruined 
the  affair,  so  far  as  it  might  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  secret  expedition,  by  stretching  out 
their  heads,  protrudingtheir  long  ears,  and  yelling 
most  vociferously.  **  Confound  your  stumbling 
body !"  said  one  old  mountaineer  to  his  steed  (a 
wall-eyed  marcho),  "maybe  you'll  have  some* 
thing  to  make  a  noise  for,  when  you  get  an  Apache 
arrow  sKpped  into  you. "  But  our  famous  charge 
on  mule-back  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  and  in- 
glorious close  upon  reaching  the  camp  of  our 
supposed  enemies,  by  the  discovery  that  they 
were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Mexican  traders, 
who  had  penetrated  thus  far  into  the  wilderness 
for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  with  the  Indians. 

From  these  fellows  we  obtained  some  useful, 
but  not  particularly  encouraging  information,  to 
the  efiect  that  a  party  of  mountaineers,  larger 
than  our  own,  and  better  supplied  with  arms, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Indians  near  the  point 
at  which  we  expected  to  encamp  that  night,  de- 
feated, and  despoiled  of  their  property.  There 
was  nothing  before  us,  however,  but  to  push 
ahead,  and  that  evening  found  few  in  our  camp 
who  cared  to  sleep  soundly.  With  a  view  to 
greater  watchfulness,  our  guard  was  doubled,  the 
sentries  crawling  to  and  from  their  posts ;  and 
all  making  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  The 
fires  of  an  Indian  camp— -probably  a  part  of 
the  same  band  who  had  defeated  the  mountain- 
eers— shone  brightly  from  a  hillside  about  half 
a  mile  distant ;  and  having  nothing  to  cook,  we 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  extinguish  our  own, 
which  had  been  lighted  to  drive  away  the  mus- 
quitoes. During  the  night  great  uneasiness 
among  the  animals  betokened  the  presence  or 
close  vicinity  of  lurking  Indians ;  and  Kit,  whose 
long  acquaintance  with  the  savages  had  taught 
him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  modes  of  war- 
fare, believing  that  they  would  attack  us  about 
daybreak,  determined  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
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enemy.  In  piurtauice  of  this  object,  we  saddled 
our  beasts  at  midnight,  and  departed  as  noise- 
leeslj  as  possible,  traveUng  by  starlight  until  the 
first  glimmer  of  the  dawn,  when  we  paused  for 
a  few  moments  to  breathe  our  tired  animals,  and 
then  continued  on. 

We  had,  upon  leaving  our  last  night's  camp, 
nearly  one  himdred  miles  to  travel. before  reach- 
ing the  first  settlements  in  New  Mexico,  the 
nearest  place  of  safety ;  and  it  was  now  determ- 
ined to  make  the  distance  without  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly we  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  cattle  would  permit,  stopping  only 
to  shift  our  saddles  to  one  of  the  loose  animals 
when  those  we  rode  showed  signs  of  giving 
out.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  had,  by  the  free 
use  of  whip  and  spur,  reached  a  point  some 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  first  Mexican 
habitations. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  a  little  relieved 
from  the  anxious  watchfulness  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  had  even  beguiled  the  weariness  of 
the  way  by  picturing  to  myself  the  glorious 
dinner  I  would  order  upon  reaching  Santa  Fe, 
when  Carson,  who  had  been  looking  keenly 
ahead,  interrupted  my  musings,  by  exclaiming : 
**  Look  at  that  Indian  village ;  we  have  stum- 
bled upon  the  rascals,  after  all !''  It  was  but 
too  true — a  sudden  turning  of  the  trail  had 
brought  us  full  in  view  of  nearly  two  hundred 
lodges,  which  were  located  upon  a  rising  ground 
some  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  right  of  our  trail. 
At  this  particular  point  the  valley  grew  narrow- 
er, and  hemmed  in  as  we  were  upon  either 
hand  by  a  chain  of  hills  and  mountains,  we  had 
no  resource  but  to  keep  straight  forward  on  our 
course,  in  the  expectation  that  by  keeping,  as 
sailors  say,  **  well  under  the  land,**  we  might 
possibly  slip  by^  unperceived.  But  our  hope 
was  a  vain  one ;  we  had  already  been  observed, 
and  ere  we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  a  war- 
rior came  dashing  out  from  their  town,  and, 
putting  his  horse  to  its  speed,  rode  rapidly  up 
to  Carson  and  myself:  he  was  a  finely  formed 
savage,  mounted  upon  a  noble  horse,  and  his 
fresh  paint  and  gaudy  equipments  looked  any 
thing  but  peaceful.  This  fellow  continued  his 
headlong  career  until  almost  at  our  side,  and 
then,  checking  his  steed  so  suddenly  as  to  throw 
the  animal  back  upon  its  haunches,  he  inquir- 
ed for  the  "  capitan**  (a  Spanish  word  generally 
used  by  the  Indians  to  signify  chief) ;  in  an- 
swer to  which,  I  pointed  first  to  Carson,  and 
then  to  myself.  Kit,  who  had  been  regarding 
him  intently,  but  without  speaking,  now  turned 
to  me,  and  said :  "  I  will  speak  to  this  warrior 
in  Eutaw,  and  if  he  undierstands  me  it  will 
prove  that  he  belongs  to  a  friendly  tribe ;  but 
if  he  does  not,  we  may  know  the  contrary,  and 
must  do  the  best  we  can :  but  from  his  paint 
and  manner  I  expect  it  will  end  in  a  fight  any- 
way.*' 

Kit  then  turned  to  the  Indian,  who,  to  judge 
from  his  expression,  was  engaged  in  taking 
mental,  but  highly  satisfiuOory  notes  of  our 
way-worn  party  with  their  insuflkient  arms  and 


scanty  equipments ;  and  asked  him  in  the  Eutaw 
tongue,  "Who  are  you!"  The  savage  stared 
at  us  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  putting  a  finger 
into  either  ear,  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side 
to  side.  "  I  knew  it,**  said  Kit ;  **  it  is  just  as 
I  thought,  and  we  are  in  for  it  at  last.  Look 
here,  Thomas!"  added  he  (calling  to  an  old 
mountain  man) — **  get  the  mules  together,  and 
drive  them  up  to  that  little  patch  of  chapperal, 
while  we  follow  with  the  Indian.**  Carson  then 
requested  me  in  a  whisper  to  drop  behind  the 
savage  (who  appeared  determined  to  accompany 
us),  and  be  ready  to  shoot  him  at  a  minute's 
warning,  if  necessity  required.  Having  taken 
up  a  position  accordingly,  I  managed  to  cock 
my  rifle,  which  I  habitually  carried  upon  the 
saddle,  without  exciting  suspicion. 

Kit  rode  ahead  to  superintend  the  movements 
of  the  party  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas, 
had  by  this  time  got  the  pack  and  loose  animals 
together,  and  were  driving  them  toward  a  grove 
about  two  hundred  yards  further  from  the  vil- 
lage. We  had  advanced  thus  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  Carson  (who  from  time  to  time  had 
been  glancing  backward  over  his  shoulder)  rein- 
ed in  his  mule  until  we  again  rode  side-by-side. 
While  stooping,  as  if  to  adjust  his  saddle,  he 
said,  in  too  low  a  tone  to  reach  any  ears  but 
mine :  **  Look  back,  but  express  no  surprise.*' 
I  did  to,  and  beheld  a  sight  which,  though  high- 
ly picturesque,  and  furnishing  a  striking  sub- 
ject for  a  painting,  was,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, rather  calculated  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  nerves.  In  short,  I  saw  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  finely  mounted,  and 
painted  for  war,  with  their  long  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  charging  down  upon  us,  shaking 
their  lances  and  brandishing  their  spears  as 
they  came  on. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  timber,  if  a 
few  stunted  trees  could  be  dignified  with  the 
name ;  and  Kit,  springing  from  his  mule  called 
out  to  the  men,  "  Now  boys,  dismount,  tie  up 
your  riding  mules ;  those  of  you  who  have  guns, 
get  round  the  caballada,  and  look  out  for  the  In- 
dians ;  and  you  who  have  none,  get  inside,  and 
hold  some  of  the  animals.  Take  care,  Thomas, 
and  shoot  down  the  mule  with  the  mail  bags  on 
her  pack,  if  they  try  to  stampede  the  animals." 

We  had  scarcely  made  these  hurried  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  such  unwelcome  visi- 
tors, before  the  whole  horde  were  upon  us,  and 
had  surrounded  our  position.  For  the  next 
fifteen  minutes  a  scene  of  confusion  and  excite- 
ment ensued  which  baflfles  all  my  powers  of  de- 
scription. On  the  one  hand  the  Indians  pressed 
closely  in,  yelling,  aiming  their  spears,  and 
drawing  their  bows,  while  their  chiefs,  con- 
spicuous from  their  activity,  dashed  here  and 
there  among  the  crowd,  commanding  and  di- 
recting their  followers.  On  the  other  side,  our 
little  band,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  rifles  in  Grand  River,  stood  firmly 
round  the.  caballada ;  Carson,  a  few  paces  in  ad- 
vance, giving  orders  to  his  men,  and  haranguing 
the  Indians.     His  whole  demeanor,  was  now  so 
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entirely  changed,  that  he  looked  like  a  different 
man ;  his  eye  fairly  flashed,  and  his  rifle  waa 
grasped  with  all  the  energy  of  an  iron  will. 

**  There,"  cried  he,  addressing  the  savages, 
**  is  our  line,  cvoss  it  if  you  dare,  and  we  begin 
to  shoot.  You  ask  us  to  let  you  in,  but  you 
won't  come  unless  you  ride  over  us.  You  say 
you  are  friends,  but  you  don't  act  like  it.  No 
3'ou  don't  deceive  us  so,  we  know  you  too  well ; 
so  stand  back,  or  your  lives  are  in  danger." 

It  was  a  bold  thing  in  him  to  talk  thuf  to 
these  blood-thirsty  rascals ;  but  a  crisis  had 
arrived  in  which,  boldness  alone  could  save  us, 
and  he  knew  it.  They  had  five  men  to  our  one ; 
our  ammunition  was  reduced  to  three  rounds  per 
man,  and  resistance  could  have  been  but  mo- 
mentary ;  but  among  our  band  the  Indians  must 
have  recognized  mountain  men,  who  would 
have  fought  to  the  last,  and  they  knew  from 
sad  experience  that  the  trapper's  rifle  rarely 
missed  its  aim.  Our  animals,  moreover,  worn 
out  as  they  were,  would  have  been  scarcely 
worth  fighting  for,  and  our  scalps  a  dear  bar- 
gain. 

Our  assailants  were  evidently  undecided,  and 
this  indecision  saved  us ;  for  just  as  they  seemed 
preparing  for  open  hostilities,  as  rifles  were 
cocked  and  bows  drawn,  a  runner,  mounted 
upon  a  weary  and  foam-specked  steed  came 
galloping  in  from  the  direction  of  the  settle- 
ments ;  bringing  information  of  evident  impor- 
tance. After  a  moment's  consultation  with  this 
new  arrival,  the  chief  whistled  shrilly,  and  the 
warriors  fell  back.  Carson's  quick  eye  had  al- 
ready detected  their  confusion,  and  turning  to 
his  men,  he  called  out,  **  Now  boys,  we  have  a 
chance,  jump  into  your  saddles,  get  the  loose 
animals  before  you,  and  then  handle  your  rifles, 
and  if  these  fellows  interfere  with  us  we'll  make 
a  running  fight  of  it." 

In  an  instant  each  man  was  in  his  saddle, 
and  with  the  caballada  in  front  we  retired  slowly ; 
facing  about  from  time  to  time,  to  observe  the 
movements  of  our  enemies,  who  followed  on,  but 
finally  left  us  and  disappeared  in  the  direction 
of  their  village,  leaving  our  people  to  pursue 
their  way  undisturbed.  We  rode  hard,  and 
about  midnight  reached  the  first  Mexican  dwell- 
ings which  we  had  seen  since  our  departure 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  This  town  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  shepherds'  huts, 
we  did  not  enter,  but  made  camp  near  it.  Here 
also  we  learned  the  secret  of  our  almost  miracu- 
lous escape  from  the  Indians,  in  the  fact  that  a 
party  of  two  hundred  American  volunteers  were 
on  their  way  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the 
recent  Indian  outrages  in  that  vicinity ;  this 
then  was  the  intelligence  which  had  so  oppor- 
tunely been  brought  by  their  runner,  who  must 
have  discovered  the  horsemen  while  Upon  the 
march. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  slept  the 
sleep  of  tired  men  that  night.  I  for  one  did  not 
awake  with  the  dawn.  Our  tired  animals  too 
appeared  to  require  some  repose  ere  they  renewed 


their  labors ;  and  it  was  thareforQ  decided  that 
we  should  take  a  holiday  of  rest  before  departing 
for  Taos,  now  distant  but  one  day's  journe}^  I 
remember  celebrating  this  occasion  by  visiting 
one  of  the  Mexican  huts,  where  I  ordered  the 
most  magnificent  dinner  that  the  place  afforded, 
eggs  and  goat's  milk,  at  discretion — if  discretion 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  terrible  havoc  we 
made  among  the  eatables,  a  thing  which  on  re- 
flection appears  to  me  more  than  doubtful. 

Early  upon  the  following  day  we  resumed  our 
march,  and  that  evening  terminated  our  joumey- 
ings  for  a  season,  by  bringing  us  to  the  Mexican 
village  of  Taos,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Carson  and  his  amiable  wife,  a  Span- 
ish lady,  and  a  relative,  I  believe,  of  some  former 
Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


TUfi  AUTHOR  0^i   £EACHINO   TAOS. 

And  now,  as  our  good  parsons  say,  **  a  few 
words  more  and  I  have  done ;"  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  these  farewell  lines  may  not 
bring  the  sensation  of  weariness  to  the  reader 
which  I  have  sometimes  felt  upon  hearing  the 
foregoing  announcement  from  the  pulpit.  What 
I  have  written  is  simply  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  facts  as  they  occurred.  While  I 
grant  that  the  capital  **  I "  has  come  in  more 
frequently  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  must  dis- 
claim all  title  to  the  hero-ship  of  my  story.  I  was 
but  a  looker-on,  "  a  chiel,"  who,  though  *'  takin' 
notes,"  did  not  then  mean  to  **  prent  'em." 

Since  writing  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  nar- 
native,  Mr.  Christopher  Carson  has  been  nom- 
inated by  our  President  to  the  Indian  Agency  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  a  highly  respons- 
ible office,  requiring  great  tact,  much  common 
sonse,  and  a  fair  amount  of  judgment.  This  ex- 
cellent selection  has  been  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  Kit 
Carson  has  no  friend,  among  the  many  who 
claim  that  honor  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who  congratulates  him  more  sin- 
cerely than  myself.  He  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  office ;  and  all  who  know  him  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  declare  that  I  believe  him  to  be 
**  An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.** 
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MAVS  FAMILIAR  COIIPANION 

THE  ao^  las  htem  m  aU  afcs  the  acknowl- 
edfed  fiiend  of  mmii;  his  familiar  and  es- 
teenwd  c<—|niiii  Xatsnlly  otHuafcona,  pow- 
eMi,  aad  fince,  in  a  aa^afe  alate,  he  ia  one 
of  the  Moat  fixndaUe  of  awimaU  ;  but  vhcn 
doHwsucated.  hia  aofe  ■■hit inn  is  to  please. 
**  He  thni  laja  his  §ant^  oanafe,  and  all  his 
ttsefidtalaiis,«ttheiectoffaisBastcr;  hewaiu 
his  orders,  to  which  he  pars  HfAat  obedicDce ; 
he  JsroBstat  m  hia  affDCtiaBS.  friradlj  witbaot 


her  of  these  comageoasanimak,  the  tiarclerhas 
been  enabled,  in  climes  shonnding  with  ferocioas 
beasts,  to  encamp  al  night  in  the  dreaiy  desert, 
and  repooe  in  compaiatire  saietj.  The  iocfc 
and  had  obey  the  Toice  of  the  ^og  more  readily 
than  that  of  the  shepherd ;  he  conducts  them, 
guards  them,  and  keeps  them  from  capridoosiT 
seeking  Jingsr.  and  considers  their  enemies  lus 
own. 

The  dog  does  not  disdain  to  beconte  the  blind 
mendicant's  assistant,  conducting  him  through 
the  streets  of  our  cities  and  large  towns,  with 
the  hat  in  his  month,  supplicating  alms  of  the 
passers-by.  We  hare  seen  the  dog  take  por- 
tions of  bread  or  even  copper  coin  into  his 
movth.  and  place  it  in  his  master's  hat ;  nor  has 
the  creatwe,  though  sometimes  moch  tempted 
to  do  so,  eren  tasted  the  bread  till  giren  to  him 
bj  the  hand  of  his  employer. 

*'An  Enghsh  officer,  who  was  in  Paris  in 
1815.  mentioned  the  case  of  a  dog  belonging  to 
a  sboe-blac^  whidi  brought  customers  to  ita 
master.     This  it  did  in 


interest,  and  gnidbl  for  the  slightest  £nrors ; 
he  is  not  easiij  dtrwtm  cit  by  inddBdneas ;  but 
licks  the  hand  that  has  jut  been  iqiGfted  to 
strike  Iub.  He  knows  a  beggar  by  his  vcflcr. 
his  doches,  or  his  gectues,  and  finbtds  his  ap- 
proach. A^ltea  at  night  the  guaidtaoship  of  the 
house  is  eommitted  to  his  care,  he  aeems  proud 
of  the  charge:  he  continues  a  walchfiil  sentinel, 
goes  his  mds,  aeeata  strangers  at  a  ^stance, 
and  gives  t^em  waming  of  his  being  upon  dotj.** 
Tfaas  he  heicoimts  idrnlififid  with  his  master's 
pomiu  and  JHtewts.  He  is  ^  treated  as  one 
of  the  hamtf  ^  vith  a  mirpfiiins  sagarit j.  he 
reeegnizca  the  look,  votee,  and  walk  of  bis  k^j^ 
terj  xgotees  at  his  approach,  and  soBciu  his 
while  he  bravely  dHSends  his  person. 


very  ingenious,  and 
scarcely  honest  manner.  The  officer,  having 
occasion  to  cross  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Sdne,  had  his  boots,  which  had  been  previously 
polished,  dirtied  by  a  poodle  dog  rubbing  agunst 

!  them.  He.  in  consequence,  went  to  a  man  who 
was   stationed  on  the  bridge,  and  had  thea 

'  fieaned      The  same  drcnmstance  having  oo> 


rurred  more  than  once,  his  curiosity  was  ez- 
!  cited,  and  he  watched  the  dog.  He  saw  Urn 
•  roil  himself  in  tike  mud  of  the  river,  and  then 
:  watch  for  a  person  with  well-poiished  boots. 
'  AjFainst  which  he  contrived  to  rub  himseil  Find- 
>  iog  that  the  sboe-bbck  was  the  owner  of  iSbtt 

doje.  he  tsTed  him  with  the  9iii6ce :  an<!.  after 

a  Iktie  hesitation,  he  eocfossed  thad  be  had 
'  taught  the  6oif  the  trick  in  order  to  procure 

customers  for  htmsrlf  The  otBter.  being  much 
<  struck  with  the  dog's  sagacky,  pnrdiased  him 
I  at  a  high  prkc;  mad  brcwght  him  to  England. 
:  He  kept  him  tied  17  in  Lcmd—  some  ^me.  and 
'  then  vdeaaad  him.  The  dog  renuined  with  Km 
I  a  4af  m  two,  and  then  made  his  escape.     A 


his  aid  tndc,  of  dbtying 
s'hoeU  «•  the  bridge.** 
The  foftowhig  iaglaaee  of 
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well  authenticated,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
companions  of  our  childhood,  who,  when  ill- 
treated,  have  threatened  their  oppressor  with 
the  vengeance  of  their  **  big  brother."  A  gen- 
tleman in  Staffordshire  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing to  town  twice  in  the  year,  performing  part 
of  the  journey  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
his  little  terrier,  which  he  usually  left  in  the 
care  of  his  landlady  at  St.  Albans,  till  his  return. 
On  one  occasion,  calling  as  usual  for  his  little 
favorite,  the  lady  appeared  before  him  with  a 
pitiful  countenance.  **Ala8,  sir,**  said  she, 
**  your  terrier  is  lost !  Our  house-dog  and  he 
had  a  quarrel ;  and  the  poor  terrier  was  so  wor- 
ried and  bitten  before  we  could  part  them,  that 
I  thought  he  could  never  have  got  the  better  of 
it.  He,  however,  crawled  out  of  the  yard,  and 
was  not  seen  for  almost  a  week.  He  then  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  another  dog,  larger 
by  far  than  ours ;  and  they  both  fell  on  our  dog, 
and  bit  him  so  unmercifully,  that  he  has  scarcely 
since  been  able  to  go  about  the  yard,  or  to  eat 
his  meat.  Your  dog  and  his  companion  then 
disappeared,  and  have  never  since  been  seen  at 
St.  Albans."  The  gentleman,  however,  on  ar- 
riving at  home,  found  his  terrier ;  and,  on  in- 
quiry, was  informed  that  since  he  left  for  town 
the  little  creature  had  returned  home,  and  liad 
coaxed  away  the  great  house-dog ;  who  it  seems 
had,  in  consequence,  followed  him  to  St.  Albans, 
and  completely  avenged  his  injury. 

The  dog,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  affection 
and  sympathy  for  its  fellows.  Two  dogs,  near 
New  York,  were  in  the  practice  of  going  out 
together  to  hunt  squirrels  on  the  mountain. 
One  of  them,  in  pursuit  of  some  game,  got 
his  head  fast  between  two  rocks,  from  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself;  he  remained 
in  this  situation  eight  days,  during  which 
time  his  associate  fed  him  daily.  Watch, 
for  this  was  his  name,  was  observed  to 
whine,  and  show  great  uneasiness ;  he  would 
seize  every  bone  and  bit  of  meat  he  could 
find,  and  hasten  up  the  mountain,  reserving 
for  himself  only  the  crumbs  which  were 
shaken  from  the  table  cloth.  He  also  went 
often  to  the  master  of  his  friend,  and  by  signs 
endeavored  to  induce  him  to  follow  him.  At 
length,  the  master  began  to  notice  the  con- 
duct of  the  dog,  and  one  day  said  to  him. 


*'  Watch,  do  you  know  where  poor  Alonzo  is?" 
The  dog,  appearing  to  understand  him,  sprang 
up  to  him  with  so  much  force  as  almost  to 
throw  him  down,  and  by  other  signs  induced 
him  to  follow  him,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
imprisoned  companion.  The  poor  dog  was 
found  to  have  suffered  greatly  ;  in  addition  to 
his  being  nearly  starved,  in  his  efforts  to  extri^ 
cate  himself  he  had  worn  the  skin  from  his  neck 
and  shoulders.  Fragments  of  the  bones  which 
Watch  had  brought  him  lay  around. 

The  benevolence  of  dogs  has  excited  universal 
admiration.  But  the  Newfoundland  dog  parti- 
cularly is  justly  celebrated  for  this  quality.  • 
Children  and  adults  have  frequently  been  res- 
cued from  danger  by  these  faithfUl  animals. 
**  In  1792,  a  gentleman  went  to  the  coast  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  He  was  conducted 
in  one  of  the  machines  into  the  water ;  but 
being  unacquainted  with  the  steepness  of  the 
shore,  and  no  swimmer,  he  found  himself)  the 
instant  he  quitted  the  machine,  nearly  out  of  his 
depth.  His  alarm  increased  his  danger ;  and, 
unnoticed  by  the  attendant  of  the  machine,  he 
would  unavoidably  have  been  drowned,  had  not 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  which  providentially 
was  standing  on  the  shore,  obser^'ed  his  distress, 
and  plunged  in  to  his  assistance.  The  dog 
seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  conducted  him 
safely  to  the  land  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
he  recovered.  The  gentleman  afterward  pur- 
chased the  dog  at  a  high  price,  and  preserved 
him  as  a  precious  treasure." 

The  eccentricities  of  some  dogs  are  very  re- 
markable. Perhaps  none  have  excited  more  atten- 
tion than  "the  fireman's  dog,"  as  he  was  called, 
who  possessed  a  strange  fancy  for  attending  all 
the  fires  which  occurred  in  London.  He  was  the 
property  of  no  individual,  and  was  fed  by  the 
firemen  generally ;  but  he  would  stay  with  nei- 
ther of  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  "  po- 
liceman's dog,"  as  he  has  been  named,  may 
also  often  be  seen  following  the  officer  on  his 
beat  in  Paternoster-row.  The  writer  daily,  on 
his  way  to  the  city,  sees  a  dog  begging  for  his 
breakfast  before  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Blackfriars-road ;  and  so  well  does  he  act 
the  part  of  a  mendicant,  that  the  boys  are  often 
heard  to  say,  that  he  "  is  coming  the  *  old  sol- 
dier.' " 
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The  animal  has  fVequently  been  sent  on  er- 
rands, which  he  has  performed  with  fidelity  and 
safety.  A  person  who  kept  a  turnpike  near 
Stratford-on-Avon  had  one  so  trained,  that  he 
would  go  to  the  neighboring  town  for  grocery 
or  other  articles  of  provision  that  were  wanted, 
and  return  with  them  in  safety.  A  memoran- 
dum of  the  things  required  was  tied  round  his 
neck,  and  the  articles  were  fastened  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  performs  the  part  of  the 
horse,  in  chawing  the  Esquimaux  iti  the  sledge 
over  the  snow,  and  in  pursuing  the  reindeer, 
the  seal,  or  the  bear.  The  dogs  of  St.  Bernard 
are  sent  out  on  errands  of  compassion,  with 
provisions  for  the  traveler  benighted  or  endan- 
gered by  the  snow-storm.  Some  years  ago,  a 
ship  belonging  to  Newcastle  was  wrecked  near 
Yarmouth ;  and  a  Newfoundland  dog  alone  es- 
caped to  the  shore,  bringing  in  his  mouth  the 
captain's  pocket-book.  He  landed  amidst  a 
number  of  people,  several  of  whom  in  vain 
attempted  to  take  from  him  his  prize.  The 
sagacious  animal,  as  if  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  charge,  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  delivered  to  him  by  his  perishing  master, 
at  length  leaped  fawningly  against  the  breast 
of  a  man,  who  had  attracted  his  notice  among 
the  crowd,  and  delivered  the  book  to  him. 

Remarkable  instances  of  sagacity  are  on  re- 
cord respecting  this  friend  of  man.  Sometimes 
he  has  proved  a  defense  to  his  keepers  in  a  man- 
ner which  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined. 
Take  an  example.  "In  1781,  a  person  went 
to  a  house  in  Deptford  to  take  lodgings,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies.  Having  agreed  on  the  terms,  he  said 
he  should  send  his  trunk  that  night,  and  come 
himself  the  next  day.  About  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  trunk  arrived,  and  was  carried 
into  his  bedroom.  As  the  family  were  retiring 
to  bed,  their  little  house-dog,  deserting  his  usual 
station  in  the  shop,  placed  himself  close  to  the 
chamber-door  where  the  chest  was  deposited, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  barking.  The  moment 
the  chamber-door  was  opened  the  dog  flew  to 
the  chest,  against  which  it  scratched  and  barked 
with  redoubled  fury.  They  attempted  to  get 
the  dog  out  of  the  room,  but  in  vain.  Suspicion 
becoming  very  strong,  they  were  induced  to 
open  the  box,  when,  to  their  utter  astonishment, 
they  found  in  it  their  new  lodger,  who  had  been 
thus  conveyed  into  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  robbing  it.** 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

MADRID   AND    VIENNA. 

ENGLAND,  encouraged  by  the  insurrection 
in  Spain,  and  by. the  threatening  aspect  of 
Austria,  now  redoubled  her  exertions.*     She 


•  '*  July  4, 1808,  the  aUlahce  of  Great  Britain  witli  the 
S|wni6h  nation  was  proclaimed ;  and  a  struggle  began, 
which,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  every  one  will  admit  to  have 
led,  as  far  as  respected  Spain,  to  nothing  but  evil.**— £n- 
Vol.  VII.— No.  39.— Y 


encouraged,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  the 
rising  of  the  fanatic  peasants  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Her  invincible  fleet  swept  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  landed  at  every  avail- 
able point  money,  arms,  and  the  munitions  of 
war.  Napoleon,  unsuccessful  in  his  renewed 
endeavors  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  arbitrations  of  battle.  Before  leav- 
ing Paris  for  the  Spanish  campaign,  he  assem- 
bled the  Legislative  body,  and  thus  addressed 
them: 

*'  I  have  traveled  this  year  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  in  the  interior  of  my  empire. 
The  spectacle  of  this  great  French  family — 
recently  distracted  by  intestine  divisions,  now 
united  and  happy — has  profoundly  moved  me. 
I  have  learned  that  I  can  not  be  happy  mysalf 
unless  I  first  see  that  France  is  happy.  A  part 
of  my  army  is  marching  to  meet  the  troops 
which  England  has  landed  in  Spain.  It  is  an 
especial  blessing  of  that  Providence  which  has 
constantly  protected  our  arms,  that  passion  has 
so  blinded  the  English  counsels  as  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  the  possession  of  the  seas, 
and  to  exhibit  their  army  on  the  Continent.  I 
depart  in  a  few  days*  to  place  myself  at  the  head 
of  my  troops,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  to  crown 
in  Madrid  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  plant  our 
eagles  upon  the  forts  of  Lisbon.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  I  have  met  at  Erfurth.  Our  most 
earnest  endeavor  has  been  for  peace.^  We  have 
even  resolved  to  make  many  sacrifices,  to  con- 
fer, if  possible,  the  blessings  of  maritime  com- 
merce upon  the  hundred  millions  of  men  whom 
we  represent.  We  are  of  one  mind,  and  we 
are  indissolubly  united  for  peace  as  for  war.**t. 

An  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ac- 
customed to  battle,  was  now  assembled  in  the 
gloomy  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon 
had  stimulated  their  march  by  the  following 
nervous  proclamation : 

*'  Soldiers  ! — After  triumphing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube,  with  rapid  steps 
you  have  passed  through  Germany.  This  day, 
without  a  moment  of  repose,  I  command  you 


q/clojHBdia  Britannica,  Art.  Spain  The  flnal  triumph  of 
the  English  inflicted  upon  Spain  the  heaviest  cnrse  which 
could  have  beflillen  the  nation.  It  riveted  the  chains  of 
ignorance,  despotism,  and  the  most  intolerable  religious 
flmaticism. 

*'  Future  ages  will  And  it  difficult  to  credit  the  enthn- 
■iasm  and  the  transport  with  which  the  tidings  of  the 
insurrection  in  Spain  were  received  ih  the  British  islands. 
Never  was  public  joy  more  univeraal— the  general  rap- 
ture knew  no  bounds.  All  classes  joined  in  it.  All  de- 
grees of  intellect  were  swept  away  by  the  flood.  The 
aristocratic  party,  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  almost 
hopeless  constancy  against  the  ever-advancing  wave  of 
revolutionary  ambition,  rejoiced  that  it  had  at  last  broke 
on  a  rugged  shore.**— Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  5<J. 

t  "  There  are  many  reasons  why  Napoleon  should  have 
meddled  with  the  interior  aflkira  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
Bourbons  could  never  have  been  sincere  friends  to  Franre 
while  Bonaparte  held  the  sceptre.  The  moment  that  ibe 
(bar  of  his  power  ceased  to  operate,  it  was  quite  certain, 
that  their  apparent  fViendship  would  change  to  active 
hostility.  The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Spanish  cab- 
inet, just  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  evidence  of  this 
(kct.**— Napibb,  Hist,  oftkt  War  m  tki  PmitmUa,  vol.  i. 
p.  84. 
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to  traverse  France.  Soldiers  !  I  have  need  of 
you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  con- 
taminates the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  terror  he  must  fly  before  you.  Let  us  bear 
our  triumphal  eagles  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
There  also  we  have  injuries  to  avenge.  Soldiers ! 
you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modem  ar- 
mies, but  you  have  not  yet  equaled  the  glory  of 
those  Romans  who,  in  one  and  the  same  cam- 
paign, were  victorious  upon  the  Rhine  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Illyria  and  upon  the  Tagus.  A 
long  peace,  a  lasting  prosperity,  shall  be  the 
reward  of  your  labors.  But  a  real  Frenchman 
could  not,  ought  not  to  rest  until  the  seas  are 
free  and  open  to  all.  Soldiers !  all  that  you 
have  done,  all  that  you  will  do  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  French  people,  and  for  my  glory, 
shall  be  eternal  in  my  heart. '* 

On  the  29th  of  October,  Napoleon  took  his 
carriage  for  Bayonne,  "  traversing  the  earth," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  as  a  comet  does  the 
sky,  working  changes  wherever  he  came."  Ma- 
drid was  distant  from  Paris  about  seven  hun- 
dred n)iles.  The  cold  rains  of  approaching 
winter  had  deluged  the  earth.  The  roads  were 
miry,  and  oflen  perilous.  Regardless  of  fatigue 
and  danger.  Napoleon  pressed  on  through  dark- 
ness aj)d  storms.  His  carnage  was  dragged 
through  ruts  cut  axle  deep  by  the  .wheels  of 
military  wagons  and  of  ponderous  artillery.  At 
length,  in  his  impatience  for  greater  speed,  he 
abandoned  his  carriage,  and  mounted  his  horse. 
Apparently  insensible  to  physical  exhaustion  or 
suffering,  with  his  small  cortege,  like  the  rush 
of  the  tornado,  he  swept  through  the  valleys 
and  over  the  hills.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  November,  he  arrived  at  Bay- 
onne. 

Immediately  he  sent  for  General  Berthier,  to 
question  him  respecting  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
had  given  particular  directions  that  the  French 
generals  should  do  nothing  to  circumvent  the 
plans  of  the  insurgents.  He  wished  to  place 
his  veteran  troops  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  that  he  might  strike  blows 
heavy  and  fast  in  all  directions.  He  had  there- 
fore ordered  his  generals  to  permit  the  Span- 
iards to  advance  as  far  as  they  pleased  upon  his 
wings.  **  I  sent  them  lambs,"  said  he,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  young  and  inexperienced .  soldiers 
who  were  first  ordered  to  Spain,  *'  and  they  de- 
voured them.     I  will  now  send  them  wolves.'* 

Napoleon  found,  much  to  his  disappointment, 
that  his  orders  had  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 
ecuted. A  sufficient  amount  of  clothing  had 
not  been  obtained  for  the  soldiers.  Mules  and 
horses  were  wanting.  There  was  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  provisions.  Joseph,  instead  of  con- 
oentrating  the  troops,  that  they  might  be  envel- 
oped in  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  incapable  of 
appreciating  so  bold  a  manceuvre,  had  timidly 
dispersed  them  to  guard  his  flanks  and  rear. 
Napoleon  expressed  his  regrets,  but  wasted  no 
time  in  recriminations.  The  incredible  activity 
of  his  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the  labors  of 
a  single  day  succeeding  his  exhausting  journey 


from  Paris  to  Bayonne.  He  ordered  all  con- 
tracts which  the  contractors  had  not  yet  exe- 
cuted, to  be  thrown  up.  Agen|s  were  dispatched 
to  purchase  with  ready  money  all  the  cloths  of 
the  south  which  could  be  obtained.  Immense 
workshops  were  established,  and  hundreds  of 
hands  were  busy  making  clothes.  All  the  or- 
ders for  com  and  cattle  were  countermanded, 
that  the  funds  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  clothing.  Barracks  were  ordered 
to  be  immediately  constructed  at  Bayonne  ior 
the  shelter  of  the  troops  arriving  there.  Agents 
were  dispatched  to  spur  on  the  march  of  the 
conscripts  to  the  designated  points.  The  troops 
which  had  arrived  at  Bayonne  were  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Emperor. 
Many  letters  were  dictated  to  administrators  of 
posts,  bridges,  and  roads,  filled  with  most  im- 
portant directions.  As  rest  from  the  toil  of 
such  a  day,  when  the  sun  had  gone  down,  he 
leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  galloped  sixty  miles 
over  the  mountains  to  Tolosa.  He  here  passed 
the  night  of  the  4th,  bqsy  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  speedy  and  a  decisive  conflict.  The 
next  day  he  proceeded  thirty  miles  farther  to 
Vittoriav  Napoleon  encamped,  with  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  who  accompanied  him,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance outside  of  the  city.  He  wished  to  appear 
in  Spain  but  as  a  general,  leaving  Joseph,  as 
the  king,  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Spaniards.  If  there  were  any  dnpopular 
acts  to  be  performed,  he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  them  himself,  that  he  might  shield  his 
brother  firom  odium. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  Napoleon  ar- 
rived at  Vittoria.  He  leaped  from  his  horse, 
entered  the  first  inn,  called  for  his  maps,  and 
in  two  hours  decided  the  plan  for  the  whole 
campaign.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatch- 
ed for  the  simultaneous  movement  of  200,000 
men.  In  the  morning,  he  had  a  hurried  inter- 
view with  Joseph,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
a  series  of  operations  which  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  among  the  most  remarkable  'of  his 
military  career. 

The  Spaniards,  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
had  met  with  some  astonishing  triumphs.  They 
were  perfectly  intoxicated  with  success.  Their 
boasting  was  unparalleled.  They  had  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  the  great  Napoleon.  They 
were  surrounding,  and  in  a  few  days  would  ut- 
terly devour  those  hosts  whom  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  had  found  invincible.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  peasants,  headed  by  priests  and 
monks,  were  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  march 
triumphantly  upon  Paris.  The  French  gener- 
als, unable  to  endure  the  audacious  movements 
of  the  boasting  Spaniards,  had  occasionally  at- 
tacked and  repulsed  them.  Had  Napoleon*s 
orders  been  faithfully  executed,  he  wodlJ  have 
found  his  troops  strongly  concentrated  and 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  swarming 
Spanish  armies.  Then,  leaving  a  veteran  band 
to  check  the  movements  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy,  and  another  to  check  the  move- 
ments of  the  left,  he  intended,   with  80,000 
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men,  to  cut  the  Spanish  annies  in  two,  at  the 
centre.  He  would  then  have  fallen  successively 
upon  the  two  wings,  and  have  enveloped  and 
destroyed  them.  Bold  as  was  this  design,  there 
could  have  been  no  question  of  its  triumphant 
success,  when  undertaken  by  veteran  French 
soldiers,  headed  by  Napoleon.  This  plan  could 
not  now  be  so  completely  executed,  for  the 
various  corps  of  the  French  army  were  widely 
dispersed,  and  the  Spanish  generals  had  been 
prevented  from  thoroughly  entangling  them- 
selves. Napoleon,  however,  decided  still  to 
adopt  essentially  the  same  plan.  He  made  his 
disposition  to  cut  the  Spanish  line  into  two 
parts,  in  order  to  fall  first  upon  the  one,  and 
then  upon  the  other. 

The  moment  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria,  the 
whole  army  seemed  inspired  with  new  energy. 
Orders  were  dispatched  in  every  direction.  Hos- 
pitals were  reared,  magazines  established,  and  an 
entrenchment  thrown  up  as  a  precaution  against 
any  possible  reverse ;  for,  while  Napoleon  was 
one  of  the  most  bold,  he  was  ever  one  of  the 
most  cautious  of  generals.  Having  stationed 
two  strong  forces  to  guard  his  flanks,  he  took 
fifty  thousand  men,  the  elite  of  his  army,  and 
rushed  upon  the  centre  of  his  Spanish  foes. 
The  onset  was  resistless.  The  carnage  was, 
however,  comparatively  small.  The  peasant 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  agility  of 
goats,  from  crag  to  crag.  Colors,  cannon,  bag- 
gage— all  were  abandoned.    In  the  night  of  the 


1 1th  of  November,  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  at  Burgos.  Upon  the  entrenched 
heights  which  surround  the  city,  the  Spaniards- 
had  collected  in  great  force.  The  French,  re- 
gardless of  shot  and  shell  which  mowed  down- 
their  front  ranks,  and  strewed  the  ground  withi 
the  dead,  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  and' 
swept  every  thing  before  them.  The  Spaniards 
fled,  with  incredible  alacrity,  not  merely  defeat- 
ed, but  disbanded. 

The  conqueror  strode  sternly  on,  picking  up< 
by  the  way  the  muskets,  cannon,  and  munitions- 
of  war,  until  he  arrived  at  the  little  town  of 
Espinosa.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  here* 
strongly  entrenched.  Six  thousand  Frenchmen 
marched  up  to  the  bristling  ramparts.  They 
fought  all  day.  They  did  not  conquer.  Night 
separated  the  exhausted  and  bleeding  combat- 
ants. The  Spaniards  were  overjoyed'  at  their* 
successful  defense.  They  built  bonfires,  and' 
filled  the  air  with  their  defiant  shouts.  Another* 
division  of  the  French  army  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing. There  were  now  eighteen  thousand  French- 
men on  the  plain.  There  were  thirty  thousand' 
Spaniards  upon  the  entrenched  heights.  At 
the  dawn  of  day  .the  sanguinary  conflict  was 
renewed.  One  of  the  most  awful  scenes  of 
war  ensued.  The  rush  of  the  assailants  was 
resistless.  Thirty  thousand  men,  in  frightful 
confusion,  plunged  down  the  precipitous  rocks 
into  the  narrow  street  of  Espinosa.  Eighteen 
thousand  men,  in  wild  pursuit,  rushed  after 
them,  intoxicated  with  the  delirious  passions 
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of  war.  Death,  in  its  most  revolting  forms, 
held  high  carnival.  Swords  and  bayonets  were 
clotted  with  blood.  Bullets  pierced  the  dense 
masses  of  the  aflfrighted  and  breathless  fugitives. 
The  unearthly  clamor  of  the  tumultuous  and  ter- 
rified host,  the  frenzied  shouts  of  the  assailants, 
the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  drums,  the  roar  of 
musketry,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the 
moans  of  the  dying,  created  a  scene  of  horror 
which  no  imagination  can  compass.  The  River 
Trueha,  rushing  from  the  mountains,  traversed 
the  town.  One  narrow  bridge  crossed  it.  The 
bridge  was  immediately  choked  with  the  miser- 
able throng.  An  accumulated  mass,  in  one  wild 
maelstrom  of  affrighted  men,  struggling  in  fran- 
tic eddies,  crowded  the  entrance.  A  storm  of 
bullets  swept  pitilessly  through  the  flying  mul- 
■  titude  Great  numbers  threw  themselves  into 
the  torrent  swollen  by  the  rams  of  winter,  and 
were  swept  away  to  an  unknown  burial.  Afler 
this  awfiil  -discomfitUTe,  General  Blake  with  dif- 
ficulty rallied  six  thousand  men,  to  continue  a 


precipitate  retreat.  The  rest  were  either  slain, 
or  dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the  ravines 
of  the  mountains. 

The  Spaniards  made  one  more  effort  to  resist 
the  conqueror.  It  was  at  the  apparently  im- 
pregnable Pass  of  the  Somosierra. 

The  storming  of  this  defile  was  one  of  the 
most  astounding  achievements  of  war.  At  day- 
break, the  advance  of  Napoleon's  columns  was 
arrested.  There  was  a  narrow  pass  over  the 
mountains,  long  and  steep.  Rugged  and  crag- 
gy cliffs  of  granite,  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
on  either  side  to  the  clouds.  A  battery  of  six- 
teen guns  swept  the  pass.  An  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  stationed  behind  field-works  at 
every  available  point,  were  prepared  to  pour  a 
stoim  of  bullets  into  the  bosoms  of  the  French 
crowded  together  in  the  narrow  gorge.  As  soon 
as  the  advancing  columns  appeared,  a  murder- 
ous fire  was  opened  upon  them.  The  stern  bat- 
talions, inured  as  they  were  to  the  horrors  of 
war,  staggered  and  tecoiled  before  a  torrent  of 
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deatruction  which  no  mortal  mon  could  with- 
stand. Napoleon  immediately  rode  into  the 
mouth  of  the  deAle,  and  attentively  examined 
the  scene  before  him.  He  dispatched  two  regi- 
ments of  sharp-shooters  to  clamber  along  the 
brink  of  the  chasm,  among  the  rocks  on  either 
side,  from  height  to  height.  An  active  skirmish- 
ing fire  immediately  commenced,  which  was  as 
actively  returned.  A  dense  fog,  mingled  with 
the  smoke,  settled  down  upon  the  defile,  envelop- 
ing the  dreary  gorge  in  the  gloom  of  night.  Sud- 
denly, Napoleon  ordered  a  squadron  of  Polish 
lancers,  on  their  light  and  fleet  horses,  to  charge 
In  the  obscurity  of  the  unnatural  darkness  they 
spuired  their  horses  to  the  utmost  speed.  A 
terrific  discharge  from  the  battery  swept  the 
whole  head  of  the  column,  horses  and  riders, 
into  one  mangled  and  hideous  mass  of  death. 
Those  behind,  galloping  impetuously  forward 
over  these  mutilated  limbs  and  quivering  nerves, 
dashed  upon  the  artillery-men  before  they  had 
time  to  load,  and  sabred  them  at  their  guns. 
The  French  army  poured  resistlessly  through 
the  defile.  The  Spaniards  threw  down  their 
arms,  and,  scattering  in  all  directions,  fled  over 
the  mountains.  The  battery,  and  muskets,  am- 
munition and  baggage  in  largo  quantities,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  *'  It  is  indeed 
almost  incredible,*'  says  Napier,  '*  even  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Spanish  armies,  that 
a  position,  in  itself  nearly  impregnable,  and  de- 
fended by  twelve  thousand  men,  should,  with- 
out any  panic,  but  merely  from  a  deliberate 
sense  of  danger,  be  abandoned  at  the  wild 
charge  of  a  few  squadrons,  which  two  compa- 
nies of  good  infantry  would  have  elTcctually 
stopped.  The  charge  itself,  viewed  as  a  simple 
military  operation,  was  extravagantly  rash.  But 
taken  as  the  result  of  Napoleon*s  sagacious  esti- 
mate of  the  real  value  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
his  promptitude  in  seizing  the  advantage  oflfered 
by  the  smoke  and  fog  that  clung  to  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  it  was  a  most  felicitous  example 
of  intuitive  genius  ^* 

An  English  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was 
hurrying  across  the  north  of  Portugal  to  the  aid 
of  the  Spaniards.  Napoleon  could  not  ascer- 
tain their  numbers.  He  resolved,  however,  first 
to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
and  then  to  turn  upon  the  English.  With  re- 
sistless steps  he  now  pressed  on  toward  Mad- 
rid. There  was  no  further  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered. The  insurgents  had  been  scattered 
like  autumnal  leaves  before  the  gale.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  December,  he  arrived  be- 
fore the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  coronation,  and  also  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  the  minds  of  the  sol- 
diers a  superstition  was  attached  to  that  mem- 
orable day.  The  weather  was  superb.  All  na- 
ture smiled  serenely  beneath  the  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun.  As  Napoleon  rode  upon  the  field, 
one  unanimous  shout  of  acclamation  burst  from 
his  adoring  hosts.  A  still  louder  shout  of  defi- 
ance and  rage  was  echoed  back  from  the  multi- 
tudinous throng  crowding  the  ramparts  of  the 


city.  Napoleon  was  now  standing  before  the 
walls  of  Madrid  at  the  head  of  3U,000  victorious 
troops.  The  city  was  in  the  power  of  the  in- 
surgents. An  army  of  60,000  men  had  collect- 
ed within  its  walls.  It  was  composed  mainly 
of  peasants,  roused  by  the  priests  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fanatic  enthusiasm  The  population 
of  the  city — men,  women,  and  children — ^amount- 
ed to  180,000.  Napoleon  was  extremely  per- 
plexed. He  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  throwing 
his  terrible  bomb-shells  and  red-hot  balls  into 
the  midst  of  the  mothers,  the  maidens,  and  the 
children  cowering  helplessly  by  their  firesides. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  think  of  retir- 
ing as  if  discomfited,  and  of  yielding  Madrid 
and  Spain  to  the  dominion  of  the  English. 
*'  His  genius,^'  says  M.  Chauvet.  "  inspired  him 
with  a  plan,  which  conciliated  at  the  same  time 
the  claims  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  exigencies 
of  humanity.  Happily,  fortune  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned him,  and  gave  still  another  proof  of  her 
partiality.** 

Napoleon  sat  upon  his  horse,  and  for  a  few 
moments  gazed  earnestly  upon  the  capital  of 
Spain.  The  soldiers,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
deeming  every  thing  possible  under  their  extra- 
ordinary chieftain,  were  impatient  for  the  assault. 
He  made  a  reconnoisance  himself,  on  horseback, 
around  the  city,  while  the  balls  from  the  enemy's 
cannon  plowed  up  the  ground  beneath  his  horse's 
feet.  Ho  stationed  his  forces,  and  planted  his 
batteries  and  his  mortars  in  such  a  position,  as 
to  reduce  the  city  if  possible  by  intimidation, 
and  thus  to  save  the  eflfusion  of  blood  The  sun 
had  now  gone  down,  and  a  brilliant  moon  dif- 
fused almost  mid-day  splendor  over  the  maitial 
scene.  *'  The  night.**  says  Napier,  **  was  clear 
and  bright.  The  French  camp  was  silent  and 
watchful.  But  the  noise  of  tumult  was  heard 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  if  some  mighty 
beast  was  struggling  and  howling  in  the  toils  ** 
The  tocsin  from  two  hundred  convent  bells  came 
pealing  through  the  air. 

At  midnight  Napoleon  sent  a  summons  for 
the  surrender.  He  assured  the  Governor  that 
the  city  could  not  possibly  hold  out  against  the 
French  army,  and  entreated  him  to  reflect  upon 
the  fearful  destruction  of  property  and  of  life 
which  must  inevitably  attend  a  bombardment. 
A  negative  answer  was  returned.  An  attack 
was  immediately  made  upon  the  outposts.  They 
were  speedily  taken.  '  A  formidable  battery  was 
then  reared  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  wall.  An- 
other letter  was  now  sent,  mild  and  firm,  again 
demanding  the  surrender.  It  was  noon  of  the 
second  day.  The  authorities  still  refused  a  ca- 
pitulation ;  they  solicited,  however,  a  few  hours* 
delay,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afl'orded  for 
consulting  the  people.  With  difficulty  Napoleon 
restrained  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and 
waited  patiently  until  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time  the  scene  in  the  city  was  awful  be- 
yond description .  Fanatic  peasants,  dressed  like 
brigands,  patrolled  the  streets,  assassinating  all 
who  were  suspected  of  favoring  the  French. 
The  bells  of  the  churches  and  convents  tolled 
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incessantly  The  monks,  heading  the  peasants, 
guided  them  in  tearing^  up  the  pavements,  and 
hi  raising  barricades  at  everj  comer.  The  stone 
houses  were  secured  and  loop-holed  for  musket* 
ly.  The  inhabitants  who  had  property  to  lose 
and  families  to  suffer  were  anxious  for  the  sur- 
render. The  fanatic  peasants  were  eager  for  the 
strife.  The  monks  had  promised  the  reward  of 
heaven,  without  purgatory,  to  every  Spaniard 
who  should  shoot  three  Frenchmen 

As  soon  as  the  brilliant  sun  had  dispelled  the 
morning  fog.  Napoleon  himself  gave  orders  for 
a  battery  of  thirty  cannons  to  open  its  fire  upon 
the  walls.  A  breach  was  soon  opened  The 
French  soldiers,  with  wild  hurrahs,  rushed  over 
the  ruins  into  the  barricaded  streets  Again 
Napoleon  curbed  in  his  restive  army.  At  his 
imperious  command  the  action  was  promptly 
suspended.  His  troops  were  now  in  the 
city. 

His  batteries  were  upon  the  neighboring 
heights,  and  could  speedily  reduce  the  metrop- 
olis to  ashes.  A  third  time  he  sent  the  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  **  Though  I  am  ready,**  said 
he,  '^to  give  a  terrible  example  to  the  cities  of 
Spain  which  persist  in  closing  their  gates  against 
me,  I  choose  rather  to  owe  the  surrender  of 
Madrid  to  the  reason  and  humanity  of  those  who 
have  made  themselves  its  rulers.**  Even  the 
populace  were  now  satisfied  that  resistance  was 
unavailing.  The  Junta  consequently  sent  two 
negotiators  to  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon. 
One  of  these  men  was  Thomas  de  Morla,  Gov- 
ernor of  Andalusia.  He  had  made  himself  no- 
torious, by  violating  the  capitulation  ofBaylen. 
He  had  also  treated  the  French  prisoners  with 
horrible  inhumanity.  Napoleon  received  the 
deputation,  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  with  a  cold 
and  stem  countenance.  He  fixed  his  piercing 
eye  upon  Morla.  The  culprit  quailed  before  his 
indignant  glance.  With  downcast  looks  he  said 
to  Napoleon,  **  Eveiy  sensible  man  in  Madrid  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  surrendering.  It 
is  however  necessary  that  the  French  troops 
should  retire,  to  allow  the  Junta  time  to  pacify 
the  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  **  In  the  following  indignant  strain,  which 
echoed  through  all  Europe,  Napoleon  addressed 
him.  We  quote  the  literal  translation  of  his 
words,  as  recorded  in  the  **  Moniteur**  of  that 
day: 

"  In  vain  you  employ  the  name  of  the  people. 
If  you  can  not  find  means  to  pacify  them,  it  is 
because  you  yourselves  have  excited  them  and 
misled  them  by  falsehood.  Assemble  the  clergy, 
the  heads  of  the  convents,  the  alcaldes,  and  if 
between  this  and  six  in  the  moming  the  city  has 
not  surrendered,  it  shall  cease  to  exist.  I  neither 
will,  nor  ought,  to  withdraw  my  troops.  You 
have  slaughtered  the  unfortunate  French  who 
have  fallen  into  your  hands.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  you  suffered  two  servants  of  the  Russian 
Embassador  to  be  dragged  away,  and  put  to 
death  in  the  streets,  because  they  were  French- 
men. The  incapacity  and  weakness  of  a  general, 
had  put  into  your  hands  troops  which  had  ca- 


pitulated on  the  field  of  battle  ofBaylen,  and  the 
capitulation  was  violated.  You,  M.  de  Morla, 
what  sort  of  a  letter  did  yon  write  to  that  gen- 
eral 1  *  Well  did  it  become  you  to  talk  of  pil- 
lage— you,  who  having  entered  Roussillon  in 
1795,  carried  off  all  the  women,  and  divided 
them  as  booty  among  your  soldiers .  What  right 
had  you,  moreover,  to  hold  such  language  ?  The 
capitulation  of  Baylen  forbade  it.  Look  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  English,  who  are  far  from 
priding  themselves  upon  being  strict  observers 
of  the  law  of  nations.  They  complained  of  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  but  they  fulfilled  it.  To 
violate  military  treaties  is  to  renounce  all  civO- 
ization — to  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert.  How  then  dare  you  de- 
mand a  capitulation — ^you  who  violated  that  of 
Baylen  1  See  how  injustice  and  bad  faith  ever 
recoil  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  them.  I  had 
a  fleet  at  Cadiz.  It  had  come  there  as  to  the 
harbor  of  an  ally.  You  directed  against  it  the 
mortars  of  the  city  which  you  commanded.  I 
had  a  Spanish  army  in  my  ranks  I  preferred 
to  see  it  escape  in  English  ships,  and  to  fling 
itself  from  the  rocks  of  Espinosa,^  than  to  dis- 
arm it.  I  preferred  having  nine  thousand  en- 
emies more  to  fight  to  violating  good  faith  and 
honor  Return  to  Madrid.  I  give  till  six  oVlock 
to-morrow  evening.  You  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me  about  the  people,  but  to  tell  me  that  they 
have  submitted.  If  not,  you  and  your  troops 
shall  be  put  to  the  sword.*' 

These  severe  and  deserved  reproaches  caused 
Morla  to  shudder  with  terror.  Upon  returning 
to  head-quarters  his  agitation  was  so  great  that 
he  was  quite  unable  to  make  a  report.  His  col- 
league was  obliged  to  give  an  account  for  him. 
Morla  was  sent  again  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the 
consent  to  surrender.  Thus,  through  the  gen- 
erosity and  firmness  of  the  conqueror,  the  city 
of  Madrid  was  taken,  with  but  a  very  slight  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  suffering.  The  French 
army  took  possession  of  the  city.  Perfect  se- 
curity of  property  and  of  life  was,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, restored  to  the  inhabitants.  The  shops 
were  kept  open.     The  streets  were  thronged. 


*  Allading  to  a  letter  which  Morla  wrote  to  General 
Dupont,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  viola* 
tlon  of  the  capitulaUon  of  Baylen. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Prince  of  Peaee,  apon 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  issued  a  proclamation,  rous- 
ing Spain  to  attack  France  In  her  unprotected  rear.  The 
result  of  that  battle  alarmed  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace  hypocritically  protested  that  ku  ohfeet 
UHU  t9  aend  the  troop*  to  the  tad  qf  Nofoleon.  The  Em- 
peror, fblgning  to  be  doped,  expressed  his  graiUudtt  and 
called  for  the  troops.  Sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the 
Marquis  Romans,  were  ftimlsbed,  and  were  finally  march- 
ed to  the  shores  of  the  BalHc.  Upon  the  breakinf  o«t  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  a  Catholic  priest  was  sent  to  Roroana 
to  induce  him  to  return  with  his  troops  to  Spain.  With 
ten  thousand  men  he  embarked  on  board  an  English  fleet, 
and  was  transptnted  to  the  Peninsula,  where  his  army 
was  united  with  the  armies  of  England.  Tliese  msa, 
under  General  Blake,  swelling  his  ftaroe  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  entrenched  themselves  upon  the  heighu  of  Espi- 
Bosa.  Napoleon  hurled  upon  them  a  division  of  <]8,00t 
veterans,  and  drove  them,  with  flrightAil  slaughter,  ^kver 
the  rocks  into  the  river. 
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The  floods  of  business  and  pleasure  flowed  on 
unbbstructed.* 

Napoleon  immediately  proclaimed  a  general 
pardon  for  all  political  oflfenses.  He  abolished 
the  execrable  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
reduced,  one-third,  the  number  of  the  convents, 
which  were  filled  with  lazy  monks.  One  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  these  convents  was  appropriated 
to  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  laboring 
clergy.  The  other  half  was  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  The  vexatious  line  of 
custohi-houses  between  the  several  provinces, 
embarrassing  intercourse  and  injuring  trade,  he 
abolished  entirely,  and  established  collectors  of 
imposts  only  at  the  frontiers.  AU  feudal  rights 
were  annulled.  General  courts  of  appeal  were 
organized,  where  justice  could  be  obtained  from 
the  decisions  of  corrupt  local  authorities.  Be- 
fore the  insurrection  Napoleon  had  refrained 
from  these  important  measures,  to  avoid  exas- 
perating the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  show  them  any  indulgence. 
These  were  vast  benefits.  They  promised  bound- 
less good  to  Spain.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect 
that  England,  our  mother  land,  could  deluge  the 
Peninsula  in  blood,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  such 
reforms,  and  to  plunge  enfranchised  Spain  back 
again  into  the  darkness  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Joseph  returned,  not  to  Madrid,  but  to  the 
royal  mansion  of  the  Pardo,  about  six  miles 
from  the  capital..  To  the  various  deputations 
which  called  upon  Napoleon,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  restore  King  Joseph  to  the  Spaniards, 
till  he  deemed  them  worthy  to  possess  a  ruler 
so  enlightened  and  liberal ;  that  he  would  not 
replace  him  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
to  see  him  again  expelled ;  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  impose  upon  Spain  a  monarch  whom 
she  wished  to  reject,  but  that  having  conquered 
the  country  he  would  extend  over  it  the  rights 
of  conquest,  and  treat  it  as  he  should  think 
proper.  In  a  proclamation  which  he  then  issued 
he  said  to  the  Spanish  nation  : 

*^  I  have  declared,  in  a  proclamation  of  the  2d 
of  June,  that  I  wished  to  be  the  regenerator  of 
Spain.  To  the  rights  which  the  princes  of  the 
ancient  dynasty  have  ceded  to  me,  you  have 
wished  that  I  should  add  the  rights  of  conquest. 
That,  however,  shall  not  change  my  inclination 
to  serve  you.  I  wish  to  encourage  every  thing 
that  is  noble  in  your  own  exertions.  All  that 
is  opposed  to  your  prosperity  and  your  grand- 
eur I  wish  to  destroy.  The  shackles  which  have 
enslaved  the  people  I  have  broken.  I  have 
given  you  a  liberal  constitution,  and,  in  the  place 


*'In  a  short  time  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of 
faace;  th}  theatres  were  re-opened,  the  shoplieepers  dis- 
ftay.'d  thoir  tempting  wares,  secure  in  the  discipline 
oT  itie  conquerors ;  the  Prado  and  public  wallu  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  Numerous  depuUtions,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhab- 
itants of  Madrid,  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  renewed 
thetr  protesutions  of  fl4|BUty  to  hie  brother  Joseph.  It 
then  appeared  how  completely  and  (htally  the  corruptions 
pnd  enjoyments  of  opulence  and  eivilized  lilb^disqualiOed 
men  fhim  acting  a  heroic  part  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try.-—Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 


of  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  monarchy  mild  and 
limited.  It  depends  upon  yourselves  whether 
that  constitution  shall  still  be  your  law.'*  ^ 

Thus,  in  less  than  five  weeks.  Napoleon  had 
become  master  of  half  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
armies  had  every  where  been  scattered  like  dust 
before  him.  This  whiriwind  march  of  the  con- 
queror, had  astonished  the  English,  who  wert 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  their  allies.  In  their 
embarrassment  they  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
turn.  Advance  was  inevitable  ruin.  Retreat, 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun,  was  the  most  hu- 
miliating disgrace.  Sir  John  Moore,  with  an 
army  of  about  30,000  men  was  marching  rapidly 
from  Portugal,  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir 
David  Baird  who  was  approaching  from  Co- 
runna  with  10,000  men.  With  tins  army  of 
highly  disciplined  British  troops,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  uncounted  thousands  of  Spaniards, 
the  English  entertained  little  doubt  of  immediate 
and  triumphant  success.  The  tidings  of  disaster 
which  they  encountered,  left  for  them,  however, 
no  alternative  but  a  precipitate  retreat.  Napo- 
leon had  done  nothing  to  arrest  the  march  of 
the  English.  He  earnestly  desired  to  draw 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  their  ships,  that  he 
might  meet  them  on  an  open  field. 

Establishing  his  head-quarters  at  a  country 
seat  about  four  miles  from  Madrid,  he  devoted  the 
most  unremitted  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
army.  An  entrenched  camp  was  constructed, 
bristling  with  caimon,  which  commanded  the 
city,  where  his  sick  and  wounded  would  be  safe, 
and  where  his  military  supplies  could  be  de- 
posited without  fear  of  capture. 

A  deputation  of  1200  of  the  notables  of  Spain 
called  upon  him.  He  recounted  to  them  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  Spain,  and  closed  ' 
by  saying,  **  The  present  generation  will  differ 
in  opinion  respecting  me.  Too  many  passions 
have  been  called  into  exercise.  But  your  pos- 
terity will  be  grateful  to  me  as  their  regenerator. 
They  will  place  in  the  number  of  memorable 
days  those  in  which  I  have  appeared  among 
you.  From  those  days  will  be  dated  the  pros- 
perity of  Spain.  These  are  my  sentiments.  Go 
consult  your  fellow  citizens.  Choose  your  part, 
but  do  it  frankly,  and  exhibit  only  true  colors."* 

Every  speech  which  Napoleon  made  bears  the 
impress  of  his  genius.     Every  line  which  he 


*  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  at  that  time  Colonel  in 
the  2d  British  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  thus  testifies  in 
reference  to  the  perfidy  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal.  **  The 
prospect  of  that  rupture  with  Prussia,  which  ended  with 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  struck  Godoy  as  Airnishing  a  fevor- 
able  opportunity  of  stirring  up  all  Europe  against  a  man, 
wkoteambitiimttemedtobeunbotmMed,  A  secret  srrange- 
ment  was  accordingly  entered  into  between  him  and  the 
embassador  StrogonoflT  (the  Russian  Minister)  into  which 
the  Portuguese  envoy  was  admitted,  that  the  two  king- 
doms of  Spain  and  Portugal  should  instantly  arm,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  France,  at  a  moment  when  her  troops 
should  be  called  away  to  oppolw  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
the  north.  These  preparations  were  to  begin  in  Portugal ; 
with  the  ostensible  view  of  overawing  which,  Spain  was 
next  to  increase  her  armies,  while  expediticms  being  fitted 
out  in  the  En^ish  ports,  a  combined  Airoe  was  to  invade 
the  south  of  France,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  not  be 
in  a  fit  state  to  oflbr  any  efficient  opposition.  Had  Bona- 
parte, as  soon  as  the  designs  ef  Spain  became  known  to 
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wrote  is  stamped  with  his  majestic  power.  I^- 
martine,  who  assails  Napoleon  in  terms  of  meas- 
ureless animosity  and  with  a  glow  of  eloquence 
rarely  equaled,  thus  testifies  to  the  Emperor^s 
energy  with  the  pen  : 

**  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  writer  of  hu- 
man events  since  Machiavel.  He  is  much  supe- 
rior to  Cssar  in  the  account  of  his  campaigns. 
His  style  is  not  the  written  exposition  alone  ;  it 
is  the  action.  Every  sentence  in  his  pages  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  counterpart  and  the  counter- 
impression  of  the  fact.     There  is  neither  a  letter, 

him,  directed  his  victorious  legions  upon  Madrid,  the  de- 
thronement of  Charles  vrouJd  have  been  viewed  by  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  an  arrangement  of  self-defense.  But  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  French  Emperor  to  act  in  any 
case,  either  with  openness  or  candor.  Though  apassion- 
ate  lover  of  uhWj  he  never  Reeled  that  by  force  of  armsy 
which  he  belinyed  it  practicable  to  ^ect  by  diplomacy.^— 
Story  of  the  Peninsuktr  War,  by  the  Marquis  of  London- 
VERRT,  pp.  34, 36.  The  porfidioui«  court  merited  its  over- 
throw. It  was  humane  to  try  to  save  the  benighted  popu- 
lace fh>m  the  carnage  of  yrar. 


MAPOLKOIf  AND  THE   DAUOHTBK  OP  ST.  81MOK. 


a  sound,  nor  a  color  wasted,  hetween  the  fact 
and  the  word ;  and  the  word  is  himself  His 
phrases,  concise  and  struck  off  without  orna- 
ment, recall  those  times  when  Bajazet  and 
Charlemagne,  not  knowing  how  to  write  their 
names  at  the  bottom  ot  their  imperial  acts,  dip- 
ped their  hands  in  ink  or  blood,  and  applied 
them,  with  all  their  articulations  impressed  upon 
the  parchment.** 

While  here  two  events  occurred  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Napoleon.  He  had  issued  an 
order  of  the  day  enjoining  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  threatening  the  most  severe  military  rigor 
against  any  person  who  should  be  guilty  of  acts 
of  violence.  Two  of  his  soldiers  Jiad  been  ar- 
rested for  a  shameful  assault  upon  a  female. 
By  a  council  of  war  they  were  condemned  to 
death.  Earnest  petitions  were  presented  for 
their  pardon.  Napoleon  firmly  refbsed,  and  they 
were  shot.  Their  execution  produced  a  very 
salutary  effect  upon  the  army,  and  restrained 
the  outbreak  of  depraved  passion. 
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The  Marquis  of  St.  Simon,  a  French  royalist 
emigrant,  had  taken  at  Bayonne  the  oath  of 
Hdelity  to  King  Joseph.  He  was  captured,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  Spanish  insurgents  fight- 
ing against  his  country.  A  military  commission 
condemned  him  to  death.  The  daughter  of  the 
guilty  man,  aided  by  some  of  Napoleon^s  kind- 
hearted  officers  obtained  access  to  the  Emperor. 
H3  v/as  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  staff. 
She  sprang  from  her  carriage,  rushed  through  a 
file  of  soldiers,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  the  horse  of  the  Emperor.  **  Pardon,  Sire, 
pardon !"  she  exclaimed,  with  suppliant  hands 
and  flooded  eyes.  Napoleon,  surprised  at  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  graceful  and  fragile 
maiden,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  fixing  his  eye 
earnestly  upon  her,  said  : 

**  Who  is  this  young  girl !  What  does  she 
wish!'* 

*.*  Sire,'*  she  replied,  '*  I  am  the  daughter  of 
St.  Simon,  who  is  condemned  to  die  this  night." 
Suddenly  a  deathly  pallor  spread  over  her  coun- 
tenance, and  she  fell  insensible  upon  the  pave- 
ment. 

Napoleon  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  her  pros- 
trate form,  with  a  look  expressive  of  the  deepest 
commiseration.  Then  in  hurried  accents  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  Let  the  very  best  care  be  taken  of 
Mademoiselle  St.  Simon.  Tell  her  that  her 
fiither  is  pardoned.**  With  a  slight  movement 
of  the  reins  he  urged  on  his  horse,  evidently 
struggling  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  back  to  see  if  his  orders  were 
executed.  Offenses,  ever  so  weighty,  commit- 
ted against  himself,  he  could,  with  magnanimity 
forgive.  Wrongs  inflicted  upon  helpless  fe- 
males were  unpardonable. 

General  Moore  was  now  directing  his  retreat- 
ing steps  toward  Corunna.  He  had  ordered  a 
fleet  of  English  transports  to  repair  to  that  port 
to  receive  his  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  December  Napoleon  left  Madrid,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  to  overtake  and  overwhelm 
the  English.  He  well  knew  that  the  British 
soldiers  would  present  a  very  different  front 
from  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  opposed  to 
him.  He  consequently  took  the  whole  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  foot  and  horse,  and  a  large  re- 
serve of  artillery.  The  Spaniards  had  all  fled. 
The  English,  exasperated  by  the  cowardice  of 
their  allies,  were  left  alone.  Napoleon  was 
sweeping  down  upon  them  with  a  power  which 
they  could  not  resist.  Their  salvation  depended 
upon  the  rapidity  of  their  flight. 

Napoleon  urged  his  troops  impetuously  on  till 
they  arrived  in  the  savage  defiles  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Guadarrama.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  forced  tnarches  to  overtake  the  retreating 
foe.  Suddenly,  the  weather,  which  had  been, 
till  then,  superb,  changed  into  a  series  of  the 
most  violent  storms.  The  wind  blew  with  hur- 
ricane fury.  The  snow,  in  blinding,  smothering 
sheets,  blocked  up  the  mountain  paths,  clogged 
the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  artillery-carriages 
and  baggage-wagons,  and  effectually  prevented 
the  advance  of  the  array.    The  mighty  host  of 


horsemen  and  foptmen,  with  all  the  appliances 
and  machinery  of  war,  became  entangled  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  Napoleon  forced  his  way 
through  the  thronged  gorge  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  which  he  found  held  at  bay  by  the  fury 
of  the  hurricane.  The  peasant  guides  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  the  wild  passes 
of  the  Guadarrama  in  such  a  tempest.  But  he, 
who  had  set  at  defiance  the  storm-spirit  of  the 
Alps,  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  Napoleon 
ordered  the  chasseurs  of  his  guard  to  dismount 
and  form  into  a  close  column,  occupying  the 
whole  width  of  the  road.  Every  cavalier  1^  his 
horse.  Thus  each  platoon  was  composed  of 
eight  or  ten  men,  followed  by  an  equ^  number 
of  horses.  These  veteran  warriors,  with  iron 
sinews,  trampled  down  the  snow  and  made  a 
path  for  those  who  followed. 

Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  these  toiling  bands, 
climbed  the  mountains  on  foot.  He  placed  him- 
self behind  the  first  platoon,  and,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  Savary,  shared  the  &tigues  of  his 
grenadiers  in  breasting  the  storm,  and  in  strug- 
gling along  the  drifted  and  tempest-swept  de- 
file. Such  an  example  could  not  be  resisted. 
The  army,  with  enthusiasm  followed  its  leader. 
The  Emperor  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
march.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  encum- 
bered by  heavy  guns  and  wagons,  had  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  column. 
The  Emperor  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  misera- 
ble post-house  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains. 
Those  engaged  in  his  service  were  untiring  in 
their  endeavors  to  anticipate  all  his  wants.  Na- 
poleon seemed  ever  to  forget  himself  in  think- 
ing only  of  others.  The  single  mule  which  car- 
ried his  baggage,  was  brought  to  this  wretched 
house.  **  He  was,  therefore,  provided,**  says 
Savary,  **with  a  good  fire,  a  tolerable  supper, 
and  a  bed.  On  those  occasions  the  Emperor 
was  not  selfish.  He  was  quite  unmindful  of 
the  next  day's  wants,  when  he  alone  was  con- 
cerned. He  shared  his  fire  and  his  supper  with 
all  who  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  and 
even  compelled  those  to  eat,  whose  reserve  kept 
them  back.'*  As  he  gathered  his  friends  around 
the  glowing  fire,  he  conversed  with  unusual 
cheerfulness  and  frankness  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary incidents  of  his  extraordinary  life,  com- 
mencing at  Brienne,  **  to  end,"  he  said,  **  I 
know  not  where.'* 

Having  crossed  the  mountains,  the  snow  was 
succeeded  by  rain.  The  troops,  drenched  and 
exhausted,  waded  knee-deep  through  the  inun- 
dated roads,  while  the  artillery-wagons  sank  to 
the  axle  in  the  miry  ruts.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Emperor  was  intense  to  throw  a  part  of  his 
forces  in  advance  of  the  English,  and  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  His  measures  had  been  so  skill- 
fully formed,  that  but  for  the  unusual  severity 
of  the  weather  and  badness  of  the  roads,  the 
whole  army  would  have  been  taken.  *'  If  the 
English  retreat,*'  ho  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult, 
"pursue  them  with  the  sword  at  their  loins. 
If  they  attack  you,  beat  a  retreat ;  for  the  far- 
ther they  venture  the  better  it  will  be.     If  they 
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remain  one  day  longer  in  their  present  position 
they  are  undone,  for  I  shall  be  upon  their  flank/' 
general  Moore  was  now  at  Sahagun,  and  Napo- 
leon, with  his  advance-guard,  was  within  one 
day's  march  of  him.  The  British  general  had 
not  a  moment  to  lose  to  escape  from  the  net  in 
which  he  was  nearly  enveloped.  With  the  ut- 
most precipitation  he  urged  his  flight,  blowing 
up  the  bridges  behind  him.  The  rain  still  con 
tinued  to  fall  in  torrents  ;  the  streams  were 
swollen,  and  the  roads,  cut  up  by  the  passage 
of  the  retreating  army,  were  almost  impracti- 
cable. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  which  now  en- 
sued. Notwithstanding  the  most  firm  and  hon- 
orable endeavors  of  General  Moore  to  restrain 
his  troops,  they  plunged  into  every  conceivable 
excess.  Becoming  Airiously  intoxicated  with 
the  wine,  which  they  found  every  where  in 
abundance,  they  plundered  without  mercy,  and 
wantonly  burned  the  houses  of  the  wretched 
peaBants.  Often  in  helpless  drunkenness  they 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  which  their 
own  hands  had  kindled.  The  most  bitter  hos- 
tility sprang  up  between  the  English  soldiers 


and  the  Spaniards.  The  English  called  the 
Spaniards  ungrateful  wretches.  "  We  ungrate- 
ful !"  exclaimed  the  Spaniards ;  *'you  came  here 
to  serve  your  own  interests,  and  now  you  are 
running  away,  without  even  defending  us.'' 
The  enmity  became  so  inveterate,  and  the  bru- 
tality of  the  drunken  English  soldiers  so  insup- 
portable, that  the  Spaniards  almost  regarded  the 
French  troops,  who  were  under  far  better  disci- 
pline, as  their  deliverers.* 

*  "  The  nattve  and  nneradicable  vice  ofnorthem  climates, 
drunkenness,  here  appeared  in  fHghtf\il  eolors.  The  great 
wine-TaultsofBembibre  proved  more  fttal  than  the  sword 
of  the  enemy.  And  when  the  gallant  rear-guard,  which 
preserved  its  ranks  unbroken,  closed  up  the  array,  they 
had  to  force  their  way  through  a  motley  crowd  of  English 
and  Spanish  soldiers,  stragglers  and  marauders  who 
reeled  out  of  the  houses  in  disgusting  crowds,  or  lay 
stretched  on  the  roadside  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  thundered  in  close  pursuit.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  army  became  daily  more  deplorable  ;  the  fhist 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  thaw ;  rain  and  sleet  foil  in  tor- 
rents; the  roads  were  almost  broken  up;  the  horses 
foundered  at  every  step ;  the  few  artillery- wagons  which 
had  kept  up,  foil,  one  by  one,  to  the  rear  ;  snd,  being  im- 
mediately blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  gave  melancholy  tokens,  by  the  sound  of 
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The  road,  league  after  league,  was  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  the  British  army.  Baggage- 
wagons  were  abandoned  ;  artillery-carriages 
were  broken  down  and  overturned;  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  multitudes  of 
stragglers  in  every  grade  of  intoxication  strewed 
the  wayside.  Napoleon  pressed  on  vigorously, 
by  day  and  by  night,  that  he  might  overtake  his 
fugitive  foes.  On  the  2d  of  January  he  arrived, 
with  his  advance-guard  at  Astorga.  In  ten 
days  he  had  marched  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  the  dead  of 
winter.  Desolating  storms  clogged  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  with  snow,  and  deluged  the 
plains.  The  rivers,  swollen  into  rapid  torrents, 
obstructed  his  path.  Horses  and  men,  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire,  painfully  dragged  the  heavy 
guns  along,  as  they  sank  to  the  axles  in  the 
ruts. 

It  was  a  stormy  morning  when  Napoleon  left 
Astorga.  Gloomy  clouds  floated  heavily  in  the 
sky.  The  snow-flakes  melting  as  they  fell,  were 
swept  in  blinding  sheets  over  the  drenched  and 
shivering  host.  Napoleon,  sharing  all  the  ex- 
posure and  fatigue  of  his  devoted  army,  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  miles  in  the  storm,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  courier  from  France, 


their  explosions,  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  was 

going  on Disorders  went  on  acomnulatinf  with 

frighiftil  rapidity  along  the  whole  line."— Alison*!  Hitt- 
q^£icrflg»tf»vol.  iii.p.  105. 


bearing  dispatches  of  the  utmost  importance. 
There  was  no  house  near.  Napoleon  immedi- 
ately dismounted,  and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kin- 
dled by  the  roadside.  His  ofiScers  gathered  re- 
spectfully around  him,  watching  his  counte- 
nance with  intensest  interest.  Standing  by 
the  fire,  in  the  cold  wintry  air,  with  the  snow- 
flakes  falling  thickly  upon  him,  and  his  unfal- 
tering battalions  crowding  by,  as  they  breasted 
the  storm,  he  read  these  documents. 

They  informed  him  that  Austria,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
withdrawal  of  100,000  troops  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  was  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
England  to  attack  him  in  the  North ;  that  the 
Turks,  exasperated  with  his  alliance  with  Alex- 
ander, were  assuming  a  threatening  aspect  in 
the  East ;  that  the  Queen-mother  of  Russia,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nobles  were  increas- 
ingly bitter  in  their  hostility.  Since  Napoleon 
would  not  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  that 
Alexander,  though  still  firm  in  his  friendship, 
was  struggling  against  an  opposition  daily  in- 
creasing in  strength. 

The  whole  frightful  vision  of  another  terrific 
continental  war  at  once  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
For  a  moment,  his  Herculean  energies  seemed 
paralyzed  by  the  appalling  prospect.  He  now 
bitterly  regretted  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
Spanish  war.     But  he  could  not  abandon  the 
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combined  English  and  Spanish 
4imediately  throng  the  defiles  of 
in  the  invasion  of  France.     He 
iling  to  avert  the  rising  conflict  in 
/or  he  was  the  illustrious  represent- 
^sc  popular  principles,  which  banded 
/as  determined  to  crush.    It  was  a  des- 
^^       ynterprise  to  carry  on  war  with  England 
and  Austria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
with  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  south  of 
the  Pyrenees,  while  the  other  half  of  Europe 
v/cro  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  spring 
upon  their  foe,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  his  re- 
verse.    France  was  weary  of  war.     Napoleon 
was  weary  of  war.     There  was  but  one  alter- 
native before  him:   either  to  abandon  the  in- 
terminable conflict  in  despair  and   surrender 
France  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  allies,  or  to 
struggle  to  the  last. 

Napoleon,  from  the  cheerless  fire,  whose 
flames  were  fanned  by  the  storm,  turned  his 
horse,  and  slowly  and  sadly  rode  back  to  As- 
torga.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  All  about 
him  were  impressed  with  the  entire  absorption 
of  his  mind.     But,  in  an  hour,  his  dejection 


passed  away ;  his  customary  equanimity  re-ap- 
peared ;  his  plans  were  formed.  Firmly  and 
calmly  he  girded  his  strength  to  encounter  the 
new  accumulation  of  perils  which  thronged  his 
path.  It  became  necessary  for  him  immediately 
to  direct  his  energies  toward  the  Rhine.  He, 
consequently,  relinquished  the  further  pursuit, 
in  person,  of  the  English,  and  commissioned 
Marshal  Soult  to  press  them,  in  their  flight,  as 
vehemently  as  possible. 

He  then  returned  to  Valladolid,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  few  days,  giving  very  minute  di- 
rections respecting  aflfairs  in  Spain,  and  dis- 
patching innumerable  orders  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  armies  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Marshal  Soult  puriued  the  enemy  in  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  retreats  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  modem  warfare.  The  wrecks  of  the  fugi- 
tive host  in  the  most  melancholy  fragments  every 
where  met  the  eye.  Such  was  the  precipitation 
and  dismay  of  the  flight,  that  the  treasure  casks 
of  the  army,  containing  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  specie,  were  rolled  over  the  precipices,  and 
the  glittering  «oin  was  scattered  among  the 
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rocks.  The  French  soldiers,  as  they  roshed 
along,  filled  their  pockets  with  English  gold. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded,  in  wan  aiul  haggard 
groups,  threw  themseNes  down  by  the  wayside, 
and  struggled,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  upon  the 
storm-drenched  sods.  Almost  every  conceivar 
Me  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  the  drunken  sol- 
diers u|>on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages through  which  they  passed.  Women  and 
diildven  were  driven  from  their  plundered  and 
burning  dwellings  to  perish  in  the  freezing 
ftb*.  The  dying  and  the  dead,  upon  the  bleak 
hill-sides,  every  where  presented  a  scene  most 
iQvolting  to  humanity.  *' There  was  never," 
say*  Napier,  **  so  complete  an  example  of  a  dis- 
ttttrous  retreat.  The  weather  was  frightfuL 
The  rigors  of  a  Polish  winter  seemed  to  have 
been  transported  to  Spain.  Incessant  storms 
of  sleet  and  rain  swept  the  frozen  hills.  The 
Bnglish  dragoons,  as  fi»t  as  their  horses  gave 
out,  shot  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
iMnds  of  the  enemy.* 

During  this  retreat,  which  was  conducted 
with  consummate  skill  by  Sir  John  Moore,  the 
advance-guard  of  the  pursuers  had  many  con- 
flicts with  the  rear-guard  of  the  pursued.  The 
English,  whenever  they  stood  at  bay,  fought 
with  the  most  determined  valor.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Corunna,  the  retreating  army,  tijung 
a  position  upK)n  the  circuit  of  hills,  which  al- 
most inclosed  the  city,  threw  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance  to  their  foes.  They  had  gathered  in  a 
magazine,  about  three  miles  from  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants,  four  thousand  barrels  of 
powder.  To  prevent  these  stores  from  (ailing 
into  the  hands  of  the  eneiny,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied. An  explosion  of  inconceivable  sublimity 
was  the  result.  *'  When  the  train  reached  the 
great  store,"  says  Gokmel  Napier,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene,  '*  there  ensued  a  crash 
like  the  bursting  forth  of  a  volcano.  The  earth 
trembled  for  n^es ;  the  rocks  Were  torn  from 
their  bases,  and  the  agitated  waters  rolled  the 
vessel!  as  in  a  stoitd.  A  vast  column  of  smoke 
and  dust,  shooting  out  fiery  sparks  from  its 
sides,  arose  perpendicularly  and  slowly  to  a 
great  height,  and  then  a  shower  of  stones '  and 
iiragments  of  all  kinds,  bursting  out  of  it  with- 
8  roaring  sound,  killed  miany  persons  who  re- 
mained near  the  spot.  Stillness,  slightly  inter- 
rupted by  the  lashinff  of  the  waves,  succeeded, 
and  the  business  of  th«  war  went  on.*' 

A  saoguinaiy  battle,  ensued.  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  hetoio  leader  of  thi»  ati^ul  retv^  fell,  friar- 


*  "That  no  horror  mlfht  he  wanting,  women  and  chil* 
drenaeeompantod  this  wretehed  army.  Some  were  iHrozen 
in  the  baggage- wagons,  which  were  hrokan  dawn  or  leA 
on  the  road,  for  the  want  of  eaule.  Some  died  of  flaigue 
and  cold,  whUe  their  infiinta  were  pulling  at  the  exhaust- 
ed breaata.  One  Woman  was  Uken  in  Jabor  upon  the 
monntain.  She  lajr  down  apon  the  turning  of  an  angle, 
rather  more  sheltered  than  the  real  oT^ho  way  Itom  the 
ley  sleet  whieh  drifted  along.  There  She  wM  (handd^, 
and  two  babes  which  sh»  had  brought  forth,  struggling  in 
the  snow.  A  blanket  was  thrown  over  her  to  cover  her 
from  night,  the  only  burial  which  could  be  aflbrded.  t%e 
intents  were  given  in  charge  to  a  woman  who  cane  up  In 
one  of  the  buUock-carta,  to  take  their  ehance  of  aurriving 
through  such  a  journey ."^Soutrbt. 
Vol.  VII.— No.  39.— Z 


fi&lly  mutilated  by  a  cannon-ball.  Night  tend  ut- 
ter exhaustion  separated  the  combatants.  The 
mangled  body  of  the  unfortunate  general,  wrap- 
ped in  his  bloody  cloak,  was  hastify  and  silently 
interred  on  the  ramparts  of  GorUnna.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  of  earthly  scenes. 
A  gloomy  winter's  night  brooded  over  the  ex- 
hausted and  bleeding  armies.  N6t  a  word  was 
spoken,  as,  by  torch-light,  a  sliallow  grave  was 
dug,  and  a  few  sods  were  thrown  over  upon  his 
remains.  The  genius  of  the  poet  has  recorded^ 
his  burial  in  lines  which  will  never  perish.* 
The  French  officers,  admiring  the  heroism  at 
their  fallen  foe,  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

In  the  night,  leaving  thdir  camp-fires  blazing 
to  conceal  their  movements,  the  English  com- 
menced the  embarkation.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed with  no  very  heavy  addition  to  their  disas- 
ters. The  Spaniards  manned  the  ramparts,  and 
beat  off  the  approaches  of  the  French.  In  this 
calanntous  retreat,  the  English  lost  nearly  six 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. Three  thousand  horses  were  shbt  l^  their 
riders.  An  immense  quantity  of  the  munitions 
of  war  were  either  destroyed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Alison  thus  describes  the  eflTect  produced  in 
England  by  the  return  of  these  emaciate,  war- 
worn, and  bleediug  columns :  **The  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  along  the  channel  had  seen  the  suc- 
cessive expeditions,  which  composed  Sir  John 
Moore's  army,  embark,  in  all  the  pride  of  mili- 
tary  display,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  fly- 
ing, amid  the  cheers  and  tdars  of  a  countless 
host  of  spectators.  When,  therefore,  they  be. 
held  the  same  regiments  return,  now  reduced  to 
half  their  number,  with  haggard  countenances, 
ragged  accoutrements,  and  worn-out  clothing, 
they  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror, 
which  was  soon  greatly  increased  by  a  malig-* 
nant  fever  which  the  troops  brought  back  With' 


*  Not  a  drum  waa  h«ard,  not  a  Aineral  note, 
.  As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  dfsctaarged  his  fhreweU  shot 

(Ter  the  grava  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
We  buried  him  darkly  al  de«l  oTnlght, 

The  ioda  with  our  bayoneta  turning ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  bunting. 
No  useleaa  coflln  inclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet  or  in  shrood  we  bound  him ; 
Bui  he  lay  like  a  vrarrior,  taking  his  reatt 

With  hla  nartial  doak  aromd  him. 
Pew  andshort  wave  the  prayors  wa  aald, 

And  we  apoke  not  a  word  of  aorrpw  { 
But  we  ateadfl[i8tly  gated  on  the  face  that  waa  deodt 

And  we  bitterly  thought  on  the  morrow. 
We  thought,  aa  we  hoIIowM  his  narrow  bed. 

And  amoethed  dowm  his  lonely  pillow, 
Hiatthe  Iba  and  the  atrangar  would  tread  o*erbla  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 
But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hsar  for  retiring. 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 

Hut  the  (be  was  sullenly  firing. 
Slowly  and  aadly  we  laid  him  down. 

From  the  field  of  hla  ftmefrasb  and  gory;. 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  mH  a  i 

Btii  we  left  him  alone  in  hia  glory." 
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them — the  result  of  fatigue,  confinement  on  ship* 
board,  and  mental  depression,  joined  to  the  dis- 
mal and  often  exaggerated  accounts  which  were 
spread  by  the  survivors,  of  the  hardships  and 
miseries  they  had  undergone.** 
nC^  Spain  was  filled  with  robberies  and  assassina- 
tions. The  fanatic  populace,  under  pretense  of 
attachment  to  their  ancient  kings,  committed 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  violence.  There  was 
no  protection  for  property  or  liie>  except  in 
those  portions  of  Spain  occupied  by  the  French 
armies.  Some  Spanish  soldiers,  enraged  against 
one  of  their  most  brave  and  illustrious  generals, 
Don  Juan  Benito,  seized  him  in  his  bed,  drag- 
ged him  to  a  tree,  hung  him  by  the  neck,  and 
amused  themselves  for  hours  in  riddling  his 
body  with  balls.  With  a  firm  hand,  Napoleon  re- 
pressed these  disorders  whnrever  he  had  sway. 
At  Valladolid,  he  arrested  a  dozen  well-known 
assassins,  and  promptly  shot  them.  He  wrote 
to  Joseph  :  **  You  must  make  yourself  feared 
first,  and  loved  afterward.  They  have  been  soli- 
citing me  here  for  the  pardon  of  some  bandits 
who  have  committed  murder  and  robbery.  But 
they  have  been  delighted  not  to  obtain  it ;  and 
subsequently  every  thing  has  returned  to  its 
proper  course.  Be,  at  the  same  time,  just  and 
strong,  and  as  much  the  one  as  the  other,  if  you 
wish  to  govern."  He  ordered  a  hundred  assas- 
sins in  Madrid  to  be  executed.  These  men  had 
broken  into  the  hospitals,  and,  with  slow  tor- 
tures, had  murdered  the  wounded  French  sol- 
diers in  their  beds.  They  had  also  burned  the 
houses  and  taken  the  lives  of  many  Spaniards, 
under  the  pretext  that  they,  as  friends  of  the 
French,  were  traitors  to  their  country.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  inspire  the  guilty  with  terror. 
With  his  accustomed  magnanimity,  he  wished 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  odium  which  these 
necessary  acts  of  severity  might  excite.  The 
popularity  of  all  acts  of  clemency  he  endeavor- 
ed to  pass  over  to  the  credit  of  his  brother. 

In  a  complimentary  letter  on  the  occasion  of 
the  new  year,  Joseph  wrote  to  Napoleon :  '*  I 
pray  your  Majesty  to  accept  my  wishes  that,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  Europe,  pacified  by  your 
efforts,  may  render  justice  to  your  intentions." 

Napoleon  replied,  **  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
say  relatively  to  the  new  year.  I  do  not  hope 
that  Europe  can  this  year  be  pacified.  So  little 
do  I  hope  it,  that  I  have  just  issued  a  decree  for 
levying  100,000  men.  The  rancor  of  England, 
the  events  of  Constantinople,  every  thing,  in 
short,  indicates  that  the  hour  of  rest  and  quiet 
^       is  not  yet  arrived. 

The  Spaniards  were  every  where  vanquished 
in  the  open  field.  Numerous  bands  had,  how- 
ever, thrown  themselves  behind  the  walls  of  forti- 
fied cities.  Here  they  prolonged  the  conflict  with 
the  most  prodigious  and  desperate  valor.  But 
ere  long  the  strongest  posts  were  reduced  by  the 
skill  of  the  French  engineers,  and  the  valor  of  the 
French  armies.  The  siege  of  Saragossa  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  and  one  of  the  most  awful 
recorded  in  ancient  or  modem  annals.  The  En- 
glish bad  filled  the  city  with  military  supplies. 


Forty  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  headed  by 
monks,  and  inspired  by  ^aticism,  had  entrench- 
ed themselves  in  stone  houses  behind  its  massive 
walls.  One  hundred  thousand  individuals  thnmg- 
ed  the  streets  of  the  city.  With  but  18,000  men 
the  French  invested  the  place.  For  two  months 
the  cruel  conflict  raged  without  cessation  and 
without  mercy.  The  walls  were  battered  down 
and  convents  blown  into  the  air.  Still  the  infuri- 
ate bands  fought  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
to  house.  At  length  the  disciplined  valor  of  the 
French  triumphed  over  the  fanatic  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spaniards.  When  Marshal  Lannes,  with 
but  eleven  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  the 
ruins  of  the  smouldering  city,  a  spectacle  was 
presented  such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in 
this  lost  world  of  sin  and  woe.  The  city  wa« 
filled  with  devastated  dwellings  and  putrefying 
corpses.  Fifty-four  thousand  of  the  inhabitant* 
had  perished.  The  cries  of  the  mangled — men, 
women,  and  children — with  their  wounds  in- 
flamed and  festering,  ascended  piteously  from 
every  dwelling.  One-third  part  of  the  city  was 
entirely  demolished.  The  other  two-thirds,  shat* 
tered  and  blood-stained,  were  reeking  with  deadly 
miasmata.  Of  the  forty  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers who  had  fought  with  such  desperation  from 
window  to  window,  and  from  roof  to  roof,  but 
ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse, 
pale,  gaunt,  and  haggard,  as  prisoners  defiled 
before  their  captors.  Even  the  French  veterans, 
inured  as  they  were  to  the  horrors  of  war,  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle. 

Joseph  now  returned  to  Madrid,  amidst  the 
pealing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon.  He 
was  received  coldly  by  the  populace,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  dethroned.  The  more  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
who  had  been  living  under  a  reign  of  terror,  re- 
ceived him  with  satisfaction.  Joseph  had  been 
presented  to  the  Spaniards  as  their  protector ; 
as  the  one  who,  in  their  behalf,  had  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  resistless  conqueror.  Yet 
there  was  something  in  the  inflexibly  just  and 
heroic  character  of  Napoleon  which  won  uni- 
versal admiration.  Notwithstanding  his  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  popularity  of  Joseph,  by 
drawing  upon  himself  the  odium  of  all  necessary 
acts  of  severity,  the  Spaniards  were  more  attract* 
ed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Emperor  than  by  the 
more  gentle  spirit  of  his  brother. 

Napoleon  stopped  five  days  at  Valladolid, 
writing  dispatches  to  every  part  of  Europe.  In 
those  five  days  he  accomplished  work  which 
would  have  engrossed  the  energies  of  any  ordi- 
nary mind  for  a  year.  His  armies  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  were  spread  out  as  a 
map  before  him,  and  he  grasped  all  their  possible 
combinations.  Having  finished  his  dispatches, 
he  mounted  liis  horse,  and  posted  for  Paris. 
**  In  the  first  five  hours,"  says  Headley,  *'  he  rode 
the  astonishing  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  or 
seventeen  miles  the  hour.  This  wild  gallop  was 
long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
through  which  the  smoking  cavalcade  of  the  Em- 
peror passed.     Relays  of  horses  had  been  pro- 
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vided  along  the  road,  and  no  sooner  did  he  arrive 
at  one  post  than  he  flung  himself  on  a  fresh 
horse,  and  sinking  his  spurs  in  his  flanks,  dashed 
away  in  headlong  speed.  Few  who  saw  that 
short  figure,  surmounted  with  a  plain  chapeau, 
sweep  by  on  that  day,  ever  forgot  it.  His  pale 
face  was  calm  as  marble,  but  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed, and  his  brow  knit  like  iron ;  while  his 
flashing  eye,  as  he  leaned  forward,  still  Jerking 
impatiently  at  the  bridle,  as  if  to  accelerate  his 
speed,  seemed  to  devour  the  distance.  No  one 
spoke ;  but  the  whole  suite  strained  forward  in 
the  breathless  race.  The  gallant  chasseurs  had 
never  had  so  long  and  so  wild  a  ride  before.*** 

At  Bayonne  Napoleon  took  coach.  Directing 
the  Imperial  Guard  to  march  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible toward  the  Rhine,  he  departed  for  Paris. 
On  the  night  of  the  32d  of  January  he  arrived  at 
the  Tuileries,  surprising  every  one  by  his  sudden 
appearance.  Napoleon  govemingby  the  energies 
of  his  own  mind,  revealed  but  little  to  the  people 
of  the  plots  and  counter-plots  which  agitated  Eu- 
rope. Public  opinion,  uninformed  of  the  secret 
and  continued  perfidy  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  had 
generally  condemned  the  Spanish  war,  as  involv- 
ing an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and  as  an  act  of  injustice  toward  stupid 
and  degraded  princes.  Napoleon  himself  now 
deeply  regretted  that  he  was  involved  in  this 
calamitous  war.  He  had  hoped  to  confer  such 
benefits  upon  the  Spanish  nation,  that  it  would 
rejoice  at  the  peaceful  removal  of  its  worthless 
and  despotic  princes.  But  for  the  intervention 
of  England,  Spain  would  thus  have  been  regen- 
erated. It  is  possible,  that  if  Napoleon  had  not 
been  engaged  in  this  war,  Austria  might  not 
have  ventured  to  attack  him.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Spanish  princes  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  Napoleon*s  first  hour  of  exposure  to  rush,  in 
alliance  with  England,  an  invading  host,  upon 
the  southern  provinces  of  France. 

Though  Napoleon  often  subsequently  express- 
ed regret  that  he  had  attempted  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  there  was  no  course 
which  he  could  have  pursued  which  was  not 
fraught  with  the  utmost  peril.  Had  he  left  Spain 
to  herself^  a  civil  war  would  immediately  have 
desolated  the  Peninsula,  waged  between  the  part- 
isans of  Don  Carlos  the  father,  and  Ferdinand 
the  son.  England  would  immediately  have  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  and  thus  Spain 
would  have  become,  as  it  were,  an  English  col- 
ony. Had  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  Republic,  the  great 
champion  of  popular  rights,  marched  his  armies 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  an  intolerable  despotism 
upon  a  benighted  people,  to  strengthen  the  bars 
and  deepen  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  he 

*  The  Emperor  bad  his  saddle-horses  arranfed  by  diri- 
alona  of  nine,  at  every  ten  miles  along  the  road.  These 
horses  were  ever  kept  in  the  most  admirable  condition. 
The  horses  belonging  to  the  grooms  carried  portmanteaus 
with  complete  changes  of  dress,  and  with  portlblios  con- 
taining paper,  pens,  ink,  maps,  and  telescopes.  The  Em- 
peror often  made  these  arrangements  himself,  and  in  the 
otnuMt  secrecy .~5ee  Jfemoirt  of  the  Duk$  qf  Rotfigo, 
vol.  li.  part  2,  page  31. 


would  have  done  the  most  atrocious  violence  to 
his  own  principles.  Napoleon,  in  the  desperate 
endeavor  for  self-preservation,  sought  aiso  to 
confer  upon  Spain  a  humane  and  enlightened 
prince  and  a  liberal  constitution.  England — 
and  with  pain  we  record  it  of  our  revered  fether- 
land — deluged  the  Peninsula  in  blood,  to  rivet 
upon  the  Spanish  nation  the  shackles  of  perhapa 
the  very  worst  system  of  civil  and  priestly  slav- 
ery which  ever  cursed  a  civilized  people.  Look 
at  Spain  now,  and  see  the  result 

From  all  quarters  Napoleon  had  received  in- 
telligence that  Austria, with  intense  activity,  waa 
urging  her  preparations  for  a  new  war.  From 
Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Milan  the  Em- 
peror was  ftimished  with  precise  details  of  those 
military  preparations.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  of  the  imminence  and  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  All  Napoleon's  efibrts  for  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  had  proved  unavailing.  There 
could  be  no  peace.  England  refused  even  to 
treat  with  him  ;  even  to  allow  his  flag  of  truce 
to  visit  her  shores.  Though  the  Bouihons  had 
been  dethroned  when  he  was  but  a  boy ;  and 
though  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  supreme 
command  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffiages  of 
the  nation,  England  declared  him  to  be  a  usurper, 
seated  upon  the  legitimate  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 

'*  Down  with  the  Democratic  Emperor  !*'  waa 
the  cry  which  resounded  through  Austria,  and 
which  was  echoed  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen- 
mother  and  of  the  powerful  nobles  of  Russia. 
**We  wage  no  warfare  against  France,**  ex- 
claimed banded  Europe.  "  Our  warfare  is  di- 
rected solely  against  Napoleon,  who  has  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  France.*' 

Napoleon,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  was  ever 
ready  to  make  any  concessions  in  behalf  of 
peace.  But  when  disasters  thickened,  and  his 
enemies  were  exultant,  his  proud  spirit,  unia- 
timidated,  roused  itself  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
defiance.  In  two  months  he  had  scattered  the 
Spanish  armies  to  the  winds,  had  driven  the 
English  out  of  the  Peninsula,  and  had  conduct- 
ed back  his  brother  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  Still 
the  Spanish  war  wa4  by  no  means  ended.  New 
insurrections  might  break  out  in  every  province. 
The  fleets  of  England  still  crowded  the  shores 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  striving  to  rouse  the 
people,  and  oflfering  them  abundant  supplies  of 
men,  money,  and  the  munitions  of  war. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  had  pre- 
viously explained  himself  most  fblly  to  the  Aus- 
trian embassador.  He  had  assured  M.  Metter- 
nich  of  his  earnest  desire  for  peace.  He  had  de- 
clared to  him  that  if  Austria  had  any  cause  of 
complaint,  if  she  would  make  that  cause  known, 
he  would  immediately  endeavor  to  remove  it. 
The  immense  military  preparations  which  Aus- 
tria was  now  making  were  known  to  all  Europe, 
and  the  object  of  these  preparations  was  per- 
fectly understood.  Austria  was,  however,  not 
yet  prepared  to  commence  hostilities,  and  her 
minister  was  still  in  Paris.  Napoleon,  with  the 
faint  hope  of  still  averting  the  calamitiei  of  an- 
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other  conlfiet,  proposed  to  ReMia  the  idem  of 
odering  to  Austria  the  doable  guaittitee  of 
Franee  and  Russia  for  tho  integrity  of  her  ac- 
tual dominions.  If  Austria  'were  actuated  by 
an  honest  fear  that  Napoleon  had  designs  upon 
her  territory,  this  doable  guarantee  would  sure- 
ly satisfy  her,  and  prevent  a  war.  But  Austria 
wished  to  reconquer  Italy,  and  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  democratic  ideas,  and  to  remoTe  from 
Europe  the  dangerous  spectacle  of  an  elected 
and  plebeian  monarch  upon  the  throne  of  exiled 
legitimacy.  Napoleon  did  not  deem  it  consist- 
ent with  self-respect  to  make  any  farther  ad- 
vances toward  winning  the  favor  of  Austria. 
He  treated  her  embassador  with  politeness,  but 
with  great  distance  end  reserve.  He  assumed 
neither  the  aspect  of  defiance  nor  of  obsequi- 

To  the  embassadors  of  other  powers  he,  with 
the  most  perfect  frankness,  explained  his  views. 
He  openly  avowed  that  it  was  Austria  and  her  ar- 
maments which  had  brought  him  back  to  Paris, 
that  he  might  respond  to  them  by  armaments 
no  less  formidable.  "  It  seems,"  he  said  one  day 
to  a  group  colleeted  around  him  in  the  Tutleries, 
'*that  it  is  the  waters  of  Lethe,  not  those  of  the 
Danube,  which  flow  past  Vienna.  They  have 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  experience ;  they  want 
fresh  ones.  They  shall  have  them.  And  this 
time  they  shall  be  tenibie.  I  do  not  desire  war. 
I  have  no  interest  in  it.  All  Europe  is  witness 
that  all  my  efforts  and  my  whole  attention  were 
directed  toward  the  field  of  battle  which  En- 
gland has  selected  in  Spain.  Austria,  which 
saved  the  En^ish  in  1805,  when  I  was  about 
to  cross  the  straits  of  Calais,  has  saved  them 
once  more,  when  I  was  about  to  pursue  them 
to  Corunna.  Had  I  not  been  called  back,  not 
one  of  the  English  would  have  escaped  me. 
She  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  new  diversion  in 
their  favor.  Either  she  shall  disarm  instantly, 
or  she  shall  have  to  sustain  a  war  of  destroc- 
Uon.  If  she  disarms  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  her  future  in- 
tentions, I  will  myself  sheathe  the  sword ;  for 
I  have  no  wish  to  draw  it,  except  in  Spain 
against  the  English.  If  she  continues  her  mil- 
itary preparations,  the  conflict  shall  be  imme- 
diate and  decisive,  and  such  that  England  shaH, 
for  the  future,  have  no  allies  upon  the  Conti- 
nent'* **  The  Emperor  prc>^uced  upon  all  who 
heard  him,''  says  Thiers,  **the  effect  he  intend- 
ed ;  for  he  was  sincere  in  his  language,  and 
spoke  the  truth  in  asserting  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire war,  but  that  he  would  wage  it  tremendous- 
ly if  forced  into  it  again." 

'*  There  must  be,"  said  Napoleon  to  Savary, 
"  some  plans  in  preparation  which  I  do  not 
penetrate,  for  there  is  madness  in  declaring  war 
against  me.  They  fancy  me  dead.  But  we  shall 
soon  see  how  matters  will  turn  out.  It  will  be 
laid  to  my  charge  that  I  can  not  remain  quiet, 
that  I  am  ambiticms.  But  their  follies  alone 
cpmpel  me  to  war.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
could  think  of  fighting  single-handed  against 
me.     I  expect  a  courier  from  Russia.     If 


ters  go  on  there  as  I  have  reason  to  hope,  I  will 
give  them  work." 

War  was  a  &ta]  neeesmty  of  Napoleon.  By 
accepting  the  throne  of  revolutioniied  France, 
he  inevit^ly  drew  upon  himself  the  blows  of 
combined  Eun^ie.  He  could  only  choose  be- 
tween inglorious  submission  to  despoCie  thrones, 
and  a  terrific  conflict  fbr  national  rights. 

To  the  Russian  embassador  NajMleon  said : 
"  If  your  Emperor  had  followed  ray  advice  at 
Erfurth,  we  should  now  be  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. Instead  of  mere  exhortations,  we  should 
have  held  out  serious  threats;  and  Austria 
would  have  disarmed.  But  we  have  talked  in- 
stead of  acting ;  and  we  are  about,  perhaps,  to 
have  war.  In  any  case,  I  rely  on  your  master's 
word.  He  promised  that  if  the  oabinet  of  Vi- 
enna should  become  the  aggressor,  he  would 
place  an  army  at  my  disposal.  As  fbr  me,  I 
will  assemble  on  the  Danube  and  on  the  Po, 
300,000  French  and  100,000  Germans.  Prob- 
ably their  presence  will  oblige  Austria  to  leave 
us  at  peace,  which  I  should  prefisr  fbr  your  sake 
and  for  my  own.  If  these  demonstrations  are 
not  sufficient — if  we  must  employ  force,  then 
we  will  crush  forever  the  resistance  made  t« 
our  common  projects." 

He  immediately  wrote  to  his  allies,  the  Kings 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wortemberg  and  Westplu- 
Ha,  and  to  the  Dukes  of  Baden,  Hesse,  and 
Wurtzburg.  He  assured  them  that  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  expose  them  to  premature  expense, 
but  that,  as  he  was  i^riously  threatened  with 
war,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  to  raise  their 
contingencies.  '*  I  am  about,"  said  he,  '*  to 
assemble  forces,  which  will  either  prevent  war, 
or  tender  it  decisive."  Distrusting  Prussia,  he 
notified  her  that  if  she  increased  her  military 
force  above  the  42,000  authorized  by  the  treaty 
into  which  she  had  entered  with  France,  1m 
would  declare  war  against  her. 

All  France  was  again  in  a  tumult  of  commo- 
tion. The  superhuman  energies  of  Napoleon's 
mind  pervaded  every  province,  and  inspired 
with  enthusiastic  activity  ten  thousand  agents. 
Orders  were  dispatched  in  every  direction.  He 
exhausted  his  amanuenses  in  keeping  them  at 
work  by  iright  and  by  day,  writing  letters  innu- 
merable to  generals,  embassadors,  engineers, 
kings  and  princes.  New  conscriptions  were  lev- 
ied. Vast  magazines  were  established.  Foun- 
dries glowed,  and  arsenals  resounded,  as  the 
machinery  of  war  was  multiplied.  Enormous 
bands  of  armed  men  were  moving  in  every 
direction,  apparently  in  inextricable  confusion, 
yet  all  unerringly  guided  by  the  prescience  of 
one  mighty  mind.  He  ordered  twelve  thousand 
fresh  artillery  horses  to  be  purchased  and  ac- 
coutred. Anticipating  every  possible  contin- 
gency of  the  war,  he  even  laid  in  a  store  of  fifly 
thousand  pick-axes  and  shovels,  which  were  to 
follow  the  army  in  artillery-wagons.  These 
shovels  and  pick-axes  eventually  contributed 
most  essential  aid  to  his' success.  Conscious 
that  the  broad  stream  of  the  Danube  would 
play  an  important  part  in  the  conflict,  he  joined 
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with  the  Imperial  Guard  a  battalion  of  1800 
aailors,  from  Boulogne.*  Careiullj  avoiding 
anj  act  of  hostility,  he  con>inoaoualy  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  Austria  his  gigantic  prepara- 
tions, and  placed  his  troops  in  such  a  position, 
that  it  mi^t  be  seen  that  he  was  abundantly 
prepared  to  meet  any  force  she  could  bring 
against  him.  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  war.  He  hq>ed  that  these  demonstrations 
might  inspire  Austria  with  mmre  prudent  re- 
flections. *' These  very  actiTe  and  provident 
arrangements,'*  says  Thiers,  ''prove  that  Na- 
poleon took  as  much  pains  to  prevent  war,  as 
to  prepare  for  it."  ^•^ 

Such  vast  preparations  demanded  enoimous 
financial  means.  But  Napoleon  in  the  seience 
of  finance  was  as  great  as  in  the  arts  of  war. 
To  meet  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  year 
1809,  it  became  necessaiy  to  raise  1T8  millions 
of  dollars.  Philanthropy  muiit  weep  over  such 
enormous  sums  squandered  in  extendii^  rain 
«id  woe.  Europe,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
Mediterranean,  would  now  have  been  almost  a 
garden  of  Eden,  had  the  uncounted  mitiions 
which  have  been  expended  in  the  desolations 
of  war  been  appropriated  to  enriching  and  em- 
bellishing her  sunny  valleys  and  her  romantic 
hill-sides. 

Austria  had  now  gone  too  hx  to  retract. 
Every  possible  efToit  was  made  to  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  It  was  represented 
in  every  variety  of  colors,  and  stated  in  eveiy 
form  of  expression,  that  Napoleon,  harassed  by 
England  and  Spain  in  the  Peninsula,  eould  not 
withdraw  the  veteran  troops  sent  across  the 
I'jrrenees ;  that  his  unguarded  positions  invited 
attack  ;  that  his  German  allies  would  abandon 
him  upon  the  first  disaster;  that  Prussia  would 
rise  with  enthusiasm  to  the  last  man,  to  retrieve 
her  disgrace ;  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  en- 
tan^ed  in  a  policy  vrhich  the  Queen-mother 
and  the  nobles  condemned,  would  be  compelled 
%o  abandon  an  alliance  which  threatened  him 
only  with  danger.  Napoleon,  they  affirmed,  in- 
tends to  treat  Austria  as  he  has  treated  Spain. 
It  is  his  plan  to  supersede  all  the  old  dynasties 
by  others  of  his  own  creation.  In  proof  of  this, 
extraordinary  stress  ¥ras  laid  upon  an  expres- 
sion addressed  by  Napoleon  to  the  Spaniards 
beneath  the  walls  of  Madrid :  "  If  you  do  not 
like  Joseph  for  your  king,"  he  said,  '*  I  do  not 


**' Paris,  March  9, 190O. 
**  ViiM-Admiral  Deeres— I  wish  to  hare  wUli  ths 
army  of  the  Rhine  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  floiiUs. 
This  is  the  object  I  have  itf  view.  Let  me  know  If  it  can 
be  aeconiplished.  Twelve  hundred  sailors  would  be  very 
servieeaMe  ta  this  army  for  the  passage  of  rivers  and 
the  navif  ation  of  the  Danube.  Our  sailors  of  the  guard 
rendered  me  essential  serviee  in  the  last  campaign ;  but 
the  duty  they  perfbitned  was  unworthy  ef  then.  Are  all 
the  saUors,  eomprisiog  the  btttalions  of  the  flotilla,  men 
able  to  swim?  Are  they  til  competent  to  bring  a  boat 
Into  a  road  or  a  river  ?  JOo  they  understand  infkntry  ex- 
ercise ?  If  they  possess  these  qualifications  they  would 
be  uocfta  to  me.  It  would  be  necessary  to  send  with 
them  some  ollleers  of  the  naval  aitUlery  sad  about  ahna* 
4red  workmen,  with  their  toots.  They  would  be  a  great 
icsanrce  ibr  the  pssssge  snd  narlgation  of  a  river. 

"  Napolsos." 


wish  to  force  him  upon  you.  I  hove  another 
throne  to  give  him.  And  as  ibr  you,  I  will  treat 
you  as  a  conquered  country."  ThaX  other  ikrontt 
they  declared,  waa  the  throiw  of  Austria. 

Numerous  agents  of  England  were  very  busy 
in  Vienna,  endeavoring  to  excite  the  nation  to 
arms.  She  ofiered  to  cooperate  most  cordially 
with  her  fleet,  and  to  fomiah  abujulant  assist- 
ance in  men  and  in  munitions  of  war.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  motives,  the  nation  waa 
aroused  to  the  moat  extraordinaiy  pitch  of  en- 
thnsiasm.  Regiments  of  aitilleiy  and  infiuitiy, 
with  bugles  and  banners,  daily  traversed  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  Five  hundred  thousand  troops  were 
daily  exendaed  and  inured  to  all  the  employ- 
ments of  the  field  of  battle.  Hungary  had  voted 
a  levy  em  masse^  which  would  bring  into  action 
a  fane  whose  nnmbers  it  would  Im  difficult  to 
estimate.  An  agent  was  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  Turkey,  to  represent  to  the  Porte  that 
France  and  Russia  were  seeking  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Austria  en- 
treated the  Porte,  therefine,  to  forget  the  recent 
pasiage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  an  English  squad- 
ron, and  to  join  Austria  and  England  to  resist 
these  formidable  foes.  The  Turks  were  exas- 
perated. Hardly  a  year  ago,  in  high  fiitvor  with 
France,  they  had  chased  the  detested  Englidi 
through  their  straits,  pelting  them  wiA  redact 
balls.  Now  the  whole  population  were  invok- 
ing the  presence  of  the  English,  and  no  French- 
man could  ahow  himself  in  the  streets  of  €on- 
stantinopiB  without  being  exposed  to  insult. 
England  immediately  sent  a  firigate  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Porte,  with  enthusiasm,  enters 
ed  intathe  new  coalition  agaixut  France. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  began  now  to  show 
the  most  imequivocal  signs  of  coldness  and 
alienatioB.  He  had  been  perftctly  sincere  in 
his  relations  with  Napoleon.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  much  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
the  friendly  alliance.  Constantiirople  was  the 
great  object  of  his  all-engrossing  ambition.  For 
that  his  soul  incessantly  hungered.  And  that 
conquest  Napoleon  would  not  allow  him  to 
make. 

Napoleon  reluctantly  consented  not  to.  inter- 
Ibre  in  the  annexation  to  the  Russian  empin 
of  the  provinces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
But  even  those  provinces  Alexander  had  not 
yet  obtained,  and  be  could  only  obtain  them  by 
the  energies  of  conquest.  A  war  with  Austria 
would  aDy  Austria  and  England  with  Turkey, 
and  thus  render  the  conquest  of  the  Danubian 
provinces  still  more  difficult.  Influenced  by 
these  motives,  and  annoyed  by  constant  re- 
proaches at  home,  Alexander  became  reiy  luke- 
warm in  ye  friendship^ 

The  Austrian  cabinet  clearly  fbresaw  the  em- 
barrassments which  must  crowd  upon  the  Czar, 
and  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  could 
even  draw  him  into  their  alliance.  An  .embas- 
sador, M.  Schwarsenlberg,  was  sent  from  Vien- 
na, with  this  olgect  to  the  Court  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.   He  was  received  wHh  the  ntmost  eor- 
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diality  by  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  was 
very  sanguine  of  success.  He  found  every  body 
opposed  to  France — even  the  members  of  the 
imperial  &mily.  He  had  an  interview  with  Al- 
exander. The  Emperor,  with  noble  frankness, 
reproached  Austria  with  dissimulation  and  false- 
hood in  professing  peace,  while  making  every 
preparation  for  war.  He  dtelared  that  he  was 
tinder  ibrmal  engagements  to  France,  which  he 
was  resolved  honorably  to  fulfill.  "  If  Austria," 
said  he,  **  is  foolish  enough  to  come  to  a  rupture, 
she  will  be  crushed  by  Napoleon.  She  will  force 
Russia  to  unite  her  troops  with  those  of  France. 
She  will  make  him,  whom  you  call  an  over- 
whelming Colossus,  still  more  overwhelming. 
And  she  will  give  England  the  power  of  stSl 
longer  postponing  that  peace  which  the  Conti- 
nent so  greatly  needs.  I  shall  regard  as  an 
enemy  whoever  renders  peace  more  remote." 
These  were  noble  words.  Unfortunately,  we 
caih  not  receive  them  at  their  full  apparent 
Value,  when  we  reflect  that  Alexander  desired 
peace  with  Austria  because  war  with  that  power 
would  frustrate  his  designs  upon  Turkey.  He 
was  eager  at  any  moment  to  draw  the  sword, 
if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  annex  to  his  dominions 
dismembered  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  Austrian  minister  was,  however,  confound- 
ed, and  sent  most  discouraging  dispatches  to 
his  government. 

Alexander  then  expressed  himself  with  equal 
^parent  frankness  to  M.  Caulaincourt,  the  min- 
ister of  Napoleon  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  extremely  painful  for 
him  to  fight  against  the  old  allies  by  whose 
side  he  had  stood  at  Austerlitz.  He  affirmed 
that  even  the  success  of  the  new  war  would 
cause  him  extreme  perplexity,  for  he  should 
look  with  alarm  on  the  extinction  of  Austria, 
and  on  the  vast  preponderance  of  France, 
which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence. 
He,  therefore,  expressed  the  desire  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  war.  He 
was  unwilling  to  intrust  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  two  ministers  of  France  and 
Russia,  but  decided  personally  to  re-assure  Aus- 
tria that  no  designs  were  entertained  against 
her,  and  to  warn  her  of  the  disastrous  results, 
which,  by  a  renewal  of  the  war,  she  would 
bring  upon  herself  *'  Our  ministers,"  said  he, 
"  will  make  a  medley  of  eveiy  thing.  Let  me 
be  left  to  act  and  to  speak,  and  if  war  can 
be  avoided  I  will  avoid  it.  If  it  can  not,  I  will 
act,  when  it  becomes  inevitable,  loyally  and 
frafikly." 

The  pacific  views  of  Alexander  were  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  those  of  Napoleon.  So 
anxious  was  the  Emperor  of  France  to  avoid  a 
rupture,  that  he  authorized  Alexander  to  prom- 
ise not  only  the  joint  guarantee  of  Russia  and 
France,  for  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, but  also  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
territory  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
Thus  not  a  single  French  soldier  would  be  left 
in  Germany. 

But  the  banded  foes  of  Napoleon  now  felt 


strong.  They  regarded  his  strenuous  efforts 
for  peace  but  as  indications  of  conscious  weak- 
ness. With  renewed  alacrity  ,ihey  marshaled 
their  hosts  and  combined  their  armies,  and  set 
their  majestic  columns  in  motion.  Napoleon 
remained  in  Paris  calmly  awaiting  the  onset. 
He  knew  not  upon  what  point  the  storm  would 
fall.  Engaged  in  myriad  cares  by  day  and  by 
night,  he  provided  for  every  possible  emergency. 
The  energies  of  his  tireless  spirit  swept  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Never  before  did  a  single  mind  grasp 
and  control  interests  of  such  prodigious  magni- 
tude. All  hope  of  peace  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  Napoleon  issued  his  orders  with  the  most 
extraordinary  ardor,  and  with  unparalleled  ac- 
tivity. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  wished  to  place  the 
Bavarian  troops  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
a  young  man  of  energy  but  inexperienced. 
Napoleon  would  not  give  his  consent.  "  Your 
army,"  he  wrote,  "  must  fight  in  earnest  in  this 
campaign.  It  concerns  the  conservation  and 
the  extension  of  the  aggrandizements  which  Ba- 
varia has  received.  Your  son  may  be  able  to 
command  when  he  shall  have  made  six  or  seven 
campaigns  with  us.  Meanwhile  let  him  come 
to  my  head-quarters.  He  will  be  received  there 
with  all  the  consideration  due  to  him,  and  he 
will  learn  our  trade. ' '  Napoleon  gave  the  young 
prince  command  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  divi- 
sions.  The  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  furnished  a 
quota  of  12,000  men.  They  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Vandamme.  The  king 
objected  to  the  appointment.  Napoleon  wrote, 
**  I  know  General  Yandamme's  defects,  but  he 
is  a  true  soldier.  In  this  difficult  calling  much 
must  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  great  quali- 
ties." Napoleon  concentrated  divisions  of  his 
army  amounting  to  over  100,000  men  in  the 
vivinity  of  Ratisbon.  A  line  of  telegraphs  was 
established  from  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Bava- 
ria to  the  Tuileries.  Special  relays  of  post 
horses  were  kept  that  Napoleon  might  pass, 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Danube. 

Thus  prepared.  Napoleon  awaited  the*  move- 
ments of  the  Austrians.  He  wished  to  remain 
as  long  as  possible  in  Paris,  to  attend  to  the  in- 
numerable interests  of  his  vast  empire.  The 
River  Inn  forms  the  eastern  boundary  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  The  Austrians  had  as- 
sembled an  army  of  nearly  200,000  men  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream.  The  passage  of  the  river, 
and  the  consequent  violation  of  the  territory  of 
Bavaria  would  be  decisive  of  the  war.  Napo- 
leon had  been  taught  by  past  experience  hot  to 
expect  any  declaration  of  hostilities.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  1809,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  with  this  formidable  force,  crossed 
the  Inn  and  marched  resolutely  upon  Munich 
the  capital  of  Bavaria.  He  sent  a  letter  at  the 
same  time  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  stating  thiU 
he  had  orders  to  advance  and  liberate  Germany 
from  its  oppressor ;  and  that  he  should  treat  as 
enemies  whatever  troops  should  oppose  him. 
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This  lette>  was  the  on\j  declaration  of  war  ad^ 
dressed  to  Ftance  and  her  allies.* 

Many  noble  Aastrians  were  opposed  to  this 
perfidious  attack  upon  Napoleon.  Count  Louis 
Von  Cobentsel  was  then  lying  upon  his  death 
bed.  ^e  addressed  the  Emperor,  in  a  vigorous 
letter,  as  follows :  "  Your  Majesty  ought  to  con- 
sider yourself  As  fortunate  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  peace  of  Presburg  has 
placed  you.  You  stand  in  the  second  rank 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  is  the  same 


*  "  The  repeated  inetanees  of  grataitous  regal  perfidy 
exhibited  toward  Napoleon,  might  mislead  us  to  suppose 
that  sovereigns  coneeired  treacherj  to  be  among  their 
special  prerogatiYes,  bat  for  our  knowledge  of  the  fhct 
that  the  sophists  of  the  day  had  decided  that  no  offense 
against  Tiitne  or  honesty  was  committed,  by  any  breach 
of  flUth  or  want  of  candor  toward  '  the  eomnum  enemy  of 
Europe.*  Justice  was  oQtraged  only  when  Napoleon  dis- 
regarded it  Truth  had  a  twofold  significance  as  ap- 
plied for  or  against  him.  The  moat  solemn  treaties  were 
esteemed  but  as  waste  parchment  when  they  contained 
stipulations  in  faver  of  the  *  Corsiean  soldier  of  Fortune.* 
The  whole  code  of  morality  seems  to  have  been  resolved 
into  legitimacy  and  its  opposite.^— ifulpry  <(f  NopoUon^ 
ky  Gborok  M.  Busby,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

Bourrienne  remarks,  "  The  Emperor  Francis,  notwith- 
standing the  instigations  of  his  councilors,  hesitated 
about  taking  the  first  step ;  but  at  length'  yielding  to  the 
open  solicitations  of  England,  and  the  secret  inskiuations 
of  Russia,  and  above  all  seduced  by  the  subsidies  of  Great 
Britain,  he  declared  hostiUties,  not  first  against  France, 
but  against  her  allies  of  the  Conftderation  of  the  Rhine." 
— BoOBBiKNaK's  Memoira  o/Ntgtoleon,  484. 

In  the  Eneyclep»dia  Britannioa  a  very  noble  article 
upon  Napoleon  is  concluded  with  the  following  words : 

**  Posterity  will  judge  of  the  treatment  which  Napoleon 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  England.  A  prisoner  in  an- 
other hemisphere,  he  labored  to  defend  the  reputation, 
which  he  knew  history  was  preparing  A>r  him,  and  which 
yariuus  parties  exaggerated  or  blackened,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  respective  prejudices  or  passions. 
But  death  surprised  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
patting  his  commentaries  into  shape,  and  he  consequently 
left  them  imperfbct.  They  contain  much,  however,  that 
Is  not  only  valuable  In  itself,  but  cal<;ulated  to  dispel  pre- 
judice, and  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  most  tbnport- 
ant  events- in  his  lilb ;  and  no  one  can  read  them  atten- 
tively, without  experlendng  a  feeling  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy mixed  with  admiration.  No  man,  perhaps,  was 
ever  made  the  object  of  such  unsparing  abuse,  such  bitter 
detraction,  such  inveterate  and  unrelenting  rancor.  But 
it  is  already  certain  that  neither  envy  nor  hatred,  nor 
malice  nor  alander  will  ultimately  succeed  in  depriving 
blm  of  his  just  fhme.  By  his  victories  of  Montenotte, 
Castiglionl,  RivoU,  the  I^mids,  Marengo,  Ulm,  Aus- 
terlitx,  Jens,  Friedland,  Abensberg,  Ratisbon,  Wagram, 
Dresden,  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  and  Ligny,  he  ac- 
quired enough  of  glory  to  eflhce  the  single  disaster  of 
Waterioo.  His  five  codes  embody  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, in  the  (bnnation  of  which  he  had  a  principal  shsre, 
and  which  has  not  only  proved  a  boon  of  inestimable 
value  to  France,  but  is  even  at  this  day  received  as  au- 
thoritative in  a  great  portion  of  Europe,  thus  justifying 
his  own  proud  anticipation,  that  he  would  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  codes  in  his  hand.  The  monuments 
which  he  has  left  in  France  and  Italy  will  also  aUest  his 
grandeur  to  the  most  remote  ages.  And  though  he  can 
never  be  freed  (Vom  the  reproach  of  ambition,  yet,  in  ex- 
tenuatioa  of  this  <  glorious  Ikult'  be  might  say,  Uks  Mo- 
hammed, 

Je  Uu  ambitieox 

Mais  jamais  roi,  pontifb,  oa  chef  ou  eitoyen 
Ne  con^ut  un  projet  aussi  grand  que  le  mien. 

/  wot  ambilioue 

But  never  did  long,  pontiff',  ckitf,  or  dtixen 
Concave  a  project  om  grand  a»  vat  mine,** 


your  ancestors  occupied.  Avoid  a  war,  for 
which*no  provocation  is  ^ven,  and  which  will 
be  the  ruin  of  your  house.  .Napoleon  will  con- 
quer and  will  then  have  the  right  to  be  inexoi^ 
able."  Manfredini  obtained  an  audience  with 
the  Emperor  and  Ventured  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  war  would  bring  down  ruin  upon 
Austria.  "Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Francis, 
**  Napoleon  can  do  nothing  now.  His  troops 
are  all  in  Spain.**  When  Count  Wallis  saw 
the  Emperor  Francis  set  out  to  join  the  army, 
he  said,  **  There  is  Darius  running  to  meet 
an  Alexander.  He  will  experience  the  same 
fate.** 

The  Inn  is  distant  some  six  hundred  miles 
from  Paris.  At  10  o*clock  at  night  the  tele- 
graphic dispatch  announcing  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Napoleon.  As  he  read  the  eventful  communi- 
cation he  calmly  said,  "  Very  well !  Behold  us 
once  more  at  Vienna.  But  what  do  they  wish 
now  1  Has  the  Emperor  of  Austria  been  bitten 
by  a  tarantula.  Well !  since  they  force  me  to 
it,  they  shall  have  war  to  their  hearts*  eontent." 
At  midnight  he  entered  his  carriage,  taking 
Josephtne  with  him,  and  set  out  for  Strasbourg. 
England  sent  her  fleet  and  her  troops  to  co- 
operate with  the  Austrians.  The  allies  pressed 
vigorously  on  in  their  march  of  invasion,  clamor^ 
ing  more  vociferously  than  ever  against  *Uhe 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  bloodthirsty  Bona/' 
parte.*' 

To  this  olamor  Napoleon  uttered  no  response. 
Sublimely  leaving  his  reputation  to  be  vindicated 
by  histoT3%  he  girded  himself  ai^ew  for  the  strife. 
He  knew  lUil  well  that  no  powers  of  despotism 
could  obliterate  that  record  of  facts,  which  would 
guide  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
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YOU,  probably,  don*t  know  Mrs.  Flack. 
There  I  have  the  advantage  of  you. 

For  if  you  knew  Mrs.  Flack,  you  might  also 
know  something  of  my  age.  Yet  I  should  hard- 
ly say  advantage ;  for  my  acquaintance  with  that 
lady  does  not  entirely  relieve  my  mind  from 
doubts  upon  that  subject. 

Mrs.  Flack  has  peculiar  facilities  for  knowing 
the  exact  ages  of  many  people.  Unless,  indeed, 
her  memory  is  defective.  For  her  knowledge 
begins  at  the  precise  moment  when  a  human 
being  may  be  said  to  begin  his  birthdays. 

It  was  just  a  year  since,  as  I  remember,  and, 
as  I  hope,  you  al^  remember,  that  I  imparted 
to  you  in  confidence  a  chapter  of  Saratoga  ro- 
mance. I  was  then  fresh  from  college,  flushed 
with  the  honors  of  the  valedictory — deeming 
myself  as  irresistible  to  others  as  I  was  to  my^ 
self,  and,  as  I  surveyed  myself  in  the  small  allow- 
ance of  mirror  allotted  to  each  guest  at  the 
"  United  States,**  quite  commiserating  the  many 
deserving  (I  doubt  not),  but  entirely  unnoticed 
ladies  who  were  to  fell  victims  to  my— coats,  or 
cravats,  or  gentlemianly  manners,  or  eyes,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  which,  soberly,  after  a 
year's  experience,  I  do  not  well  remember. 
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Now,  if,  at  that  period,  I  was  just  out  of  col- 
lege, when  had  all  my  European  travels  taken 
place  1  When  had  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  distinguished  diplomat  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  to  you,  and  wjhen  and  where  had 
I  acquired  that  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
on  which  I  pride  myself,  and  which  makes  me 
such  an  ornament  to  society  1  These  questions, 
which,  O  Sarianna,  are  so  trenchantly  asked  in 
your  perfumed  note,  dated  May-day,  are  easily 
answered  by  stating  the  fact— possibly  unknown 
to  you — that  I  was  rusticated  during  tny  college 
course^  for  one  year  and  a  half,  which  time  I 
devoted  to  solemnizing  my  mind  amid  the  so- 
brieties of  It^y,  and  the  graver  influences  of 
Paris.  So  that  I  am  not  so  old  as  you  choose 
to  believe,  Sarianna ;  although,  indeed,  I  have 
that  huge  experience  which  weighs  so  heavily 
upon  all  of  us  youth,  and  which  imparts  to  odr 
manners  that  pensive  torpidity  and  heroic  in- 
difference which  have  so  often  charmed  you. 

Certain  writers  have  recently  amused  them- 
selves (more  than  the  public),  by  endeavoring  to 
ridicule  that  state  of  things  known  as  "  Young 
America.'*  For  I  find  that  term  signifies  a 
social  spirit  rather  than  a  class.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  of  us  who  are  constituted,  as  it 
were,  the  priests  of  that  mystery,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  indicate  in  our  appearance  and  behavior, 
the  spirit  which  governs  it.  You  may  know  us 
by  the  angle  at  which  we  wear  our  hats,  by  our 
cravat-ties,  by  the  sleeves  of  our  coats,  and  the 
cut  of  our  trowsers — best  of  all,  by  an  air  of 
supreme  consequence,  which  becomes  us,  and 
which  shows  that  we  understand  ourselves  to 
he  the  heirs,  in  fee  simple,  of  Broadway  and  the 
Avenue  sidewalks. 

Why  should  this  air  be  ridiculed  t  Who 
should  walk  the  streets  with  the  mien  of  vic- 
tors, if  not  we  1  Why,  to  show  you  that  it  is 
appreciated,  and  does  not  fail  of  its  effect,  I  will 
relate  to  you,  privately,  that  only  last  June,  its 
I  stepped  out,  in  a  new  coat,  trowsers,  and 
waistcoat,  perfectly  adapted  to  summer  wear, 
and  began  switching  my  little  amber  stick,  and 
kindly  surveying  the  girls  thai  passed,  a  sober 
old  gentleman,  a  decayed  clerk,  I  should  say,  in 
A  suit  of  black  broadcloth  (it  was  June,  hot,  of 
course,  and  in  the  vioming,  yet  he  wore  black 
Uowsers  I>  suddenly  stopped  me,  and  looking  at 
me  from  bead  to  foot,  inquired  with  an  a^r  of 
great  curiosity : 

**  Sir,  are  you  any  body  in  particular !" 

1  was  much  flattered  by  the  question.  For 
you  must  see  that  is  the  neeessary  result  of  our 
fine  dress  and  fine  swaggering.  Every  sensible 
old  gentleman  (and  some  fair  young  ladies,  I 
know  !)  instantly  says  to  himself: 

**  Now,  that  must  be  somebody." 

And  it  is  no  unpleasant  thing  for  some  peo- 
ple to  pass  for  somebody,  I  can  teU  you.  Per- 
haps my  old  friend  fancied  I  was  the  son  of 
a  British  nobleman!  Why  noti  I  trust  you 
find  nothing  in  my  appearance  inconsonant 
with  such  a  supposition;  although,  poor  old 
gentleman,  those  black  trowsers  in  the  morning 


did  his  business,  so  far  as  any  theory  of  his 
being  related  to  the  nobility  is  concerned.  Or^ 
possibly,  he  thought  a  Russian  man-of-war  had 
arrived,  and  that  I  was  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  the  Empire,  promenading  incognito  in 
a  foreign  country. 

You  observe  that  4Xi  these  little  suggestion* 
which  enrich  the  xmmble  of  an  okl  gentlemani  or 
a  young  lady,  of  imagination,  are  due  to  our  gen- 
eral appearance.  When  I  put  my  hat  sU|^y 
on  one  side,  and  walk  down  Bro«dway  as  if  I 
had  an  assignation  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  was  so  blase  of  royal  amours,  that  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  meet  that  august  lady,  and  would 
even  prefer  that  my  amiable  friend  Dove  should 
take  the  bore  off  my  hands — ^why,  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  am  as  good  as  a  verse,  of  Sanscrit  poetiy 
to  any  poet  or  other  imaginative  and  usidess 
person  who  chances  to  pass.  He  doesn't  in 
the  slightest  degree  know  what  such  an  appear- 
ance as  I  present  indicates,  and  he  falls  to 
theorizing ;  how  do  I  know  that  he  doesn't  fall 
to  poetizing,  about  it  1 

Do  we  dissipate  1 

Of  course,  we  dissipate  a  little.  We  must  be 
manly,  we  must  pass  all  our  leisure  time  in 
smoking,  and  sitting,  heels  up,  in  hotel  corri- 
dors ;  in  drinking  brandy  and  water  until  we 
are  fUddled,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  us  home, 
yelping  and  roaring  through  the  streets.  I  am 
surprised  yon  don't  see  the  necessity  of  this 
kind  of  thing  to  the  complete  man  of  the  worid. 
It  is  astonishing  to  me,  that  you  don't  see  that 
the  girls  like  us  better  for  it.  Deax  me!  my 
fortune  would  be  made  if  there  could  only  be  a 
vague  rumor  among  the  girls,  that  I  am  ^*  very 
dissipated."  The  darlings  don't  quite  know 
what  it  means.  But  they  fancy  it  is  so  manly, 
and  courageous,  and  shows  such  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

A  waste  of  timet 

My  dear  Sarianna,  you  take  such  odd  views 
of  the  case,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  you  to  be 
an  old  gentleman  wearing  black  trowsers  in  the 
morning.  What  is  time  given  us  for,  but  to  en- 
joy! And  what  is  our  life  but  enjoyment! 
Why,  we  enjoy  so  enthusiastically  that  there  is 
no  new  form  of  entertainment  for  us,  after  we  are 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Therefore  you  mustn't  be  surprised  at  my 
having  so  much  experience  while  I  am  still  so 
young.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our  time  and  of  our 
city  :  we  can  not  help  it.  You  thought  I  was, 
in  reality,  an  old  man,  writing  the  memoir  of 
my  youth!  Why,  my  respected  lady,  I  am 
only — 

Ah !  what  a  pity  you  don't  know  Mrs.  Flack. 
She  would  tell  you  what  you  will  hardly  expect 
me  to  betray.  Indeed,  I  have  my  own  doubts 
whether  Don  Bobtail  Fandango  knew  my  exact 
age.  He  always  called  me  his  "  young  friend," 
but  it  was  rather  as  if  it  were  only  a  habit  of 
speech,  not  a  personal  conviction  in  regard  to 
me.  And  you  have  surely  observed  that  he  al- 
ways treated  me  as  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  ways  of  what  is  called  "the  worhl." 
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,  I  had  already  advanced  matten  co  far  at  to 
introduce  him  to  an  heireu. 

Now  tl  ii  reported  that  jnen  londetines  ihHnk  a 
yule  from  meetoig  a  great  crima,  even  when  their 
mmda  are  fally  jxuuie  up  to  it,  and  when  they  go 
through  it  manfully  aihl  well.  History  and  the 
human  heart  forgive  a  slight  tremor  to  the  limbs 
of  a  king,  for  instance,  mounting  a  scaffold. 
Nor  is  the  herdsm  of  Anne  Bdleyn  lees  heroic, 
if  her  cheek  blanches  a  moment  as  she  con- 
Ironta  tiie  headsman. 

In  the  same  way,  my  friend  Bon  Bobtail  was 
'theughtfiU  and  unusually  aileiit  after  his  pie- 
senUtion  to  the  Romulus  Swabbers  and  their 
daughter  Dolly.  As  he  had  justly  remarked, 
the  finger  of  ftte  had  evidently  pointed  to  their 
house,  as  to  his  gmat  good  fortune;  thehnpres- 
sion  he  had  made  upon  the  maternal  mind  was 
the  most  fivetable  possible,  and  aUhough  he  had 
exchanged  few  words  with  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  her  quick 
and  delighted  accesabn  to  the  parental  wishes. 
Moreover  it  iato  boconaidered  that  Don  Bob  had 
been  looking  forward  to  meeting  precisely  such 
'a  person-^-ehe  was  essential  to  his 'plan  of  life. 

Yet  he  grew  graver,  day  by  day. 
*I  think  I  haiw  mentioned  that  he  indulged  in 
snuff.    He  now  took  prodigious  pinches  of  that 
lurcotic.     He  smiled  more  seriously.     He  evi- 
dently badgered  himself  upon  his  own  behavior. 

This  lasted  for  some  time ;  and  as  l4>laced  it 
in  the  category  of  the  shaking  of  royal  knees 
upon  the  seaffokl,  and  the  paleness  of  Anne 
Boleyn*8  cheek  (the  intelligent  reader  will  re- 
prove me  if  I  was  wrong),  it  did  not  diminish 
my  respect  for  the  illustrious  d^ilomat. 

While  he  was  still  in  this  serious  state,  I  met 
hun  one  day  in  Broadway,  Mid,  taking  me  aside, 
he  said: 

"  I  want  to  consult  you  about  going  to  a 
Watering  Place,  as  I  understand  that  is  essential 
to  the  foil  fashionable  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican man  and  woman." 

'*  But,  my  dear  Fandango,  are  you  forgetting 
•nr  fidr  friend  V*  asked  I,  with  aome  sympathy 
for  (he  pretty  Miss  Dotty. 

**  Forgetting  1  Quite  the  contrary.  Where 
should  I  be  so  sure  of  meeting  my  fair  young 
fiiend  as,  say  at  Saratoga!'* 

^  Saratoga  let  it  be,  then,*'  said  I ;  and  so,  a 
month  ago,  we  went  up  to  Saratoga,  from  whence 
we  came  in  the  wake  of  the  gay  world  here  to 
Newport,  where  we  now  are,  the  Don  and  I. 
You  can  see  us  at  aiiy  time  at  the  Foxt  on  Fort 
days— on  the  Beadi,  on  Beach  days->-«t  Dur- 
fee's  tea-house  with  choice  parties— upon  the 
Cliffs  on  Sunday  aftemoon-4n  the  bowling 
alleys,  pistol  and  archery  galleries,  in  the 
moming^and  at  all  the  hops  and  halls  in  the 
evening.  The  Don  you  have  recognized,  of 
course,  by  liis  diplomatio  button,  and  the  ease 
of  his  address.  Me,  I  am  sure  you  have  seen, 
with  my  loose  coat-sleeves,  and  my  atraw-hat, 
and  my  little  stick,  and  my  small  boots,  and  my 
beautiful  vest  buttons  and  shkt-studS)  and  my 
aictreme  elegance  genefally. 


But  to  Saratoga  we  went,  and  in  due  season  to 
the  great  ball,  at  which  Miss  Mildred  and  Misa 
Bessie  Laurel  were  the  belles.  It  was  there 
that  the  Don  and  I,  aitting  just  outside  thebaic 
discoursed  as  follows : 

*'  Perhaps  you  have  observed  me  » little  sober 
of  late,"  said  he ;  *'  and  I  hope  you  have  dracwn 
no  false  conclusions.  I  have  been  slightly  se- 
rious ;  but  it  was  only  a  little  natural  wincing. 
I  have  lived  at  large  so  long  that  I  do  not  witt- 
ingly resign  my  freedom ;  and  I  regard"  my 
approaching  union  with  feelings  whose  gravity^ 
I  trust,  is  not  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
solemn  occasion." 

The  Don  delivered  himself  of  all  this  as  if  ho 
had  learned  it  by  heart. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  cried,  "  is  the  thing  set- 
tled 1  Are  you  engaged  1  When,  where,  and 
how,  have  you  done  it  all  up  V' 

'*  My  impetuous  young  friend,  why  do  yo« 
dash  on  with  such  enthusiastic  vecklessnesaf 
Have  I  said  that  I  was  engaged  1  Certainly  not. 
I  have  merely  stated,  at  foraier  periods,  that  I 
wished  to  many  an  heiress.  Thu  object  is  now 
presented  to  me.  I  observe  before  me  a  desiit- 
able  heiress,  and  I  trust  there  is  no  doubt  that 
I  shall  take  it,  as  I  should  pluck  a  desiraUe 
fruit  in  a  garden.  Life  I  take  to  be  a  garden  full 
of  various  flowers.  Yet,  I  beg  you  to  observe^ 
the  secret  of  my  little  sadness  lies  in  this,  that 
when  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pick  a 
rose,  he  can  not  but  grieve  for  all  the  other 
roses,  and  the  lilies,  and  the  pinks,  which  he  can 
not  pluck,  and  which  behold  the  happiness  of 
the  selected  flower.  You  would  not  have  mo 
ruthlessly  elect  my  heiress,  and  marry  her,  with- 
out a  tear  for  those  I  can  not  marry !  I  assure 
you  that  is  not  the  Spanish  method.  Every  gen- 
tleman of  {HToper  feeling  who  sacrifices  hunsetf 
to  a  single  woman,  grieves  that  a  retrograding 
civilization  has  annihilated  polygamy. 

**  I  have  seen  a  lady  to  whom  I  intend  to  make 
an  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart — thit  hand  and  thia 
heart,"  continued  the  Don,  drawing  himself  up, 
*'  and  such  an  intention,  I  flatter  myself,  is  very 
^  much  the  same  thing  as  being  engaged  to  that 
lady.  If  you  doubt,  call  your  young  companion 
Bootes  there,  and  ask  him  if  he  does  not  think  so. 
If  he  says  no,  watch  hiademeanor  toward  Linda 
Agnus,  with  whom  he  will  presently  polk,  and 
see  if  his  manner  does  not  give  his  words  the 
lie.  His  whole  conduct  toward  her  indicates  his 
settled  conviction  that  he  has  but  to  say  **  Will 
you  !**  for  her  to  leap,  blushingly,  into  his  arms. 
It  is  an  amiable  consciousness  of  our  power. 
We  can  not  help  being  magnets  to  these  dar- 
ling, glittering  motes,  and  if  we  could,  they 
would  be  sorry.  Say,  my  dear  Smytthe,  don^ 
you  think  sol" 

*  "  Ton  my  word,"  answered  I,  *'it  is  rather 
a  staggering  view  of  the  case.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me." ' 

"Why  sol  It  is  very  plain.  What  is  the 
end  of  female  life  t  Is  it  not  matrimony  T  Not 
for  itself,  I  grant,  but  for  a  certain  considera- 
tion, a  position,  dec    Well,  if  a  daughter  is 
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rich  and  handsome,  she  must  be  married,  mnstnH 
•hel" 

"  I  suppose  so,'*  answered  I. 

"Very  well.  If  she  must  be  married,  she 
must  be  married  well,  nV«/  cc  fat  t  And  what 
is  marrying  well  but  taking  some  one  of  the 
many  good  matches  that  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  mamma's  circle  1  That  being  so,  of 
^urse  any  sensible  girl,  rich  and  handsome,  is 
ready  to  drop,  when  the  desirable  man  fires  off 
his  *  will  you  V  You  sec  it  can't  be  otherwise." 

**  I  suppose  it  can't,**  I  answered. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  Don.  "  You  will 
therefore  understand  that,  considering  myself 
a  good  match,  I  naturally  sympathize  with  those 
charming  and  deserving  young  persons  to  whom 
I  can  not  say  *  will  you  V  " 

It  was  very  strange,  but  as  the  Don  said 
these  words,  his  mind  seemed  to  wander  a 
little,  nof  dkl  he  appear  to  be  entirely  conscious 
tliat  he  was  speaking.  As  we  sat  withdrawn 
Irom  the  immediate  glare  and  noise  of  the  mas-' 
querade,  the  music  fell  more  gently  upon  our 
ears,  the  movement  of  the  dance  floated  mor^ 
£iirily  upon  cur  eyes,  a  young  couple  passed  us, 
and  upon  them  the  eyes  of  my  companion  were 
riveted.  They  moved  beyond  us,  and  his  eyes 
followed.  They  sat  down  by  a  window,  around 
which  the  leaves  clustered — leaves  of  a  rose- 
bush in  flower — and  the  moonlight  streamed 
over  the  girl  who,  simply  clad,  and  with  a  few 
natural  flowers  in  her  hair,  sat  still,  listening 
only  to  the  words  that  the  youth  spoke,  and  to 
which  the  distant  music  made  a  pleasant  accom- 
paniment. The  eyes  of  Don  Bob  lingered  with 
4he  figures  by  the  window. 

**  You  see  them,"  he  said. 

"  I  do,"  answered  I. 

**  You  see  how  artless  and  lovely  is  the  girlt" 

"Certainly." 

"  And  how  utterly  devoted  the  mani" 

"Yes." 

**  Well,  now  follow  my  eye.  There,  between 
Mrs.  Hogshead's  cap  and  Miss  Slippuz,  you 
see  a  tallish  girl  quietly  talking?'* 

"Yes." 

^*  How  does  she  strike  you  V* 

"  As  a  quiet,  simple,  clever^  handsome  person.** 

"  Ybu  think  her  beautifUlt'* 

*'  No,  not  beautiful ;  but  sparkling  and  hand- 
some." 

*'  The  kind  of  woman  to  fall  in  love  with  V* 

"  Decidedly  not ;  but  precisely  the  person  to 
enjoy  meeting  and  chatting  with.    A  good  ally 
in  society. " 
.    **  Ah  J  you  know  her  1*' 

"  Certainly,  I  do.  I  like  her  extremely ;  partly 
because  she  is  willing  to  talk  with  me,  and 
partly  because  she  is  so  easy  and  good-natured. 
What  a  pity  she  should  never  have  been  in 
love,  like  her  darling  sister  here,  sitting  by  the 
window  in  the  moonlight,  and  nfaking  the  most 
ofitwithHerokL" 

The  Don  looked  at  me  with  a  kind  of  pity. 

•*  My  dariing  Smytthe,"  said  he,  "what  a  very 
^iso  man  you  are"  , 


Knowing  Don  Bob  to  be  a  man  of  singular 
discrimination,  I  could  but  blush.   He  resumed: 

**  Why,  I  know  something,  then,  about  your 
own  friends  that  you  are  ignorant  of  I  heard 
it  at  the  Club  the  week  before  we  left.  And  it 
is  a  stoiy  that  you  could  not  hear  to  a  better 
accompaniment  than  the  Sophia  Waltiea  of 
Strauss,  which  they  are  playing  there.  Do  yOa 
know  the  legend  of  the  Sophia  Waltzes!** 

"  Nov  unfortunately.** 

'*  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that,  (o  explain  why 
they  are  so  good  an  accompaniment  for  my^ 
story.  Strauss,  the  father,  -  who  eomposed  the 
famous  wahzes,  and  who  is  now  dead,  although 
his  son,  who  also  plays  and  composes,  is  often 
confounded  with  him,  was  deeply  in  love  with 
one  of  the  royal  and  imperial  Austrian  Prin* 
cesses.** 

"  Atrocious  upstart,**  interpolated  I. 

Don  Bob  looked  at  me,  and  took  snuff. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  good  a  Republicaiiy 
my  Smytthe;  but  he  really  Was  strangely 
enamored  of  the  Princess,  which  was  not  ex- 
traordinary, however  atrocious  it  may  h&ve  been, 
when  you  consider  that  he  was  a  Hungarian,  a 
fellow  countryman  of  Kossuth  (as  Liszt  is)  with 
all  kinds  of  wild  oriental  passion  whirring  along 
his  veins,  and  a  musician  also,  a  genuine  and 
characteristic  musician,  6ach  one  of  whos* 
waltzes  is  a  little  lyric,  a  throbbing  sotig  to 
which  you  may  set  whatever  words  and  thoughts 
you  please.  The  Princess  did  not  know  of  the 
passion  she  inspired.  Princesses  never  do.  It 
is  part  of  tho  arrangement  that  their  love-affaii% 
shall  be  matters  of  state.  I  wonder  you  repub- 
licans don't  find  an  argument  against  mo;iarchy, 
in  the  fact  that  monarchs  have  to  smother  the 
best  and  noblest  human  feelings  as  concerns  of 
political  policy.  Why,  only  four  years  ago, 
when  I  was  in  Berlin  as  Embassador,  Prince 
Adalbert,  who  fought  with  honor  under  the 
Britbh  fliig  in  India,  was  broken-hearted,  as  I 
believe  it  is  termed,  for  the  daughter  of  a  noted, 
but  not  a  noble  woman,  in  Berlin.  I  have  often 
seen  her,  and  she  was  well  worthy  to  be  a 
Prince's  wife — prpvided  he  was  worthy  to  be  a 
Prince,  which  this  time  happened  to  be  the 
case.  The  king  frowned,  of  course,  and  the 
Prince  went  about  the  world  fighting  Hindoos 
whom  he  easily  conquered,  and  his  own  feelings 
which  easily  conquered  him.  He  came  back  to 
Berlin,  and  died  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years 
old.  The  girl  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and 
who  was  a  lady,  though  not  a  noble,  was  per- 
mitted to  lay  a  wreath  upon  her  lard's  c<^in. 
The  lady  ought  to  have  been  consoled  for  his 
death  by  such  a  signal  instance  of  royal  favor. 
But  I  learned  that  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  grow 
thin  and  pais  about  it,  which  was  a  wanton 
waste  of  charms." 

The  Don  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  we 
listened  to  the  music. 

**  Strauss,  like  a  sensible  fellow,  said  nothing 
about  his  passion,  but  went  to  work  to  express  it 
in  other  ways.  So  he  composed  dances  of  all  the 
saddest  Bohemian   and   Hungarian  melodies. 
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They  are  all  melancholy  enough,  I  afiure  yon, 
and  many  a  limei  when  I  have  been  whirling  m  a 
waHx  at  a  court  ball  in  Vienna,  the  whole  thing 
haa  been  sadder  to  me  than  niuch  lentimental  po- 
etry, although  the  music  was  dancing  music,  and 
the  dancers  were  neither  witty  lior  wise.  Why, 
we  were  all  Strauss'  puppets.  We  flew  upon 
his  emotions.  We  danced  upon  the  tightiy 
strung  cords  of  his  heart. 

***  The  Princess  was  engaged  at  length,  and 
still  Strauss  composed  and  played,  and  still  the 
royal  balls  reeled  on,  directdl  by  his  -flddle  bow. 
The  Princes  and  Princesses,  the  Dukes  and 
Dcicheases,  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  the  fash- 
ionable world  in  Yiennaf  and  in  alt  other  civil- 
ised capitals,  were  spinning  round  in  obedience 
to  the  whims  of  the  musician*s  love.  And  he,' 
who  did  not  dare  to  betray  the  slightest  token 
of  his  feeling  in  any  direct  numner,  was  com- 
pelling the  whole  world  to  help  him  express  it 
indirectly.  Many  a  moistened  eye  in  London 
and  Paris,  in  New  York  and  Rome,  knew  not 
what  moistened  it,  as  his  music  thriHed  the 
'room.  Many  a  half  formed  hope  and  budding 
passion  flowered  in  full  perfection  under  the 
magic  of  that  music.  A  thousand  hearts  wmre 
sad  and  happy,  and  a  thousand  eyes  glistening, 
while  still  he  played  on,  and  betray^  nothing 
of  the  passion  that  fed  upon  his  own  Hie  and 
inspired  his  genius. 

'*  At  length  Mr.  Music-Director  John  Strauss 
was  requested  to  compose  dances  for  the  Prin- 
cess's nuptials.  He  went  to  work,  and  wrote 
the  series  called  the  Sophia  Waltzes,  which  the 
tend  is  DOW  playing.  The  evening  of  the  bridal 
arrived,  and  the  Princess  was  married.  Then 
followed  imperial  festivities.  AH  the  signs  of 
joy,  which  are  easHy  to  be  purchased  by  the 
imperial  and  royal  tnasufy,  were  manifested ; 
and  you  might  have  iancied  Astrea  returned  to 
earth.  The  ball  was  eageriy  desired,  for  the  gay 
worid  of  Vienna  is  a  merry,  dancing,  half-Ger- 
man, half-Italian,  world,  and  Strauss  was  known 
4o  have  tried  the  sweetest  stop  of  his  genius  for 
that  night*s  dance.  The  baU  opened,  and  the 
dancing  began.  It  was  a  fluttering,  flashing 
spectacle.  Yes,  it  was  even  more  brilliant  than 
this  to-night.  At  length  it  was  whispered  that 
the  new  waltzes  were  to  be  played  previous  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  bridal  party,  and 
tmanimous  expectation  hushed  all  the  rooms  as 
the  whisper  spread.  , 

"Precisely  at  midnight  Mr.  lifusic-Director 
John  Strauss  stepped  to  the  front  of  his  orches- 
tra—a small,  square  man,  with  a  dark  face,  and 
the  black  hair  cut  close  to  his  head,  clad  in  black 
entirely,  with  his  coat  buttoned  close — and  with- 
out any  preliminary  flourish,  lifted  his  fiddle  bow, 
as  if  he  were  raising  it  through  a  solid  substance, 
and  the  prelude  began.  Every  couple  stood  up, 
silent — and  imagine,  my  dear  young  friend,  what 
beating,  eager  hearts,  what  glittering  eyes,  what 
small  and  large  emotions  palpitating  a  hundred 
bosoms,  were  before  the  master  in  that  moment. 
The  waltz  itself  began.  The  Princess 'glided 
out  upon  the  floor,  and  a  svrarm  of  the  gay  and 


graceful  ,of  every  country  followed.  The  music 
electrified  them  as  with  a  mad  enthusiasm. 
Never  had  they  danced  so  well  before,  never  had 
the  waltz  seemed  to  them  a  love  song  set  to 
motion.  The  whole  room  was  waving  and  cir- 
clfaig  in  the  musical  maze ;  the  lights  flared  as 
the  couples  swept  around-^the  dancers  were  in- 
spired by  the  musicians,  the  musicians  by  the 
dancerft ;  and  in  the  gorgeous  revel  Strauss  alone 
stood  upright,  moving,  like  a  magician,  his  steady 
bow — now  daahing  a  passionate  strain,  a»  if  to 
ease  his  heart,  across  the  strings,  then  resuuk- 
ing  his  seat  as  if  he  had  conquered  passion. 
But  his  eye  never  swerved  froiti  one  couple,  k 
glided  with  them  as  they  danced  anfl  swam 
among  the  groups,  until  all  the  music  and  the 
melancholy  seemed  to  gush  from  that.  A  few 
dancers  Jell  away  exhausted^  and  lay  panting 
upon  the  sofes  at  the  sides  of  the  room.  Ilany 
fiiinted  firom  the  heat  and  the  unnatural  excite- 
ment into  which  they  were  thrown  hy  the  musie 
and  the  dancing.  But  still  the  remorseless  sound 
went  on,  branching  into  variations,  fescinating 
as  a  tropical  serpent^  ever  unwinding  new  and 
more  dazzling  coils.  And  still  the  unswerving 
eyes  of  the  master  ibllowed  that  single  couple, 
from  whom  gradually  all  the  rest  separate  and 
left  them  whirling  alone.  So  perfect  was  the 
union  of  their  movemenl^with  the  musid  that  all 
eyes  followed  them  as  gladly  as  all  ears  hung 
upon  the  sound ;  and  a  low  murmur  of  surprise 
and  delight  at  that  grace  and  beauty  pursued 
their  circling  career.  But  the  lady  grew  paler 
and  paler,  though  her  step  did  not  falter.  There 
was  no  flush  upon  her  cheek,  as  usual  in  danc- 
ing, but  a  deepening  pallor  that  made  her,  mo- 
mently, more  beautiful.  Her  light  dress  waved 
around  her  like  a  rosy  cloud,  and  her  hair  grad- 
ually disengaged  itself  aa  she  flew,  and  fell  purtly 
ovet  htr  shoulders  and  partly  streamed  upon  the 
air.  The  inexorable  music  still  held  her  to  the 
dance,  and  the  unyielding  master  did  not  relax 
his  gaze.  A  sense  of  terror  slowly  seized  the 
guests,  as  if  they  were  unwittingly  assisting  at 
an  enchanted  festival  They  fell  into  utter 
silence,  only  watching  the  wild  danoc  before 
them  with  J  cold  horror.  The  light  was  iading 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Prfaicese ;  her  brow  and 
cheeks  were  ghastly ;  her  lips  were  colorless ; 
but  still  ^e  sped,  and  there  was  a  wild  sadness 
and  despair  in  her  movement,  as  if  hope  lay  only 
in  eternal  motion.  But  the  transfixed  spectators 
saw  that  her  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the 
floor ;  that  she  was  borne  on  in  the  arms  of  her 
partner,  without  effort  of  her  own.  Sud- 
denly the  hand  of  the  master  fisll  by  his  tide,  s(f- 
though  his  eyes  still  held  her  in  their  gaze ;  the  * 
music  ceased ;  and  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from 
those  bridal  guests,  as  the  head  of  the  Princess 
drooped  upon  her  partner*s  shoulder,  and  the 
bride  fell  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 

'*  That  is  th?  legend  of  the  Sophia  Waltzes." 

And  my  friend  the  Embassador  actually  sighed. 

*' What  became  of  Strauss  V  asked  I. 

''  Mr.  Music-Director  John  Strauss  continued 
to  compose  waltzes  and  conduct  court  baUs  until 
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about  three  years  flince,  when  ha  dM.  Mr. 
Strauss  has  very  great  fame  as  a  writer  of  light 
music,  and  was  remarkably  well  paid  wkile  he 
was  in  the  Emperor's  service.  Mr.  John  Strauss 
was  envied  fay  a  great  many  people,  and  was 
coBsideced  a  most  fortunate  man.  Probably 
hecauee  he  had  seen  the  woman  he  hopelessly 
loved  &I1  dead  before  Ms  eyes.  Estimates  of 
ttappiness  I  have  found,  however,  difler.  Is 
that  a  good  toddy  f' 

I  ordeiied  one  for  ^  Embassador ;  and  re- 
siinded  him  that  there  was  something  else  to  teil. 

'^  One  story  more,  and  a  ihort  one,"  replied  he. 
'^  I  am  aurpfised  you  have  not  heard  it,  ibr  it  is 
m  very  leeent  romance,  as  I  am  told,  and  it  con- 
cerns Ike  &ir  one  with  golden  locks  talking  there 
with  Herold,  and  the  tall  quiet  girl  we  have  ob- 
aenaed  taking  in  tiie  hall.  They  are  sisters,  you 
know ;  the  eldest  is  Mildred ;  the  fair  one  with 
Uerold,  Bessie.  Th^  grew  up  together  in  the 
country,  genuine  conntry  ^^Is — ^fond  of  walk- 
Sag^  rkling,  flowers,  trees;  and  of  cows,  and 
mUidng  too,  I  suppose.  But  they  Were  not 
female  tmmpkins,  as  you^call  country  pe^^e, 
my  Smytthe,  and  therefore  not  of  the  most  un- 
amiable  class  of  women.  Poets,  who  usually 
tive  in  cities,  teU  us  a  great  deal  of  the  country 
and  of  country  people-~alluding  to  Arcadia,  and 
other  pleasant  places,  as  if  every  milk-maid  were 
a  N^sm,  and  every  plow-boy  a  Corydon — 
which  is  simply  net  the  fact.  But  our  friends 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reap  vthat  was  best  in 
country  and  city ;  and  so  grew  up  like  beautiful 
flowers  as  they  were. 

**  It  was  a  pleasant  lile  they  led.  Smalt  events 
were  great  experiences  to  them.  They  knew  of 
what^we  men  call  the  realities  of  things  only  as 
they  found  them  in  books.  Life,  in  foct,  was  to 
them  a  jeweled-clasped  romance,  over  which,  in 
a  sunny,  silent  garden,  they  lay  poring.  But  as 
in  your  poet  Tennyson's  poem  of  the  Lady  ef 
SkaloUj  the  good  knight  Sir  Lancelot  comes  rid- 
ing down  the  woods,  his  gemmy  bridle  jingling, 
and  his  gay  cloak  flailing  and  glistening  in  the ' 
aun,  disturbing  the  dream  of  the  musing  lady 
with  a  ^ure  lucer  than  her  dreams,  so  young 
Herold  yonder  came  dancing  into  the  life  of  our 
quiet  girls,  and  mingled  himself  with  their  des- 
tiny. 

'*  Mildred  was  visiting  a  neighbor  and  fiiend,  a 
girl  of  her  own  years,  whose  brother  Arthur  was 
e  sdiolar,  and  was  always  surrounded  by  the 
pjeasantest  society.  There  was  a  grace  and  ease 
in  his  life  which  suited  well  the  tastes  of  Mil- 
dred, who  found  plenty  of  reasons  for  making 
fiequent  and  long  visits  at  his  house,  ostensibly 
to  see  his  sister,  whom  she  loved ;  but  much 
also  for  the  pleasure  of  associating  with  him. 
For  she,  too,  was  wisely  cultivated.  She  knew 
the  poets,  and  even  the  philosophers ;  and  many 
a  time  the  young  man  found  himself  more  than 
coniused  by  the  clfar  wit  and  sharp  insight  of 
Mildred.  Her  intercourse  with  him  was  of  that 
kind  whidi  is  eatled,  I  believe,  Platonic.  At  any 
^te,  she  was  very  fond  of  his  society,  v^hout 
beiAg  at  all  in  love  with  him.    Arthur,, on  the 


other hand,j9ll  very  profoundly  in  love  with  her. 
You  think  itminaturall  My  dear  young  friend, 
there  seems  nothing  so  unnatnral  as  Natuic 

'^Onaday  Mfldred  heard  from  her  friend  that 
Arthur  expected  an  old  college  friend  to  mdoe 
him  a  visit.  *Come  oiver  and  help  na,*  wrate 
Clio,  *  for  I  donH  know'What  manner  of  nan  it 
is.*  Mildred  went,  leaving  Bessie  behind,  and 
arriving  at  Arthur's,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Herold.  He  was  yonng,  handsome,  witty,  bril- 
liant ;  he  was,  in  a  word,  fascinating— whicli 
imptiei  every  thing.  A  genuine  hero  of  romanea, 
I  grant'— such  a  personage  as  is  mostly  to  be 
encountered  in  novels,  especially  those  of  my 
English  frifend  and  statesman,  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Herold  had  a  subtle  foncy,  a  genial  wit,  and  tko 
richneas  of  liis  genius  playml  over  his  whole 
chamoter  and  conversation  like  light.  An  hoar 
with  him  had  sealed  Mildred's  fate.  She' loved 
him  as  only  such  women  love,  with  a  pafhetie 
intensity  and  devotion,  of  which  we  men,  dear 
Smytthe,  we  lards  of  creation  and  heads  of  Uie 
universe,  know  very  little. 

**  Herold  who  had  seen  A|i  world,  somen^iai 
differently  from  you,  my  n^md,  and  who  had 
encountmd  great  varieties  of  character ;  who 
was,  moreover,  much  of  a  poet,  and  was  tttmek 
by  the  lofty  beauty  of  Mildred,  who  seemed  to 
him  among  other  woAien  like  Urania  among 
the  Muses,  could  not  avoid  a  profound  admirar 
tioB,  and  discovering  how  ardent  was  her  passion 
for  him,  half  dasaled  and  half  doubting,  was  be- 
trothed to  h6r.  The  love  of  such  a  woman  as 
Mildred,  whom  yon,  beat  Smytthe,  with  your  fine 
penetration  consider  ta  be  decidedly  a  womaa 
not  to  fall  in  love  with,  has  something  so  sweep- 
ing and  majestic  in  it,  that  men  of  imagination 
like  Herold  are  oflen  carried  away  by  it,  as  by 
a  burning  torrent.  The  days  that  followed  were 
the  midsummer  days  of  Mildred's  life.  Yet  her 
intimacy  wi^  him  had  been  so  dose  and  ez* 
clusive  that  nether  Arthur  nor  Clio  suspected 
the  secret.  Arthur  was  often  sad,  where  yon 
would  have  been  jealoua.  But  men  of  his  worth 
have  a  humility,  I  am  told,  whidi  ^motheik  mean 
feelings,  and  leads  them  to  submit  to  crosses, 
as  a  proper  discipline.  I  sincerely  hope  they 
have  such  humility,  I  am  sure. 

"  Herold  was  unwilling  the  secret  shonld  be 
kndwn.  I  don't  know  his  reasons.  I  have 
never  heard  them.  Perhaps  you  will  have  your 
own  theories  about  the  matter,  as  I  have  mine. 
But  he  and  Mildred  parted  after  a  month's  visit 
with  Arthur,  and  parted  as  if  they  were  very 
warm  and  happy  friends.  Mildred  went  home 
again,  having  come  over  and  helped  Clio,  with 
exceeding  yigor,  and  having  also  ascertained 
what  manner  of  man  Herold  was.  It  was  not 
easy  for  her  to  guard  her  secret  from  Bessie, 
but  she  did  so,  merely  mentioning  him  in  such 
a  way  as  to  excite  her  sister*s  ardent  desire  to 
see  him,  as  an  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  &sci- 
nating  man.  He  returned  to  the  city  and  to  his 
duties.  The  month  with  Arthur  and  its  conse- 
quences seemed  to  him  a  summer  dream,  one 
of  those  fancies  that  airily  haunt  a  poet  as  he 
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lies,  under  trees  and  listens  to  ranni^g  waters. 
But  a  letter  from  MUdrecl,  glowing  and  beatitifui 
as  the  flowers  among  which  it  was  written,  re- 
called him  from  dreaming  into  life.  He  answer- 
ed as  warmly,  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
lovers  was  such  as  you  and  I  are  not  capable 
of,  my  excellent  Smytthe.  At  length  he  pro- 
mised to  come  and  see  her.  The  secret  was 
still  onbetrayed.  U  was  as  an  intimate  friend 
that  the  visit  was  to  be  made.  How  life  leaped 
along  Mildred*s  veins !  There  was  a  wild,  un- 
natural fervor  in  all  she  did  and  said  that  some- 
times surprised  her  parents,  and  appalled  the 
tender  Bessie*  The  very  sUn  of  summer  seem- 
ed to  burn  iri  her.  Every  word  and  look  were 
fi^ry — ^but  it  was  a  fire  of  soft  splendor,  although 
so  dazzling. 

**  Herold  came,  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
privacy  with  him,  Mildred  threw  herself  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  startled  him  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  love.  He  was  pained  without 
luiowing  why.  A  vague  apprehension  curdled 
cold  along  his  veins.  But  he  betrayed  nothing,, 
he  returned  her  caresses,  he  gave  her  woid  for 
word,  look  for  look,  and  Mildred  was  supremely 
happy. 

'*  Vet  when  Herold  saw  Bessie,  he  understood 
the  pain  and  the  vague  apprehension.  He  felt 
instinctively  the  charm  that  is  beyond  beauty  or 
genius.  He  recognized  the  feeling  that  is  nei- 
ther surprise,  nor  admiration,  nor  astonishment. 
He  felt  a  profound  contentment,  as  if  the  warm 
summer  air  were  Bowing  in  his  veins.  He 
looked  out  from  the  fiery  passion  which  enve- 
loped him,  toward  the  sweet,  sunny  beauty 
newly  presented  to  him,  as  the  mariner  entan- 
gled in  gorgeous  tropical  jungles  beholds  the 
calm  seas  and  silver  shores  of  the  halcyon  isl- 
aods.  He  could  not  betray  this ;  he  could  not 
whisper  to  the  proud  and  superb  Mildr^  who 
Wis  lavishing  her  isoul  upon  him,  that  his  heart 
was  more  loyal  to  anotlker,  and  he  studiously 
sought  to  avoid  the  society  of  Bessie,,  and  to 
shame  himself  from  what  seemed  a  dishonorable 
freling. 

'*  But  the  golden-haired  B^sie  to  whom  He- 
lold  had  been  a  very  Sir  Lancelot  shaking  the 
woods,  with  his  *  tirra  lirra,'  went  out  to  meet 
him  with  her  whole  heart.  She  stood  like  the 
Indians  upon  the  shore  welcoming  Columbus. 
She  was  ready  to  kneel  to  this  new  comer  who 
apparently  led  all  hopes  and  splendors  with  him. 
V  In  fact,  my  friend,  while  Arthur  was  in  love 
with  Mildred,  who  was  engaged  to  Herold, 
Herold  was  in  love  with  Bessie,  and  she  with 
him." 

Bon  Bobtail  paused  a  moment,  and  we  listen- 
ed to  the  music.  It  had  a 'swift,  wailing  move- 
ment. 

*'  It  was  during  this  strain,"  said  the  Embas- 
sador, **  that  the  Princess  fell  lifeless. 

**  But,  as  I  Was  saying,  Herold  sought  to  con- 
ceal his  love  for  Bessie,  and  succeeded  well 
enough  until  Bessie,  in  the  overflow  of  sisteriy 
confidence,  confided  to  Mildred  her  pining  Jove 
for  Herold.    Mildred  listened,  growing  pale  and 


trembling.  She  was  not  ^  handsome,  but  she  was 
lofty  and  noble,  and  a-  king  might  haye  loved 
her.  Yet,  as  her  sister  spoke,  Mildved  parted 
the  golden  hair  upon  her  forehead,  smiled  a 
wan  smile,  to  assure  her  of  her  sympathy,  kiss- 
ed her  upon  her  glistening  eyes,  and  folded  her 
to  sleep  in  her  arms,  without  betraying  that  her 
feeling  for  Herold  was  other  than  friendship. 
From  that  moment,  however,  she  watched  him 
as  only  such  a  woman's  love-lighted  eyes  can 
Watch.  Herold  was  conscious  that  she  sus- 
jpected.  He  strove  to  drown  her  suspicion  in 
greater  fervor  of  devotion.  Hef  soul  smiled  m 
scorn,  not  at  him,  but  at  the  puerile  effort  to 
deceive  her.  But  her  heart  broke  as  she  Mi 
that  Herold  loved  Bessie. 

"  She  toki  him  so,  and  her  lover  laughed  at 
the  thought.  He  reproached  her  for  suspecting 
him.  She  offered  to  release -him  at  once  from 
all  allegiance  to  her.  He  refiised,  with  indig- 
nation, to  be  so  treated,  and  protested  most  elo- 
quently that  he  yr^  singly  devoted  to  her.  In 
vain  she  told  him  that  she  did  not  blame  him; 
that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  loved  Bessie 
more  than  her ;  that,  although  she  loved  him  ' 
with  her  whole  heart,  she  could  no  longer  per- 
mit him  to  pretend  to  love  her ;  that  she  un- 
derstood how  gentle  and  kind  his  feeling  was  for 
her,  but  that  all  between  them  must  end  there. 
She  appealed  to  his  honor,  and  charged  him  not 
to  forget  so  far  the  respect  due  to  her  and  ia 
every  woman,  as.  to  feign  a  passion  he  did  not 
feel.  She  said  all  this  without  tears,  or  sobs, 
or  gestures  of  any  kind.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  scene,  dear  Smytthe — even  you  would 
'  havQ  pronounced  it  done  in  perfectly  good  taste. 
He  persisted  and  protested.     Poor  Iterold ! 

"  Mildred  left  home  immediately  after  writing 
a  letter  to  Herold,  gentle,  and  friendly,  and  gen» 
eroUB,  but  firm.  Herold  staid  behind  for  a  few 
wee)M  to  finish  his  visit." 

The  Don  stopped.    *> 

*' And  then  1"aAedL 

'^  And  then  he  was  engaged  to  the  fair  BestfSsi 
yonder  with  the  golden  lodw,  who  never  knew 
that  her  lover  had  been  betrothed  to  her  sister.- 
They  are  to  be  mamed  next  Wednesday  week, 
and  they  will  be  very,  very  happy,  as  they  d^ 
serve  to  be." 

"And  Arthur  1"  asked  L 

**  Arthur  lives  on  in  the  country  quietly  among 
his  books.  Sometimes,  I  am  told,  he  appears  in 
town.  He  has  never  told  his  love,  preferring,  I 
suppose,  to  smile  at  grief.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
hearty  smile.  Mtldi^  still  visits  him  and  YtU 
sister.  But  Arthur  knows  too  well  that  Mildred 
does  not  love  him,  ever  to  tronble  her  with  his 
feelings.  He  sighs,  sometimes,  that  so  noUe  a 
woman  should  be  se  cold ; — and  he  has  written 
a  good  many  novels  that  lie  in  M$.  in  his  lifafa- 
ry-drawers." 

"AhdMfldredl"  asked  L 

*'My  dear,  young,  perceptive  Smytthe,  h»ve 
you  not  already  described  her  t  '  Precisely  the 
person  to  enjoy  meeting  and  chatting  with ;  a 
good  aUy  in  society :  decide^y  not  a  person  to 
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&U  in  love  w^th.'  Oh,  excellent  young  man ! 
^-a  Daniel  come  to  jndgroent ! — ^why  thoold  I 
•ay  rooret" 

The  waltzes  ended  as  he  spoke;  and  Don 
Bobtail  watched  Mildred  as  she  moved  down 
the  room  and  disappeared. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  am  no  longer 
young,  and  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  marry  an  heiress.  Whenever  I  see  Mil- 
dred 1  remember  that  there  are  such  things  as 
youth  and  love — and  I,  even  I,  Don  Bobtail 
Fandango,  seem  to  feel  thelieating  of  a  heart 
somewhere  under  my  ribs.  You,  Smytthe,  and 
'  the  young  ladies,  rush  to  the  new  novels  to  find 
the  romance  that  is  playing  all  around  you.  Is 
it  not  natural  that  I,  who  mistrust  the  romance 
of  books,  because  it  fdlls  so  iar  short  of  that  of 
life,  should,  even  here  at  Saratoga,  and  doomed 
to  a  mercenary  marriage*  look  before  I  leap  t*' 


THE  TREE  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 
Listen,  now,  a  wonderftil  thing.— LATAiUH*t  Bamr. 
Ccsbun  ipsora  pdimus  stutti.— Hobace. 

IT  was  already  evening— one  long  line  of  mel- 
ancholy light  was  stretched  out  wild  and  wide 
upon  the  distant  hill-tops ;  and,  over  head,  the 
first  stars,  few  and  faint,  and  one  by  one,  were 
brightening  over  the  darkened  and  solemn  val- 
leys below  OS. 

The  eld  man,  who  seemed  tired,  paused,  and, 
drawing  his  cloak  closer  about  him,  sat  down 
upon  one  of  the  long  shelving  ledges  of  the 
rock,  motioning  me  to  do  the  same.  I  did  so, 
and  we  remained  silent  for  some  time,  both, 
perhaps,  wrapt  in  similar  reflexions. 

Never  had  Melchior  appeared  to  me  i«ore 
brilliant  or  more  eloquent  than  he  had  been  that 
day.  This  extraordinary  man,  whose  research' 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  every  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  infused  into  whatever  subject 
he  touched  on — the  most  abstruse  or  the  most 
trivial — a  profound  and<^ varied  erudition,  and 
the  cleai  and  vivid  common  sense  of  genius. 
But  Nature  seemed  chiefly  to  have  absorbed 
his  attention,  and  when  he  spoke  of  her  he  was 
eloquent. 

From  the  star  to  the  clod — fr^m  the  belt  of 
Saturn,  and  the  path  of  the  Pleiades,  to  the 
fringes  of  a  ferii— no  knowledge,  however  vast 
or  however  humble,  had  been  unattempted  or 
unfiithomed  by  his  daring  and  comprehenaive 
intellect;  and  his  learning  no  less  embraced 
Che  healing  laws  of  the  smaUest  simple  which 
vfe  crushed  beneath  our  fioet,  than  the  wizard 
teachings  of  the  antique  strata  over  which  it 
blossomed. 

Yet  through  all  that  Melchior  said  there  flow- 
ed a  vein  of  such  profound  and  onutterable  mel- 
ancholy, and  »o  apparently  crushing  a  sense  of 
th«  titter  nothingness  of  that  learning,  which  so 
astonished  me  by  its  scope  and  accuracy,  that, 
musilig  over  our  past  conversation,  I  exclaimed, 
balf-uncofisciously,  aloud : 

"Alas !  how  transcendent,  and  yet  how  im- 
potent, is  human  knowledge !  In  the  measure- 
Jess  distances  of  space,  what  more  than  a  mere 


point  of  light  is  even  the  orbit  of  the  world  ! 
I  doubt  if  Galileo,  blind  with  gazing  into  heav- 
en, was,  in  the  eyes  of  Originative  Wisdom, 
much  nearer  to  the  secrets  of  the  moon,  thali 
the  peasant  who  still  believes  she  shines  ta 
make  beautiful  the  fields  he  knows." 

"  Yes,'*  said  Melchior,  with  bitterness,  "  cor 
knowledge  is  like  those  thieves  whom  the  Egypt- 
ians call  PkUetcs;  and  she  tickles  and  caresses, 
only  to  strangle  us  at  last.** 

**At  least,'*  I  answered,  "she  is  but  th* 
warden  of  the  outer  gate.  We  scale  heights 
on  heights,  we  descend  precipices,  we  traverse 
gulfs ;  but  the  fortress  of  wisdom  would  seem 
to  be  an  enchanted  one,  and  looks  further  ofT 
the  nearer  we  approach  it.  Yet  to  me  is  it,  in- 
deed, both  dear  and  natural  to  cherish  the  belief^ 
(hat  human  energy  is  never  in  vain  exerted  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  is  great.  If  it  fail  in  one 
object,  does  it  not  obtain  others  in  the  effort, 
and  sometimes  no  mean  prizes!  The  athlete 
who  has  been  trained  for  the  Olympic  goal  may 
never  attain  it ;  but  he,  at  least,  gains  strength 
and  vigor  for  a  lifetime.  Surely  it  is  not  in 
vain  that  we  hunger  for  the  unknown.  Is  it 
for  nothing  that  Science  already  stretches  out 
her  arms  into  ihe  future  t— for  nothing  that  wo 
have  leveled  the  hills,  and  bound  the  earth  yffiih 
an  iron  girdle,  and  tamed  the  lightnings  to  be 
our  messengers!*' 

**  Ah,**  replied  my  companion,  ">re  are  only 
moving  in  a  circle ;  and  if  human  intellect  could 
illCiminate  the  world,  still  as  dark  and  as  fathom* 
less  would  lie  the  spaces  beyond.  We  trace  el^ 
fects  to  causes,  and  link  firom  cause  to  cause  the 
chain  of  speculation ;  but  the  most  daring  re- 
search drops  at  last,  baffled  and  paralyzed  be- 
fore that  mysterious  and  inscrutable  First  Cause, 
of  which  the  worlds  are  but  the  mystic  expres- 
sions!*' 

Again  we  sat  silent  for  many  moments,  tiU 
Melchior  suddenly  exclaimed : 

**  Look  me  in  the  face,  young  friend :  you  see 
my  hair  is  thin  and  white,  and  my  features  plow- 
ed with  wrinkles,  and  my  step  feeble,  and  my 
hack  bowed.  What  age  do  you  take  me  to  be!** 

"  You  can  not,'*  I  said,  "  be  less  than  sixty ; 
but,  in  the  full  possession  of  a  most  raie  and 
gifted  intellect,  many  years  ef  tife,  are,  I  trust, 
yet  before  you.  Why  not  devote  to  some  gener- 
ous and  practical  purpose  your  declining  years! 
What  a  noble  heirloom  might  not  such  a  mind 
bequeath  to  the  world  of  thought  !** 

He  shook  his  head.  "  You  take  me,**  he  re- 
plied, "for  sixty,  yet  it  was  but  yeaterday  that  I 
entered  on  my  five^nd-fortieth  year;  and  seven 
years  ago  my  head  was  well-nigh  as  erect,  and 
my  step  as  firm  as  your  own.** 

"  Impossible  !**  I  could  not  help  rather  rudcSj 
exclaiming. 

My  friend  passed  his  hand  convulsively  over 
his  heart. 

"  JIave  you  not  read,*'  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  some  strange  emotion,  "of  men  in 
cells,condemned  to  death,  whose  hair  has  whiten- 
ed in  a  night ;  of  Eftstem  dreamers  who  have 
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fcd  on  opium,  BjtA  grown ^unnatarally  old  befqre 
their  timo ;  of  criminalt,  haunted  by  tb^  knowl- 
edge  of  tome  haggard  crime  that  paliiei  their 
hand,  and  wnnkles  ihfiii  brow,  an4  makes  them 
falter  in  their  walk  r* 

"But  you,'*  I  aniwered,  with  surprise,  "are 
neither  a  criminal,  nor  an  opium-eater." 

"  Yet,  perhaps^ worse,V  said  he,  "than  either. 
You,  young  aspirant  after  knowledge — ^you,  who 
ittll  struggle  to  the  Far,  and  would  grasp  the 
unattainiSile — ^who,  oqnsumkig  the  rushing  years 
of  youth  in  earnest  and  solemn  meditations,  still 
believe  in  the  embodiment  of  that  type  of  the  Per- 
fect which  has  alike  allured  and  baffled  the  wis- 
dom of  your  forefathers,  listen  to  the  strange 
and  marvelbua  history  of  the  being  who  is  now 
beside  you ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  while  yet  spared 
the  suffering,  learn  wisdom  from  that  blighting 
lesson  which  experience  has  seared  and  graven 
here." 

-  I  could  scarcely  contain  the  curiosity  with 
which  these  words  inspired  me ;  for  every  thing 
connected  with  this  singular  person — ^his  strange 
and  reserved  habit  of  life,  the  impenetrable  mys- 
tery, the  wild  rumors  which  were  afloat  in  the 
neighborhood — all  combined  to  surround*  him 
with  unusual  interest. 

I  therefore  urged  him  eagerly  to  begin  the 
tale,  and  while  the-night  stole  downward  trough 
the  silent  and  starlit  spaces  above  us,  and  the 
glow-worm  lighted  in  the  weeds  his  goblin  lamp, 
Kelchior  thua  began : 

TUB   HISTORY   OP   THE    TRBE    OP   KNOWLXDGB.- 

What  loiterer  on  the  Rhine  is  un&miliar  with 

the  little  university  town  of  B 1  .  Do  you 

remember  its  white  walls  and  houses,  glimmer- 
ing through  the  purple  shadows  of  the  distant 
.mountains,  below  the  quiet  river  banks  1  Its 
quaint  roofs,  and  picturesque  and  narrow  streets, 
its  merry  market-place,  its  venerable  scholastic 
gardens  1  It  was  here  that  the  early  years  of 
my  life  were  passed.  Here,  young  as  yourself 
^-like  you,  I  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  foo^sh- 
ly  dreamed  to  trace  it  to  its  mysterious  sources. 
With  this  ardent  desire,  I  was  not  long  in  mak- 
ing myself  familiar  with  all  the  general  branch- 
es of  science ;  and,  as  I  was  constantly  reading 
books  and  attending*  lectures,  I  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  in  the  university  ^oth  greater  and 
graver  than  that  of  any  of  my  fellow-students. 

My  professors,  especially  the  venerable  Herr 
Inkleman,  who  was  my  tutor^  were  charmed 
with  n^  proficiency.  Every  one  prophesied  for 
me  a  brilliant  future.  Great  thoughts  then  agi- 
tated the  German  mind,  and  events  which  have 
since  shaken  the  whole  of  Eurc^ie  had  already 
cast  their  shadow  upon  the  time.     Not  a  few 

looked  to  the  young  student  of  B to  pUy  a 

prominent  part  in  dio  opening  drama  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  for  learning  in  Germany  leads  ofiener  to 
power  than  is  the  case  in  your  land. 

Far  otherwise  did  I  myseU  regard  my  own 
attainments  and  my  own  fate.  Science  and  me- 
taphysics, which  seemed  to  me  to  open  the  no- 
blest  paths  to  the  human  intellect,  chiefly  inter- 
ested me  ;  but  In  these,  as  in  every  other  branch 


of  knowledge,  all  that  I  had  learned  dissatisfied 
and  saddened  me — so  much  was  yet  to  know, 
>  so  little  really  known.  The  understanding  of 
those  laws  which  unfold  the  leaf  and  suspend 
the  globule  brought  no  nearer  to  my  comprel^ 
hension  the  original  causative  law  of  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  without  the  knowledge  of  this  law, 
thought  I,  all  nature  is  still  b^t  -as  a  dead  car- 
cass, which  I  can  dissect,  but  am  unable  to 
vivify.  All  knowledge  but  this  plays  only  with , 
trifles.  This  is  the  true  ro  Kok^u  of  science, 
and  this  science  has  hitherto  failed. to  teach  me. 

So  I  mused ;  yet  not  wholly  despairing  of  the 
end,  I  continued  eagerly  to  absorb  whatever  in* 
formation  I  could  obtain  from  books,  or  from 
Nature  herself.  In  such  occupations,  the  hue 
of  health  left  my  cheek ;  I  grew  wan,  and  sickly, 
and  feverish ;  the  sense  of  youth  deserted  me, 
and  1  negleeted  food  and  exercise,  grudging 
every  hour  lobt  from  study. 

My  tutor,  who  loved  me  as  a  son,  did  not  fail 
to  observe  this  change,  and  he  regarded  it  with 
apprehension  and  concern. 

"  My  dear  Melchior,"  said  he,  one  day,  afifec- 
tionately  passing  his  arm  about  my  waist,  "  I 
nrast  really  infeist  upon  your  giving  yourself  a 
holiday.  You  are  not  strong  enough  fbr  the  in- 
tense study  you  pursue.  We  owe  a  duty,  my 
dear  friend,  to  the  .body  as  well  as;to  the  mind, 
for  the  body  is  the  workman  of  the  intellect ; 
and  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  overtask  your  sla^ve.*' 

I  smiled,  and,  pressing  his  hand  tenderly,  I 
spoke  of  my  daring  hopes  and  my  constant  dis* 
appointments. 

"  Knowledge,*'  said  he,  with  a  half  sigh,  "  is 
the  lamp  which  bums  in  the  temple,  by  whose 
light  we  worship  the  divinity.  But  it  is  not 
itself  the  divinity ;  and,  if  irreverently  approach- 
ed, it  becomes  only  a  wUl-o*-the-wisp,  whose 
meteor  light  allures,  but  ever  deceives  us.** 

Thus  conversipg,  we  reached  the  professor's 
house.  It  was  a  large,  low-gabled  building,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  surrounded  by  one  of 
those  stiff,  old-fashfoned  gardens,  so  rare  in 
Germany,  and  which  contained  a  shallow  square 
pond,  or  fish- tank,  in  the  middle.  As  we  ap* 
proached  the  gate,  I  observed  the  old  man's 
daughter  leaning  from  the  bank,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  pluck  a  white,  flat-leafed  Uly,  which  was 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  almost  be- 
yond her  reach. 

As  1  watched  her,  thus  leaning,  the  wind, 
lightly  pushing  one  brown  soft  ringlet  (torn  a 
fiice  radiant  with  pure  and  delicate  health,  and 
that  warm  and  witching  bloom  which,  in  the 
beauty  of  girlhood  is  so  great  a  charm  :  the  white 
neck  curving  downward — one  arm  stretched  out 
to  the  flower,  and  revealing  the  perfect  outline 
of  a  bosom  which  would  have  enchanted  even  a 
duller  book-worm  than  myself-^he  light  and 
lustrous  shadows  of  the  rose  and  lilac  bushes 
faOing  on  her  from  above,  she  looked  so  young, 
so  fresh,  and  fairy-like  a  thing,  that  I  felt  a  new 
pulse  of  life  rushing  into  my  heart,  and  a  sud- 
den warmth  upon  my  cheek.  With  a  nimbleness 
wholly  new  to  me  I  leaped  the  gate ;  a  moment 
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more,  and  I  had  plucked  the  flower  and  given  it 
to  her.  She  smiled  and  thanked  me  with  a  slight 
hhish ;  our  eyes  met,  and  I  felt  my  Own  were 
iboist. 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  the  house  of  my  tutor, 
I  had  Sometimes  seen  and  conversed  with  Mar- 
garet before;  and,  indeed,  that  sweet,  young 
ftce,  with  its  soft  blue  eyes,  and  happy  laugh- 
ing lips,  had  often  come  between  me  and  the 
schookDlin*s  page--haunted  me  sometimes  in 
xoy  lonely  walks,  and  even  visited  me  in  dreams. 

The  intense  amplication  and  study,  however, 
to  which  I  had  lately  surrendered  all  my  time 
and  mind,  had  banished  from  me  every  thought 
but  that  aU-absorbing  on»— the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge. Two  very  strong  and  dissimilar  emotions 
can  not  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  human 
heart ;  and,  in  mine,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  Mar- 
garet Inkleman  had  never  created  any  very  strong 
emotion,  but  rather  a  vague  sense  of  happiness 
for  which  I  had  never  cared  to  account  to  my- 
self, like  the  echo  of  a  tune  which  is  ^miliar — 
the  quiet  light  of  a  summer  evemng-^he  per- 
fume of  hidden  violets  in  Spring.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  I  beheld  her  suddenly,  after  the  Japse 
of  some  months,  during  which  time  the  thought 
of  her  had.  never  once  been  present  to  my  mind, 
standing  beside  me  in  all  that  pomp  of  youth  and 
beauty,  my  own  lost  and  squandered  youth  seem- 
ed to  rush  back  upon  me  at  the  sight  of  her. 

As  we  passed  into  the  house,  she  reproached 
me  playfully  for  ray  long  absence,  and  I  fiUtered 
hhindering  excuses,  and  felt  foolish  and  afiraid. 

The  old  professor  watched  us,  and  smiled. 

•*  There  is  no  knowledge,  my  dear  Melchior,'* 
sAid  he  that  evenings  "  more  worth  possessing 
than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  youth,  with  all 
its  boundless  wealth  of  sensation.  Believe  this, 
'  thongh  it  is  an  old  man  who  speaks.  Alas,^'  he 
added,  with  a  sigh,  "  all  eternity  can  not  supply 
the  sum  struck  from  a  minute  !" 

From  that  day  n)y  visits  to  the  house  of  the 
profbssor  were  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
with  each  I  felt  myself  grow  younger.  Indeed 
I  seemed  to  gather  youth  from  the  youth  of  Mar- 
garet, and  become  child-like  as  she  was. 

Often  did  we  sit  together  below  the  lilacs  in* 
the  little  quaint  old  garden ;  and  to  me  it  was 
a  strange  and  new  pleasure  even  to  feed  the  gbid 
ftoh  in  the  pond,  or  hear  the  humiping  of  the  bee 
in  the  rose,  or  watch  the  golden-winged  butter- 
flies swimming  doWn  the  sunshine.  Often  did 
we  sup  upon  the  open  terrace  in  the  happy, 
bahny  air  of  June ;  ahd,  while  the  old  scholar 
smolbed  his  quiet  meerschaum,  Margaret,  with 
her  richi  low  voice,  sang  to  ue  wild,  heait-stir- 
nng  songs  of  the  dear  fatherland.  Often,  too, 
did  we  linger  together  in  the  long  summer  even- 
ings, when  the  ftiding  landsc^>e  glimmered  down 
the  twilight  gloaming,  and  the  first  stars  grew 
bright  above  the  sweet  and  solemn  Rhine.  For 
her  I  recalled  <ny  eld  recollections  of  its  legends 
knd  its  tales,  and  told  her  faiiy  stories  of  the 
haunted  hills.  We  peopled  the  ruined  castles 
,  with  mailed  "barons  and  silken  pages.  We  had 
marvelous  histories  of  the  old  romance — ^ladies 


guarded  by  dragons  in  fortresses,  and  lovers, loet 
in  Palestine  far  away. 

I  showed  her,  too,  the  secrets  of  the  flower*, 
she  cherished — their  wondrous  formation^  their, 
mystic  properties.  Ltaught  her  to  know  the 
solemn  signs  of  the  midnight,  and  count  the  stars 
in  Orion.  And  vriiile  I  hinted  of  the  message  of 
a  moonbeam,  or  speculMed  on  the  formatien  of 
a  world,  she  looked  up'  into  my  &oe  with  her 
large>  wistful,  wondering  eyes,  or,  clinging  doeet 
to  me,  hid  her  young  cheek  in  my  boson. 

Strange,  too,  it  may  seem,  that,  as  we  grew 
more  ^miliar,  I  found  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
better  understood  my  own  vague  dreams  and  de- 
sires than  that  of  thve  gray  scholar. 

Herr  Inkleman,  who  observed  all  with  a  kind^ 
eye,  one  day  spoke  to  me. 

**  I  have  ever  loved  you  as  a  son,"  he  said ;  I 
would  gladly  look  on  you  as  one.  I  think  you 
love  Margaret ;  I  see  the  girl  loves  you,  I  am 
old,  and  can  not  but  daily  look  to  see  the  dark 
angsl  waiting  at  the  door.  To  you  I  would  be- 
queath the  innocence  and  the  happiness  of  my 
child,  I  have  large  hopes  of  your  ftiture  caxeer, 
but  even  should  these  never  be  realised-^*' 

'*  Ah,  sir !"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him,  "if 
I  have  your  child's  heart,  the  future  can  oflfer  me 
no  greater  prize.  Here  let  me  gamer  up  my 
hopes,  and  cry.  Eureka!  Surely  the  lore  of 
sages  ofiiers  no  holier  mystery  for  the  contem- 
plation of  a  lifetime,  nor  can  aa^ition*  lure  me 
with  any  fairer  promise  than  a  true  woman'a 
heart!" 

And  every  one  envied  me.  '*  He  is  ,th'e  wisest 
scholar,"  said  they,  **  and  the  happiest  lover." 
And  Margaret,  with  her  soft  eyes,  looked  into 
my  own,  and  beyond  thai  gaze  I  saw  no  ftiture. 
I  knew  that  I  was  loved,  and,  for  the  time,  I . 
cared  to  seek  no  other  knowledge.  Idiot !  idiot 
that  I  was !  had  my  spirit  then  folded  her  wings, 
and  reposed  in  that  sweet  &ith,  happiness,  rare 
indeed,  might  have  been  mine.  But  the  demon 
desire  of  knowledge,  which  had  so  long  con- 
sumed me,  now  only  slumbered  for  a  time.  An 
accident,  which  changed  the  whole  current  of 
my  thoughts,  and  aH  my  future  destiny,  soon  re- 
awakened it. 

In  the'  course  of  some  chemical  experiments 
which  I  was  making,  1  had  occasion  to  charge 
several  large  jars  with  electricity.  One  day,  in 
passing  through  certain  substanoes  a  pontive 
current  of  this  fluid,  I  was  struck  by  the  singular 
form  of  the  marks  which  it  left  behind  in  its  pa^ 
sage.  These  bore  &  strange  and  very  striking  , 
resemblance  to  the  foliage  ot  a  tree,  imitating,  ' 
with  a  marvelous  mimicry,  not  only  the  stem  and 
brandies,  with  their  varied  suid  intricate  ram- 
tfioations,  but  even  the  individual  leaves,  with 
those  minute  fibres  and  reticulated  veins  which 
conduct  the  sap  to  the  most  delicate  extremities 
of  the  plant. 

Never  before  having  observed  this  phenom- 
enon, it  greatly  astonished  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  try  the  eflect  of  a  negativt  current.  This  was 
no  less  startling.  Now  the  marks  mocked  an- 
other phase  of  vege^tion,  and  assumed  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  root.  Eveij  time  that  I  repeated 
the  experiment  I  produced  an  inanity  of  different 
but  similar  forma ;  and,  by  altering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conducting  wares,  as  well  as  of  the 
substances  on  which  the  magic  pictures  appear- 
ed, I  obtained — now  the  spreading  and  fringed 
— now  the  clumped  and  bulbous  root. 

Why  the  electric  action  evinced  itself  in  these, 
and  only  these  peculiar  forms,  was  to  me  for  days 
a  subject  of  incessant  speculation. 

I  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the  fairy-like  and 
fantastic  tracery  of  branch  and  leaf  which  often, 
in  the  bitter  winter  mornings,  the  white  wizard 
frost  had  woven  on  my  window  pane ;  and  I  now 
began  to  look  upon  these  as  the  result  of  an 
electrical  action,  occasioned  by  the  evaporation 
which  takes  place  in  the  process  of  freezing.  It 
occurred  to  me,  also,  that  the  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe,  and  which  is  the  great  sustainer  of 
all  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  constant- 
ly charged  with  positive  electricity,  while  the 
earth,  in  which  germination  takes  place,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  negatively  charged.  My  experi- 
ment, which  I  was  never  wearied  of  repeating, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  striking  relation  to  this 
great  electrical  law. 

**  If,"  thought  I,  "  the  type  of  vegetable  forms 
be  no  less  uniform  and  universal  throughout  the 
globe  than  is  this  law  of  electricity  invariable,  is 
it  not,  surely,  to  combinations  of  the  electrical 
forces  that  we  must  trace  the  development  and 
growth  of  all  the  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  which  we  behold?*' 

I  fouiid  myself  constantly  repeating  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  days  I  mused  and  brooded  over  it,  and 
daily  it  seemed  to  me  more  and  more  suggestive 
of  great  ideas.  I  believed  myself  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  vast  discovery,  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  made  several  other  experiments  in  the  same 
direction,  and  each  increased  the  interest  with 
which  the  first  had  inspired  me. 

I  secluded  myself  from  all  companionship  ex- 
cept that  of  science.  The  new  source  of  won- 
der and  speculation  thus  suddenly  opened  to  me 
wholly  absorbed  ray  thoughts ;  but  the  ideas 
which  it  gave  rise  to  were  as  yet  too  vague  and 
undefined  to  find  expression  in  words,  and  I  re- 
solved to  communicate  them  to  none. 

At  last  a  strange  and  daring  hope  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind.  What,  if  by  further  devel- 
oping and  combining  the  results  I  had  already 
arrived  at,  I  should  at  last  reach  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  original  cause  and  germ  of  vegetable  life  1 
Why  not,  indeed,  having  possessed  inyself  of 
the  laws  which  create,  as  well  as  those  which 
sustain,  the  being  of  a  plant',  put  those  laws 
into  special  operation  1  Why  not  myself  create 
a 'plant  1  some  new  species,  perhaps,  that  should 
be  an  era  in  the  botanical  world,  and  puzzle  all 
the  savants !  This  idea  literally  intoxicated  ^e. 
It  filled  my  thoughts  by  day,  my  dreams  by 
night ;  it  never  left  me  time  for  food  or  relaxa- 
tion ;  it  haunted  me  like  a  familiar ;  in  the  street, 
in  the  lecture-room,  in  the  fields,  in  my  own 
chamber,  wherever  I  moVed  or  rested,  it  was 
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forever  with  me,  and  whispering  to  me.  Alas ! 
that  for  such  evil  whispers  the  whispers  of  love 
were  silenced  in  my  heart.  Poor  Margaret  was 
now  almost  forgotten ! 

With  what  money  I  could  get  together  I  at 
once  commenced  improving  and  enlarging  the 
'little  room  which  I  had  already  fitted  up  as  a 
laboratory. 

To  subject  the  materials  with  which  I  had  re- 
solved to  commence  my  experiments  to  a  con- 
stantly uniform  electrical  action,  it  appeared  to 
me  necessary  to  keep  the  place  in  which  they 
were  deposited  entirely  free  from  all  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  such  as  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  currents  of  cold  or  heat  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this  securely,  I 
determined  to  construct  a  sort  of  chamber  of 
glass,  heated  from  below,  and  furnished  with 
thermometers,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  regu- 
late and  sustain  the  degree  of  heat  which  I 
deemed  Suitable  to  my  purpose.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  structure  occupied  some  weeks^ 
during  which  I  continued  my  experiments  with 
avidity. 

Inkleman,  who  could  not  fail  to  observe  my 
continued  absence  from  his  house,  and  the 
marked  alteration  in  my  manner,  reproached 
me  affectionately  with  the  change.  I  did  not, 
however,  in  any  way  remit  my  labors  on  that 
account,  but  rather  pursued  them  with  redou- 
bled energy,  almost  regarding  the  friendship  of 
Inkleman,  and  the  love  of  Margaret — so  besot- 
ted was  I  with  this  delirium  of  discovery — with 
querulous  suspicion,  as  though  they  were  in 
league  to  decoy  me  from  my  great  work. 

Having,  as  I  thought,  established  the  vivify- 
ing cause  in  the  Action  of  electrical  currents 
upon  substances  in  such  a  condition  as,  under 
the  influence  of  that  action,  to  develop  the  re- 
sult which  we  call  life,  I  considered  that  my 
first  care  must  be  to  ascertain — first,  what  were 
those  substances ;  secondly,  what  the  particular 
condition  into  which  they  were  to  be  brought ; 
and  thirdly,  what  were  the  natural  laws  by 
which  such  a  condition  was  produced. 

In  ascertaining  these,  I  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  met  with  constant  disappointments. 
Nevertheless  I  was  not  disheartened. 

That  there  are  many  conditions  in  which  life 
develops  itself,  independently  of  the  usual  pro- 
cess and  mechanism,  which  Nature  seems  to 
have  established  for  its  propagation,  as  in  the 
case  of  polypi,  and  many  plants  which  seem  to 
have  an  internal  force  of  self-generation  wholly 
apart,  and  widely  different  from  the  general 
system  of  development  from  seed,  was  a  fact 
which  greatly  encouraged  me. 

In  the  inquiry  which  I  now  fearlessly  entered 
upon,  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  first  simple  ani) 
elementary  substances  which  are  held  to  enter, 
more  or  less,  into  the  formation  of  all  animated 
matter.  And,  thoroughly  convinced  as  I  wav 
from  varied  observation,  that  all  natural  effects, 
however  rare,  are  rather  the  development  of  gen- 
eral principles,  than  the  result  of  special  laws,  I 
commenced  a  series  of  veiy  complicated  experi- 
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menu  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  are 
the  eflTecta  bj  which  life  first  evidences  itself  in 
its  most  simple  forms,  whether  animal  or  Tege- 
table.  The  result  thoroughly  satisfied  me,  that 
the  original  germ  of  life,  in  all  its  varied  and 
different  phases,  is  a  globule  itvdoping  a  glo- 
bule ;  and,  I  further  convinced  myself  that  this 
vital  action,  vis.,  the  formation  of  a  globule  with- 
in a  globule,  producing  in  its  turn  another ;  and, 
so  on,  countless  other  globules,  could  be  edfected 
by  electricity. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed  account 
•f  the  long  and  intricate  process  by  which  I 
arrived  at  the  almost  magical  results  which  I 
shall  soon  have  to  relate. 

It  was  many  months  before  I  was  able  to  com- 
mence the  work  itself,  which  I  did  by  laying 
down  in  my  crystal  chamber  several  strata, 
composed  of  those  materials  which  a  series  of 
experiments  had  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  influence  of  the  electrical-  laws,  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 
It  was  necessary  to  reduce  these  materials  to  a 
certain  condition  by  the  action  of  heat ;  I  there- 
fere  had  my  furnaces  at  work  both  day  and  night, 
but  I  had  not  yet  put  the  batteries  into  opera- 
tion. I  should  tell  you,  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  fitting  into  the  glass  sides  of  the 
chamber  three  or  four  apertures  of  dififerent 
sizes,  air-tight  when  closed,  and  which  I  was 
able  to  shut  or  open  at  will.  I  had  also  formed 
the  flooring  of  several  porcelain  trays,  running 
upon  grooves,  one  below  the  other,  by  means 
of  which  I  could  remove  and  change  the  mate- 
rials on  which  I  was  at  work,  without  disturb- 
ing the  general  arrangement. 

One  morning,  alter  the  strata  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  had  been  exposed  for  several  days  to 
the  influence  of  a  steadily  increasing  tempera- 
ture, I  observed,  to  my  great  delight,  that  a 
thick,  white  mist,  which  seemed  too  heavy  to 
rise  far,  had  begun  to  exhale  from  them,  and 
was  floating  and  undulating  over  the  surface. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  this  vapor  seemed  to 
become  rarified,  and  lifted  itself  slowly  up  until 
it  filled  the  whole  chamber.  I  watched  it  with 
intense  interest  for  several  days,  but  no  further 
phenomenon  presented  itself  I  observed,  how- 
ever, with  some  surprise,  that  the  thermometers 
had  risen  slightly — a  fact  for  which  I  was  una- 
ble to  account,  as  I  had  not  increased  the  heat 
of  the  furnaces,  though  I  have  since  thought 
that  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  heat 
thrown  up  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

After  some  days  had  elapsed,  I  resolved  to 
gradually  decrease  the  temperature.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  thermometers  were  fallen  two 
degrees,  the  mist  began  to  thicken  again,  and 
assume  its  original  appearance.  The  next  day 
a  further  change  took  place ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  condensation  had  commenced,  for  small 
aqueous  particles  were  fast  depositing  them- 
selves upon  the  glass  sides  of  the  chamber. 
The  surface  at  the  bottom  seemed,  also,  par- 
tially decomposed,  the  component  substances 
being  separated  from  each  other,  and  overspread 


with  a  strange  glutinous  fluid  of  a  bluish  gra^ 
color. 

While  the  vapor  was  condensing,  I  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  open  the  aperture  in  the  frame- 
work, and  put  my  head  down  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  process  more  minutely.  Scarcely 
had  I  done  so,  when  I  was  seized  with  a  deathly 
faintness ;  thick  darkness  came  over  my  eyes ; 
my  throat  rattled ;  I  staggered,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  How  long  I  remaibed  insensible  I 
know  not ;  but  when  I  awoke,  it  was  to  a  dull, 
aching  sensation  of  extreme  physical  pain, 
which,  howeveir,  I  was  too  weak  thoroughly 
to  realize.  My  temples  were  throbbing  violent- 
ly ;  my  eyes  felt  as  though  they  were  starting 
from  their  sockets.  I  found  myself  stretched 
upon  a  bed,  from  which  I  was  too  feeble  to  lift 
a  hand*  All  the  place  seemed  strange  and  un^ 
familiar.  Now  and  then  figures,  which  to  my 
aching  sight  looked  dim,  and  indistinct,  and 
dream-like,  flitted  and  hovered  near  me.  I  heard 
them  whisper,  too,  among  themselves,  and 
though  I  could  not  catch  the  words,  I  guessed 
from  their  gestures  that  they  spoke  of  me.  Ut- 
terly impotent  as  I  felt  myself  to  be,  my  first 
idea  was  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  these  were 
already  planning  my  burial ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  idea,  horrible  as  it  was,  more  amused  than 
alarmed  me. 

Thus  days  passed  away  without  account. 
I^ife  strengthened  in  me  once  more ;  then  came 
fever,  burning  pain,  and  delirium. 

In  this  terrible  prostration,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  I  never  once  alluded  (as  I  afterward  heard) 
to  the  strange  circumstance  which  had  caused 
it,  but  in  my  ravings,  they  told  me,  I  often  called 
on  Margaret;  and  when,  at  last,  from  these 
days  of  anguish  and  madness  I  awoke,  as  from 
a  fearful  dream,  the  thought  of  Margaret  haunt- 
ed me  mournfully  when  I  lay  weak  and  languid, 
in  the  long,  long  twilight  hours.  Once,  when 
the  shadows  were  gathering  and  darkening 
about  me,  and  the  window-pane  was  glimmer- 
ing in  the  melancholy  starlight,  the  sense  of 
loneliness  which  oppressed  me  became  insup- 
portable. My  thoughts  trembled  into  sound, 
and  stretching  my  weak  arms  over  the  coverlet, 
*'  Alas  !"  I  murmured,  "  sweet  vision,  were  you 
like  the  rest,  but  the  fading  fancy  of  a  sick 
man^s  mind,  and  do  I  awake  from  you  forever  t 
Ah !  Margaret,  Margaret,  where  are  you  now !" 
There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  curtains 
round  me,  and  a  soft  voice,  tremulous  with 
emotion,  whispered,  **  Here  !  here,  my  betroth- 
ed, my  adored  ;  here,  where  my  own  heart  has 
led  me ;  where  she  whom  you  love  should  be, 
by  your  side,  dearest,  in  sickness  and  in  suffer- 
ing ;  not  upon  your  great  occupations,  not  amid 
your  majestic  fancies  and  stately  dreams,  Mel- 
chior,  did  I  ever  dare  to  intrude  this  lowly  com- 
panionship !  Unworthy  to  understand,  I  have 
sat  apart,  love,  and  nursed  in  solitude  the  thought 
of  your  greatness — so  proud,  so  proud,  when 
others  spoke  of  you  with  praise,  to  whisper  to 
myself,  *And  this  man  loves  me!*  But  now, 
now  when  pain  and  sickness  have  come  to  you. 
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why  not  I!  These,  at  least,  I  may  share  with 
you,  whose  more  than  mine  that  right — ^whosc 
more  than  mine  in  evil  and  ill  health,  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  near  you  and  to  console  t  And,  O 
Melchior,"  she  said,  **  in  .the  dreadful  hourA  in 
which  I  have  been  by  your  side  and  you  did  not 
know  it,  I  have  grown  so  old — so  old,  and  wiser 
too,  I  think,  and  more  able  to  understand  you. 
And  once,  O  God,  I  feared  that  I  should  lose 
you!*'  She  burst  into  passionate  tears;  my 
own  voice  was  choked — I  could  not  answer; 
and  we  both  sobbed  together  like  children. 

When  my  servant,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
found  me  senseless  in  the  laboratory,  he  at 
onc^  in  his  alarm  and  surprise,  sent  for  Inkle- 
man,  who  was  almost  the  only  person  in  whose 
society  he  had  ever  seen  me.  The  old  profes- 
sor, who  was  not  unlearned  in  the  healieg  art, 
immediately  had  me  conveyed  to  his  own  house ; 
and  there  Margaret,  h6r  noble  heart  forgetting, 
in  the  knowledge  that  I  was  ill,  perhaps  dying, 
all  other  feeling  but  that  she  was  a  woman  and 
loved,  watched  and  tended  on  me  night  and 
day,  and  nursed  me  back  to  life,  as  she  had  once 
led  me  back  to  youth. 

0  God !  that  I  had  then  died — died  in  some 
sweet  dream  of  her,  while  her  warm  breath  yet 
fanned  my  cheek,  while  her  soft  eyes  watched 
my  slumbers,  ere  yet  I  had  learned  to  turn,  with 
dread  and  loathing  from  the  lips  I  loved ! 

Slowly  and  with  pain  I  recovered.  When  I 
did  so,  I  observed  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  Margaret.  She  was  no  longer  a  child. 
Her  heart  seemed  to  have  suddenly  blossomed 
iiito  womanhood.  So  true  is  it  that  we  live  by 
moments  rather  than  by  years.  Love  moves 
through  time,  as  the  gods  of  Greece  through 
space ;  it  makes  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled 
away. 

Inkleman 'questioned  me  closely  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  sudden  illness,  and  the  strange  ap- 
paratus which  he  had  found  in  the  laboratory. 
I  replied  briefly,  that  in  the  course  of  some 
chemical  experiments  I  had  accidentally  inhaled 
certain  noxious  gasses,  to  which  I  attributed 
^e  attack  which  had  thus  paralyzed  me.  He 
seemed  dissatisfled  with  my  answers,  but  ob- 
serving the  reluctance  with  which  they  were 
given,  he  soon  desisted  from  further  inquiries. 

To  Margaret,  under  promise  of  secrecy,  I 
confided  all  that  had  taken  place ;  but  even  this 
confidence  I  afterward  regretted,  for,  with  a 
woman's  timidity,  she  implored  me  not  to  pro- 
peed  in  so  dangerous  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
so  unhallowed  an  experiment. 

1  resisted,  however,  all  entreaties;  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  return  to  my  house,  I  set  about 
recommencing  the  operations  there,  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  suspended. 

I  found  the  door  of  the  glass  chamber  still 
open,  as  it  had  been  left  by  me  in  my  fall.  The 
vapor  had  long  since  escaped.  Jifany  days 
elapsed  before  I  was  able  again  to  bring  my  ex- 
periment to  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  ar- 
rested. I  now,  however,  worked  more  calmly, 
and  spent  much  of  my  time  with  Margaret. 


When  the  vapor,  which  now  exhaled  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  was  thoroughly  condensed,  I 
applied  the  batteries,  which  I  luid  so  constructed 
as  to  be  of  an  immense  power.  After  these 
had  been  in  action  for  some  days,  I  observed, 
at  night-time,  a  pale  blue  lustre,  like  that  pro- 
duced from  phosphorescence,  radiating  out  from 
the  decomposed  matter.  This  apparition  was 
too  wan  and  faint  to  be  visible  in  day-light ;  but 
in  the  dark  it  burst  forth  with  a  fitful  pulsation, 
now  feeble,  now  strong,  and  sometimes  so  bright 
as  to  illuminate  the  whole  room. 

I  was  convinced,  that  in  certain  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  organic 
matter,  there  is  a  latent  tendency  and  inclina- 
tion in  their  inorganic  state  to  the  exercise  of 
those  functions  which  they  develop  in  the  or^ 
ganic,  although  such  development  may  require 
some  special  condition  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. That  I  was  able  to  produce  such  a  con- 
dition I  fully  believed  ;  nor  was  I  deceived.  At 
the  end  of  five  weeks  the  dewy  globules,  which 
the  vapor,  in  condensing^  had  deposited  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  substances  from  which  it  had  ex- 
haled, having  congealed  into  gelatinous  granules, 
appeared  agitated.  Upon  close  observation  t 
then  discovered,  that  these  granules  formed  a 
minute  system  of  cells,  which  were  bursting, 
and  delivering  themselves  of  other  and  yet 
smaller  granules.  In  &ct,  an  organic  action 
had  commenced. 

I  now  separated  from  the  myriads  which  cov- 
ered the  surface  one  single  cell,  and  placed  it 
under  a  loose  covering  of  rich  manure,  continu- 
ing to  k«ep  the  electric  action  directed  upon  it. 
Three  days  afterward,  two  small  pulpous  leavesj 
something  like  those  of  a  lupin,  pushed  them- 
selves above  the  ground.  Day  by  day  their 
growth  increased.  They  were  not,  however, 
green  in  color,  like  the  leaves  of  other  plants, 
but  of  a  sickly  white  hue,  almost  like  dead  flesh. 
Within  a  week  the  little  plant  put  forth  other 
leaves,  and  then  long  fibrous  arms,  more  like 
roots  than  stems,  which  pushed  off  from  the 
parent  shoot,  and  struck  into  the  ground. 

After  a  second  week  there  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  plant  a  small  bulbous  head,  covered 
up  with  long  downy  leaves.  In  time  these 
leaves  expanded  and  fell  oflf,  and  the  young  bud 
burst  into  flower — a  flower  of  a  deep  sullen 
purple  hue — in  shape  and  color  something  like 
an  anemone,  but  of  a  thick  and  fleshy  texture. 

I  observed  that  when  T  watered  the  ground 
the  plant  seemed  to  experience  delight,  for  its 
color  deepened  to  a  tenfold  brilliancy,  and  seemed 
to  bum ;  the  leaves,  too,  swelled,  and  the  blos- 
som broadened.  This  change,  however,  never 
lasted  longer  than  an  hour. 

I  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  my  discovery . 
Like  Alexander,  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
myself  famous — famous  certainly,  but  univers- 
ally abused. 

The  vocabulary  of  scientific  contempt  was 
exhausted  against  me.  I  was  an  impostor,  a 
charlatan,  a  juggler,  a  shallow  cozeomb,  a  d«- 
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ranged  enthusiast,  a  humbug,  a  take-in.  The 
professors  of  chemistry  called  me  a  trifler  ;  the 
professors  of  logic  called  me  a  twaddler ;  the 
professors  of  philosophy  called  me  a  dreamer ; 
the  professors  of  botany  called  me  an  ignora- 
mus ;  the  professors  of  theology  called  me  an 
Atheist. 

Nevertheless  the  tree  grew.  Strange,  un- 
couth, mis-shapen  as  it  was-^half  plant,  half 
polypus — I  loved  it  like  a  human  thing.  I  trans- 
planted it  into  my  garden.  Margaret  would 
sometimes  water  it,  but  I  think  she  was  half 
jealous  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  unnatural  and  weird  antipathy  between  the 
girl  and  the  strange  flower — ^it  drooped  in  her 
presence,  and  shrunk  from  her  touch. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  all  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  garden  of  the  profes9or — myself, 
and  Margaret,  and  her  father — the  old  man 
complained  of  cold,  and  went  within.  The  next 
day  he  sickened  and  took  to  his  bed,  from  which 
he  never  rose  again.  The  constitution  of  Inkle- 
man  was,  in  fact,  too  enfeebled  by  age  to  throw 
off  this  slight  attack.  He  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  at  last  died  without  pain. 

In  the  last  hour  we  both  stood  by  his  side. 
He  joined  our  hands  in  silence,  and  turned  his 
&ce  to  the  wall.  One  low  sigh  we  heard,  and 
in  that  sigh  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  passed 
away.  We  were  alone  with  the  dead.  In  that 
hour,  and  with  the  icy  sense  of  our  great  mutu- 
al loss  at  my  heart,  and  in  the  thought  of  Mar- 
garet's lonely  and  unsheltered  youth,  and  the 
knowledge  that  henceforth  I  was  the  sole  pro- 
tector left  to  the  fatherless  child,  the  false  un- 
natural love  which  I  had  borne  to  my  own 
monstrous  creation  fell  suddenly  from  me,  and 
left  behind  no  feeling  but  the  deep,  fathomless, 
and  almost  fatherly  tenderness  which  I  felt  for 
the  poor  girl  who  was  sobbing  on  my  shoulder. 
And  then  and  there,  in  that  sick  chamber,  by 
the  mute  death-bed,  and  below  the  light  of  the 
dying  lamp,  once  more  our  solemn  troth  was 
plighted.  And  we  laid  the  oki  man  in  the 
church-yard  by  the  river.  And  to  that  grave 
the  students  followed  his  coflin  at  night, 'by 
torchlight,  and  in  silence.  For  he  had  been 
greatly  loved,  and  the  whole  place  mourned  for 
him,  but  chiefly  we.  And  Margaret  sat  alone, 
tearless  and  speechless  in  her  orphan  weeds,  in 
the  melancholy  house,  in  the  dim  chamber  where 
he  had  lived  and  died.  And,  noiseless  through 
that  silent  room  I  stole  to  her  side,  and  touched 
her  hand,  and  looked  into  her  face ;  and,  seeing 
me,  she  burst  into  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed 
since  she  was  an  orphan. 

**  Look  up,  dearest !''  I  stooped  and  whisper- 
ed ;  *'  death  at  least  hath  not  robbed  thee  of  one 
heart  that  yet  lives  only  to  love  thee,  and  whose 
highest  pulses  are  all  thine.  Let  the  loss,  dear 
child,  which  we  botb  so  deeply  mourn,  make 
«8  only  cling  nearer  and  closer  to  each  other, 
and  strengthen  in  us  that  divine  affection  which 
even  death  can  not  darken,  nor  corruption  make 
less  beautiful !  Are  we  not  all  to  each  other, 
4arling  t    Margaret,  my  wife,  look  up !  gazing 


in  these  eyes  thou  shalt  never  remember  that 
thou  art  fatherless.** 

And  so  I  kissed  the  tears  from  her  poor  pale 
cheek,  and  led  her,  weeping  and  clinging  to  me, 
into  the  Uttle  garden  outside. 

The  soft  twilight  was  deepening  through  the 
tender  stars — ^the  grass  was  deep  in  dew — the 
beetle  boomed  about  the  air — far  off  the  night- 
ingale was  singing  up  the  lawns — and  "  see,"  I 
said,  **  darling.  Nature  feels  no  loss.  Is  it  be- 
cause God  is  always  present  to  her  V* 

She  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  faintly,  and 
though  this  smile  was  a  wan  one,  I  saw  that 
the  first  anguish  of  loss  was  over.  So  wc  were 
both  silent ;  and,  deepening  far  above  through 
her  solitary  signs,  the  night  stole  over  us. 

But  I  must  hurry  on  to  those  fearful  events 
which  crowded  the  close  of  that  evil  history 
which  1  am  relating. 

A  distant  female  cousin  was  the  only  relative 
that  remained  to  Margaret.  For  her  we  sent 
immediately.  She  came  and  lived  with  the 
orphan  till  the  year  of  mourning  was  over,  after 
which  time  I  was  to  be  married  to  my  betrothed. 
The  old  house  had  associations  which  were  now 
become  too  painful  to  us  both.  So  I  hired  an- 
other for  the  two  women  until  such  time  as  I 
could  prepare,  in  some  distant  land,  a  fairer 
residency  for  our  future  life. 

And  the  grass  grew  green  over  the  grave  of 
the  professor,  and,  save  by  two  solitary  mourn- 
ers, he  was  forgotten  before  the  year  was  out. 
And  the  tree,  the  weird  tree,  each  year  of  whose 
growth  seemed  marked  by  human  calamity,  grew 
and  spreaid  in  height  and  foliage  daily.  And 
night  by  night  I  sat  beneath  its  solemn  shadow, 
and  watched  the  stars  through  its  wild  branches ; 
and,  as  gazing  upward,  I  saw  heaven  over 
heaven  above  me  stretching  far  into  the  lumin- 
ous infinite,  there  fell  upon  me  a  crushing  sense 
of  the  impotence  of  that  knowledge  for  which 
my  youth  had  so  feverishly  yearned,  seeing  that 
it  availed  not  to  rescue  one  human  life  or  save 
a  single  tear. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  our  nuptials.  I  had 
prepared  for  Margaret,  in  a  golden  climate  of 
the  south,  and  below  a  riper  sun,  a  new  home. 

*'  And  here,*'  I  said,  **  by  these  purple  seas, 
and  below  these  rosy  skies,  my  hopes  shall  an- 
chor. Here  1  will  learn  no  lore  but  what  love 
teaches.  Whatever  knowledge  can  give  me  I 
have  already  obtained.  Once  I  thought  to  bene- 
fit my  race  by  dauntless  discoveries,  but  I  see 
the  world  is  still  the  same  world,  that  imprison- 
ed Galileo  and  laughed  at  Hervey.  Deprived 
of  friendship,  love  is  yet  left  to  me ;  I  am  con- 
tent— I  will  devote  my  life  to  Margaret  Her 
child's  heart  is  the  fairest  book  that  1  can  read, 
for  it  is  new-written  by  God  himself  The  fu- 
ture, at  least,  shall  be  more  sufficient  than  the 
past.'* 

So,  for  the  last  time,  I  returned  to  B ,  to 

fetch  my  bride.     And,  standing,  on  the  evening 
before  my  marriage  morning,  by  the  wizard  tr^e — 

**  Thing/*  I  said,  **  of  the  mistaken  past,  good- 
night and  good-by !     A  fairer  future  is  already 
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da^^ing  to  me  in  yon  dark  eart.  To-morrow 
I  shall  leave  thee  forever." 

That  night,  irom  restless  thoughts,  I  felt  to- 
ward morning  into  a  tired  slumber.  And  in 
sleep  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  the  dream  was 
thus :  I  thought  that  I  had  wandered  far  into 
the  heart  of  a  strange  and  beautiful  garden. 
Flowers  of  all  hue  and  trees  of  every  foliage 
blossomed  up  about  my  path.  Bright  green 
humming-birds,  crimson  butterflies,  and  ail  the 
legendary  winged  things  that  I  had  r^ad  of  in 
fairy-  tale,  floated,  an<i  flashed,  and  hovered  in 
the  rosy  air.  And,  as  I  paused  to  breathe  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  marvel  at  the  won- 
der of  the  place,  I  heard  the  voice  of  MargarA 
calling  to  me  throiigh  the  dreamy  bowers.  I 
listened,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again  the 
voice  called  me  by  my  ilame.  So  I  followed  the 
sound  till  at  last  I  found  myself  below  a  mighty 
tree,  and  before  me  was  a  form  like  an  angel. 
Radiant  wings,  that  seemed  to  have  been  dipped 
in  rainbows,  cast  a  warm  and  glowing  shadow 
over  the  lucid  shoulder.  The  white  feet  hardly 
crushed  the  purple  flowers.  So  graceful,  too, 
and  so  harmonious  in  all  proportion  was  the 
form  beside  me,  that  it  seemed  to  contain  &n 
undulous  and  ever-varying  motion  hidden  in 
rest.  And,  gazing  at  the  dazzling  apparition, 
1  recognized,  with  eyes  softer  than  stars,  and 
imiles  warmer  than  summer,  the  (ace  of  Mar- 
garet. Yes,  the  face  was  hers ;  but  a  glorified 
change  seemed  to  have  passed  over  it.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  such  as  her  face  would  be,  had 
we  met,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven. 

"  Taste,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  the  strangest 
melody,  *' taste  of  the  marvelous  fruit  which 
grows  upon  this  tree.  For  surely  this  is  that 
other  fairer  growth  which  flourished  in  Paradise 
long  ago,  and  which  was  guarded  by  the  watch- 
ful cherub  with  the  flaming  sword,  lest  man 
should  eat  and  live.  But^eat,  you,"  she  said, 
**for  no  warning  angel  forbids  to  pluck  from 
yon  ambrosial  branches  their  glowing  burden. 
Eat,  and  become  as  I  am,  fairer  than  the  child- 
ren of  earth  whom  we  have  dwelt  among — fair 
as  the  love  we  bear  each  other,  O,  my  adored  !" 

Wondering,  I  looked  upward,  and,  lo !  I 
stood  beneath  a  tree,  in  shape,  in  foliage,  and 
in  flower,  the  counterpart  of  my  own  created 
plant !  The  same,  but  fairer ;  the  same  in  all, 
but  laden  with  a  golden  fruit  that  already  in- 
toxicated me  by  its  fragrance.  I  stretched  my 
arm,  plucked  firora  the  boughs  above  a  dazzling 
apple,  and  put  it  to  my  mouth.  No  sooner  did 
it  touch  my  lips  than,  O  wonder,  O  magic,  O 
delight !  earth  reeled  beneath  me ;  tenfold  glory 
rushed  down  upon  the  air;  tenfold  Warmth 
came  with  the  summer  wind  upon  my  cheek ; 
music  filled  my  ears,  and  light  my  eyes ;  my 
feet  spurned  the  ground  -,  I  felt  wings  behind 
me  ;  I  mounted  in  the  air,  and,  with  the  lovely 
vision  at  my  side,  flew  upward,  upward,  upward, 
till,  in  soaring,  I  awoke. 

I  awoke,  and  it  was  morning.  The  window- 
pane  was  already  reddening  in  the  first  flush  of 
the  dawning  east.     The  recollection  of  my 


dream^  which  was  very  vivid,  excited  me  too 
much  for  sleep.  I  arose,  and  unfastened  the 
casement;  and,  wafted  from  breezy  uplands  and 
dewy  river^banks,  the  fresh  morning  air  fanned 
my  cheek  and  blew  the  sleep  from  my  eyes. 
Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  marriage 
morning.  I  dressed  myself  and  descended  into 
the  garden.  The  day  was  fast  gathering  light. 
The  dew  was  deep  on  blossom  and  bell ;  and 
where  I  walked,  the  firagrance  of  the  awakening 
meadows  seemed  to  fill  me  with  health. 

Instinctively  my  steps  led  me  to  the  weird 
tree ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived 
with  astonishment  that,  hitherto  unobserved — 
for  the  poor  plant  had  been  sadly  neglected  of 
late — perhaps  even  during  the  past  night-time, 
the  tree  had  burst  into  fruit. 

Gorgeous  golden  globes  were  hanging  on  the 
boughs,  like  pomegranates,  of  a  fiery  red.  '  As 
I  looked  at  them  wistfully,  my  dream  of  the 
past  night  occurred  to  me,  a  voice  even  seemed 
to  whisper  in  my  ears.  Scarcely  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  extended  my  hand  and  plucked  one  of 
the  fruit.  The  tree  shivered  in  branch  and  leaf, 
and  seemed  to  shrink  up.  This  I  hardly  heeded. 
The  apple  was  of  a  most  delicious  and  aromatic 
fVagrance,  and  I  began,  with  great  curiosity,  to 
eat  it.  The  sensations  which  followed  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain,, but  I  conceive  them  to  have 
been  similar  to  what  I  have  heard  described  as 
the  efi*ects  of  opium.  A  serene  and  tranquil 
sense  of  enjo3rment,  to  which  everything  about 
me  seemed  to  suggest  new  sources,  began  to^ 
pervade  my  whole  being,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
flood  ev^ry  nerve  with  pleasure.  Such  too,  was 
the  happiness  which  I  experienced,  that  I  was 
unable  to  conceive  how  I  could  ever  have  felt 
otherwise ;  it  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  that  nothing 
could  contain  sufficient  cause  for  the  most  trivial 
annoyance.  "For  the  first  time,"  I  said,  "I 
breathe  the  breath  of  life !"  And,  save  in  an 
unwonted  elasticity  of  movement,  there  was,  in 
what  I  felt,  no  symptom  of  intoxication.  On 
the  contrary,  never  had  I  felt  more  clear-headed 
or  self-possessed.  Not  only  every  physical 
sensation,  but  every  mental  perception  seemed 
expanded  to  its  fullest  development. 

While  I  thus  stood,  basking  and  sunning  my- 
self, so  to  speak,  in  the  realization  of  these  new 
sensations,  I  cast  my  grateful  and  wondering 
eyes  upon  the  tree,  and  it  was  not  without  sur- 
prise that  I  observed  that  the  broken  stem^  from 
which  I  had  just  plucked  the  fruit,  had  already 
swollen,  and  turned  purple  and  livid,  presentii^ 
an  appearance  not  unlike  a  tumor  on  a  human 
body ;  and  emerging  from  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
I  saw  a  small,  green  insect  crawl  forth,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  fly,  but  snouted  and  pig- 
ahaped,  and  covered  with  diminutive  bristles. 

At  any  other  time  the  first  impression  which 
this  would  have  caused  me  would  probably  have 
been  ene  of  disgust,  for,  small  as  the  cteature 
was,  it  was  pretematurally  monstrous  in  its  ap- 
peafance,  being  both  hideous  in  form  and  loath- 
some in  color.  My  next  impression  might  have 
been  one  of  sctentific  cariosity ;  but  now  the 
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only  sensation  which  I  felt  was  that  of  great 
amusement,  and  I  laughed  inordinately  at  the 
sight  of  this  diminutive  deformity. 

I  gathered  more  of  the  fruit,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  bosom,  In  each  case  the  same  phenomenon 
occurred.  Wherever  an  apple  was  plucked  the 
stem  swelled,  and  turned  a  Uvid  purple  hue,  and 
forth  came  a  small  gr^n  insect  of  the  most 
loathsome  appearance. 

Not  regarding  this,  I  turned  away  and  walked 
back  to  the  house.  As  I  reached  the  threshold 
the  joy-bells  began  to  ring  out  clearly  from  the 
distant  spire,  and  I  found  that  I  had  only  just 
time  to  seek  my  bride,  and  accompany  her  to 
the  church. 

I  hardly  d^re  go  on ;  but  the  end  is  nearly 
come.  Still  I  think  I  hear  the  mad  bells  clash- 
ing clamorously  and  cheerily  as  they  rang  in  my 
merry  marriage  morning.  And  we  were  wed. 
And  I  became  forever  through  life,  till  death — 
in  health,  in  sickness,  in  wealth,  in  want — the 
sworn  guardian  of  another  gentler  life  than  mine ; 
a  fair  young  life,  whose  fate  was  given  to  my 
hands. 

Oh,  but  it  was  a  merry  morning,  that !  And 
they  pelted  us  with  flowers  in  the  porch,  and 
flung  them  in  our  path  as  we  walked  by.  Just 
emblems !  perishable  blooms,  that  died  before  the 
night  feU,  and  withered  up  like  all  my  hopes ! 

Far  and  far  into  the  distant,  dreamy  south  we 
went  to  find  our  future  home,  my  young  wife 
and  I.  And  I  breathed  my  love  upon  her  cheek, 
and  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  felt  her  light 
arm  tremble  on  my  own. 

And  softly— oh,  so  softly — from  the  darkened 
hills  rose  up  our  nuptial  night !  And  brightly 
the  stars  lighted  their  bridal  torches  for  us.  '*  And 
Would,'*  I  whispered,  creeping  to  her  side  as  she 
gased  into  the  loving  and  lustrous  spheres  above, 
**  would,  dearest,  I  were  heaven,  to  gaze  on  thee 
with  all  those  myriad,  myriad  eyes  !*' 

Then  I  spoke  to  her  of  my  dream,  and  told 
her  how  that  I  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
and  how  marvelous  wera  its  properties.  And  I 
showed  her  the  golden  apples,  and  fed  her  on 
their  delirious  juices.  Ha !  ha !  was  ever  fairer 
marriage-feast  than  that  1 

And  I  watched  the  color  flush  into  her  cheek, 
and  the  light  rise  into  her  eyes,  and  the  delicious 
intoxication  tremble  through  her  veins.  And 
we  were  so  h^>py  that  night — so  happy !  And 
when  sleep  came  at  last,  it  seamed  so  sweet  and 
natural  to  slumber  on  her  breast,  knowing  that 
I  should  wake  to  look  into  her  eyes.  And  so  I 
did  sleep,  and  I  did  wake,  and  forever  the  dream 
was  over! 

I  awoke ;  but  an  iron  pain  was  hanging  on 
my  lids.  My  cheeks  were  burning,  and  my  lips 
were  cracked  and  swollen,  and  my  breath  was 
like  fire,  and  my  tongue  seemed  bursting  in  my 
mouth. 

With  pain  and  difficulty  I  lifted  myself  up, 
and  lookeid  around  me,  and  cold,  cold  and  corpse- 
like, in  my  arms  lay  my  beautiful  young  wife ! 
Beautiful  no  more ;  for  the  gray,  ghastly  morn- 
ing lisU  iull  upon  her  brows,  and  they  were  white 


and  livid,  and  blotched  all  over  with  loathsome, 
loathsome  purple  spots.  And,  pah !  from  every 
ulcerous  wound  were  crawling  forth  hideous, 
green,  mis-shapen,  insect  reptiles!  Ha!  ha! 
She  was  not  even  a  lovely  corpse — ^my  bride,  I 
had  not  given  her  beauty  to  the  grave. 

Must  I  go  on  t  Will  you  have  the  horrible 
details  1  The  lying  poison  had  done  its  work : 
the  frailer,  weaker  constitution  of  the  two  was 
destroyed.  Mine  survived — ^wrecked,  shaken  to 
its  foundations — a  wreck  forever ! 

Margaret  was  dead.  I  lived ;  if  that  be  life  in 
which  time  was  stricken  and  razed  from  my  per- 
ception. I  know  not  how  many  terrible  days, 
or  weeks,  or  months,  thus  whitened  my  hair, 
and  crushed  me  into  sudden  age.  But  years 
have  passed  since  then — long,  awful  years — and 
still,  as  though  but  yesterday  she  died,  the  an- 
guish of  that  morning  is  fearfully  present  to  me. 
Would  to  God  the  malignant  fate  which  robbed 
me  of  my  bride  and  my  youth,  had  taken  from 
me,  in  the  same  hour,  my  memory  and  my  mind  I 

Melchior  paused;  he  was  greatly  agitated; 
and  so  entranced  was  I  by  the  extraordinary 
history  which  he  had  just  unfolded  to  me,  that 
it  was  many  moments  before  I  could  find  voice 
to  falter  out  a  few  barren  and  silly  common- 
places, meant  for  consolation. 

But  no,  he  said,  I  have  sinned,  and  it  is  justfy 
that  I  suffer.  I  was  filled  with  evil  arrogance, 
in  the  blind  estimation  of  my  own  powers.  I 
thought,  in  the  pride  and  folly  of  my  heart,  to 
mount  on  knowledge  to  the  spheres,  and  stand 
face  to  face  with  Divinity !  Impotent  boaster 
that  I  was !  I  have  found  that  is  only  through 
death  and  suflfering  that  man  draws  near  to  Gml. 

At  first,  and  when  the  agonizing  realization 
of  all  my  loss  was  somewhat  deadened,  I  en- 
deavored, with  the  brutal  egotism  that  had  char- 
acterized my  youth,  to  forget,  in  active  life  and 
amid  crowds,  the  misery  of  the  heart. 

I  dwelt  amid  thronged  cities,  and  wrestled 
with  my  fellow  men  for  their  miserable  prizes  : 
the  suffering  at  my  heart  lent  me  a  wild  energy. 
I  succeeded  in  aU  I  undertook ;  I  became  the 
counselor  of  kings ;  I  trod  the  floors  of  costly 
palaires ;  I  learnt  to  look  into  the  dark  heart  of 
states ;  princes  sought  my  favor ;  I  was  renown- 
ed, and — miserable ! 

To  some,  suflfering  brings  a  tender  and  melan- 
choly sympathy  with  their  kind ;  it  was  not  so 
with  me.  I  felt  that  the  mystery  of  a  great  sor- 
row hung  about  me,  and  shut  me  from  commun- 
ion with  the  lesser  griefs  and  joys  of  others.  I 
knew  that  I  was  disliked  and  feared,  and  I  scorned 
and  crushed  those  who  made  me  feel  it.  The 
barren  life  which  surrounded  me,  with  its  noisy 
struggle  for  its  puny  and  unworthy  objects, 
chafed  and  irritated  me.  I  said,  '*  I  will  seek 
repose  in  solitude  ;*'  so  I  traveled  far,  and  fled 
to  the  desert. 

To  its  antique  sources  I  tracked  the  course 
of  the  mighty  and  mysterious  Nile,  till  my  foot 
sounded  in  the  palaces  of  tb^  Ptolemies,  and  I 
saw  thegre  at  sand-seas  stmbhed  around  me. 
Then  the  silence  was  too  awful,  for  I  felt  my* 
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self  fearfully  alone  with  God ;  aiul  at  night  I 
dared  not  gaze  into  the  vast  heaven  above  me, 
knowing  He  looked  down^  on  me  through  the 
etaris.  Neither  in  citiei  nor  in  solitude  had  I 
yet  learned  the  |rue  lesson  of  grief.  So  I  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and,  in  my  wanderings,  halted 
among  these  hills.  Here  I  have  dwelt  for  years ; 
and  with  years  have  come  repentance  and  pa^ 
tience. 

I  Was  silent  and  we  walked  on. 

**  You  have  read,"  said  Mekhior,  suddenly, 
**  of  a  Spartan  general,  who,  on  the  night  that 
he  was  wed,  murdered — innocently  murdered, 
if  murder  be  ever  innocent — the  woman  that  he 
loved ;  and  her  spirit,  th^  say,  haunted  him 
through  life.  Think  you  hiit  guilt  was  equal 
to  my  ownl  or  his  suffering  to  be  measured 
with  what  I  have  feltl" 

I  could  not  answer. 

"The  tree,"  he  resumed,  "the  evil  tree  is 
withered  up,  and  dead ;  and  the  evil  desires  that 
created  and  nourished  it  are  at  rest  forever.  And 
Margaret  lies  in  yonder  valley  ((or  there  I  caused 
hfit  body  to  be  brought),  where  daily,  by  her 
grave,  I  may  mourn  and  pray ;  and  there,  too, 
daily,  renew  flowers  fairer  than  these  which 
bloomed  and  perished  on  our  bridal  path.  And 
if  to  those  that  have  sinned,  and  in  sorrow  re- 
pented, the  All-wise  One,  in  His  infinite  mercy, 
has  vouchsafed  forgiveness^  then  is  it  not  in 
vain  that  I  have  wept,  and  pray^,  and  hoped 
upon  that  grave. 

"  I  think  that  the  sands  have  nearly  run  out, 
and  that  my  hour  must  be  at  hand ;  I  think,  and 
hope  so ;  for  I  have  fulfilled  the  life  of  man.  I 
have  loved  and  sinned,  and  suffered,  and  re- 
pented. What  remains !  Death.  And  the  rest 
is  there  !"     He  pointed  to  the  skies. 

That  evening  Melchior  died. 


A  DAY  WITH  CHARLES  FOX. 

ABOUT  the  noon  of  a  summer's  day  {eirea 
1787-8),  sauntering  along  that  "sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall-mall "  sung  of  by  Captain 
Morris,  the  fancy  seizes  us  to  visit  Mr.  Fox, 
whose  orations  we  have  read  with  delight,  of 
whose  marvelous  talents  we  have  heard  such 
wonders.  Accordingly  Wjp  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  innumerable 'residences  that  be  occupied 
during  the  vicissitudss  of  his  career.  We  find 
him  living  in  second-rate  lodgings,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  James's-street,  and  the  medio- 
crity of  his  abode  strikes  us  as  contrasting  with 
the  splendor  of  his  fame.  Ascending  to  his  sit- 
ting-room, we  are  &ce  to  fac6  with  a  great  his- 
torical character,  and  our  breath  is  in  suspense 
while  with  eager  cariosity  we  gaM4n  his  retire- 
ment upon  the  idolized  hero  of  Party  Worship. 
liOunging  over  his  late  breakfast  sits  one 
whose  personal  appearance  alone  would  rivet 
the  attention.  His  figure,  in  yobost  manhood, 
shows  none  of  those  traces  of  dissipation  that 
we  might  have  expected  from  the  life  of  a  roys- 
terer.  His  swarUiy  complexion  recalls  to  us 
his  nickname— "  Nigger ;"  and  the  thick  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  with  somethiag  of  a  satumiae 


aspect,  strangely  blended  with  the  signs  of  a 
passionate  temperament,  remind  us  of  his  Stu- 
art blood  through  the  Lennox  family.  There  is 
the  "  Chariey  Fox"  of  White's  and  Ahnack's— 
the  "  Mr.  Fox"  of  aristocratic  Whig  coteries — 
the  "  Fox"  of  history's  page !  With  what  an 
easy,  indolent  air  he  sips  his  chocolate,  while 
he  glances  over  some  piece  of  French  trash,  in 
which  rumors,  ^t  mottj  scandals  about  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  pedantry  from  the  pay§ 
Laiin  are  jumbled  together  in  the  fricassee  style 
of  French  literature.  There  is  a  good-natured 
look  of  affability  about  our  statesman  that  con- 
ciliates good- will ;  and  yet  -  that  compressed 
mouth  and  beetling  brow,  with  its  occasional 
heavy  firown,  tell  of  one  whose  temper  can  be 
wrathful,  and  whose  soul  can  be  impassioned 
with  the  fire  of  genius. 

The  carelessness  of  the  whole  man  as  seen  in 
his  character  is  one  of  the  jnost  true  and  sig- 
nificant sign«  of  his  nature.  Here  is  no  formiil 
bookcase  with  variorum  classics  and  standard 
essayists.  His  boc^s  are  as  miscellaneous  as 
his  acquaintances,  and,  like  his  other  friends, 
ranee  from  good  to  bad.  A  stray  volume  of 
Tacitus  is  beside  the  last  Italian  opera — the  new 
"  Racing  .Calendar"  is  carelessly  tossed  over  his 
old  Eton  copy  of  Thucydides.  His  valet  brings 
in  more  letters  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
opened pile  already  on  the  table,  and  we  can  see 
that  the  sight  of  all  that  he  has  to  read  daunts 
the  man  of  ease.  The  variety  of  his  life  is  attest- 
ed by  the  superscriptions  of  his  letters.  Here 
is  the  formal  clerkly  hand  of  a  money-lending 
usurer.  There  is  a  trumpery  letter  froip  a  tuA- 
hunting  democrat,  proud  of  writing  "  My  dear 
Sir"  to  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
He  takes  up  a  long  packet  with  "  £.  B."  in  the 
corner.  It  is  a  prolix  MS.  written  in  a  tremu- 
lous hurried  hand,  with  copious  interlineations. 
But  the  morning  is  too  oppressive  te  begin  with 
poiring  over  politics,  attd  that  dirty  vile  scrawl 
on  yon  crumpled  paper,  wi£h  news  about  "  Sea- 
gull"* from  the  famed  Sam  Chifney,  arrests  his 
eyes.  The  political  MS.  is  crumpled  into  a 
drawer,  and,  while  our  statesman,  with  some- 
thing like  bustling  activity,  makes  fresh  notes 
in  his  betting-book,  there  is  ushered  in  one  of 
his  dearest  friends.  It  is  FitzpatridL,  a  dandy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  Irish  humorist 
with  some  Parisian  mce,  and  something  of  a 
military  carriage.  He  is  prematurely  haggard 
and  careworn  from  the  campaigns  of  pleasure ; 
and  his  conversation,  neither  edifying  nor  in- 
structive, is  vastly  amusing.  And  while  the  two 
friends  are  confidentially  discussing  of  their 
common  affairs — ^for  they  are  deep  in  each  oth- 
er's secrets — ^pleasant  noise  of  laughter  is  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  swarthy  face  of  Fox  is 
gladdened  as  his  dear  sprightly  Jack  Townshend 


*  ^  SesfOll**  woa  the  OsUands  at  Ascoc,  and  in  ataket 
(then  smaller  than  now)  won  close  on  XIOOO.  He  easily, 
boat  the  Pripce  of  Wales's  *' Escape'*  at  Ascot,  two  mtTcs 
fbr  Ave  hundred  fnineas,  vast  sums  depending  upon  the 
match.  Sam  Chiftiey  used  to  say  **  Mr.  Pox  was  a  graad 
nan,  and  kaow'd  'ossas  ruj  wall." 
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comes  in  along  with  the  "  Hare  of  many  friends." 
What  jokes !  what  mirth !  what  capital  sayings 
sparkle,  flash,  and  fly  ahout  that  little  shabby 
drawing-room  !  It  is  brilliant  with  the  hoes  of 
fancy  and  humor.  And  Fox  himself— with  what 
an  easy,  delighted  air  he  ci\joys  the  banter  and 
good-humor  of  his  companions !  The  names  of 
the  gifted  and  the  beautiful  are  mentioned,  and 
Fox  tears  open  his  invitations  to  the  various 
scenes  of  gayety  and  joy  where  his  presence  is 
persuasively  bidden  in  the  autographs  of  the 
fashionable  ruleri^  of  the  age.  Well,  our  states^ 
nmn  leads  a  pleasant  life,' and  who  would  say 
that  politics  are  a  grave  pursuit?  Ay,  or  a 
great  onel 

Yet  stay !  We  must  see  more  of  the,  life  of 
this  man  of  ease.  The  day  is  wearing  on,  and 
he  saunters  out  to  Brookes*s.  Every  hand  is 
put  out  to  wefcomo  him,  and  he  is  evidently  the 
favorite  of  the  club.  Around  him  are  clustered 
the  Fitzroys,  and  the  Kepples,  and  the  St. 
Johns.  Ho^  glad  he  is  to  see  George  Byng, 
and  with  what  warmth  he  greets  that  delicate, 
slender  young  man — the  new  member  for 
Northumberland — a  man  of  brilliant  promise — 
Gharies  Grey !  Every  one  is  glad  to  see  him, 
and  he  has  a  word  for  all.  He  is  the  king  of  his 
company,  until  a  new  arrival  comes,  and  with 
courteous  emprestement  the  great  party  leader 
acknowledges  the  presence  of  George  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  were  early  this  morning  in  each 
other's  company  before,  and  the  Prince's  face 
betrays  what  Fox*s  countenance  does  not  show 
-^that  a  night  of  joy  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
headaohe  of  repentance.  And  now  the  Prince 
and  Fox  retire  to  a  private  room,  where  we  must 
not  intrude  on  the  secret  plottings  in  which  the 
vanity  of  Court  life,  and  the  passions  of  a  polit- 
ical chieftain  are  commingled.  But  soon  the 
secret  council  is  at  an  end,  and,  after  a  fresh 
ambuscade  has  been  plotted  against  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Prince  and  Fox  emerge  in  high  spirits,  and  the 
Prince  gayly  challenges  Lord  Derby  to  a  game 
of  billiards,  while  Fox  mounts  his  horse  and 
goes  to  the  Park.  How  the  crowd  look  after 
him !  How  all  the  idlers  regard  his  well-known 
face !  See  him  beside  the  chariot  yonder !  Who 
could  think  that  this  was  a  man  deep  in  state 
afl*airs,  while  he  eagerly  talks  gossip  and  ptat- 
tles  badinage  to  the  delighted  ears  of  those 
lovely  sisters,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
Lady  Duncannon.  Yes !  He  has  made  them 
happy.  He  certainly  will  join  the  coalition  water 
party  up  to  Richmond.  What  a  gay,  joyous 
scene  it  is  to-day,  and  what  a  blaze  of  fashion 
is  in  the  Park !  AH  eyes  look  toward  Fox,  as 
he  continues  to  loiter  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire's  chariot.  See  how  admiring^ 
groups  of  provincials  are  gazing  with  admira- 
tion at  the  great  lion  of  the  day.  They  scrutin- 
ize his  careless,  easy  dress,  and  note  his  blue 
and  buff  costume.  They  see  his  face,  unclouded 
with  care,  and  hear  his  laugh,  while  he  tells 
ligl^^  g^y  anecdotes  to  the  brilliant  occupants 
of  the  chariot.  Here  comes  Lady  Lade  and 
her  eternal   ponies;   and  the  Duchess   looks 


grave,  and  Fox  bites  his  lips.  And  here  comes 
the  Countess  of  Clennont  along  with  lAkdy  W^ill- 
iarik  Gordon,  telling  of  life  at  Paris  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  There  is  a  gentleman  riding  ne«]>, 
and,  as  he  salutes  Charles  Fox,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonsire,  with  her  sprightly  vivacity,  quotes 
the  line  of  the  *'  Rolliad"— 

**  Th«  comely  VUliera  with  kls  flaxen  locks."* 
Here  comes  the  brilliant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  a 
star  of  fashion,  and  idol  of  the  fair.  He  is 
welcomed  with  the  sweetest  smiles  by  the  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire.  But  the  smile  vanishet  as 
St.  Leger  announces  that  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, the  brightest  ornament  of  the  Pittite  fe- 
male aristocracy,  is  driving  hither  in  her  pony 
carriage.  There  they  are,  the  two  rival' beauties 
of  the  day — Devonshire  excelling  in  fascination, 
and  Rutland  unrivaled  in  grace — the  first  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Spencer,  and  inheriting 
much  of  the  versatile  talent  of  her  race;  the 
second  a  Somerset,  with  the  blood  of  the  Plant- 
agenets  in  her  veins.  Both  equal  in  the  amount 
of  admiration  which  followed  them,  but  Devon- 
shire decidedly  carrying  the  palm  in  popularity, 
and  the  other  achieving  the  victory  in  power. 
What  a  stately  air  has  Rutland,  as  she  proudly 
sweeps  by .'  Fresh  from  her  vice-regal  throne, 
she  seems  to  have  acquired  more  imposing  dig- 
nity. And  she  smiles  with  flattered  pride  as 
she  thinks  of  the  lines  in  which  Fox  announced 
her  conquest,  when  she  was  Marchioness  of 
Granby  : 

*'  Ye  meteors,  who  with  mad  career 
Have  rovM  throogh  Fa8hion*s  atmosphere, 
And  thou,  young,  fktr,  fantastip  Devon,, 
Wild  as  the  comet  in  mid  heaven. 
Hide  your  diminished  heads,,  uor  stay 
T*  usurp  the  shining  realms  or  day, 
For  see,  ih*  unsullied  morning  light, 
With  beams  more  constant  and  more  bright, 
Her  splendid  course  begins  to  run, 
And  all  creation  hails  the  sun.** 

And  now  Fox  rides  on  slowly.  One  might 
suppose  thht  he  had  much  more  to  think  of  in 
life  than  toying  and  coquetting  with  pretty  wo- 
men. Is  tku  the  fitting  life  for  a  man  profess- 
ing to  live  for  empire  1  Instead  of  toying  with 
beauties,  ought  he  not  to  be  studying  statistics  1 

What  would    Sir  Robert Down,    thdu 

snarler !  Know  that  it  is  an  age  of  passion,  of 
vague  aspirations,  of  grand  and  stirring  soeial 
theories.  It  is  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  the  steam-engine  is  invented, 
when  the  name  of  Peel  is  only  mentioned  with 
spinning-jennies,  and  Sheridan's  lines  on  the 
new  baronetcy — long  before  the  time  when  a 
Clerk  talking  blue-books  for  three  hours  could  be 
hailed  as  a  debater.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
time  that  the  first  debater  should  be  also  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  Ay  !  ihc  fashion ;  and  what 
spellthere  was  in  that  word  in  those  days,  when 
Fox  was  playing,  his  great  part !  It  would  have 
been  good  policy  in  those  days  for  a  statesman 
with  the  King  and  Queen  adverse  to  him  to 
court  the  smiles  of  celebrated  beauty.  But  see ! 
He  is  not  a  favorite  with  all  the  lovely  women. 
There  is  another  lady  in  a  pony  carriage— for 
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pony  driving  is  the  female  rage  of  tbe  time. 
What  a  'decided  cui  this  lady  has  given  to  Fox, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  salute  herl  She  is  very 
beautiful  still)  though  already  she  has  had  two 
husbands,   and  some  say  that  she  is  secretly 

married  to ;  but  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  and 

there,  too,  lies  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
turns  away  her  head  from  Charlea  Fox. 

And  now  the  Park  is  getting,  thin,  and  the 
gay  charioteers  turn  homeward  their  fairy  steeds. 
Fox,  too,  is  preparing  to  leave.  He  looks  rather 
more  grave  than  we  could  like.  Could  the  ap- 
parition of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  have  suggested  un- 
pleasant thoughts  to  him  1  Or  does  he  waht  to 
shake  oflf  that  boring  Tom  Stepney  who  wants 
.  to  ride  with  him  1  Well,  he  is  at  last  alone, 
riding  out  through  Gloucester-gate,  and  he  puts 
his  horse  to  a  canter,  aivl  is  soon  at  his  favorite 
tejour — the  house  of  Mrs.  Armistead.  Ah !  that 
name  conjures  up  recollections  of  unlawful  love. 
Yes !  and  of  a  love  that  cherished  Fox  as  he 
was  loved  by  none  other  in  the  world  !  Which 
of  all  his  gay  worldly  companions,  of  all  the 
friends  th^t  extolled  his  genius,  would  do  as 
that  woman,  and  risk  life  to  secure  the  exist- 
ence of  the  popular  leader  1  Now  she  is  his 
mistress,  but  the  day  shall  come  when  he  will 
gratefully  call  her  by  the  sacred  name  of  wife, 
and  give  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  as  the  only 
recompense  in  his  power  for  risking  her  life  as 
his  nurse  in  a  contagious  malady  that  but  for 
her  would  have  proved  mortal. 

She  seems  surprised  to  see  him.  She  did  not 
expect  him  for  another  hour.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter— he  has  something  to  read  before  dinner. 
Tossing  himself  on  a  sofa,  be  draws  from  his 
pocket  a  paper  that  we  saw  this  monling.  Yes ! 
it  is  the  **  E.  B."  paper ;  and  with  knit  brows 
he  be.gins  to  apply  himself  to  a  disquisition  from 
the  pen  of  **  the  greatest  philosopher  in  action 
that  the  world  ever  saw."  Fox  reads — admires, 
and  learns  from  one  who  in  the  science  of  pol- 
itics was  his  master.  "Well,"  hef  mutters, 
'*  what  genius  and  knowledge  this  good  Edmund 
has !  Yet  the  House  of  Conunons  prefers  me 
to  him,  and  Burke  knows  it ;  and,  by  Jove,  the 
House  is  right!  for  where  could  a  House  of 
Commons  be  found  to  follow  this  profound  rea- 
soning, these  soaring  flights  of  fancy  1  Speeches, 
as  I  often  say,  are  made  to  be  spoken,  and  not 
to  be  read,  as  the  House  knows  by  instinct. 
Fox  on  his  legs,, and  Burke  upon  paper — such 
is  the  right  division  of  labor."  He  masters  the 
paper  with  rapid  facility,  tenaciously  grasps  its 
facts,  and  with  intuitive  logic  tees  the  variety 
of  views  which  the  speculative  mind  of  Burke 
has  suggested.  Without  a  ruffle  on  his  brow, 
he  joyously  announces  that  he  has  got  his  task 
ready  for  the  Commons,  joins  his  mistress  at 
their  quiet  dinner,  where  she  eageriy  listens  to 
her  Charles  eloquently  rhapsodizing  about  the 
merits  of  a  marvelous  new  actress — one  Mrs. 
^iddoniB — ^with  a  voice  almost  as  grand  as  that 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  a  deliver  unrivaled  by 
the  orators  of  any  time.  Well !  while  Fox  is 
dining,  we 'shall  see  what  the  Commons  are 


about,  who  are  eagerly  waiting  for  his  appear- 
ance. 

Here  we  are  in  old  St.  Stephen*s !  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  plainness  of  the 
room  where  the  chief  rulets  of  the  British  em- 
pire are  assembled.  Here  is  no  splendid  hall, 
no  tesselated  corridor,  no  long-drawn  vistas,  or 
fretted  vaults  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  whole 
place  reminds  one  of  a  superior  description  of 
a  Dissenting  meeting-house.  Here  are  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England  assembled  to  the  number  of 
nearly  five  hundred.  How  easy  it  is  to  know 
the  Opposition,  with  the  number  of  blue  artd 
buffs  among  them.  What  a  number  of  old  men 
are  in  the  House !  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
very  young  men,  fresh  from  college.  But  where 
is  Pitt  ?  He  hasnot  come  yet ;  there  is  his  place 
vacant  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  there  is  Pitt's 
right-hand  man-^-tall  Harry  Dundas — ^ready  to 
sing,  the  Scotch  tune  of  *'  Wha  wants  me  1" 
Look  at  that  odd,  queer  creature,  looking  lilce 
an  overgrown  shrimp  in  contortions.  Ah! 
that  is  a  great  friend  of  Pitt's — 'tis  young  Wil- 
berforce,  the  member  for  Yorkshire.  The  young 
man  talking  to  him,  with  a  star  on  his  breast, 
and  with  a  pair  of  eyes  outshining  his  star,  is 
young  Lord  Momington — a  poor  Irish  Lord — 
rather  a  favorite  of  the  King.  He  has  not  yet 
realized  the  expectations  formed  of  him.  There 
is  Sir  John  Scott,  the  Attorney-General,  with 
his  grave,  sensible,  sturdy  fiwe.  What  a  con- 
trast he  is  to  that  elegant,  aristocratic-looking 
member  oh  the  front  Opposition  bench  !  That 
is  Mr.  Erskine,  another  of  the  brilliant  advocates 
who  have  failed  in  St.  Stephen's.  There,  at  the 
niiddle  of  the  front  bench,  is  Rose,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  careworn  and  flurried,  looking 
as  anxious  as  if  his  New  Forest  property  was 
taken  from  him.  How  unlike  he  is  to^his 
brother  Secretary — Steele — the  member  for 
Chichester — a  picture  of  Silenus.  But  what  a 
Babel  of  noise !  We  can  scarely  catch  a  word 
that  frdls  from  the  member  on  his  legs,  vehe- 
mently flourishing  a  paper  in  his  hand.  How 
odd  it  looks  to  see  a  public  speaker  haranguing 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  like  this  unheard  mem- 
ber !  'Tis  Burke !  Ah  !  You  see  what  a  rage 
he  is  in,  while,  thanks  to  that  clownish-looking 
person — Rolle,  the  member  for  Devon — ^not  a 
word  is  heard  from  "  the  greatest  man  then  liv- 
ing." But  the  fault  is  not  altogether  with  the 
Commons.  Like  other  men  of  genius,  Burke  is 
arrogant,  morose,  and  is  embittered  with  per- 
sonal annoyances.  'Tis  the  unhappiest  time  of 
his  life.  He  sits  down — and  how  well  listened 
to  is  the  next  speaker^  with  his  formal,  slow, 
and  precise  manner.  That's  George  Bankes, 
the  member  for  Corfe  Castle — one  of  the  most 
independent  men  in  the  House — a  man  who 
would  not  barter  his  independence  for  an  earl- 
dom. See  how  that  tall,  emaciate4  looking  man 
is  noting  the  statements  of  Bankes.  He  gets 
up  to  reply.  'Tis  Sir  Philip  Francis.  How 
impatient  are  his  gestures !  how  sharp  is 
his  tone !  how  acrimonious  in  manner !  And 
he  is  followed '  by  some  nondescript  on  the 
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Treasury  bench.  But  see  the  bustle  below  the 
bar! 

Yet !  there  stalks  the  stately  figure  of  Will- 
iam Pitt,  marching  along  the  gangway  to  the 
Treasury  bench  I  He.  looks, like  one  bom  for 
power,  with  that  wide  imperial  brow — that 
lordly  air  of  supremacy — that  sovereign  stare  at 
the  embattled  front  of  Opposition.  There  is 
something  of  his  sire  about  his  carriage ;  but 
his  features  have  the  Grenville  look,  as  his  blood 
partakes  of  its  phlegm.  He  is  dressed  with 
elaborate  formality,  in  his  custpmary  black 
waistcoat  and  blue  body-coat.  And  now  there 
is  fresh  noise  below  the  gangway — and  while 
the  Speaker,  roaring,  "  Order,  oider !  below  the 
bar—" 

**  In  vain  the  power  of  strenfUiening  porter  cries, 
And  nods  to  Bellamy  for  flresh  supplies — " 

in  comes  the  much-desired  Charles  Fox,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  discomfited  Opposition,  who 
now  have  the  worst  of  4he  debate.  That  is  Lord 
Surrey — the  Protestant  Lord  Surrey — talking  to 
Fox.  People  whisper  that  Lord  Surrey  is  ftill 
a  Papist,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wears  that  ugly 
coat  on  him  as  a  penance.  And  npw-  Sheridan 
is  up !  How  well  he  does  it !  and  how  readily 
the  House  gives  its  ear  to  him,  while  he  dazzles 
it  with  ingenious  thoughts,  amuses  with  his 
fancy,  thpugh  his  declamation  fails  to  stir  the 
passions.  His  tone  is  not  deeper  or  higher  than 
that  of  the  comedy  in  which  he  has  immortal- 
ized his  name.  How  angry  poor.  Burke  looks 
at  Sheridan's  success !  Rivals  at  the  some  side 
are  always  more  jealous  than  avowed  adversa- 
ries face  to  face. 

At  last  Pitt  rises.  AU  is  hushed.  •  His  figure 
seems  too  tall  for  an  orator,  and  his  aspect  is 
forbidding,  with  its  stem  and  haughty  air.  But 
his  voice  is  that  of  a  demi'god.  How  glorious- 
ly it  fills  the  ear,  as  the  speaker's  swelling  i^n- 
tences  aje  fluently  rolled  forth  in  mellifluous 
harmony.  The  action  is  flowing  and  &cile,  too 
unvaried  for  perfectly  artistic  grace,  but  with 
enough  of  elocutionary  art.  Not  only  every 
word  but  every  syllable  is  distinctly  caught.  If 
we  had  not.  heard  him  we  could  scarcely  imag- 
ine this  blended  force  and  harmony,  this  energy 
without  discord,  this  marvelous  facility  united 
to  imposing  stateliness.  In  his  words,  as  ^  his 
matter,  there  is  no  appeal  to  our  imagination, 
but  the  whole  man,  with  his  air  of  heaven-given 
dictatorship,  his  awe-inspiring  severity  of  deport- 
ment, his  lofty  scorn  for  his  foes,  his  evuient 
iaith  in  himself— -justified  by  his  vast  powers — 
we  say,  the  whole  man  does  kindle  up  our  im- 
agination, and  vitalizes  our  recollection  of  Athe- 
nian and  Roman  story.  Here  is  that  man 
whose  prowess  would  have  daunted  the  sensi- 
tive soul  of  Cicero,  whose  logic,  of  clearness  be- 
yond all  that  the  schools  could  teach,  and  mu- 
sical thunder  of  grandly  terrible  declamation, 
might  have  contorted  with  jealousy  the  heart 
Qf  Demosthenes.  Here  is  that  king  of  men — 
that  ruler  of  his  time — ^who,  long  before  thirty 
summers  have  passed^  has  changed  the  fate  of 
pwties— crushed  the  Whigs — ^reconstnusted  on 


new  principles  the  party  of  the  Court — allied  the 
Tories  to  the  conmoercial  energy  of  the  land; — 
unfurled  his  banner  of  "  British  Empire,"  and 
inscribed  it  with  his  motto,  *'  Ships,  Colonies, 
and  Commerce.**  For  three  hours^  with  un- 
faltering force,  he  has  defied  his  adversaries, 
and  defended  his  resolves,  and,  amid  reverber- 
ating volleys  of  cheers,  resumes  his  seat,  him- 
self the  only  unmoved  human  being  in  that 
spellbound  assembly. 

Well,  Fox  never  can  answer  that  display. 
You  cry — **  What  a  pity  that  he  spent  all  his 
day  sauntering  about !  And  last  night,  too, 
how  he  wasted  it  in  the  orgies  where  Captain 
Morris  sung  his  bacchanalian  strains!'*  Yoa 
think  that  Fox  must  break  down,  and  you  feel 
for  him,  as  with  heavy,  lumbering  air  he  ad- 
vances slowly  to  the  table,  and  fumbles  awk- 
wardly with  his  fingers.  There  he  stands,  amid 
a  dead  silence  of  expectation.  Look  at  his  care- 
less half-buttoned  vest,  his  crumpled  linen,  his 
alnoost  slovenly  attire.  What  is  he  saying  1 
We  can  not  hear  him  distinctly.  He  seems 
quite  confused,  and  his  sentences  are  all  entan- 
gled. Ah !  he  musf  fail,  as  his  father  before 
him  did  when  **  battling  it  out**  with  another 
Pitt.  His  voice,  too,  how  di^erent  is  its  coarse 
and  husky  sound  from  the  sonorous  organ  of 
his  gifted  foe.  His  gestures,  also,  how  com- 
monplace— ^his  whole  air  how  ungainly,  as  we 
contrast  it  with  the  stateliness  of  the  last  speak- 
er. But  how  very  still  the  House  is !  The 
Opposition  do  not  seem  dispirited,  nor  does  the 
Treasury  bench  look  prematurely  elated.  Both 
sides  know  by  experience  the  nature  of  the  man 
before  them.  His  voice  is  getting  more  clear — 
he  has  got  rid  of  that  unseemly  obstruction  to 
hi^  utterance.  We  find  that  he  is  saying,  in 
very  plain  and  unaffected  words,  that  the  minis- 
ter, though  adroit  find  artful,  is,  after  all,  vezy 
superficial  in  his  views.  He — Charles  Fox — 
does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  case  of  apparent 
strength  and  reason  might  be  made  by  the  min- 
ister. Well,  he  fancies  the  case — and  we  are 
surprised  to  find  him  restating  his  adversary> 
case.  He  does  it  with  clearness,  precision,  and 
transparent  simplicity  of  style.  This  case  could 
not  be  put  more  strongly  for  the  other  side  than 
Fox  has  put  it. ,  He  enlists  attention  and  sym- 
pathy by  the  equity  of  his  statement.  *Tis  his 
art!  'tis  his  matchless  art,  which  died  with 
Fux.  Now,  then,  he  has  the  case  fairly  before 
the  House — now  the  matter  in  dispute  is  clear- 
ly seen.  Ha !  with  what  overwhelming  vehe- 
mence, what  terrific  impetuosity  he  anathema- 
tizes the  contemptible  sophistry  of  the  case 
which  he  had  retcently  just  resuted !  He  scouts 
its  vtter  absurdity,  and  rends  to  pieces  the 
whole  argument.  He  analyzes  it,  jmd  jrefotes 
each  assertion  separately ;  he  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  main  proposition,  never  gliding 
away  with  ambiguous  language  or  skulking 
from  a  diflScuIty.  This  plain  downright  man- 
lier disarms  all  suspicion  of  sophistry,  and  you 
Evidently  s6e  that  he  is  making  havoc  with  the 
substance  of  Pitt*s  speech.    Now  how  he  glows 
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with  kfdor  as  he  approm^hes  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tion where  •homanity  is  concerned  1  He  be- 
comes more  intense  every,  moment.  A  new 
Tiew  of  the  whole  question,  not  thought  of  be- 
fore, is  bursting  upon  the  astonish<^  House. 
The  speaker's  masculine  sense  is  translating 
into  parliamentary  English  the  over  subtle  and 
abstracted  conclusions  of  the  "  E.  B/*  paper. 
Vast  prospects  of  great  social  good  flash  into 
the  speaker's  soul,  and  he  pours  forth  all  his 
thoughts  with  the  fiezy  impulsiveness  of  an  en- 
thusiast. His  argument  becomes  impassioned ; 
his  reasoning  Mends  into  the  speaker's  soul. 
This  is  the  ignited  logic — ^the  Greek  fire  of 
heart-stirring  eloquence — the  tongue  to  ple^d 
for  the  injured  and  oppressed — to  speak  of  hu- 
man anguish.  This  is  the  man  who  would  bum 
to  break  the  shackles  of  the  dusky  tribes  of 
Africa.  Those  near  him  see  the  tears  bursting 
from  his  eyes — those  far  off  hear  the  voice  fal- 
tering with  sympathy,  and  the  genuine  sensi- 
bility of  a  strong  man  has  magic  power  over 
the  sympathies.  He  is  carrying  the  House 
with  him :  how  he  revels  in  his  power !  He 
realizes  to  his  mind  the  pleasure  described  by 
an  anonymous  essayist  of  antiquity — ^the  heart- 
stirring  joy  of  successful  extempore  speaking  : 
**  Sed  eztemporalis  audacis,  atque  ipsius  teme- 
ritatis,  vel  precipua  jucunditas  est.  .  .  .  gratiora 
tamen  qus  sua  sponte  nascuntur."  Completely 
carried  away  himself  by  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  by  that  which  he  has  raised,  his  pulse  at 
fovor  heat,  and  his  heart  knocking  against  his 
ribs,  amid  a  tempest  of  cheers  he  sinks  back 
into  his  seat,  exultant  in  the  glory  of  stirring 
to  the  very  depths  the  deep-lying  passions  of 
the  Commons  of  England ! 

Pitt's  speech  now  seems  like  the  recollection 
of  a  mighty  sound  in  your  ear.  Fox  has  leil 
upon  you  the  impression  that  he  had  all  the 
reason  and  argument  on  his  side.  Pitt  gave 
you  little  materials  for  thinking  upon,  and  Fox 
poured  fdrth  masses  of  thought.  But  you  do 
not  stop  to  criticise.  Your  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  rush  to  Fox's  seat,  and  on  the  eager  crowd 
of  roaring  Whigs  who  seek  to  grasp  their  cham- 
pion's hand ;  and  you  leave  the  House,  aston- 
ished how  a  man  of  his  apparently  idle  habits 
can  show  himself  the  match  for  Pitt,  another 
prodigy  of  powers — **  rare  in  their  separate  ex- 
cellence, wonderful  in  their  special  combina- 
tion." You  wonder  still  more  when  you  find 
that  Fox's- speech  has  scarcely  told  upon  the 
division.  Th?  minister  Lis  gained  by  three  to 
one,  and  Fox's  glory  is  to  inspire  his  beaten 
party  in  th«  hour  of  defeat  with  hopes  of  future 
victory. 

Follow  the  orator  as  he  drives  to  Boodle's, 
where  he  sups.  There  again  he  is  first  among 
the  first,  reveling  in  spirits,  not  presuming  in 
the  least  upon  fall  intellectual  superiority.  As 
in  the  morning  at  Brooke*s,  so  now  at  Boodle's, 
he  is  welcomed  by  all,  and  makes  himself  hap- 
py among  them.  Well,  be  is  entitled  to  close 
the  night  with  pl)easure,  ^d  repose  firom  .his 
labors.    Close  ths  night !    Who  talks  of  doing 


it  1  Why,  thou  rustic  novice,  know  that  Char- 
ley Fox  (again  he  is  Charley)  is  now  only  be- 
ginning it !  See  his  countenance  beaming  with 
gratification  as  he  drains  the  flowing  beakers. 
How  he  enjoys  and  takes  part  in  the  rattling 
talk  and  jvehemently  vivacious  goyety  of  tha 
wits  and  talkers  around  him.  He  makes  us 
think  of  the  description  by  Beaumont  of  the 
nights  at  the  Mermaid : 

**  Heard  words  that  iMve  been 
So  nimble  and  so  (SM  of  snbUe  Same, 
As  if  thai  every  one  fhmi  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  hia  whole  wit  in  a  jett, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  reat 
Of  his  dull  UA.** 

But  what  a  strange  look  Fox's  fiice  is  getting 
now !  We  have  not  seen  him  the  whole  day 
exhibit  that  sinister  expression.  He  fixes  his 
eye  on  Lord  Foley,  and  heeds  not  Courtenay's 
artificial-  wit  and  classical  punS,  nor  does  hf 
mind  **Blue  Hanger's"  aphorisms  about  the 
art  of  dressing,  nor  Fitzpatrick's  raptures  on 
Roman  punch.  Even  though  fresh  news  from 
Newmarket  has  come  to-night,  he  does  not  care 
about  it.  We  do  not  like  that  hard,  callous  ex- 
pression ;  it  seems  quite  unnatural  to  his  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  vicious  rigidity  creeping 
over  it  that  is  very  displeasing.  He  nods  to 
Lord  Foley,  and  the  pair  leave  the  room,  after 
a  hackney-coach  has  been  ordered.  When  the 
door  has  been  closed  upon  them,  Courtenay, 
coarsely  enough,  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  winks 
at  Lord  Besborough,  and  makes  significant  ges- 
tures. 

And  now  there  is  a  chorus  of  sounds  ^hoing 
the  refrain,  "WhU  a  man  that  Fox  is,  to  be 
sure !"  His  talents  are  extolled  to  the  skies, 
and  the  ttate  of  his  aflfairs  is  commented  upon. 
He  has  no  doating  father  now  \o  pay  £H0fOO0 
for  his  gambling.  But  he  still  is  deep  on  the 
turf^  and  has  shares  in  blood  horses,  and  his 
cards  may  yet  turnup  trumps — and,  better  than 
all,  Billy  Pitt  may  be  turned  out.  Another  hour 
has  passed  away  since  that  joyoue  s«pper  at  the 
club.  The  summer  morning  has  dawned,  and  the 
early  piarket-gardeners  are  coming  into  town. 
The  eastern  sky  is  streaked  with  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  cool  air  is  refreshing  after  the  heated 
supper-room.  For  the  ten  thousandth  time  the 
contrast  between  the  calm  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  stir  and  noise  of  feverish  passing  life  comes 
upon  us,  and  the  heart  is  touched.  But.  as  we 
are  passing  down  this  narrow  street  leading 
from  Jermyn-street,  what  noise  is  that  1  Ha ! 
there  is  «  riot  in  yonder  house,  and  the  door  is 
sujddenly  opened,  and  a  couple  of  fellows,  look- 
ing like  bandits  in  servants'  live^,  kick  ou^  into 
the  street,  amid  profuse  imprecations,  a  cheat- 
ing blackleg.     Yes  !  it  is  a  gaming-house. 

Ascend  the  stairs,  walk  into  the  second-floor 
chamber,  and  look  upon  the  horrid  scene. 

Yon  Jew  from  Amsterdam  is  a  gamester, 
noted  through  Europe !  Near  him  is  an  Irish 
peer,  staking  the  remains  of  his  rack-rents. 
There  is  Lord  Egremont,  who  thinks  the  whole 
set  ^ound  a  pack  of  pickpockets,  but  still  plays 
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on;  that  fine  young  man,  with  frenzy  in  hii 
face,  flushed  with  feverish  rage,  is  &  prince  of 
blood  royal — the  Duke  of  York.  And  there  is 
Fitzpatrick,  exhausted  in  body,  and  excited  in 
mind — and,  oh  shame ! — there  is  that  Fox  on 
whose  burning  words  the  Senate  ktely  hung 
enraptured !  There  is  that  Fox  from  whoap 
lips  We  heard  the  wordtf  of  virtue,  the  precepts 
of  the  purest  morality,  and  the  faltering  accents 
of  enthusiastic  philanthropy  !  see  him  now, 
half-maddened  with  the  auri  sdera  fames.  See 
the  gnawing  misery  in  his  haggard  features,  and 
hear  him — but  no  !  We  can  not  look  on.  The 
hero  of  our  idolatry  has  fallen  to  a  man.  Our 
dream  of  a  philanthropic  demigod  vanishes. 
We  will  not  wait  to  see  the  ruined  gambler 
stagger  home  to  the  lodgings  where  we  found 
him  last  noon  ;  our  feelings  are  revolted.  We 
have  for  the  moment  no  patience  with  a  whin- 
ing sentitnentalist  who  would  cry,  *^  AIM'  poor 
human  nature  !** 

So  ends  our  chronicle  of  **  A  Day  with  Fox." 
It  will  of  itself  explain  why  such  a  man  was, 
from  first  to  last,  conquered  by  one  his  equal, 
but  scarcely  his  superior,  in  grekt  intellect. 
Darker  tints  might  be  used,  but  we  have  re- 
vealed enough  to  show  the  reasons  why  amidst 
the  grave  and  decorous  people  of  England,  Fox 
held  office  for  months,  and  Pitt  counted  his 
power  by  decades  of  years. 


A  MATHEMATICAL  STORY. 

AN  anecdote  of  M.  Laplace,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  **  Mecanique  Celeste,"  was 
lately  read  before  the  French  Academy  by  Mons. 
J.  B.  Biot,  one  of  Laplace's  most  eminent  pu- 
pils, and  now,  we  believe,  filling  the  chair  of 
the  mathematics.  M.  Biot  terms  his  paper,  or 
memoir,  an  anecdote ;  but  it  is  more  a  piece  of 
Entertaining  scientific  autobiography,  illustra- 
ting the  love  of  science,  hopefulness  of  heart, 
and  magnanimity  of  nature,  of  both  pupil  and 
tutor. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  ago  (commences  M.  Biot) 
since  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  France  has 
produced  took  by  the  hand  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced student  of  the  mathematictf,  who  had 
the  presumption  to  form  the  resolution  of  per- 
sonally waiting  Opon  the  great  professor,  al- 
though a  complete  stranger,  and  requesting  his 
examination  of  a  crude  essay  connected  wilh 
the  above  science.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
(1803),  the  Academy  hardly  demanded  more  of 
ybung  students,  than  that  they  should  at  least 
show  zeal  in  whatever  engaged  their  studies. 
I  was  fond  of  the  study  of  geometry,  but,  like 
othbr  young  men,  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
capriciously  dallying  with  other  sciences.  Nev- 
ertheless, my  ambition  was  to  penetrate  those 
higher  regions  of  the  mathematics  on  which  the 
laws  of  the  heavetily  bodies  could  be  defined. 
But  the  works  of  the  ancients  on  this  grand 
subject  are  abstruse,  and  naturally  taxed  a  ty- 
ro's comprehension  on  the  threshold  of  his  in- 
quiries. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  M.  Laplace  was  laboring  at  the  com- 


position of  a  work,  now  celebrated,  which  was 
to  unite,  in  a  compi^hensive  fdrm,  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  old  astronomers  as  well  as  modem, 
and  submit  them  to  the  test  of  hew  calculations 
The  first  volume  of  M.  Laplace's  book  was  prom- 
ised to  appear  under  the  title  of  the  *^  Meoaniqve 
Celeste,"  it  being  then  in  the  press.  This  fact 
induced  me  to  take  a  step  which  was  both  pre- 
cipitate and  impertinent,  although  it  ibrtunatelj 
proved  successful,  and 'opened  the  door  of  M. 
Laplace's  studio  to  me.  I  had  the  presumption 
to  write  to  the  professor,  requesting  that  he 
would  permit  me  tp  assist  him  in  correcting 
the  proof-sheets  of  his  celebrated  work,  while 
they  were  proceeding  through  the  press.  M. 
Laplace  replied  to  my  letter  politely,  but  ex- 
cused himself  from  complying  with  its  request, 
oi\  the  plea  that  his  calculations  might  become 
anticipated  in  publication,  by  their  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  stranger.  This  refusal,  reasonable 
as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  me ;  and  so  greatly 
did  my  zeal  outweigh  my  sense  of  propriety, 
that  I  blade  a  second  appeal  to  the  learned 
author,  representing,  that  all  I  wished  was  to 
test  the  amount  of  my  own  proficiency  in  the 
mathematics,  by  having  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting and  studying  his  valuable  pag^s.  I 
stated,  that  my  prevaiHng  taste  was  to  pursue' 
calculations  of  the  abstruse  order  of  his  book ; 
and  that,  if  he  granted  me  permission,  I  would 
devote  myself  carefully  to  the  task  of  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  any  typographical  errors  that 
might  exist  in  his  volume  then  going  through 
the  press.  My  persistence  disarmed  him ;  and*' 
in  short,  he  sent  me  all  the  proof-sheets,  accom- 
panied by  an  exceedingly  kind  letter  of  encour- 
agement.. I  need  not  say  with  what  ardor  I 
devoted  myself  to  my  task.  I  could  well  apply 
to  my  case  the  Latin  maxim — **  Viorent'e  rapiunt 
illud." 

At  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  I  resided  at 
some  distance  from  Paris;  but  from  time  to 
time  I  went  thither,  taking  with  me  whatever  I 
had  got  through  of  my  revision,  and  I  certainty 
found  opportunities  for  making  errata.  At  each 
succeeding  visit,  Laplace  received  me  in  the  most 
encouraging  and  friendly  manner,  examining  my 
revisions  attentively,  the  while  discussing  with 
me,  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  my  fk- 
vorite  topic  of  the  mathematics,  iiis  kind  recep-v 
tion  and  deportment  won  all  my  confidence.  I 
frequently  drew  his  attention  to  what  I  thought 
were  difficulties  in  my  studies,  but  he  always 
helped  me  over  the  stile  condescendingly,  al- 
though his  valuable  time  must  have  been  some- 
what unfairly  trespassed  upon.  But,  in  fact, 
Laplace,  out  of  sheer  good-nature,  oflen  pre- 
tended to  consider  questions  of  importance  the 
simplest  propositions,  which  my  inexperience 
caused  me  to  submit  to  him. 

Shortly  afler  I  had  become  his  regular  visitor, 
and  was  received  as  a  guest,  or,  rather,  pupil,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  accidentally  offer  a  sug- 
gestion, which  threw  some  new  light  on  the 
mode  in  which  mathematical  calculations  were 
to  be  made  in  correction  of  Euler's  work,  *'  De 
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Insignia  Promotione  Method!  Tangentium/'  In 
Petersbourg's  scales,  there  are  classes  of  ques- 
lions  in  geometry  of  a  rery  singular  kind,  which 
Euler  has  only  jtartly  solved.  The  singularity 
of  the  problems  consisted  in  explaining  the  na- 
ture or  true  character ^of  an  irregular  curve,  of 
an  almost  shapeless  fiorm  to  any  eye  but  a  math- 
ematical one.  This  description  of  irregular  curve 
is  so  crooked,  and  fujl  of  minor  and  mixed  irrcg- 
olarities  of  shape,  that  it  is  quite  capable  of  con- 
fusing a  beginner  in  the  mathematics  in  his  at- 
tempts at  rendering  it  sunenable  to  mathematical 
principles  and  rules«  It  present^  to  me  a  prob- 
lem which  no  one  had,  I  believed,  fairly  solved, 
Kuler  and  Laplace  inclusive,  and  it  was  impor- 
tant enough  to  engage  my  special  attention  and 
severest  application. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  translator  should 
follow  M.  Biot*s  explanations  of  his  actual 
method  of  solving  the  problem,  since  they  are 
extremely  difficult  to  explain  within  moderate 
limits  either  of  space  or  patience ;  suffice,  that, 
having  dived  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  thc^ 
science,  he  says  he  rose  up  possessed  of  the 
Eurekor-^viz.t  in  certain  unique  analytical  and 
symbolical  equations^  by  which  occult  means 
he  solved  the  problem  in  question. 

My  calculations  (pursues  M.  Biot)  were  duly 
and  patiently  gone  into  and  finished,  their  object 
being  to  explain  the  nature  or  characteristics  of 
this  irregular  curve.  The  symbols  or  hiero- 
glyphics I  chose  to  employ,  for  want  of  any  bet- 
ter, covered  many  folios  of  foolscap,  and  finally 
I  submitted  my  manuscript  to  my  excellent 
tutor.  He  examined  it  with  manifest  surprise 
and  curiosity,  and  appeared  much  pleased  with 
the  production.  The  next  day  he  told  me  that 
I  must  make  a  copy  of  my  memoir^^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  laid  before  the  Academy,  and 
thai  he  would  introduce  me  as  the  author  of  an 
original  paper  on  the  mathematics,  which  I  was 
to  read.  This  was  an  honor  I  did  not  even  think 
of,  and  I  felt  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  accept 
it ;  but  the  judgment  of  Laplace  being  so  strong- 
ly in  behalf  of  my  doing  so,  I  acted  upon  his  ad- 
vice, and  prepared  myself  for  the  coming  ordeal. 

I  presented  myself  at  the  Academy  the  follow- 
ing day  accordingly.  By  permission  of  the  pres- 
ident, I  proceeded  t6  draw  upon  the  large  black 
table,  used  for  ocular  demonstrations^  the  figures 
and  formula  I  was  desirous  to  employ  as  modes 
of  explanation  before  an  auditory.  When  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  commence,  the 
table  at  which  I  stood  was  immediately  surround- 
ed by  the  geometricians  of  the  Academy.  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  then  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
was  one  of  those  seated  among  them.  I  over- 
heard Napoleon,  in  conversation  withM.  Monge, 
a  celebrated  academician  of  the  day,  express  his 
interest  in  the  debid  of  one'  who,  like  himself, 
had  been  a  student  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 
This  was  a  gratifying  circumstance ;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  Bonaparte  pretended  to  anticipate  the 
contents  of  my  paper,  by  exclaiming  aloud  to 
Monge,'  who  sat  near  him — "  What  i  surely  I 
know  those  figuses  again ;  I  have  certainly  met 


those  symbols  before  !"  I  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  the  general  was  extremely  premature, 
in  thus  declaring  knowledge  of  what  no  one  save 
M.  Laplace  had  any  opportunity  of  examining, 
at  least  by  my  consent ;  but,  occupied  as  I  was, 
every  other  thought  gave  way  before  the  one 
great  aim  I  had  in  view,  to  explain  my  calcula- 
tions in  correction  of  Euler^s  problem.  In  my 
agitation,  I  neither  thought  of  Napoleon's  mil- 
itary greatness  nor  his  political  power ;  conse- 
quently, his  presence  on  thpse  accounts  did  not 
trouble  me  much.  Nevertheless,  Bonaparte*s 
well-known  talents  as  a  geometrician,  which  had 
been  not  only  exercised  in  the  Poly  technic  School, 
but  on  a  wider  and  bolder  scale  during  his  mil- 
itary career,  particularly  in  fortification,  joined 
to  his  well-known  quickness  and  foresight,  were 
sufficient  to  make  me  pause  ere  I  attempted  to 
communicate  matters,  in  the  study  of  which  I 
might  prove,  after  all,  but  a  merer  tyro.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  the  hesitation  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  thought  that  Laplace  had  been  my  adviser 
re-assured  me.  I  proceeded  with  my  demonstra- 
tions, and  soon  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
them,  explaining  very  freely,  and  I  believe,  also, 
as  clearly,  the  nature,  point,  and  results  of  my 
researches.  On  conclusion,  I  received  numer- 
ous assurances  from  the  academicians  that  my 
calculations  possessed  considerable  scientific 
value.  Laplace,  Bonaparte,  and  Lacroix,  were 
appointed  adjudicators  upon  my  contribution  to 
the  Academy,  and  they  accorded  me  the  usual 
honors  of  a  successful  memoire. 

After  the  seancCy  I  accon^nied  M.  Laplace 
to  his  residence  ;  he  very  openly  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  neatness  and  finish  (these 
were  his  words)  of  my  demonstrations,  and  he 
said  his  pleasure  was  greater  still,  from  my  hav- 
ing had  the  good  sense  to  take  his  advice,  and 
not  hazard  too  much  to  theory.  But  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  was  to  come.  When  we 
reached  home,  Laplace  invited  me  to  come  at 
once  into  his  siudy,  **  for,'*  said  he,  "  I  have 
something  there  to  show  you  that  I  am  sure  will 
interest  you."  I  followed  him,  and  he  made  me 
sit  down  in  his  fauteuil,  while  he  rummaged 
among  his  keys  for  one  which  belonged  to  a  cup- 
board that,  he  asserted,  had  not  been  opened  for 
years.  Out  of  this  cupboard  he  took  a  roll  of 
yellow  and  dusty  papers,  which  he  darned  to  the 
window,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  then  began  en- 
ergetically beating  the  manuscripts  against  the 
wall,  intent,  apparently,  on  divesting  them  of 
the  dust  and  spiders  which  had  made  the  writ- 
ings their  resting-place.  At  length  the  papers 
were  in  a  condition  to  be  deciphered ;  and  La- 
place put  them  before  me,  to  make  what  I  could 
of  the  figures  inscribed  upon  the  manuscripts. 
I  had  gone,  however,  but  a  little  way  in  my  ex- 
amination, when  (conceive  my  surprise  at  the 
discovery)  I  found  that  the  mouldy  papers  con- 
tained all  my  probUms,  and  those  also  of  Euler, 
treated  and  solved  even  by  the  identical  method 
I  had  believed  myself  to  have  alone  discovered ! 

Laplace  informed  me  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  solution  of  most  of  Euler's  problems  many 
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years  ago,  but  that  he  had  been  stopped  in  his 
calculations  by  the  same  obstacle  of  which  he 
had  warned  me — the  fear  of  carrying  theory  too 
far.  Hoping  to  be  able  to  reconcile  his  doubts 
sooner  or  later,  he  had  put  the  calculations  aside, 
and  had  said  nothing  about  them  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  me^  notwithstanding  my  having  taken 
up  the  same  theme,  and  attempted  to  foist  my 
wonderful  symbols  ilpo^n  him  as  a  novelty  !  I 
can  not  express  what  I  felt  during  the  short 
hour  in  which  Laplace  laid  before  me  these 
proofs  of  his  professional  talents  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  Picture. 

The  success  of  my  paper  was  every  thing  to 
me ;  but,  had  it  pleased  Laplace's  humor  to  have 
questioned  its  originality  before  the  Academy 
received  it,  I  should  have  lost  heart  altogether, 
and  never  dared  again  to  put  forward  any  claims 
of  mine  to  be  an  original  investigator  in  science. 
Professional  abnegation  is  seldom  enough  prac- 
ticed in  trifling  matters,  much  less  in  great  ones, 
like  that  I  have  adduced  to  the  honor  of  Laplace. 
But,  besides  the  liberality  of  the  act  of  keeping 
his  work  a  secret  from  me  until  it  could  do  me 
no  harm,  the  professor  exercised  throughout 
such  delicacy  toward  me  as  a  humble  student, 
that  it  won  my  deep  respect.  My  career,  ever 
since  the  day  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  the  m^st  eminent  learned  society 
of  France,  has  been  one  of  success — success,  I 
fear,  far  beyond  my  merits.  But,  ui^der  Heaven, 
it  is  Laplace  I  have  to  thank  for  all,  and  for  the 
honorable  station  I  have  been  permitted  to  at- 
tain. To  him  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitudq  I  can 
never  adequately  repay.  The  extent  of  my  power 
is  to  make  these  general  acknowledgments  of  his 
great  worth,  and  to  offer  this  public  testimony 
to  my  appreciation  of  his  rare  talents.  His  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  physical  as  well  as 
mathematical  science  has  been  immense.  During 
fifty  years,  nearly  all  those  who  have  cultivated 
such  studies,  have  gone  for  instruction  to  the 
works  of  Laplace ;  we  have  been  enlightened  by 
his  discoveries,  and  we  have  depended  consider- 
ably upon  his  labors  for  any  improvements  our 
own  works  possess.  There  are  few  now  living 
who  were  the  associates  of  Laplace ;  but  the 
scientific  world  must  ever  do  homage  io.hiB 
genius. 

TABLE  TALK  ABOUT  THOMAS  MOORE. 

MANY  years  have  elapsed — ^many  more  than 
we  care  to  recall — since  we  first  saw  Thomas 
Moore.  He  had  already  become  the  *'  poet  of 
all  circles,  and  the  idolof  his  own.*'  His  songr 
had  beei^  wafled,  like  perfume  on  the  winds,  into 
erery  homestead  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  enjoyM 
that  special  kind  of  popularity  which  had  even 
more  love  in  it  than  admiration.  He  had  the 
aspect  of  one  who  lived  quite  as  much  in  the 
affections  of  the  world,  as  in  its  homage.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  gay,  bright,  and  roguish. 
It  was  radiant  with  fun,  singularly  refinea,  and 
restrained  by  an  air  of  high  breeding,  almost 
aristocratic  in  its  tone.  Bon-mots  seemed  to 
be  always  sparkling  in  liis  eyes ;  while  the  mo- 


bility of  his  mouth,  the  brilliant  tinge  on  hi« 
cheek,  the  laughing  dimples  and  circles  thatwer« 
in  incessant  play  as  he  spoke,  and  the  clear  ex- 
panse of  a  highly  intellectual  forehead,  gave  you 
at  ohce  the  idea  of  a  wit  brimming  over  with 
cdrdiality  and  animal  spirits.  His  head  was  th« 
finest  study  in  the  world  for  a  young  Bacchus, 
with  its  thiclL  clustering  curls  and  ringlets,  real- 
iziQg,  at  a  glance,  the  poetical  ideal  of  hilarity 
and  joyousness  ;  and  you  could  hardly  help 
thinking  that  it  waa  not  quite  perfect  without 
its  wreath.  Yet  it  never  suggested  the  notion 
of  a  b<m  vivantf  but  that  of  a  lively  table-compan* 
ion,  an  animated  epigram,  a  capital  story-teller, 
an  accomplished  retailer  of  ana,  who  brought 
into  society  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  choicest 
good  things,  and  the  happiest  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

When  we  last  saw  him,  a  sad  and  painful 
change  h^d  passed  over  him.  It  was  not  th« 
exhaustion  of  time,  or  the  constant  excitement 
of  society,  that  had  wrought  this  change,  for 
time  seemed  to  pass  over  .him  lightly  enough, 
and  he  had  always  carried  himself  through  the 
turmoil  of  the  great  world  with  prudence  and 
self-control.  In  the  interval,  domestic  sorrows 
had  fallen  heavily  upon  him ;  some  of  his  dear 
ones,  in  whom  he  had  garnered  up  his  hearth- 
stone affections,  had  been  taken  from  him,'  and 
he  never  recovered  from  the  gloom  of  these  af> 
flicting  bereavements.  Other  misfortunes,  that 
would  have  been  more  terrible  to  some  men,  had 
left  him  unscathed.  His  cheerfulness  had  n^ver 
deserted  him  through  the  pecuniary  troubles  in 
which  he  had  been  involved ;  and  he  was  never 
more. gay  or  hopeful  than  when  he  w^  leaving 
England,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  escape  b 
debtor's  prison.  It  was  this  very  constitution, 
§o  indifferent  to  mere  personal  anxieties,  and 
so  exquisitely  tender  where  his  affections  wer« 
concerned,  that  had  made  him  so  lovable  and 
beloved  all  through  his  life.  The  change  was 
apparent  in  a  moment,  and  had  borne  down  his 
whole  frame  like  a  stroke  of  illness.  The  clus- 
tering hair  had  become  iron-'gray  and  scanty ; 
the  brightness  of  his  features  was  clouded  oveir 
by  a  settled  look  of  nervous  melancholy ;  his 
figure  had  become  attenuated. and  feeble,  and 
had  lost  all  its  roundness  and  elasticity ;  his 
eyes  were  dull  and  wandering ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  spoke  and  smiled  with  an  effort, 
and  that  it  was  a  labor  to  him  to  try  to  kindls 
up  now  and  then  some  pleasant  memory,  or  to 
throw  out  some  of  those  sparks  of  wit  that  once 
flew  off  in  rapid  succession  from  him  at  the 
slightest  collision.  He  was  no  longer  t|)e  ^ame 
being;  his  strength  was  shattered,  his  gayety 
extinguished,  and  his  zest  in  social  enjoyments 
no  longer  able  to  sustain  him  through  the  fatigue 
of  conversation.  The  contrast  with  that  image 
of  glee  and  triumph,  which  he  had  impressed 
upon  us  so  vividly  when  we  were  first  intro- 
duced to  him  many  years  before,  by  his  early 
friend,  Captain  Atkinson,  can  never  be  effaced 
from  our  recollection. 

Among  the  persons  casually  alluded  to  in  the 
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reminiscences  of  Moore's  boyhood  is  Wesley 
Doyle — an  individual  who  is  entitled  to  a  mar* 
ginal  note  en  passant.  Wesley  Doyle  was  the 
son  of  a  dancing-master,  or  music  professor,  in 
Dublin,  which  ftmctions  were  frequently  united 
in  those  days.  Doyle  was  gifted  with  «  sweet 
voice,  and  some  taste,  and  was  a  favorite  at  the 
convivial  supper-parties  which  were  in  vogue 
formerly  in  Ireland.  Doyle  w^  a  grown  man 
when  Moore  was  a  Iroy,  and  frequently  sang 
duets  with  him.  Hd  Kved  upon  the  |)oet  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Like  some  fatnous  characters 
who  owe  their  celebrity  to  a  single  incident, 
Wesley  Doyle  acquired  whatever  social  reputa^ 
tion  he  etgoyed  from  the  glory  of  having  sung 
duets  with  Moore ;  and  in  subsequent  years, 
when  the  incidents  of  their  early  intercourse 
had  faded  into  generalities,  he  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  taught  Moore  to  sing.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  an  Irishman  who  plunged  into  the  water 
when  George  IV.  was  landing  at  Kingstown, 
to  shake  hands  with  his  Majesty,  and  who  was 
ever  alter  so  proud  of  the  circumstance  that  no 
earthly  inducement  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
wash  the  hand  his  Majesty  had  pressed.  Wes- 
ley  Doyle  held  hi3  recollection  of  his  musical 
intimacy  with  Moore  in  much  the  same  sort  of 
veneration.  It  was  his  eheval  de  battaUU,  and 
it  unquestionably  exercised  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  his  character.  What  manner  of 
man  he  was  originally  we  know  not ;  but  in  his 
later  years  he  had  something  about  him  of  the 
studied  ease  of  a  beau  of  the  olden  times.  He 
dressed  carefully,  took  infinite  pains  with  his 
carriage  as  well  as  his  toilet,  and  had  altogether 
that  kind  of  quiet,  gentleman-Iike  air  which  in- 
dicates the  habits  of  a  man  who  had  either  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  and  had  always 
mixed  with  exchisive  society,  or  who  wished  to 
impress  that  belief  upon  others.  He  never-lapsed 
into  an  ordinary  person.  He  appeared  to  be  con- 
stantly engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  ap- 
pearances, and  after  some  little  knowledge  of 
him,  you  could  not  avoid  suspecting  that  there 
was  a  mystery  of  some  kind  connected  with  his 
life.  You  could  detect  in  his  manner  a  certain 
consciousness  of  something'special  in  his  claims 
or  experiences ;  he  seemed,  in  the  blandest  way 
possible,  to  look  for  deference,  and  to  be  treated 
with  attention.  It  was  all  because  he  had  sung 
duets  with  Moore ;  and  although  he  never,  or 
very  rarely — for  it  was  too  great  a  matter  to 
ma'ke  conmion  property  of— introduced  the  sub- 
ject himself,  yet  by  some  means  the  fact  was 
sure  to  ooze  out  in  whatever  company  he  ap- 
peared, and  to  attract  toward  him  the  curiosity 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  provoke  and  pique. 
His  great  pleasure  was  to  ^ing  Moore*s  songs, 
and  he  continued  to  sing  thenx  long  after  his 
voice  had  subsided  into  a  very  feint  echo  of 
what  it  had  been. 

Moore^s  singing  has  t>een  so  bften  described, 
and  is  so  well  known  in  its  leading  characteris- 
tics, that  it  will  probably  go  down  to  posierity 
as  an  essential  feature  in  all  accounts  of  him. 
It  was  as  peculiar  as  his  songs,  and  its  ftweet- 


ness  and  expressiveness  were  indispensable  to 
the  fUll  development  of  their  beauties.  It  might 
be  said  of  him  with  mo/e  truth  than  it  has  been 
said  of  many  others,  thai  there  were  tears  in  hi* 
voice ;  but  the  'phrase  does  not  accurately  con- 
vey the  pathos  of  his  tones.  His  voice  was  small 
and  weak ;  it  was  hardly  ^qual  to  the  conven- ' 
tional  demands  of  a  song,  and  some  of  his  own 
songs  were  quite  l)eyond  his 'reach — such,  for 
instance,  as  th6  "Savoumeen  Dheelish,**  which 
requires  considerable  power  and  compass.  It 
was  in  the  reading  of  his  songs  he  excelled. 
The  tone  was  silvery,  and  the  feeling  h?  threw 
into  it,  with  a  low  and  mournful  warble,  went 
straight  to  the  heart,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers  with  tears.  The  spell  was  in  the  pro- 
firandness  of  the  emotion  he  exhibited  and 
^wakened.  In  the  playful  passages,  where  the 
sunlight  falls  in  upon  the  shower  and  suddenly 
brightehs  it,  he  was  equally  marvelous  in  his 
effects.  Master  of  that  pecular  transition  from 
gay  to  sad  which  enter*  into  the  temperament 
of  all  Irish  music,  and  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
still  more  singular  perplexity  so  frequently  scat- 
tered over  the  national  airs,  in  which  both  sad 
and  gay  are  blended,  dnd  make  their  contradict- 
ory appeal  together,  he  could  draw  out  from  the 
recesses  of  ^  song  all  those  subtleties  which 
escape,  if  they  do  not  confound,  the  most  ac- 
complished musicians  who  are  not  to  theman- 
ner  born.  The  subtleties  can  never  be  conquered 
by  study.  ^  They  defy  science  ;  they  are  purely 
a  matter  of  constitution.  Irishmen  penetrate 
them  by  instinct,  and  Moore  added  a  refinement 
and  purity  to  that  instinct  which  heightened 
the  results  with  an  indescribable  charm. 

His  correspondence  was  as  delightful  as  his 
Rhymes  on  the  Road,  or  the  most  playful  of  his 
terse  and  pointed  satires,  thrown  ofiT  S4>parentlj 
with  ease  and  facility,  and  abounding  in  the 
happiest  touches  of  wit  and  sprfghtliness.  His 
animal  spirits  ran  riot  in  his  little  notes,  although 
there  were  always  a  certain  grace  and  finish 
that,  fVom  dny  other  hand,  would  have  suggested 
a  suspicion  of  premeditation.  From  hun  this 
minute  and  exquisite  brilliancy  seemed  to  flash 
out  spontaneously.  The  very  handwriting,  neat, 
close,  and  pearly,  was  in  itself  a  part  of  the 
charm  of  these  epigrammatic  billets.  How  far 
handwriting  may  ever  come  to  be  considered  as 
a  safe  index  to  character  is  a  question  that  may 
be  left  to  th<B  solution  of  the  philosophers  who 
dedicate  themselves  expressly  to  the  ethics  of 
caligraphy ;  but  certainly  in  Moore's  case  there 
was  a  remarkable  affinity  between  his  diamond 
lines  and  the  bHght  thoughts  and  images  that 
lay  in  them.  His  small  subtle  writing  was 
admirably  suited  for  shutting  up  essences  in. 
The  vehicle  was  singularly  adapted  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  put.  We  could  give  a  thousand 
instances  which,  although  they  suffer  by  being 
separated  from  the  context,  would  at  least  show 
what  dexterity  and  finesse,  gayety  and  point 
he  threw  into  his  mo*t  trivial  correspondence. 
Thus,  speaking  of  one  who  had  published  anony- 
monsiy  a  song  of  hi*,  disfigured  somewhat,  after 
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the  manner  in  which  the  gipsiea  stain  and  dis- 
guise stolen  children,  he  says,  **  There  are  some 
people  who  will  not  let  well  aIone»  but  this  gen- 
tleman'' [we  suppress  the  name]  ''is  one  of 
those  who  will  not  even  let  ill  alone."  On  one 
occasion,  after  leaving  Ireland,  h^  says,  ''The 
people  of  Dublin,  some  of  them,  seemed  very 
sorry  to  lose  me ;  but  I  dare  say  by  this  time 
thqy  treaV  nie  as  the  ait  treats  the  arr&Wt  fill  up 
the  gap  and  forget  that  ^t  ever  passed  that  way." 
In  1807,  at  a  moment  of  considerable  public 
difficulty,  one  ministry  went  out  to  make  room 
for  a  worse,  he  communicates  the  fact  to  his 
mother  in  this  way :  *'  Fine  times,  to  be  sure, 
for  changing  ministry,  and  changing  to  such 
fools  too !  It  is  like  a  sailor  stopping  to  change 
his  shirt  in  a  storm,  .and  after  all  putting  on  a 
Tcry  ragged  one."  Upon  the  separation  of 
friends,  he  writes. to  Miss  Godfrey,  "I  wish 
such  precious  souls  as  yours  and  mine  could  be 
forwarded  through  life  with '  this  is  glass'  written 
on  them,  as  a  warning  to  Fortune  not  to  jolt 
them  too  rudely  ;  but 'if  she  was  not  blind  she 
would  see  that  we  deserve  more  care  than  she 
takes  of  us."  To  the  same  correspondent  he 
announces  the  close  of  the  season,  "  That  rack- 
eting old  harridan.  Mother  TWn,  is  at  last  dead. 
She  expired  after  a  gentle  glare  of  rouge  and 
gayety  at  Lady  L.  Manners*  masquer^e  on 
Friday  morning  at  8  o^cIock ;  and  her  ghost  is 
expected  to  haunt  all  the  watering-places  imme- 
diately." A  fling,  in  his  own  best  manner,  at 
the  Prince  Regent  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Donegal : 
"The  Prince,  it  is  said,  is  to  have  a  \illa  on 
Primrose  Hill,  and  a  fine  street  leading  dir^t 
to  it  from  Carlton  House.  This  is  one  of  the 
'primrose  paths  of  dalliance'  by  which  Mr. 
Percival  is,  I  fear,  finding  his  way  to  the 
Prince's  heart."  At  another  time,  telling  Lady 
Donegal  how  much  h^  misses  her,  and  urging 
her  to  come  back  to  England,  ho  says,  *'the 
more  I  narrow  my  circle  of  life,  the  more  seri- 
ously I  want  such  friends  as  you  in  it.  The 
•mailer  the  ring,  the  sooner  a  gem  is  missed 
out  of  it."  In  one  of  his  lively  notes  to  her,  he 
•ays,  '*  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  at  least  I  sent 
a  letter  directed  to  you,  which,  I  dare  say,  like 
the  poor  poet's  *  Ode  to  Posterity,'  will  never 
be  delivered  according  to  its  address."  It  is 
necessary  to  feel  one's  spirits  soaring  in  the 
buoyant  atmosphere  of  his  letters  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  airiness  of  such  passages  as  these  : 
**  I  suppose  you  have  been  amused  a  good  deal 
by  the  reports  of  my  marriage  to  Miss — ^,  the 
apothecary's  daughter.  Odds,  pills  and  boluses ! 
Mix  my  poor  Falemian  with  the  sediment  of 
vials  and  drainings  of  gallipots !  Thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  might,  to  be  sure,  gild  the  fill  a 
little ;  but  it's  no  such  thing.     I  have  nothing 

to  do  with  either  Sal  Volatile  or  Sail ."     "  I 

would  have  sailed  with  Miss  Linwood  the  other 
night,  only  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  given 
me  a  stitch  in  my  »ideV*  **I  was  very  near 
being  married  the  ether  night  here  at  a  dance 
the  servants  had  to  commemorate  St.  Patrick's 
ia^.    I  opened  the  ball  fer  them  with  a  pretty 


lacemaker  frt)m  the  village,  who  wai  really  pute 
beautiful^  and  seemed  to  break  hedrts  around  her 
as  fast  as  an  Irishman  would  have  broken  heads. 
So  you  Jee  I  can  be  gay.^'  These  are  mere 
ffdntillations  whiclr  afford  us  no  better  idea  of 
the  sustained  vivacity  of  Moore's  correspondence 
than  one.  might  form  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  from 
the  sparks,  ^ut  readers  familiar  with  his  style 
will  be  able  to  estimate  the  gayety  of  his  letters 
even  from  these  particles. 

Like  almost  'all  poets  whose  work  have  a  par- 
ticular stamp  or  tendency,  Mx>«re  was  popularly 
identified  with  the  practice  of  the  festive  and 
amatory  doctrines  he  sang  so  genially.  But  his 
practice  was  in  reality  th^  very  reverse  of  his 
precepts.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  because  he 
threw  such  intensity  into  his  bacchanalijin  songs, 
that  he  led  the  life  of  a  bacchanal ;  and  a  very 
literal  gentleman  who  met  him  one  morning  in 
the  quiet  seclueion  of  St.  Patrick's  Kbrary  in 
Dublin,  consumed  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to 
have  his  curiosity  on  that  point  set  at  rest, 
actually  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  really 
was  as  fond  of  wine  as  his  gushing  songs  led 
the  world  to  believe.  Moore  was,  of  course,  in- 
finitely amused,  and  assured  the  gentleman  (who  ^ 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him)  that  he  held  the 
theory  to  be  very  pleasant  and  harmless  in  a 
song,  but  did  not  consideir  it  quite  so  safe  in 
practice.  In  (act,  with  a  tnost  enjoyable  tem- 
perament, he  was  very  careftil  in  the  way  of 
indulgence  ;  and  although  not  so  ascetic  in  the 
matter  of  wine  as  Ned  Waller,  who  yrould  sit 
up  all  night  over  a  glass  of  water  with  the  Rech- 
esters  and  Sedleys,  his  animal  spirits  mounting 
higher  than  theirs  all  the  time,  he  invariably 
kept  a  prudential  guard  over  his  table  pleasures, 
and,  we  believe,  never  in  his  life  was  guilty  of 
an  ercess.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
if  he  did  not  indulge,  to  any  undue  extent  him- 
self, he  was  the  cause  of  much  undue  indul- 
gence in  others.  Never  yet  were  there  songs, 
even  Bums's  scarcely  excepted,  that  threw. the 
convivial  circles  into  such  ecstasies,  or  detained 
the  gravest  and  discreetost  people  from  their 
beds  at  such  unseaspnablc  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  lyrical  arguments  against  breaking 
up  the  joyous  gathering  were  irresistible,  and 
exercised  a  magical  infiuence  over  the  feeling%^ 
of  the  enthusiastic  listeners.  Groups  already 
departing  were  always  sure  to  be  called  back 
again  for  another  round  of  hilarity  by  "One 
bumper  at  j)arting ;"  and  when  the  ball  was 
over,  and  daylight  was  streaming  in  through 
the  windows  on  flushed  cheeks  and  disordered 
tresses,  Iwhich  do  not  always  appear  to  the 
greatest  advantage  under  such  circumstances, 
how  often  have  the  dispersing  dancers  been 
spell-bound  by  a  voice  in  some  comer  of  the 
room  opening  with  the  well-known  appeal, 
"  Fly  not  yetT"  The  sweet  persuasiveness  arid 
bounding  animal  spirits  that  mantle  up  through 
these  songs  can  never  lose  their  power  over  the 
young. 

The  diary  Moore  left  behind  him  for  publica- 
tion, which  already  extends  to  four  yolum^ 
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although  it  carries  ui  down  only  to  the.  autumn 
of  18S6,  so  that  it  jpromises  to  be  of  greater 
length  than  any  diary  on  record,  does  not  fuUj 
exhibit  his  character  in  its  best  phases,  nor,  in- 
deed, satisfy  us  upon  any  of  them.  It  is  un- 
like all  other  diaries.  It  is  not  so  rich  as  the 
ttna  of  Spence  or  Selden  in  the  way  of  anecdote 
and  criticism,  nor  so  chiffacteristic  of  manners 
and  persons  as  the  diaries  of  Pepys  or  Evelyn, 
nor  so  full  of  the  literary  flavor  as  Boswell.  It 
is  in  some  sort  a  reunion  of  all  these  qualities, 
more  casually  brought  out,  and  more  lightly 
touched.  It  exhibits  rather  the  social  side  of 
the  picture  than  the  political  or  literary,  and 
throws  very  little  light  on  the  mental  history 
of  a  writer  whose  progress  from  the  piano-forte 
in  the  drawing-room  to  the  shelves  of  the  libra- 
ry, must  have  been  crowded  with  interesting 
details.  But  in  its  social  aspect  it  is  replete 
with  amusing  varieties  of  all  kinds ;  and,  al- 
though, from  the  evidently  hasty  manner  in 
which  th^  inoidents  of  the  day  were  jotted 
down,  Moore  seldom  allowed  himself  time  to 
sketch  in  a  portrait  or  note  an  opinion,  the 
diary  abounds  in  ephemeral  memorabilia,  that 
will  be  read  with  frigitive  avidity.  He  never 
failed  in  his  journal ;  but  he  was  so  absorbed 
by  engagements,  and  seems  to  have  been  so 
perpetu  Jly  called  away  from  his  task,  that  he 
limited  his  entries,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
scantiest  particulars.  Yet  it  abounds  in  pleas- 
antries, brief  and  sunny,  and  running  the  round 
of  the.  celebrities  of  the  day.  He  had  a  great 
•est  for  iiin,  and  was  an  industrious  picker-up 
of  unconsidered  trifles,  dipped  in  the  rainbows 
of  &ncy,  wit,  and  mirth.  Such  bagatelles  as- 
similated with  the  playfulness  of  his  nature, 
and  if  he  threw  them,  just  as  they  came,  into 
the  heap  of  evanescent  things  he  accumulated 
in  his  daily  repository,  it  was  not  because  he 
attached  any  value  to  them,  but  because  they 
amused  him.  Take,  for  example,  such  scraps 
as  the  following :  Dr.  Currie  being  once  bored 
by  a  foolish  Blue  to  explain  to  her  the  meaning 
of  the  word  idea^  which  she  had  met  with  in 
some  metaphysical  treatise,  but  did  not  under- 
stand, at  last  said  to  her  angrily,  "  Idea,  madam, 
is  the  feminine  of  Idiot,  and  means  a  female 
fool."  There  is  a  better  thing  about  ideas  at- 
tributed to  Haslitt.  Having  been  knocked  down 
by  John  Lamb  (the  brother  of  Charles)  in  some 
dispute,  and  being  pressed  by  those  who  were 
present  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  forgive 
him,  Hazlitt  said,  "  Well,  I  don*t  care  if  I  do. 
I  am  a  metaphysician,  and  don^t  mind  a  blow ; 
nothing  but  an  idea  hurts  me.^*  It  is  told  of 
Mr.  Robinson  (we  suppose  Crabbe  Robinson) 
that  upon  receiving  his  first  brief  at  the  bar,  he 
immediately  went  to  Charles  Lamb  to  tell  him 
of  it,  when  Lamb  observed,  "  I  suppose  you  ad- 
dressed that  line  of  Milton's  to  it,  *  Thou  firtt^ 
great  eause^  least  understood.' "  Of  a  different 
order  is  a  bon  mot  of  Rogers's  on  hearing  that 
Payne  Knight,  who  was  a  very  bad  listener, 
had  got  very  deaf.  "  'Tis  from  want  of  prac- 
tice," said  Rogers.  Among  many  reminie- 
VoL.  VII.— No.  39.— Bb 


cences  of  Curran  is  a  passage  from  his  speech 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Dublin  against  Astley  of  the  Amphitheatre  for 
acting  the  "  Lock  and  Key."  "  My  Lord,"  said 
Curran,  "  the  whole  question  turns  upon  this, 
whether  the  said  *  Lock  and  Key'  is  to  be  a 
patent,  one,  or  of  the  spring  and  tumbler  kind." 
A  still  happier  hit  of  Curran's  is  his  witticism 
on  Mr.  Phillips's  oratory,  in  which  all  manner  ef 
tropes  were  mixed  up  in  execrable  taste  and 
inextricable  concision.  "  My  dear  Tom,"  said 
Curran,  **  it  will-  never  do  for  a  man  to  turn 
painter  merely  upon  the  strength  of  having  a 
pot  of  colors  by  him,  unless  he  knows  how  to 
lay  them  on."  Poole,  who  was  always  dropping 
pearls  in  this  way,  appears  two  or  three  times 
in  the  diary.  Here  are  a  couple  of  specimens. 
Somebody  said  after  hearing  Moore  sing  one  of 
his  own  melodies,  **  Every  thing  that's  national 
is  delightful."  *' Except  the  national  debt, 
ma'am,"  said  Poole.  Talking  of  the  organs  in 
Spurxheim  and  Gall's  craniological  system, 
Poole  said  he  supposed  a  drunkard  had  a  barrel 
organ.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  Irish  anecdotes 
(which,  strangely  enough,  lose  much  of  their 
point  in  the  telling)  this  is  periiaps  the  best,  or 
at  all  events  the  least  known :  An  Irish  country 
squire,  who  used  to  give  extravagant  entertain- 
ments, was  remonstrated  with  for  treating  ths 
militia  in  his  neighborhood  to  claret,  when 
whisky-punch  would  do  just  as  well  for  them ; 
^*  You  are  right,  my  dear  friend,"  he  answered, 
"  but  I  have  the  claret  on  tick,  and  where  would 
I  get  credit  for  the  lemons  ?"  Of  mistakes  mads 
by  the  French  in  the  use  of  English  we  have 
the  following  sample :  A  young  French  lady  waa 
asked,  by  way  of  compliment,  in  what  manner 
she  had  contrived  to  speak  English  so  welU 
when  she  replied,  **I  began  by  traducing;^*  and 
this  is  balanced  by  a  blunder  on  the  other  side» 
related  by  Wordsworth  of  some  acquaintance 
of  his  who,  being  told,  among  other  things,  to 
go  and  see  the  Chapeau  de  Faille,  at  Antwerp, 
said  on  his  return,  **  I  saw  all  the  other  things 
you  mentioned,  but  as  for  the  straw-hat  manu- 
factory I  could  not  make  it  out."  Nothing  is 
too  trivial  for  a  comer  in  this  repertory  of 
whimsicalities.  Here  is  a  typographical  mis- 
take picked  out  of  an  Irish  paper.  In  giving 
Mr.  Grant's  speech  on  the  (^tholic  question, 
instead  of  "  They  have  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  depth  of  the  middle  ages,"  the  reporter 
made  him  say,  **  They  have  taken  up  a  physi* 
eian  in  the  depth,  die."  A  page  or  two  further 
on  we  have  a  still  more  ludicrous  misprint  taken 
from  an  American  edition  of  Giffard's  Juvenal,, 
where  the  Editor,  drawning  a  parallel  in  the 
preface  between  Horace  and  Juvenal,  says, 
**  Horace  was  of  an  easy  disposition,  and  in- 
clined to  indolence" — the  printer  turns  it  into 
"inclined  to  insolence."  An  absurdity  pro- 
duced by  the  transposition  of  words  is  related 
of  an  actor,  who  thus  delivered  the  well-known 
lines  in  **  King  Lear"  : 

**How  sharper  ttaaa  a  serpsM's  tkmtks  tt  Is, 
To  luive  a  to0thkM  ehUd.'* 
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ETen  conundrums  and  charades  are  not  despised 
in  the  poet's  memorabilia.  These  snatches  col- 
lected out  of  the  recollections  of  the  idle  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening,  bring  us  back  to  the  fol- 
lies of  Whitehall  in  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
when  the  whole  court  used  to  sit  round  in  a 
circle  playing  at  **  Hunt  the  Slipper/'  and  **  I 
love  my  love  with  an  A."  Here  are  some  of 
the  conundrums.  **  Why  doesn't  U  go  out  to 
dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  t  Because 
it  always  comes  after  T."  **  What  are  the  only 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  have  eyes  1  A 
and  B,  because  ABC  (see)  D."  "  Why  is  a 
man  who  bets  on  the  letter  O  that  it  will  beat 
P  in  a  race  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  like  a 
man  asking  for  one  sort  of  tobacco  and  getting 
other?  Because  it  is  wrong  to  back  O  (to- 
bacco)." ''This  very  far-fetched  conundrum  is 
attributed  to  Beresford,  the  author  of  "  The 
Miseries  of  Human  Life."  The  charades  are 
indifferent  enough.  The  following  is  given  as 
Fox's :  "  I  would  not  be  my  first  for  all  of  my 
second  that  is  contained  in  my  third.  Answer, 
Scotland."  The  next,  which  is  more  in  the 
way  of  a  riddle,  and  is  very  neatly  expressed, 
owes  its  paternity  to  one  of  the  Smiths  :  *'  Use 
me  well,  I'm  every  body ;  scratch  my  back,  I'm 
nobody. — A  looking-glass." 

Innumerable  faceti»,  neither  much  better  nor 
much  worse  than  these  specimens,  bubble  up 
incessantly  to  the  surface  of  the  aerated  pages 
of  the  Journal.  They  were  blown  about  in  the 
literary  and  fashionable  circles,  in  which  Moore 
mixed,  by  graver,  no  less  than  by  shallower, 
people  than  himself;  and  helped  to  relax  his 
mind  after  the  hard  work  of  the  morning,  which 
usually  consisted  in  writing  verses  or — ^visiting, 
^e  harder  work,  we  suspect,  of  the  two.  The 
'mental  recreations  in  which  he  ordinarily  took 
-reiuge  from  the  labors  of  the  day  were  scarcely 
of  a  more  elevated  character.  At  home  in  the 
evenings  he  constantly  amused  himself  by  read- 
ing aloud  some  Minerva  press  novel  or  such 
volatile  comedies  as  "A  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
Ache**  or  "The  Way  to  Get  Married."  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  records  of  the  sustained 
study  out  of  which  he  must  have  built  up  his 
knowledge,  which,  if  it  was  not  accurate  or 
^systematic,  was,  at  least,  diversified  and  extens- 
ive. But  in  this  point  of  view  he  was  like 
^Sheridan,  and  got  at  his  information  by  random 
,  through  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  channels ;  or 
like  the  bee,  that  gathers  honey  from  weeds. 
Industrious  he  unquestionably  was,  although 
there  are  few  traces  of  industry  in  his  daSj 
memoranda.  If  he  did  not  work  with  regularity 
and  diligence  like  Southey,  he  produced  a  vast 
quantity  of  work,  all  admirable  and  highly 
finished  of  its  kind,  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  unfitted  most  other  men  tot  such 
exertions.  He  generally  contrived  to  accom- 
plish seventy  or  eighty  lines  a  week,  sometimes 
more,  while  he  kept  up  a  constant  round  of 
visiting  and  dining  out,  balls,  plays,  and  soirees. 
Late  convivialities  had  not  then  gone  out  of 
fiuihion,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  day  and 


evening  was  frequently  repaired  by  a  supper 
which,  terminating  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  must  have  worn  out  any  constitu- 
tion except  one  so  carefully  preserved  in  it« 
own  animal  spirits.  Through  all  these  scenes 
and  exertions  Moore  passed  unscathed,  and 
when  at  last  he  broke  down,  it  was  under  the  in- 
fliction of  domestic  calamities,  to  the  poignancy 
of  which  his  aflectionate  nature  rendered  him 
peculiariy  sensitive.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  his 
merits  that  he  maintained  his  personal  inde- 
pendence proudly  through  life,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  literary  world  an  example  which  it  would 
be  well  for  all  literary  men  to  emulate.  *'  Min- 
gling careful  economy,"  observes  Lord  John 
Russel,  "  with  an  intense  love  of  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  society,  he  managed,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  excellent  wife,  who  carried  on  for 
him  the  detail  of  his  household,  to  struggle 
through  all  the  petty  annoyances  attendant  on 
narrow  means,  to  support  his  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  besides  his  own  fiunily,  and  at  his 
death  he  left  no  debt  behind  him."  This  is  a 
rare  epitaph  for  a  poet,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  appreciated  in  a  country  where  the  maxims 
of  prudential  integrity  are  held  even  in  higher 
esteem  than  the  loftiest  flights  of  genius. 


THE  BALLET-DANCER. 

THE  last  scene  was  played  out,  and  the  grim 
curtain  of  death  fell  forever  over  the  trag- 
edy of  Neil  Preston's  life.  A  bitter  tragedy, 
indeed!  Wife,  fortune,  health — all  had  gone 
by  turns,  until,  of  his  former  large  possessions 
of  happiness  only  two  &ir  girls  were  left,  as 
the  last  frail  argosies  on  his  sea  of  fete ;  left 
him  were  they  for  to-day,  to  be  themselves  wreck- 
ed on  the  morrow,  when  death  should  have  car- 
ried his  soul  out  into  infinity,  and  trampled  his 
body  beneath  the  church-yard  sod.  And  so,  with 
choking  sobs  and  grieving  prayers,  Neil  Preston 
commended  them  to  the  care  of  the  universal 
Father,  and  died  as  a  good  man  should— one 
loosening  hand  still  clasped  in  the  aflfections 
of  earth,  and  one  outstretched  to  the  glories  of 
the  coming  heaven. 

The  girls  were  both  young ;  but  Nelly  was  a 
mere  child — a  pretty  romping  little  maid,  some 
three  years  before  her  teens ;  while  Mabel  was 
already  almost  a  woman  at  seventeen.  The 
little  one's  tears  were  fastest,  and  her  sobs  the 
loudest  at  the  loss  of  the  kind  playmate  who 
had  been  always  so  glad  to  see  her  when  she 
came  back  from  her  day-school ;  who  ufaed  to 
call  her  his  evening-star,  and  never  Aiet  her 
without  a  smile  and  a  kiss,  however  grave  and 
silent  he  might  be  to  others.  But  the  tears 
soon  dried  on  her  rosy  face,  and  her  sobs  soon 
changed  to  the  light  quick  laughter  of  childhood ; 
and  the  little  heart,  which  had  swelled  so  large 
for  its  first  great  grief;  soon  danced  blithely  in 
her  breast  again,  understanding  nothing  of  the 
bitterness  of  orphanage.  But  Mabel,  though 
she  did  not  weep  nor  sob— at  least  not  when 
others  were  by — sorrowed  as  few  sorrow  even 
by  a  father's  grave,  knowing  that  she  had  lost 
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her  only  earthly  friend  and  protector,  and  that 
her  way  of  life  must  now  open  upon  a  dark  and 
thorny  path  of  solitude  and  distresi.  Painfiilly 
she  shrank  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  her 
condition,  and  keenly  she  felt  how  frail  a  bar- 
rier she  was  between  her  pretty  Nell  and  mis- 
ery. Her  father  had  told  her,  and  told  her  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  dying  roan,  that  in  leaving 
the  little  one  to  her  care,  he  knew  he  left  her 
to  one  that  would  never  fiul  her;  and  that, 
whether  for  shelter  from  the  storms  of  winter 
or  from  the  burning  sun  of  summer,  for  support 
in  times  of  misery  or  for  protection  in  times  of 
tem'ptation,  his  beloved  Mabel  would  be  all  that 
he  Mmself  could  have  been  to  their  darling,  their 
star,  their  idol  child.  And  Mabel,  understand- 
ing full  well  the  extent  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her,  was  the  more  careful  to  perform  her  ap- 
pointed task  faithfully,  and  therefore  the  more 
anxious  as  to  the  means  of  its  right  fulfill- 
ment. 

Long  hours  did  Mabel  sit  by  that  clay-cold 
figure,  planning  various  schemes  of  work,  firom 
all  of  which  considerations  of  youth  or  incom- 
petency turned  her  aside.  Whatever  she  did, 
•he  must  gain  sufficient  for  Nelly's  fit  mainten- 
ance and  education;  and  she  could  think  of 
nothing  that  would  give  her  enough  whereby 
to  live  herself^  and  tenderiy  to  foster  her  precious 
charge.  She  could  not  be  a  governess  ;  her 
own  education  had  been  far  too  meagre  and 
desultory,  interrupted,  too,  so  early  on  account 
of  her  mother^s  long  illness :  the  thing  was 
therefore  impossible — she  must  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  But  to  what  else  ?  Ah,  that  blank 
question  rose  up  like  a  dim  ghost  before  her, 
and  by  its  very  presence  seemed  to  paralyxe  her 
energies.  A  young  girl  who  can  not  be  a  gov- 
erness has  few  other  professions  left  her.  Gov- 
erness, workwoman,  shopwoman — these  are 
nearly  all  the  careers  open  to  the  middle  class, 
until  we  come  to  the  stage  and  its  various 
branches.  And  from  this  small  supply,  Mabel 
must  make  her  choice.  Governess  she  could 
not  be ;  shopwoman  she  would  not  be.  Poor 
Mabel !  Before  she  had  dqne,  this  little  harm- 
less pride  was  burned  out  of  her.  She  used  to 
look  back  on  this  aristocratic  impulse  as  on  a 
child's  feeble  fancy,  and  wonder  how  she  could 
have  been  so  weak,  so  wanting  to  her  nobler 
self,  to  have  cherished  it  for  a  moment.  Needle- 
worker,  then,  must  be  her  profession :  a  badly- 
paid  one  enough,  but  independent,  and  conse- 
quently more  endurable — ^private,  and  conse- 
quently more  respectable  than  many  others. 
For  Mabel  set  great  store  by  the  strictest  fom^s 
of  respectability,  holding  herself  and  her  char- 
acter in  trust  for  her  little  one,  undertaking 
hravely  and  following  cordially  any  professioti 
that  would  support  her  own  life — ^which  was 
Nelly's  capital — under  the  c«indition  oi  perfect 
blamelessness,  according  to  the  world's  code. 

**  Really  very  well  done,"  said  Miss  Priscilla 
Wentworth. 

"  A  trifle  puckered  in  the  gusset,"  said  Miss 
lilias  Wentworth. 


"  Humph !  pretty  fair  for  a  girl  of  the  present 
day,"  said  old  Miss  Wentworth,  gruflHy ;  *'  but 
half  of  it  is  cats'  eyes,  too  !  Ah,  girls !  in  my 
time  young  ladies  could  sew ;  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  call  such  cobbling  as  this  fine 
work." 

Now,  the  three  Miss  Wentworths  were  three 
kind-hearted,  precise,  testy  old  maids ;  horribly 
conventional,  but  really  benevolent  when  you 
got  through  the  upper  crust ;  ever  at  war  with 
themselves,  between  educational  principles  and 
instinctive  impulses;  and  therefore  uncertain 
in  their  actions,  and  capricious  in  their  dedings. 
They  never  passed  a  beggar  without  giving  him 
something ;  but  they  never  gave  him  a  hal^emiy 
without  taking  it  out  in  a  lecture  on  political 
economy.  They  used  to  tell  him  of  his  sin  in 
begging,  and  not  going  to  the  nice  comfortable 
alms-house,  and  all  this  in  the  harshest  language 
and  the  shrillest  voices  imaginable ;  they  threat- 
ened him  with  the  police,  and  hinted  big  terrors 
of  the  lock-up ;  they  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  stocks — a  wretch,  to  leave  his  wife 
and  children,  or  an  unfeeling  monster,  to  drag 
about  his  poor  wife  and  children,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  and  then  they  pointed  out  their  little 
villa,  and  told  him  he  would  find  a  dinner  there. 
And  all  the  while  they  had  been  anathematizing 
him  and  his  ways  so  bitterly,  their  eyes  had 
been  taking  cognizance  of  the  holes  in  his 
jacket,  or  the  wounds  of  his  shoeless  feet,  and 
they  grumbled  among  themselves  as  to  what 
old  clothes  they  were  possessed  of  and  could 
spare  for  the  poor  fellow ;  and  then  they  would 
walk  away,  growling  pleasantly,  satisfied  with 
the  duty  they  had  rendered  to  the  stem  require- 
ments of  political  economy,  and  vowing  the 
man  had  had  such  a  lecture  he  would  never  beg 
again. 

They  had  known  a  little  of  Neil  Preston  in 
his  better  days,  when  he  had  burned  a  great 
blue  and  red  lamp  before  his  door,  and  had 
**  Surgeon,"  dec,  blazoned  in  great  gold  letters 
thereon  ;  and  they  were  glad  to  be  kind,  in  their 
way,  to  his  daughter.  They  were  wise  enough 
to  know  that  money  earned  is  better  than  alms 
received;  so  they  gave  Mabel  work  and  high 
wages,  as  intrinsically  a  more  benevolent  thing 
to  do  than  making  her  presents :  not  that  they 
were  behindhand  in  that  either,  for  many  a 
pretty  firock  and  bonnet  the  Miss  Wentworths 
gave  the  orphans,  though  unfortunately  they 
always  forgot  their  deep  mourning,  and  gave 
them  pink  and  blue  instead  of  black.  Still,  the 
meaning  was  all  the  same ;  and  Mabel  was  just 
as  grateful  as  if  she  could  have  worn  and  looked 
smart  in  their  ribbons  and  flounces,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  sell  them  all,  at  very  small 
prices,  for  one  black  frock  for  pretty  Nelly's 
dancing-lesson  days. 

But  the  Miss  Wentworths,  though  kind,  could 
not  entirely  support  the  sisters.  They  had  a  great 
deal  of  plain  needle-work  to  give  away  among 
them,  certainly ;  but  even  the  plain  needle-work 
of  three  precise  old  maids  must  come  to  an  end 
some  time ;  at  last,  their  new  sets  of  collars  and 
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cuffd — and  those  more  complicated  matter*  itill, 
which  eTery  one  wcar«,  and  no  one  names — 
were  made,  washed,  ironed,  and  put  away  ;  and 
Mabei*s  occupation  was  gone — gone  with  the 
last  half-dozen  long  jean  pockets — ^the  old-fash- 
ioned pockets — ^made  for  Miss  Wentworth.  who, 
as  became  a  partisan  of  the  good  old  times,  dis- 
dained all  modem  inventions,  from  politics  to 
millinery.     Mabel  must,  then,  look  out  for  em- 
ployment dsewhere ;  and  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, and  no  small  trials  both  to  her  dignity 
and  her  resolution,  she  found  a  slop-selling 
shop  that  gave  her  shirts  at  six  cents,  and  other 
articles,  in  proportion,  as  much.     Compelled  by 
poverty,  Mabel  entered  herself  on  their  list,  try- 
ing to  make  the  best  of  her  condition,  and  to  bear 
her  evils  hopefully,  but  failing  sadly  in  her  at- 
tempts at  self-deception.     She  soon  found  that 
as  much  as  the  most  diligent  industiy  and  un- 
I  could  do,  was  not  enough 
I  with  daily  bread ;  not  to 
expensive  requirements  of 
Her  failing  health  and  wast- 
»t  sufficient  offerings  before 
ut  car  of  toil,  to  gain  her 
'  which  they  were  so  cheer- 
dll,  hitherto  she  had  strug- 
gs  now  came  in  as  grand 
onscientious  and  diligent, 
1  fined  for  bad  work  or  un- 
ad  secured  all  her  earnings 
I  she  had  gone,  though  she 
aw  about  her,  that  her  turn 
id  that,  by  some  device,  she 
1  the  power  of  the  overseer, 
de  of  the  books.     She  had 
seen  others  mulcted  of  their  wages  unjustly — 
how  could  she  then  escape  1 

**Tour  work  is  spoiled,**  said  the  overseer  at 
last,  tossing  her  packet  on  the  floor.  "  I  can*t 
receive  it.     You  must  take  it  back." 

It  was  a  white  flowered  waistcoat  he  threw 
down  on  the  dirty  floor :  an  expensive  thing  to 
buy,  and  a  cheap  thing  to  sell — as  Mabel  would 
be  obliged  to  sell  it — to  the  Jews.  "  I  am  very 
sorry,**  stammered  she,  the  blood  rushing  to 
her  face,  for  she  remembered  now  that  the  can- 
dle had  **  guttered'*  last  night  when  she  took  it 
up  stairs  to  hear  Nelly  say  her  prayers,  and  the 
waistcoat  had  been  lying  on  the  table — **  I  am 
very  sorry :  where  is  it  spoiled  1** 

The  man  sprawled  a  grimy  thumb  on  a  mi- 
nute spot  of  grease  by  the  armhole— a  very 
small  spot,  undiscoverable  by  ordinary  eyes, 
and  which  would  have  been  hidden  in  the 
wearing.  His  unwashed  hands  left  a  broad 
dark  marie,  made  purposely,  as  Mabel  saw  too 
weU. 

She  gave  a  little  indignant  cry,  and  snatched 
the  waistcoat  from  him. 

**  It  was  not  so  bad  before !  You  have  ruined 
it  on  purpose  !**  she  said,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face,  and  speaking  passionately. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  strike  her,  but  a  gen- 
eral murmur  among  the  bystanders  stopped 
him.    Like  all  bullies,  he  was  an  arrant  cow- 


ard, and  the  meanest  of  popularity-hunters  as 
well. 

**  You  impudent  wench  !**  he  saM ;  "  if  you 
give  me  another  word  of  your  sauce,  I  will  torn 
you  off  altogether!  Coming  here  with  your 
impertinence  and  fine-lady  airs,  indeed,  as  if 
the  earth  was  not  good  enough  for  yon,  because 
you  were  an  apothecary's  daughter !  I  have  as 
great  a  mind  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life  to  turn 
you  out  of  the  place,  and  never  let  you  set  foot 
in  it  again.  Here,  madam,  take  this  waistcoat 
back,  and  bring  no  more  of  your  airs  and  graces 
here.  A  pale-faced  chit  like  you,  sticking  oat 
against  laws  and  masters. !  What  next,  indeed ! 
You  owe  the  house  three  dollars,  and  thal*s 
letting  you  off  easy,  after  your  impudence,  too. 
Take  care  how  you  pay  it,  for,  by  George,  you 
shall  smart  for  it,  if  you  shirk.  Will  you  take 
the  waistcoat,  I  sayV*  He  seized  her  by  the 
shoulder  roughly,  leaving  the  mark  of  hia  strong 
.clench  on  her  flesh.  The  girl  winced,  and  a 
faint  moan  escaped  her.  There  was  a  general 
ciy ,  and  a  hurried  movement  among  the  women ; 
but  he  turned  round  with  an  oath,  and  silenced 
them.  No  one  knew  whose  turn  would  come 
next ;  and  women,  however  true  in  heart,  are  too 
weak,  in  both  purpose  and  strength,  to  stand 
by  each  other  long  against  a  superior  force.  So 
Mabel  had  to  bear  her  wrongs  undefended. 

She  received  no  wages  that  day,  but  a  large 
packet  of  work,  with  more  yet  to  come,  for  which 
not  one  farthing  would  be  paid  until  her  terrible 
debt  of  three  dollars  was  wiped  off.  And  she 
was  threatened  brutally,  because  she  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  this  man*s  authority. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  father's  death, 
Mabel's  courage  sank.  She  sat  down  on  a  door- 
step in  a  by-street,  and  burst  into  as  bitter  a 
flood  of  tears  as  ever  scalded  the  eyes  of  griev- 
ing womanhood.  In  all  her  trials,  she  had  been 
preserved  from  personal  insult  until  now.  She 
had  been  poor,  and  therefore  she  had  known 
moments  of  anguish  ;  she  had  been  rejected  in 
her  search  after  employment,  and  therefore  she 
had  felt  the  bitterest  pangs  of  disappointment, 
dread,  and  uncertainty ;  but  she  had  ever  been 
respected  as  a  woman.  No  rude  word  or  famil- 
iar look  had  wounded  her  proud  modesty  ;  in 
all  that  regarded  her  condition,  she  had  been 
treated  with  no  less  respect  than  when  in  her 
father's  house.  But  now  this  last  sweet  secret 
boast  was  gone  from  her.  She  had  been  out^ 
raged  and  insulted,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
avenge,  as  there  had  been  no  one  to  defend 
her. 

While  she  sat  there,  weeping  passidnately, 
and  for  once  in  her  life  forgetting  duty  in  feel- 
ing, some  one  spoke  to  her.  Something  in  the 
•ound  of  the  voice — the  tender,  manly  Toice  that 
it  was — ^made  her  look  up!  A  man  of  middle 
age,  with  hair  turning  sUghtly  gray  about  his 
square,  bro^  forehead,  with  a  fine  cheery  look 
in  his  deep-blue  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  smile  about 
his  handsome  mouth — a  man  of  strength  and 
nerve,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  courteous  breed- 
ing on  the  other — stood  before  her«  something 
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in  a  military  attitude,  and  with  much  of  a  pa- 
ternal expression.  *'  Why,  how  now,  my  child, 
what  has  happened  1"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  I"  cried  Mabel,  hur- 
riedly drying  her  eyes,  and  gathering  up  her 
work. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  -my  poor  child,  and 
don't  run  away  £rom  me  yet ;  I  may  be  able  to 
be  of  use  to  you.  Tell  me  who  you  are,  or  at 
least  what  has  happened  to  you."  He  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm,  not  with  any  familiarity,  as 
«uch,  but  with  an  indescribable  something  in  his 
eyes  and  his  touch  that^fabel  felt  she  must  per- 
force confide  in.  She  felt  that  distrust  would 
have  been  affectation :  the  false  modesty  of  the 
prude,  which  creates  the  evil  it  disclaims. 

She  told  her  story,  then,  simply,  and  without 
any  expression  of  sorrow  or  regret.  She  merely 
related  the  facts,  and  left  them  to  be  translated 
according  to  her  hearer's  fancy.  The  stranger's 
hce  showed  how  that  translation  went.  The 
flush  of  indignation,  the  tender  smile  of  pity, 
the  manly  impulse  of  protection,  all  spoke  by 
turns  on  his  forehead  and  round  his  lips ;  and 
when  Mabel  ended,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  and 
placed  in  her  hand  two  half-eagles,  asking,  at 
the  same  time,  the  address  of  the  slop-shop 
where  she  had  been  so  ill-treated.  She  shrunk 
back. 

"  No,  no  !"  she  cried  ;  "  I  can  not  receive 
alms !"  She  let  her  hand  drop,  and  the  gold 
fell  on  the  pavement.  Hastily  stooping  to  pick 
it  up,  une  moment, 

their  1:  n  his,  in  both 

of  his, 

"Y<  aid;  "though 

to  acc<  :  be  to  receive 

alms.  me,  you  can 

not  tel  er  men  ;  and 

you  ai  as  you  would 

treat  c  advise  yon  to 

treat  t  >u  by  offering 

you  ui  kt  least  let  me 

buy  a1  ky  waistcoat, 

which  >  much  trou- 

ble." 

Mabel  smiled  and  blushed.  She  saw  through 
the  delicacy  of  this  feint ;  and,  oh !  how  her 
poor  heart,  bruised  as  it  was  by  the  roughness 
of  the  late  insult,  seemed  to  expand  like  a  flow- 
er in  the  sun  beneath  the  gentleness,  and  ten- 
derness, and  delicacy  of  these  few  words  !  She 
unfolded  her  bundle,  and  produced  the  white- 
flowered  waistcoat ;  tears  in  her  eyes,  smiles 
on  her  lips,  and  the  burning  blood  flushing  in 
her  cheeks.  The  stranger  made  a  pretense  of 
looking  at  it  critically ;  then  forcing  on  her  tlie 
two  coins,  he  declared  that  it  was  worth  much 
more,  and' that  he  would  "keep  it  for  his  best." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  live  1"  he  then 
asked. 

Mabel  hesitated  :  she  looked  troubled. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  kindly;  "and  I 
was  wrong  to  ask  the  question.  Still,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  you  again ;  but  you  are 
right,  quite  right,  to  refbse  it.    I  don't  wish  to 


know  where  you  live ;  it  is  better  net.  God  bless 
you !    Be  a  good  girl,  and  all  will  come  right." 

"  Good-by,  sir,"  said  Mabel,  simply,  looldag 
up  into  his  &ce. 

"  How  great  and  handsome  he  is !"  she 
thought. 

"  What  a  lovely  little  lace !"  said  he,  half- 
aloud ;  "and  what  a  good  expression !  Ah,  she 
is  an  honest  girl,  I  am  sure !"  He  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  street. 
Mabel  watched  his  manly  figure  striding  in  the 
sunshine,  and  a  sharp,  swift  pang  came  over 
her,  to  think  that  she  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time,  perhaps ! 

"And  yet  I  did  right,"  she  said,  turning 
away.  "  What  would  my  poor  father  have  said 
if  1  had  made  friends  with  a  strange  man  in  the 
streets,  and  brought  him  home  to  Nelly  1" 

But  she  remembered  hev  adventure  a  long, 
long  time,  till  the  form  and  features  of  her  un- 
known hero  became  idealized  and  glorified,  and 
he  gradually  took  the  stature  and  divinity  of  a 
heroic  myth  in  her  life.  She  used  to  pray  for 
him  morning  and  evening,  but  at  last  it  was 
rather  as  if  she  prayed  to  him ;  for  by  constantly 
thinking  of  him,  he  had  become,  to  the  dreams 
of  her  brooding  fancy,  like  her  guardian  angel, 
ever  present,  great,  and  helpful. 

When  her  savings  and  the  ten  dollars  firom 
her  unknown  friend  had  gone,  Mabel  was  com- 
pletely at  a  loss.  Slop-working  at  the  prices 
paid  to  her  was  a  mere  waste  of  time ;  yet  how 
to  employ  this  time  more  profitably  1  What  to 
do,  so  that  Nell  might  remain  at  the  school, 
where  she  was  already  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising scholars,  and  held  up  her  head  with  the 
best  of  them  1  Little  did  Nell  think  of  the  bit- 
ter toil,  and  patient,  motherly  care  it  took  to 
keep  her  at  school  and  clothe  her  so  prettily ; 
little  did  she  know  how  dearly  she  bought  those 
approving  smiles,  when  she  brought  home  a  fin- 
vorable  report ;  nor  what  deep  trials  were  turned 
to  blessings  when,  with  all  her  heart  full  of  love, 
and  her  lips  red  with  kisses,  she  would  sit  by 
the  side  of  her  "darling  Mabel,"  and  tell  her 
how  far  she  had  got  in  Fenelon  and  Cramer. 
It  was  better  that  she  knew  nothing.  Mabel 
could  work  so  much  the  more  cheerily  while 
her  favorite  was  in  the  sunshine.  If  Nelly  bor- 
rowed, Mabel  would  have  drooped. 

"  What  to  do  1"  This  was  her  question  one 
day  when  her  last  shilling  had  disappeared  in 
Nelly's  quarter's  school-bill.  Tears  were  rain- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  as  she  thought  of  her 
desolate  condition,  and  her  inability  to  support 
the  weight  of  responsibility  laid  on  her,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  opening  it  with- 
out waiting  for  her  answer.  A  woman,  living 
in  the  same  house,  entered,  "to  borrow  some 
coals."  She  saw  that  Mabel  was  crying ;  and, 
seating  herself  by  her,  she  asked :  "  What 
was  the  matter,  and  how  she  could  comfort 
herl" 

Mabel,  after  a  few  more  questions  put  in  that 
straightforward  voice  which  goes  dir,ect  to  the 
heart,  told  her  little  history ;  in  which  there  was 
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nothing  to  tell  but  the  old  sad  burden  of  poverty 
and  helpleisnesi.  The  woman  listened  to  all 
with  a  careful,  contemplatite  air. 

*'  You  can  do  better  than  thii ,"  she  said,  afler 
a  pause.     "  Can  you  dance  V* 

"  Yes,"  said  Mabel ;  for,  indeed,  this  was  one 
of  the  few  things  she  had  brought  away  from 
school,  where  her  lightness  and  activity  had 
made  her  a  great  favorite  with  the  old  French 
dancing-master. 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  the  woman. 

**  Where  1— what  to  do  1" 

"To   the  Theatre."      Mabel    started. 

"  Does  this  frighten  you  t"  * 

"Yes,  a  great  deal."  She  laughed — not 
scornfully,  but  as  one  who  saw  beyond  and  all 
round  a  subject,  of  which  a  fraction  had  dis- 
turbed the  weak  sight  of  another. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  name  of  a  place,  Mabel 
Preston.  If  you  knew  the  world  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  would  know  that  neither  places  nor 
professions  were  much.  To  a  woman  who  re- 
spects herself,  a  theatre  will  be  as  safe  as  a 
throne.  It  is  the  heart  carried  into  a  thing,  not 
the  thing  itself,  that  degrades."  Mabel  was 
much  struck  with  the  remark.  The  woman 
seemed  so  strong  and  true,  that  somehow  she 
felt  weak  and  childish  beside  her.  She  looked 
into  her  resolute,  honest  face.  Plain  as  it  was 
in  feature,  its  expression  seemed  quite  beauti- 
ful to  Mabel. 

"You  will  be  subject  to  impertinence  and 
tyranny,"  added  the  woman ;  "but  that  all  sub- 
ordinates must  bear.  When  you  carry  home 
your  work,  I  dare  say  you  hear  many  an  oath 
from  the  overseer ;  and  when  you  go  on  in  the 
ballet,  you  will  have  many  a  hard  word  said  to 
you  by  the  ballet-master.  If  your  petticoats  arc 
too  short  or  too  long,  your  stockings  too  pink 
or  too  white,  if  you  are  paler  than  usual  or  red- 
der— any  thing,  in  short,  will  be  made  a  matter 
of  fault-finding  when  the  ballet-master  is  in  a 
bad  humor.  But  show  me  the  inferior  position 
where  you  will  not  be  subject  to  the  same  thing. 
Only  don't  fancy  that  because  you  are  a  ballet- 
dancer  you  must  necessarily  be  corrupt ;  for  I 
tell  you  again,  Mabel,  the  heart  is  a  woman's 
safeguard  of  virtue,  not  her  position.  Good- 
morning.  Think  of  what  I  have  said,  and  if  I 
can  be  of  use  to  you,  tell  me.  You  shall  come 
with  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you.  I  am 
thirty-one,  and  that  is  a  respectable  age  enough." 

And  so  she  left,  smiling,  half-sadly,  and  for- 
getting to  take  her  coals.  When  she  remem- 
bered thei  e. 

Days  pa  Iwelt  with  pain 

and  drea^  t>eing  a  ballet- 

dancer,  or  if  the  Miss 

Wentwon  ould  they  say  1 

She  fougl  i ;  until  at  last 

driven  int  ig  poverty,  she 

went  dow  room,  and  say- 

ing: "Y«  ancer!"  sealed 

in  her  own  mind  her  happiness  and  respectabil- 
ity forever,  but  secured  her  sister's.  Then  Jane 
kissed  her.  and  said :  "  She  was  a  wise  j^irl,  and 


would  be  glad  of  having  made  up  her  mind  to  it 
some  day." 

It  did  not  take  much  teaching  to  bring  Mabel 
to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  ballet-dancer ;  she 
was  almost  equal  to  her  work  at  the  outset. 
The  manager  was  pleased  with  her  beauty  and 
sweet  manners,  the  ballet-master  with  her  dili- 
gence and  conscientiousness ;  and  the  giris  could 
not  find  fault  with  her,  seeing  that  she  left  their 
admirers  alone,  and  did  not  vrish  to  attract  even 
the  humblest.  She  obtained  a  liberal  salaiy«  and 
things  went  on  very  well.  She  made  arrange- 
ments for  Nelly  to  be  a  weekly  boarder  at  her 
school,  so  that  she  might  not  be  left  alone  at 
night  when  she  herself  was  at  the  theatre,  and 
also  to  keep  this  new  profession  concealed  from 
her ;  for  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of 
disgrace  connected  with  it,  though  she  had  as 
yet  found  none  of  the  disagreeables  usual  to 
young  and  pretty  women  behind  the  scenes. 
But  Mabel  was  essentially  a  modest  and  pure- 
minded  girl,  and  virtue  has  a  divinity  which 
even  the  worst  men  respect. 

She  was  sent  for  to  the  Miss  Wentworths. 
Their  nephew,  Captain  John  Wentworth,  lately 
home  from  the  Indies,  wanted  a  new  set  of 
shirts.  Mabel  Preston  was  to  make  them,  and 
to  be  very  handsomely  paid. 

"  Well,  Mabel,  and  how  have  you  been  get- 
ting on  since  we  saw  youl"  asked  old  Miss 
Wentworth,  sharply.  She  was  spreading  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  with  jam  for  her.     . 

"  Very  well  lately,  ma'am,"  answered  Mabel, 
turning  rather  red. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  child  1" 

"  Working,  ma'am." 

"What  at,  Mabel  1"  asked  Miss  Lilias. 

"  Needle-work,  ma'am." 

"  Who  for,  Mabel !"  asked  Miss  Priscilla. 

"A  ready-made  linen-warehouse,  ma'am." 

"  Did  they  give  you  good  wages,  child  ?" 

"  Not  very,"  said  Mabel,  beginning  to  quake 
as  the  catechism  proceeded. 

"  Ugh !  so  I've  heard,"  growled  the  old  lady 
from  behind  her  jam-pot.     "  Wretches  !" 

"  What  did  they  pay  you,  Mabel  1"  Miss 
Priscilla  inquired.  She  was  the  inquiring  mind 
of  the  family. 

"  Six  cents  a  shirt,  ten  cents  for  a  dozen 
collars,  and  so  on,"  answered  Mabel. 

There  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation. 

"Why,  how  have  you  lived  1"  they  all  cried 
at  once. 

Mabel  colored  deeper ;  she  was  silent.  The 
three  old  ladies  looked  at  one  another.  Horri- 
ble thoughts,  misty  and  undefined,  but  terrible 
in  their  forebodings,  crowded  into  those  three 
maiden  heads.  "  Mabel !  Mabel !  what  have 
you  been  about? — why  do  you  blush  sol — 
where  did  you  get  your  money  1"  they  cried 
all  together. 

Mabel  saw  they  were  rapidly  condemning  her. 
Miss  Wentworth  had  left  off  spreading  the  jam, 
and  Miss  Lilias  had  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  She  looked  up  plaintively :  "  I  am  a  bal- 
let-dancer," she  said,  modestly,  and  courteiit^ 
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The  three  old  Udiea  gave  each  a  little  acieam. 
**  A  ballet-dancer !''  cried  the  eldest. 
''  With  such  short  petticoats,  Mabel  ."*  said 
Miss  Lilias,  reproachfully. 

**  Dancing  in  public  on  one  toe  !"  exclaimed 
Miss  P^risciUa,  holding  up  her  hands.  And  then 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen.  After  a  time  they  all  left  the  room, 
and  consulted  among  themselves  secretly,  in  a 
dark  closet  by  the  stairs,  with  much  unfeigned 
sorrow,  and  many  pathetic  expressions,  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  en- 
courage such  inmiorality,  and  that  Mabel  must 
be  fort>idden  the  house  under  all  the  penalties 
of  the  law.  They  were  very  sorry ;  but  it  must 
be  so.  It  was  a  duty  owing  to  society,  and  must 
be  performed  at  all  sacrifices  of  personal  liking 
and  natural  inclination. 

They  went  back  to  the  parlor  in  procession. 

**  We  are  very  sorry,  Mabel  Preston,"  began 
Miss  Wentworth,  speaking  far  less  gruffly  than 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  been  praising 
her,  for  the  poor  old  lady  was  really  touched — 
*'  we  are  very  sony  that  you  have  so  disgraced 
yourself  as  you  have  done.  No  modest  woman 
could  go  on  the  stage.  We  thought  better  of 
you.  We  have  done  as  much  for  you  as  we 
could ;  and  I  think  if  you  had  consulted  our 
feelings — ^" 

"Yes,  consulted  our  feelings,"  interrupted 
Miss  Lilias. 

''  And  asked  our  advice,"  said  Miss  PrisciUa, 
sharply. 

**  You  would  not  have  done  such  a  wicked 
thing,"  continued  old  Miss  Wentworth,  consid- 
erably strengthened  by  these  demonstrations. 
"  However,  it  is  too  late  to  say  any  thing  about 
it.  The  thing  is  over  and  done.  But  you  can 
not  expect  us  to  countenance  such  proceedings. 
We  are  very  sorry  for  you,  but  you  must  get 
work  elsewhere.  We  can  not  have  our  nephew. 
Captain  John  Wentworth's  shirts,  made  by  a 
ballet-dancer.  It  would  be  setting  a  young  man 
fax  too  bad  an  example."  (Captain  John  was 
past  forty,  but  still  "our  boy"  in  his  old  aunt's 
parlance). 

Mabel  courtesied,  and  said  nothing.  Her 
modest  face  and  humble  manner  touched  the 
ladies. 

*'  Here,"  said  Miss  Wentworth,  thrusting  into 
her  hand  the  broadband  butter,  "take  this:  we 
.  won't  part  in  unkindness  at  any  rate." 

Mabel  kissed  the  shriveled  hand  of  the  good 
old  soul,  and  then  in  all  haste  withdrew.  She 
Celt  the  choking  tears  swelling  in  her  throat,  and 
she  did  not  wish  them  to  be  seen.  "  She  did 
aot  want  her  reinstatement  because  she  was 
weak  and  whining,"  she  said  to  herself;  while 
the  maiden  aimts  spoke  sorrowfully  of  her  fall, 
knd  said  among  themselves,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  boy,  they  would  not  have  dis- 
missed her — but  a  young  officer,  and  a  ballet- 
dancer  ! 

Mabel,  shutting  the  little  green  gate  of  the 
pretty  villa,  met  a  hand  on  the  latch  at  the  same 
moment  with  her  ovm.    She  started,  and  there, 


smiling  into  her  eyes,  was  the  brave,  manly, 
noble  face  of  her  unknown  friend. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  sir,"  said  Mabel 
hurriedly,  before  she  had  given  herself  time  to 
think  or  to  recollect  herself 

"  Thank  you.  Then  you  have  not  forgotten 
mel"  he  answered,  with  a  gentle  look  and  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"The  poor  never  forget  their  benefactors,*' 
said  Mabel. 

"  Pshaw !  what  a  foolish  expression  !" 

"  It  is  a  true  one,  sir." 

"Well,  Willi,  don't  call  me  a  benefactor,  if 
you  please.  I  hate  the  word.  And  how  has 
the  world  been  using  you  these  three  months  t 
It  is  just  three  months  since  I  saw  you  las^ — 
did  you  know  that  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Mabel — this  time  rather  below 
her  breath. 

"  Well,  how  have  you  been  getting  on  V* 

"  Badly  at  first,  sii^-better  now." 

"  Better  1  Come,  that's  well !  What  are  you 
doingi" 

"Dancing  at  the Theatre,"  said  Mabel 

with  a  sudden  flush ;  and  she  looked  up  full 
into  his  face,  as  if  determined  to  be  indifferent 
and  unconscious.  The  look  was  caught  and  un- 
derstood. 

"  A  hazardous  profession,"  he  said  gravely, 
but  veiy  kindly. 

"A  disgraceful  one.  I  know  it,"  she  an- 
swered, a  cloud  of  bitterness  hurrying  over  her 
eyes.  , 

" Disgraceful  1    No,  no!" 

"  It  is  thought>fo." 

"  That  depends  on  the  individual.  I  for  one 
don't  think  it  disgraceful.  Men  of  the  world — I 
mean  men  who  understand  huipan  nature — 
know  that  no  profession  of  itself  degrades  any 
one.  If  you  are  an  honest-hearted  woman,  bal- 
let-dancing will  not  make  you  any  thing  else." 

"  Women  don't  look  at  it  in  this  light,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  Well,  what  then  1  The  whole  world  is  not 
made  up  of  women.  There  is  something  ha 
higher  than  regard  for  prejudices,  however  re- 
spectable, or  for  ignorance,  however  innocent." 

"  Yet  we  live  by  the  opinion  of  women,"  re- 
turned Mabel. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  are  alluding  to.  You  are 
not  talking  abstract  philosophy,  that  is  plain. 
What  has  happened  to  you  1" 

"My  new  profession,  undertaken  for  my  sis- 
ter's sake,  and  entered  into  solely  as  a  means 
of  subsistence — as  my  only  means  of  subsistence 
— ^has  so  damaged  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
that  I  have  lost  my  best  friends  by  it." 

"  Tell  me  the  particulars." 

"The  three  old  ladies  at  the  villa—" 

"  Ha,  ah !"  said  the  stranger. 

"They  have  been  long  kind  to  me.  They 
were  to  give  me  some  work  to-day,  for  Uieir 
nephew,  a  captain  from  India ;  and  when  they 
knew  that  I  was  on  the  stage — for  they  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  could  not  tell  a 
story — they  forbade  me  the  house,  and  took 
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awaj  the  work.    I  can  not  blame  them.    They 
are  particular,  innocent   old  women,  and   of 
coarse  it  seemed  very  dreadful  to  them." 
♦*And  their  nephew  t" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  him.     I 
neyer  saw  him,"  she  answered  carelessly. 
"Indeed!"  muttered  the  stranger. 
**  He  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
"That  I  can  swear  to!"  he  said  below  his 
breath. 

'*  But  they  seemed  to  think  worse  of  it,  be- 
cause I  was  to  have  worked  for  him.  They  said 
it  would  set  him  such  a  bad  example,  if  a  ballet- 
dancer  was  allowed  to  do  his  work." 

The  stranger  burst  into  a  large  manly  laugh ; 
then  suddenly  changing  to  the  most  gentle  ten- 
derness of  manner,  he  began  a  long  lecture  on 
her  sensitiveness,  and  the  necessity  there  was, 
in  her  circumstances,  of  doing  what  she  thought 
good,  and  being  what  she  thought  right,  inde- 
pendent of  every  person  in  the  world.  And 
speaking  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  her 
lodgings :  he  had  not  finished  his  lecture,  so  he 
went  in.  Mabel  felt  as  if  she  knew  him  so  well 
now,  that  she  did  not  oppose  his  entering.  He 
was  like  her  father,  or  an  old  friend. 

The  cleanliness,  modesty,  and  propriety  of 
that  little  room  pleased  him  very  much — it  was 
all  such  an  index  of  a  pure  heart  untouched  by 
a  most  dangerous  calling ;  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
fUlI  light,  just  opposite  to  him,  and  he  could  see 
her  fresh  fair  face  in  every  line,  he  thought  he 
ehad  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  Madonna  head 
than  hers,  and  never  met  more  sweet,  pure,  and 
innocent  eyes.     He  was  grieved  at  her  position 
— ^not  but  that  she  would  weather  all  its  shoals 
and  rocks  bravely ;  still  men  do  not  like  young 
girls  to  be  even  tried.     There  is  something  in 
the  very  fact  of  trial  which  wounds  the  manly 
stinct  is  to  protect.     He  was 
n  Mabel-^he  was  sorry  to  leave 
nothing  like  a  young  sister  to 
»t  nineteen,  and  he  was  forty- 
ht  well  feel  paternally  toward 
like  to  take  her  under  his  care, 
■om  all  the  ills  of  life.    He  was 
,  and  interested  in  her,  that  he 
1  soon  to  see  her ;  his  counsel 
might  be  of  use  to  her,  and  his  friendship  might 
comfort  her,  and  make  her  feel  less  lonely.     He 
was  quite  old  enough  to  come  and  see  her  with 
perfect  propriety— he  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.     And  so,  with  all  the  gentleness  of  a 
brave  man,  he  left  her,  after  a  very  long  visit, 
bearing  with  him  her  grateful  thanks  for  his 
kindness,  and  modest  hope  to  see  him  "  when 
it  should  suit  his  convenience  to  call  again ;  but 
he  was  not  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  it." 
And  again  and  again  he  came,  sometimes 
staying  hours  on  hours,  sometimes  tearing  him- 
self forcibly  away  after  he  had  been  there  a  few 
minutes.     His  manner  took  an  undefinable  tone 
of  tenderness  and  respect ;  he  ceased  to  treat 
her  as  a  child,  and  paid  her  the  subtle  homage 
of  an  inferior.    He  left  off  calling  her  '*  Mabel,*' 
**my  child,"  "poor  girl,"  dtc.,  and  forbade  her, 


almost  angrily,  to  call  him  "cirf"  but  he  did 
not  tell  her  his  name;  that  seemed  to  be  a 
weighty  secret,  religiously  gusrdod,  to  which 
not  the  smallest  clew  was  given  her.  And  she 
never  sought,  or  wished  to  discover  it.  Her 
whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  her  enthusiastic 
reverence  and  devotion  for  him ;  and  whatever 
had  been  his  will,  she  would  have  respected  and 
fulfUled  it. 

This  went  on  for  monthe.  He  probed  her 
character  to  its  inmost  depths ;  he  taught  her 
mind,  and  strengthened -it  in  every  way.  By 
turns  her  teacher  and  her  servant,  their  intimacy 
had  a  peculiar  character  of  romance,  to  which 
his  concealed  name  gave  additional  coloring. 
She  did  not  know  if  he  loved  her,  or  if,  in  mar- 
rying her,  he  would,  as  the  world  calls  it,  ho- 
nor her ;  she  did  not  know  their  mutual  posi- 
tions, nor  had  he  ever  given  her  a  hint  as  to  his 
"intentions."  Many  things  seemed  to  tell  her 
that  he  loved  her ;  Uien,  again,  his  cold,  calm, 
fatherly  words — his  quiet  descriptions  of  her 
future  prospects — his  matrimonial  probabifities 
for  her — all  said  in  the  calmest  tone  of  voice, 
made  her  blush  at  her  own  vanity,  and  say  t« 
herself:  "  He  can  not  love  me !"  Time  went 
on,  dragging  MabePs  heart  deeper  into  the  tor- 
ture into  which  this  uncertainty  had  cast  it,  till 
at  last  her  health  and  spirits  both  began  to  suf^ 
fer;  and  one  day  when,  sick  and  weary,  she 
turned  sadly  from  her  Ufe,  and  only  longed  U 
die,  she  shrank  from  her  lover's  presence,  and. 
wholly  overpowered,  besought  him  passionately 
to  leave  her,  and  never  see  her  more. 

Then  the  barrier  of  silence  was  cast  down ; 
the  rein  of  months  was  broken ;  and  the  love 
hitherto  held  in  such  strict  check  of  speech  and 
feeling,  flung  aside  its  former  rales,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  the  heart  6f  its  new  life.  Then 
Mabel  knew  who  was  her  friend,  and  what  had 
kept  him  silent — how  his  grave  years  seemed 
so  ill  to  accord  with  her  fresh  youth  as  to  make 
her  life  a  sacrifice  if  given  up  to  him — and  how 
he  feared  to  ask  her  for  that  sacrifice,  until  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  she  loved  him  as  he 
found  she  did — then,  he  who  knelt  at  her  feet, 
or  pressed  her  to  his  heart  altemately,  who 
claimed  tol>e  her  future  husband,  laying  fortune 
and  untarnished  name  in  her  lap,  and  only  ask- 
ing to  share  them  with  her,  whispered  the  name 
she  was  to  bear.  Then  Mabel,  all  her  former 
troubles  ended,  found  a  new  source  of  disquiet 
opened,  as,  hiding  her  face,  all  trembling  on  his 
shoulder,  she  said :  "  But  the  Miss  Wentworths, 
beloved,  how  will  they  receive  me  t" 

"As  my  wife,  Mabel,  and  as  their  niece!" 
And  then  he  pressed  his  first  kiss  on  her  blush- 
ing brow,  and  silently  asked  of  God  to  bless  her. 

He  was  so  positive  that  his  aunts  would  do 
all  that  was  pleasing  to  him,  and  so  hopeful  of 
their  love  for  her,  that  at  last  Mabel's  forebod- 
ings were  conquered,  and  she  believed  in  the 
future  with  him.  But  they  were  wrong,  for  the 
old  ladies  would  neither  receive  nor  recognize 
her.  It  was  years  before  they  forgave  her ;  not 
until  poor  little  Nelly  died,  just  as  she  was  en- 
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tering  womanhood,  and  Mabel  had  a  lerere  ill- 
ness in  consequence ;  their  woman's  hearts  were 
touched  then,  and  they  wrote  to  her,  and  for- 
gave her,  though  **  she  had  been  so  ungrateful 
to  them  as  to  take  in  their  nephew.  Captain 
John,  when  he  came  from  the  Indies.**  But 
Mabel  did  not  quarrel  with  the  form ;  she  wa« 
too  happy  to  see  the  peace  of  the  family  restor- 
ed, to  care  for  the  tenacious  pride  of  the  old 
ladies.  She  rerenged  herself  by  making  them 
all  love  her  like  their  own  child,  so  that  even 
Miss  PrisciUa  thought  her  quite  correct  enough ; 
and  Miss  Wentworth,  on  her  death-bed,  told 
Captain  John,  that  he  had  been  a  very  fortunate 
man  in  his  wife,  and  Uiat  she  hoped  Ood  would 
bless  him  only  in  proportion  as  he  was  a  good 
husband  to  his  dear  Mabel. 

And  Mabel  found  that  what  Jane  Thornton 
lufid  said  to  her,  when  she  came  to  borrow  coals 
from  her  slop-working  sister,  was  true.  It  is 
not  the  profession  that  degrades,  but  the  heart 
The  most  despised  calling  may  be  made  honor- 
able by  the  honor  of  its  profisssors ;  nor  will 
any  manner  of  work  whatsoever  corrupt  the 
nature  which  is  intrinsically  pure.  The  ballet- 
daiicer  may  be  as  high-minded  as  the  governess ; 
the  slop-worker  as  noble  as  the  artist.  It  is  the 
heart,  the  mind,  the  intention,  carried  into  work 
which  degrades  or  ennobles  the  character ;  for 
to  the  **pure  all  things  are  pure,**  and  to  the 
impure,  all  things  are  occasions  of  still  further 
evil. 


BLEAK  HOUSE.* 

BT  CHARLBS  DICKBNS. 

CHAPTER  LIV.— SpBtNOiifO  a  Mirb. 

REFRESHED  bysIeep^Mr.Bucket  rises  betimes 
in  the  morning  and  prepares  for  a  field-day. 
Smartened  up  by  the  aid  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a 
wet  hair-bnuh,  with  which  instrumeni  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony  he  lubricates  such  thin  locks 
as  remain  to  him  after  his  life  of  severe  study, 
Mr.  Bucket  la3rs  in  a  breakfast  of  two  mutton 
chops,  as  a  foundation  to  work  upon,  together 
with  tea,  eggs,  toast,  and  marmalade  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale.  Having  much  enjoyed  these 
streng^ening  matters,  and  having  held  subtle 
conference  with  his  familiar  finger,  he  confiden- 
tially instructs  Mercury  "just  to  mention  quietly 
to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  that  whenever 
he*s  ready  for  me,  Vm  ready  for  him.**  A  gra- 
cious message  being  returned  that  Sir  Leicester 
win  expedite  his  dressing  and  join  Mr.  Bucket  in 
the  library  within  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Bucket  repairs 
to  that  apartment,  and  stands  before  the  fire  Mrith 
his  finger  on  his  chin  looking  at  the  blazing  coals. 
Thoughtful  Mr.  Bucket  is,  as  a  man  may  be, 
with  weighty  work  to  do,  but  composed,  sure, 
confident.  From  the  expression  of  his  face  he 
might  be  a  famous  whist-player  for  a  large  stake 
— say  a  hundred  g^uineas  certain — with  the  game 
in  his  hand,  but  with  a  high  reputation  involved 
in  his  playing  his  hand  out  to  the  last  card  in  a 
masterly  way.     Not  in  the  least  anxious  or  dis- 


*  ContlniMd  from  tbe  July  Number. 


torbed  is  Mr.  Bucket  when  Sir  Leicester  appean, 
but  he  eyes  the  baronet  aside  as  he  eomes  along 
to  his  easy  chair,  wK^  that  observant  gravity  of 
yesterday,  in  which  there  might  have  been  yester- 
day, but  for  the  audadty  of  the  idea,  a  touch  of 
oompasslon. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  officer, 
but  I  am  rather  later  than  my  usual  hour  this 
morning.  I  am  not  well.  The  agitation,  and 
the  indignation  from  which  I  have  recency  suf- 
fered, have  been  too  much  for  me.  I  am  subject 
to— gout.**  Sir  Leicester  was  going  to  say  indis- 
position, and  would  have  said  it  to  anybody  elsoy 
but  Mr.  Bucket  palpably  knows  all  about  it ;  **  and 
recent  circumstances  have  brought  it  on.** 

As  he  takes  his  seat  with  some  difficulty,  and 
with  an  air  of  pain,  Mr.  Bucket  draws  a  littie 
nearer,  standing  with  one  of  his  large  hands  on 
the  library  table. 

"  I  am  not  aware,  officer,**  Sir  Leicester  ob- 
serves, raising  his  eyea  to  his  face,  "  whether  you 
wish  us  to  be  alone,  but  that  is  as  you  please. 
If  you  do,  well.  If  not,  Miss  Dedlock  would  be 
interested—**     ^ 

"  Why  Sir  Leicester  Bedlock,  Baronet,*'  returns 
Mr.  Bucket,  with  his  head  persuasively  on  one 
side,  and  his  forefinger  pendant  at  one  ear  like  an 
ear-ring,  "  we  can't  be  too  private  just  at  present. 
Yon  will  presently  see  that  we  can't  be  too  private. 
A  lady,  under  any  circumstances,  and  espeoially 
in  "Misa  Dedlock's  elevated  station  of  nOciety,  canH 
but  be  agreeable  to  me ;  but  speaking  without  a 
view  to  myself,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  assuring 
you  that  I  know  we  ean*t  be  too  private." 

"  That  is  enough.** 

"  So  much  so.  Sir  Leicester  Bedlock,  Baronet," 
Mr.  Bucket  pursues,  "  that  I  was  on  iht  point  of 
asking  your  permission  to  turn  ^e  key  in  the 
door.** 

"By  aU  means.*'  Mr.  Bucket  skillfully  and 
softly  takes  that  precaution ;  stooping  on  his  knee 
for  a  moment,  from  mere  force  of  habit,  so  to  adjust 
the  key  in  the  lock  as  that  no  one  shall  peep  in 
from  the  outer  side. 

"Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  mentioned 
yesterday  evening,  tiiat  I  wanted  but  a  very  little 
to  complete  this  case.  I  have  now  completed  it, 
and  collected  proof  against  ^e  person  who  did 
this  crime.** 

"Against  the  soldier?" 

"  No,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock ;  not  the  soldier  ?'^ 

Sir  Leicester  looks  astounded,  and  inquires,  "Is 
the  man  in  custody  ?" 

Mr.  Bucket  tells  him  after  a  pause,  "  It  was 
a  woman.** 

Sir  Leicester  leans  back  in  his  chair,  and  breath- 
lessly ejaculates,  "  Good  Ood  f ** 

"Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,*'  Mr. 
Bucket  begins,  standing  over  him  with  one  hand 
on  the  library-table,  and  the  forefinger  of  the 
other  in  impressive  use,  "  it's  my  duty  to  prepare 
you  for  a  train  of  circumstances  that  may,  and  I 
g^  so  far  as  to  say  that  vnll,  give  you  a  shock. 
But,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  you  are  a 
gentldDoan,  and  I  know  what  a  gentlemjui  is,  and 
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te  W  iniirtrid  oa  fMt,  jo«  nttrilly  tkaik  «€ 

■nriwtwi  o^  yoan,  s«^  to  JhIom  Cwir,  not  to 
fo  htjtmd  himk,  hmwt  hotm€  tint  U0W ;  yw  le- 
OMOibcr  aecccs  of  'cnt  tint  wimU  ksve  bofae  it 
wcU  ;  sad  joa  bear  ii  welt  on  tfaeir  >onomit»,  aai 
to  wiwlam  tJM  ChsiIj  cpedit.  T1uU*f  the  waf 
f<m  affae,  sad  duU^i  tJM  wsj  yoa  act,  Sir  Lci> 
cegter  hedkitk.  Bonnets" 

Sir  hek«9ttTf  kaiuDf  baefc  ia  Us  chaif^  sad 
fn^iof  tb«  eibowi,  ate  kwkmf  at  him  wilk  a 
ttUmy  iaca. 

"  5oir,  Sir  Ldeestcr  Dedlock,"  pfoceeda  Mr. 
Bucket,  '^  ihna  prepaiinf  yoo,  let  me  Wf  of  jroa 
oot  to  trooUe  your  miad  lor  »  momeat  aa  to  any 
tbtng  ha/rtDg  coom  to  my  kDowledge.  I  know  ao 
mneh  about  ao  many  eharaeteva,  hi^  aod  knr, 
that  a  pieoe  of  in^Hny,  more  or  1«m,  doa't  sigiufy 
a  atraw.  I  dooU  anppoae  there*!  a  more  on  the 
board  thst  would  anrpriae  me  ;  aod  aa  to  thia  or 
that  more  hATiog  takes  place,  why,  my  kzK>wiDf 
it  ia  DO  odda  at  all ;  any  poiaible  more  whAterer, 
provided  it'a  in  a  wrong  direction,  being  »  proba- 
ble more  according  to  mj  experience.  Therefore 
what  I  say  to  yoa^  Sir  Leiceater  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
ia,  donH  yoo  go  and  let  yooraelf  be  pot  oot  of  the 
way  becaoae  of  ray  knowing  any  thing  of  your 
family  afiain." 

*'  I  thank  yon  lor  yooi  preparation,"  retuma 
Sir  Leicester^  after  aailence,  in  that  moring  hand, 
foot,  and  leatnre ;  *'  which  I  hope  ia  not  neceaaary, 
though  I  give  it  merit  lor  being  well  intended. 
Be  ao  good  aa  to  go  on.  Also'' — Sir  Leiceater 
aeema  to  ahrink  in  Uie  shadow  of  his  figure — 
*'  also,  to  take  a  seat,  if  yon  have  no  objection." 

'*None  at  alL"  Mr.  Bucket  brings  a  chair. 
*^Now,  Sir  Leiceater  Dedlock,  Baronet,  with  thia 
short  preiace,  I  come  to  the  point.  Lady  Ded- 
lock—" 

Sir  Leicester  raises  himself  in  his  sea^  and 
atares  at  him  fiercely.  Mr.  Bucket  brings  the  fin- 
ger into  play  aa  an  emollient. 

*'  Lady  Dedlock,  yon  aee,  she^s  muTcrsally  ad- 
mired. That^s  what  her  ladyship  is ;  she^s  uni- 
versally admired,"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"I  would  greatly  prefer,  officer,"  Sir  Leicester 
rttums,  stiffly,  '^  my  Lady^s  name  being  entirely 
omitted  from  this  discussion." 

"  So  would  I,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
but — it's  impossible." 

"Impossible?" 

Mr.  Bucket  shakes  his  relentless  bead. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it's  altogether 
impowible.  What  I  hare  got  to  say  is  about 
her  Ladyship.     She  is  the  pivot  it  all  turns  on." 

"Officer,"  retorts  Sir  Leicester,  with  a  fiery 
eye,  and  a  quivering  lip,  "  you  know  your  duty. 
Do  your  duty ;  but  be  careful  not  to  overstep  it. 
I  would  not  sufler  it.  I  would  not  endure  it. 
Tou  bring  my  Lady's  name  into  this  communica- 


toiMt,  yet  atiiv^  t»  be  atiO,  Ml.  Pnrfcf  r  i 


""If  he  had  dared  to  fanntii  tbem  to  me,  air-> 
he  never  did— I  wonU  kavo  kilc4  him 
myselfr  exdaima  Sir  Leseealer.  sniking  hia  hadd 
opontbetaUe.  Bnt  in  the  very  heat  and  tey 
of  the  act  be  ato^  fixed  by  ^e  knowing  cy«s  of 
Mr.  BncfceC,  whooe  fimdhigu  is  slowly  going,  and 
who,  with  mingled  oonfidenee  ai 


"^  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  the  deceased  Mr.  Talk, 
inghom  waa  deep  and  dooe,  and  what  he  fnDy 
had  in  his  mind  in  the  very  begimung  I  can't 
quite  take  opon  myself  to  say.  Bat  I  know  from 
hia  Ilpa.  that  he  long  ago  aospected  Lady  Ded- 
lock of  having  discovered  through  the  sight  of 
some  handwriting  in  this  very  boose,  and  when 
yoo  yooraelf  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  were  present 
— the  existence,  in  great  part,  of  a  certain  per* 
aon,  who  had  been  her  lover  before  yoo  courted 
her,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  her  husband ;' ' 
Mr.  Bucket  stops  and  reflects,  "ought  to  have 
been  her  husband;  not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  know 
from  his  lips  that  when  that  person  soon  after- 
ward died,  he  suspected  Lady  Dedlock  of  visiting 
his  wretched  lodging,  and  his  wretcheder  grave, 
alone  and  in  secret.  I  know  from  my  own  inqui- 
ries, and  through  my  eyes  and  ears,  that  Lady 
Dedlock  did  make  such  visit  in  the  dress  of  her 
own  maid;  for  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
employed  me  to  reckon  up  her  ladyship — if  you'll 
excuae  my  making  use  of  the  terra  we  commonly 
employ — and  I  reckoned  her  up,  so  Car,  completely. 
I  confronted  the  maid,  in  the  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  with  a  witness  who  had  been 
Lady  Dedlock's  guide,  and  there  couldn't  be  the 
ahadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  had  wom  the  young 
woman's  dress,  unknown  to  her.  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  did  endeavor  to  pave  the 
way  a  little  toward  these  unpleasant  disclosures 
yesterday,  by  saying  that  very  strange  things 
happen  even  in  high  families  sometimes.  All 
this  has  happened  in  your  own  family,  and 
through  your  own  Lady.  It's  my  belief  that  the 
deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom  followed  up  these  in- 
quiries to  the  hour  of  h,i8  death,  and  that  he  aod 
Lady  Dedlock  even  had  bad  blood  between  them 
upon  the  matter  that  very  night.  Now,  only 
you  put  that  to  Lady  Dedlock,  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock, Baronet,  and  ask  her  Ladyship  whether, 
even  after  he  had  left  here,  she  didn't  go  down 
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to  bis  ohambera  with  the  intontion  of  laying  some- 
thing further  to  him,  dressed  in  a  loose  black 
mantle  with  a  deep  fringe  to  it.'^ 

Sir  Leicester  sits  like  a  statue,  gazing  at  the 
eruel  finger  that  is  Heeling  the  tenderest  recesses 
of  his  heart. 

^^  You  put  that  to  her  Ladyship,  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronefc,  from  me,  Inspector  Bucket  of 
the  Detective.  And  if  her  Ladyship  makes  any 
difficulty  about  admitting  of  it,  you  tell  her  that 
it's  no  use  -,  Uiat  Inspector  Bucket  knows  it,  and 
knows  that  she  passed  the  soldier,  as  you  called 
him  (though  he's  not  in  the  army  now),  and 
knows  that  she  knows  she  passed  him,  on  the 
staircase.  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
why  do  I  relate  aU  this  ?" 

Sir  Leicester,  who  has  ooTered  his  face  Mrith* 
his  hands,  uttering  a  single  groan,  requests  him 
to  pause  for  a  moment.  By-and-by,  he  takes  his 
hands  away,  and  so  preserves  his  dignity  and 
outward  calmness,  Uiough  there  is  ne  more  color 
in  his  face  than  in  his  white  hair,  that  Mr.  Bucket 
is  a  little  awed  by  him.  Something  frozen  and 
fixed  is  upon  his  manner,  over  and  above  its  usual 
spell  of  haughtiness^  and  Mr.  Bucket  soon  detects 
an  unusual  slowness  in  his  speech,  with  now  and 
then  a  curious  trouble  in  beginning,  which  occa- 
sions him  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds.  With  such 
sounds  he  now  breaks  silence;  soon,  however, 
oontrolling  himself  to  say  that  he  does  not  com- 
prehend why  a  gentleman  so  faithful  and  zealous 
as  the  late  Mr.  Tulkinghom  should  have  conmiu- 
nicated  to  him  nothing  of  this  painfhl,  this  dis- 
tressing, this  unlooked-for,  this  overwhelming, 
thii  incredible  intelligence. 

^*  Again,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  re- 
turns Mr.  Bucket,  ^*put  it  to  her  Ladyship  to 
clear 'that  up.  Put  it  to  her  Ladyship,  if  you 
think  right,  from  Laspector  Bucket  of  the  Detect- 
iTC.  Then  you'll  find,  or  I'm  much  mistaken, 
that  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom  had  the  inten- 
tion of  communicating  the  whole  to  you  as  soon 
as  he  considered  it  ripe,  and  furUier,  that  he  had 
given  her  Ladyship  so  to  understand.  Why,  he 
might  have  been  going  to  reveal  it  on  the  very 
morning  when  I  examined  the  b9dy  !  Tou  don't 
know  what  I'm  going  to  say  and  do  five  minutes 
from  this  present  time.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet  j  and  supposing  I  was  to  be  picked  ofi" 
now,  you  might  wonder  why  I  hadn't  done  it, 
don't  you  see?" 

True.  Sir  Leicester,  avoiding,  with  soma  trou- 
ble, those  obtrusive  sounds,  says,  *^  True."  At 
this  juncture,  a  considerable  noise  of  Voices  is 
heard  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Bucket,  after  listening, 
goes  to  the  library-door,  softly  unlocks  and  opens 
it,  and  listens  again.  Then  he  draws  in  his  head, 
and  whispers,  hurriedly,  but  composedly,  "Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  this  unfortunate  fiam- 
ily  affair  has  taken  air,  as  I  expected  it  might; 
the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom  being  took  away 
so  sudden.  The  chance  to  hu^  it  up,  is  to  let 
in  these  people  now  in  a  wrangle  with  your  foot- 
men. Would  you  mind  sitting  quiet— on  the 
family  account— while  I  reckon  'em  up?  and 


would  you  just  throw  in  a  word  when  I  seem^o 
ask  yon  for  it?" 

Sir  Leicester  indistinctly  answers,  "Officer. 
The  best  you  can,  the  best  you  can !"  and  Mr. 
Bucket,  with  a  nod  and  a  sagacious  crook  of  the 
forefinger,  slips  down  into  the  hall,  where  the 
voices  quickly  die  away.  He  is  not  long  in  re- 
turning a  few  paces  ahead  of  Mercury  and  a 
brother  deity,  also  powdered,  and  in  peach-blos- 
som smalls,  who  bear  between  them  a  chair  in 
which  is  an  incapable  old  man.  Another  man 
and  two  women  come  behind.  Directing  the 
pitching  of  the  chair,  in  an  able  and  easy  man- 
ner, Mr.  Bucket  dismisses  the  Mercuries  and  locks 
the  door  again.  Sir  Leicester  looks  on  at  this 
invasion  of  the  sacred  precincts  with  an  icy 
stare. 

"  Now,  perhaps  you  may  know  me,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  sajrs  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  confidential 
voice.  "  I  am  Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detect- 
ive,  and'  this,"  producing  the  tip  of  his  conven- 
ient little  staff  from  his  breast-pocket,  "  is  my 
authority.  Now  you  wanted  to  see  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet.  Tou  do  see  him,  and  mind 
you  it  ain't  every  one  as  is  admitted  to  that  honor. 
Your  name,  old  gentleman,  is  Smallweed ;  that's 
what  your  name  is,  I  know  it  well." 

"  Well,  and  you  never  heard  any  harm  of  it !" 
cries  Mr.  Smallweed  in  a  shrill  loud  voice. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  why  they  killed 
the  celebrated  pig,  do  you?"  retorts  Mr.  Bucket, 
with  a  steadfrtft  look,  but  without  loss  of  tem- 
per. 

"No!" 

"  Why,  they  kiUed  him"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "on 
account  of  his  having  so  much  cheek.  Don't 
you  get  into  the  same  position,  because  it  isn't 
worthy  of  you.  You  ain't  in  the  habit  of  convert 
ing  with  a  deaf  person,  are  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  snarls  Mr.  SmaUweed,  '^my  wife's 
deaf." 

"  That  accounts  for  your  pitching  your  voice 
so  high.  But  as  she  ain't  here,  pitch  it  an  oc- 
tave or  two  lower,  will  you,  and  I'll  not  only  be 
obliged  to  you,  but  it'll  do  you  more  credit,"  says 
Mr.  Bucket.  "This  other  gentleman  is  in  the 
preaching  line,  I  think  ?" 

"Name  of  Cbadband,"  Mr.  Smallweed  puts 
in,  speaking  henceforth  in  a  much  lower  key. 

"  Once  had  a  friend  and  brother  sergeant  of  the 
same  name,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  offering  his  liand, 
"and  consequently  feel  a  liking  for  it.  Mrs. 
Chadbaod,  no  doubt?'* 

"And  Mrs.  Snagsby,"  Mr.  SmaUweed  intro- 
duces. 

"  Husband  a  law  stationer,  and  a  friend  of  my 
own,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "Love  him  like  a 
brother  I    Now,  what's  up  ?" 

"  Do  you  .mean  what  business  have  we  come 
upon?"  Mr.  Smallweed  asks,  a  little  dashed  by 
the  suddenness  of  this  turn. 

"  Ah  I  You  know  what  I  mean.  Let  us 
hear  all  what  it's  about,  in  presence  of  Sir  Leices- 
ter Dedlock,  Baronet    Come." 

Mr.   Smallweed,   beckoning   Mr.    Ghadband, 
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takes  a  moment's  ooonsel  with  him  in  a  whisper. 
Mr.  Chadbaad,  expressing  a  considerable  amount 
of  oil  through  the  pores  of  his  forehead  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  says  aloud,  **Te8.  You 
first  f "  and  retires  to  his  former  place. 
'  *a  was  the  cUent  and  friend  of  Mr.  Tnlldng. 
hom,^'  pipes  Grandfather  Smallweed  then ;  **  I  did 
business  with  him.  I  was  useful  to  him,  and  he 
was  useful  to  me.  Krook,  dead  and  gone,  was 
my  brother-in-law.  He  was  own  brother  to  a 
brimstone  magpie— leastways  Mrs.  Smallweed. 
I  come  in  to  Krook's  property.  I  examined  all 
his  papers  and  all  his  eflfeets.  They  was  all  dug  out 
under  my  eyes.  There  was  a  bundle  of  letters  be- 
longing to  a  dead  and  gone  lodger,  as  was  hid  away 
in  the  side  of  Lady  Jane's  bed — ^his  cat's  bed.  He 
hid  all  manner  of  things  away,  every  wheres.  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  wanted  'em,  and  g^t  'em,  but  I 
looked  'em  over  first.  I'm.  a  man  of  business, 
and  I  took  a  squint  at  'em.  They  was  letters 
from  the  lodger's  sweetheart,  and  she  signed 
Honoria.  Dear  me,  that's  a  common  name, 
Honoria,  is  it?  There's  no  lady  in  this  house 
that  signs  Honoria,  is  there?  0  no,  I  don't 
think  80 !  0  no,  I  don't  think  so !  And  not  in 
the  same  hand,  perhaps  ?    No,  I  don't  think  so !" 

Here  Mr.  Smallweed,  seized  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  breaks  off  to 
ejaculate  "0  dear  me!  0  Lord!  I'm  shaken 
all  to  pieces !" 

"Now  when  you're  ready,"  says  Mr.  Bucket 
coolly,  after  awaiting  his  recovery,  "  to  come  to 
any  thing  that  concerns  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  here  the  gentleman  sits,  you  know." 

"Haven't  I  come  to  it,  Mr.  Bucket?"  cries 
Grandfather  Smallweed.  "  Isn't  the  gentleman 
concerned  yet  ?  Not  with  Captain  Hawdon  and 
his  ever  affectionate  Honoria,  and  their  child  into 
the  bargain  ?  Come  then,  I  want  to  know  where 
those  letters  are.  That  conoems  me,  if  it  don't 
concern  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock.  I  will  know 
where  tiny  are.  I  won't  have  'em  disappear  so 
quietly.  I  handed  'em  over  to  my  friend  and 
solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghom;  not  to  any  body 
else." 

"  Why  he  paid  you  for  them,  you  know,  and 
handsome  too,"  says  BCr.  Bucket,  quietly  putting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that.  I  want  to  know  who's 
got  'em.  And  I  tell  yon  what  we  want — what 
we  all  here  want,  Mr.  Bucket.  We  want  more 
pains-taking  and  search-making  into  this  mur- 
der. We  know  where  the  interest  and  the  mo- 
tive was,  and  you  have  not  done  enough.  U 
George  the  vagabond  dragoon  had  any  hand  in 
it,  he  was  only  an  accomplice  and  was  set  on. 
You  know  what  I  mean  as  well  as  any  man." 

"Now  I  teU  you  what,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
instantaneously  altering  his  manner,  coming  close 
to  him,  and  communicating  an  extraordinary  fas- 
cination to  the  forefinger,  "  I  am  d  ■  d  if  I  am 
going  to  have  my  case  spoilt,  or  interfered  with, 
or  anticipated  by  so  much  as  half  a  sscond  of 
time,  by  any  human  being  in  creation.  You 
want  more  pains-taking  and  searoh-maldng  ? 


Yam  do?  Do  you  see  this  hsnd,  and  do  yo« 
think  that  /  don't  know  the  right  time  to  stretch 
it  out  and  put  it  on  the  arm  that  fired  that  shot?" 

Such  is  the  dread  power  of  the  man,  and  so 
terribly  evident  it  is  that  he  makes  no  boast,  that 
Mr.  Smallweed  begins  to  apologize.  But  Mr. 
Bucket,  dismissing  his  sudden  anger,  checks  him. 

"  The  advice  I  give  you,  is,  don't  you  troubU 
your  head  about  the  murder.  That's  my  affair. 
You  keep  half  an  eye  on  the  newspapers,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to  read  something 
about  it  before  long  if  you  look  sharp.  I  know 
my  business,  and  that's  all  I've  got  to  say  to  yon 
on  that  subject.  Now  about  those  letters.  Yoa 
want  to  know  who's  got  'em.  I  don't  mind  teU- 
ing  you.     /  have  got  'em.     Is  that  the  |>acket?" 

Mr.  Smallweed  looks  with  greedy  eyes  at  the 
little  bundle  Mr.  Bucket  produces  ftom  a  myste- 
rious part  of  his  coat,  and  identifies  it  as  th« 
same. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  next?"  asks  Mr. 
Backet.  "Now  don't  open  your  mouth  too 
wide,  because  you  don't  look  handsome  when  yov 
do  it."  -^ 

**  I  want  five  hundred  pound." 

"No  you  don't;  you  mean  fifty,"  says  Mr. 
Bucket,  humorously. 

It  appears,  however,  tiiat  Mr.  SmaUweed  meaat 
five  hundred. 

"  That  is,  I  am  deputed  by  Shr  Leicester  Ded* 
lock.  Baronet,  to  consider  (without  admitting  ot 
promising  any  thing)  this  bit  of  business,"  says 
Mr.  Bucket;  Sir  Leicester  meohanieally  lowers 
his  head ;  "  and  you  ask  me  to  eonsider  a  pro- 
posal of  five  hundred  pound.  Why,  it's  an  unrea- 
sonable proposal!  Two,  fifty,  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  better  than  that.  Hadn't  you  better 
say  two,  fifty  ?" 

Mr.  SmaUweed  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  bet- 
ter not.        ; 

"Then,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "let's  hear  Mr. 
Chadband.  Lord!  Many  a  time  Pve  heiard 
my  old  lisllow-sergeant  of  that  name,  and  a  mod- 
erate man  he  was  in  all  respects,  a*  ever  I  cams 
across!" 

Thus  hivited,  Mr.  Chadband  steps  forth,  sad 
after  a  little  sleek  smiling  and  a  little  oil-grind- 
ing with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  delivers  himself 
as  follows : 

"  My  friends,  we  are  ndw — Rachel  my  wifo,  and 
I — in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  great  ?  Why 
sre  we  now  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  great 
Is  it  because  we  are  invited?  Because  we  are 
bidden  to  feast  with  them,  because  we  are  bidden 
to  rejoice  with  them,  because  we  are  bidden  t# 
play  the  lute  with  them,  because  we  sre  bidden 
to  dance  with  them  ?  No.  Then  why  are  we 
here,  my  friends  ?  Air  we  in  possession  of  a  sin- 
ful secret,  and  doe  we  require  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil^or,  what  is  much  the  same  things 
money— for  the  keeping  thereof?  Probably  so, 
my  fidends." 

"  You're  a  man  of  business,  you  are,"  returns 
Mr.  Bucket,  very  attentive;  "and  oonsequently 
you're  going  on  to  mention  what  tiie  nature  of 
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your  secret  ii.    Tou  are  right.    You  oouldnH  do 
better." 

"  Let  us  then,  my  brother,  in  a  spirit  of  love," 
says  Mr.  Chadband,  with  a  ctuming  eye,  **  pro* 
eeed  untoe  it.    Rachel,  my  wilio,  adyance  1" 

Mrs.  Chadband,  more  than  ready,  so  advances 
an  to  jostle  her  husband  into  the  back-gronnd, 
and  confironts  Mr.  Backet  with  a  hard,  frowning 
smile. 

"  Since  you  want  to  know  what  we  know," 
sajrs  she,  "  Pll  tell  you.  I  helped  to  bring  up 
Miss  Hawdon,  her  Ladyship's  daughter.  I  was 
in  the  service  of  her  Ladyship's  sister,  who  was 
very  sensitive  to  thedisgrace  her  Ladyship  brought 
upon  her,  and  gave  out,  even  to  her  Ladyship, 
that  the  child  was  dead — she  was  very  nearly  so, 
when  she  was  bom.  But  she's  aUve,  and  I 
know  her."  With  these  words,  and  a  laugh, 
laying  a  bitter  stress  on  the  word  "Ladyship," 
Mrs.  Chadband  folds  her  anQs,  and  looks  im- 
penetrably and'  obdurately  at  Mr.  Bucket. 

*^I  suppose  now,"  returns  that  officer,  ^^you 
will  be  expecting  a  twenty  pound  note,  or  a  pres- 
ent of  about  that  figure  ?" 

Mrs.  Chadband  merely  laughs,  and  contempt- 
uously tells  him  he  can  **  offer"  twenty  pence. 

"  My  friend  the  law-stationer's  good  lady  over 
there,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  luring  Mrs.  Snagsby 
forward  with  the  finger.  "What  may  your 
game  be  ma'am  ?" 

Mrs.  Snagsby  is'  at  first  prevented  by  tears 
and  lamentations  from  stating  the  nature  of  her 
game,  but  by  degrees  it  confusedly  comes  to  light 
that  she  is  a  woman  overwhelmed  with  injuries 
and  wrongs,  whom  Mr.  Snagsby  has  habitually 
deceived,  abandoned,  and  sought  to  keep  in  dark- 
ness, and  whose  chief  comfort,  under  her  afflic- 
tions, has  been  the  sympathy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tulkinghom ;  who  showed  so  much  commisera- 
tion for  her  on  one  occasion  of  his  calling  in 
Cook's  Court  in  the  absence  of  her  pcijured  hus- 
band, that  she  has  of  late  literally  carried  to  him 
all  her  woes.  Every  body,  it  appears,  the  pres- 
ent company  excepted,  has  plotted  against  Mrs. 
Snagsby 's  peace.  There  is  Mr.  Guppy,  clerk  to 
Kenge  and  Carboy,  who  was  at  first  as  open  as 
the  sun  at  noon,  but  who  suddenly  shut  up  as 
<dose  as  midnight,  under  the  influence — no  doubt 
—of  Mr.  Snagsby's  salooning  and  tampering. 
There  is  Mr.  Weevle,  friend  of  Mr.  Guppy,  who 
lived  mysteriously  up  a  court,  owing  to  the  like 
coherent  causes.  There  was  Krook,  deceased, 
there  was  Nimrod,  deceased,  and  there  was  Jo 
deceased,  and  they  were  "  all  in  it."  Li  what, 
Mrs.  Snagsby  doesn't  with  any  particularity  ex- 
press, but  she  knows  that  Jo  was  Mr.  Snagsby's 
son,  "  as  well  as  if  a  trumpet  had  spoken  it,"  and 
she  followed  Mr.  Snagsby  when  he  went  on  his 
last  visit  to  the  boy,  and  if  he  were  not  his  son 
why  did  he  go?  The  one  occupation. of  her  life 
has  been,  for  some  time  back,  to  follow  Mr. 
Snagsby  to  and  fro,  /and  up  and  down,  and  to 
piece  suspicious  circumstances  together — and 
•very  circumstance  that  has  happened  has  been 
moat  suspicious— and  in  this  way  she  has  pursued 


her  object  of  detecting  and  confounding  h^  false 
husband,  night  and  day.  Thus  did  it  come  to 
pass  that  she  brought  the  Chadbands  and  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  together,  and  conferred  with  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  on  the  change  in  Mr.  Guppy,  and 
helped  to  turn  up  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  present  company  are  interested,  casually  by 
the  wayside ;  being  still  ever  on  the  great  high 
road  that  is  to  terminate  in  Mr.  Snagsby's  full 
exposure,  and  a  matrimonial  separation.  All 
this  Mrs.  Snagsby,  aa  an  injured  woman,  and 
the  friend  of  Mrs.  Chadband,  and  the  follower  of 
Mr.  Chadband,  and  the  mourner  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tulkinghom,  is  here  to  certify  under  the  seal  of 
confidence,  with  every  possible  confrurion,  and 
involvement,  possible  and  impossible ;  having  no 
pecuniary  motive  whatever,  no  scheme  or  project 
but  the  one  mentioned ;  and  bringing  here,  and 
taking  every  where,  her  owp  dense  atmosphere  of 
clust,  arising  from  the  ceaseless  working  of  the 
mill  of  jealousy. 

While  this  exordium  is  in  hand — and  it  takes 
some  time — ^Mr.  Bucket,  who  has  seen  through 
the  transparency  of  Mrs.  Snagsby's  vinegar  at  a 
glance,  confers  with  his  familiar  demon,  and  be- 
stows his  shrewd  attention  on  the  Chadbands  and 
Mr.  Smallweed.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  remains 
immovable,  with  the  same  icy  surface  upon  him, 
except  that  he  once  or  twice  looks  toward  Mr. 
Bucket  as  relying  on  that  ofiicer  alone  of  all 
mankind. 

"  Very  good,"  say*  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now  1  un- 
derstand you,  you  know,  and  being  deputed  by 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  to  look  into  tbi!< 
matter ;"  again  Sir  Leicester  mechanically  bow.s 
in  confirmation  of  the  statement;  "can  give  it 
my  frikir  and  frill  attention.  Now  I  won't  allude 
to  conspiring  to  extort  money,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort,  because  we  are  men  and  women  of  the 
world  here,  and  our  object  is  to  make  things 
pleasant.  But  I  tell  you  what  I  do  wonder  at ;  I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  think  of  making  a 
noise  below  in  the  hall.  It  was  so  opposed  to 
your  own  interests.     That's  what  I  look  at." 

"  We  wanted  to  get  in,"  pleads  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  Why,  of  course,  you  wanted  to  get  in,"  Mr. 
Bucket  assents  with  cheerfriluess ;  "  but  for  a  old 
gentleman  at  your  time  of  Life — what  I  call  ven- 
erable, mind  you ! — with  his  wits  sharpened,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  by  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  which  occasions  all  his  animation 
to  mount  up  into  his  head — not  to  consider  that 
if  he  don't  keep  such  a  business  as  the  present  as 
close  as  possible,  it  can't  be  worth  a  single  mag 
to  him,  is  so  curious !  Tou  see  your  temper  got 
the  better  of  you ;  that's  where  you  lost  ground," 
says  BCr.  Bucket,  in  an  argumentative  and  friendly 
way. 

"  I  only  said  I  wouldn't  go,  without  they  came 
up  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  returns  BCr.  Small- 
weed. 

"  That's  it  I  That's  when  your  temper  got  the 
better  of  you.  .  Now  you  keep  it  under  another 
time,  and  you'll  make  mon^y  by  it.  Shall  I  ring 
for  them  to  carry  you  down  ?" 
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"When  are  we  to  hesr  more  of  tiiii?"  Mrs. 
Chadband  sternly  deroands. 

"  Bless  your  h^art  for  a  tme  woman !  Always 
cnrioos,  your  delightful  sex  is!"  replies  BCr. 
Bucket,  with  arch  gallantry.  **  I  shall  hare  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  a  call  to-morrow  or  n«xt 
day — ^not  forgetting  Mr.  Smallweed  and  his  pro- 
posal of  two,  fifty." 

"  Five  hundred !"  exclahns  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"AU  right!  Nominally  five  hundred;"  Mr. 
Bucket  has  his  hand  on  the  beU-rope.  "  ShaU  I 
wish  you  good-day  for  the  present,  on  the  part  of 
myself  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  ?"  he  asks 
in  an  insinuating  tone. 

Nobody  objecting  to  his  doing  so,  he  does  it, 
and  the  party  retire  as  they  came  up.  Mr.  Bucket 
follows  ijiem  to  the  door,  and  returning  says  with 
an  air  of  serious  business : 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it's  for  you 
to  consider  whether  or  not  to  buy  this  up.  I 
should  recommend,  on  the  whole,  it's  being  bought 
up  myself;  and  I  think  it  may  be  bought  pretty 
cheap.  You  see,  that  little  pickled  cucumber  of 
a  Mrs.  Snagsby  has  been  used  by  all  sides  of  the 
speculation,  and  has  done  a  deal  more  harm  in 
bringing  odds  and  ends  together  than  if  she  had 
meant  it.  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  deceased,  he  held 
all  these  horses  in  his  hand,  and  could  have 
driven  *em  his  own  way,  I  haven't  a  doubt;  but 
he  was  fetched  off  the  box  head-foremost,  and 
now  they  have  got  their  legs  over  the  tracA,  and 
all  are  dragging  and  pulling  their  own  ways.  So 
it  is,  and  such  is  life.  The  cat's  away,  and  the 
mice  they  play ;  the  frost  breaks  up,  and  the  water 
runs.  Now  with  regard  to  the  party  to  be  ap- 
prehended." 

Sir  Leicester  seems  to  wake,  though  his  eyes 
have  been  wide  open  *,  and  he  lookb  intently  at 
Mr.  Bucket,  as  Mr.  Bucket  refers  to  his  watch. 

"  The  pwrty  to  be  apprehended  is  now  in  this 
house,"  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  putting  it  up  with 
a  steady  hand,  and  with  rising  spirits,  "and  Tm 
about  to  take  her  into  custody  in  your  presence. 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  don't  you  say  a 
word,  nor  yet  stir.  There'll  be  no  noise,  and  no 
disturbance  at  all.  I'll  come  back  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  if  agreeable  to  you,  and  endeavor 
to  meet  your  wishes  respecting  the  unfortunate 
family  matter,  and  the  noblest  way  of  keeping  it 
quiet.  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Bironet,  don't 
you  be  nervous  on  account  of  the  apprehension  at 
present  coming  off.  You  shall  see  the  whole  case 
clear  from  first  to  last." 

Mr.  Bucket  rings,  goes  to  the  door,  briefly 
whispers  Mercury,  shuts  the  door,  and  stands  be- 
hind it  with  his  arms  folded.  After  a  suspense 
of  a  minute  or  two,  the  door  slowly  opens,  and  a 
French  woman  enters.    Mademoiselle  Hortense. 

Th^  moment  she  is  in  the  room,  Mr.  Bucket 
claps  Uie  ^oor  to,  and  puts  his  back  against  it. 
The  suddenness'of  the  noise  occasions  her  to  turn ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  sees  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock  in  his  chair. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  she  mutters  hurriedly. 
"  They  told  me  there  was  no  one  here." 


Her  step  toward  the  door  brings  her  front  to 
front  with  Mr.  Bucket.  A  spasm  shoots  aeroai 
her  face,  and  she  turns  deadly  pale. 

"This  is  my  lodger.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,** 
says  Mr.  Bucket,  nodding  at  her  with  his  folded 
arms.  "  This  foreign  young  woman  has  been  ray 
lodger  for  some  weeks  back." 

"  What  do  Sir  Leicester  care  for  that,  do  you 
think,  my  angel?"  returns  Mademoiselle,  in  m 
peculiar  strain. 

"Why,  my  angel,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "w« 
shall  see." 

Mademoiselle  Hortense  eyes  him  with  a  scowl 
upon  her  tight  face,  which  gpradually  changes  into 
a  smile  of  scom.  "You  are  Tery  mjrsterieoae. 
Are  you  drunk  ?" 

"  Tolerable  sober,  my  angel,"  returns  Mr. 
Bucket. 

"  I  come  frequently  at  this  so  detestable  houM 
with  your  wife.  Your  wife  have  left  me,  since 
some  minutes.  They  tell  me  down  stairs  that 
your  wife  is  here.  I  come  here,  and  your  wife  is 
not  here.  What  is  ike  intention  of  this  fool's 
play?"  MademoLMlle  demands,  with  her  arms 
composedly  crossed,  but  with  something  in  her^ 
dark  cheek  beating  like  a  dock. 

Mr.  Bucket  merely  shakes  the  finger  at  her. 

"Ah!  my  God!  you  are  an  unhappy  idiot!" 
cries  Mademoiselle,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  and 
a  laugh. — "  Leave  me  to  pass  down  stairs,  great 
pig."    With  a  stamp  of  her  foot  and  a  menace. 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  ' 
cold,  determined  way, "  you  go  and  sit  down  upon 
that  Bofy." 

"  I  will  not  sit  down  upon  nothing,"  she  re- 
plies, with  a  shower  of  nods. 

"Now,  Mademoiselle,"  repeats  Mr.  Bucket, 
making  no  demonstration,  except  with  the  finger ; 
"  you  sit  down  upon  that  sofy.'* 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  take  yon  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  and  you  don't  need  to  be  told  it. 
Now,  I  want  to  be  polite  to  one  of  your  sex  and 
a  foreigner,  if  I  can.  If  I  can't,  I  must  be  rough, 
and  there's  rougher  ones  outside.  What  I  am  to 
be,  depends  on  you.  So  I  reoonunend  you,  as  a 
friend,  afore  another  half  a  blessed  moment  has 
passed  over  your  head,  to  go  and  sit  down  upon 
that  sofy." 

Mademoiselle  complies,  and  says  in  a  concen- 
trated voice,  while  that  something  in  her  cheek 
beats  fast  and  hard,  "You  are  a  Devil." 

"  Now,  you  see,"  Mr.  Bucket  proceeds  approv- 
ingly, "  You're  comfortable,  and  conducting  your- 
self as  I  should  expect  a  foreign  young  woman  of 
your  good  sense  to  do.  So  I'll  give  you  a  piece 
'of  advice,  and  i^'s  this,  don't  you  talk  too  much. 
You're  not  expected  to  say  lany  thing  here,  and 
you  can't  keep  too  quiet  a  tongue  in  your  head. 
In  short,  the  less  you  parley,  the  better,  you 
know."  Mr.  Bucket  is  very  complacent  over 
this  peculiar  explanation. 

Mademoiselle,  with  that  tigerish  expansion  «f 
the  mouth,  and  her  black  eyes  darting  fire  upon 
him,  sits  upright  on  the  so^  in  a  rigid  state,  with 
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her  hands  clenched — and  her  fe^t  too,  one  might 
suppose — ^muttering,  *^  0  you  Bucket,  you  are  a 
Devil !" 

"  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,''  says 
Mr.  Bucket,  and  from  this  tin;ie  forth  the  finger 
never  rests,  *'  this  young  woman,  my  lodger,  was 
her  Ladyship's  maid  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned 
to  you,  and  this  young  woman,  besides  being  ex- 
traordinary vehement  and  passionate  against  her 
Ladyship  after  being  discharged — " 

**  Lie  I"  cries  Mademoiselle,  "  I  discharge  my- 
self." 

"  Now,  why  don't  you  take  my  advice  I"  re- 
turns Mr.  Bucket,  in  an  impressive,  and  almost 
in  an  imploring  tone.  *'  I'm  surprised  at  the  in- 
discreetness  you  commit.  You'll  say  something 
that'll  be  used  against  you,  yon  know.  You're 
sure  to  come  to  it.  Never  you  mind  what  I  say, 
till  it's  given  in  evidence.  It's  not  addressed  to 
you." 

**  Discharge  too  I"  cries  Mademoiselle,  furiously, 
^^  by  her  Ladyship  1  Eh,  my  faith,  a  pretty  Lady- 
ship !  Why,  I  r-r-r-ruin  my  character  by  remain- 
ing with  a  Ladyship  so  infame  I" 

*^  Upon  my  soul  I  wonder  at  you  1"  says  Mr. 
Bucket.  *^  I  thought  the  Frencii  were  a  polite 
nation,  I  did,  really.  Yet  to  hear  a  female  going 
on  like  that,  before  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baron- 
et!" 

"  He  is  a  poor  abased  1"  cries  Mademoiselle.  "  I 
spi^  upon  his  house,  upon  his  name,  upon  his  im- 
becility," all  of  which  she  makes  the  carpet  repre- 
sent. '*0h,  that  he  is  a  great  man!  0  yes, 
superb  1    0  heaven  1     Bahl" 

"WeU,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  proceeds  Mr. 
Bucket,  *^  This  intemperate  foreigner  also  angrily 
took  it  in  her  head  that  she  had  established  a  claim 
upon  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  deceased,  by  attending  on 
the  occasion  I  told  you  of^  at  his  chambers ;  though 
«he  was  liberally  paid  for  her  time  and  trouble." 

^^  Lie !"  cries  Mademoiselle.  *^  I  ref-use  his 
money  alltogezzer." 

("If  you  will  parley,  you  know,"  says  Mr. 
.Bucket,  parenthetically,  ^*you  must  take  the 
consequences.)  Now,  whel^er  she  became  my 
lodger.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  with  any  deliberate 
intention  theiie  of  doing  this  deed  and  blinding 
me,  I  give  no  opinion  on ;  but  she  lived  in  my 
house  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  that  she  was 
hovering  about  the  chambers  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Tulkinghom,  with  a  view  to  a  wrangle,  and  like- 
wise persecuting  and  half  frightening  the  life  out 
•f  an  unfortunate  stationer." 

"  Lie !"  cried  Mademoiselle.     "  All  Ues  I" 

^The  murder  was  committed,  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  and  you  know  exactly  under 
what  circumstances.  Now,  I  beg  yoti  to  follow 
me  close  with  your  attention  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  was  sent  for,  and  the  case  was  intrusted  to  me. 
I  examined  Uie  place,  and  the  body,  and  the 
papers,  and  every  thing.  From  information  I 
received  (from  a  clerk  in  the  same  house)  I  took 
George  into  custody,  as  having  been  seen  hang- 
ing about  there  on  the  night,  and  at  very  nigh 
the  time,  of  the  murder;  also  as  liaving  been 


overheard  in  high  words  with  the'  deceased  on 
former  occasions— even  threatening  him,  as  the 
witness  made  out  If  you  ask  me,  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  whether  from  the  first  I  believed  George 
to  be  the  murderer,  I  tell  you  candidly  No ;  but 
he  might  be  n6tvrithstanding,  and  there  was 
enough  against  him  to  make  it  my  duty  to  take 
him  and  get  him  kept  under  remand.  Now,  ob- 
serve!" 

As  Mr.  Bucket  bends  forward  in  some  excite- 
ment— ^for  him — and  inaugurates  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  say  with  one  ghostly  beat  of  his  forefinger 
in  the  air.  Mademoiselle  Hortense  fixes  her  black 
eyes  upon  hini  with  a  dark  frown,  and  sets  her 
dry  lips  closely  and  firmly  together. 

"I  went  home.  Sir  Leicester,  Dedlock,  at 
mght,  and  found  this  young  woman  having  sup- 
per with  my  wife,  Mrs.  Bucket.  She  had  made 
a  considerable  show  of  being  fond  of  Mrs.  Bucket 
from  her  first  offering  herself  as  our  lodger,  but 
that  night  she  made  more  than  ever — ^in  fact, 
overdid  it.  Likewise  she  overdid  her  respect  and 
all  that  for  the  lamented  memory  of  the  deceased 
BCr.  Tulkinghom.  By  the  living  Lord,  it  flashed 
upon  me  as  I  sat  opposite  to  her  at  the  table  and 
saw  her  with  a  knife  in  her  hand,  that  she  had 
done  it." 

Mademoiselle  is  hardly  audible  in  straining 
through  her  teeth  and  lips  the  words  "  You  are  a 
DeviL" 

"  Now  where,"  pursues  Mr.  Bucket,  "had  she 
been  xm  the  night  of  the  murder  ?  she  had  been  to 
the  theayter.  (She  really  was  there,  I  have  since 
found,  both  before  the  deed  and  afWr  it.)  I  knew 
I  had  an  artful  customer  to  deal  with,  and  that 
proof  would  be  very  difficult ;  and  I  laid  a  trap 
for  her,  such  a  trap  as  I  never  laid  yet,  and  such 
a  venter  as  I  never  made  yet.  I  worked  it  out  in 
my  mind  while  I  was  talking  to  her  at  supper. 
When  I  went  up-stairs  to  bed,  our  house  being 
small,  and  this  young  woman's  ears  sharp,  I 
stuffed  the  sheet  into  Mrs.  Bucket's  mouth  that 
she  shouldn't  say  a  word  of  surprise,  and  told  her 
all  about  it.  My  dear,  don't  give  your  mind  to 
that  again,  or  I  shall  link  your  feet  together  at  the 
ankles."  Mr.  Bucket,  breaking  off^  has  made  a 
noiseless  descent  upon  Mademoiselle,  and  laid 
his  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  now?"  she 
asks  him. 

"Don't  you  think  any  more,"  returns  Mr. 
Bucket,  with  admonitory  finger,  "of  throwing 
yourself  out  of  window.  That's  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  Come  !  Just  take  my  arm.  You 
needn't  get  up  ]  I'll  sit  down  by  you.  Now  take 
my  arm,  will  you.  I'm  a  married  man,  you 
know;  you're  acquainted  with  my  wife.  Just 
take  my  arm." 

Vainly  endeavoring  to  moisten  those  dry  lips, 
with  a  painful  sound,  she  struggles  with  herself, 
and  complies. 

"  Now,  we're  all  right.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  this  case  could  never  have  been  the 
case  it  is  but  for  Mrs.  Bucket,  who  is  a  woman 
in  fifty  thousand— in  »  hundred  and  fifty  thon- 
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land !  To  tiirow  this  young  woman  off  her 
guard,  I  have  never  set  foot  in  our  house  since, 
though  IVe  communicated  with  Mrs.  Bucket  in 
the  baker's  loaves  and  in  the  milk  as  often  as 
required.  My  whispered  words  to  Mrs.  Bucket 
when  she  had  the  secret  in  keeping  were,  *  My 
dear,  can  you  throw  her  off  continually  with 
nataral  accounts  of  George,  and  this,  and  that, 
and  t'other?  Can  you  do  without  rest,  and 
keep  watch  upon  her  night  and  day  ?  Can  you 
undertake  to  say,  *  She  shall  do  nothing  without 
my  knowledge,  she  shall  be  my  prisoner  without 
suspecting  it.  She  shall  no  more  escape  from 
me  than  from  death,  and  her  life  shall  be  my 
life,  and  her  soul  my  soul,  till  I  have  got  her  ? 
Mrs.  Bucket  says  to  me,  as  well  as  she  could 
speak,  on  account  of  the  sheet,  *  Bujcket,  I  can !' 
and  phe  has  acted 4ip  to  it  glorious  I" 

"  Lies  I"  Mademoiselle  interposes.  "  He's  my 
angel  I" 

**  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  how  did  my 
calculations  come  cTut  under  these  circumstances  ? 
When  I  calculated  that  this  impetuous  young 
woman  would  overdo  it  in  new  directions,  wtM  I 
wrong  or  right?  I  was  right.  What  does  she 
try  to  do  ?  Don't  let  it  give  you  a  turn  ?  To 
throw  the  murder  on  her  Ladyship." 

Sir  Leicester  rises  from  his  chair,  and  staggers 
down  again. 

"  And  she  g^t  encouragement  in  it,  from  hear- 
ing that  I  'was  always  here,  which  was  done  a' 
purpose.  Now,  open  that  pocket-book  of  mine. 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty 
of  throwing  it  toward  you,  and  look  at  the  letters 
sent  to  me,  each  with  the  two  words,  Ladt  Dkd- 
Locx.  Open  the  one  directed  to  yourself,  which 
I  stopped  this  very  morning,  and  read  the  three 
words  Ladt  Dedlock  Mubderess,  in  it.  These 
letters  have  been  falling  about  like  a  shower  of 
lady-birds.  What  do  you  say  now  to  Mrs. 
Bucket  from  her  spy-place  having  seen  them  all 
written  ?  What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Bucket  hav- 
ing within  this  half-hour  secured  the  correspond- 
ing ink  and  paper,  fellow  half-sheets  and  what 
not?  What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Bucket  hav- 
ing watched  the  posting  of  'em  every  ope.  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet?"  Mr.  Bucket  asks, 
triumphant  in  his  admiration  of  his  lady's 
genius. 

Two  things  are  especially  observable  as  Mr. 
Bucket  proceeds  to  a  conclusion.  First  that  he 
seems  imperceptibly  to  establish  a  dreadfril  right 
of  property  in  Mademoiselle.  Secondly,  that 
the  very  atmosphere  she  breathes  seems  to  nar- 
row and  contract  about  her,  as  if  a  close  net,  or 
a  pall,  were  being  drawn  nearer  and  yet  nearer 
around  her  breathless  figure. 

^*  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  Ladyship  was  on 
the  spot  at  the  eventfril  period,"  says  Mr.  Buck- 
et; **and  my  foreign  friend  here  saw  her,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase.  Her 
Ladyship  and  George  and  my  foreign  friend  were 
all  pret^  dose  on  one  another's  heels.  But 
that  don't  signify  any  more,  so  I'll  not  go  into  it. 
I  found  ih%  wadding  of  the  pistol  wi^  which  1^ 


deceased  Mr.  TtUkinghOTn  was  shot.  It  w«a  a 
bit  of  the  printed  description  of  your  bouse  «t 
Chesney  Wold.  Not  much  in  that,  you'll  vsty, 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet  No.  But  when 
my  foreign  friend  here  is  so  put  off  her  guard  as 
to  think  it  a  safe  time  to  tear  up  the  rest  of  that 
leai^  and  Mrs.  Bucket  puts  the  pieces  together, 
tad  finds  the  wadding  wanting,  it  begins  to  look 
like  queer  street" 

"  These  are  very  long  lies,"  Mademoiselle  in- 
terposes. "  Tou  prose  a  great  deal.  Is  it  thai 
you  have  almost  all  finished,  or  are  you  speaking 
•Iways?" 

'*Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  proceeds 
Mr.  Bucket,  who  delights  in  the  full  title  and  does 
violence  to  himself  when  he  dispenses  with  any 
fragment  of  it,  *^  the  last  point  in  the  case  which 
I  am  now  going  to  mention,  shows  the  necessity 
of  patience  in  our  business,  and  never  doing  a 
thing  in  a  hurry.  I  watched  this  young  woman 
yesterday,  without  her  knowledge,  when  she  was 
looking  at  the  frmeral,  in  company  witii  my 
wife,  who  planned  to  take  her  there,  and  I  had 
so  much  to  convict  her,  and  I  saw  snch  an  ex- 
pression in  her  face,  and  my  mind  so  rose  against 
her  malioe  toward  her  Ladyship,  and  the  time 
was  altogether  such  a  time  for  bringing  down 
what  you  may  call  retribution  upon  her,  that  if 
I  had  been  a  younger  hand  with  less  experience, 
I  should  have  taken  her  certain.  Equally,  last 
night^  when  her  Ladyship,  as  is  so  universally 
admiredf  I  am  sure,  come  home,  looking — ^why. 
Lord!  a  man  might  almost  say  like  Venus 
rising  from  the  ocean,  it  was  so  unpleasant  and 
inconsistent  to  think  of  her  being  charged  with  a 
murder  of  which  she  is  innocent,  that  I  felt 
quite  to  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  job.  What 
should  I  have  lost?  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Bar- 
onet, I  should  have  lost  the  weapon.  My  prisoner 
here  proposed  to  Mrs.  Bucket,  after  the  departure 
of  the  frineral,  that  tiiey  should  go,  per  buss,  a 
little  ways  into  the  country,  and  take  tea  at  a 
rery  decent  house  of  entertainment.  Now,  near 
that  house  of  entertainment  there's  a  piece  of 
water.  At  tea  my  prisoner  got  up  to  fetch  her 
pocket-handkicher  fix>m  the  bedroom  where  the 
bonnets  was ;  she  was  rather  a  long  time  gone, 
and  came  back  a  little  out  of  wind.  As  soon  as 
she  came  home  this  was  reported  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Bucket  along  with  her  suspicions.  I  had  tb« 
piece  of  water  dragged  by  moonliglft,  in  presence 
of  a  couple  of  our  men,  and  the  pocket-pistol 
was  brought  up  before  it  had  been  there  half-a- 
dozen  'ours.  Now,  my  dear,  put  your  arm  a  little 
frirther  through  mine,  and  hold  it  steady,  and  I 
shan't  hurt  you !" 

In  a  trice  Mr.  Bucket  snaps  a  handcuff  oir  her 
wrist.  *^  That's  one,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now 
the  other,  darling;  two,  and  all  told  1" 

H'e  rises ;  she  rises  too.  "Where,"  she  asks 
him,  darkening  her  large  eyes  until  their  drooping 
lids  almost  conceal  them— and  yet  they  stare, 
**  where  is  your  false,  your  treaohi^us  and  cursed 
wife?" 

"  She's  gone  fomrd  to  tiie  Polioe  office,"  r«i. 
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turns  Mr.  Bucket.  ^^You^U  8ee  her  tHere,  my 
dear." 

"  I  should  like  to  kiss  her !"  exolaims  Made- 
moiselle Hortense,  paoting  tigress-like. 

**  YouM  bite  he^,  I  sUspeot,"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  I  would  !"  making  her  eyes  very  large.  "I 
would  love  to  tear  her  limb  from  limb." 

"Bless  you,  darling,"  says  Mr.  Bueket,'with 
the  greatest  composure  j  "  I'm  fully  prepared  to 
hear  that.  Your  sex  hare  such  an  animosity 
against  one  another  when  you  do  dl^r.  You 
don't  mind  me  half  so  much,  do  you  ?" 

"No.     Though  you  are  a  Devil  still." 

"Angel  arid  devil  by  turns,  eh?"  cries  Mr. 
Bucket.  "  But  I  am  in  my  regular  employment, 
any  how.  Let  me  put  your  shawl  tidy.  Tve 
been  lady's  maid  to  a  good  many  before  now. 
Any  thing  wanting  to  the  bonnet?  There's  a 
cab  at  the  door." 

Madetnoiselle  Hortense,  casting  an  inquiring 
eye  at  the  glass,  shakes  herself  perfectly  neat  in 
one  shake,  and  looks,  to  do  her  justice,  uncom- 
monly genteel. 

"  Listen,  then,  my  angel,"  says  she,  after  sev- 
eral sarcastic  nods.  "You  are  very  spiritual. 
Can^t  you  res-tore  him  back  to  life?" 

Mr.  Bucket  answers,  "  Not  exactly." 

"  That  is  droll.  Listen  yet  one  time.  You  are 
very  spiritual.  Can  you  make  a  honorable  lady 
of  Her?" 

"  Don't  be  so  malicious,"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  Or  a  haughty  gentleman  of  Him  /"^  cries 
Mademoiselle,  referring  to  Sir  Leicester,  with  in- 
effable disdain.  "  £h  I  0  my  God,  regard  him  I 
The  poor  infant  I     Ha !  ha  I  ha !" 

"  Come,  come,  why  this  is  worse  parlaying  than 
the  other,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.     "  Come  along  I" 

"  You  can  not  do  these  things  ?  Then  you  can 
do  as  you  please  with  me.  It  is  but  the  death ;  it 
is  all  the  same.  Let  us  go,  my  angel.  Adieu,  you 
old  man,  gray.     I  pity  you,  and  I  des-pwe  you  I" 

With  these  last  words,  she  snaps  her  teeth  to- 
gether, as  if  her  mouth  closed  with  a  spring.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  how  Mr.  Bucket  gets 
her  out,  but  he  accomplishes  that  feat  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself;  eniblding  and  pervading 
her  like  a  cloud,  and  hovering  away  with  her  as 
if  he  were  a  homely  Jupiter,  and  she  the  object 
of  his  affections. 

Sir  Leicester,  left  alone,  remains  in  the  same 
attitude  as  though  he  were  still  listening  and  his 
attention  were  still  occupied>  At  length  he  goes 
round  the  empty  room,  and  finding  it  deserted, 
rises  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  pushes  back  his  chair, 
^nd  makes  a  few  steps,  supporting  himself  by  the 
taitke.  Then  he  slops,  and  with  more  of  those 
inarticulate  sounds,  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  seems 
to  stare  at  something. 

Heaven  knows  what' he  sees.  The  green,  green 
woods  of  Chesney  Wold,  the  noble  hous%  the 'pic- 
tures of  his  forifathers,  strangers  defacmg  them, 
officers  of  police  coarsely  handling  his  most  pre- 
cious heir-lourns,  thousands  of  fingers  pointing  at 
him,  thousands  of  faces  sneering  at  him.  But  if 
Mich  shadows  flit  before  him  to  his  bewilderment 
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and  dread,  there  is  one  other  shadow  which  he 
can  name  with  something  like  distinctness  even 
yet,  and  to  which  alone  he  addresses  his  tearing 
of  his  white  hair  and  his  extended  arms. 

It  is  she,  in  association  with  whom,  saving  that 
she  has  been  for  years  the  main  fibre  of  the  root 
of  his  dignity  and  pride,  he  has  never  had  a  self- 
ish thought.  It  Is  she  whom  he  has  laved,  ad- 
mired, honored,  and  set  up  for  the  world  to  re- 
spect It  is  she  who  at  the  core  of  all  the  con- 
strained formalities  and  conventionilities  of  his 
life,  has  been  a  stock  of  living  tenderness  and 
love,  susceptible  as  nothing  else  is  of  being  strudc 
with  the  agony  he  feels.  He  sees  her,  not  him- 
self^ and  can  not  bear  to  look  upon  her  cast  down 
from  the  high  place  she  has  graced  so  well. 

And  even  to  the  point  of  his  sinking  on  the 
ground,  oblivions  of  his  suffering,  he  can  yet  pro- 
nounce her  name  with  something  like  distinotncM 
in  the  midst  of  those  numerovs  sonnds,  and  in  a 
tone  of  mourning  and  compassion  rather  than  re- 
proach* . 

♦ 
CHAPTER  LV.— MoTRZB  and  8oh. 

Inspkctoe  Bucket,  of  the  Detective,  has  not 
yet  struck  his  great  blow,  as  just  n6w  chronicled ; 
but  is  yet  refresbing  himself  with  sleep  prepara- 
tory to  his  field-day,  when  through  the  night  and 
along  the  freezing  wintry  roads,  a  chaise  and  pair 
comes  out  of  Lincolnshire,  making  its  way  to- 
ward London. 

Eaihoads  soon  shall  traverse  all  this  country, 
and  with  a  rattle  and  a  glare  the  engine  and  train 
shall  shoot  like  a  meteor  over  the  wide  night- 
landscape,  turning  the  moon  paler;  but  as  yet 
such  things  are  non-existent  in  these  parts,  though 
not  wholly  unexpected.  Preparations  are  afoot, 
meatturements  are  made,  ground  is  staked  out. 
Bridges  are  begun,  and  their  not  yet  united  piers 
desolately  look  at  one  another  over  roads  and 
streams  like  brick  and  mortar  couples  with  an 
obstacle  to  their  union ;  fragments  of  embank- 
ments are  thrown  up  and  left  as  abrupt  preci- 
pices, with  torrents  of  rusty  carts  and  barrows 
traveling  over  them ;  tripods  of  tall  poles  appear 
on  hill-tops  where  there  are  remains  of  tunnels ; 
every  thing  looks  chaotic  and  abandoned  in  fell 
hopelessness.  Over  the  freezing  roads  and  through 
the  night  the  post-chaise  makes  its  way  without 
a  railroad  on  its  mind. 

Mrs.  Eoimcewell,  so  many  years  housekeeper 
at  Chesney  Wold,  sits  within  it ;  and  by  her  side 
sits  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  her  gray  cloak  and  urn* 
brella.  The  old  girl  would  prefer  the  bar  in 
front,  as  being  exposed  to  the  weather  and  a 
primitive  sort  of  perch,  more  in  accordance  with 
her  usual  course  of  traveling ;  but  Mrs.  Rounoe- 
well  is  too  thoughtful  of  her  comfort  to  admit  of 
her  proposing  it.  The  old  lady  can  not  make 
enough  of  tbe  old  girl.  She  sits,  in  her  stately 
manner,  holding  bei  hand,  and  regardless  of  its 
roughness,  puts  it  often  to  her  lips.  "You're  a 
mother,  my  dear  soul,"  says  she,  many  times, 
"and  you  found  out  my  George's  mother,  mj 
itoble  boy  I" 
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"Why,  George,"  returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "wia 
■Jways  free  with  me,  ma'am,  and  when  he  said 
at  our  house  to  my  Woolwich,  that  of  all  the 
things  my  Woolwich  could  have  to  think  of  when 
he  grew  to  be  a  man,  the  oomfortablest  would  be 
tiiat  he  had  never  brought  a  sorrowful  line  into 
his  mother's  face,  or  turned  a  hair  of  her  head 
gray,  then  I  felt  sure  from  his  way  that,  some- 
thing fresh  had  brought  his  own  mother  into  his 
mind.  I  had  often  known  him  say  to  nib  that  he 
had  behaved  bad  to  her." 

"Never,  my  dear!"  returns  Mrs.  Eouncewell, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  My  blessing  on  him,  never  I 
He  wa9  always  fond  of  me,  and  loving  to  me,  was 
my  Georgy !  .But  he  had  a  bold  spirit,  and  he 
ran  a  little  wild,  and  went  for  a  soldier.  And  I 
am  sure  he  waited  at  first  in  letting  uh  know  all 
about  himself  till  he  should  rise  to  be  an  officer ; 
and  when  he  didn't  rise,  I  know  he  considered 
himself  beneath  us,  and  wouldn't  be  a  disgrace 
to  us.  For  he  had  a  lion  heart,  had  my  George, 
always,  from  a  baby  !" 

The  old  lady's  hands  stray  about  her,  as  of 
yore,  while  she  recalls  all  in  a  tremble.  What 
a  likely  lad,  what  a  fine  lad,  what  a  gay,  good- 
humored,  eiever  lad  he  was ;  how  they  all  took 
to  him  down  at  Chesney  Wold — hpw  Sir  Leices- 
ter took  to  him,  when  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man ;  how  the  dogs  took  to  him  j  how  even  the 
people,  who  had  been  angry  with  him,  forgave 
him  the  moment  he  was  gone,  poor  boy.  And 
now  to  see  him  after  all,  and  in  a  prison,  too ! 
And  the  broad  stomacher  heaves,  and  the  quaint 
upright  old-fashioned  figure  bends  under  its  load 
of  affectionate  distress. 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  i^ith  the  instinctive  skill  of  a 
good  warm  heart,  leaves  the  old  hounekeeper  to 
her  emotions  for  a  little  while — ^not  without  pass- 
hig  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  motherly 
eyes — and  presently  chirps  up  in  her  own  cheery 
manner: 

"  So  I  says  to  George  when  I  goes  to  call  him 
in  to  tea  (he  pretended  to  be  smoking  his  pipe 
outside),  *  What  ail»  you  this  afternoon,  George, 
for  gracious  sake  ?  I  have  seen  all  sorts,  and  I 
have  seen  you  pretty  often  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  abroad  and  at  home,  and  I  never  see  you 
so  melancholy  penitent.'  *Why,  Mrs.  Bagnet,' 
says  George,  *  it's  because  I  am  melancholy  and 
penitent  both,  this  afternoon,  that  you  see  me 
so.'  *  What  have  you  done,  old  fellow  ?'  I  says. 
^Why,  Mrs.  Bagnet,'  says  George,  shaking  his 
head,  *what  I  have  done  has  been  done  this 
many  a  long  year,  and  is  best  not  tried  to  be  un- 
done now.  If  I  ever  get  to  Heaven,  it  won't  be 
for  being  a  good  son  to  a  widowed  mother ;  I  say 
no  more.'  Now,  ma'am,  when  George  says  to 
me  that  it's  best  not  tried  to  be  undone  now,  I 
have  my  thoughts,  as  I  have  often  had  before, 
and  I  draw  it  out  of  George  how  he  comes  to 
have  such  things  heavy  on  him  that  afternoon. 
Then  George  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  by  chance, 
at  the  lawyer's  office,  a  fine  old  lady,  that  has 
brought  his  mother  plain  before  him;  and  he 
runs  on  about  that  old  lady  till  he  quite  forgets 


hiratelf^  and  paints  her  picter  to  me  as  she  used 
to  be,  years  upon  years  ago.  So  I  says  to  George 
when  he  has  done,  who  is  this  old  lady  he  haa 
seen  ?  and  George  tells  mo  it's  Mrs.  Rouncewell, 
housekeeper  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the 
Dedlock  family  down  at  Chesney  Wold  in  Lin- 
colnshire. George  has  frequently  told  me  before 
that  he's  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  I  says  to  my 
old  Lignum  that  night,  *  Lignum,  that's  his  mo- 
ther for  five-and-forty  pounds !'  " 

All  this  Mrs.  Bagnet  now  relates  for  the  tw«)- 
tieth  time  at  least  within  the  last  four  hours, 
trilling  it  out,  like  a  kind  of  bird;  with  a  pretty 
high  note,  that  it  may  be  audible  to  the  old  lady 
above  the  hum  of  the  wheels. 

**  Bless  you,  ^d  thank  you,"  says  Mrs.  Bounce- 
well.  "  Bless  you,  and  thank  you,  my  worthy 
soul  I" 

"  Dear  heart !"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  '*No  thanks  to  me^  I  am  sure. 
Thanks  to  yourself,  ma'am,  for  being  so  ready  to 
pay  'em  I  And  mind  once  more,  ma'am,  what 
you  had  best  do  on  finding  George  to  be  your 
own  son,  is,  to  make  him — ^for  your  sake — have 
every  sort  of  help  to  put  himself  in  the  right^  and 
clear  himself  of  a  charge  of  which  he  is  as  inno- 
cent as  you  or  me.  It  won't  do  to  have  truth 
and  justice  on  his  side,  he  must  have  law  and 
lawyers,"  exclaims  the  old  girl,  apparently  per- 
suaded that  they  form  quite  a  separate  establish- 
ment, and  have  dissolved  partnership  with  truth 
and  justice  forever  and  a  day. 

"  He  shall  have,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  "  every 
help  that  can  be  got  for  him  in  the  world,  my 
dear.  I  will  spend  all  I  have,  and  thankiblly, 
to  procure  it.  Sir  Leicester  will  do  his  best,  the 
whole  family  will  do  their  best ;  I — I  know  some- 
thing, R^  dear,  and  will  make  my  own  appeal, 
as  his  mother  parted  from  him  all  these  years, 
and  finding  him  in  a  jail  at  last." 

The  extreme  disquietude  of  the  old  housekeep- 
er's manner  in  saying  this,  her  broken  lamenta- 
tions, and  her  wringing  of  her  hands,  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  Mrs.  Bagnet,  and  would 
astonish  her  but  that  she  refers  them  all  to  her 
sorrow  for  her  son's  condition.  And  yet  Mrs. 
Bagnet  wonders,  too,  why  Mrs.  BK>imcewell  should 
murmur  in  a  kind  of  distraction,  "  My  Lady,  my 
Lady,  my  Lady!"  over  and  over  again. 

The  frosty  night  wears  away,  and  the  dawn 
breaks,  and  the  post-chaise  comes  rolling  on 
through  the  early  mist,  like  the  ghost  of  a  chaise 
departed.  It  has  plenty  of  spectral  company  in 
ghosts  of  trees  and  hedges,  slowly  vanishing, 
and  giving  place  to  the  realities  of  day.  London 
reached,  the  travelers  alight ;  the  old  housekeeper 
in  great  tribulation  and  confusion ;  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
quite  fre«h  and  collected  as  she  could  be  of  her 
next  poiut,  with  no  new  equipage  and  outfit  over 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  Ascension, 
Hong-Kong,  or  any  other  military  station. 

But  when  they  set  out  for  the  prison  where  tiie 
trooper  is  confined,  the  old  lady  has  managed  to 
draw  about  her,  with  the  lavenderHX>Iored  shawl, 
much  of  the  staid  cahnness  of  deportment  which 
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it  its  usual  accompaniment.  A  wonderfully  grn-Ye^ 
precise,  and  handsome  piece  of  old  china  she  looks, 
though  her  heart  heats  fast,  and  her  stomacher  is 
ruffled,  more  than  ever  the  remembrance  of  this 
wayward  son  has  ruffled  it  these  many  yean. 

'Approaching  the  cell,  they  find  the  door  open- 
ing and  a  warder' in  the  act  of  coming  out.  The 
0ld  girl  promptly  makes  a  sign  of  entreaty  to  him 
to  say  nothing ;  and  assenting,  with  a  nod^  he 
raffer?  them  to  enter  as  he  shuts  the  door. 

So  George,  who  is  writing  at  his  table,  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  alone,  does  not  raise  his 
eyes,  but  remains  absorbed.  The  old  housekeeper 
looks  at  him,  and  those  wandering  hands  of  hers 
are  quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Bagnet^s  confirraation, 
«Yen  if  she  could  see  the  mother  and  the  son  to- 
gether, knowing  wh^t  she  knows,  and  douht  their 
relationship. 

Not  a  rustle  of  the  housekeeper's  dreiss,  not  a 
gesture,  not  a  word  betrays  her.  She  stands  look- 
ing at  l^im  as  he  writes  on  all  unconscious,  and 
only  her  fluttering  hands  give  utterance  to  her 
emotions.  But  they  are  very  eloquent;  very, 
very  eloquent.  Mrs.  Bagnet  imderstands  them. 
They  speak  of  gratitude,  of  joy,  of  grief,  of  hope, 
of  inextinguishable  affection,  cherished  with  no 
■uch  return  bIdco  thia  italwart  man  wm  » itrip- 


ling;  of  a  better  son  loved  less,  and  this  son 
loved  so  fondly  and  so  proudly;  and  they  speak  of 
it  all  in  such  touching  language  that  Mrs.  Bag- 
net^s  eyes  brim  up  with  tears,  and  they  run  glis- 
tening down  her  sun^tanned  face. 

"  George  BK>uncewell  I  0  my  dear  child,  torn 
and  look  at  me  !'* 

The  trooper  starts  up,  clasps  his  mother  round 
the  neck,  and  falls  down  on  his  knees  before  her. 
Whether  in  a  late  repentance,  whether  in  the 
first  association  that  comes  back  upon  him,  he 
puts  his  hands  together  as  a  child  does  when  it 
says  its  prayers,  and  raising  them  toward  her 
breast  bows  down  his  head  and  cries. 

"My  George,* my  dearest  son,  always  my  fa- 
vorite, and  my  favorite  still,  where  have  you  been 
these  cruel  years  and  years  ?  grown  such  a  man, 
too,  grown  such  a  fine  strong  man.  Grown  so 
like  what  I  knew  he  must  be  if  it  pleased  God  he 
was  alive  1" 

She  can  ask  and  he  can  answer  nothing  oor>- 
nected  for  a  time ;  and  all  that  time  the  old  girl, 
turned  away,  leans  one  arm  against  the  whitened 
wall,  leans  her  honest  forehead  upon  it,  and  dri«8 
her  eyes  with  her  serviceable  gray  cloak,  and 
quite  enjoys  herteli^  like  the  best  of  old  girls  as 
she  is. 
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« Mother,"  says  the  trooper  when  they  ore 
more  composed;  "forgiTe  me  first  of  all,  for  I 
know  ray  need  of  it." 

ForgiTO  him  I  she  does  it  with  all  her  heart 
and  soul.  She  always  has  done  it.  She  tells 
him  how  she  had  it  written  in  her  wiU  these 
many  years  that  he  was  her  beloyed  son  Georg^. 
She  has  never  believed  any  ill  of  him,  never.  If 
•he  had  died  without  this  happiness — and  she  is 
an  old  woman  now,  and  canH  look  to  live  very 
long^-she  would  have  blessed  him  with  her  last 
breath,  if  she  had  had  her  senses,  as  her  beloved 
son  George. 

"Mother,  I  have  been  an  undutifiil  trouble  to 
you,  and  I  have  my  reward ;  but  of  late  yean  I 
have  had  a  kind  of  glimmering  of  a  purpose  in 
me.  When  I  left  home  I  didn't  'care  much, 
mother — I  am  afraid  not  a  great  deal — for  leav- 
ing, and  went  away  and  'listed,  harum-scarum, 
making  believe  to  think  that  *  I  cared  for  nobody, 
no,  not  I,  and  that  nobody  cared  for  me.' " 

The  trooper  has  dried  his  eyes,  and  put  away 
his  handkerchief  but  there  is  an  extraordinary 
contrast  between  his  habitual  manner  of  express- 
ing himself  and  carrying  himself^  and  the  softened 
tone  in  which  he  speaks,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  a  half-stifled  sob. 

"  So  I  wrote  a  line  home,  mother,  as  you  too 
well  know,  to  say  I  had  'listed  under  another 
name,  and  I  went  abroad.  Abroad,  at  one  time, 
I  bought  I'd  write  home  next  year,  when  I  might 
be  better  off,  and  when  that  year  was  out  again, 
perhaps  I  didn't  think  much  about  it.  So  on, 
from  year  to  year,  through  a  service  of  ten  years, 
tiU  I  began  to  get  older,  and  to  ask  myself  why 
should  I  ever  write  ?" 

"  I  don't  find  any  fault,  child — ^but  not  to  ease 
my  mind,  George  ?  Not  a  word  to  your  loving 
mother,  who  was  growing  older,  too?" 

This  almost  overturns  the  trooper  again,  but 
he  sets  himself  up  with  a  great  rough-sounding 
oiearance  of  his  throat. 

"Heaven  forgive  me,  mother,  but  I  thought 
there  would  be  small  consolation  then  in  hearing 
any  thing  about  me.  There  was  you,  respected 
and  esteemed.  There  was  my  brother,  as  I  read 
in  chance  north-country  papers  now  and  then, 
rising  to  be  prosperous  and  famous.  There  vtka 
I,  a  dragoon,  roving,  unsettled,  nut  self-made, 
like  him,  but  self-urmiade — all  my  earlier  advant- 
ages thrown  away,  all  my  little  learning  unlearnt, 
nothing  picked  up  but  what  unfitted  me  for  most 
things  that  I  cared  to  think  of.  What  business 
had  I  td  make  myself  known  I  After  letting  all 
that  time  go  by  me,  what  good  oould  come  of  it  ? 
The  worst  was  past  with  you,  mother.  I  knew 
'  by  that  time  (being  a  man)  how  you  had  mourned 
for  me,  and  wept  for  me,  and  prayed  for  roe,  and 
the  pain  was  over,  or  softened  down,  and  I  was 
better  in  your  mind  dead  than  living." 

The  old  lady  sorrowfully  shakes  her  head,  and 
taking  one  of  his  powerial  hands  betweeu  her 
•wn,  lays  it  lovingly  upon  her  shoulder, 

"I  don't  say  that  ic  vas  so,  mothnr,  but  that 
I  made  it  cut  to  be  so.    1  said  just  now,  what  { 


good  could  come  of  it?  Well,  my  dear  mother, 
some  good  might  have  come  of  it  to  myself — and 
there  was  the  meanness  of  it.  Tou  would  have 
sought  me  out;  you  would  have  purchased  my 
discharge;  you  would  have  taken  me  down  to 
Chesney  Wold ;  you  would  have  brought  me  and 
my  brother  and  my  brothei^s  family  together; 
you  would  all  have  considered  anxiously  how  to 
do  something  for  me,  and  set  me  up  as  a  respect- 
able civilian.  But  how  could  any  of  you  feel  so 
sure  of  me,  when  I  couldn't  so  much  as  feel  sure 
of  myself?  How  could  you  help  regarding  as  an 
incumbrance  and  a  discredit  to  you,  an  idle  dra- 
gooning chap,  who  was  an  incumbrance  and  a 
discredit  to  himself^  excepting  under  discipline? 
How  could  I  look  my  brother's  children  in  the 
face,  and  pretend  to  set  'em  an  example — ^I,  that 
vagabond  boy,  who  had  run  away  from  home, 
and  been  the  grief  and  unbappiness  of  my  moth- 
er's life  ?  No,  George.  Such  were  my  worda, 
mother,  when  I  passed  this  in  review  before  me : 
*  You  have  made  your  bed.    Now  lie  upon  it.' " 

Mrs.  Eouncewell,  drawing  up  her  stately  form, 
shakes  her  head  at  the  old  girl  with  a  swelling 
pride  upon  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  told  yoa 
so !"  The  old  girl  relieves  her  feelings  and  tes- 
tifies her  strong  interest  in  the  conversation,  by 
giving  the  trooper  a  great  poke  between  the 
shoulders  with  her  umbrella;  this  action  she 
afterward  repeats,  at  intervals,  in  a  species  of 
affectionate  lunacy;  never  failing,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  each  of  these  remonstrances,  to 
resort  to  the  whitened  wall  and  the  gray  cloak 
again. 

"  This  was  the  way  I  brought  myself  to  think, 
mother,  that  my  best  amends  was  to  lie  upon 
that  bed  I  had  made  and  die  upon  it.  And  I 
should  have  done  it,  but  for  my  old  comrade's 
wife  here,  who  I  see  has  been  too  many  fur  me. 
But  I  thank  her  for  it,  mother.  I  thank  you  for 
it,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  all  my  heart  aQd  might." 

To  which  Mrs.  Bagnet  responds  with  two  pokes. 

And  now  ^e  old  lady  impresses  upon  her  soa 
George,  her  own  dear  recovered  boy,  her  joy  and 
pride,  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the  happy  close  of 
her  life,  and  by  every  fond  nai^e  she  can  think 
of^  that  he  must  be  governed  by  the  best  advioo 
obtainable  by  money  and  influence ;  that  he  must 
yield  up  his  case  to  the  greatest  lawyers  that  can 
be  got ;  that  he  must  act  in  this  serious  plight  av 
he  shall  be  advised  to  act,  and  must  not  be  self- 
willed,  however  right,  but  must  promise  to  think 
only  of  his  poor  old  mother's  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing until  he  is  released,  or  he  will  break  her 
heart. 

"Mother,  it's  little  enough  to  consent  to,"  re- 
turns the  trooper,  stopping  her  with  a  kiss ;  "  tell 
me  what  I  shall  do,  and  I'll  make  a  late  begin- 
ning, and  do  it.  Mrs.  Bagnet,  you'll  take  care 
of  my  mother,  I  know." 

A  very  hard  poke  from  the  old  girl. 

"  If  you'll  bring  her  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jam* 
dyce  and  Miss  Summerson,  she  will  find  them  of 
her  Vf9y  of  thinking,  and  they  will  give  her  th« 
beat  advice  and^asaistaaco.*' 
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**  And,  George,"  says  the  old  lady,  '*  weUI  send 
with  all  haate  for  your  brother.  He  is  a  sensible 
sonnd  man,  as  &ey  tell  me,  out  in  the  world  be- 
yond Chesney  Wold,  ray  dear,  though  I  don't 
know  much  t>f  it  myself  and  will  be  of  great 
service." 

"Mother,"  returns  the  trooper,  "is  it  too  soon 
toaskafaTor?" 

"  Surely  not,  my  dear." 

"  Then  grant  me  this  one  great  favor,"  says 
the  trooper,  kissing  her  hand.  "  Don't  let  my 
brother  know." 

"  Not  know  what,  my*  dear  ?" 

"  Not  know  of  me.  In  facC,  mother,  I  can't 
bear  it  j  1  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  it.  He  has 
proved  himself  so  different  from  me,  and  bks  done 
so  much  to  raise  himself  while  I've  been  soldier- 
ing, that  I  haven't  the  least  of  a  face  to  see  him 
in  this  place  and  under  this  charge.  How  could 
a  man  like  him  be  expected  to  have  any  pleasure 
in  such  a  discovery?  It's  impossible.  No,  keep 
my  secret  from  him,  mother :  do  me  a  greater 
kindness  than  I  deserve,  and  keep  my  secret  from 
my  brother,  of  all  men." 

'*  But  not  always,  dear  George  ?" 

"  Why,  mother,  perhaps  not  for  good  and  all — 
though  I  may  come  to  ask  that  too — but  keep  it 
now,  I  do  entreat  you.  If  it's  ever  broke  to  him 
that  his  rip  of  a  brother  has  turned  up,  I  could 
wish,"  says  the  trooper,  shaking  his  head  very 
doubtfully,  "  to  break  it  myself,  and  be  governed, 
as  to  advancing  or  retreating,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  seems  to  take  it." 

As  he  evidently  has  a  rooted  feeling  on  this 
point,  and  as  the  depth  of  it  is  recognised  in  Mrs. 
Bag^et's  face,  his  mother  yields  her  implicit  as- 
sent to  what  he  asks.  For  this  he  thanks  her 
kindly. 

"  In  all  other  respects,  my  dear  mother,  I'll  be 
as  tractable  and  obedient  as  you  can  wish ;  on 
this  one  alone,  I  stand  out  firm.  So  now  I  am 
ready  even  for  the  lawyers.  I  have  been  draw- 
ing out,"  he  glances  at  his  writing  on  the  table, 
"  an  exact  account  of  what  I  knew  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  how  I  came  to  be  involved  in  this  un- 
fortunate affair.  It's  entered  up,  plaun  and  regular, 
like  an  orderly-book ;  not  a  word  in  it  but  what's 
wanted  for  the  facts.  I  did  intend  to  read  it, 
straight  on  end,  whensoever  I  was  called  upon  to 
say  any  thing  in  my  defense.  I  hope  I  may  be 
let  to  do  it  still,  but  I  have  no  longer  a  will  of 
my  pwn  in  this  case,  and  whatever  is  said  or 
done,  I  give  my  promise  not  to  have  any." 

Matters  being  brought  to  this  so  far  satisfactory 
pass,  and  time  being  on  the  wane,  Mrs.  Bagnet 
proposes  a  departure.  Again  and  again  the  old 
lady  hangs  upon  her  son's  neck,  and  again  and 
again  the  trooper  holds  her  to  his  broad^  chest, 
with  his  great  tears  rolling  down  his  face. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  my  mother, 
Mrs.  Bagnet?" 

"  I  am  going  to  the  town  house,  mj  son,  the 
family  house.  I  have  some  business  there,  that 
must  be  looked  to  directly,"  Mrs.  fiK>ancewell 
answers. 


"Will  you  see  my  mother  safe  there,  in  a 
coach,  Mrs.  Magnet  ?  But  of  course  I  know  you 
will.    Why  should  I  ask  it  ?" 

Why,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bagnet  expresses  with  the 
umbrella. 

"  Take  her,  my  old  frfend,  and  take  my  grat- 
itude along  with  you.  Kisses  to  Quebec,  and 
Malta,  love  to  my  godson,  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
band  to  Lignum,  and  this  for  yourself^  and  I  wish 
it  was  ten  thousand  pound  in  gold,  my  dear  I" 
So  saying  the  trooper  puts  his  lips  to  the  old  girl's 
tanned  forehead,  and  the  door  shuts  upon  him  in 
his  cell. 

No  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  good  old  housp- 
keeper  will  induce  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  retain  the  coaoh 
to  take  her  home.  Jumping  out  cheerfully  at 
the  door  of  the  Dedlock  mansion,  and  handJlBg 
Mrs.  Bouncewell  up  the  steps,  the  old  girl  shakes 
hands  and  trudges  off,  arriving  soon  afterward 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Bagnet  family,  and  tailing 
to  washing  the  greens,  as  if  she  had  never  been 
away. 

My  Lady  is  in  that  room  in  which  she  held  her 
last  conference  with  the  murdered  man,  and  is 
sitting  where  she  sat  that  night,  and  is  looking  at 
the  spot  where  he  stood  upon  the  hearth,  studying 
her  so  leisurely,  when  a  tap  comes  at  the  door. 
Who  is  that?  Mrs.  BqunceweU.  What  has 
brought  Mrs.  BK>uncewell  to  town  so  unexpect- 
edly? 

"Trouble,  my  Lady.  Sad  trouble.  Oh,  my 
Lady,  may  I  beg  a  word  with  you." 

What  new  occurrence  is  it  that  makes  this 
tranquil  old  woman  tremble  so.  Far  happier  than 
her  Lady,  as  her  Lady  has  often  thought  her,  why 
does  she  falter  in  this  manner,  and  look  at  her 
with  such  strange  mistrust. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Sit  down  and  tak« 
your  breath." 

"  0,  my  Lady,  my  Lady.  I  have  found  my 
son — my  youngest,  who  went  away  for  a  soldier 
so  long  ago.    And  he  is  in  prison." 

"For  debt?" 

"0,  no,  my  Lady;  I  would  hare  paid  any 
debt,  and  jo3rful." 

"  For  what  is  he  in  prison  then  ?" 

*^  Charged  with  a  murder,  my  Lady,  of  which 
he  is  as  innocent  as — as  I  am — accused  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom." 

What  does  she  mean  by  this  look  and  this  im- 
ploring gesture?  Why  does  she  come  so  d^se 
and  kneel?     What  is  the  letter  that  she  holds  ? 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  my  dear  Lady,  my  good  Lady, 
my  kind  Lady !  Tou  must  have  a  heart  to  feel 
for  me,  you  must  have  a  heart  to  forgive  me.  I 
was  in  thid  family  before  you  were  bom.  I  am 
devoted  to  it.  But  think  of  my  dear  son  wrong- 
fully accused." 

"  I  do  not  accuse  him." 

"  No,  ray  Lady,  no.  But  others  do,  and  he  is 
in  prison  and  in  danger.  0,  Lady  Dedlock,  if 
you  can  say  but  a  word  to  help  to  clear  him,  say 
itl" 

What  delusion  can  this  be?  What  power  does 
she  suppose  is  in  the  person  she  petitions  to  avert 
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thU  unjust  suspicion,  if  ifc  be  unjust  ?  Her  Lady's 
k&niisoine  eyes  regard  her  with  astonishment,  al- 
most with  fear. 

**•  My  Lady,  I  came  away  last  night  from  Ches- 
ney  Wold  to  find  my  son  in  my  old  age,  and  the 
step  upon  the  Ghost's  Wallc  was  so  constant  and 
so  solenm  that  I  nerer  heard  the  like  in  all  these 
years.  Night  after  night,  as  it  has  fallen  dark, 
the -sound  has  echoed  through  yoiur  rooms,  but 
last  night  it  was  awfulest.  And  as  it  fell  dark 
last  night,  my  Lady,  I  got  this  letter." 

''What  letter  is  it?" 

''Hush!  Hush!"  The  housekeeper  looks  round 
and  answers  in  an  agitated  whisper :  "  My  Lady, 
I  have  not  breathed  a  word  of  it,  1  don't  believe 
what's  written  in  it,  I  know  it  can't  be  true,  I 
am  sure  and  certain  that  it  is  not  true.  But  my 
son  is  in  danger,  and  you  muit  have  a  heart  to 
pity  me.  If  you  know  of  any  thing  that  is  not 
known  to  others,  if  you  have  any  suspicion,  if  you 
have  any  elew  at  all,  and  any  reason  for  keeping 
it  in  your  own  breatit,  0,  my  dear  Lady,  think  of 
me  and  conquer  that  reason  and  let  it  be  known  1 
This  is  the  most  I  consider  possible.  I  know  you 
are  not  a  hard  lady,  but  you  go  your  own  way 
always  without  help,  and  you  are  not  familiar 
with  your  friends,  and  all  who  admire  you — and 
all  do — as  a  beautiful  and  elegant  lady  know  you 
to  dwell  far  away  from  themselves,  who  can't  be 
approached  close.  You,  my  Lady,  may  have 
some  proud  or  ai^gry  reasons  for  disdaining  to 
utter  something  that  you  know;  if  so,  pray,  0 
pray  think  of  a  faithful  servant,  whose  whole  life 
has  been  passed  in  this  family  which  she  dearly 
loves,  and  relent,  and  help  to  dear  my  son  I  My 
Lady,  my  good  Lady,"  the  old  housekeeper  pleads 
with  genuine  simplicity,  "  I  am  so  humble  in  my 
place,  and  you  are  by  nature  so  high  and  distant, 
thai  you  may  not  think  what  I  feel  for  my  child ; 
but  I  feel  so  much  that  I  have  come  here  to  make 
BO  bold  as  to  beg  and  pray  you  on  my  knees  not 
to  be  scornful  of  us,  if  you  can  do  us  any  right  or 
justice  at  this  fearful  time  1" 

Lady  Dedlock  raises  her  without  one  word, 
until  she  takes  the  letter  from  her  hand. 

"Am  I  to  read  this?" 

"  When  I  am  gone,  my  Lady,  if  you  please ; 
and  then  remembering  the  most  ihatt  I  consider 
possible." 

"  I  know  of  nothing  I  can  do ;  I  know  of  no- 
thing that  I  reserve  that  can  a^ct  your  son.  I 
have  never  accused  him." 

"  My  Lady,  you  may  pity  him  the  more,  under 
a  false  accusation,  after  reading  the  letter." 

The  old  housekeeper  leaves  her  with  the  letter 
in  her  hand.  In  truth  she  is  not  a  hard  lady 
naturally,  and  the  time  has  been  when  the  sight 
of  the  venerable  figure  sueing  to  her  with  such 
strong  earnestness  would  have  moved  her  to  great 
compassion.  But  so  long  accustomed  to  suppress 
emotion,  and  keep  down  reality,  so  long  schooled 
far  her  own  purposes,  in  that  destructive  school 
which  shuts  out  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart, 
Uke  flies  in  amber,  and  spreads  one  uniform  and 
dreary  gloss  over  the  good  and  bad,  the  feeling 


and  the  unfeeling,  the  sensible  and  the  senaeleas, 
she  has  subdued  her  wonder  until  now. 

She  opens  the  letter.  Spread  out  upon  the 
paper  is  a  printed  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
body,  as  it  lay  face  downward  on  the  floor,  shot 
through  the  heart;  and  underneath  is  written 
her  own  name,  with  the  word  Murderess  attached. 

It  falls  out  of  her  hand.  HoW  long  it  ma|r 
have  lain  upon  the  ground,  how  long  she  may 
have  been  unconscious  she  knows  not;  but  it  lies 
where  it  fell,  and  a  servant  stands  before  her  an* 
nouncing  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy. 
The  words  have  probably  been  repeated  several 
times,  for  they  are  ringing  in  her  head  befere  thu 
understands  them. 

"  Let  him  come  in  1" 

He  oomes  in.  Holding  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
which  she  has  taken  from  the  floor,  she  tries  to 
collect  her  thoughts.  In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Guppy 
she  is  the  same  Lady  Dedlock,  holding  the  sshm 
prepared,  proud,  chilling  state. 

"  Your  Ladyship  may  not  be  at  first  disposed 
to  excuse  this  visit  from  one  who  has  never  been 
very  welcome  to  your  Ladyship ;  which  he  don't 
complain  of;  for  he  is  bound  to  confess  that  there 
never  has  been  any  particular  reason  on  the  face 
of  things,  why  he  should  be ;  but  I  hope  when  I 
mention  my  motives  to  your  Ladyship,  you  will 
not  find  fault  with  me,"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"Please  to  do  so." 

"  Thank  your  Ladyship.  I  should  first  explain 
to  your  Ladyship,"  Mr.  Guppy  sits  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair,  and  puts  his  hat  on  the  carpet  at  hie 
feet,  "  that  Miss  Summerson,  whose  image  as  I 
formerly  mentioned  to  your  Ladyship,  was  at  one 
period  of  my  life  imprinted  on  my  art,  until  erased 
by  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control, 
communicated  to  me,  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
waiting  on  your  Ladyship  last,  that  she  particu 
larly  wished  me  to  take  no  steps  whatever  in  any 
matter  at  all  relating  to  her.  And  Miss  Sum- 
merson's  wishes  being  a  law  (except  as  connected 
vrith  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control), 
I  consequently  never  expected  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  waiting  on  your  Ladyship 
again." 

And  yet  he  is  here  now.  Lady  Dodlock  moodily 
reminds  him.  . 

"  Arid  yet  I  am  here  now,"  Mr.  Guppy  admits. 
"  My  object  being  to  communicate  to  your  Lady- 
ship, under  the  seal  of  confidence,  why  I  am  here." 

He  can  not  do  so^  she  tells  him,  too  plainly  or 
too  briefly. 

"Nor  can  I,"  Mr.  Guppy  returns,  \|rith  a  sense 
of  injury  upon  him, "  too  particularly  request  your 
Ladyship  to  take  particular  notice  that  it's  no 
personal  affair  of  mine  that  brings  me  here.  I 
have  no  interested  views  of  my  own  to  serve  in 
coming  here.  If  it  was  not  for  my  promise  to 
Miss  Summerson,  and  my  keeping  of  it  sacred — 
I,  in  point  of  fact,  shouldn't  have  darkened  these 
doors  again,  but  should  have  seen  'em  farther 
first." 

Mr.  Guppy  considers  this  a  favorable  moment 
for  stroking  up  his  hair  with  both  hands. 
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(t  Your  LadyBhip  will  remember,  when  I  men- 
tion it,  thftt  the  Iftft  time  1  was  here,  I  run 
againat  a  party  very  eminent  in  our  proleeeion, 
and  whoae  lota  we  all  deplore.  That  party  cer- 
tainly did  from  that  time  apply  himflelf  to  cutting 
in  against  me  in  a  way  ^at  I  call  sharp  practice, 
and  did  make  it,  at  every  turn  and  point,  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  be  iur^  that  I  hadn't 
inadvertently  led  up  to  something  contrary  to 
Miss  Summerson's  wishes.  Self-praise  is  no  rec- 
ommendation; but  I  may  say  of  myself  that  I 
am  not  so  bad  a  man  of  business  neither.'' 

Lady  Dedlodc  looks  at  him  in  stem  inquiry. 
Mr.  Guppy  immediately  withdraws  his  eyes  from 
her  face,  and  looks  any  where  else. 

"  Indeed,  it  has  be<ai  made  so  hard,"  he  goes 
on, "  to  have  any  idea  what  that  party  was  up  to 
in  combination  with  others,  that  until  the  loss 
which  we  all  deplore,  I  was  graveled— an  ex- 
pression which  your  Ladyship,  moving  in  the 
higher  circles,  will  be  so  good  as  to  consider  tant- 
amount to  knocked  over.  Small,  likewise  a  name 
by  which  I  refer  to  another  party,  a  friend  of  mine 
that  your  Ladyship  is  not  acquainted  with,  got 
to  be  so  close  and  double-faced  that  at  times  it 
wasn't  easy  to  keep  one's  hands  off  his  ears.  How- 
ever, what  with  the  exertion  of  my  humble  abil- 
ities, and  what  with  the  help  of  a  mutual  Ariend 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Tom  Weevle  (who  is  of  a 
higl|  aristocratic  turn,  and  has  your  Ladyship's 
portrait  always  hanging  up  in  his  room),  I  have 
now  reasons  for  sn  apprehension,  as  to  which  I 
come  to  put  your  Ladyship  upon  your  guard. 
First,  will  your  Ladyship  allow  me  to  ask  you 
whether  you  have  had  any  strange  visitors  this 
morning?-  1  don't  mean  fashionable  visitors,  but 
such  visitors,  for  instance,  as  Miss  Barbary's  old 
servant,  or  as  a  person  without  the  use  of  his  lower 
extremities,  carried  up-stairs  similarly  to  a  jug?" 

"No!" 

"  Then  I  assure  your  Ladyship  that  such  visit- 
ors have  been  here,  and  have  been  received  here. 
Because  I  saw  them  at  the  door,  and  waited  at  the 
corner  of  the  square  till  they  came  out,  and  took 
half-an-hour's  turn  afterward  to  avoid  them." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  that,  or  what  have 
you  ?  I  do  not  understand  you.  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Your  Ladyship,  I  came  to  put  you  on  VQur 
guard.  There  may  be  no  occasion  for  it.  Very 
well.  Then  I  have  only  done  my  best  to,  keep 
my  promise  to  Miss  Summerson.  I  strongly 
suspect  (from  what  Small  has  dropped,  and  from 
what  we  have  twisted  out  of  him),  that  those 
letters  I  was  to  have  brought  to  your  Ladyship 
were  not  destroyed  when  1  supposed  they  were. 
That  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  blown  upon,  it 
tf  now  blown  upon.  That. the  visitors  I  have 
alluded  to  have  been  here  this  morning  to  make 
money  of  it.  And  that  the  money  is  made,  or 
making." 

Mr.  Guppy  picks  up  his  hat  and  rises. 

"  Your  Ladyship,  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word 
more,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  more.  I 
have  acted  up  to  Miss  Summerson'i  wishes  in  I 


letting  things  alone,  and  in  undoing  what  I  had 
begun  to  do,  as  far  as  possible ;  that's  sufficient 
for  me.  In  case  I  should  be  taking  a  liberty  in 
putting  your  Ladyship  on  your  guard  when 
there's  no  necessity  for  it,  you'll  endeavor,  I 
should  hope,  to  outlive  my  presumption,  and  ^'11 
endeavor  to  outlive  jrour.  disapprobation.  I  now 
beg  to  ti^e  farewell  of  your  Ladyship,  and  to 
as^pre  you  that  there's  no  danger  of  your  ever 
being  waited  on  by  me  again." 

She  scarcely  acknowledges  these  parting  words 
by  any  look  or  sign ;  but  when  he  had  been  gone 
a  little  while,  she  rings  the  bell. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Leicester  ?" 

"Mercury  reports  that  he  is  at  present  shut 
up  in  the  library,  alone. 

"Has  Sir  Leicester  had  any  visitors  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Several  on  business.  Mercury  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  them,  which  has  been  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Guppy.     Enough  j  he  may  go. 

All  is  broken  down.  Her  name  is  in  these 
many  mouths,  her  husband  knows  his  wrongs, 
her  shame  will  be  published— may  be  spreading 
while  she  thinks  about  it — and  in  addition  to  the 
thunderclap  so  long  foreseen  by  l^er,  so  unforeseen 
by  him,  she  is  denounced  by  an  invisible  accuser 
as  the  murderess  of  her  enemy. 

Her  enemy  he  was,  and  she  has  often,  often, 
wished  him  dead.  Her  enemy  he  is,  even  in  his 
grave.  This  dreadful  accusation  comes  upon 
her,  like  a  new  torture  at  his  lifeless  hand.  And 
when  she  recalls  how  she  was  secretly  at  his  door 
that  night,  and  how  she  may  be  represented  to 
have  sent  her  favorite  girl  away  before,  merely  to 
release  herself  from  observation,  she  shudders  as 
if  the  hangman's  hands  were  at  her  neck. 

She  has  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  lies 
with  her  hair  all  wildly  scattered,  and  her  face 
buried  in  the  cushions  of  a  coi^.  See  rises  up, 
hurries  to  and  fro,  flings  herself  down  again,  uid 
rooks  and  moans.  The  horror  that  is  upon  her, 
is  unutterable.  If  she  really  were  the  murdersM, 
it  could  hadly  be,  for  the  moment,  more  intense. 

For,  as  her  murderous  perspective,  before  the 
doing  of  the  deed  presents  the  subtle  precautions 
for  its  eonomission,  would  have  been  closed  up  by 
a  gigantic  dilation  of  the  h*teful  figure,  prevent 
Ing  her  from  seeing  any  consequences  beyond  it; 
and  as  those  consequences  would  have  rushed  in, 
in  an  unimagined  flood,  the  moment  the  figure 
was  laid  low — which  always  happens  when  a 
murder  is  done — so  now  she  sees  that  when  he 
used  to  be  on  the  watch  before  her,  and  she  used 
to  think,  "  if  a  mortal  stroke  would  but  fall  upon 
this  man  and  take  him  from  my  way  I"  it  was 
but  wishing  that  all  he  held  against  her  in  his 
hand  might  be  flung  to  the  winds,  and  chance- 
sown  in  many  places.  So,  too,  with  the  wicked 
relief  she  felt  in  his  death.  "What  was  his  death 
but  the  keystone  of  a  gloomy  arch  removed,  and 
now  the  arch  begins  to  fall  in  a  thousand  frag« 
ments,  crushing  and  mangling  piecemeal  1 

Thus  a  terrible  impression  steals  upon  and 
overshadows  her,  that  from  this  puisa^E,  living 
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or  dead— obdurate  and  imperturbable  before  her 
in  his  well>remembered  piise,  or  not  more  obdn> 
rate  and  imperturbable  in  hia  coffin-bed — there  is 
no  escape  but  in  death.  Hunted  ithe  flies.  The 
complication  of  her  shame,  her  dread,  remorsSi 
and  misery  oTcrwhelms  her  at  its  blight,  and 
eren  her  strength  of  reliance  is  overturned  and 
whirled  before  it  like  a  leaf  before  a  mighty  wind. 
She  hurriedly  addresses  these  lines  to  her  hus- 
band, seals,  and  leaves  them  on  her  table : 

"  If  I  am  sought  for,  or  accused  of  his  murder, 
belicTe  that  I  am  wholly  innocent.  Believe  no 
other  good  of  me,  for  I  am  innocent  of  nothing 
else  that  you  have  heard,  or  will  hear  laid  to  my 
charge.  He  prepared  me,  on  that  fatal  night, 
for  his  disclosure  of  my  guilt  to  you.  After  he 
had  left  me,  I  went  out,  on  pretense  of  walking 
in  the  garden  inhere  I  sometimes  walk,  but  really 
to  follow  him,  and  make  one  last  petition  that  he 
would  not  protract  the  dreadful  suspense  on 
which  I  have  been  racked  you  do  not  know  how 
long,  but  would  mercifully  strike  next  morning.. 

**  I  found  his  house  dark  and  silent.  I  rang 
t^ice  at  his  door,  but  there  was  no  reply,  and  1 
came  home.  I  have  no  home  left.  I  will  en- 
cumber you  no  more.  May  you  in  your  first  re- 
sentment be  enabled  to  forget  the  unworthy 
woman  on  whom  you  wasted  a  most  generous 
devotion,  who  avoids  you  only  with  a  deeper 
shame  than  that  with  which  she  hurries  from 
herself^  and  who  writes  this  last  adieu !'' 

She  vails  and  dresses  quickly — leaves  all  her 
jewels  and  her  money — ^listens — goes  doMm-stailrs 
at  a  moment  when  the  hall  is  empty,  opens  and 
shuts  the  great  door ;  flutters  away  in  the  shrill 
frosty  wind. 

♦ 
CHAFTER'LVL— PuBSUiT. 

Impressive,  as  behoves  its  high  breeding,  the 
Bedlock  town  house  stares  at  the  other  houses 
in  the  street  of  dismal  gprandeur,  and  gives  no 
outward  sign  of  any  thing  going  on  wrong  within. 
Carriages  rattle,  doors  are  battered  at,  the  world 
exchanges  calls ;  ancient  charmers  with  skeleton 
throats,  and  peachy  ckeeks  that  have  a  rather 
ghastly  bloom  upon  them,  seen  by  daylight,  when 
indeed  these  fascinating  creatures  look  Uke  Death 
and  the  Lady  fused  together,  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
men.  Forth  from  the  frigid  Mews  come  easily 
swinging  carriages  guided  by  short-legged  coach- 
men in  flaxen  wigs,  deep  sunk  into  downy  ham- 
BKrcloths ;  and  up  behind  mount  luscious  Mer- 
curies bearing  sticks  of  state,  and  wearing  cooked 
hats  broadwise :  a  spectacle  for  the  Angels. 

The  Dedlock  town  house  changes  not  exter- 
nally, and  hours  pass  before  its  exalted  dullness 
is  disturbed  within.  But  Volumnia  the  fair, 
being  subject  to  the  prevalent  complaint  of  bore- 
dom, and  Anding  that  disorder  attacking  her 
spirits  with  some  violence,  ventures  at  length  to 
repair  to  the  library  for  change  of  scene.  Her 
gentle  tapping  at  the  door  producing  no  response, 
■he  opens  it  and  peeps  in ;  seeing  no  one  there, 
takes  possession. 


The  sprightly  Bedlook  is  reputed  in  that  grass- 
grown  city  of  the  ancients,  Bath,  to  be  stimulated 
by  aa  urgent  curiosity,  which  compels  her  on  »11 
convenient  and  inoonvenient  occasions  to  sidle 
about  with  a  golden  glass  at  her  eye,  peering 
into  objects  of  every  description.  Certain  it  ia 
that  she  avails  herself  of  the  present  opportunity 
of  hovering  over  her  kinsman's  letters  and  pspeia 
Hke  a  bird;  taking  a  short  peck  at  this  docu- 
ment, and  a  blink  with  her  head  on  one  side  mJk 
that  document,  and  hopping  about  from  table  to 
table  with  her  glass  at  her  eye  in  an  inquisitiTe 
and  restless  manner.  In  the  course  of  these  re- 
searches she  stumbles  over  something,  and  turn- 
ing her  1^1  ass  in  that  direction  sees  her  kinsman 
lying  on  the  ground  like  a  felled  tree. 

Yolumnia's  pet  little  scream  acquires  a  oon- 
siderable  augmentation  of  reality  from  this  sur- 
prise, and  the  house  is  quickly  in  commotion. 
Servants  tear  up  and  down  stairs,  bells  are  vio- 
lently rung,  doctors  are  sent  for,  and  Lady  I>ed- 
lock  ii  sought  in  all  directions,  but  not  found. 
Nobody  has  seen  or  heard  her  since  she  last  rang 
her  bell.  Her  letter  to  Sir  Leicester  is  discovered 
on  her  table,  but  it  is  doubtful  yet  whether  he 
has  not  received  another  missive  from  another 
world  requiring  to  be  personally  answered — and 
all  the  living  languages,  and  all  the  dead,  are  at 
one  to  him. 

They  lay  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and  chafs, 
and  rub,  and'  fan,  and  put  ice  to  his  head,  and 
try  every  means  of  restoration.  Howbeit,  the 
day  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  is  night  in  his  room 
before  his  stertorous  breathing  lulls,  or  his  fixed 
eyes  show  any  consciousness  of  the  candle  that  is 
occasionally  passed  before  them.  But  when  this 
change  begins,  it  goes  on,  and  by-and-by  he  nods, 
or  moves  his  eyes,  or  even  his  hand,  in  taken  th^ 
he  hears  and  comprehends. 

He  fell  down,  this  morning,  a  handsome  stately 
gentleman,  somewhat  infirm,  but  of  a  fine  pres- 
ence, and  with  a  well-filled  face.  He  lies  upon 
his  bed,  an  aged  man  with  sunken  cheeks,  the 
decrepit  shadow  of  himself.  His  voice  was  rich 
and  mellow,  and  he  had  so  long  been  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  weight  and  import  to  mankind 
of  any  word  he  said,  that  his  words  really  had 
come  to  sound  as  if  there  were  something  in 
them.  But  now  he  can  only  whisper,  and  what 
he  whispers  sounds  what  it  is — viere  jumble  and 
jargon. 

His  favorite  and  faithful  housekeeper  standa 
by  his  bedside.  It  is  the  first  party  he  notices, 
and  he  clearly  derives  pleasure  from  it.  After 
vainly  trying  to  make  himself  understood  in 
speech,  he  makes  signs  for  a  pencil.  Su  inex- 
pressively that  they  can  not  at  first  understand 
him ;  it  is  his  old  housekeeper  who  makes  out 
what  he  wants,  and  brings  him  a  nlate. 

After  pausing  for  some  tiqie,  he  slowly  scrawls 
upon  it,  in  a  hand  that  is  not  his,  **Chesney 
Wold?'' 

No,  she  tells  him,  he  is  in  London.  He  was 
taken  ill  in  the  library  this  morning.  Right 
thankful  she  is  that  she  h^pened  to  come  to 
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London,  iwd  it  Me  to  attend  upon  him.  **  It  is 
not  an  illness  of  any  serious  consequence,  Sir 
Leicester.  You  will  be  much  better  to-morrow. 
Sir  Leicester.  AH  the  gentlemen  say  so.'*  This 
with  the  tears  coming  down  her  fair  old  face. 

Alter  making  a  survey  of  the  room  and  looking 
with  particular  attention  all  round  the  bed  where 
the  doctors  stand,  he  writes  **  My  Lady." 

"  My  Lady  went  out,  Sir  Leicester,  before  you 
were  taken  ill,  and  don't  know  of  your  illness 
yet." 

He  points  ag^n,  in  great  agitation,  at  the  two 
words.  They  all  try  to  quiet  him,  but  he  points 
again  with  in<5reased  agitation.  On  their  looking 
at  one  another,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  he 
takes  the  slate  once  more,  and  writes  "  My  Lady. 
For  God's  sake,  where  ?"  and  makes  an  imploring 
moan. 

It  is  thought  better  that  his  old  honseke^>er 
should  give  him  Lady  Dedlock's  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  no  one  knows  or  can  surmise. 
She  opens  it  for  him,  and  puts  it  out  for  his 
perusal.  Having  read  it  twice  by  a  great  effort, 
he  turns  it  dovm  so  that  it  shall  not  be  seen,  and 
lies  moaning.  He  passes  into  a  kind  of  relapse, 
or  into  a  swoon,  and  it  is  an  hour  before  he  opens 
his  eyes,  reclining  on  his  faithful  and  attached 
servant's  arm. .  The  doctors  know  that  he  is  best 
with  her,  and  when  not  actively  engaged  about 
him  stand  aloof. 

The  slate  comes  into  requisition  again;,  but 
the  word  he  wants  to  write  he  can  .not  remember. 
Hi^  anxiety,  his  eagerness,  and  affliction,  at  this 
pass,  are  pitiable  to  behold.  It  seems  as  if  he' 
must  go  mad,  in  the  necessity  he  feels  for  haste, 
and  the  inability,  under  which  he  labors,  of  ex- 
pressing to  do  what,  or  to  fetch  whom.  He  has 
written  the  letter  B,  and  there  stopped.  Of  a 
sudden,  in  the  height  of  his  misery,  he  puts  Mr. 
before  it.  The  old  housekeeper  suggests  Bucket. 
Thank  Heaven  I     That's  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Bucket  is  found  to  be  down-stairs  by  ap- 
pointment.    Shall  he  come  up? 

There  is  no  possibility  in  misconstruing  Sir 
Leicester's  burning  wish  to  see  him,  or  the  desire 
he  signifies  to  have  the  room  cleared  of  every 
soul  but  the  housekeeper.  It  is  speedily  done, 
and  Mr.  Bucket  appears.  Of  all  men  upon  earth, 
Sir  Leicester  seems,  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
to  place  his  sole  trust  and  reliance  upon  this 
man. 

**  Sir  Leicester  Bedlock,  Baronet,  I'm  sorry  to 
^e  you  liice  this.  I  hope  you'll  cheer  up.  I'm 
sure  you  will,  on  account  of  the  family  credit." 

Sir  Leicester  puts  his  letter  in  his  hsnd,  and 
looks  intently  in  his  face,  while  he  reads  it.  A 
new  intelligence,  comes  into  Mr.  Bucket's  eye  as 
he  reads  on ;  with  one  hook  of  his  finger,  while 
that  eye  is  still  glancing  over  the  word^i,  he  indi- 
cates, **  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  under- 
stand you." 

Sir  Leicester  writes  upon  the  slate.  *'Fall, 
forgiveness.  Find — "  Mr.  Bucket  stops  his 
hand. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  FU  find  her. 


But  my  search  after  her  must  be  begun  out  of 
hand.    Not  a  minute  must  be  lost." 

With  the  quickness  of  thought,  he  follows  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock's  look  toward  a  little  box  upon 
a  table. 

*^  Bring  it  here,  Sir  Leicester  Bedlock,  Baronet  ?- 
Certainly.  Open^  i^  with  one  of  these  here  keys  ? 
Certainly.  The  littlest  key?  To  be  sure.  Taka 
the  notes  out?  So  I  will.  Count 'em?  That's 
soon  done.  Twenty  and  thirty's  fifty,  and  twenty- 
seven  and  fifty's  one  twenty,  and  forty's  one 
sixty.  Take  'em  for  expenses?  That  I'll  do, 
and  render  an  account,  of  course.  Don't  spare 
money  ?    No,  I  won't." 

The  velocity  and  certainty  of  Mr.  Bucket's  in* 
terpretation  on  all  these  heads  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  who  holds  the 
light,  is  giddy  with  the  swiftness  of  his  eyes  and 
hands,  as  he  starts  up,  furnished  for  his  journey. 

"You're  George's  mother,  old  lady;  that's 
about  what  you  are,  I  believe  ?"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
aside,  with  his  hat  already  on,  and  buttoning  hii 
coat. 

^*  Yes,  sir,  I  am  his  distressed  mother." 

**  So  I  thought,  according  to  what  he  mentioned 
to  me  just  now.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing. You  needn't  be  distressed  no  more.  Your 
son's  all  right.  Now  don't  you  begin  a-crying, 
because  what  you've  got  to  ^o  is  to  take  care  of 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  and  yon  won't  do 
that  by  crying.  As  to  your  son,  he's  all  right,  I 
tell  you,  and  he  sends  his  loving  duty,  and  hoping 
you're  the  same.  He's  discharged  honorable; 
that's  about  what  he  is ;  with  no  more  imputation 
on  his  character  than  l^ere  is  on  yours,  apd  yours 
is  a  tidy  one,  I'll  bet  a  pound.  You  may  tnut 
me,  for  I  took  your  son.  He  conducted  himself 
in  a  game  way,  too,  on  that  occasion,  and  he's  a 
fine-made  man,  and  you're  a  fine-made  old  lady, 
and  you're  a  mother  and  son,  the  pair  of  yon,  as 
be  might  showed  for  models  in  a  caravan.  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  what  you've  trusted 
to  me  I'll  go  through  with.  Don't  you  be  afraid 
of  my  turning  out  of  my  way  right  or  left,  or 
taking  a  sleep,  or  a  wanh,  or  a  shave,  till  I  have 
found  what  I  go  in  search  of.  By  every  thing  as 
is  kind  and  forgiving  on  your  part.  Sir  LeiccHter 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  will,  and  I  wish  you  bettar, 
and  these  family  afTi^irs  smoothed  over,  as  many 
other  family  afiairs  equally  has  been,  and  equally 
will  be,  to  the  end  of  time." 

With  this  peroration,  Mr.  Bucket,  buttoned  up, 
goes  quietly  out,  looking  steadily  before  him,  as 
if  he  were  aheady  piercing  the  night  in  quest  of 
the  fugitive. 

His  first  step  is  to  take  himself  to  Lady  Ded- 
lock's rooms,  and  look  all  over  them  for  any 
trifling  indication  that  may  help  him.  The  rooms 
are  in  darkness  now ;  and  to  see  Mr.  Bucket  with 
a  wax-light  in  his  hand,  holding  it  above  his 
head,  and  taking  a  sharp  mental  inventory  of  the 
many  delicate  objects  so  curiously  at  variance 
with  himself  would  be  to  see  a  sight — which 
nobcdy  do€$  see,  as  he  is  particular  to  lock  him- 
self in.     '*  A  spicy  boudoir  this,"  says  Mr.  Bucket 
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who  feels  in  a  maimer  furbished  up  in  his  French 
by  the  blow  of  the  morning.  **  Must  have  cost  a 
sight  of  money.  Rum  articles  to  cut  away  from, 
these ;  she  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  T' 

Opening  and  shutting  table-drawers,  and  look- 
ing into  caskets  and  jewel-cases,  he  sees  the  re- 
flection of  himself  in  various  mirrors,  and  moral- 
izes thereon. 

^'One  might  suppose  I  was  moving  in  the 
fashionable  circles,  and  getting  myself  up  for 
Aknack's,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  I  begin  to  think 
I  must  be  a  swell  in  the  Gaurds,  without  know- 
ing it.'» 

Then  looking  about,  he  has  opened  a  dainty 

,  little  chest  in  an  inner  drawer.     His  great  hand 

turning  over  some  gloves  which  it  can  scarcely 

feel,  they  are  so  light  and  soft  within  it,  comes 

upon  a  white  handkerchief. 

**Eum!  Let^s  have  a  look  at  yo»,"  says  Mr. 
Bucket,  putting  down  the  light.  "  What  should 
you  be  kept  by  yourself  for?  what's  yowr  motive? 
axe  you  her  Ladyship's  property,  or  some  body 
else's  ?  You've  got  a  mark  upon  you,  somewheres 
or  another,  I  suppose  ?" 

He  finds  it  as  he  speaks,  "  Esther  Summer- 
son." 

*^Ohl"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  pausing,  with  his 
finger  at  his  ear.     "  Come,  I'll  take  you.^* 

He  completes  his  observations  as  quietly  and 
carefully  as  he  has  carried  them  on,  leaves  every 
thing  else  precisely  as  he  found  it,  .glides  away 
after  some  five  minutes  in  all,  and  passes  into 
the  street.  With  a  glance  upward  at  the  dimly 
lighted  windows  of  Sir  Leicester's  room,  he  sets 
ofi,  full  sailing,  to  the  nearest  coach-stand,  picks 
out  the  horse  for  his  money,  and  directs  to  be 
driven  to  the  Shooting  Gallery.  Mr.  Bucket  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  scientific  judge  of  horses,  but 
he  lays  out  a  little  money  on  the  principal  events 
in  that  line,  and  generally  suras  up  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  the  remark  that  when  he  sees  a 
horse  as  can  go,  he  knows  him. 

His  knowledge  is  not  at  fault  in  the  present 
Instance.  Cluttering  over  the  stones  at  a  dan- 
gerous pace,  yet  thoughtfully  bringing  his  keen 
eyes  to  bear  on  every  slinking  creature  whom  he 
passes  in  the  midnight  streets,  and  even  on  the 
lights  in  upper  windows  where  people  are  going 
or  gone  to  bed,  and  on  all  the  turnings  that  he 
rattles  by,  and  alike  on  the  heavy  sky,  and  on  the 
earth  where  the  snow  lies  there — ^for  something 
m^  present  itself  to  assist  him  any  where — ^he 
dashes  to  his  destination  at  such  a  speed  that 
when  he  stops,  the  horse  half  smothers  him  in  a 
cloud  of  steam. 

^*  Unbar  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up, 
and  I'U  be  back." 

He  runs  up  the  long  wooden  entry,  and  finds 
the  trooper  smoking  his  pipe. 

**  I  thought  I  should,  George^  after  what  you 
have  gone  through,  my  lad.  I  haven't  a  word 
to  spare.  Now,  honor,  all  to  save  a  woman. 
Miss  Summerson  that  was  here  when  Gridley 
died — that  was  the  name  I  know — all  right  I — 
where  does  she  live?" 


The  trooper  has  just  come  from  there,  and  gives 
him  the  address  near  Oxford-street. 

**  You  won't  repent  it,  George.   Good-night  I" 

He  is  off  again  with  an  impression  of  having^ 
seen  Phil  sitting  by  the  frosty  fire  staring  at  him 
open-mouthed }  and  gallops  away  again,  and  gets 
out  in  a  cloud  of  steam  again. 

Mr.  Jamdyce,  the  only  person  up  in  the  house, 
is  just  going  to  bed,  rises  from  his  book  on  hear- 
ing the  rapid  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  comes  down 
to  the  door  in  his  dressing-gown. 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  sir."  In  a  moment,  his 
visitor  is  confidential  with  him  in  the  hall,  has 
shut  the  door,  and  stands  with  his  hand  upon  the 
lock.  ^^  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore. Inspector  Bucket.  Look  at  that  handker- 
chief^ sir.  Miss  Esther  Summerson's.  Found  it 
myself  put  away  in  a  drawer  of  Lady  Dcdlock's 
— quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Matter  of  life  or  death.  You  know  Lady  Ded- 
lock?" 

"  Yes." 

*' There  has  been  a  discovery  there  to-day. 
Family  affairs  had  come  out.  Sir  Leicester  Dcd- 
lock,  Baronet,  has  had  a  fit — apoplexy  or  paraly- 
sis— and  couldn't  be  brought  to,  and  precious 
time  has  been  lost.  Lady  Dedlock  disappeared 
this  afternoon,  and  left  a  letter  for  him  that  looks 
bad.     Turn  your  eyes  over  it.     ^ere  it  is  I" 

Mr.  Jarndyce  having  read  it,  asks  him  what  he 
thinks? 

^*I  don't  know.  It  looks  like  suicide  any- 
ways ;  there's  more  and  more  danger  every  min- 
ute of  its  drawing  to  that.  Td  give  an  hundred 
pound  an  hour  to  have  got  the  start  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Now,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  I  am  employed 
by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  to  follow  her 
and  find  her.  To  save  her,  and  take  her  his  for- 
giveness. I  have  moiiey  and  full  power,  but  1 
want  something  else.   I  want  Miss  Sununerson." 

Mr.  Jarndyce,  in  a  troubled  voice,  repeats, 
"Miss  Summerson." 

^'Now,  Mr.  Jarndyce;"  Mr.  Bucket  has  read 
his  face  with  the  greatest  attention  ali  along,  "  1 
speak  to  you  as  a  gentleman  of  a  humane  heart, 
and  under  such  pressing  circumstances  as  don't 
often  happen.  If  ever  delay  was  dangerous,  it's 
dangerous  now,  and  if  ever  you  couldn't  after- 
ward forgive  yourself  for  causing  it,  this  is  the 
time  wor^h,  as  I  tell  you,  a  hundred  pound  a-piooe. 
Eight  or  ten  hours  at  least  have  been  lost,  since 
Lady  Dedlock  disappeared.  I  am  charged  to  find 
her.  I  am  Inspector  Bucket.  Besides  all  the 
rest  that's  heavy  on  her,  she  has  upon  her,  as  she 
believes,  suspicion  of  murder.  If  I  follow  her 
alone,  she  being  in  ignorance  of  what  Sir  Leices- 
ter Dedlock,  Baronet,  has  communicated  to  me, 
may  be  driven  to  desperation.  But  if  I  follow  her 
in  company  with  a  young  lady  answering  to  the 
description  of  a  young  lady  that  she  has  a  kind- 
ness for — I  ask  no  question,  and  I  say  no  more, 
than  that  she  will  give  me  credit  for  being  friend* 
ly.  Let  me  come  up  with  her  and  be  able  to 
have  the  hold  upon  her  of  putting  that  young  lady 
fbr'ard,  and  I'll  save  her,  and  prevail  with  her,  if 
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she  is  alive.  Let  me  come  up  with  her  alone — 
a  harder  matter — and  lUl  do  my  best ;  but  I  don't 
answer  for  what  the  best  may  be.  Time  iliea ; 
it's  getting  on  for  one  o'clock.  When  one  strikes, 
there's  another  hour^gone,  and  it's  worth  a  thou- 
sa>id  pound  now  instead  of  a  hundred." 
.    This  is  all  true,  and  the  pressing  nature  of  the 


case  can  not  be  questioned.  Mr.  Jarndyce  begs 
him  to  remain  there,  while  he  speaks  to  Miss 
Summerson.  Mr.  Bucket  says  he  will,  but  act- 
ing on  his  usual  principle,  does  no  such  thing — 
following  up-stairs  instead,  and  keeping  his  man 
in  sight.  So  he  remains,  dodging  and  lurking 
about  in  the  gloom  of  the  staircase  while  th^y 
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confer.  In  a  very  little  tiine,  Hr.  Jamdyce  comes 
down,  and  tells  him  that  liiss  Summenon  will 
join  him  directly,  and  place  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  accompany  him  where  he  pleases.  Mr. 
Bucket,  satisfied,  expresses  high  approval,  and 
awaits  her  coming,  at  the  door.        ^ 

There  he  mounts  a  high  tower  in  his  mind,  and 
looks  out,  far  and  wide.  Many  solitary  figured, 
he  perceives,  are  creeping  through  the  streets ; 
many  solitary  figures  out  on  heaths,  and  roads, 
and  lying  under  haystacks.  But  the  figure  that 
he  seeks  is  not  among  them.  Other  solitaries  he 
perceives,  in  nooks  of  bridges,  looking  over ;  and 
in  shadowed  places  down  by  the  river's  level ; 
and  a  dark,  dark,  shapeless  object  drifting  with 
the  tide,  more  solitary  than  all,  clings  with  a 
drowning  hold  on  hi»  attention. 

"V\*here  is  she  ?  Living  or  dead,  where  is  she  ? 
If  as  he  folds  the  handkerchief^  and  carefully  puts 
it  up,  it  were  able,  with  an  enchanted  power,  to 
bring  before  him  the  place  where  she  found  it, 
and  the  night  landscape  near  the  cottage  where 
it  covered  the  little  child,  would  he  descry  har 
there?  On  the  waste  where  the  brick-kilns  are 
burning  with  a  pale-blue  flare ;  where  the  straw 
roof  of  the  wretched  huts,  in  which  the  bricks  are 
made,  are  being  scattered  by  the  wind ;  where 
the  clay  and  water  are  hard  frozen,  and  the  mill 
in  which  the  gaunt  blind  horse  goes  round  all  day, 
looks  like  an  instrument  of  human  torture;  trav- 
ersing this  deserted,  blighted,  spot,  there  is  a 
lonely  figure  with  the  sad  world  to  itself^  pelted 
by  the  snow  and  driven  by  the  wind,  and  cast 
out,  it  would  seem,  from  all  companionship.  It 
is  the  figure  of  a  woman  too ;  but  it  is  miserably 
dressed,  and  no  such  clothes  ever  came  through 
the  hall  and  out  at  the  great  door  of  the  Dedlock 


JUSTICE  TO  PUSS. 

FEW  &nimals,  I  consider,  have  received  a 
greater  share  of  unjust  calumny  than  the 
cat,  and  it  is  my  intention  in  the  present  paper 
to  stand  up  for  it,  and  prove  its  claim  to  con- 
sideration by  recapitulating  certain  passages  of 
feline  history,  with  which  it  has  been  at  various 
times  my  lot  to  become  acquainted.  I  shall 
state  nothing  but  facts.  If  puss  be  dear  to  me, 
truth  is  dearer  ;  and  let  no  man  suspect  me  of 
sophistication  if  I  tell  him  what  he  never  heard 
before,  and  might  have  been  slow  to  suspect. 
My  feline  friends,  some  traits  of  whose  personal 
history  and  character  I  am  about  to  recall,  are 
all,  with  one  exception,  dead  and  buried  long 
ago.  Did  I  say  **  buried  1"  Having  pledged 
myself  to  speak  truth,  I  must  recall  that  ex- 
pression :  few  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were 
buried ;  one  or  two,  I  recollect,  did  find  rest  in 
honored  graves — in  the  garden  under  the  goose- 
berry bushes ;  for  the  remainder,  the  reader 
will  be  so  good  as  to  substitute  "  dust-boxed'* 
for  **  buried."  And  now,  that  point  being  set- 
tled, we  may  proceed  to  invoke  from  what  some 
long-haired  poet  calls  "  the  caverns  of  memory," 
the  slumbering  shades  of  Grimalkin  gray  and 


his  parti-colored  compeers,  and  exhibit  their 
virtues  to  the  world. 

The  first  was  my  mother's  cat  "Brindle.** 
Wliat  a  host  of  endearing  associations  does  the 
name  recall  to  memory,  and  what  an  endless 
panorama  of  fiunily  pictures,  which  must  all 
vanish,  as  they  come,  without  observation. 
Naturalists  have  said  that  the  cat  is  attached  to 
places  and  not  to  persons.  Brindle  would  have 
said,  if  he  could  have  said  any  thing,  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  was  an  overgrown 
torn,  of  the  true  tabby  pattern.  All  places  were 
alike  to  him,  if  one  person,  his  mistress,  were 
present.  He  would  sit  and  doze  on  the  narrow 
back  of  her  chair  for  hours  together,  but  pre- 
ferred the  middle  of  the  table,  under  her  eye, 
and  close  to  the  book  from  which  she  read.  He 
always  overlooked  the  preparation  of  the  pastry 
when  she  visited  the  kitchen  for  that  purpose, 
and  followed  her  up  stairs  and  down  though  alJ 
her  domestic  duties  daily.  At  night  he  escorted 
her  regularly  to  her  chamber-door,  and  then  de- 
scended to  the  lower  regions  on  a  mousing  ex- 
pedition. In  the  morning  he  called  her  regu- 
larly at  seven  o'clock,  by  croening  and  scratch- 
ing at  the  door,  where  he  waited  till  she  came 
forth.  He  slept  a  good  part  of  the  day,  but 
would  wake  up  immediately  if  slie  rose  to  leave 
the  room.  In  case  of  her  illness  he  took  his 
station  on  the  landing  outside  of  the  chamber 
where  she  lay,  and  had  to  be  fed  there,  as  no- 
thing could  induce  hita  to  leave  the  spot.  He 
was  a  cat  of  no  accomplishments,  and  would 
rarely  submit  to  be  fondled  by  any  but  his  mis- 
tress. Poor  fellow!  his  fine  coat  and  portly 
proportions  were  the  death  of  him ;  he  was 
snatched  up  by  a  member  of  the  skinners'  com- 
pany, while  watching  at  the  door  for  the  return 
of  her  he  loved,  and  was  slaughtered  for  the 
sake  of  his  fur. 

**  Turnkey"  was  intended  for  Brindle's  sue- 
cessor,  and  might  have  led  a  happy  life  had  he 
known  our  good  intentions  toward  him.  He 
was  brought  up  at  a  dairy-farm,  was  a  magnift- 
cent  tortoise-shell  tom,  i^nd  derived  his  name 
from  the  figure  of  a  large  key  plainly  visible  on 
his  flank.  Happening  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the 
farm  soon  after  the  loss  of  Brindle,  I  begged 
him  of  farmer  Bolton,  and  putting  him  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  I  thoughtlessly  suspended 
from  the  axletree  of  the  gig,  drove  him  home,  a 
distance  of  some  miles.  When  released  from 
the  bag  in  my  mother's  kitchen,  while  Betty 
was  preparing,  according  to  the  prescribed 
formula,  to  butter  his  feet,  to  prevent  his  stray- 
ing, he  darted  like  a  mad  creature  twenty  times 
round  the  room,  shot  over  the  fire  and  up  the 
chimney,  where  being  stopped  by  the  smoke- 
jack,  he  came  down  again,  looking  black  and 
furious,  dashed  through  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
made  off.  Of  course  we  gave  him  up  for  lost, 
and  expected  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  of  him 
again.  Not  so,  however.  When  farmer  Bolton 
rose  next  morning,  Turnkey,  dirty,  draggled, 
wet  and  wounded,  and  shorn  of  half  his  coat, 
was  the  first  living  thing  that  met  his  eyee 
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How  h9  had  found  Ms  way  back  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  not  yery  easily  fathomed.  No  won- 
der that  he  was  shy  of  strangers  erer  after,  and 
weald  fly  from  the  house  whenever  they  ap- 
peared. 

"  Peter"  was  a  stray,  who  came,  as  cats  are 
frequently  known  to  do,  to  volunteer  for  the 
situation  of  Brindle,  which  he  must  have  in- 
stinctively discovered  to  be  vacant.  He  was 
an  undersized,  foxy-looking  fellow,  with  a  dis* 
reputable  tail  which  had  suffered  fracture,  and, 
from  lack  of  surgery,  had  healed  with  a  knot 
in  the  middle.  But  he  was  a  knowing  tactician, 
and  earned  his  way  to  favor  before  he  claimed 
it.  At  first  he  hung  about  the  house,  seizing 
such  scraps  as  were  offered  to  him  out  of  com- 
passion for  his  hungry  face,  and  not  venturing 
to  be  familiar  till  he  had  proved  himself  of  use. 
One  night  he  managed  to  avoid  being  shut  out, 
and  the  next  morning  he  brought  an  enormous 
rat,  which  he  had  kiUed  in  the  cellar,  and  laid 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen-floor,  where  he 
was  found  keeping  guard  over  it.  This  exploit 
was  Interpreted,  as  it  was  doubtless  meant,  as 
an  offer  of  service,  accompanied  with  a  speci- 
men of  workmanship.  A  compact  was  entered 
into,  ratified  by  a  basin  of  milk,  into  which  Peter 
dipped  his  whiskers,  and  took  post  at  once  as 
the  house-cat,  giving  general  satis&ction  by  the 
diligent  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  soon  began 
to  exhibit  extraordinary  talents.  His  first  ac- 
quirement was  the  art  of  opening  the  kitchen- 
door  for  himself,  and  this  he  learned  to  do  ere 
long  by  a  single  leap  at  the  latch :  the  dining- 
room  door,  however,  presenting  nothing  but  -a 
smooth  brass  handle,  cost  him  more  pains ;  still 
he  frequently  accomplished  it  by  continuous 
pawing,  though  it  evidently  required  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  impel  to  the  undeHaking. 
Though  he  would  not  submit  to  nursing,  the 
children  grew  fond  of  him,  and  taught  him  to 
fetch  and  carry.  In  this  he  excelled  the  clever- 
est dogs,  and  liked  the  sport  so  well  that  he 
would  bring  the  ball  in  his  mouth,  and  solicit 
a  game  two  or  three  times  a  day.  He  was  nei- 
ther greedy  nor  a  thief,  and  though  he  would 
beg  with  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  a 
Carmelite  monk,  it  was  never  from  choice,  but 
at  the  word  of  command,  that  he  did  so.  He 
had  but  one  fault,  and  that  was  his  leanness. 
He  refused  to  grow  fat  and  sleek.  Perhaps  this 
was  owing  to  his  eating  nothing  but  flesh,  fish, 
and  fowl — of  which  latter,  by  the  way,  he  con- 
trived to  help  himself  to  a  liberal  quantity,  by 
pouncing  from  under  the  cabbage-leaves,  or  out 
of  a  tree,  upon  the  sparrows  in  the  garden. 
Peter  died  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  from 
the  bite  of  a  terrier  dog,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  having  killed  half  the  cats  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  cities,  cats  are  frequently  the  victims  of 
cruel  negliger  ;e,  from  being  thr  aghtlessly  aban- 
doned by  their  owners  upon  a  change  of  resi- 
dence. Po  iT  puss  is  to<i  often  omitf  «)d  from  the 
catalogue  of  *'  goods  removed,"  and  is  left  to 
bewail  her  fate  in  the  empty  house,  in  which 


she  is  sometimes  starved  to  death  through  the 
absence  of  any  tenant ;  or,  escaping  that  fete, 
has  to  subsist  by  hunting  and  foraging  upon  the 
cat's  common  ground,  the  roofs  of  out-house«, 
the  gardens,  and  garden-walls  of  the  district. 
Sometimes  puss  has  a  family  to  rear  under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  and  half  a  dozen 
mouths  to  provide  for  without  the  aid  of  the 
cat^s  meat-man  or  the  milk-woman.  How  she 
manages  to  get  through  the  difllicult  undertak- 
ing is  more  than  we  can  explain  categorically ; 
but  the  following  sample  of  maternal  anxiety, 
prudence,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  in  a  cat, 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  busi- 
ness. A  friend,  whose  avocations  call  him  early 
to  the  city,  was  lately  making  his  morning  toilet, 
when  he  observed  the  abandoned  cat  of  a  neigh- 
bor, who  had  removed  some  time  before,  stealth- 
ily surmounting  his  garden-wall.  She  carried 
a  kitten  in  her  mouth ;  and,  finding  the  back- 
door open,  flew  past  the  servant,  darted  into  the 
house,  ran  up-stairs,  and  deposited  the  kitten 
on  the  soft  rug  before  the  parlor  fire,  retreating 
immediately  without  beat  of  drum.  The  kitten, 
on  examination,  was  found  half-dead  with  cold 
and  hunger,  and  almost  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
istence. It  was,  of  course,  fed  with  a  little  warm 
milk,  and  encouraged  to  get  well  if  it  could.  A 
few  days  effected  a  wonderful  change,  and  with- 
in a  week  it  was  as  well  and  as  playful  as  kit- 
tens generally  are.  In  a  fortnight  it  had  grown 
quite  stout  and  strong ;  and  then  {mirabile  die* 
tu)f  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  the  mother 
reappeared  in  precisely  the  same  way,  with 
another  sick  and  Starved  infant  in  her  mouth, 
which  also  she  deposited  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  rug.  Then,  driving  the  first  and  now  fat 
kitten  before  her,  the  two  descended  to  the  gar- 
den. But  now  there  was  a  difliculty  to  be  got 
over,  which  puss,  with  all  her  forethought,  had 
not  anticipated.  The  first  visitor  had  grown  so 
fat  and  heavy  that  the  mother  could  not  carry  it 
in  her  mouth ;  and  yet  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  leap  to  the  top  of  the  garden-wall.  HappUy 
the  dust-bin  presented  a  half-way  station ;  but 
even  this  was  too  high  a  leap  for  the  kitten, 
who  appeared  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt. 
Twenty  times  at  least  did  the  mother  jump  up 
and  down,  to  show  the  youngster  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  At  last  the  kitten  plucked  up  cour- 
age and  made  an  effort,  which  only  succeeded 
at  length  by  the  mother's  taking  her  station  on 
the  top  and  seizing  it  by  the  neck  as  it  leaped 
to  meet  her.  Thus  the  two  got  clear  off,  and 
never  again  made  their  appearance.  The  second 
kitten,  like  the  first,  soon  grew  strong  and  frolic- 
some, and  was  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  com- 
fortable home  without  further  visit  from  the. 
parent. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  imagine  the  circumstances 
which  drove  the  mother  cat,  in  this  instance 
(for  the  truth  of  which  I  am  in  a  «uOndition  to 
vouch),  to  these  extraordinary  procee-Jings.  We 
know  that  the  had  hen  elf  been  accuMomed  to 
an  in-door  lile,  and  no  doubt  the  recollection  of 
the  warmth,  and  comfort,  and  regular  fieeding 
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«he  had  there  enjoyed  prompted  her  to  lecare 
such  a  position  for  her  sick  offspring.  We  may 
fairly  suppose,  as  she  did  not  come  again,  that 
some  of  her  family  (for  cats  rarely  hare  so  few 
as  two  kittens)  had  perished  from  cold  and 
hardship  before  she  had  recourse  to  the  step  she 
took  to  preserve  the  reikiaining  two.  She  must 
have  known,  too,  and  in  her  way  reasoned  upon 
it,  that  housekeepers  keep  but  one  cat,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  first  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  second.  How  dcTerly 
she  carried  out  her  plan,  and  how  pertinaciously 
she  adhered  to  it,^  we  have  seen. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  cats  differ  as  much  in 
character  as  human  beings  do ;  and  like  human 
beings,  their  character  is  very  much  to  be  predi- 
cated firom  their  countenances.  No  two  are 
ever  seen  alike,  and  they  vary  as  much  in  the 
conformation  of  their  skulls  as  do  the  different 
races  of  mankind.  Southey,  in  his  "  Doctor,'* 
gives  a  curious  chapter  upon  the  cats  of  his  ac- 
quaintance— a  chapter  in  which  humor  and 
natural  history  are  agreeably  mingled  together ; 
he  was  evidently  a  close  observer  of  the  habits 
of  poor  puss,  and  took  much  delight  in  the 
whims,  frolics,  and  peculiarities  of  his  favorites. 
Gilbert  White,  in  his  '*  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome,*'  records  an  instance  of  a  cat  who  suckled 
a  young  hare,  who  followed  her  about  the  gar- 
den, and  came  jumping  to  her  call  of  affection. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Sawley,  of  Elford,  near  Lichfield, 
once  took  the  young  ones  out  of  a  hare  which 
was  shot.  They  were  alive,  and  the  cat,  who 
had  lately  lost  her  own  kittens,  carried  them  off 
— ^it  was  supposed  to  eat  them  ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  it  was  affection  and  not  hunger  that 
actuated  her,  as  she  suckled  them  and  brought 
them  up  as  their  mother. 

Cats  may  be  trained  to  obedience  and  to  reg- 
ular habits  by  those  who  choose  to  take  the 
necessary  p^ins.  We  have  seen  a  cat  sit  at 
table,  spectacles  on  nose,  apparently  reading  a 
big  volume,  and  occasionally  turning  over  the 
leaves  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher. 
Some  time  ago — ^it  may  be  ten  years-^-a  man 
appeared  in  London  with  an  exhibition  of  cats, 


four  of  which  drew  him  aboirt  the  room  in  m 
small  chariot  They  were  introduced  to  tiM 
publh:  as  **Tibby,  Tabby,  ToUle,  and  Tott,**  and 
possessed  various  accomplishments,  which  some 
of  our  readers  may  possibly  have  witnessed.  In 
France,  the  cat  (puss  is  a  word  unknown  there) 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  shops  of  fashion 
frequented  by  the  ladies.  She  has  a  oishion 
on  the  counter,  where  she  sits,  or  lies  coiled 
up,  all  day  long,  soothed  by  the  caresses  of  the 
customers  waiting  their  turn  to  be  served.  She 
is  a  pampered  idol,  fond  of  sweetmeats,  and 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  the  bigger  the  bet- 
ter and  the  more  creditable  to  the  establishment. 
There,  too,  she  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  bred  and  reared  for  the  market — a  fine  cat 
being  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  well-furnished 
house. 

Cats  are  sometimes  taxed  with  a  want  of 
gratitude ;  but  this  is  a  charge  which  no  one 
who  is  systematically  kind  to  them  would  ever 
think  of  making.  The  ^t  is,  they  have  more 
discrimination  of  human  character  than  most 
dogs  possess,  and  are  slow  to  testify  attachment 
which  may  not  be  deserved  or  reciprocated. 
Pincher  wags  his  tail  and  licks  the  hands  of  a 
dozen  benefactors  in  a  day,  if  they  turn  up ; 
Puss  rarely  bestows  her  affections  on  more  than 
one,  and  that  one  must  be  essentially  a  keeper 
at  home,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment 
of  which  puss  is  a  member.  She  manifests  her 
gratitude  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  dog,  that 
is,  by  licking  the  hands  of  her  benefactor,  or 
rubbing  herself  against  his  feet  or  garments ; 
and  if  suoh  demonstrations  are  much  less  fire- 
quent  with  the  cat  than  with  the  dog,  it  may  be 
that  they  are  none  the  less  sincere. 

But  I  must  cut  off  my  cats*  tales,  lest  I  be 
accuscni  of  a  design  upon  the  reader*s  patience, 
while  my  real  design  is  upon  his  compassion. 
In  vindicating  the  claims  of  a  persecuted  race 
to  more  merciful  consideration,  I  have  brought 
them  forward  that  they  might  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  essence  of  their  united  appeals 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  words,  **  Jusncs 
TO  Puss!" 


?Ilnntjilq  fernrii  nf  Currmt  (Bnm\s, 

they  are  enjoined  to  discard,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
court  dresses  and  other  compliances  with  foreign 
usage  which  etiquette  and  custom  have  hitherto  pre- 
scribed. With  the  opening  of  the  season  for  fishing 
on  the  coast  of  the  British  North  American  provinoes, 
fresh  anxieties  have  arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  fishermen  will  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  la- 
bors. The  fact  that  no  substantial  progress  has  yet 
been  made  toward  the  adjustment  of  the  points  in 
controversy  between  England  and  the  Unitinl  States, 
awakens  apprehensions  that  the  British  authorities 
will  enforce  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  what  they  claim 
as  their  righu,  and  it  has  been  sUted  on  good  au- 
thority that  many  of  the  American  fishing  vessels 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE'  past  month  has  not  been  fertile  in  events  of 
interest  or  importance.  The  Executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  occupied 
mainly  in  reorganizing  their  bureaus,  and  arranging 
the  new  appointments  to  office  which  the  advent  of 
a  new  administration  brings  with  it.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  according  to  general  rumor,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  instructions  for  the  recently  ap- 
pointed diplomatic  agents,  and  has  published  two 
circulars  to  our  consuls  and  the  inferior  members  of 
our  several  legations,  designed  to  regulate  their  of- 
ficial conduct.  More  stringent  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  offices  have  been  promulgated,  and 
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have  gone  out  anned,  in  order  to  resist  coeroion 
when  they  can  hope  to  do  so  saccessfolly.  Under 
such  circumstanced,  there  is  doubtless  considerable 
ground  for  anxiety,  as  a  collision  between  Teasels 
of  the  two  countries  would  very  greatly  embarrass 
the  pacific  solution  of  the  question,  without  regard  to 
its  intrinsic  merits.  Our  government  is  understood 
to  be  pressing  the  negotiations  with  vigor  and  eam> 
estness,  and  has  sent  two  steam  vessels,  the  Prmee- 
ton  and  the  Fulton,  to  the  scene  of  danger  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  Serious  difficulties, 
meantime,  have  sprung  up  between  the  French  and 
English  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  of  St.  George's 
Bay.  The  French  claim  by  treaty  certain  rights  in 
connection  with  these  fisheries,  and  «  French  cutter 
has  recently  driven  some  forty  English  fishing  ves- 
sels out  of  the  bay  entirely.  This  course  has  been 
taken  mainly  in  retaliation  for  the  action  of  the  En- 
glish  in  stopping  the  French  from  fishing  on  the 
Labrador  coast  last  season.  This  new  danger  has 
produced  an  increased  moderation  in  the  tone  with 
Which  the  British  provincial  press  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  American  claims. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  authorized  surveys 
for  the  selection  of  the  best  route  for  railroad  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Four 
expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  very  important  exploration.  The  first,  under 
command  of  Major  Stevens,  late  of  the  engineer 
corps,  has  for  its  object  the  survey  of  the  territory 
stretching  firom  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Puget's 
Sound,  and  will  proceed  from  St.  Pauls,  in  Minne- 
sota, to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  thence 
on  the  table  land  between  the  Missouri  and  Saskat- 
chanan  rivers,  to  the  most  available  pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  surveying  the  best  passes  in  the 
Cascade  Range  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  from 
the  49th  parallel  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
The  second,  under  Lieutenant  Whipple,  is  to  survey 
the  region  of  our  western  territory  adjacent  to  the 
parallel  of  35  degrees ;  it  will  proceed  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi along  the  headwaters  of  the  Canadian,  across 
the  Rio  Peoo.  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  near  Albuquerque,  thence  through  Walker^ 
Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  at  some 
point  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  near  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Diego.  The  third,  un- 
der Captain  Gunnison,  will  pass  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Del  Norte,  by 
way  of  the  Heurfano  River  into  the  valley  of  th« 
Green  and  Grande  rivers,  thence  westwardly  along 
the  Nicollet  River  of  the  Great  Basin,  thence  north 
to  the  Lake  Utah,  surveying  on  a  return  route  the 
best  passes  of  the  Wasatch  range  through  the  coal 
basin  into  the  forks  of  the  Platte.  The  fourth  is  to 
operate  in  California — in  the  region  west  of  the 
J^wer  Colorado  to  the  Pacific.  Starting  from  Be- 
nicia,  in  California,  it  will  examine  the  passes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare 
valleys,  together  with  the  whole  country  southeast 
of  the  Tulare  Lake,  to  ascertain  the  best  route  be- 
tween Walker*s  Pass,  or  any  other  practicable  passes 
in  that  region,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  and  from 
that  point  to  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  these  expeditions,  by  their 
combined  operations,  will  sweep  the  whole  area  of 
our  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
They  are  under  the  charge  of  accomplished  officers, 
and  have  reference  not  only  to  the  examination  of 
the  country  with  reference  to  a  railroad  route,  but  to  its 
geography,  topography,  climate,  soil,  and  productions. 
In  the  New  York  Legislature  an  important  bill  has 
been  passed,  by  agreement  among  the  several  polit- 


ical parties,  looking  to  the  more  speedy  comi^ecion 
of  the  State  Canals.  It  provides  for  suoh  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  will  allow  the  adoption 
of  the  following  propositions :  The  canals  are  to  be 
finished  by  borrowing  nine  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out tax,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  revenues :  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  is  to  be  borrowed  to  pay  the  canal 
revenue  certificates :  the  canals  shall  be  completed 
in  four  years :  it  is  made  imperative  on  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  the  means :  the  contracts  of  1851  are 
to  be  repudiated,  and  the  work  is  to  be  let  out  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  proposition  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  at  \h»  election  in  November  next. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  Convention  of  del- 
egates from  the  Southern  Sutes  recently  assembled 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  remained  in  session  for 
three  days.  Its  leading  object  was  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  commercial  and 
planting  interesU  of  the  South.  Hon.  William  C. 
Dawson,  of  Georgia,  was  elected  President.  The 
proceedings  were  eminently  temperate  and  judicious. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  strongly  urging  upon  the 
General  Government  the  neoessity  of  constructing  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  only  restriction  as  to 
its  location  was  that  requiring  the  route  chosen  to 
be  that "  which  scientific  exploration  should  show  to 
possess  the  greatest  degree  of  advantage,  in  genial 
climate,  fertility  of  soil,  cheapness  of  constructiim, 
and  accessibility  at  all  seasons  from  all  parts- of  the 
Union."  Nearly  a  thousand  delegates,  representing 
fifteen  States,  were  in  attendance. 

The  ^preaching  inauguration  and  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  city  of  New  York,  excites  a 
good  deal  of  attention  as  this  Record  closes.  It  is  to 
take  place  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  will  be  honored  by 
the  attendance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  building  will 
be  very  nearly  completed  by  that  time,  although  all 
the  articles  intended  for  exhibition  in  it  will  not  be 
displayed  at  the  opening.  The  structure  is  very 
large,  and  architecturally  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  fabrics  ever  erected  in  this 
country.  Though  only  about  one-fourth  as  large  as 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  its  proportions  and 
general  form  are  decidedly  superior  to  that.  The 
exhibition  promises  to  be  highly  successful.  The 
British  Government  has  sent  out  a  Royal  Commis* 
sion,  composed  of  six  gentlemen  of  distinction,  with 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at  its  head  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  among  Its  members,  to  attend  the  opening. 
The  collection  of  articles  entered  for  exhibition  com- 
prises some  very  fine  works  of  foreign  art. 

From  Caii/omia  our  intelligence,  which  is  to  the 
1st  of  June,  is  without  special  interest.  Mining  oper- 
ations continued  successful:  general  good  health 
prevailed :  the  weather  was  favorable,  business  was 
dull  and  the  prices  of  produce  on  the  decline,  with 
large  and  increasing  stocks.  A  line  of  telegraph, 
the  first  in  the  State,  was  in  process  of  construction 
between  Sacramento  and  Nevada.  A  new  law  has 
been  passed  imposing  additional  taxes  upon  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property.  The  three  hospitals 
hitherto  maintained  at  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and 
San  Francisco,  have  been  consolidated  into  the  State 
Marine  Hospital  at  San  Francisco.  A  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum  has  been  established  at  Stockton,  and  a 
State  Prison  is  to  be  erected  on  St.  Quinten  Point. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  no  further  news  of  in- 
terest concerning  the  Mesilla  valley  dispute.  The 
opinion  entertained  in  the  best  informed  quarters  is, 
that  it  will  be  adjusted  without  recourse  to  hotrilities. 
Gen.  Garland  of  the  U.S.  Army,  was  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  I2th  of  June,  on  his  way  to  New  Mexico,  to  take 
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ohuge  of  the  U.S.  troops.  He  was  to  be  met  at  Fort 
LeaTenworth  by  the  newly  appointed  Governor  Mer- 
riwether. 

MEXICO. 
There  has  been  as  yet  no  decieive  political  more- 
ment  in  Mexico.  Senor  Alaman,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  ability 
and  patriotism,  died  on  the  2d  of  Jane.  The  letter 
of  Gen.  Arista,  published  on  the  eve  of  his  banishment 
and  declaring  bis  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  proves  to  have  been  a  for- 
gery. Several  persons  have  been  shot  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion  at  Vera  Cruz — in  which  three 
of  the  government  tnx>ps  and  forty  of  the  rebels  were 
killed.  A  territorial  government  has  been  formed 
for  the  isthmus  of  Tehuautepec.  The  governors  of 
the  several  States  have  been  instructed  to  seek  out 
all  seditious  oersons  who  are  in  fevor  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States  and  to  punish  them  as  traitors. 
The  circulation  of  foreign  coin  is  strictly  prohibited. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  month 
have  taken  a  wide  range,  and  been  marked  by  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  Every  successive  division  has  de- 
monstrated the  strength  of  the  new  Ministry,  which 
is  quite  as  thoroughly  sustained  by  public  sentiment 
as  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  de- 
bates upon  the  financial  propositions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  have  served  to  introduce  a 
great  variety  of  cognate  topics.  The  Irish  members 
in  the  Commons  on  the  2dd  of  May,  when  the  Income 
Tax  came  up,  made  a  concerted  demand  that  Ireland 
should  be  exempted  from  its  operatioa,  rehearsing 
the  old  story  of  the  wrongs  that  country  had  sustain- 
ed fromHhe  Imperial  Government,  and  the  excessive 
financial  burdens  she  had  been  compelled  to  bear. 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to  these  allegations  with 
prompt  reference  to  official  returns,  showing  con- 
clusively, as  he  claimed,  that  England  had  paid  for 
Ireland  since  the  Union  far  more  than  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her,  and  that  the  complaints  of  the  Irish 
members  were  utterly  unfounded.  The  motion  for 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  out  of  which  the  debate  had 
grown,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  194  to  61. — On  the 
same  night  the  question  of  Church  Rates  was  dis- 
cussed, on  a  motion  that  all  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  should  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  Church  rates,  on  filing  with  the  church 
wardens  a  declaration  that  they  are  Dissenters — and 
t)iis  declaration  was  to  be  evidence  in  any  court  of 
justice.  Mr.  Phillimorc,  who  made  the  motion«,sup- 
ported  it  at  length.  Sir  George  Grey  opposed  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  injuriously  draw  a  line  be- 
tween Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  and  operate  as  a 
dissent.  Lord  John  Russell  opposed  it 
loption  would  concede  the  principle  that 
5  to  tax  men  for  propagating  opinions 
id  not  share — and  this  would  be  strik- 
ry  basis  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
ipported  it  on  the  avowed  ground  that 
vor  of  the  voluntary  system ;  and  sev- 
mbers  spoke  in  its  defense  from  various 
points  of  view.     The  motion  was  lost  by  172  to  220. 

On  the  1st  of  June  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Master 

of  the  Rolls  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  brought 
up  for  a  third  reading  by  its  mover,  Lord  Hothnm. 
The  feature  of  th"  occasion  was  a  speech  agamst  it 
from  Mr.  MacauLy,  the  first  he  has  made  since  his 
leturn  to  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
fell  frcro  his  lios.  The  principle  in'  olved  in  the  l»ill 
was  thai  judges  ought  not  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Macaulay  urged  that  no  practical 
evil  bad  ever  aritrn  from  iheir  fireeenee,  but  that 


some  of  the  most  emineqt  and  useful  members  of  that 
body  had  been  judges.  He  drew  graphic  pictures,  in 
which  history  and  biography  were  admirably  blended* 
of  the  ascendency  of  Mansfield,  Thurlow,  and  Eldon 
in  Parliament,  of  the  distinguished  part  taken  by 
Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhuret,  one  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  other  the  Lord  Baron,  in  the  great 
debate  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831,  and  of  the  effect 
which  such  a  bill  would  have  to  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  excluding  irom  it 
the  best  ability  and  learning  of  the  land.  The  earn- 
est demand  in  the  public  mind  for  law  reform,  which 
he  characterized  as  reasonable  and  sol>er,  rendered 
doubly  necessary  the  presence  in  the  House  of  men 
familiar  with  its  administration.  The  speech  had  all 
the  grand  characteristics  of  the  eloquent  historian's 
style,  and  was  received  with  tremendous  applause. 

The  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  224  to  123. The 

subject  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  came 
up  on  the  31st  of  May,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Mooie 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  substantially  into  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  the  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
where  the  Catholics  were  as  five  to  one  of  the  Pro- 
testants. He  urged  the  wrongfulness  of  thus  ap- 
propriating large  endowments  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  to  the  use  of  the  minority.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  reply,  declared  himself  uuerly  op- 
posed to  abolishing  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  said  that  he  might  consent  to  so  dividing  the  rev- 
enues as  to  give  the  Catholic  majority  the  larger 
share,  but  for  the  conviction  that  if  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic cleigy  had  increased  power  given  to  them,  that 
power  would  not  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
general  freedom  that  prevails  in  the  country,  and  that, 
neither  in  political  nor  in  religious  mattere  would 
they  favor  that  general  freedom  of  discussion  and 
that  activity  and  energy  of  the  human  mind  which 
belong  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  the  decisive  vote  of  240  to  96. — 
These  remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell  gave  ofl^ense  to 
the  Irish  memliere  of  the  Cabinet,  who  forthwith  sent 
in  their  resignations,  avowedly  on  the  supposition 
that  they  expressed  the  viei^-s  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Earl  of  Al^erdeen  wrote  in  reply  that  Lord  John  had 
spoken  merely  for  himself,  and  that  the  opinions  he 
had  expressed  concerning  the  Catholics  were  not 
shared  by  many  of  his  colleagues.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers then  withdrew  their  letters  of  resignation :  and 
in  a  subsequent  debate  Lord  John  Russell  said  he 
deemed  it  quite  sufficient  that  the  membere  of  the 
Government  should  agree  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur« 
sued,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  they 
should  agree  in  all  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to 
adopt  that  course. — On  the  6ih  of  June  the  Income 
Tax  Bill  passed  its  third  reading. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary oaths  was  brought  up  on  the  31st  of  May  by  Lotd 
Lyndhurst,  who  made  a  very  able  speech  in  support 
of  a  bill  for  their  alteration.  Tliose  oaths  are  three 
in  number — the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  first  it  is 
not  proposed  to  alter.  The  second,  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, consists  of  two  clauses — one  denouncing 
the  doctrine  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  any  subject, 
and  the  other  disavowing  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiaf* 
tical  authority  of  the  Pq>e.  Both  these  Mauses  are 
directed  against  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  Roman 
Catholics  are  now  #>x€mpted  by  rpecial  net  fn  m  all 
obligaiio  1  to  t»ke  it.  The  law  ihiu.  admits  that  Jie 
Pope  has  spiritual  authority  within  the  British  realm, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  oath  ought  no 
longer  to  be  required.     The  oah  of  abjaratioL  mu 
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framed  to  tzelade  the  detoendtnu  of  the  Pretender 
from  the  throne: — as  there  were  no  longer  any  of  the 
Pretender's  deecendants  limg,  the  oaUi  was  need- 
leas.  Lord  Lyndhoiat  said  he  had  been  asked  to 
strike  out  the  words,  **on  the  tme  faith  of  a  Christ- 
ian," from  the  oath ;  bat  he  would  not  do  so,  because 
the  House  of  Lords  had  already  decided  to  keep 
them  in,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  intended 
to  exclude  Jews  from  sitting  in  Parliament  ,  The 
history  of  the  words,  however,  proved  that  this  sup- 
position was  incorrect.  They  wero  introduced  just 
after  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  in 
which  it  was  ur^  that  any  oath  might  be  taken 
with  a  mental  reservation  nullifying  iu  obvious 
meaning.  To  meet  this  case,  the  words,  '*  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,  without  equivocation^  men- 
tal evasion,  or  secret  reeervation  whatsoever,"  wera 
introduced.  He  thought  it^  contrary  to  all  aound  prin- 
ciple that  these  words  should  be  made  indirectly  to 
exclude  a  class  of  persons  to  wBom  they  were  never 
intended  to  apply ; — but  out  of  respect  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lords  already  pronounced,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  change  them.  The  Earl  of  Derby  and 
othem  opposed  the  bill,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  be  so  amended  by  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  admit  Jews  to  Parliament ; — and  on  a  division, 

the  ^ill  was  lost,  84  to  60. ^The  Earl  of  Carlisle 

tn  the  30th  presented  a  netition  from  Jamaica,  com- 
plaining of  the  continued  importation  of  slaves  into 
Cuba,  and  of  the  admiasion  into  England  of  alave- 
grown  sugar<  Lord  C.  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  oourse  that  had  been  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  measure,  but  said  it  was  too  late  to 
hope  that  it  oould  now  be  altered.  In  ngaid  to  the 
Cuban  slave-trade,  he  stated  thiit  by  treaty  in  1817, 
Spain  solenmly  agreed  to  suppress  die  slave-trade  on 
the  part  of  Spanish  subjects,  receiving  from  Great  Brit- 
ain in  return  for  that  stipulation  the  sum  of  £400,000. 
Still  these  is  nason  to  believe  that  this  treaty  is 
systematicaUy,  wilUully,  and  constantly  violated, 
and  that,  with  three  exceptions.  Generals  Valdes, 
Concha,  and  Taeoa,  the  Captain  Generals  of  Cuba 
have  received  bribes  for  every  slave  landed  through 
their  connivance  on  the  Island.  Indeed  suspicion 
implipates  the  Spanish  government  in  these  transac- 
tions ;  and  certain  it  is  that  every  Captain  General 
who  attempts  vigorously  to  enforce  the  treaty  is 
speedily  removed  from  office.  Under  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Gen.  Canedo,  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
with  unexampled  vigor  and  audacity.  Between  the 
months  of  November  and  February  last,  5000  slaves 
were  landed  in  Cuba,  and  1100  more  had  been  very 
recently  landed  who  were  kidnapped  from  a  Portu- 
guese settlement.  He  suggested  that  when  slave- 
trading  vessels  were  captured  by  British  cruisers, 
they  should  be  sent  into  some  free  port  for  adjudicm^ 
tion,  instead  of  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  at 
Havana,  as  at  present,  where  justice  was  almost  sure 
to  be  evaded.  He  felt  sure  that  Spain,  in  counte- 
nancing as  she  had  done  this  infsmous  traffic,  had 
so  violated  her  solemn  treaty  engagements  as  to  give 
England  far  better  cause  of  war  than  she  had  always 
had  in  the  conflicts  she  had  waged ;  and  although  he 
did  not  counsel  a  resort  to  hostilities,  Spain  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  as  long  as  she  persists 
in  her  present  course,  if  Cuba  is  ever  endangered, 
England  will  reknain  neutral  in  the  conflict  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  bore  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  the  facu  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Cariisle,  but  read 
exUkcts  from  dispatches  showing  that  the  attention 
of  the  Spanish  government  had  been  directed  to  this 
matter ;  that  Gen.  Canedo  had  declared  his  determ- 
ination to  check  the  slave-trade,  and  that  he  had 
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been  furnished  with  enlarged  powers  by  ^e  Spanish 

government  for  that  purpose. On  the  14th  of  June, 

Lord  Beaumont  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  correspond 
enee  respecting  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  impris 
oning  British  seamen  on  entering  her  ports.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  reply,  stated  that  there  existed  a 
treaty  of  commerce  beti«-een  England  and  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  utmost  freedom  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  countries ; — attach- 
ed to  that  treaty  was  a  proviso,  under  which  South 
Carolina  claimed  the  right  to  act  as  she  did  toward 
all  colored  seamen  reaching  her  ports.  The  point 
had  been  submitted  to  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  their  opinion  was,  that,  however  unjusti- 
fiable the  law  might  be,  the  government  had  no  right 
to  demand  its  abrogation,  nor  to  demand  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  sustained  under  its  operation.  '  Re- ' 
monstrances  against  the  law,  as  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  had  nevertheless  been  addressed 
to  the  United  Sutes ;  but  their  reply  had  been,  that 
if  England  should  insist  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
law,  the  United  States  government  would  have  no 
course  lefl  but  to  give  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
trea^  which  at  present  existed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  little  chance  of  securing  an 
amendment  of  the  law.^— These  are  the  principal 
topics  that  have  engaged  attention  in  Parliament 
during  the  month.  The  subject  of  reorganising  the 
East  India  Government  was  elaborately  discussed, 
and  leave  has  been  obtained  to  bring  in  a  bill.  Ex- 
planations have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
Government  upon  the  Russian  difficulty  with  Turkey, 
which  will  be  farther  noticed  under  that  head.— 
The  Oxford  commemoration  was  celebrated  with 
great  eclat  on  the  8th,  the  Eari  of  Derby  being  in- 
stalled as  Chancellor^  and  a  number  of  distinguished 
ed  perK>ns,  among  whom  were  Disraeli,  Macaulay, 
Samuel  Warren,  Mr.  IngersoU,  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
of  Ohio,  receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law.  At  the  dinner  given  subsequently,  the 
new  Chancellor  declared  himself  not  warmly  attach- 
ed to  either  of  the  extremes  which  weaken  and  di- 
vide the  Chureh,  and  friendly  to  such  changes  in  the 
academic  discipline  and  studies  of  the 'University  as 
might  seem,  after  due  examination,  to  be  beneficiaL 

^The  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Dublin  was  opei^ 

ed  with  appropriate  and  imposing  ceremonies,  and 
continues  to  attract  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
The  number  of  contributore  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  nearly  1500— of  foreign  contributors,  360^ 
chiefly  from  Germany^  France,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

CONTINENTAL. 
No  events  of  importance  have  occurred  during  the 
month  in  Franet.  At  the  discussion  of  the  budget 
in  the  Legislative  Body,  on  the  20th  of  May,  M.  de 
Montalembeit  protested  energetically  against  includ- 
ing in  the  statement  of  receipts  a  sum  of  money 
drawn  from  the  sale  of  the  Orleans  estates.  He  de- 
clared he  must  vote  against  the  budget  in  order  not 
to  participate  in  an  odious  confiscation — a  measure 
which  even  the  Republicans  and  Socialists  in  1848 
did  not  dare  to  adopt  The  whole  budget  was  car 
ried,  nevertheless,  by  a  vote  of  233  to  5.  The  session 
of  the  Legislative  Body  was  closed  on  the  28th.  The 
President,  M.  Baroche,  in  his  address,  stated  that 
113  laws  of  private  interest,  and  73  of  public  utility, 
had  been  voted ;  that  the  difllerent  branches  of  the 
administration  had  been  improved,  and  the  budget  re- 
formed. The  discussions  of  the  Paris  press  turn  • 
principally  on  the  state  of  affairs  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  The  Pay§  contains  an  article  attributed  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  representing  that  ths  only  interest 
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which  France  has  in  preyenting  Rtiaaia  ftom  teising 
Constantinople,  grows  out  of  her  desire  that  the 
treaties  of  1815  should  be  kept,  and  the  balance  of 
power  preserved.  If  war  ensues,  therefore,  France 
will  be  allied  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe  for  their 
common  defense ;  if  peace  is  presenred,  it  will  be  by 
a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance. 

From  SwUztrland  the  news  is  favorable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  Upon  the  withdrawal,  of  the 
Austrian  minister,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
put  the  Cantons  into  a  condition  to  resist  aggression : 
but  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  has 
since  notified  the  Swiss  autboritiM  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  withdraw  Om  Charg^  permanently,  and  thai 
he  would  soon  return. 

From  /(o/y  there  is  no  news  of  interest.  A  pam> 
phlet  has  been  published  by  Maasini  on  the  outbreak 
at  Milan.  It  was  immediately  seized  bjr  the  author* 
ities,  but  some  copi«  got  into  circulation.  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  movement  did  not  originate  with 
him,  and  that  he  doubted  its  practicability  when  first 
consulted  on  the  subject.  He  yielded,  however,  to 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  others,  who  thought  the  time 
had  come'for  another  insurrection,  and  wrote  the  pro- 
clamation at  their  insUnce.  He  also  wrote  to  sevend 
distinguished  Italian  liberals  for  their  concurrence, 
some  time  in  advance,  but  they  all  refused  it,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Nevertheless,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  have  the  movement  seconded  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  but  without  auccess.  Complaint  is  made  that 
the  rich  among  them  have  generally  refused  their  ^ 
to  ^e  Italian  loan,  which,  small  in  itself,  was  made 
up  of  contributions  from  the>  poor,  and  adds,  that 
these  wealthy  proprietors  "  now  expiate  their  avarice 
with  the  forced  loans  and  sequestrations  of  Austria." 
He  confesses  that  the  '*  National  Committee,"  which 
once  comprised  many  honored  names,  had  been  re- 
duced to  himself  and  Saffi  alone,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence it  is  dissolved. 

TUBKEY  AND  BUSSU. 

No  decisive  settlement  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
question  in  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
^Official  intelligence  received,  however,  since  our  last, 
,has  made  the  points  of  difference  more  intelligible. 
;It  seems  that  Prince  Menschikoff  was  charged  with 
a. double  mission.  The  first  point,  that  relating  to 
the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  was 
satisfactorily  arranged  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  the 
s«me  day  the  Prince  sent  in  a  peremptory  demaxui 
to  the  Sultan,  that  the  protectoiater  of  the  Gr6ek 
Christians  in  Turkey  should  be  conceded  to  the 
Cxar,  aikd  that  the  Russo-Greek  Church  should  have 
accorded  to  it,  specifically  and  by  treaty,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  both  in  regard  to  the  Hdy 
Places  and  on  all  other  matters,  which  it  had  ever 
claimed-  This  demand  purported  to  be  based  on  a 
clause  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  giving  Russia  the  privilege  of  interfering  on 
behalf  of  a  Oreek  chapel  erected  in  Constantinople, 
in  the  eirent  of  the  C>reeka  being  ill-treated  by  the 
Turks.  At  the  same  tisoe  Prince  Menschikoff  de- 
manded that  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
shouhl  be  iiresBovable  unless  proved  guilty  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  then  oidy  by  consent 
of  the  Ccar.  To  these  requisitions  the  Prince  gave 
the  Sultan  only  four  dajrs  to  reply.  The  Sultan  im- 
mediately held  consultations  with  the  British  and 
French  Ministers,  and  decided  to  reject  the  demands 
of  the  Russian  envoy.  The  latter  subsequently  ex- 
tended the  time  -for  consideration :  but  on  the  l7th, 
the  Sultan,  having  re-organised  his  Ministry  and 
placed  Redschid^Pasha  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
renewed  his  raitekion  of  the  Russian  demnds^-say- 


ing  to  his  Ministers  thai  he  had  done  all  thatdopfisd 
ed  on  him  to  maintain  with  honor  friendly  relations 
with  Russia,  that  he  could  do  no  mors  without  dis- 
honor, and  that  if  war  shoidd  break  ont,  he  would 
endeavor  to  show  hkaself  Uie  wi»tfay  descendant  of 
his  ancestors.  On  the  SSd,  the  Prince  rsnewed  the 
demand,  altered  somewhat  in  form  bst  in  sobstanoe 
the  same.  It  was  immediately  rsjscted  by  the  Sul- 
tan, and  Prinoe  Menschikoff  announced  his  depart^ 
ure.  The  Sultan,  in  order  not  to  slienate  his  Greek 
subjects,  prepared  to  issue  a  proclamation  oonfiiming 
to  them  all  their  religious  privileges.  Hearingof  this, 
the  Pnnoe  addressed  a  note  to  the  Turkish'Minister 
and  also  to  the  representatives  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  declaring  that  any  act  which, 
although  it  might  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  purely 
spiritual  rights  of  the  Greek  Chureb,  should  tend  to 
invalidate  their  rights  and  privileges,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Imperial  Calnnet  as  ss  act  of  hostility 
to  Russia  and  her  religion.  He  immediately  left  for 
St.  Petersburg  where  his  action  is-  said  to  have  met 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Csar,  who  imms' 
diately  sent  to  the  Tmkish  Sultan  a  renewal  of  the 
demand,  giving  him  eight  days  for  deliberation.  He 
has  also  declined  the  proffiered  mediation  of  England, 
Austria,  Prussia  and  France.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
dispatches  fiom  St.  Petersbuig  the  Russian  Min- 
ister at  Paris  explained  to  the  French  goverameni 
that  the  Cxar  would  not  recede  from  these  demands, 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  war  against 
Turkey,  or  of  interfering  with  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  ^  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  that  if  his 
demands  wen  rejected  be  should  Mcopy  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  which  would  not  amount  to  an  ai^ 
of  war,  inasmuch  as  existing  treaties  warrant  such  a 
course  under  certain  ciroomstances. 

The  Turkish  SuUan,  mesntins,  was  preparing  tof 
hostilities  with  graat  vigor :  axid  he  seems  to  be  fully 
supported  in  his  course  ^y  the  govenneBts  of  England 
and  France.  The  Paris  Momtemr  of  June  10th  an- 
nounced that  the  French  Embassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  was  furnished  with 
instructions  which  placed  the  French  sqUadron^at  hts 
conmisad :  and  that  the  British  Minister  had  been 
provided  with  similar  powen.  The  two  governments 
had  decided,  moreover,  that  their  unit^  squadrons 
should  without  delay  approach  the  DardansUss :  and 
ordere  to  that  effect  left  Toulon  on  the  4th  of  June. 
In  the  English  Pariiament  the  Ministry  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  in  both 
houses.  The  Eari  of  Clarendon  in  the  Lords,  and 
Lord  Jdm  Russell  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  con- 
firmed it  fully,  and  said  that  these  instructions  were 
sent  out  on  hearing  that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  left 
Constantinople.— It  is  stated  that  the  Oreek  Christ- 
ians in  Turkey  on  whose  behalf  the  demands  of  Rus- 
sia were  made,  support  the  Sultan  fully  in  his  njee- 
tion  of  them,  and  that  great  enthusiasm  exists  through- 
out Turkey  on  the  subject  The  Turkish  artillijiy 
is  said  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  though  its 
cavalry  and  in&ntiy  forces  are  inferior.  Prepara- 
tions for  hostilities  are  pushed  at  Constantinople  with 
the  utmost  energy :  the  Bosphorus  was  oorersd  with 
vessels  of  every  size,  tran^KMting  ammunition  and 
troops  to  the  csmp  of  Bujukdere,  whwe  over  30,000 
men  had  been  oc^eeted,  and  the  ssme  activity  was 
manifested  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Admiralty,  whera 
tea  vessels  were  ready  to  sail.  The  Russians  had 
130,000  men  prepared  to  enter  the  Danuhian  princi- 
palities at  a  moment's  notiee^  and  Rear  Admiral  Kor- 
nileff  had  coU^ected  a  fleet  of  46  gun  boats  with  168 
cannon,  which  could  at  once  transport  ten  thousand 
man  aoioss  thd  Danube  at  any  given  point. 
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ERROR  MUST  DEVELOP  ITSELF.  Itm»y 
take  the  form  of  an  ani^el  of  light,  but  it  must 
in  time  reTeal  its  diabolical  side.  Amid  all  dis- 
guises, the  shaggy  hide  of  the  demon,  with  hb  fork- 
ed tail  and  cloven  hoof,  must  sooner  or  later  pre- 
sent themselTes  in  all  their  monstrous  deformity.  If 
men  will  not  be  drawn  by  the  fair  face  of  truth,  they 
shall  be  driven  to  it  by  the  offensiveness  which  must 
at  length  appear  in  its  fully  developed  antagonist 
Never  has  this  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  some  of  the  later  manifestations  of  our  day,  and 
especially  in  that  assemblage  of  infidels,  and  atheists, 
and  reformers  of  every  grade,  who  lately  met  at  Hart- 
ford for  the  reviling — ^we  will  not  call  it  discussion — 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  necessary  development  we  may  regard  as 
one  of  the  laws  of  a  beneficent  Providence — as  a 
n^»st  wise  and  benevolent  provision  in  the  economy 
of  the  physical  and  the  moral  world,  through  which 
a  counteracting  compensation  is  made  for  the  disad- 
Tantage  to  which  truth  is 


i  UuQiB  which 
MMi.  oo  not  **bne  to  retain  in  their  knowledge,**  in 
consequence  of  which  "  the  undiaeeming  mind  it  dark' 
ened,"  and  they  not  only  believe  but  "  love  to  believe 
aUc;" 

Still  thare  Is  a  ground  for  the  maxim.  Truth,  even 
moral  truth,  does  ultimately  prevail,  if  not  from  its 
own  intrinsic  power,  at  least  from  that  tendency  to 
run  out  and  develop  its  own  deformity,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  manifest  itself  as  the  very  law — the 
law  of  death — inherent  in  all  error,  and  especially  in 
thosi  kinds  of  it  which  would  otherwise  be  the  most 
injurious  to  mankind* 

In  the  start,  however,  error  has  greatly  the  advant- 
agie  of  its  divine  antagonist  Its  very  manifoldness 
contributes  to  this.  Truth  is  one  and  easily  missed ; 
error  is  many  and  presents  itself  on  eveiy  side.  Truth 
is  remote  from  sense  and  feeling ;  error  finds  in  them, 
when  perverted,  its  strongest  allies.  Speculative 
atheism  would  be  a  mpnster,  if  sensuali^  ^d  not 
powerfully  take  sides  with  it.  So,  too,  all  our  bab- 
bling about  law  and  development  would  appear  to 
be,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  inconceivable  nonsense, 
if  there  wete  not  something  in  the  human  soul  that 
woaM  deify  these  unmeaning  expressions  in  order  to 
escape  from  that  dread  idea  of  a  personal  law-giving, 
Uw-ezecuting  Deity. 


Error  mu$t  develop  iUeif.  We  hett  nmoh  nowa- 
days of  physical  laws.  Some  would  make  their  study 
the  great  end  ofhuman  existence.  Bnt^— Godbethank- 
edr-there  is  no  law  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the 
natural,  than  this  upon  the  moral  world  :  Error 
mmt  deveiap  itse^.  It  may  have  its  npid  round  of 
mischief  and  delusion.  It  may  set  out  like  Homer's 
At«- 

**  With  stnag  snd  niabls  fbot 
0«ti«rippinc  tnith  and  gaining  fkr  ahsad !" 
but  it  eontains  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
decay.  Its  tendency  to  disorganiaation  is  inevitabley 
and  truth  wookl  bo(  only  ultimately,  bat  in  every 
oase,  win  »  complete  tnumph,  wers  it  mSt  that  ths 
decomposing  mass  becomes  again  the  pntad  bod  from 
whence  araes  another,  and  stiU  anocber,  bixth  of  the 
same  udiBrnal  brood.  Any  one  well  acquainted  with 
previous  forms  of  philosophioal  or  theological  error 
might  have  predicted  that  the  infidelity  of  the  18tb 
century  must  inevitably  run  its  eonrse,  and  ran  out, 
just  as  had  been  done  by  that  old  Roman  Epieurean- 
ism,  to  which,  in  many  pointa,  it  bore  so  close  aresea* 
blanee.  Until  experience,  however,  had  convinced 
us  of  the  hety  it  was  not  so  obviously  certain  that 
from  its  sweltering  ashes  would  have  exhaled  the 
stupefying  gases  of  the  German  pantheism,  or  the 
nitrous  fumes  that  oharaeteriae  the  new  atheology 
of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  Westminster  Review. 
And  yet  a  careful  stady  of  pvofiuw  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal histovy  might  have  given  ns  a  dew  to  the  moral 
chemiatiy  of  the  transition.  When  the  Pagan  philo* 
sophy  was-receiving  its  de«th«blow8  from  t^  preach* 
em  of  Christianity,  out  of  the  dying  carcass  came 
forth  the  monMrous  forms  of  that  vaunting  Onosti* 
cism  which  so  much  troubled  the  early  Chiistiaa 
Ghurek  h,  too,  professed  to  be  more  spiritual  than 
the  Gospel  itself.  It  contemned  the  Old  TestaaBent 
•s  gross  and  carnal,  its  God  as  a  malign  and  vindie- 
live  deity.  Christ  was  but  an  appearance— an  idea. 
It,  too,  had  its  higher  form  of  faith,  its  higher  law, 
ts  Buli^ective  insight,  its  ide^,  dispensing  with  the 
historical  and  the  actual.  It  had  itsvons,  its  spheres, 
its  developments,  its  new  spiritual  world.  And  yet 
as  we  now  look  back  upon  it  throogh  the  eieered  up 
glass  of  history,  we  see  how  "  earthly  it  was,  how 
sensual,  how  devilish."  With  all  its  boasted  spirit- 
uality, it  had  ne  cross,  no  repentance,  no  hnndlity, 
and,  therefore,  no  true  hith.  Will  not  a  similar 
spectacle  be  presented  when  some  similar  vantage- 
ground  in  the  fhttfte  enables  the  obeewer  to  ]ook 
back  upon  the  then  stale  and  decomposing  elements 
of  its  modem  antitype. 

It  is  ever  Uius — this  coming  up  of  old  forms  of 
falsehood ;  and  yet  it  remains  a  blessed  provisioii, 
a  benevolent  providence,  th<t  error  vmtt  develop  iUo^, 
It  is  ever  changing  its  countenance  «id  hastening 
away.  It  takes  its  place  at  fint  as  near  to  truth  as 
possible.  It  talks  of  mere  **  shades  of  dillinnce." 
It  has  only  some  **new  foims  of  old  ideas** — some 
firesher  aspect  better  adapted  to  the  modem  mind. 
But  it  can  not  long  keep  this  position.  The  ftn|^ 
of  divergency  may  seem,  at  first,  too  small  to  be 
measured  by  the  keenest  logical  micrometer ;  but  it 
is  a  dtvergency  notwithstanding ;  it  is  a  different  di* 
rection  from  the  one  steady  line  of  truth,  and  mnst 
sooner  or  later  manifest  itself  in  a  wider  and  stUI 
wider  departure,  until  the  distance  is  obvious  to  the 
dullest  vision.    No  deceptiveness  of  lasgoage  wfll 
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any  more  aratL  The  traveler  ia  clearly  on  another 
path,  and  muat  either  retrace  hia  atepa,  or  push  on  to 
a  poaition  whence  there  ia  no  retreat,  while  yet  the 
hdUowneaa  of  the  gitmnd  allowa  no  aafe  ot  perma- 
nent occupation. 

We  find  BO  better  illuatration  of  theae  thou^ta 
than  that  which  waa  preaented  in  the  late  ConTen- 
tion  at  Hartford  for  diacuaaing,  aa  they  aaid,  the^ 
claima  of  the  Chriatian  Scripturea.  In  itaelf  utterly 
undeaerting  of  notice  in  our  Editor'a  Table,  it  be- 
eomea  aignificant  aa  one  of  the  aigna  of  the  timea. 
Here  waa  indeed  a  development  that  muat  cauae  to 
atand  aghaat  all  who  are  evidently  on  the  aame  road, 
and  yet  through  lack  of  atrength,  or  courage,  or  it  may 
be,  of  honeaty,  have  not  yet  '*  progreaaed*'  to  thia 
remote  termination,  thia  extreme  Montauk  point  of 
the  modem  development. 

In  the  contemplation  of  auoh  a  convention,  there 
waa  aomething  to  call  out  almoat  every  emotion  of 
the  human  breaat.  There  waa  much  to  move  laugh- 
ter— ^tiie  Ignorance  waa  ao  egregioua,  the  preaump- 
tion  BO  bl^.  There  waa  much  to  arouae  indigna- 
tion-^he  malignity  waa  ao  evident,  the  blaaphemy 
ao  undiaguiaed,  the  ferocioua  abuae  of  all  thinga 
which  the  beat  minda  eateem  holy  ao  unreatrained. 
Still  in  the  pitying  breaat  of  that  charity  which  be- 
lieveth,  hopeth,  endureth  all  thinga,  grief  muat  have 
been  the  predotninant  emotion.  Can  we  forget  that 
aome  of  the  leading  apirita  of  that  convention  were, 
but  a  few  yeara  ago,  known  aa  aealoua,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  aincera  profeaaora  of  evangelical  truth  T 
They  had  entered  upon  thia  diverging  path.  They 
had  followed  on  in  the  chaae  of  new  ideaa,  ever  be* 
coming  more  intolerant  in  reapect  to  alMmdoned 
tiutha,  and  toward  all  who  could  not  keep  up  with 
them  in  thia  race  of  progreaa.  They  began  by  aet- 
tling  for  themaelvea  their  own  higher  law,  inatead  of 
aeeking  for  it  in  Ood'a  revelation.  They  aaaumed 
to  ait  in  judgment  on  the  Scripturea,  while  profeaa- 
ing  to  receive  them  aa  their  guide.  They  determined 
what  the  Bible  ought  to  contain,  and  for  aome  time 
fancied  that  by  aheer  force  of  an  abaurd  exegeaia 
they  could  make  it  apeak  their  own  language,  and 
expreaa  their  ovm  thoughta.  They  find  at  laat,  how- 
ever, that  ita  atrong  conaervative  teachinga  will 
never  jrield  to  the  atrain  of  their  machinery.  It  uiU 
inculcate  aubmiaaion  to  authority ;  it  will  enjoin  re- 
apect for  acknowledged  and  eatabliahed  relationa 
among  men.  Though  oppoaed  to  all  oruelty,  all  op- 
preaaion,  all  aelfiah  tyramzing  of  one  man  over  othera 
for  hia  own  aenaual  or  ambitioua  enda,  atill  it  un- 
yieldingly refoaea  to  teach  radicaliam,  or  revolution- 
ary anarchy,  or  any  theory  of  abatract  righta  that 
when  carried  out  to  ita  legitimate  reaulta  muat  end 
in  the  overthrow  of  all  government  upon  earth.  In 
apite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  language  of  apoatlea  can , 
not  be  made  to  reaemble  that  of  the  modem  ultra-re- 
former ;  the  apirit  of  the  New  Teatament  can  not  be 
felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  which  is  breathed 
through  the  vrild  ravinga  of  fanatical  abolitionism. 
One  or  the  other  muat  be  abandoned.  Then,  for- 
aooth,  they  begin  to  think  of  aOme  new  acheme  of 
inapiration.  First  the  authority  of  the  Old  Teata- 
ment ia  doubted.  Then  many  parte  of  the  New  are 
more  than  auapected  of  being  written  by  fallible  men 
far  in  the  rear,  perh^M,  of  the  new  lighta  they  are 
ao  implicitly  following.  Doubta  rapidly  ariae  respect- 
ing all  thinga  before  eateemed  holy.  The  Sabbath 
ia  found  to  be  no  better  than  other  daya.  A  apurioua 
fayper-piety  puta  it  down  under  the  lofty  pretense  that 
every  day  ahould  be  a  aabbath  devoted  to  philanthro- 
py and  reform.  There  ia  no  need  of  prayer.  The 
wfaold  life,  aaja  thia  inflating  Onosticiam,  should  be 


itaelf  a  prayer,  and  every  deed  an  act  of  worship. 
There  ia  no  longer  any  demand  for  churchea  or 
eocleaiaatical  organisationa ;  **  the  grovea  were  God^ 
fiiBt  templea,**  and  the  *'  voicea  of  nature**  are  the 
only  fitting  anthema  in  hia  praiae.  Marriage  ia  first 
found  to  be  a  nwre  civil  contract.  In  the  course  of 
progreaa  it  ia  aoon  aeen  to  be  a  apring  of  impurity, 
an  obatacle  to  the  higheat  human  development  Wo- 
man, too,  it  ia  diacovered,  haa  rights  denied  to  her 
in  the  Scriptures.  Government  is  an  uaurpation; 
puniahment  ia  cruelty ;  crime  ia  but  diaeaae ;  and 
juatice  ia  revenge.  Some  feeble  hold  upon  the 
Bible  mi^  be  atUl  maintained;  but  aoon  the  laat 
graap  ia  relaxed,  and  our  progressionist  standa  forth, 
at  laat,  an  open  reviler  of  the  Scripturea  and  the 
Church.. 

And  now  the  light  breaka  rapidly  upon  hia  mind. 
Hia  extreme  poaition,  too,  haa  given  him  a  sort  of 
honeaty  in  this  matter.  No  need  now  of  any  strain- 
ed interpretationa.  He  is  free.  The  Bible,  it  ia 
now  frankly  admitted,  doea  teach  and  will  teach 
conaervative  doctrine.  It  does  uphold  government ; 
it  does  consecrate  the  domeatic  relations ;  it  doea 
establiah  the  family ;  it  doea  aay,  Children  obey  your 
parenta,  Wivea  be  aubject  to  yourhuabanda ;  it  doea 
acknowledge  the  relatione  of  maater  and  servant,  of 
ruler  and  subject  It.  enjoins  obedience  to  laws  we 
may  not  have  made,  aubmiaaion  to  authority  we  may 
not  have  created.  It  is  in  all  respecta  conservative. 
This  he  now  plainly  aeea ;  ai^d  under  the  influence 
of  thia  new  light  he  calls  upon  his  brethren  who  are 
yet  lagging  in  the  rear,  to  come  up  manfully  to  hia 
own  free  atand-point,  and  to  give  up  forever  the  idle 
hope  of  forcing  an  agreement  between  the  new  phi- 
losophy and  any  meaning  that  may  be  twiated  out  of, 
or  forced  into,  thia  antiquated  book. 

Even  he,  however,  ia  not  yet  folly  developed. 
Nature  ia  now  hia  God.  Jeaua  made  mistakes,  but 
nature  he  affirma  ia  infallible.  Here  for  a  while  he 
reata,  but  inexorable  progreaa  will  not  long  allow 
him  any  auch  breathing  apell.  All  fixed  ideas  are 
fettera  upon  the  human  aoul,  and  she  must  move  on, 
and  keep  moving  on,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  leaat 
as  an  aasertion  of  her  liberty.  The  Bible  had  ita 
dark  apota,  but  aoon  it  begina  to  be  diacoveied  that 
nature  alao  is  not  pure — ia  not  all  transparent  light 
There  is  not  only  injustice  in  the  worid,  and  igno- 
rance, and  error,  which  the  atudy  of  phyaical  laws 
might  be  supposed  in  time  to  guard  against,  but  evils 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  There  are  physical 
convulaiona,  eaithquakea,  tomadoea,  floods,  and 
flamea,  on  aa  immenae  acale,  and  of  moat  frightful 
aapect  There  ia  every  where  pain,  diaeaae,  peati- 
lence,  death.  Nature  seems  wholly  out  of  order. 
At  leaat  such  would  be  the  judgment  we  would  pro- 
nounce on  similar  appearances  in  any  other  system. 
Some  scheme,  perhaps,  of  ultimate  compensation 
may  auggest  itaelf,  but  where  is  the  proof?  the  proofs 
we  mean,  in  nature  ?  Where  is  the  law  by  which  this 
compensation  ia  to  be  made  ?  Where,  we  mean,  in 
nature  T  Compensation,  retribution,  satisfaction,  jua- 
tice, good  triumphant,  evil  aubdued,  though  not  anni- 
hilated— theae  are  Bible  thoughta.  They  are  the  lin- 
gering remaina,  in  the  aoul,  of  that  revelation  which 
has  been  discarded ;  but  there  are  no  auch  voicea  in  na- 
ture— ^the  outward  material  nature  around  ua — and  no 
mere  phjrsical  interpretation  will  ever  get  them  from 
her  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  take  another  atep  in  pro- 
greaa which  bringa  him  to  the  Ultima  Thule,  for  he 
can  go  no  farther.  The  port  in  which  he  finally 
landa  ia  that  of  atbeiam — cheerleea,  hopeleas,  soul- 
less atheiam.  Thia  ia  no  fancy  sketch.  There  were 
men  in  that  convention  who  had  gone  thia  feaifbl 
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length,  and  by  the  vexy  ttepe  we  have  deacribecL 
Awful  as  is  the  tpectacle,  h  may  hare  its  salutary 
lesson.  Tom  back— turn  back,  it  says  no  all  who 
are  upon  the  road ;  Take  not  the  first  step,  is  its 
waniing  to  all  vrho  are  tempted  to  set  out  on  so  per- 
ilous a  journey.  Should  such  an  effect  be  produced 
on  any  minds,  then  will  it  be  fouftd  that  this  extreme 
development  to  which,  in  God's  good  proridence, 
error  has  been  driven,  will  not  have  been  made  in 
Yain. 

These  hardy  pioneers  are  entitled  to  oursynqMtthy, 
not  only  for  the  good  which  may  thus  result  from 
their  position,  but  also  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment 
they  sometimes  receive  firom  their  less  advanced, 
and,  it  may  be,  lees  honest  brethren.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  those  who  are  themselves  far 
on  in  the  same  road,  to  fall  to  abusing  the  infidel, 
and  infidel  conventions.  They  dread  these  prema- 
ture  developments  as  bringing  discredit  on  the  whole 
cause  of  reform.  They  would  now  and  then  be  con- 
servative, forsooth,  and  chastise  the  imprudence  of 
the  too  ardent  progressionist.  Not  long  since  in 
England,  Min  Maxtineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson  avowed 
an  unqualified  atheism  and  materialism.  There  was 
no  Qodf  no  souL  The  one  was  but  a  name  for  the 
eternal  law  or  development  of  the  materia  universe, 
the  other  a  like  development  of  the  material  human 
organisation*  Of  course  there  was  no  more  moml 
worth  or  moral  demerit  in  man  than  in  the  vegeta- 
Ue.  The  result  was  shocking  to  the  public  mind ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Westminster  Review  must  take 
to  task  this  more  rapidly  running  brother  and  sister, 
although  one  of  them  at  least  h^  previously  held  no 
inferior  rank  among  its  own  oontributors.  They 
must  be  rebuked,  however,  and  this  rebuke  is  ad- 
mimstered  in  a  poor  attenipt  to  show  the  impiety 
and  absurdity  of  their  work.  But  what  had  Uieae 
writers  done,  except  to  carry  straight  out  the  teach- 
ings and  premises  with  which  that  periodical  had  for 
years  been  furnishing  them  T  Not  more  Certain  is 
the  law  of  nature  through  which  the  cockatrice  can 
only  come  from  the  cockatrice's  egg,  than  that  similar 
law  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  through  which 
this  effect  took  place.  To  use  some  of  their  own 
favorite  language,  they  had  but  deveiopedthe  theology, 
or  rather  atheology,  of  the  school.  They  began  with 
a  denial  of  God  as  the  author  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible ;  they  ended  where  every  one  who  travels 
that  road  most  foithfiilly  onlst  end,  in  the  denial  of  a 
perMnal  God  as  the  author  of  nature. 

And  yet  their  speculative  impiety  was  not  so  bad 
ft  thing  as  the  practical  malignity  of  their  chastising 
critics.  They  had  never  done  what  was  reserved 
for  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view. They  had  never  deliberately  compared  Chris- 
tianity with  Mormonism,  nor  plsced  the  inspiration 
of  Paul  upon  a  par  with  that  of  Joe  Smi^  We 
may  well  doubt  whether  a  total  denial  of  a  Deity 
eoold  equal  in  isapiety  so  blasphemous  an  insult  to 
his  noblest  wo^  This  was  pure  devilism.  There 
was  certainly  nothing  Uke  it,  that  we  can  call  to 
mind,  in  the  late  Hartford  Convention ;  and  we  can 
not  help  thinking,  that,  harsh  as  the  term  may  seem, 
it  has  a  more  fitting  application  to  the  men  and  writ- 
ings that  have  for  years  been  producing  such  results, 
than  to  the  miserable  victims  who  but  exhibit  the 
**  latest  phase  of  the  development."  There  is  an  in- 
justice in  this  matter  which  we  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel.  The  Hartford  ConventionisU  are  derided  and 
vilified,  while  the  Westminster  Review  is  to  be 
found  on  respectable  centre  taUes»  and  in  respecta- 
ble reading-rooms ;  it  is  subscribed  for  by  those  who 
hdire  the  cdmigs  of  oar  district  libraries ;  every  tuna 


it  comes  freighted  with  its  quarterly  diarge  of  infi- 
delity it  receives  a  grand  puff  from  a  good  portion  of 
the  seculsr  newspi^rs,  and  sometimes  is  even  com-  . 
mended  with  famt  censure  in  the  columns  of  the 
religious  press. 

Mournful  as  are  such  developments  as  lately  took 
place  in  Hartford,  we  have  some  reason  to  rejoipe  in 
their  occurrence.  Aside  from  compassion  for  the 
deluded  members  of  such  gatherings,  we  might  con- 
sistently feel  and  express  the  wish  that  they  might 
be  held  every  year  in  some  of  the  most  public  places 
of  our  land.  They  would  be  of  great  service  as  notes 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  progress  we  are  actu- 
tually  making.  Let  error  thus  develop  itself.  Let 
our  young  men  see  to  what  complexion  they  must 
come  at  last,  into  what  total  darkness  they  must 
finally  plunge,  if  they  begin  by  assuming  to  possess 
a  higher  light  and  a  higher  law  than  the  Bible. 

libe  conservative  in  morals  and  theology  knows 
the  difficulties  that  surround  the  great  subjects  of 
revelation  and  inspiration  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  most  boasting  rationalist  of  Germany  or 
Boston.  But  he  knows,  too,  the  immensely  greater 
difficulties  which  rest  on  all  things  else,  if  we  reject 
the  views  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  main- 
tained in  respect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  ueea 
that  there  is  no  entering  upon  this  journey  without 
traveling  to  an  isunense  distance.  Too  many  warn- 
ings have  come  back  from  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore ;  no  one  of  whom  has  ever  found  any  clear  and 
steady  light  in  this  direction.  The  bleaching  bones 
of  the  wanderers  who  have  utterly  lost  their  way  and 
perished  on  the  enchanted  ground  of  infidel  specula- 
tion, lie  too  thick  for  his  venturing  on  so  dangerous 
an  excursion.  He  sees,  too,  that  in  these  latter  days 
of  the  world,  faith  is  more  rational  than  ever  before, 
because  the  race  has  had  so  much  more  experience 
of  the  madness  and  hopeless  darkness  in  which  un- 
belief must  ever  terminate.  This  is  his  conservatism 
— his  rationalisuL  This  his  reason  sees  most  clearly. 
It  is  the  hi^iest  exercise  of  that  divine  faculty  to 
discern  the  limits  of  its  own  powen,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  some  objective  guide  which  shall 
speak  to  him  with  the  voice  of  au^ority. 

This  is  one  of  the  guards  which  a  conservative 
Deity  has  placed  to  the  aberrations  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. Tliis  is  the  ground  of  the  Bible's  uncom- 
promising demand  of  faith,  as  itself  the  evidence  of 
things  unseen — a  atate  of  soul  which  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  discernment  of  the  highest  and 
purest  thith.  There  is,  indeed,  for  those  who  love 
it,  and  who  seek  for  it,  the  positire  evidence,  strong 
as  any  sensible  experience,  and  clear  as  the  very 
light  of  Heaven.  But  for  the  bewildered  soul  there 
is  reserved  that  negative,  conservative  support  which 
a  sense  of  our  moral  wants  lends  to  the  weakness  of 
the  intellectual  perception.  **  Where  can  we  go  but 
unto  Thee  1"  The  language  of  the  earnest  Peter 
may  be  applied  to  the  Bible  itself,  ss  well  as  to  the 
Lamb  who  is  the  light  thereofl  Where  are  we  to  go 
if  we  reject  that  divine  revelation  which  has  lighted 
so  many  souls  through  the  valley  of  ahades  7  "^ere, 
too,  are  we  to  stop,  if  we  begin  to  question  the  full-  , 
ness  of  its  inspiration  and  the  faithful  integrity  of  its 
guidance? 

Error  naut  develop  itee^f;  and  this,  too,  not  only 
in  impiety  but  folly.  Into  what  a  piteous  drivel  h^e 
at  last  fallen  some  of  the  most  anti-biblical  specula- 
tions of  German  philosophy.  Neologism,  Hegelian- 
ism,  Stranssism,  are  fast  running  out  and  becoming 
stale  in  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  while  in  En- 
gland and  America  they  are  yet  served  up  in  our 
periodicals  and  ntwgpapet  correspondence  as  fresh 
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«nd  M  frsgrant  n  em.  In  the  latest  number  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  Uiis  **so<ipe  and  breadth  of 
modem  thought"  gives  os  as  the  resoH  of  the  newest 
and  most  original  speculation  of  the  times,  that 
<*  Chiistianity  is  the  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hel- 
lenic element  into  a  new  historical  function  of  a  pro- 
gressive dtaracter  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind." 
The  incarnation,  it  maintains,  is  only  this  ideal 
fusion.  Christ  snd  Paul  were  misty,  and  did  not 
iuUy  understand  the  developokent  in  which  they  were 
unconsciously  performing  a  part.  The  infidel  oracle, 
therefore,  undertakes  to  shed  light  on  their  darkness. 
•*  The  Hebrew  element,"  it  tells  us,  "  was  a  feeling 
of  the  divine  personaliiy,  the  Hellenic  represented 
the  universe  in  the  eternal  assumption  of  form  by 
the  divine  thought"  We  think  we  understand  this 
nonsense.  The  Old  Testament  did  doubtless  teach 
the  divine  personality.  We  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  there  could  be  any  morality,  or  any  relig- 
ion, without  it,  or  where  it  is  regarded  as  "  fused" 
into  something  else.  It  teaches  also  no  less  the 
TtniveiBa]  presence  of  God  in  space  and  time,  and 
the  absolute  dependence  of  all  things  on  his  creative 
and  sustaining  wilL  Jeremiah  represents  him  as 
**  filling  Heaven  and  earth ;"  Isaiah,  as  **  inhabiting 
eternity ;"  the  Psalmist,  as  the*  universal  fountain  of 
life,  and  as  having  an  existence  to  which  measures 
of  time  have  no  application ;  while  in  the  theology 
of  Moses,  he  is  not  only  *'  The  Pother  of  spirits  to  all 
that  is  fle^,"  but  the  I  AM,  the  very  ground  and  sub- 
stratum of  all  being.  That  God  is  ALL,  m  ALL, 
is  a  Bible  doctrine,  an  Old  Testament  doctrine,  a 
"  Heln^w  element"  set  forth  with  a  sublimity  wad  a 
clearness  for  which  one  must  look  In  rain  in  any 
Grecian  poetry  or  philosophy.  There  was  indeed  a 
pantheistic  tinge  in  some  of  the  Greek  speculations, 
but  even  this  came  from  an  Oriental  source.  It  was 
not  native  either  in  their  poetry  or  their  tiieologyr 

Has  our  Reviewer  ever  read  Homer,  the  book 
which  some  of  the  German  rationalists  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  have  called  the  Grecian 
Bible,  and  which,  above  all  others,  represents  like 
Hellenic  dement  in  this  matter?  WiU  he  find  there, 
or  elsewhere  in  Greek  poetry,  any  thing  like  liie  re- 
presentation of  the  **  universe  as  the  eternal  assump- 
tion of  form  by  the  divine  thought  r*  Polytheistic 
the  Greek  mind  .was  to  a  most  extravagant  degree, 
and  here  was  the  great  contrast  between  ^  Helle- 
nic and  the  Hebrew  idea ;  but  what  gods  were  ever 
more  individual,  personal,  human  even,  than  those 
of  Greece  ?  Did  Zeus,  -and  Apollo,  and  Hercules, 
**  represent  the  universe  as  the  eternal  assumption 
of  form  by  the  divine  thought  T"  True  it  is,  each  god 
had  a  particular  department  of  nature,  but  instead 
of  its  being  God  **  fiUing  all  things,"  according  to  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  it  was  ra- 
ther just  the  contrary,  a  filling  i^  things  with  gods. 
Nature  vras  not  an  emanation  from  deity.  Such  an 
idea  was  unknown  to  the  Grecian  mind.  Nature, 
with  them,  was  the  oMevf,  and  the  gods  ^ere  but 
emanations  from  her.  She  was  eternal,  and  they 
were  only  superior  to  men  as  being  an  older  and  a 
mightier  birth  from  the  same  prolific  parent.  In 
some  quarters  this  article  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view on  Bunsen's  Hippolytus  has  been  praised  for 
its  profound  scholarship ;  but  what  must  we  think 
of  the  claims,  in  this  respect,  of  those  who  could  so 
utterly  mistake  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hellenic 
theology,  or,  as  it  might  mora  properly  be  called,  the 
Hellenic  thtogony.  The  emanation  doctrine  was 
purely  Oriental.  Whatever  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  Grecian  philosophy  were  ever  fiom  that 


What  an  iniKWtant  oAosi  too,  doss  ChristiaBiif 
fill  in  this  profound  and  leamsd  scheme !  Here  Is 
no  moral  element  at  aU*-HM>  law,  no  jostioe,  no  judg- 
ment, no  cross,  no  redemption— none  of  those  clear 
and  thrilling  thoo^ts  which  stand  forth,  as  thoogh 
written  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  words  of  Apostles, 
Evangelists,  and  Prophets.  It  is  diseovered,  for- 
sooth, thst  Christ  is  but  "  the  fusion  of  two  ideas 
forming  an  historical  function  for  the  regeneratiti 
of  mankind  !"  And  this  is  the  new,  the  great,  thr 
wondrous  theology  of  the  age !  Even  admitting, 
however,  that  as  a  speculation  it  ia  not  wholly  non- 
sense, it  may  still  be  ssked-'-wbat  moral  power  is 
there  in  it  ?  What  hardened  sinner  would  ever  be 
converted  by  itT  What  good  man  would  ever  be 
strengthened  in  virtue  l^  believing  in  such  a  devel- 
oped union  of  the  Hebnw  personality  and  the  Hel- 
lenic impersonality  7  What  fear,  what  leve,  what 
penitence,  irt^mX  piety,  does  it  possess  ?  What  fer- 
vent prayer,  what  devout  worship,  whstttelting  emo- 
tion, what  soul-anchodng  foith  eonld  be  the  6uit  of 
such  a  GosfMl  f 

The  truth  is--this  oooidental  pantheism  is  a  most 
uimatural  thing.  If  we- would  have  the  genuine 
article  we  should  seek  it  in  its  old  hirth-plaoe  and 
nstive  home  in  the  East,  h  is  for  more  congenial  to 
the  Asiatic  quietism  than  to  European  or  Hellenic 
thought,  and  instead  of  endesnrsrnig  thus  to  meta- 
morphose Christianity,  we  might  procure  a  better 
pandieistic  gos|>el  at  onoe  irom  India  or  Siam. 
When  compared  with  iSbOM  idealism  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  even  Buddhism  has  more  of  the  relig- 
ious element,  mote  fear  of  Ood,  more  to  do  with  the 
conscience  or  those  moral  affections  whioh  are  the 
true  life  of  the  soul. 

We  ssy  agaii»~-let  the  young  man  who  is  tempted 
to  set  out  on  this  path,  see  to  what  he  must  come  if 
he  continues  his  travels — to  what  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  barrenness  he  is  doomed,  if  he  rejects 
Ae  desr  tsachings  of  Jesus  and  Paul  for  such  n 
**f^ion"  and  confusion  ef  all  idsas  as  sie  presented 
in  these  modem  developments. 


TIE  drift  of  the  town  tide,  ss  well  as  of  the  town 
talk,  has  long  sinoe  flowed  and  landed  oountiy- 
wasd.  Scaroe  any,  save  we  poor  martjm  of  the 
quill  and  desk  are  left— to  bear  as  best  we  can  the 
shortened  breathing  of  the  streets,  and  the  sweltering 
walls  of  the  city.  Long  ago  wives  and  children  have 
beggedtheirw^out  of  door8,tothe  land  of  springs, 
<»-  sea-breeses,  or  beach-bathing,  or  wide  Bhelter- 
giving  trees. 

And  ye«  it  would  be  interesting  to  compute  if,  in 
earnest,  there  were  less  of  real  suffering  from  such 
ffiurdersome  work  as  the  sun  does,  in  tlie  country  then 
in  the  town.  Free  bceeses,  to  be  sure,  we  have  not ; 
nor  any  overplus  oif  greenneos  to  regale  the  eye ;  nor 
abundance  of  such  water  as  meets  us  in  mirror-lihe 
sheets  of  silver ;  nor  swarming  swallows,  ehixrupping 
and  dariuag  about  either  old  gray  roofo  and  bams, 
or  low-lying  marsh-banks ;  but  have  we  not  in  their 
plaoes  heavy  walls  of  briok,  which  the  sun  finds  it 
task-work  to  warm  through  to  iIm  eose  1  Have  we 
not  narrow  streets,  with  their  hatf-d^rs'  eertain  gra- 
tni^  of  dense,  damp  shadow  ?  Have  we  not  inner 
offices,  protected  by  suimy  mdside  oledu,  and  cool 
pitdiers  of  Croton,  and  run/bling  ice-oarts,  with 
eool-looking  "  Rockland  Li^"  pictured  to  our  fane|r 
by  gigantic  capitals,  and  everlasting  water-drip  t 
Have  we  hot  the  Battery  at  sunrise  skiiting  as  cham  • 
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ing  a  reach  of  v&h  expanse— dashed  into  spray  by  as 
channing  a  fleet  of  yachts,  Indiamen,  Itnerst  Austral- 
ians, frigates,  and  "boats  steam-borne  and  oar-equip- 
ped, as  is  to  be  found  skirting  any  pleasure-ground 
tbat  the  hot  sun,  in  all  his  trvrels,  shines  upon? 
Hare  we  not — st  length — sti^et-aweepen  who  -work 
early  on  Broadway,  learing  us  clean  stone  pathway 
from  Grace  Church  to  Bowling-green,  and  hissing 
water-carts,  prodigal  of  spray  ?  Have  we  not,  stUl 
further,  a  two  months*  furlough  from  all  visiting  par- 
ties, friends'  weddings,  congratulations,  christenings, 
pic-nics,  etcetera,  etcetera!  Are  we  not  (gentle- 
men, we  mean)  for  the  once,  our  own  masters  ?  Do 
we  not  rule  the  household,  the  roast,  the  pantry,  (he 
chamber-maids— n^,  the  yery  cooks — for  this  little 
summer  oasis,while  wife  and  family  are  in  the  country? 

Do  we  not  walk  about  our  own  parlors  ^dth  some- 
what of  the  air  of  masters,  and  freemen — inriting  a 
passing  fHend  to  dine  with  us,  without  any  Caudle 
tremor  in  our  bones,  or  any  quick  apprehension  of 
the  curtain  lecture  to  comet  Do  we  not  riot  eren 
in  this  glowing  sunshine  which  has  driven  our  fash- 
ionable family  to  the  close  chamben  of  the  Ocean 
House,  and  left  Us  room  and  reige  enough  to  do  as 
we  choose  ? 

Is  there  not,  in  short— in  all  serioosn^ss — an  im- 
mense deal  of  idle  and  absurd  languishment  for  the 
country  wasted  in  these  days  7  and  quite  as  much, 
and  quite  as  absurd  a  discontent  with  what  Prov- 
idence provides  for  us  poor  fellows,  who  stay  be- 
hind ?  Are  we  not  the  truly  sensible  ones,  who  make 
a  merit  of  our  confinement  in  the  town— of  our  free- 
dom— of  our  boldness — of  our  empty  walls — of  our 
cigars  upon  the  front  balcony— of  our  audacity  in 
our  own  kitchens — of  our  cool  basements — of  our 
back  areas? 

But  lest  our  good  readers  should  set  us  down  for 
some  stupid  curmudgeon,  who  undervalues  what  he 
can  never  enjoy  himself,  we  will  inform  them,  that 
we — so  bound  to  desk  and  pens — have  ourselves  en- 
joyed, after  the  usual  summer  fashion,  our  period  of 
country  recreation ;  and  to  convince  them  still  fur- 
ther that  this  aanoonoement  Is  made  in  good  faith» 
we  will  even  serve  them  up  an  epitome  of  our  pro- 
gress, and  of  our  summer  delida. 

The  affair  was  bruited  about  the  breakfast-table 
(the  only  meal  at  which  we  are  sure  of  being  at 
home)  as  early  as  the  first  of  March  last  past.  At 
first  it  took  the  form  of  hints,  dropped  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  some  near  neighbors.  Thus 
it  was  remarked  by  a  daughter  of  the  house,  that 
Sally  Sloman  was  going  to  Saratoga;  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  quite  envied  Sslly  Sloman. 

The  mamma  expressed  herself  sorry  that  the  daugh- 
ter could  not  take  a  short  run  to  the  Springs ;  she  be- 
lieved, conscientiously,  that  Congress  water  would 
do  her  good. 

This  much,  of  course,  we  could  pass  by,  without 
any  special  remark  or  committal.  But  in  a  day  or 
two,  some  new  neighbor  would  come  upon  the  break- 
fast board,  who  had  bought  a  little  cottage — a  perfect 
gem  of  a  place— on  the  Island.  Whereupon  the 
daughter,  seconded  by  the  mamma,  would  express 
plaintive  regrets,  and  wonder  why  we  didnH  love 
the  country  more  than  we  did.  This,  too,  could  be 
winked  at,  or,  at  worst,  drifted  aside  by  a  peevish 
remark  about  the  neighbor's  thriving  business.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  claim  of  economy  is  a  poor  one  to 
urge  with  such  romantic  ladies  as  have  a  very  cheap 
idea  about  living  in  a  cottage,  with  a  kid,  no  serv- 
ants, plenty  of  cheese-curds,  and  blue  ribbons.  Our 
daughter  is  at  an  age  when  she  is  easily  and  unfor- 
tunately infected  with  this  mania. 


As  a  consequence,  the  old  story  soon  came  up 
again,  foisted  in  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  stout  nei^- 
bor  whtt  had  taken  rooms  St  West  Point  for  a  month. 
Some  objections,  on  the  score  of  cost,  could  be  urged 
here  with  plausibility;  but  they  ware  presently 
brushed  away  by  the  fearful  hint  of  increasing  sick- 
ness in  the  city,  and  imminent  fear  of  cholera. 

An  indignant  "  pho— pho"— in  reply  to  this  had 
no  other  result  than  to  make  our  family  very  sour, 
and  our  breakfasts  very  cold,  for  three  weeks  there- 
afVer. 

After  this  came  sunny  looks  and  smiles;  a  few 
kisses,  and  a  plump  request  from  our  reconciled 
daughter  to  go  and  pass  a  week  or  two  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton or  Newburgh. 

There  is  a  way  of  pushing  daughteriy  requests,  ss 
every  master  of  a  family  knows,  which  can  not  be 
gainsaid.  We  were,  therefore,  at  length  driven  to 
capitulation ;  the  terms  of  which  involved  a  fortnight 
in  the  town  of  Newburgh.  We  have  a  respect  for 
Newburgh,  and  for  the  people  of  Newbuigh,  and  do 
not  wish  to  injure  them  or  malign  them.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  they  do  live  in  a  very  hot,  and  a  very 
dusty  tovm.  It  is  said  to  be  cold  in  winter.  We 
think  it  very  possible.  Our  business,  as  is  natural, 
required  very  frequent  visits  to  the  town ;  upon  each 
of  which  we  were  haunted  by  a  lively  fancy-sketch 
of  the  Henry  Clay  disastei^relieved,  at  interrals, 
by  thought,  of  the  Reindeer,  or  of  the  Norwalk 
Bridge.  And  even  had  there  been  no  haunting  fear 
of  this  sort,  there  was  enough  of  annoyance  in  the 
constant  crowd  of  passengers  to  drive  far  off  oil  easy 
sense  of  being  amused.  Indeed,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  anxiety  of  our  poor  girb  on  their  passage 
up  the  river,  lest  the  black  trunk  should  be  losti  or 
the  russet  traveling-case  stolen,  or  the  carpet-bag  slip 
overtx>ard.  Besides  which,  they  were  horrified  by  the 
great  number  of  "  vulgar  people'*  who  seemed  to  be 
traveling  with  very  much  the  same  intent  as  them- 
selves ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  difference  than  lay  in  a  certain  explosive 
hilarity  which  belonged  to  the  "vulgar  people." 
However,  our  daughters  decided  that  they  were  vul- 
gar ;  and  distressed  themselves  a  great  deal,  in  form- 
ing a  variety  of  conjectures  as  to  how  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  made  their  money,  and  who  was  Uieir 
mantua-maker.  They  subsequently  expressed  re- 
grets that  such  evidences  of  wealth  should  not  be 
guided  by  more  of  taste  and  judgment.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  observe  here,  that  such  notion  is  very 
apt  to  take  possession  of  poor  traveling  &milies, 
whenever  they  overtake  rich  traveling  families. 

In  proceeding  with  our  experience,  we  have  to 
mention  the  occupancy  of  very  sunny  rooms  in  the 
country,  where  the  thermometer  stood,  upon  sn  aver- 
age, some  ten  degree  higher  than  in  our  modest  quar- 
ters in  town,  lliere  was  a  beautiful  grove,  indeed, 
much  f^uented  (as  a  iK>velty)  by  the  mamma  and 
the  daughters;  but  between  musquitoes,  canker- 
worms,  and  a  long  and  dusty  walk  which  led  to  it, 
we  had,  on  our  own  part,  rather  a  distaste  for  the 
grove. 

It  was  found,  too,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  dau^- 
tera,  that  the  large  flato  which  they  had  bought  for 
the  country,  and  trimmed  with  long  blue  streamers, 
were  not  the  fashion  at  Newburgh ;  and  these,  with 
sundry  other  rustic  accompaniments,  were  found  to 
excite  very  unpleasant  hilarity  on  the  part  of  a  few 
bare-legged  boys  who  tended  some  half-dosen  brindle 
cows,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grove.  Two  pairs 
of  very  coquette  French  slippers,  from  Middleton*i, 
were,  moreover,  entirely  ruined  by  the  dew  on  the 
second  morning  after  arrival. 
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Indeed,  it  it  were  not  for  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing  about  the  trip  to  the  neighbors  before  alluded  to, 
and  comparing  notes  with  them  about  "  our  stay  in 
the  country,"  we  honestly  believe  that  the  family 
would  hare  enjoyed  themselves  much  better  at 
home. 

We  hftve  omitted  to  mention  that  a  capital  cook 
we  had  on  leaving  town,  and  to  whom  we  gave  a 
fortnight's  leave  of  absence  on  going  away,  has  never 
made  her  appearance  again. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  love  of  the  country,  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  is  a 
thing  to  be  **  gotten  up"  on  call,  like  a  taste  for  the 
Opera,  or  extra  shares  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  Stock. 
W©  have  a  fancy  that  it  is  a  thing  "  bred  in  the  bone," 
wherever  it  is  strong  enough  to  give  relaxation  and 
pleasure;  and  we  Uiink  it  must  be  followed  after 
leisurely,  and  enjoyed  qtiietly,  even  as  a  6on  vivatu 
sits  down  in  orderly  and  tranquil  manner  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  good  meal ;  and  not  in  the  fashion  in 
which  they  consume  dishes  of  meat  and  bread  stufis 
at  the  Irving  or  the  Metropolitan  Hotels. 

We  suggest,  meantime,  for  some  of  our  graceful 
limners  of  the  daily  press,  the  scheme  of  occupying 
themselves  with  portraitures  of  that  old  and  respect- 
able class  who  go,  during  the  summer  reason,  to  such 
resorts  as  Saratoga  and  Newport,  because  they  reol/y 
enjoy  the  air  or  the  water;  and  take  rational  satis* 
faction  in  keeping  up,  from  year  to  year,  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  landmarks  of  twenty  years  gone 
by.  The  class  is  fast  going  by :  their  pictures  will 
prove  as  effective  within  a  short  time  (if  tastefully 
done)  as  that  of  Will  Honeycomb,  or  of  the  Squire  of 
Bracebridge  Hall. 


Thb  Town — ^by  which  we  mean  the  stay-at-home 
Town — is  busier  than  ever,  with  pulling  down  and 
building  up.  We  despair  of  ever  seeing  Broadway 
completed.  We  can  recall  the  time,  not  many  years 
back,  when  the  brick  range  opposite  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  was  counted  a  most  respectable  pile,  giving 
honor  to  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  subject  for  very 
much  of  newspaper  encomium.  We  shall  expect  to 
see  it  coming  down  some  fine  morning,  to  give  place 
to  some  new  Lafarge  Hotel,  with  a  pine  balustrade. 

New  schemes  are  afloat  for  an  "  Upper-story  Rail- 
way," to  carry  the  Broadway  drift  of  passengers. 
One  of  these  schemes  proposes  a  second  side-walk 
to  flank  the  rails,  and  the  adjustment  of  second-story 
rooms  to  lighter  sorts  of  traffic.  Something  very  like 
this,  English  travelers  will  remember,  belongs  to  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Chester ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
antique  doings  of  the  stout  Constables  of  Cheshire 
may  yet  give  a  hint  to  our  mechanical  and  matter-of- 
&ct  age  and  people. 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  something  odd,  in  all  our  aim- 
ings  at  economy  of  space,  and  studies  for  brilliant 
effect,  that  we  have  neglected  thus  fsr  to  introduce 
the  very  convenient  and  the  very  showy  paasages  of 
Continental  cities  ?  What  could  be  prettier,  or  more 
suited  to  the  shopping  times,  than  a  glazed  Arcade 
Teaching  from  Broadway  through  to  Mercer-street, 
with  dozens  of  little  confectioners',  hatters',  and 
booksellers'  shops  at  either  hand  ?  Would  not  every 
shower  bring  custom?  and  (if  the  position  were 
adroitly  chosen)  would  not  the  gayety  and  splendor 
of  the  scene  convert  the  speculation  into  a  most 
profitable  fashionable  Arcade  ?  We  throw  out  the 
hint  gratuitously — venturing  meantime  the  prediction 
that  within  ten  years  it  toill  be  done^  and  that  it  will 
pay. 

Of  course,  in  our  climate,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  very  free  and  full  ventilation. 


The  monster  Palace  by  the  Reservoir  has  at  length 
fulfilled  the  design  of  its  projectors,  and  though  vre 
write  in  advance  of  the  time,  we  can  speak  safely  of 
a  thronged  exhibition.  Dublin,  meantime,  with  its 
Palace,  is  provoking  admiration  over  the  seas ;  and 
Its  great  compeer  of  the  Sydenham  Park  is  rapidly 
advancing  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  grandest 
promise  yet  made  by  man  to  the  world  of  ait  and  of 
nature. 


Not  a  little  of  boudoir  and  salon  talk  has  rested 
upon  a  late  order  of  our  State  department  aprcpo*  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  dress.  It  is  eminently  a 
Young  American  movement, without,  however,  having 
any  thing  about  it  dangerous  to  the  old  cherishment 
of  either  constitution  or  firesides.  Henceforth,  sayv 
Mr.  Marcy,  Americans  shall  be  only  Americans, 
whether  charged  with  full  missions  or  half  missions ; 
they  shall  wear  no  gold  or  trappings,  but  measure 
themselves  simply  by  republican  tailor  standards. 
This  new  order  is  specially  noticeable  in  contrast 
with  that  counter-action  of  the  new  French  Emperor, 
which  has  sought  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  mac* 
nificence  of  the  e^ly  part  of  the  century. 

The  question  becomes  interesting,  whether  the 
black  coat  of  the  American  Republic,  or  the  blue  and 
gold  of  the  Emperor,  will  have  most  imitators  in  the 
world  of  1900. 

Mr.  Yandebbilt,  of  the  monster  steam-yacht,  is, 
they  tell  us,  playing  the  sovereign  in  the  old  English 
town  of  SouUiamptom.  And  while  the  good  burghen 
of  the  place,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  are 
eating  his  dixmers,  the  quiet  lookers-on  from  Ports* 
mouth  and  Cowes  are  carefully  studying  the  model 
of  his  vessel.  Once  let  the  British  add  the  sjrmmetiy 
of  our  hulls  to  their  easy  working  and  powerful  ma- 
chinery, and  we  fear  that  new  Yankee  steamers 
would  require  to  be  built  to  maintain  the  ocean  mas* 
tery. 


if  Mtor's  Srnnttr. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  Phrenology  was  even 
more  in  vogue  than  Spirit-Rappings ;  and  many 
a  map  of  one's  cranium  is  now  laid  carefully  aside  in 
some  out-of-the  way  drawer,  which  used  to  be  con- 
sulted as  if  it  were  the  very  oracle  of  Fate.  To  be 
sure,  Phrenology  has  many  devotees  now,  and  charts 
are  every  day  given  to  such  persons  as  desire  to 
know  exactly  what  manner  of  persons  they  are  of; 
still,  the  "  science,"  if  not  in  its  decadence,  is  not  at 
that  '*  flood-tide  of  success"  which  might  have  been 
claimed  for  it  some  years  ago. 

Phrenology  was  at  its  height  when  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  were  in  Edinburgh  together,  illustrating  the 
science — making  numerous  proselytes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  creating  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  other.  About  this  time  a  most  amusing 
circumstance  took  place,  which  almost  threw  the 
unbelievers  in  the  science  into  spasms  of  mirth. 
Guffaws  were  heard  in  the  streets  "  like  the  neigh- 
ing of  all  Tattersairs,"  at  the  success  of  a  joke  that 
was  put  upon  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  learned 
of  the  societies  which  had  been  gotten  up  in  the 
University. 

Then,  as  noi^adays,  the  illustrators  of  the  sci- 
ence were  assisted  in  their  explication  of  its  m3rs- 
teries  by  numerous  and  various  casta,  upon  which 
the  different  *'  organs,"  or  propensities,  were  more 
or  less  developed.  One  rooming,  while  the  Society 
was  holding  a  protraqted  sitting,  and  discussing  the 
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accuioulating  proofii  of  the  truth  of  the  grand  science, 
a  messenger  came  in  with  a  note,  accompanied  by  a 
bag,  in  which  was  a  large  plaster  cast  of  a  human 
head.    The  note  read  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  OentUmen  of  the Phrenological  Society : 

*^  Taking  a  great  interest  in  the  new  science  which 
you  are  engaged  in  making  clear  to  the  world,  and 
having  perused  your  able  discussions  of  this  great 
theme,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  plaster 
cast,  which  I  have  received  from  a  friend  at  Stock- 
holm. It  is  taken  from  the  head  of  a  celebrated 
Swede,  named  Tliomipsson ;  and  I  should  esteem  it 
m  favor  if  you  would  furnish  me  with  a  chart  of  the 
character  of  the  diflferent '  oigans,'  or  characteristics, 
developed  upon  it. 

**  Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

**  Jambs  MacDonai^. 
<*LocHiSL,  Afril  S,  18-.** 

The  Society  were  in  ecstasies  when  the  east  had 
been  taken  from  the  bag.  The  **  specimen**  was 
indeed  a  splendid  one  :  such  a  development  of  the 
'*  intellectual"  organs  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  one 
of  the  numerous  casts  in  the  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  as  it  passed  from  one  member  to  another, 
and  each  bump  was  separately  examined  by  each,  the 
admiration  was  unbounded:  and,  what  was  more, 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  members  were  en- 
abled to  find,  very  largely  displayed,  those  protub- 
erances which  distinguished  their  oton  heads  (the 
organ  of  credtdiiyt  i^  there  be  such,  might  have  been 
one,  perhi^),  at  which  they  felicitated  themselves 
not  a  little. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donor ;  aohart 
of  the  head  was  dispatched  for  his  inspection;  and 
be  was  desired  to  forward  it  to  his  correspondent,  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  Society  had  been  correct  in 
their  reading  of  the  character  of  the  *'  illustrious  de- 
ceased." 

The  return-mail  brought  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  MacDonaid : 

"  Oenilemen  of  the  -^—  Phrenological  Society  : 

**  I  have  received  your  chart  of  the  cast  which  I 
kad  the  honor,  on  the  2d  instant,  to  forward  to  your 
learned  Society.  I  regret  to  say,  that  we  have  all 
been  misled  in  the  matter.  I  dbpatched  you  the 
cast  in  some  haate,  after  its  receipt,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  early  before  you.  On  re-examining  the 
letter  of  my  correspondent,  I  find  the  follo)iring  Post- 
script on  the  top  of  the  last  page,  after  the  signature 
on  the  preceding  page.  It  Jiow  appears  that  I  had 
anticipated  the  writer  in  forwarding  the  cast  to  your 
learned  body : 

** '  P.S.  Please  forward  this  to  the  most  eminent 
of  your  Phrenological  Societies  in  Edinburgh,  where 
I  understand  the  new  science  is  making  great  head- 
way. It  is  a  cast  of  a  ISioedish  Tumipf  which  grew 
in  a  garden  in  Stockhohn,  in  such  marvelous  re- 
semblance to  a  human  head,  that  it  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  thousands.  The  "  original"  is  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Natural  Curiosities ;  and  should 
you  ever  visit  Stockholm,  1  shall  be  proud  and  happy 
to  show  it  to  you.* 

"  Excuse,  gentlemen,  the  precipitancy  with  which 
I  hastened  to  add  this  oast  to  your  phrenological  ar- 
chives, and  believe  me,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Jambs  MacDonald." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  add,  that  this  letter 
was  not  *'  entered  upon  the  minutes"  of  the  Society ! 

i  ViBOiNiA  circuit-preacher  gives  the  following 


illustration  of**  faith  that  would  remove  mountains," 
which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  negro  preacher,  who 
was  holding  forth  to  his  congregation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  obeying  the  commands  of  the  Almighty : 

"  Bred'ren,"  he  said,  in  his  broken  way,  "what- 
eber  de  good  God  tell  me  to  do  in  dis  blessed  book*' 
(holding  up  at  the  same  time  an  old,  and  evidently 
much-read  Bible),  "  dat  I'm  gwine  to  do.  If  I  see  in 
it  dat  I  must  jump  troo  a  stone-wall,  Pm  gwine  to 
jump  at  it.  Coin  troo  it,  *longs  to  Goi>— jumpin*  at 
it,  *longstome/" 

Simple  and  homely  as  was  the  illustration,  it  had 
an  evident  effect  upon  the  limited  comprehension  of 
the  preacher's  hearers. 


Wb  don't  know  that  we  ever  heard  a  better  in- 
stance of  crime  outwitting  itself  than  the  following : 

A  Protestant  clergyman,  traveling  with  his  wife 
in  his  private  carriage  through  the  south  of  Ireland 
a  good  many  years  ago,  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
robber,  who  demanded  his  money,  his  watch,  and  his 
wife's  jewelry  and  ornaments,  all  of  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  ceremony,  to  take,  menacing  the  paity 
at  the  same  time  with  a  loaded  pistol  which  he  hdd 
in  his  hand.  When  he  had  taken  every  thing  that 
was  valuable,  he  permitted  the  vehicle  and  its  occu- 
panta  to  depart. 

The  carriage  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  be- 
fore a  second  thought  struck  the  robber,  and  he  gave 
chase  after  his  victims  whom  he  soon  overtook, 
while  the  wife  was  engaged  in  reproaching  her  hus- 
band for  his  pusillanimity  in  not  making  a  determ- 
ined stand  against  the  highwayman. 

"We  must  change  clothes,**  said  the  robber. 
**  Strip,  and  take  these !" 

This  was  done  at  once,  for  the  clergyman  was  a 
non-resistant,  and  practiced  what  he  taught.  He  was 
then  permitted  again  to  drive  on. 

His  wife  was  rallying  him  upon  the  sorry  figure 
he  presented  in  the  miserable  garb  of  the  highway- 
man, when  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

**  Bless  me !  it  is  not  so  bad,  after  all !  Here,  in 
the  pockets,  are  all  my  money,  my  watch,  and  your 
jewels !    It  is  all  for  the  best.'* 

The  robber  had  foiigotten,  in  his  anxiety  to  dis- 
guise himself  from  detection  or  identification,  to 
empty  the  pockets  he  had  dishonestly  filled,  while 
the  very  means  he  had  adopted  to  prevent  detection 
were  the  cause  of  his  immediate  arrest.  The  minis- 
ter and  his  wife  stopped  at  the  first  inn  upon  the 
road,  narrated  the  circumstance  that  had  happened ; 
a  party  was  sent  out  in  pursuit ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  criminal  was  brought  back  and  secured, 
having  been  easily  detected  by  his  clerical  garb. 

Maity  of  the  English  newspapers  have  of  late 
devoted  a  column  or  more  to  what  they  designate 
"American  Newepaper  Wit  and  Oddities."  We  com- 
mend to  them  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Pro- 
spectus of  a  weekly  paper  to  be  called  **  Hie  Socdolo' 
gert"  which  some  enterprising  printer  in  the  "flour- 
ishing city  of  Salt,  in  the  State  of  Kanawha,"  has 
proposed  to  publish  "in  the  first  year  of  the  Piebcb- 
ing  reign,  being  the  year  after  the  "  Big  Lick"  cam- 
paign." The  "  Programme  of  Principles'*  is  ar- 
ranged in  order  under  appropriate  heads  : 

"  Local  Matters. — We  are  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  wire-suspension-bridge  across  the  river 
at  this  place  ;  the  funds  for  that  object  to  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  Female  Beauty  in  this  county,  allowii^ 
them  to  make  the  estimate. 

"  We  are  in  favor  of  a  thorough  School  Reform, 
The  present  system  is  entirely  too  old-fashioned  ibr 
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the  present  age.  We  must  htre  schoob  which  we 
can  rely  upon  in  learning  otir  daughters  to  speak 
French  with  fluency,  walk  Spanish,  and  faint  in  ihs 
most  graceful  manner  described  in  our  fiskshionable 
novels. 

*'  We  must  have  a  school  where  our  sons  can 
learn  to  smoke,  chew  tobacco,  drink  champagne, 
sport  a  very  stiff  standing  collar,  and  sit  up  late  at 
night,  in  the  *  most  approved  style.' 

**  We  shall  keep  down  all  family-quarrels  in  the 
neighborhood ;  always  taking  particular  care  never 
to  be  in  striking  distance  of  intervention.  Interven- 
tion, national  or  domestic,  is  against  our  principles. 

"  We  are  in  favor  of  mcreanmg  the  pay  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  so  that  our  citizens  may  all  get  a  great- 
er amount  of  justice  than  they  once  could.  If  th^ 
pay  for  it,  they  ought  to  have  it 

"  We  object  to  allowing  juron  any  compfmsation 
whatever ;  for  by  so  doing  the  ends  of  justice  will  be 
sooner  accomplished  than  they  would  if  the  jury  got 
two  dollars  a  day  for  drinking  bad  liquor  and  pla3ring 
dirty  cards  in  the  jury-room.  By  this  means,  too, 
good  jurors  can  be  obtained,  and  the  officer  of  the 
court  get  rid  of  being  haunted  by  hangen-on  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  on  juries.  Such  men  are  itoi  JU 
for  jurors ! 

"  National  Apfaibs.— We  think  that  Congress, 
before  the  members  spend  all  the  contingent  fond, 
should  make  some  arrangement  for  a  general  i^- 
Masiy  as  our  opinion  is  that  the  present  is  not  going 
to  be  a  very  good  year  for  com. 

**  We  hold  that  President  Pierce  should  be  made 
personally  responsible,  or  Uncle  Samuel,  whose  serv- 
ant be  is,  for  the  debts  of  every  man  whom  he  ap- 
points to  office  of  any  kind,  away  foom  home,  unless 
settled  in  some  way  before  the  individual  takes  his 
exit  for  foreign  parts. 

**  *  The  Socdolager'  will  insist  on  the  annexation 
.  of  Mexico,  as  an  asylum  for  our  broken-down  poli- 
ticians i  also  our  would-be  great  men,  who  are  joot 
very  likely  to  succeed  in  doing  sny  thing  of  import- 
ance for  their  country  in  many  ages  to  come. 

"  Personal. — The  subscription-price  of  •  The 
Socdolager^  will  be  only  fifty  cents  per  copy  per 
year,  payable  right  away.  This  will  insure  a  Uurge 
circulation  of  our  principles. 

"  We  shall  speak  independently  upon  all  subjects, 
except  on  those  miscellaneous  occasions  when  it 
mi^  be  to  our  personal  advantage  to  speak  otherwise. 

**We  shall  have  an  Editor  pro  tern,  or  Head- 
Printer,  who,  in  case  of  our  absence  or  neglect,  will 
give  a  correct  account  of  things  he  has  no  knowledge 
of,  that  may  occur  in  the  community — ^provided  he 
isn't  drunk. 

"  We  have  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  our  ed- 
itorial office  the  rooms  generally  occupied  by  the 
sheriff's  legal  guests,  where  all  who  are  so  lucky  as 
to  be  of  his  party,  may  rely  upon  being  well  enter- 
tained." 

There  is  more  sly  satire  in  the  above  than  will 
meet  the  eye  without  a  second  perusal 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  "  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations,"  at  Dublin,  the  following 
dialogue  was  overheard  by  an  American  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  this  "  Worid's  Fair"  of  the  Green 
Island : 

**  I  say,  Pat,  this  mating  is  a  grand  thing  intirely : 
and  shure  it's  going  on  mighty  swate  and  paceable." 

"Yis,  be  Jabers,  it  is  just  now"  replied  Pat; 
**but,  bide  a  bit !  Be  me  sowl,  it's  impossible  that 
such  a  many  at  a  fair  can  pass  without  a  fight !" 

Bat  the  assembly,  vast  as  it  was,  notwithstanding 


this  prediction,  dispersed  in  peace,  and  wtthout  a 
single  broken  head. 

Wb  once  gave  in  the  *'  Drawer"  a  fow  examples 
of  the  wit  of  Nas-red-dyn,  the  iEsop  of  Turkey,  ia 
days  gone  by.  Here  is  another  and  more  recent  one. 
which  is  characteristic,  and,  we  dare  say,  well  found 
ed: 

On  one  occasion,  wishing  to  propitiate  the  coa 
quering  Tamerlane,  it  was  proposed  to  cany  him 
fruit 

"Hold!"  said  he;  <'two  heads  are  better  than 
one.  I  will  ask  my  wife  whether  I  had  better  cany 
quinces  or  figs." 

His  wife  replied :  "  Quinces  will  please  him  best, 
because  they  are  larger  and  finer." 

'*  However  useful  the  advice  of  others  may  be,** 
rejoined  Nas-red-dyn,  "it  is  never  well  to  follow 
that  of  a  woman  :  I  am  determined  to  take  figs." 

When  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  Tamerlane  amused 
himself  by  throwing  ^he  figs  at  the  old  man's  bald 
head.  At  every  blow  Nas-red-dyn  «xclaimed,  "  Ood 
be  praised!" 

Tamerlane  inquired  what  he  meant  by  that  et* 
clamation. 

"  I  am  thanking  God,"  replied  ths  old  man,  "that 
I  did  not  follow  my  wife's  advice ;  for  if  I  had  brought 
quinces  instead  of  figs,  I  should  not  have  esci^pad 
without  a  broken  head." 

The  Turks  sttach,  in  their  solemn  way,  a  great 
"  moral  lesson"  to  this  story  of  the  <M  Mussulman 
joker. 

There  wss  a  great  failure  in  a  concert  givsn 
"  down  East"  lately,  which  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
the  leader.  He  aaid  the  discord  was  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  G  string  of  the  principal  bass- 
viol  was  not  made  of  good  tow !  The  first  dtvaanm, 
too,  said  he,  "broke  his  right  drum-stich  the  dsjr 
before,  and  his  new  one  was  made  of  bass-wood; 
whereas,  for  playing  high  notes,  it  should  be  made 
of  white-wood ;  and  that  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  the  ducord."  The  leader  also  remarked  that 
the  absence  of  the  little  string  from  his  "  first  violin" 
probably  had  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  But  none  of 
these  was  the  true  reason.  The  fact  came  out  at 
last,  and  it  was  this :  the  bass-string  of  the  fiddle 
was  tied  in  two  placee.  The  leader  aaid  that  the  dis- 
cords undoubtedly  originated  in  those  knots.  "  One 
knot,"  he  said, "  could  be  got  along  with ;  but  that,  to 
m  cultivated  ear,  tvfo  knot*  were  insupportable." 

We  do  not  profess  great  knowledge  of  music,  or 
musical  instruments ;  but  to  even  an  untutored  ear, 
music,  under  such  circumstances  as  those  abovB 
stated,  could  hardly  have  been  "pursued"  save 
*' under  difficulties."  One  can  imagine  Paginini's 
"  fine  ear"  somewhat  tortured  by  two  big  knots  in 
one  string! 

SiDWKT  Smith,  one  of  the  rarest  wits  thst  En- 
gland ever  produced,  had  an  intense  aversion  to  aH 
forms  of  the  charade.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
any  man  who  could  trifle  away  his  precious  time  in 
making  one  of  the  silly  things,  should  at  once  be 
hung,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  nor,  he  added, 
should  he  be  allowed  time,  when  upon  the  scaffold, 
before  being  turned  off,  to  state  to  the  gaping  multi- 
tude that  mic^  aurround  him,  whether  his  "  first** 
agreed  with  his  "  sixth,"  or  his  "  seventh"  with  his 
"tenth." 

We  share,  to  aome  extent,  Sidney  Smith's  aver 
sion  to  this  species  of  lingual  mosaic  mechanism 
We  never  saw  but  one  really  good  one,  and  that  wsi 
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one  in  whioh,  in  ipite  of  the  tranuneU  of  the  ohanide, 
the  thought  redeemed  the  ^brm.  It  was  written  for  a 
London  weekly  journal  the  day  afier  the  fnnenl  of 
the  poet  Oampbbll  : 

1. 
**  Come  from  my  F^ind  !—ayt,  eone ! 
The  battle-dawn  ia  nigh : 
And  the  acreamtng  tramp  and  the  thundering  dram 

Are  calling  thee  to  die ! 
Fight  as  thy  father  fought— 

Fall  as  thy  father  feU : 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  la  wrought. 
So  fhrewell !— «nd  Ikrewell ! 
II. 
'*  Ton  ye  aqr  5iami( !— toU ! 

PUnff  high  die  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  of  apaited  soul. 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  wreath  upon  hia  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast- 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed ; 
So  take  him  to  his  rest, 
ni. 
"Can  ye  my  Wftoie— eye,  call 
The  lord  of  hUe  and  lay ! 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  moMe  song  to-dqr. 
Go,  call  him  Hy  his  name ; 
No  fitter  hand  may  crare 
To  light  the  fiame  of  a  soldier's  flunSf 
On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave." 

Tliis  is  very  striking,  and  forcibly  iUutftretes  some 
of  the  peculiaxitiea  k^  Thomas  Campbell's  poetry, 
its  grand  and  martial  spirit 

Thb  risitor  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  as  he  passes 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  that  treasure-house 
0f  the  departed,  will  dbaerve  among  the  many  taste- 
ful mementoes  of  affection  with  which  it  is  profimely 
sprinkldd,  a  monument  of  the  most  ornate  beauty  and 
grace — the  work  of  his  own  design,  and  the  tribute 
of  a  fond  and  affectionate  father  to  the  memory  of  sn 
only  and  lovely  daughter,  who,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
•eventeen,  lost  her  life  by  the  running  away  o(  the 
horses  with  the  carriage,  in  which  she  was  riding  to 
an  evening  party.  We  could  not  avoid  thiidiing,  while 
reading  the  following  paragraph  from  late  foreign  in- 
telligence, what  a  joy  it  would  impart  to  the  desolite 
heart  of  this  devoted  father,  if  he  could  look  upon  the 
lineaments  of  his  beloved  child,  beautiful  as  in  life, 
with  all  the  ^parent  spirit  which  infimned  the  life- 
less clay  while  living ! 

**  WUle  demolishing,  recentlyt  the  old  ofanrch  of 
the  ancient  Welsh  college  at  Helmatadt,  aear  Bruns- 
wick, a  coffin  made  of  lead,  the  lid  of  ndxich  was  a 
glass  of  great  thickoMS,  was  found  to  contain  the 
body  of  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  which  still  preserved  every  appearance  of 
youth  and  freshness,  although  the  coffin  bore  the  date 
of  1461.  A  private  letter,  from  a  correspondent  who 
was  present,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  body.  The  occurrence  is  fully  cor- 
roborated as  a  veritable  fact :  '  The  face  and  figure 
of  the  child  were  perfect  as  in  life,  not  a  single  sign 
of  decay  being  visible  throughout  the  whole  person. 
The  cheek  preserved  its  delicate  rose  tint— the  fore- 
head ita  snowy  whiteness.  The  hair,  which  was  of 
a  beautiful  gold  oolor,  was  parted  on  the  brow  and  fell 
in  long  ringlets  over  the  bosom,  crisp  and  fresh  as 
though  the  child  had  lain  down  to  sleep  the  moment 
before.  The  dress  of  white  satin  embroidered  in 
gold  flowers,  the  shoes  of  white  velvet,  the  lace  apron, 
all  seemed  bright  as  if  newly  purchased ;  and  more 
astonishing  stiU,  the  bunch  of  lilies  held  in  the  hand 
of  the  corpse  fttiU  looked  ai  fresh  and  moist  as  though 


the  dew  still  hung  upon  it.  The  worksaen  engaged 
in  the  demolition  of  the  building  were  struck  with 
awe,  and  immediately  went  in  queet  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  place,  who  90oa  arrived  on  the  spot, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  inhabitants.  Unier- 
tunately  the  worthy  functionary  having  recently  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  in  the  town,  and 
being  half  suspicious  that  the  same  thing  was  intend- 
ed, would  not  believe  in  the  reality,  and  seising  the 
spade  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  workmen  who 
stood  near,  dealt  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  lid  of  the 
coffin,  and  smashed  one  or  two  of  the  dianwmd- 
shaped  pones  of  glus  of  which  it  was  composed.  In 
a  moment,  and  while  yet  we  gazed,  a  thin  cloud  of 
dust  or  vapor,  like  a  wreath  of  amoke,  rose  up  from 
the  coffin  and  dimmed  the  sight,  vailing  the  corpse 
from  our  view.  When  it  had  disappeared,  we  gasod 
downward  in  awe ;  nothing  remained  of  vdkat  had 
struck  us  with  so  much  interest  and  wonder — all  had 
vanished,  and  left  naught  behind  but  a  heap  of  dis- 
colored dust,  a  few  rags  of  tinsel,  and  one  or  two 
dried  bones.**' 

It  would  seem  from  tins  that  the  invention,  faiUierto 
supposed  to  be  American  in  its  origin,  of  the  **  met- 
allic ooffins,"  which,  by  producing  a  vacuum,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  preserve  oovpses  from  decay, 
must  have  been  known  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
case  above  recorded,  no  name  was  found  upon  the 
coffin.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  perfect  preserv- 
ation of  the  oorpae  had  been  produced  by  ^  abstrac- 
tion of  all  air  from  the  coffin.  '*  It  is  suppoeed,**  say 
the  journals,  "  that  the  child  belonged  to  some  great 
professor  of  the  University,  who  had  performed  the 
experiment  in  secret ;  since  it  is  curious  that  amid 
all  this  pains  and  care  concerning  the  body  of  the 
child,  no  means  should  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
her  name  from  oblivion.*' 

After  an  that  science,  or  ofiection,  or  skill  of  any 
kind  can  do,  the  mandaite  of  the  Almighty,  *'  D«st 
tiura  art,  and  to  dost  shalt  thou  return/'  must  be  obey- 
ed. We  are  all  in  the  service  of  Death,  the  great 
Conqueror,  and  '*  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war !" 


**  He**  taken  too  much  Rum,"  is  the  caption  to  a 
rough  piece  of  verse  which  we  find  in  a  far-western 
paper,  printed  with  all  the  bad  orthography  and  typ- 
ographical blunders  with  which  the  writer  originally 
jotted  it  down.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  embody 
too  much  truth,  and  too  fbretbly  expressed,  to  be 
"  made  fun  of."  Bo  at  least  we  must  have  thooght 
when  we  placed  it  among  the  contents  of  our  multi- 
farious "  Drawer."  We  restore  it  to  a  correct  ortho- 
graphy, and  venture  to  print  it,  for  its  **  moral,"  if  for 
nothing  else.    It  runs  as  follows : 

"  A  grief-worn  mother  silent  sat. 
Beside  her  little  son , 
When  thus  began  his  ehildiih  chat. 
And  soon  sttention  wen. 
♦*  •  Why,  mother  dear,  why  do  you  weep? 
Why  don*t  my  Ihther  come  ?' 
*Ala8 !  B^  child,  it  is  because 
He's  tsken  too  much  rum !' 
**  *  Why  is  his  nooe  so  ofken  red? 
His  eyes  with  water  ran  V 
*  The  reason  is— it  must  be  said— 
He's  takea  too  much  rum !' 
*<  *  The  winter  winds,  they  make  ns  cold. 
The  house  has  poor  become ; 
We  want  for  clothes,  we  want  for  shoes.' 
'  He's  taken  too  much  ram !' 
*»  •  Why  does  our  ftrm  no  bread-cora  grow  ? 
Why  all  with  thoras  o'erran  ?' 
'  The  reason  is — sad  is  the  troth- 
He's  taken  too  much  rnm!' " 
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When  the  "  SiameMe  Twhu**  were  "on  iriew"  at 
the  Museam  in  thie  city»  we  taw  a  lank,  cadaveroiia* 
looking  clergyman,  with  a  white  crarat  adjusted  to 
his  neck  at  the  precise  point  short  of  strangulation, 
go  up  to  them  and  saj,  in  reiy  measured  axid  sepul- 
chral tones : 

'*  Young  men,  may  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been 
in  this  condition  ?*' 

They  both  replied,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  words : 

*'  Twenty-one  years,  the  fifteenth  day  of  last  Sep- 
tember." 

"Umph!**  resumed  their  inquisitor;  "that  is  a 
long  time — quite  a  long  time.  You  must  be  reiy  much 
attached  to  each  other !" 

A  fact  so  incontrovertible  amused  us  a  good  deal 
at  the  time,  we  remember ;  and  we  have  been  newly 
reminded  of  it  by  the  following  dialogue  which  took 
place  between  Chang  and  £ng  on  their  recent  visit 
to  the  East,  and  an  inquisitive  Yankee,  of*  that  ilk." 

After  "  dickering"  some  time  with  the  long-legged 
door-keeper,  he  disbursed  **the  swindle,'*  as  he 
called  it — a  quarter  of  a  dollar — and  entered  to  see 
the  '*  cur'osity."  He  surveyed  the  unique  pair  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes  without  saying  a  word.  At 
length  he  broke  out : 

*'  How  long  you  fellers  been  in  this  kind  of  a 
hitch?" 

"  Forty-two  years,"  replied  Eng. 

"Do  tell!  GeUin'  kind  o'  uMd  to  it,  then,  I 
'xpect?" 

"  We  ought  to  be,  by  thit  time,"  said  the  twins, 
both  together. 

"Yes — 'xactly;  should  say  so  tew*,  myself.  Blong 
to  the  same  church,  shouldn't  wonder  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Chang,  "  we  do." 

"  Want  to  know !"  continued  the  Yankee. — 
"Well,"  he  added,  examining  the  ligature,  "ef  one 
«i  you  dies,  t'other  11  be  in  a  fix,  won't  he  ?" 

"  It  would  be  bad,"  said  Eng,  with  something  of 
sadness  in  his  face  at  the  thought. 

"  Don't  drink  nothin',  'xpect?"  pursued  their  in- 
terrogator.   "  Ever  go  in  to  swim  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  they  answered. 

After  gazing  at  and  scrutinising  them  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  the  indefatigable  questioner  again 
burst  out  with : 

"  Look  o*  here !  s'posin*  one  o'  yeou  fellers  should 
get  into  a  scrape,  and  was  about  to  be  put  into  jail  ? 
How  do  you  calclate  you'd  get  along  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Eng,  laughing  at  the  idea,  "I'd  go 
Chang's  bail !" 

"  Sartain— ye-e-s :  you  could  do  that— couldn't 
ye?" 

And  here  closed  the  instructive  colloquy,  and  the 
inquisitor,  whistling  Yankee-Doodle,  retired,  and 
gave  room  for  a  fresh  "  lot"  of  examiners  to  inter- 
rogate anew  the  wonderful  "  cur'Mities." 

That  was  a  most  admirable  and  appropriate  an- 
swer which  a  poor  woman  once  gave  to  a  minister, 
who  asked  her  "What  is  Faith?" 

"  I  am  ignorant,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  can  not  an- 
swer well ;  but  I  think  faith  is  taking  our  Heavenly 
Father  at  hie  word.** 

It  was  the  gifted  Summerfield  who  first  mention- 
ed this  anecdote,  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  this  city, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  countiy. 

"  Spbakino  of  bores,"  says  a  victim  to  one  of  the 
species,  "  I  can  scarcely  imagine  one  capable  of  in- 
acting  more  misery  than  an  intolerable  whietler.  I 
can  stand  a  fife,  when  all  the  nation  is  "  armed  and 


equipped"  on  training  days,  and  and  a  dram  with  its 
"  flang,  flang,"  serves  to  drown  its  screams ;  but  to 
listen  to  a  poor  air,  badly  murdered  by  a  poorer 
puckerer,  I  prefer  death  in  some  easier  if  not  quicker 
way.  I  always  think  of  the  French  stage-coach  driver, 
who,  being  very  much  annoyed  by  such  a  bore, 
turned  upOn  him  with : 

"Mine  frien',  vat  for  you  all  de  times  vissel? 
You  loss  your  dog,  eh  ?" 


Apbopos  of  "  Bores :"  they  are  of  a  good  many 
kinds:  and  very  long-winded  preachen  may  cer- 
tainly be  counted  among  them.  A  good  stoiy  is  told 
of  a  certain  preacher  in  a  Western  State,  who  was 
wont  to  indulge  in  unconscionable  long  sermons,  and 
who  once  exchanged  with  a  brother  who  always  de- 
livered short  ones,  and  always  very  good  ones,  also. 
At  the  usual  hour  for  closing  the  services,  the  people 
became  uneasy,  and  being  inspired  with  the  love  of 
warm  dinners  rather  than  long  sermons,  went  out 
one  by  one,  till  the  preacher  was  left  with  the  sexton. 
Still  he  continued  to  "  blase  away,"  till  that  func- 
tionary, seeing  no  prospect  of  a  close,  walking  de- 
liberately up  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  handing  him  the 
key,  requested  him  to  lock  up  when  he  got  througjh^ 
and  leave  the  key  at  his  house  as  he  went  along ! 

As  for  the  literary  bore,  who  insists  upon  reading 
to  us  the  poem  he  has  just  written  for  our  Magazine, 
we  have  sometimes  thought  of  profiting  by  the  ex* 

ample  of  M ,  the  dramatist.    He  was  one  day 

stopped  in  a  public  square  by  Fitagerald,  a  noted 
bore,  commemorated  in  the  "  Rejected  Addiesses." 

"  My  dear  M ,"  exclaimed  Fitxgerald,  "  I  am 

delighted  to  see  you.  You  were  not  at  the  Literaiy 
Fund  dinner,  were  you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  dramatist.  "  I  could  not  at- 
tend." 

"  Why,"  answered  Fitxgerald,  "  then  you  missed 
hearing  me  recite  my  last  poem.  But  never  mind, 
you're  a  lucky  fellow  in  meeting  me  now ;  for  I  hap- 
pen, by  the  greatest  good-fortune  in  the  worid,  to 
have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  pocket  now.  Here  it  is ;  111 
recite  it  to  you  on  the  spot." 

"  Attempt  it  at  your  peril !"  exclaimed  the  drama- 
tist, thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  with  a  deter- 
mined air.  "  It's  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth ;  I 
have  pistols  in  my  pocket." 

Tbbsb  are  the  days  for  "  Pleas"  of  aU  kinds ; 
"  pleas"  for  woman's  rights ;  "  pleas"  for  the  poor, 
for  the  criminal,  for  the  young,  and  for  the  tempted ; 
but  the  annexed  "plea"  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
order  of  "  common  -pleas."    It  is  entitled, 
"A  PLEA  FOR  EGOS. 
"  Be  gentle  to  the  new-laid  eggt 
For  eggs  are  brittle  things ; 
They  ean  not  fly  until  they're  hatched. 

And  have  a  pair  of  wings. 
If  once  you  break  the  tender  shell. 

The  wrong  you  cant  redress : 
The  "  yelk"  and  white  wlU  all  run  out. 
And  make  a  dreadfU  *  mess  !* 

**  'TIS  but  a  little  while  at  best, 

That  hens  have  power  to  lay : 
To-morrow  eggs  may  addled  be. 

That  were  quite  ftesh  to-day. 
O,  let  the  touch  be  very  light. 

That  takes  them  from  the  keg ; 
There  is  no  band  whose  cunning  skill 

Can  mend  a  broken  egg  !*' 

What  good  old  English  worthy  was  it,  who  said: 

"  I  would  strive  to  be  virtuou$  for  my  own  sake, 

although  not  one  were  to  know  it  on  earth  bcaide 
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myself:  jutt  as  I  would  be  clean  for  my  own  sske, 
although  nobody  were  to  see  me.** 

SoMBBOOT  away  out  in  Minnesota— as  far  up  as 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony— has  been  perpetrating  the 
following  poetical  description  of  "A  Merchant." 
The  subject,  we  take  it,  is  the  "merchant"  of  m 
sountry-store ;  quite  a  different  rariety  fipom  the 
**big  bugs"  of  the  trade  in  the  Great  Metropolis,  it 
must  be  premised : 

*'  Tare  and  tret. 
Gross  and  net. 
Box  and  hogsheads,  dry  and  wet, 
Ready  made, 
Of  erery  grade, 
Wholesale,  retail— will  yon  trade? 
**  Goods  (br  sale, 
.  Roll  or  bale, 
EQorqaarter,  yardornail;  ' 
ETsry  dye, 
WiU  you  buy, 
Nods  can  sell  ss  cheap  as  I ! 
**  Thus  each  day. 
Wears  away, 
And  his  hair  is  turning  gray ! 
O'er  his  boohs 
He  nightly  looks. 
Counts  his  gain  and  bolts  his  locks. 
"  By-and-by, 
He  will  die: 
But  the  ledger-booh  on  high 
ShaU  unfold 
How  he  sold, 
How  he  got  and  used  his  gold." 


Thk  story  is  current,  we  beliere,  of  the  elder 
Matthews,  the  inimitable  actor  and  amuting  mtsM, 
srho,  when  in  this  country,  took'  passage  from  New 
York  for  Boston  in  one  of  the  Sound  steamers.  He 
was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  gormandising  and 
bolting  of  food  by  the  passengers  at  the  supper  table, 
as  the  boat  was  passing  through  the  Sound.  He 
reached  out  his  hsnd  for  a  plate  of  potatoes,  which 
was  neariy  exhausted,  there  being  but  a  solitary  one 
remaining  in  the  plate.  He  was  about  drawing  it 
toward  him,  when  a  fork  was  stuck  deep  into  the 
**  murphy,"  and  a  harsh  voice  exclaimed : 

**  Halves,  mister ! — haavef/"  The  potato  having 
been  halved,  and  that  business  got  thxough  vrith,  he 
said  to  a  *'  gentleman"  at  his  side : 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  handing  me  the  butter!" 

**  Theresa  butter  by  yon,"  said  the  man,  in  a  oold, 
disagreeable  tone. 

**  Thank  you !"  said  Matthews,  '*  I  did  not  see 
it." 

*'Very  well,"  said  his  amiable  neighbor,  **who 
said  you  did  see  it  7" 

This  closed  that  conversation,  at  least  between 
**  the  parties"  mentioned. 

Thky  have  a  pleasant  way  of  raising  blisters  in 
India,  according  to  late  accounts.  The  skin  is 
raised  with  red-hot  iron,  and  the  blister  is  dressed 
with  Cayenne  pepper.  "  Gunpowder  Pills,"  also,  is 
a  favorite  medicine,  in  that  region.  Twelve  of  them 
are  given  for  a  "dose."  A  minute  afier  they  are 
down,  a  coal  of  fire  is  applied  to  a  slow-match,  lead- 
ing down  the  throat,  when  a  **  movement  among  the 
particles"  takes  place,  which  either  eradicates  the 
disease  or  the  patient— most  commonly  the  latter ! 

It  is  a  very  common  ^ng  for  people  when  they 
we  on  the  downhill  side  of  life  to  wish  to  Hi^gwiff  | 


their  age,  and  to  appear  much  younger  than  they 
really  are.  We  have  heard  of  a  very  polite  husband 
who  was  accustomed,  on  coming  down  to  breskfast 
on  the  morning  of  a  new  year,  to  address  his  vrife 
with: 

**  WeD,  my  dear,,  how  old  are  you  going  to  be  tMt 
year!" 

The  probability  is,  from  the  question,  that  she  was 
growing  younger  every  year. 

There  is  a  good  story  recorded  of  Pope  ('*  the  lit- 
tle crooked  thing,  that  asked  questions")  which  illus- 
trates, Isughably  enough,  this  propensity  to  grow 
younger  with  increasing  years.  If  there  was  a  sting 
in  the  satire  of  the  trick  put  upon  him,  it  was  not  so 
sharp  as  many  that  Pope  had  stabbed  with ;  and  it 
was  his  to  "take"  as  well  as  "give." 

When  Pope  first  came  to  London  in  1774,  he  was 
about  twenty-seven  years  old ;  and  he  was  very  soli- 
citous, toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  being 
thought  much  younger  than  he  was ;  a  desire  that 
one  Mich.  Kelly  thought  proper,  on  all  occasions,  to 
thwart.  One  morning  Pope  called  upon  Kelly,  and 
the  latter  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter,  with  the  Dub- 
lin post-mark,  addressed  to  Pope,  "  to  the  care  of 
M.  Kelly,  Esquire."  AfUr  many  thanks.  Pope 
opened  and  read  the  eflfusion,  which  was  from  an 
unknown  correspondent,  begging  an  important  favor 
for  his  grandson,  and  reminding  Pope  how  ofien  he 
(Pope)  in  Dublin  had  "  patted  the  writer  on  the  head, 
and  praised  his  aptitude  as  a  scholar,"  dec,  &c., 
and  concluding  with  the  following  paragraph : 

"  I  am  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  do  hope  that 
the  friend  and  patron  of  my  boyhood  will  not  deseit 
me  or  mine  in  my  declining  years !" 

Pope  wss  rallied  by  his  friend  upon  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. The  story  got  abroad,  and  the  satirical  little 
poet  never  heard  Uie  last  of  it,  nor,  it  is  stated,  did 
he  ever  forgive  it  Proof  so  circumstantially  and 
inferentially  overwhelming,  could  not  be  parried. 

Many  a  parent  will  feel  these  simple  lines ;  feel 
them,  the  mother,  as  only  a  mother  eon  feel,  when 
she  encounters  some  little  object  that  was  cherished 
by  her  departed  child ;  a  little  shoe,  a  broken  doll,  a 
set  of  tiny  tea-things ;  a  little  locking-horM,  or  juTS- 
nile  play-thing : 

"  Oh  we  shall  mourn  him  long,  and  miss 
His  ready  smUe,  his  ready  kiss ; 
The  patter  of  his  little  Ibet, 
Sweet  ftowns,  and  stammered  phrases  sweec 

"  And  graver  looks,  serene  and  hi|^ 
A  light  of  Heaven  in  that  young  eye ; 
All  these  will  haunt  us,  tiU  the  heart 
Shall  ache— and  ache— and  tears  shall  start." 

And  apropos  of  children :  would  not  many  a  bitter 
thought  be  spared  to  surviving  parents — many  a  pang 
arising  from  errors  psst  and  irretrievable — if  more 
consideration  were  yielded  to  their  little  wants,  their 
little  weaknesses,  their  little  faults,  if  need  be,  while 
living?  On  this  point  a  correspondent  will  be  per- 
mitted briefly  to  speak  in  some  early  number  of  the 
"  Drawer." 

Thb  following  epitaph  was  copied  by  an  American 
traveler  from  an  old  tomb-stone  at  Oakham,  in  Sur- 
rey, England. 

"  The  Lord  was  good— I  was  lopping  olTwood, 
And  down  fbU  ttom  the  tree ; 
I  met  with  a  check,  and  I  broke  my  neek, 
And  so  Death  lopped  offms.'* 
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OemuM  L^riet,  by  CiURLKa  T.  BmooKfl.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.)  The  selec- 
tions, of  which  this  vohime  consists,  are,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  taken  from  the  productions  of 
Anastasina  Grim,  the  nam  de  phau  of  Count  von 
Auersberg,  a  Viennese  poet,  whose  writings  hare 
hitherto  been  little  known  to  the  students  of  German 
literatore  in  this  coontiy.  His  spirited  and  original 
verses  arc  rendered  witii  remarkable  soeeess  by  the 
present  translator.  Favorite  pieces  are  also  given 
from  Uhland,  Riickert,  Freiligratth,  Oellevt,  Claud- 
ius, and  a  variety  of  others,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  minor  poets  of  Germany.  Mr.  Brooks  has  not 
entered  upon  this  responsible  literary  task  without 
conscientious  preparation.  To  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  German  langnage,  he  adds  a  true  sympathy 
with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  its  most  characteristic 
poetry,  and,  with  a  happy  mastery  of  versification, 
has  reproduced  his  originals  in  their  native  qoaint- 
ness  and  simplicity.  His  volume  opens  a  field  of 
beauty,  whose  treasures  will  prove  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  many  readers,  and  will  be  weloomed  by  all 
the  admirers  of  natural  sentiment  and  sweet  and 
living  fancies. 

The  Hiatory  of  the  ChU  Wan  m  France,  by  Lko- 
POLO  R^mn.  A  new  work  by  this  profound  his- 
torian will  be  welcome  to  every  student  of  European 
history.  The  volume  now  issued  by  Harper  and 
Brothers  is  devoted  to  the  civil  wars  of  France  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  events  of  that  important 
period.  Professor  Ranks  is  always  discreet  and 
cautious ;  his  principles  of  historical  research  are 
sound ;  and  he  never  fails  to  present  the  subject  to 
which  he  devotes  his  attention  in  a  new  aspect. 
The  present  valuable  contribution  to  historical  learn- 
ing will  add  to  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
scholar. 

Theory  of  PoUtiet,  by  RtORABO  HlLDEBTB.  In 
this  volume,  Mr.  Hildreth  engages  in  a  discussion 
of  the  foundation  of  governments,  and  the  causes  of 
political  revolutions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  coun- 
terpart to  his  "  History  of  the  United  States,**  un- 
folding the  theoretical  principles  which,  in  lus  view, 
underlie  the  progress  of  social  affairs.  Eminently 
acute  and  subtle — founded  on  an  ingenious  and  re- 
fined analysis — and  thoroughly  original  in  their  char- 
acteiv-the  ideas  here  set  forth  must  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men,  though,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
will  provoke  controversy  rather  than  secure  convic- 
tion. The  ability  with  which  they  are  maintained 
is  equal  to  the  boldness  of  inquiry  in  which  they  had 
their  birth,  the  author  never  shrinking  from  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  is  led  by  a  stringent  logic,  and 
never  failing  to  give  them  the  most  vigorous  defense 
of  which  they  are  susceptible.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

Old  New  York ;  or  Democraey  in  1660,  is  the  title 
of  a  tragedy  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakbs  Smith,  founded  on 
the  memorable  political  episode  in  the  history  of 
New  York,  in  which  Jacob  Leisler  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
people,  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
England.  The  author  hss  clothed  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  imperfect  annals  of  the  day,  with  a 
vail  of  romance,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  her 
constructive  power  and  her  facility  and  strength  of 
expression.  The  plot  is  high-wrought,  dealing  in 
the  darker  elements  of  passion,  and  upholding  the 
sentiment  of  remorse,  in  intense  contrast  with  that 


of  love  and  patriocic  devotion,  which  forms  a  leadiag 
feature  of  the  play.  In  the  conception  of  the  per> 
sons  of  the  drama,  the  author  has  drawn  largelj 
upon  her  imagination,  though  without  violating  tkm 
probabilities  of  history.  Her  language  is  ters^  and 
vigorous,  msrked  by  great  poetic  beauty,  and  well 
adapted  for  dramatic  effect.  In  the  general  character 
of  the  play  may  be  detected  the  same  qualities  for 
which  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  are  usually 
distinguished — earnestness  of  thought,  strong  indi- 
viduality  of  feeling,  a  cast  of  expression  not  distinct- 
ively feminine,  and  a  persistent  self-rolianee,  which 
finds  its  law  in  interior  suggestions,  rather  than  in 
popular  tastes  and  opinions.  The  tragedy  is  intended 
for  representation  on  the  stage,  and  whatever  fiite 
awaits  it  from  the  precarious  verdict  of  a  theatrical 
audience,  it  will  increase  the  already  high  reputa> 
tjon  of  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  female 
writers  of  this  country.  (Pnbliriied  by  Stringer  snd 
Townsend.) 

A  new  volume  of  Jacob  Abbott's  popular  juve- 
nile series,  describing  a  visit  of  Marco  Paul  to  the 
Springfield  Armory,  is  published  by  Hsrper  and 
Brothers.  It  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  muakets  at 
that  establishment,  with  incidental  notices  of  many 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  traveler  on  Connecticut 
River.  The  flowing  style  of  this  volume,  as  well 
ss  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  it  sets  forth,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  appropriate  wotks  of  the  season 
for  juvenile  readers. 

Murphy  and  Co.,  Baltimore,  have  issued  an  edi- 
tion of  Am  Introduction  to  the  Saend  Scr^tmret,  by 
the  Rev.  Josbpb  Dixoif,  now  Primate  <i  Ireland. 
The  work  is  intended  to  present  a  popular  view  of 
Biblical  Literature  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chureh.  The  quarter  from  which 
it  comes,  and  the  unmistakable  ability  and  erudition 
which  it  displays,  will  make  it  a  standard  authority 
among  those  for  whose  use  it  was  intended. 

A  new  serial,  which  bids  fair  to  meet  with  popular 
success,  has  been  started  by  Hermann  J.  Meyer,  an 
enterprising  German  publisher  in  this  city.  It  is 
called  7^  United  Statea  lUuttrate^,  and  is  to  con- 
sist of  views  of  American  scenery,  from  original 
drawings  by  eminent  artists.  The  principal  editor 
is  Mr.  Chajllxs  A.  Dawa,  who  will  be  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  the  country. 

7^  Rum  Plague,  translated  from  the  German  of 
ZscHOKKB,  is  a  powerful  temperance  story,  showing 
in  an  original  and  impressive  manner  the  inevitable 
evils  arising  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
(Published  by  John  S.  Taylor.) 

A  collection  of  lUuetrated  Memoire,  by  CbablB* 
C.  Savaob,  is  published  by  Rufiis  Blanchard,  com 
prising  notices  of  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
individuals  of  all  ages  and  countries.  As  a  work  of 
popular  reference,  it  can  not  foil  to  command  an 
extensive  circulation. 

The  Boyhood  of  Cheat  Men  is  the  title  of  a  valuable 
reprint  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  giving  brief  sketches 
of  the  early  career  of  those  who  have  fought  their 
way  to  eminence  and  distinction  in  the  various  vralks 
of  life.  It  embraces  a  noble  company  of  poets,  his- 
torians, statesmen,  men  of  science,  artists,  and  schol- 
ars of  different  nations.  Among  the  great  names 
which  it  commemorates,  we  find  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Arnold,  Audubon,  and 
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othen  both  of  recent  and  more  distant  timea.  The 
nairatiTes  are  written  in  a  simple  and  lively  style, 
and  are  well  suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression. 

The  Slave  Trade,  Donuetic  and  Foreign^  by  H.  C. 
Caxky.  (Published  by  A.  Hart.)  The  title  of  this 
profound  volume  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  it  had  a  political  or  sectarian  purpose.  But 
this  would  be  a  totally  erroneous  view  of  ita  charac- 
ter.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  this  country  especially,  or  in  any 
other  country ;  but  presents  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  commerce  and  industry,  on 
which  the  welfare  of  society  every  where  depends. 
The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Carey  is,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  tendency  of  industri^  ^sterns  to  devate  the 
value  of  man,  is  his  guarantee  for  freedom,  progress, 
and  universal  well-being.  He  gives  a  luminous  ex- 
position of  the  laws  by  which  the  development  of 
society  is  governed,  showing  that,  unless  obstructed 
by  artificial  and  selfish  arrangementa,  their  natund 
operation  leads  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  race.  His  views  are  supported  by  a  mass  of 
facts,  collected  from  the  history  and  statistics  of  all 
nations,  while  his  reasoning  is  marked  by  crystal 
clearness  of  logic,  and  an  imperturbable  serenity  of 
temper.  The  application  of  his  principles  to  the 
subject  of  this  volume  will  conunand  the  attention 
of  intelligent  readers,  and  confirm  the  position  of 
the  author  as  a  leading  authority  in  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee,  by  the  Rev.  L.  L. 
Lanosteoth.  (Published  by  Hopkins  and  Co., 
Northampton.)  In  this  work,  the  author  presents  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  information  on  the  habits  o£ 
the  honey-bee,  which  he  has  gathered  from  personal 
inquiry  and  experience.  It  is  in  no  respect  a  com- 
pilation from  previous  vmters.  The  views  which 
it  presents,  are  often  original,  and  are  sustained  by 
very  satisfactory  evidence.  We  know  no  work, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  treatises  on  the  subject, 
that  is  so  practical,  so  intelligent,  and  so  complete 
as  the  present.  It  vrill  form  a  manual  of  great  inter- 
est and  utility  to  the  cultivators  of  a  difficult,  though 
enticing,  branch  of  rural  economy. 

7^  Redeemed  Captive.  A  new  edition  of  this 
celebrated  memoir,  relating  the  captivity  and  deliv- 
erance of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  during  the  Indian  War  of  1703,  has  been 
published  by  Hopkins  and  Co.,  Northampton.  It  is 
edited  by  one  of  the  descendanta  of  the  captive.  Dr. 
Stbphbn  W.  Williams,  a  writer  favorably  known 
to  the  public  by  his  various  antiquarian  researches. 
He  has  added  to  the  volume  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  together  with  some  curious 
notes  in  reference  to  the  Dauphin  claims  of  his  kins- 
man, the  Reverend  Eleaser.  The  editor  has  been 
acquainted  vrith  the  pretended  Dauphin  ever  since 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  never  heard  his  origin  or 
parentage  doubted  until  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  He  has  no  doubt  of  his  regular  descent  from 
Eunice  Williams,  the  daughter  of  the  **  Redeemed 
Captive,"  who  remained  and  married  among  the  In- 
dians; he  finds  in  Eleaxer  the  marks  of*  an  Indian 
half-breed;  never  discovered  any  traces  of  idiocy 
about  him ;  and  five  years  after  his  alleged  interview 
with  De  Joinville,  received  from  him  notices  of  his 
Indian  genealogy,  without  the  most  distant  allusion 
to  his  royal  descent.  In  relation  to  the  age  of  Elea- 
ser, he  has  frequently  informed  Dr.  Williams  that  he 
was  bom  in  1790 ;  this  date  is  confirmed  by  other 
testimony :  whereas  the  Dauphin  was  bom  five  years 
before,  in  1785.  Various  letten  have  been  written 
by  Eleaier  to  the  editor,  since  the  conversation  with 


De  Joinville,  but  not  one  expressed  a  doubt  of  his 
direct  lineal  descent  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
until  July,  1849,  eight  jrears  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  grand  discovery.  The  statements  of  the  editor 
of  this  volume  are  extremely  interesting,  and  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  that  the  pretensions 
of  his  Bourbon  namesake  are  mere  smoke.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  edition  of  a  rare  old  memoir  at  the 
present  time.  Its  publication  is  seasonable,  and 
must  be  welcome,  not  only  to  American  antiquarians 
but  to  the  general  reader. 

Life  and  Worke  of  Thanuu  Cole,  by  Louis  L. 
NoBLB.  (Published  by  Comish,  Lamport,  and  Co.) 
The  author  of  this  biography  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  close  personal  intimacy  with  the  distinguished 
artist  who  forms  its  subject.  Naturally  reserved  and 
incommunicative,  Mr.  Cole  appears,  in  this  relation, 
to  have  freely  unlxwomed  himself  with  all  the  confi- 
dence and  geniality  of  friendship.  Hence,  we  have 
more  of  the  inner  life  than  is  usual  in  the  memoirs 
of  eminent  persons.  The  volume  reveals  a  pure  aixi 
unworidly  nature,  strong  domestic  afiections,  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  nature,  and  a  devotion  to  beauty 
that  is  rarely  paralleled.  In  relating  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Cole  as  an  artist,  the  author  shows  the  spiritual 
condition  in  which  each  of  his  great  productions  had 
its  origizL  They  are  traced  back  to  some  peculiar 
experience  of  nature,  or  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
thus  presenting  an  impressive  exponept  of  personal 
growth  and  development.  To  readers  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  habits  of  interior  analysis,  this  portion  of 
the  volume  will  form  the  chief  attraction.  The  ex- 
ternal history  of  Mr.  Cole,  however,  is  full  of  interest 
and  instmction.  Although  not  signalized  by  any  ex- 
traordinary events,  it  presents  a  beautiful  example 
of  admirable  power  worthily  devoted  to  lofty  ends. 
In  the  construction  of  his  narrative,  Mr.  Noble  has 
not  always  preserved  the  requisite  simplicity  for  this 
branch  of  composition,  but  its  faults  of  taste  are 
amply  redeemed  by  ita  elevated  spirit  and  its  genu- 
ine zeal  for  Art. 

Professor  Habyby,  the  well-known  Algologist,  has 
published  a  Second  Part  of  his  Nereis  Bortali-Amef' 
icana,  comprising  rhodosperms,  or  red  kinds  of  North 
American  sea-weeds.  It  is  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  quarto  plates,  executed  by  the  author  himself  in 
lithography,  and  printed  in  colored  ink;  and  the 
microscopic  structure  and  fructification  of  each  spe- 
cies are  worked  out  with  his  usual  elaborate  care. 
Professor  Harvey,  with  the  most  disinterested  zeal, 
has  undertaken  this  laborious  task  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  Washington,  and  we  can  not 
help  noticing  with  pleasure  the  ardor  with  which  the 
different  American  collectors  of  sea-weeds  are  assist- 
ing him  by  the  loan  of  specimens.  For  supplies  re- 
ceived since  the  publication  of  the  First  Part,  the 
author  records  his  acknowledgments  of  contributions 
from  California,  Florida,  and  from  New  York  haxboi 
— some  inclosing  fonns  quite  new  to  him. 


In  Wbittakbb's  **  Traveler's  Series,"  A  Critical 
Eeeay  on  Thonuu  Carlyle,  his  style,  teaching,  ten- 
dency, is  republished  from  the  Weeleyan  Methodiet 
Magazine,  in  which  it  originally  appeared.  The  writer 
gives  due  praise  to  Mr.  Carlyle  for  vigorous  thought 
and  honest  speaking,  but  criticises  with  just  severity 
his  affected  style,  his  obscure  teaching,  and  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies  of  his  writings,  especially  in  their 
skeptical  and  pantheistic  spirit.  There  are  some 
points  on  which  the  general  honesty  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  maintained  to  be  at  fault,  as  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  closing  scene  of  his  friend  John  Ster* 
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ling's  life,  which  Archdeacon  Hare  has  so  touchingly 
described 

Eleven  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Layaed's  last 
work  have  been  sold  in  England  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Mr.  Layaed  set  out  from  Constantinople  on  the 
5th  of  May,  for  England, "  to  resume  his  Parliament- 
ary dutiets." 

A  new  annotated  edition  of  the  English  Poets  is 
announced  as  preparing  for  publication  in  London. 
The  project  is  so  far  good,  and  may  prove  sucess- 
ful  if  sufficient  judgment  is  exercis^  in  carrying  it 
into  execution.  I'he  new  edition  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  all  others  by  *'  including  the  works  of  several 
poets  entirely  omitted  from  previous  collections," 
while,  at  the  same  time,  "  by  the  exercise  of  a  strict 
principle  of  selection,  the  edition  will  be  rendered 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors.*' The  introduction  of  more  of  the  old  lyrical 
and  ballad  poetry  is  a  favorable  feature  in  the  series. 
Notes,  biographical,  critical,  and  historical,  with 
connecting  notices  and  commentaries,  are  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  the  editor  of  the  edition. 
The  prospectus  says  that  "  a  complete  body  of  En- 
glish poetry"  is  at  present  a  desideratum. 

Mr.  Collier's  publication  of  the  manuscript 
emendations  from  his  old  folio,  followed  by  the  edi- 
tion oiShakspeare  in  which  those  emendations  were 
incorporated  with  the  text,  has  called  into  the  field 
m  critic  and  commentator  of  the  olden  school,  with 
whom  extensive  popularity  was  not  a  primary  object. 
In  his  Shakspeare  Vindicated^  Mr.  Singes  goes  seri- 
atim through  the  principal  '*  interpolations  and  cor- 
ruptions" advocated  by  Mr.  Collier ;  pointing  out  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  errors ;  noting  when  judi- 
cious emendations  have  been  already  made  by  some 
of  the  numerous  editors  of  the  poet ;  and  fairly  allow- 
ing merit  where  merit  is  due.  The  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Singer  is,  that  the  manuscript  is  of  no  authority 
whatever,  and  that  each' passage  must  stand  or  fall, 
like  any  other  critical  suggestion  upon  a  reading. 
The  most  curious  point  raised  by  Mr.  Singer  is, 
whether  Mr.  Collier's  old  book  is  not  tther  all  the 
reverse  of  a  rara  avis.  Mr.  Singer  has  in  his  posses- 
sion two  of  the  folios  with  manuscript  alterations, 
emendations,  and  corrections,  and,  like  Mr.  Collier's, 
in  more  than  one  handwriting.  Both  books,  Mr. 
Singer  infers,  originally  belonged  to  some  manager 
or  company,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  stage-direc- 
tions, the  rejection  of  whole  passages  deemed  unfit 
for  the  stage,  and  unwarrantable  insertions.  The 
minor  emendations  he  attributes  to  later  possessors, 
who  most  probably  had  recourse  to  some  critical  edi- 
tion, from  which  they  made  their  corrections. 


Mr.  Thackeray's  Essays  on  the  English  Humor- 
ists has  been  published  in  London.  "  We  observe," 
sa3rs  the  Neu?s\  **  an  original  and  highly  character- 
istic article  from  his  pen,  in  the  June  number  of 
Harper's  *  American  Monthly,'  upon  the  charity  en- 
gendered by  humor,  and  writers  thereof.  His  tribute 
to  the  talents  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Dickens's  writ- 
ings evinces  much  heartiness  and  kindly  regard." 

The  Atfunaum  notices,  in  its  characteristic  ora- 
cular style,  T*he  Shady  Side ;  or.  Life  in  a  Country 
Parsonage,  by  a  Pastor's  Wife.    **This  is  a  book 


calculated  to  excite  odd  speculations  among  the  con- 
troversial :  a  tale  which  might  have  been  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  some  devout  lover  of  deans,  preb- 
ends, stalls,  shovel  hats,  and  the  other  pomps  which 
link  Church  with  State  in  England,  to  show  the 
horrors  of  the  *  Voluntary  System'  in  America.  Ac- 
cording to  the  *  Pastor's  Wife'  (who  is  an  American 
lady),  *  life  in  a  country  parsonage'  in  *  the  States* 
appears  to  be  as  pretty  a  mart3rrdom  as  the  world  has 
now  to  show.  Privacy  is  exhibited  as  invaded  by 
coarse  curiosity ;  conscience  is  displayed  as  sitting 
within  the  control  of  religions  dissipation,  demand- 
ing perpetual  pulpit  excitement ;  service  is  reported 
to  be  repaid  by  that  shabby  trickery  and  self-inter- 
ested meanness,  the  detail  of  which,  were  it  attributed 
to  *  the  Yankee'  (of  the  stage)  by  an  English  tourist, 
would  put  *  the  Union'  in  a  flame.  Both  the  pastor 
and  the  pastor's  wife  are  worn  down  to  early  graves 
by  the  dreary  life  of  misery  and  undignified  trial 
which  is  their  lot  in  the  'conntiy  parsonage.'  All 
that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  so  dismal  a  book  is,  m 
hope  that  it  is  not  true  as  a  picture." 

Professor  Aytoun  has  concluded  his  Lectures  in 
London  on  Poetry,  by  a  rapid  review  of  Seott, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  SheUey,  and  Keats; 
and  declared  that  his  object  in  preparing  these  lec- 
tures had  never  been  that  of  promulgating  any  new 
views,  but  simply  of  recording  his  protest  against 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  modem  tendency  of  wor- 
shiping obscurity. 


Frbiliorath  has  published  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions, in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  Rose,  Thistle^ 
and  Shamrock,  arranged  with  considerable  care.  It 
includes  some  American  poems,  and  is  highly  spoken 
of. 


The  Pope  has  interdicted  the  circulation  of  Mrs. 
Stowe*s  Uncle  Tom  in  the  Papal  States.  In  Ire- 
land the  work  is  denounced  by  the  priests  as  danger- 
ous  to  the  Catholic  ChurcL  On  the  Continent, 
editions  are  published  with  adaptations  suited  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Romish  creed. 

A  French  literary  periodical  publishes  some  re- 
cently  discovered  letters  of  Massillon,  one  of  the 
pulpit  gloires  of  France.  They  are  of  no  great  inter- 
est. They  were,  it  appears,  brought  to  light  by 
accident,  in  the  course  of  some  researches  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale.  It  is 
strange  that  the  authorities  of  this  great  library  should 
not  yet  know  exactly  every  document  it  contains. 


Week  succeeds  week,  and  month  month,  but  still 
we  see  not  the  revival  of  literary  activity  in  Paris 
which  the  partisans  of  the  Bonapartean  rigime  have 
so  often  promised.  With  the  exception  of  reprints  of 
standard  works,  or  of  those  of  authors  whose  pppu- 
iarity  is  firmly  established,  and  of  a  few  occasional 
publications  of  no  great  importance  either  in  preten- 
sion or  bulk,  it  may  be  said,  without  much  exagger- 
ation, that  nothing  whatever  is  doing  in  literature. 
Publishers  will  not  hear  talk  of  purchasing  manu- 
scripts, and  authors  are  either  occupying  themselves 
with  speculation  or  commerce — or  starving.  Some 
of  the  principal  of  them  are  contemplating  giving  lec- 
tures or  readings  in  the  Thackeray  style  ;  but  they 
have  no  hope  of  gaining  any  thing  like  the  success 
which  the  able  satirist  has  contrived  to  carve  out  of 
the  reputation  of  Dean  Swifi. 
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FiGUBE  1.— Full 

FIGURE  1.— VisiTiTfO  Dress.— Drawn  Bonnet 
of  tutle  and  Monde,  ivith  insertions  of  taffeta. 
The  brim  is  composed  of  a  transparent  border,  an 
inch  wide,  made  of  silk  tulle  bouillonn^e,  round  a 
narrow  border  of  white  satin ;  this  bouillonn^e  is 
covered  by  a  fullish  blonde,  then  three  pink  taffeta 
insertions  drawn  at  each  edge;  and  lastly,  a  tulte 
bouillonn^e  with  blonde  over  it.    The  crown  is  tulle 


Dress  por  Vibitv. 

covered  with  blonde,  forming  a  rosette  in  the  middle 
of  the  crown ;  two  rows  of  blonde  wind  round  the 
rosette,  the  vandyked  edges  of  the  latter  reaching  the 
last  taffeta  insertion.  The  ornament  on  each  side  is 
C(^posed  of  a  bunch  of  bows  and  ends  of  silk  ribbon, 
dying  away  under  the  crown ;  tl7e  inside  of  the  brim 
is  lined  with  blonde,  and  provided  with  blonde 
strings.    On  the  right  side  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  i  on 
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the  left  a  moss  rose  and  a  bud-^t  top,  a  little  to  the 
left,  there  are  three  rose-buds  stuck  in  the  blonde. 
The  Mantilla^**  The  Eoline,**  produced  by  Mr. 
Bbodie — 18  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  heats  of  Au- 
gust, being  of  gossamer  airiness ;  it  is  composed  of 
lace  and  taffeta.  Several  rows  of  green  ribbon  in 
reverse  box -plaiting  are  inserted  on  black  thread-net 
foundation,  each  row  edged  with  narrow  pointed 
French  lace,  and  the  whole  bordered  with  very 
deep  black  pointed  lace  of  the  same  pattern.  It  is 
worn  scarfwise,  very  low  on  the  shoulders. — In 
dresses  there  are  no  important  changes  requiring 
attention.  We  illustrate  one  of  cr^pe  de  Paris, 
with  high  open  front,  trimmed  at  the  surplus  edges, 
which  open  to  the  waist,  with  a  bouillon  of  the  same 
material,  outside  of  which  runs  a  ruffie  edge  like  the 
flounces  ;  two  similar  ruffles  terminate  the  sleeves, 
wliicli  from  the  elbows  to  the  shoulders  are  puffed — 
divided  ty  bands,  like  the  ornament  of  the  flounce, 
into  three  divisions.  The  lower  ruffle  reaches  half 
way  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  A  bow  is  placed  at 
the  waist.  The  skirt  is  very  full ;  the  flounces  being 
bordered  with  a  wide,  silk  edging,  either  plaided  or 
iraveroCfl  by  narrow  lines  of  a  different  shade  of  the 
same  color.  Of  course,  the  lighter  fabrics,  bareges, 
cr^pe  de  Paris,  and  the  like,  receive  preference. 


Figure  2. — Sleeve. 
Laces. — Such  as  we  illustrate,  Honiton  applique 
and  kindred  stylcf ,  are  most  in  vogue.    Collars  are 
worn  wider  than  heretofore,  and  those  with  points 
are  losing  favor. 


Figure  3.— Chemisette. 

Bonnets. — It  is  «io  easy,  though  a  pleasant  task, 

from  among  the  several  elegant  productions  offered, 

to  select  one  which  we  may  present  to  our  fair  friends. 

The  zcphyr-liktf  liglitncss  and  exquisite  taste  of  that 


A 


Figure  4.— Bonnet. 
which  we  choose,  will  elicit  much  admiration.  It  is 
composed  of  white  hair — embroidered  with  Swiss 
straw  and  bugles ;  a  row  of  straw  blonde  meanders 
along  the  edge  of  the  brim,  which  is  yet  further  trim- 
med with  a  niche  of  narrow-pointed  blonde.  Several 
fullish  rows  of  French  blonde  cross  the  brim,  and 
horizontally  the  crown*,  which  is  soft.  Malines  lace, 
with  loops  of  No.  1  white  satin  ribbon,  compose  the 
lining.  The  strings  are  No.  22,  white  ribbon. 
•  Among  recent  novelties,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  notice  :  Home  Dress,  with  a  skirt  of  silk  barege, 
long  and  quite  full.  Body  of  white  muslin,  high  at 
the  back,  and  opening  en  demi-cctWy  trimmed  around 
with  a  row  of  insertion,  a  narrow  bouillon  of  muslin, 
through  which  is  drawn  a  blue  ribbon,  and  a  frill  of 
embroidered  muslin  or  lace.  The  front  is  crossed  by 
rows  of  insertion  and  bouillons  to  correspond.  The 
sleeves  are  open  in  front  of  the  arm,  and  are  trimmed 
like  the  body.  Cap  of  vandyked  lace,  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbon. — Young  Lady's  Costume,  composed 
of  a  frock  of  drab  batisfe,  with  rose-colored  stripes 
woven  in  the  skirt,  graduating  in  width.  Low- 
skirted  body  with  capes  a  rcvrrs ;  it  does  not  close 
in  the  front,  but  has  points  which  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  are  finished  by  a  rosette ;  the  sleeves  are 
open,  and  are  cut  in  points  to  correspond ;  the  body 
and  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
stripes  on  the  skirt.  Leghorn  hat  trimmed  with 
rose-colored  ribbon  and  small  white  flowers ;  strings 
of  broad  white  satin  ribbon. 

As  general  observations,  we  may  remark  that  scarfs 
and  manteletes  in  satin,  taffetas,  &c.,  are  much 
worn :  the  styles  are  various.  The  scarf  mantilla 
will  be  in  great  favor.  In  dresses  for  morning  and 
the  promenade,  bodies  opening  in  front  to  the  waist, 
are  still  in  favor ;  many  are  worn  with  small  capet 
a  rrvers.  Sleeves  opening  in  the  front  of  the  arm, 
and  either  slashed  or  showing  the  under-sleeve,  are 
becoming  great  favorites.  Muslin  liodies  will  be 
worn,  with  silk  and  poplin  skirts,  by  young  ladies, 
for  home  costume.  Flounces  will  be  in  favor  for  all 
light  materials,  as  well  as  the  thinner  kind  of  silks^ 
such  as  taffetas,  &c. 
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It  is  a  great  day  in  Europe,  where  monarchy 
prevails,  when  a  prince  by  accident  of  birth,  not 
anointed  by  the  suiTrages  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  often  bloody  hands  of  feudal  custom,  is  dec- 
orated with  a  jeweled  bauble  upon  his  head,  is 
covered  with  a  robe  of  purple  and  minivir,  and 
is  made  to  hold  a  gilded  wand,  like  Titania  in 
the  picture-books,  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 
Then  the  people  shout,  and  unshotted  cannon 
boom,  and  drums  beat,  and  bells  ring  forth  their 
merriest  peals,  and  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  velvet  or  in  fustian,  appear  as  joyful  as  if 
the  inauguration  of  the  millennium  had  come — 
as  if  a  perpetual  jubilee  had  been  proclaimed. 
Then  the  public  journals  vaunt  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  the  graciousness  of  the  prince,  and  the 
happiness  of  all.  And  then — What  then  1  Why 
the  next  day  '*  comes  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost." 
The  bright  pageant  has  disappeared ;  the  down- 
trodden millions  who  shouted  yesterday  are  still 
slaves ;  the  foot  of  the  prince  whom  they  wor- 
shiped yesterday  is  upon  their  necks,  his  avari- 
cious hand  is  in  their  pockets,  and  his  weapons 
at  their  throats  ;  and  Alexander  appears  to  the 
eye  of  just  appreciation  no  better  than  the 
Thracian  robber.^  Loyal  huzzas  are  silenced  by 
rebellious  curses ;  the  substratum  of  society 
heaves  with  the  active  elements  of  revolution, 
like  the  ground  when  an  earthquake  is  rampant ; 
the  prince  trembles ;  the  cannon  are  shotted,  to 
teach  the  herd  submission ;  the  merry  bells  of 
yesterday  ring  out  a  doleful  alarum ;  and  men 
and  women  are  at  the  barricades. 

Not  so  the  Republican  Coronation-day  of 
America,  and  its  future.  No  tinsel  pageantry 
dazzles  the  people ;  no  emblem  of  authority  is 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  honored  one,  for  he  is 
a  servant^  not  a  master ;  the  voice  of  a  free  na- 
tion, freely  expressed,  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
strength  of  his  position ;  the  cannon  which 
enunciate  the  public  joy  can  not  be  shotted 
against  the  public  will ;  the  shouts  of  the  people 
are  commands  to  serve  them  well,  and  the  public 
journals,  like  faithful  Nathans,  are  ready  and 
willing  to  rebuke  the  David  upon  the  highest 
throne,  for  every  dereliction  of  duty— every  re- 
laxation of  eflbrt  for  the  good  of  the  whole — 
every  faltering  in  the  beaten  track  of  rigid  repub- 
lican doctrine  ;  and  the  people  go  away  to  their 
well-requited  toil,_  and  are  happy.  No  sighs  for 
a  change  of  rulers  are  heard  until  another  elec- 
tion approaches,  and  the  fishers  for  office  are 
abroad.  Theii  the  bannered  hosts  of  party  are 
marshaled ;  the  long-announced  revolution  be- 
gins ;  the  contest  rages,  not  upon  some  isolated 
field  of  Marathon  or  Waterloo,  but  in  every  city 
and  hamlet  in  the  Republic,  and  ceases  not  until 
Ballot-Box—^the  mighty  umpire  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal— proclaims  the  victor. 
A  new  coronation  occurs ;  the  combatants  laugh 
over  the  many  "accidents  by  flood  and  field"  of 
**'the  late  war,"  and  all  are  hapby  again,  except 
an  irritable  clancialled  Outs^  wh<mre  never  satis- 
fied with  their  condition. 

I  was  in  the  Federal  City  on  the  occasion  of 
the   last   Republican  Coronation.     Having  no 


"  friends  at  court"  to  give  me  shelter  under  the 
superb  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where  the 
ceremonies  were  to  occur,  I  stood  for  two  hours 
in  the  open  area  in  front,  with  thousands  of 
other  democratic  citizens,  pelted  by  sharp  sleet, 
driven  by  a  keen  northeast  wind,  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  the  fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  rude  platform  of  rough  boards 
had  been  erected  over  the  great  eastern  stairs  of 
the  Capitol,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  Pres- 
ident-elect, accompanied  by  the  retiring  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  great  officers  of  State,  of  the 
judiciary,  the  army,  and  navy,  and  the  diplomats 
of  foreign  governments,  appeared  upon  it.  The 
recipient  of  the  great  dignity  about  to  be  con- 
ferred was  clad  in  a  plain  suit  of  black.  The 
entire  paraphernalia  of  the  occasion  consisted  of 
a  small  mahogany  table,  covered  by  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  of  the  vidue  of  five  doIUrs,  and  bearing 
a  Bible,  a  brown  stone  pitcher  full  of  water,  and 
a  tenpenny  tumbler.  With  his  head  bared  to 
the  pelting  storm,  and  his  right  hand  lifted  to- 
ward heaven,  the  Chief  Magistrate  gave  his  sol- 
emn pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  by 
affirmation,  and  then  turning  to  the  multitude 
— an  integral  part  of  the  great  power  which  he 
represented — he  proclaimed,  as  the  orthodox 
creed  for  his  guidance,  those  great  political  doc- 
trines which,  liketjie  lever  of  Archimedes,  having 
the  rock  of  Truth  for  a  fulcrum,  are  lifting  the 
earth— or  rather  the  nations  of  the  earth — from 
darkness  and  dank  misery,  to  the  light  and  free 
air  of  real  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
How  little — ^how  exceedingly  insignificant,  to  the 
eye  of  the  true  philosopher  and  hopeful  apostle 
of  freedom — ^would  Louis  Napoleon,  or  any  other 
ruler  by  the  grace  of  bayonets  and  gunpowder, 
have  appeared  upon  that  rough  platform  of  New 
Hampshire  pine,  with  all  his  gaudy  trappings 
and  pomp  of  manner,  by  the  side  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  the  chosen  servant  of  a  mighty  and  free 
nation,  who  stood  there  in  all  the  dignity  of  a 
true  sovereign,  undistinguished  in  form  and  bear- 
ing from  the  humblest  citizen,  by  ribbon  or  cross, 
star  or  garter,  sceptre  or  crown  ! 

Among  those  who  came  to  witness  the  inau- 
guration was  George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
the  venerable  proprietor  of  Arlington  House — 
the  adopted  son  of  the  great  First  President,  and 
last  surviving  executor  of  his  will  Mr.  Custis 
(then  a  lad)  was  present  when  his  foster-father 
responded  to  the  oath  of  office  administered  by 
Chancellor  Livingston,  upon  the  balcony  of  the 
old  Federal  Hall,  in  New  York,  in  1789  ;  and  he 
has  heard  every  succeeding  quadrennial  pledge 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  from  the  lips  of  the 
Presidents.  Unbent  in  body  or  in  mind  by  the 
weight  of  years,  and  unmindful  of  the  gale  and 
the  sleet,  he  came  over  the  Potomac  in  an  open 
boat,  to  assist  at  the  august  ceremonials. 

In  compliance  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Arlington  House,  where  are  many 
precious  mementoes  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, I  crossed  the  ferry  at  Georgetown  early  one 
bright  morning,  and  found  Mr.  Custis  in  his 
studio,  giving  some  last,  touches  to  his  picture 
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of  Hit  Surrender  at  Yorkiowrij  the  largest  and 
best  of  the  productions  of  his  amateur  pencil. 
At  the  age  of  almost  threescore  and  ten  years, 
he  conceived  the  patriotic  idea  of  employing  his 
genius  and  skill  in  the  use  of  colors,  in  transfer- 
ring to  canvas  his  impressions  of  scenes  in  the 
principal  battles  of  the  Revolution,  in  which 
Washington  was  engaged.     Familiar  from  in- 
fiincy  with  men  who  fought  these  battles ;  listen- 
ing often  to  the  voice  of  Morgan  and  other  heroes, 
whose  names  are  as  household  words  to  us,  as 
they     recounted     the 
stirring    incidents    of 
the  days  of  trial,  his 
mind    is    thoroughly 
stored  with  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  the 
struggle.     He  is  a  liv- 
ing link  between  the 
patriots  of  the  old  war 
and   the  present  cus- 
todians  of  the   prize 
which  they  won ;  and 
his  memory,  ever  faith- 
ful, has  preserved  all 
it  has   received    from 
the  past.     Within  five 
years,  he  has  produced 
six  historical  pictures, 
all  remarkable  for  their 
fidelity  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  costume.    One 
is  a  representation  of 
Washington  at  York- 
towji,  and  the  others 
are  pictures  of  the  sev- 
eral battles  in  which  ^- 
he  was  most  conspic- 
uously engaged,  name- 


ly, Trenton^  Princeton^  Germantottn^  Monmouth, 
and  Yorktown.  We  will  consider  these  pres- 
ently. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Custis  is  an  adopted  son 
of  Washington.  His  father,  John  Parke  Custis, 
one  of  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Washington,  by 
her  first  husband,  was  an  aid  to  the  Chief  at 
Yorktown.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  Wash- 
ington, for  his  many  virtues,  and  for  his  moth- 
er's sake.  Before  the  siege  was  ended,  an  at- 
tack of  camp-fever  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
post,  and  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Eltham, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  York.  Intelligence 
came  to  Washington  that  the  malady  menaced 
the  life  of  his  step-son;  and  soon  after  the 
capitulation  he  hastened  to  Eltham.  Mrs. 
Washington  was  already  there,  with  Dr.  Craik, 
the  friend  of  her  husband,  and  his  companion- 
in-arms  on  the  field  of  Monongahela.  He  met 
the  Chief  at  the  door,  and  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Custis  had  just  expired.  It  was  a  terrible 
blow.  The  conqueror,  at  whose  feet  a  royal 
army  had  just  laid  its  weapons  in  submission, 
was  bowed  with  grief,  and  he  wept  like  a  cfhild.  # 
When  he  recovered  his  composure,  he  said  to 
the  weeping  mother,  '^  I  adopt  his  two  younger 
children  as  my  own,  from  this  hour."  These 
were  the  present  proprietor  of  Arlington  House, 
and  his  sister,  Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  who  mar- 
ried Major  Lawrence  Lewis,  Washington's  fa- 
vorite nephew.  She  died  in  Clarke  County, 
Virginia,  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years. 

Mr.  Custis  was  bom  in  April,  1781,  at  Mount 
Airy,  Maryland,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Benedict  Calvert,  a  descendant  of  Cecil 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore.      He  was  only  six 
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months  of  age  when  adopted  hy  Washington, 
and  remained  in  his  family  until  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one 
years  old.  He  was  appointed  a  Comet  of 
Horse  in  1799,  and  soon  afterward  was  pro- 
moted as  aid-de-camp  to  Major-gBoeral  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina.  After 
the  death  of  his  grandmother,  and  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  family  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1802,  he 
began  the  erection  of  the  present  mansion  at 
Arlington,  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  lying  upon  the  west  Mide 
of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington  City. 

The  mansion,  delineated  in  the  frontispiece, 
occupies  a  very  commanding  site  upon  the 
brow  of  an  elevation  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  tide-water  of  the  Potomac,  and 
half  a  mile  from  its  shore.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  and  presents  a  front,  with  the  centre  and 
two  wings,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The 
grand  portico,  which  has  eight  massive  Doric 
columns,  is  sixty  feet  in  front,  and  twenty-five 
in  depths  It  is  modeled  afier  the  Temple  of 
f  Theseus,  at  Athens.  In  front,,  sloping  toward 
the  Potomac,  is  a  fine  park  of  two  hundred  acres, 
dotted  with  groves  of  oak  and  chestnut,  and 
flumps  of  evergreens;  and  behind  it  is  a  dark 
old  forest,  with  t>atriarchal  trees  bearing  many 


centennial  honors,  and  covering  six  hundred 
acres  of  hill  and  dale.  Through  a  portion  of 
this  is  the  sinuous  avenue  leading  up  to  the 
mansion.  From  the  portico  a  brilliant  pano- 
rama is  presented.  The  Capitol,  Executive 
Mansion,  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  growing 
magnificent  Washington  Monument,  and  almost 
every  house  in  the  Federal  City,  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  from  this  point,  while  between  them 
and  Arlington  flows  the  bright  flood  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

At  the  foot  of  a  wooded  slope,  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  is  Arlington  Spring,  so  well  known 
to  pic-iiic  parties  who  come  there  from  Wash- 
ington, Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  during 
the  warm  season.  It  is  a  pure  and  copious 
fountain,  gushing  out  from  the  roots  of  a  huge 
and  venerable  oak,  which  doubtless  stood  there 
when  the  Red  Man,  in  a  remote  age,  came 
thither  to  slake  his  thirst.  Around  the  spring 
is  a  beautifiil  grassy  lawn,  shaded  by  a  variety 
of  trees,  and  affording  a  pleasant  summer  resort. 
Actuated  by  that  generous  hospitality  which  is 
every  where  prevalent  at  the  South,  Mr.  Cnstis 
erected,  several  years  ago,  various  structures 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  to  Arlington 
Spring.  He  built  a  wharf  for  convenient  landing ; 
a  store-room ;  a  kitchen  ;  adining-hall,  sixty  feet 
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in  length ;  and  a  saloon  of 
the  same  dimensions,  for 
dancing  in.  No  spirituous 
liquors  are  permitted  to 
be  sold  on  the  premises, 
nor  are  visitors  allowed  to 
come  there  on  the  Sabbath. 
All  that  is  asked  in  return, 
is  the  obsenrance  of  those 
moral  rules,  and  a  recip- 
rocation of  the  kind  feel- 
ing which  makes  every 
class  of  respectable  citi- 
zens cordially  welcome.  A 
little  boat  called  the  G.  W. 
P.  Custis,  plies  between 
the  neighboring  cities  and 
Arlington  Spring,  during 
the  warm  season  ;  and  al- 
most every  day  parties  of 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred, 
are  seen  there.  It  is  es- 
timated that  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of 
1852,  more  than  twenty  '  % 
thousand  people  visited 
Arlington  Spring. 

While  there  is  much  to 
admire    in    the    external 
beauties  of  Arlington,  the 
chief  attractions  are  the 
pictures  within,  and  the 
precious  relics  of  the  great 
Patriot  which  are  preserv- 
ed there.  Before  we  enter, 
let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  beautiful  weeping- 
willow  near  the  north  end  of  the  mansion.     It 
is  a  shoot  from  the  original  twig  brought  to 
America  by  an  English  officer,  in  1775,  from 
Pope's  Villa,  at  Twickenham,  England.     That 
officer  came  over  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  America,  not  doubting  that  the  rebellion 
would  be  entirely  crushed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.     He  was  soon  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  and  abandoning  all  idea  of  remain- 
ing here,  he  presented  the  twig  to  the  &ther 
of  Mr.  Custis,  then  Washington's  aid  at  Cam- 
bridge.    It  was  carefully  preserved  in  -an  oil- 
silk  covering.     Mr.  Custis  planted  it  upon  his 
estate  at  Arlington,  on  the  Potomac.     Pope's 
Willow  came  from  the  East,  and  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  willows  of  that  species  in  England  ; 
the  willow  at  Arlington,  became  the  parent  of 
all  other  trees  of  the  kind  in  America ;  and  even 
furnished  shoots,  many  years  ago,  for  English 
gardens,  where  the  tree  had  become  extinct. 
There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  that  species  of 
willow,  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-second-street 
and  Third  Avenue,  New  York.     It  was  a  twig 
taken  from  the  parent  tree  at  Arlington,  by  Gen- 
eral Gates,  and  planted  there  by  him  when  that 
portion  of  Manhattan  Island  was  his  Rose  Hill 
form. 

The  first  picture  that  attracts  attention  in  the 
spacious  hall  at  Arlington,  and  the  oldest  and 
best  in  the  collection,  but  one,  is  a  superb  por- 


COLONBL  DANIEL  PASJCB. 

trait  of  Colonel  Daniel  Parke,  an  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Custis,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
the  protege  of  the  great  t)uke  of  Marlborough. 
The  exception  alluded  to  is  a  fine  picture  of  an 
old  reformer,  by  Vandyke ;  painted,  perhaps, 
sixty  years  or  more  earlier.     The  portrait  by 
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Kneller  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
specimen  of  that  artist's  work  in 
this  country. 

Colonel  Parke  was  a  native  of 
York  County,  Virginia,  where  he 
possessed  large  estates,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  England.  He 
was  the  favorite  aid  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  in  Germany,  which 
was  fought  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1704.  Marlborough  commanded 
the  English  troops,  and  Marshal 
Tallard  those  of  France  and  Bavar- 
ia. Tallard  was  defeated  and  slain, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand killed,  and  thirteen  thousand 
made  prisoners.  By  this  vic- 
tory the  Electorate  of  Bavaria 
became  the  prize  of  the  con- 
querors. Colonel  Parke  had  the 
honor  of  bearing  the  joyful  in- 
telligence to  Queen  Anne,  who 
gave  him  her  miniature-portrait, 
set  in  diamonds,  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  made  him 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Isl- 
ands. His  dress,  as  delineated, 
was  rich  in  the  extreme.  The 
coat  was  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  gold;  the  waist- 
coat a  silver  gray  fabric,  with 
richly  wrought  figures  of  gold, 
and  the  sash  green  silk  and  gold. 
Upon  his  bosom,  suspended  by  a 
scarlet  ribbon,  is  seen  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Near  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Parke  hung  that 
of  the  Hon.  John  Custis,  one  of  the  King's 
Council,  in  Virginia,  who  married  Parke's 
daughter.  The  connection  appears  not  to  have 
been  a  happy  one.  The  lady,  (whose  portrait 
also  hangs  near)  was  proud  and  impracticable, 
fond  of  having  her  own  wj^f^  at  all  times,  and 
very  expert  with  her  tongue  in  a  war  of  words. 
As  the  unhappy  husband  could  not  match  her 
while  in  life,  he  commissioned  his  monument 
to  give  the  last  word  in  the  ear  of  posterity. 
By  a  provision  of  his  will,  his  son  and  heir  (the 
first  husband  of  Mrs.  Washington)  was  instruct- 
ed, under  pain  of  disinheritance,  to  have  a  mon- 
ument erected,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
sterling,  with  the  following  inscription  engrav- 
en upon  it : 

*'  UNDER  THIS  MARBLE  TOMB   LIES  THE   BODY 

or  THE  HON.   JOHN  CUSTIS,    ESQ., 

or  THE  CITY  OP  WILLIAMSBURG, 

AND   PARISH   OF   BURTON, 

FORMERLY   OP   HUNOAR's   PARISH,   ON  THE 

EASTERN   SHORE 

OF   VIRGINIA,   AND  COUNTY  OP   NORTHAMPTON, 

AGED  71  YEARS,  AND  YET  LIVED  BUT«8EVEN  YEARS, 

WHICH   WAS  THE   SPACE   OP  TIME  HE  KEPT 

A   bachelor's  HOME   AT  ARLINGTON, 

ON  THE   EASTERN   SHORE   OP    VIRGINIA.'* 


DANIEL   PARKE   CUSTIS. 

The  monument  was  erected  and  inscribed,  as 
directed,  and  is  still  there.  It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, about  five  feet  in  height  and  six  in  length. 
Upon  the  other  side  is  engraved,  '*  This  inscrip- 
tion, put  on  this  tomb,  was  by  his  own  positive 
orders." 

Opposite  these  pictures  hung  the  portrait  of 
Daniel  Parke  Curtis,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  painted  by  Woollaston.  He  was 
born  at  Arlington,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, and,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Martha  Dandridge,  was  an  extensive 
tobacco  planter  in  New  Kent  County,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pamunkey  River.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  about  thirty  years,  leaving  his  wife  in 
the  possession  of  a  large  fortune.  By  the  side 
of  this  hung  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  painted  by 
the  same  artist,  and  near  them  the  portraits  of 
their  two  children,  delineated  on  a  preceding 
page.  She  was  a  native  of  New  Kent,  and  was 
remarkable,  among  the  handsome  belles  who 
graced  the  courts  of  Governors  Gooch  and  Din- 
widdie;  at  Williamsburg,  for  her  great  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  She  did  not  remain  a 
widow  long.  About  two  years  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  became  acquainted  with  Col- 
onel Washington,  whose  praise,  on  account  of 
his  military  achievements,  was  upon  all  lips, 
and  they  were  married  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1759.  Besides  a  large  estate  in  lands,  she 
brought  to  her  husband  thirty  thousand  pounds 
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sterling,  consisting  of  certiiicatef  of  deposit  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  The'  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  bequeathed  to  Washington  condition- 
ally, by  his  half-brother  I>awrence,  had  just 


t 


come  into  his  possession,  and  three  months 
after  their  marriage,  they  took  up  their  life-res- 
idence there. 

The  little  iron  chest  in  which  the  certificates 
for  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  were  secured,  is 
at  Arlington  House.  \i  is  twenty  inches  in 
length,  thirteen  in  width,  and  eleven  in  depth, 
heavily  banded,  and  secured  by  two  boltlocks 
and  two  padlocks.     Such  chests  were  used  in 


lieu  of  banks,  which  were  then  unknown  in 
America. 

Mr.  Custis  possesses  two  other  original  por- 
traits of  Mrs.  Washington.  One  is  an  exquis- 
itely wrought  miniature, 
executed  by  Robertson, 
in  New  York,  in  1791. 
It  is  well  engraved  in 
the  American  Portrait 
Gallery.  The  other  is  a 
profile  in  colored  cray- 
ons, by  Sharpless.  It 
was  drawn  from  life, 
with  a  pantograph,  in 
1796,  and,  although  well 
executed  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  not  considered 
an  accurate  likeness. 
But  the  portrait  of 
Washington,  by  the 
same  artist,  and  in  the 
same  style,  was  consid- 
ered, by  his  family,  the 
most  faithful  likeness  of 
any  extant.  These  are 
cabinet  size.  The  copy 
given  on  the  next  page 
is  about  half  the  size  of 
the  original. 

The  original  half- 
length  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  age  of 
forty,  painted  life  size, 
by  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  in  1772,  is  also 
here.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Virginia 
colonel  of  that  day — a 
blue  coat  with  bright 
metal  buttons,  and  red 
waistcoat  and  breeches. 
Near  this  portrait,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling, 
^as  the  ancient  lantern  which  hung  in  the  great 
passage  at  Mount  Vernon  full  eighty  years,  it 
having  belonged  to  Lawrence  Washington,  the 
original  owner  of  that  estate.  The  frame  is  of 
iron,  painted  black,  and  is  almost  the  pattern 
of  fashionable  hall  lanterns  of  the  present  day. 
An  ancient  side-board,  which  also  belonged 
to  Lawrence  Washington,  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  good  furniture  in  Virginia,  a  hundred  years 
or  more  ago.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut,  orna- 
mented with  a  delicate  wreath  of  leaves  upon 
its  edges  and  legs.  Its  length  is  about  five  feet, 
and  its  width  two  and  a  half  feet.  Washington 
used  it  in  his  dining  room  at  Mount  Vernon, 
during  his  residence  there.  There,  too,  is  the 
little  mahogany  tea-table,  of  oval  form  and  three 
feet  in  length,  which  was  made  in  New  York 
for  the  executive  mansion,  in  1789,  and,  with 
other  furniture  made  at  that  time,  taken  to 
Mount  Vernon.  This  was  a  /eo-table  only,  in 
the  family  of  Washington,  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent, for  food  was  seldom  set  upon  it.  Wash- 
ington, it  is  said,  never  ate  any  thing  after  din> 
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ner,  but  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  generally  sat  down  with  his  little  family, 
and  partook  of  a  cup  of  tea  at  this  table.  The 
family  sometimes  had  bread  and  butter  with 
their  tea.  The  large  punch-bowl  seen  in  the 
picture  was  made  expressly  for  Washington, 


but  by  whom  is  not  known.  It  i» 
pure  white  porcelain,  with  a  deep 
blue  border  at  the  rim,  ornamented 
with  gilt  stars  and  dots.  lu  the 
bottom  is  a  picture  of  a  frigate,  and 
on  the  side  are  the  initials  G.  W. 
in  gilt,  upon  a  shield  with  ornamental 
surroundings. 

Washington's  silver  tea-service, 
made  in  New  York,  in  1789,  of  the 
old  family  plate,  is  very  massive. 
The  salver  is  plain  except  a  beaded 
rim.  It  is  oval,  twenty-two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  seventeen 
and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  Like 
the  other  pieces,  it  has  the  arms  of 
the  Washington  family  engraven 
upon  it.  The  salver  possesses  pe- 
culiar interest,  because  of  its  asso- 
ciations. It  was  used  during  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington, for  serving  wine  to  guests. 
How  many  eyes,  beaming  with  the 
light  of  great  and  noble  souls,  have 
looked  upon  its  glittering  plane! 
How  many  hands  which  once  wield- 
ed mighty  swords,  and  mightier 
pens,  in  the  holy  cause  of  universal 
freedom,  long  since  crumbled  into 
native  earth,  have  taken  from  it  the 
sparkling  glass,  and  invoked  health 
and  long  life  for  Washington !  O, 
what  a  history  is  involved  in  the  ex- 
perience, so  to  speak,  of  that  mass- 
ive silver  salver. 

Mr.  Custis  related  a  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  use  of  the  salver. 
Some  years  ago,  a  large  military  party,  accompan- 
ied by  ladies,  came  over  from  Washington  to  Arl- 
ington Spring  for  a  day's  recreation.  Mr.  G. 
sent  his  favorite  servant,  Gharles,  to  wait  upon 
the  company  at  table.     On  that  occasion  the 
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WA8HINOT0N  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FORTY. 

salver  was  sent  down.  Placing  a  dozen  glasses 
of  ice  cream  upon  it,  Charles  carried  it  to  the 
visitors,  and  said,  **  Ladies,  this  waiter  once 
belonged  to  General  Washington,  and  from  it 
all  the  great  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Revo- 
lution took  wine.'*  The  young  ladies,  as  if 
actuated  by  one  impulse,  immediately  arose, 
crowded  around  CRarles,  and  each,  in  turn, 
kissed  the  cold  rim  of  the  salver  before  touching 
the  cream. 

Washington  received  many  tokens  of  per- 
sonal regard  from  men  abroad.  Among  his 
most  ardent  admirers  in  England  was  Samuel 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  Londoner.  That 
gentleman  had  ordered  an  exquisitely  wrought 
chimney  piece  of  Sienna  marble  to  be  executed 
in  Italy  for  his  own  house.  On  its  arrival  he 
ordered  it  not  to  be  unpacked,  but  sent  it  im- 
mediately to  America,  as  a  present  for  Wash- 
ington. At  the  same  time  he  sent  three  beau- 
tiful porcelain  vases,  made  in  India,  and  orna- 
mented in  London.  The  chimney  piece  is  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  or- 
namented with  sculptures  in  bold  relief,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  The 
vases  are  at  Arlington  House.  The  ground  is 
a  dark  blue,  with  delicate  gilt  scroll  and  leaf 
ornaments,  with  landscapes  painted  upon  one 
side  of  each,  and  groups  of  animals  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Custis  has  a  small  painting  upon  copper, 
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which  exhibits  the  heads  of  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  in  profile,  as  a  medallion.  It  was 
executed  by  the  Marchioness  De  Brienne,  and 
presented  to  Washington  in  1789.  Madame 
Von  Berckel,  wife  of  the  first  Embassador  from 
Holland,  to  the  United  States,  also  painted  a 
very  fine  picture  upon  copper,  eighteen  by  twenty 
inches  in  size,  in  testimony  of  her  reverence  for 
Washington.     Upon  the  top  of  a  short  fluted 


column,  was  a  bust  of  Washington,  crowned 
with  a  military  and  civic  wreath.  This  stood 
near  the  entrance  to  a  cave  where  the  Pares  or 
Fates — Clotho,  the  Spinsler^  Lachesis,  the  Ai- 
lottery  and  Antropos,  the  Unchangeable — wero 
seen,  busy  with  the  destiny  of  the  Patriot. 
Clotho  was  sitting  with  her  distaff,  spinning 
the  thread  of  his  life,  and  I^achesis  was  receiving 
it.     Antropos  was  stepping  forward  with  open 
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shears  to  clip  it,  when  Immortality,  represented 
as  a  beautiful  youth,  seized  the  precious  thread 
and  bore  it  away  to  Fame,  a  winged  female 
with  a  trumpet,  in  the  skies,  who  bore  it  on  to 
future  ages.  This  picture  was  presented  to 
Washington  by  Von  Berckel,  accompanied  by 
the  following  lines,  composed  by  the  fair  artist : 

"  In  vain  the  Siatera  ply  their  buay  care, 
To  reel  ofl*  years  (torn  Glory's  deathless  heir ; 
Frail  things  shall  pass,  his  fame  will  nerer  die — 
Rescued  (yom  Fate  by  Immortality." 

Mr.  Custis  presented  this  picture  to  the  vener- 
able General  Pinckney,  to  whose  military  family 
he  had  belonged,  as  a  token  of  profound  respect. 
The  general,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment, 
said,  '*  It  forms  the  best  ornament  of  my  best 
parlor.'*  It  is  yet  in  possession  of  the  family 
of  that  sturdy  Southern  Patriot. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  at  Arlingtoh  House 
is  the  bed  and  bedstead  upon  which  Washing- 


WASBIMSTON'S  BBS. 


ton  slept  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  whereon  he 
expired.  The  bed-posts  are  mahogany,  and  the 
frame  is  remarkable  for  its  great  width,  being 
six  feet.  It  was  made,  with  other  furniture,  in 
New  York,  in  1789,  and  was  in  continual  use 
by  the  Patriot,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
bed  and  bedding  remain  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  when  the  good  man  left  it  for  his 
^nal  resting-place. 

Tobias  Lear,  a  gentleman  of  fine  education, 
who  was  Washington's  secretary  for  a  long 
time,  gave  a  simple  but  graphic  account  of  the 
scenes  at  that  bed-side,  at  the  time  of  the  death 
o^  Washington.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  malady  was  violent  inflammation   of  the 
throat.     On  the  first  attack,  Washington  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  and  on  being  advised  to  take 
some  simple  remedy  for  hoarseness,  he  said, 
"  No ;  you  know  I  never  take  any  thing  for  a 
cold.    Let  it  go  as  it  came."    That  was  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  13th  of  December,  1799.     Be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  the  next  m.oming, 
he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty of  utterance,  told  her  he  was  very  un- 
well, and  had  had  an  ague.     He  would  not 
permit  her  to  rise  to  procure  a  remedy,  lest  she 
should  take  cold,'  but  at  day-light,  when  the 
servant  came  to  make  fire  in  the  room,  she  was 
sent  to  call  Mr.  Lear.     Washington  was  then 
breathing  with  great  diificulty,  and  one  of  the 
overseers  was  called  in  to  bleed  him,  while  a 
servant  was  dispatched  for  Dr.  Craik.      The 
bleeding  afforded  no  relief     Dr.  Craik  arrived 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  other  physicians  were 
sent  for.     But  all  their  remedies  were  applied 
in  vain.     The  malady  increased  in  violence,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  General 
whispered,  "  I  find  I  am  going.     My  breath  can 
not  last  long.     I  believed,  from  the  first,  that 
the  disorder  would  prove  fatal.'*     Between  five 
and  six  o'clock.  Dr.  Craik  went  to  the  bed  and 
asked  the  sufferer  if  he  could  sit  up.     He  held 
out  his  hand,  and  was  raised  up. 
He  then  said  to  the  several  physicians 
present,   *'  I    feel   myself  going ;  I 
thank  you  for  your  attentions ;  but 
I  pray  you  to  take  no  more  trouble 
aboii^t  me."    He  lay  down  again,  and 
all   retired   except   Dr.  Craik.     He 
continued  in  the  same  situation,  un- 
easy and  restless,  but  without  com- 
plaining;   frequently   asking  what 
hour  it  was. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  the  physi- 
cians came  into  the  room  and  applied 
blisters  and  cataplasms  of  bran  to  his 
legs  and  feet,  after  which  they  went 
out,  except  Dr.  Craik,  without  a  ray 
of  hope.  About  ten  o'clock  he  made 
several  attempts  to  speak,  and  at 
length,  with  great  difficulty,  he  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Lear,  '*  I  am  just  going. 
Have  me  decently  buried ;  and  do 
not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault 
in  less  than  three  days  after  I  am 
dead."   He  then  looked  at  Mr.  Lear, 
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and  said,  '*  Do  you  understand  meV  Mr. 
Lear  replied,  "  Ye» ;"  when  the  expiring  Pa- 
triot said,  *'  It  is  well.'*  These  were  his  last 
words. 

About   ten   minutes   before   his   death,   his 
breathing  became  easier.     He  felt  of  his  own 
pulse,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  expired. 
The  hour  was  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  even- 
ing.    The  only  persons  in  the  room  at  the  time 
were  Mrs.  Washington,  Dr.  Graik,  Mr.  Lear, 
Mrs.   Forbes   the   housekeeper,   Washington's 
favorite  house  servant  Christopher,  and  Caro- 
line, Molly,  and  Charlotte,  other  servants.    Mr. 
Lear  held  the  hand  of  Washington  to  his  bosom. 
Dr.  Craik  stood  weeping  near.     Mrs.  Washing- 
ton sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  Christ- 
opher was  at  its  side.     While  all  was  si- 
lent, Mrs.  Washington  asked,  with  a  firm 
and  collected  voice,  "Is  he  gonel"     All 
were  too  full  for  utterance,  but  an  affirma- 
tive sign  assured  her  that  he  was  no  more. 
**  'Tis  well,"  she  said,  in  the  same  voice ; 
"  all  is  now  over  ;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ; 
I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass  through." 

The  disease  which  terminated  the  life  of 
the  great  man  was  so  rapid  in  its  course 
that  the  absent  members  of  the  family  did 
not  reach  home  before  his  death.  Major 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Custis  were  in  New  Kent ; 
and  the  distance  at  which  Mr.  Custis's 
elder  sisters  (Mrs.  Law  and  Mrs.  Peter) 
resided  from  Mount  Vernon,  prevented  their 
witnessing  his  death.  Of  all  the  family  at 
Mount  Vernon  at  the  time,  only  one  sur- 
vives, a  venerable  female  servant,  whom  I 
saw  at  Arlington  House,  kneeling  at  the 
family  altar  every  morning  and  evening,  dur- 
ing my  visit  there.  She  was  a  girl  of  sixteen 
years,  at  the  time  of  Washington's  death. 

One  more  precious  memento  of  Washington, 
and  that  of  more  historic  interest  than  any  thing 
else  at  Arlington  House,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  the  General's  War  Tent  which  he  used 
during  the  whole  struggle  for  independence. 
It  was  first  pitched  at  Cambridge  in  July,  1775, 
and  folded  up  forever  at  Yorktown  in  October, 
■1781.  It  is  still  kept  in  the  two  large  leathern 
portmanteaus  in  which  it  was  carried  from  place 
to  place  during  the  war,  with  the  tent-poles 
lying  beside  it.     What  a  history  is  involved  in 


the  experience  of  that  tent !  How  many  anxious 
hours  the  great  Patriot  Hero  passed  beneath  its 
ample  canopy !  How  many  important  dispatches 
were  written,  and  commands  uttered,  beneath 
its  covering !  What  a  noble  band  of  illustrious 
men — the  noblest  the  world  ever  saw — gather- 
ed beneath  it  in  council,  from  time  to  time, 
and  determined  upon  those  movements  which 
achieved  the  independence  of  these  United  States ! 
And  how  often,  during  fatiguing  marches,  did 
the  Patriot  and  his  military  family  partake  of  re- 
freshment from  the  furniture  of  his  camp-chest 
— a  relic  now  carefully  preserved  with  the  orig- 
inal Declaration  of  Independence  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  by  the  National  Institute  at 


WASHIl«OTOR*S  TENT. 


washinotom's  camp  chest. 

Washington  City.     Within  that  tent  Comwal- 
lis  was  received,  a  prisoner  and  a  guest.     And 
when  the  conqueror  folded  it  up  at  Yorktown, 
and  was  marching,  as  in  triumphal  procession, 
from  the  field  of  victory  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
his  life  occurred.    Accompanied  by  many  of  the 
French  officers,  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  American  army,  he  arrived  at 
Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  where  his  mother 
resided.    Cannons  boomed,  bells  pealed,  and  the 
people  cAme  in  crowds  from  the  city  and  far- 
distant  plantations,  to  greet  the  conqueror.    But 
filial  affection  was  burning  intensely  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Chief    Eight  long  and 
eventful  years  had  passed  since 
the  mother  and  son  had  met. 
Leaving  the  great  pageant  as 
soon  as  courtesy  would  allow, 
Washington  hastened  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  desir- 
ed her  to  inform  his  mother  of 
his  arrival,  and  his  desire  to 
I    embrace  her.    When  the  can- 
r   nons  boomed,  and  the  bells 
rang,  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton was  unmoved.    With  all  a 
Cornelia's  virtues,  she  possess- 
ed a  Cornelia's  firmness.   She 
was  as  proud  of  her  son  as  was 
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the  mother  of  the  Gracchh,  yet  she  hid  the 
feeling  deep  in  her  heart.  She  was  preparing 
yarn  for  the  weaver  of  cloth  for  her  servants 
when  the  pageant  entered  the  town,  and  she 
was  still  occupied  with  her  toil,  when  her  hon- 
ored son  entered.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  George ; 
you  have  altered  considerably  !*'  were  the  first 
words  of  the  matron.  During  the  whole  inter- 
view, not  a  syllable  was  spoken  by  the  mother 
or  son,  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  mind 
and  hand. 

That  evening  a  ball  was  given  at  Fredericks- 
burg in  honor  of  the  General.  It  was  a  gay 
scene,  for  many  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
French  officers  and  of  the  elite  of  Northern 
Virginia  aristocracy  were  there.  Washington 
entered  with  an  aged  woman,  of  middle  stature, 
leaning  upon  his  arm.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  black  silk  gown,  and  upon  her  head  was 
a  lawn  cap,  white  as  snow,  without  lace  or  ruf- 
fles, and  fastened  by  tabs  under  her  chin.  It 
was  Mary,  the  Mother  ok  Washington.  The 
French  officers  were  astonished.  So  plain  a 
woman  the  mother  of  the  great  Leader !  They 
thought  of  the  Dowager-Queen  of  France,  of 
the  brilliant  Antoinette,  and  the  high-bom  dames 
of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  could 
not  comprehend  the  matter.  At  nine  o^clock 
in  the  evening  the  honored  matron,  with  an 
air  of  parental  authority,  took  her  son  by  the 
arm,  and  said,  '*  Come, George,  it  is  time  for  me 
to  be  at  home;''  and  the  conqueror  of  Com  wal- 
lis  left  that  brilliant  throng  for  an  hour,  and 
escorted  his  mother  to  her  humble  dwelling. 
La  Fayette  visited  her  the  next  day,  and  with 
glowing  language  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  great- 
ness of  her  son.  The  matron's  reply  conveyed 
one  of  the  wisest  lessons  ever  uttered :  **  I  am 
not  surprised,  for  George  ttas  always  a  good 
boy.^* 

The  war-tent  of  Washington,  so  often  spread 
upon  the  line  of  march  and  the  battle-field,  has 
since  been  used  in  the  holy  cause  of  religion. 
Twice  it  has  been  pitched  in  green  fields,  and 
thousands  came  and  willingly  paid  liberal  trib- 
ute for  the  privilege  of  sitting  beneath  it.  Two 
churches  were  erected  with  the  proceeds.  May 
it  never  be  called  forth  for  a  purpose  less  sug- 
gestive of  good-will  to  man  ! 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
memorials  of  Washington  to  a  consideration  of 
the  patriotic  labors  of  the  self-taught  amateur 
artist  of  Arlington  House.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  productions  of  his  pencil.  The  first 
picture  in  chronological  order  is  Trenton.  The 
Chief  is  seen  upon  a  white  charger,  with  Greene 
at  his  left,  and  Muhlenberg,  Mercer,  and  Sul- 
livan, in  the  rear.  The  wounded  man  in  the  fore- 
ground is  Lieutenant  Monroe  (afterward  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States) ;  Captain  William 
Washington,  the  brave  dragoon  of  southern  cam- 
paigns in  after-years,  has  his  hand  upon  the 
cannon,  and  causes  SchefTer,  the  Hessian  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, to  drop  the  point  of  his  sword, 
in  token  of  submission.  The  large  figure  in  the 
centre,  dressed  in  a  hunting-shirt  (the  costume 


of  riflemen),  is  Josiah  Parker,  of  Virginia.  Next 
him  is  Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  and  beyond 
him,  Richard  Parker,  who  was  afterward  shot 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  is  seen  waving  his 
hat  for  the  Americans  to  rush  on.  Beyond  the 
cannon,  Colonel  Rail,  the  Hessian  commander, 
is  seen  falling  from  his  horse,  mortally  wound- 
ed, into  the  arms  of  a  grenadier. 

The  battle  at  Trenton  was  a  very  important 
one.  Fearful  and  ominous  were  the  clouds  of 
gloom  which  gathered  over  the  political  firma- 
ment of  America  toward  the  close  of  1776.  En- 
gland had  sent  some  of  her  choicest  troops  and 
most  skillful  commanders  to  crush  the  rebellion 
by  a  single  blow,  and  her  transports  had  brought 
a  horde  of  German  mercenaries,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Hessians,  to  plunder  and  mur- 
der the  people.  The  city  of  New  York  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  enemy  early  in  September; 
and  when  the  black  frosts  came.  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  and  Lower  Westchester,  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  In  November,  Fort 
Washington,  the  last  foothold  of  the  patriots 
upon  Manha.ttan  Island,  was  captured,  with  al- 
most three  thousand  men ;  and  Fort  I^ee,  upon 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Palisades  opposite,  yield- 
ed a  few  days  afterward.  Then  followed  a  spec- 
tacle which  made  every  patriot  heart  pause  in 
its  pulsations.  Washington,  with  his  little  army 
of  half-equipped,  half-clad,  and  half-famished 
troops,  the  last  hopes  of  liberty  in  America, 
were  flying  before  the  well-disciplined  batal- 
lions  of  Great  Britain,  over  the  plains  of  New 
Jersey,  like  a  herd  of  frightened  deer  before  the 
hounds.  At  almost  every  furlong  the  dispirit- 
ed militia  left  the  ranks,  and,  in  utter  despair, 
hastened  to  their  forlom  homes  to  tell  of  per- 
sonal woes  and  national  misfortune.  Every 
hour  the  patriot  army  lost  numerical  and  moral 
strength ;  and  when,  on  a  keen  December  even- 
ing, it  stood  shivering  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rapid  Delaware,  at  Trenton,  there  were  not  two 
thousand  strong  right  arms  bared  there  in  de- 
fense of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ! 

The  patriots  dared  not  remain  long  upon  the 
banks  of  the  freezing  river,  for  already  they 
could  hear  the  drum  of  the  pursuers,  beating  a 
quick  march  on  their  rear.  They  hastened 
across  the  flood  in  boats,  and  just  as  the  last 
vessel,  filled  with  Americans,  reached  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  shore,  at  midnight,  a  column  of  Brit- 
ish troops  entered  Trenton  with  all  the  pomp 
of  victors.  The  flood  which  afforded  a  passage 
for  escape  to  the  Americans,  proved  also  the 
means  of  final  deliverance.  The  British  were 
afraid  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  waited  •for 
the  increasing  frosts  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
ice,  over  which  they  might  pass,  crush  the  little 
band  of  patriots,  and  march  upon  Congress,  then 
sitting  in  Philadelphia.  But  God  held  "the 
bands  of  Orion,"  and  in  his  hand  were  *Uhe 
treasures  of  the  snow"  and  **the  hoary  frost 
of  heaven."  For  more  than  a  fortnight  the 
waters  remained  unchained,  whil6  the  hopeful 
Washington  was  gathering  new  strength  for  a 
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decisive  blow  for  freedom.  While  there  re- 
mained a  shadow  of  an  army  in  the  field — while 
Congress  maintained  its  sittings  and  its  unity — 
while  a  single  ray  of  hope  for  success  appeared, 
no  thought  of  abandoning  the  righteous  cause 
was  harbored  in  the  mind  of  that  great  man. 
His  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
cans seems  never  to  have  burned  with  a  brighter 
or  steadier  light  than  at  this  moment,  when 
every  where  was  gloom.  Already,  in  the  very 
darkest  hours,  he  had  conceived  the  masterly 
stroke  of  military  skill  which  brought  forth  such 
a  radiant  spark  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Delaware. 

While  waiting  for  the  freezing  of  the  river, 
Cornwallis  had  cantoned  his  troops  at  different 
points  in  New  Jersey,  from  Trenton  to  Mount 
Holly,  and  returned  to  New  York.  Fifteen 
hundred  Hessians  and  British  light  troops  were 
stationed  at  Trenton,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Patriot  army.  The  Christmas  holidays 
drew  nigh,  and  knowing  the  convivial  customs 
of  the  Germans  on  that  festival,  Washington 
resolved  to  cross  the  river  on  the  night  of  Christ- 
mas, not  doubting  he  should  find  the  enemy 
weakened  by  inebriating  indulgence.  His  little 
army  had  been  gradually  increased  by  great  ex- 
ertions ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day, 
over  two  thousand  hardy  men,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  silently  mustered  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  eight  miles 
above  Trenton.  Through  masses  pf  floating  ice 
they  crossed  the  flood,  not  in  tim^,  however,  to 
reach  Trenton  before  the  dawn.  With  equal 
caution,  but  with  celerity,  they  marched  upon 
the  town  in  two  divisions.     One  was  led  by 


Washington,  assisted  by  Generals  Lord  Stirl- 
ing, Greene,  Mercer,  and  Stevens ;  and  the 
other  by  General  Sullivan.  At  the  moment 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Hessian 
picket  guard,  the  Americans  rushed  forward, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury,  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  village.  The  Hessian 
drums  beat  to  arms  ;  but  before  the  half-drunk- 
en Colonel  Rail  (the  Hessian  commander)  and 
his  ofllicers,  who  had  spent  the  night  in  carousal,- 
could  reach  their  saddles  and  gather  their  troops, 
the  Americans  closed  upon  them.  A  warm  con- 
flict ensued  in  the  streets  of  Trenton  until  Rail 
fell,  mortally  wounded ;  and  his  affrighted 
troops  cast  down  their  arms  and  begged  for 
quarter.  The  British  light  troops  had  fled,  tod 
no  hope  remained  for  the  Germans.  Only  two 
Americans  were  killed  and  a  few  wounded. 
The  victors  secured  a  thousand  prisoners,  as 
many  stand  of  arms,  six  brass  fleld-pieces,  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  After  visiting 
the  wounded  Rail,  in  person,  and  smoothing  his 
dying  pillow  with  a  soldier's  words  of  kindness, 
Washington,  with  his  troops,  his  prisoners,  and 
trophies,  recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  that  night 
look  a  position  of  safety  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 
Next  in  order  is  the  battle  at  Princeton.  The 
Chief  is  seen  on  his  white  horse,  with  Cadwal- 
lader,  Fitzgerald,  and  St.  Clair— the  latter  with 
his  sword  raised.  Further  on  is  Mifflin,  waving 
his  hat.  On  the  left  is  seen  Hitchcock,  with 
part  of  a  New  England  Continental  regiment. 
Upon  the  cannon,  in  the  foreground,  is  Has- 
let, of  Delaware,  mortally  wounded ;  and  to  thd 
lefl,  near  the  drum,  is  the  dead  body  of  Potter, 
of  Pennsylvania. '  Toward  the  right  is  General 
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Mercer,  rising  from  the  ground  and  defending 
himself  against  British  bayonets.  Near  by  is 
his  mottled  gray  horse,  severely  wounded  at  the 
fare  fetlock. 

The  battle  at  Princeton  followed  close  upon 
that  at  Trenton.  General  Grant  had  boasted 
that,  with  five  thousand  men,  he  could  traverse 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent  un- 
harmed ;  and  so  certain  was  General  Howe, 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army, 
that  the  retreat  of  Washington  across  New 
Jersey,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  his  army, 
were  sure  indications  of  despair,  and  ominous 
of  a  speedy  submission  of  the  rebels,  that  he 
had  granted  Cornwallis  leave  of  absence.  The 
eari  was  about  to  embark  for  England,  when 
intelligence  of  Washington's  exploit  at  Trenton 
reached  the  British  head-quarters,  at  New  York. 
The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  immediately 
changed.  The  contempt  for  the  Americans, 
felt  by  the  British  commanders,  gave  place  to 
compulsory  respect  and  thorough  vigilance. 
Cornwallis  was  ordered  back  to  the  command 
of  the  troops.  Their  cantonments  were  broken 
up,  and  the  whole  British  force  in  New  Jersey 
was  soon  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Tren- 
ton. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  at  Trenton  upon  the 
Americans,  was  extremely  inspiriting.  Con- 
gress had  just  clothed  Washington  with  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  a  Military  Dictator.  His 
shattered  regiments  were  speedily  filled  with 
new  levies  and  volunteers,  and  the  military 
chest  was  replenished  by  Robert  Morris,  that 
strong  right  hand  of  government  during  the 
war.  Thus  strengthened,  Washington  again 
crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  post  at  Tren- 
ton. Cornwallis,  who  was  at  Princeton,  im- 
mediately moved  forward  to  attack  him.     At 


sunset  on  the  2d  of  January,  1777,  a  skirmish 
ensued  on  the  borders  of  the  village,  after 
which*  both  armies  lighted  their  fires  and  en- 
camped for  the  night,  with  only  a  mill-stream 
between  them. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  American 
camp,  and  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  stealth- 
ily from  Trenton,  get  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
at  Princeton,  and,  if  possible,  &11  upon  their 
stores  at  New  Brunswick.  But  the  ground  was 
too  soft  to  dreg  their  heavy  cannon  over,  and 
these  were  too  essential  to  be  left  behind. 
Again,  He  that  "keepeth  the  frost  in  his  fin- 
gers," stretched  forth  his  hand  to  aid  the  right- 
eous cause.  The  wind  suddenly  changed  to 
the  north,  and  before  midnight  the  ground  was 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  the  cannon. 

The  whole  American  army  was  now  put  in 
motion  for  retreat,  except  a  small  party  who 
were  left  behind  to  keep  the  camp-fires  burning, 
and  thus  to  allay  suspicion.  When  the  day 
dawned,  Comwfldlis  opened  his  eyes  upon  a 
deserted  camp.  Sure  of  his  prey  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  earl  had  slept  soundly  and  dreamed 
pleasantly.  Whither  had  his  intended  victim 
fled  1  Suddenly  a  deep  booming  sound  broke 
over  the  country  from  the  east,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  another  and  another.  It  was  mid- 
winter and  a  cloudless  morning,  and  yet  Corn- 
wallis thought  it  was  distant  thunder.  But  the 
quicker  ear  of  General  Erskine  decided  other- 
wise, and  he  exclaimed,  '^  To  arms,  to  arms ! 
my  lord  !  Washington  has  outgeneraled  us. 
Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton  !*' 

It  was  a  keen  winter's  morning ;  and  as  the 
sun  arose  brilliantly,  the  startling  apparition  of 
a  host  of  Americans,  their  arms  glittering  in 
the  morning  rays,  burst  upon  the  vision  of 
Colonel   Mawhood,  who,  with  a  detachment. 
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was  just  leaving  Princeton  to  reinforce  Corn- 
wallis.  Mawhood  wheeled,  recrossed  the  stream 
he  had  jnst  passed,  before  the  Americans  could 
reach  it  and  confront  him,  and  soon  portions 
of  the  two  armies  were  in  conflict.  It  was  the 
booming  of  their  cannon  which  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  Comwallis,  and  called  him  back  from 
the  Delaware,  to  aid  his  troops  at  Princeton 
and  preserve  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick.  The 
battle  waxed  fierce  and  bloody ;  and,  finally, 
British  bayonets  proved  an  overmatch  for  Amer- 
ican rifles.  The  Patriots  fell  back,  and  there 
the  brave  Mercer,  who  had  dismounted,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  his  troops  trying  to  rally 
them,  was  smitten  down,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed. Freedom  then  lost  one  of  her  bravest 
champions,  and  Virginia  one  of  her  noblest 
adopted  sons.  Other  brave  hearts  ceased  to 
beat  in  that  conflict ;  and  the  cypress  chaplet 
which  the  patriot  weaves  in  memory  of  Mercer, 
should  have  commemorative  leaves  for  Haslet, 
Potter,  Morris,  Shippen,  Flemming,  and  Neal. 

Perceiving  the  disorder,  Washington  ordered 
the  Connecticut  Continentals  to  advance  ;  and 
rushing  forward  far  in  front,  and  exposed  to 
the  deadly  volleys  of  the  enemy,  Washington 
rallied  the  flying  troops,  brought  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  secured  a  victory.  The  British 
troops,  discomfited,  fell  back  in  disorder,  and 
fled.  Some  who  took  refuge  within  the  classic 
wall  of  Nassau  Hall,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  victory  was  complete.  At  that  moment 
Cornwallis  appeared,  marching  upon  Princeton. 
The  Patriot  army  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six 
hours,  nor  tasted  food   for  twenty- four.     Too 


weak  to  withstand  the  fresh  troops  of  Cornwal- 
lis, or  to  make  a  descent  upon  New  Brunswiek, 
Washington  pursued  the  fugitive  Britons  as 
far  as  Kingston,  on  the  Millstone  River.  He 
destroyed  the  bridge  there,  and  then  pushed 
forward  to  Pluckemin.  Cornwallis  did  not  pur- 
sue, and  the  Patriots  were  allowed  repose  for 
a  day.  Then  pushing  on  toward*  Morristown, 
they  went  into  winter  quarters  there.  From 
his  snowy  camp  in  the  hill  country  of  New 
Jersey,  Washington  sent  out  parties  to  harass 
the  enemy ;  and  within  two  months  from  the 
time  when  the  exulting  foe  was  pursuing  him 
across  the  plains  to  the  Delaware,  not  a  British 
or  Hessian  soldier  remained  upon  the  soil  of 
that  State,  except  at  New  Brunswick  and  Am- 
boy. 

In  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
Washington  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  central  group.  With  him  is  Lord  Stirling, 
Knox,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Harry 
Lee.  Coming  up  with  the  reserve  are  Wayne 
and  Walter  Stewart.  The  fallen  horse  and  his 
rider  in  the  foreground  is  General  Nash,  of 
North  Carolina.  The  same  ball  that  shattered 
the  rider's  leg  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
horse,  and  killed  him.  By  the  cannon,  on  the 
right,  is  seen  the  British  General  Agnew,  mor- 
tally wounded.  In  front  of  the  central  group  is 
Colonel  Proctor,  directing  the  artillery.  On  the 
right,  beyond  the  wounded  artilleryman  who  is 
leaning  upon  the  cannon  wheel,  is  Colonel  Maw- 
hood,  bringing  up  the  British  grenadiers. 

The  battle  at  Germantown  was  a  severe  one. 
Having  been  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bran* 
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dyiwine,  Washington  retreated  toward  Philadel- 
phia, and  encamped  at  Germantown,  six  miles 
from  the  city,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
1777.  Perceiving  the  tardiness  of  the  move- 
ments o£  General  Howe,  his  pursuer,  the  Amer- 
ican commander  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps, 
attack  the  British,  and,  if  possible,  save  Phila- 
delphia. He  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  for 
several  days  was  engaged  in  manoeuvres  with 
the  enemy  along  the  banks  of  that  stream.  Awed 
by  the  presence  of  the  British,  the  people  were 
passive,  and  Washington  could  get  no  reliable 
information  concerning  the  movements  of  his 
antagonist.  By  a  skillful  mancBuvre,  Howe  de- 
ceived Washington,  crossed  the  Schuylkill  a 
little  above  Norristown,  and  pushed  forward  to 
Philadelphia.  He  took  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia without  opposition,  and  then  stationed  the 
main  division  of  his  army  at  Germantown.  The 
Americans  took  post  upon  the  Metuchen  Hills, 
on  Skippack  Creek.  '^^ 

Howe  weakened  his  force  by  sending  detach- 
ments to  execute  various  enterprises  in  the 
vicinity.  Washington  resolved  to  take  advant- 
age of  this,  and  fall  upon  his  troops  at  German- 
town.  His  plan  was  judiciously  arranged,  and 
if  it  had  been  promptly  executed,  would  have 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Americans.  The 
division  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Con- 
way's brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
main  road  leading  toward  Norristown,  while 
General  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  was  to  gain  the  British  rear.  The  di- 
visions of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  Mc- 
Dougars  brigade,  were  to  attack  the  enemy^s 
right  wing ;  the  Maryland  and  Jersey  militia, 
under  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  right ;  and  Lord  Stirling,  with 
the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to 
form  reserve  corps. 

At  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October, 
the  column  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  accom- 
panied by  Washington,  moved  silently  from 
the  camp  on  Skippack  Creek,  toward  Grerman- 
town.  As  they  emerged  from  the  woods  on 
6hestnut  Hill,  at  dawn  the  next  morning, 
they  were  discovered  by  the  British  patrols. 
The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  at  Mount 
Airy  to  oppose  the  Americans.  The  patriots 
pressed  steadily  forward  until  within  musket 
shot  of  the  British,  when  they  fired,  and  marched 
forward  with  great  impetuosity.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  in  confusion,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Americans.  In  the  village  stands  a  strong 
stone  house  (seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture) 
which  belonged  to  Judge  Chew.  Into  that  house 
Colonel  Musgrove  and  several  companies  of  the 
British  centre  took  refuge,  as  the  torrent  swept 
on,  and  by  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  win- 
dows checked  the  advance  party  of  the  pursu- 
ers, under  Colonel  Woodford,  of  Virginia,  The 
pursuit  would  have  been  continued  until  crowned 
with  victory,  had  not  the  excessive  prudence 
of  superior  oflicers  prevented.  Woodford  was 
not  allowed  to  pursue  further,  and  at  the  same 
VoL.VIL— No.  40.— Fr 


time  the  Pennsylvania  militia  failed  to  attack 
the  British  lefl.  The  golden  opportunity  was 
that  moment  lost.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  the  whole  British  army  was  about  to 
retreat,  and  had  selected  Chester  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous.  But  perceiving  his  left  flank,  upon 
which  Armstrong  was  to  fall,  secure.  General 
Grey  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  centre,  and  the 
battle  again  raged  furiously  within  the  village 
A  thick  fog  now  enveloped  the  contending 
armies,  and  each  party  was  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  other.  The  column  of  Gen- 
eral Greene,  engaged  with  the  British  right,  was 
unsupported  by  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
militia ;  and  a  panic  having  seized  a  part  of  the 
troops,  the  whole  body  gave  way,  and  retreated 
under  cover  of  Count  Pulaski's  legion.  The 
conflict  had  continued  almost  three  hours,  when 
the  firing  ceased.  The  Americans  fell  back  to 
their  camp  on  Skippack  Creek,  from  whence 
they  marched  to  White  Marsh,  and  finally  to 
Valley  Forge,  where  they  passed  the  severe 
winter  of  1777-78. 

Thk  Battlb  at  Monmouth  continued  longer 
than  any  other  during  the  war.  In  the  picture. 
Washington  is  seen  on  his  white  charger,  with 
Greene  near  him.  Knox  is  on  the  most  prom- 
inent horse  on  the  right,  and  near  him  are  Ham- 
ilton, Cadwallader,  and  other  Continental  officers. 
In  the  foreground  is  seen  a  wounded  rifleman. 
On  the  right,  near  a  disabled  cannon,  is  Dickin- 
son of  Virginia ;  and  on  the  lefl,  by  the  drum, 
Bonner  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  left  is  seen  a 
group  of  artillery,  with  the  famous  '*  Captain 
Molly*'  at  the  gun.  She  was  a  young  Irish 
woman,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  wife  of  a 
gunner,  and  during  the  heat  of  action  was  en- 
gaged in  bringing  water  to  her  husband  from  a 
spring.  A  cannon  shot  killed  the  gunner  at  his 
piece  ;  his  wife  saw  him  fall,  and  dropping  her 
bucket,  she  seized  the  rammer,  and  vowed  that 
she  would  take  her  husband's  place  at  the  gun, 
to  avenge  his  death.  She  performed  the  duty 
until  the  close  of  the  action,  with  a  skill  and 
courage  which  challenged  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  her.  On  the  following  morning,  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  blood,  General  Greene  pre- 
sented her  to  Washington,  who,  admiring  her 
bravery,  conferred  upon  her  the  commission  of 
sergeant,  which  her  husband  held.  By  his  re- 
commendation her  name  was  placed  upon  the  list 
of  half-|>ay  officers  for  life.  She  usually  wore 
the  coat  of  an  artilleryman  over  her  petticoats, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Captain  Molly.  The 
venerable  widow  of  General  Hamilton,  yet  living 
at  Washington,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
informed  me  that  she  had  often  sepn  the  heroine 
She  says  the  French  officers,  charmed  by  the 
story  of  her  bravery,  made  her  many  presents. 
She  would  sometimes  pass  along  the  French 
lines  with  her  cocked  hat,  and  get  it  almost  filled 
with  crowns.  Captain  Molly  died  neiir  Fort 
Montgomery,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Terrible  was  the  suflering  endured,  and  won- 
derful was  the  love  of  country  manifested  at 
Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  1777-78. 
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There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  disease 
and  destitution,  Liberty  erected  her  altar,  and 
found  unwavering  worshipers.  In  all  the  world's 
history  we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion, 
holier  sincerity,  or  mote  pious  self-sacrifice,  than 
was  there  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Washington. 
The  courage  that  nerves  the  arm  on  the  battle- 
field, and  dazzles  by  its  brilliant  but  evanescent 
flashes,  pales  before  the  steadier  and  more  in- 
tense flame  of  patient  endurance^  the  sum  of  the 
sublime  heroism  displayed  at  Valley  Forge. 
And  if  there  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  our  broad 
land  whereon  Patriotism  should  delight  to  pile 
its  highest  and  most  venerated  monument,  it 
should  be  in  the  bosom  of  that  little  vale  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  afler  the  trials 
of  the  winter  there,  and  when  the  warmth  of 
summer  brought  comfort,  and  the  news  of  the 
alliance  with  France  came  from  abroad  to  assure 
their  courage,  that  the  patriot  army  received  in- 
telligence that  the  British  were  about  to  leave 
Philadelphia  for  New  York.  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  pursue  them. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-chief, left  Philadelphia  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1778,  and,  crossing  the  Delaware,  took 
up  his  march  for  New  Brunswick.  Washington 
and  his  army  crossed  above  Trenton,  and  pur- 
i^ued  him.  Clinton  was  compelled  to  change  his 
direction,  and  march  for  Sandy  Hook,  where  he 
intended  to  embark  for  New  York.  Washing- 
ton pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  at  Monmouth 
Court  House  (Freehold,  New  Jprsey)  Clinton 
lialted,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Washington 
eagerly  accepted  the  opportunity,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  June,  both  parties  were 
prepared  for  conflict. 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
when  the  van  of  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
plains  of  Monmouth.  Seldom  had  a  sultrier 
day  dawned,  and  the  flery  sun  arose  unclouded. 
The  brave  General  Charles  Lee  commanded  the 
flrst  division,  and  the  impetuous  Wayne  opened 
the  bloody  drama  of  the  day.  Like  a  whirlwind 
he  swept  from  a  wooded  height,  and  had  he  not 
been  checked  in  mid  career  by  an  order  from 
General  Lee,  he  would  doubtless  have  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
within  half  an  hour.  But  I^e  ordered  him  to 
fall  back,  and  soon  afterward  issued  such  com- 
mands as  caused  almost  the  whole  division  to 
retreat.  Hearing  the  flring,  Washington  had 
pressed  forward  with  the  second  division,  and 
met  the  flying  detachments,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  enemy.  No  notice  of  the  retreat  had  been 
communicated,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  army 
was  jeoparded.  Deeply  mortified  at  the  dis- 
graceful movement,  Washington  ordered  the 
commander  of  the  first  division  of  the  fugitives 
to  halt,  and  then,  spurring  his  horse,  he  dashed 
forward  with  his  staff  to  the  rear  of  the  flying 
column,  where  he  met  Lee,  at  the  head  of  the 
second  division  of  the  retreating  forces.  With 
bitter  emphasis,  and  glances  of  hot  anger,  Wash- 
ington demanded  the  cause  of  the  shameful  re- 
treat. Stung  by  the  reproof,  Lee  retorted 
sharply.  It  was  no  time  for  personal  strife. 
WTieeling  his  horse,  Washington  hastened  to 
the  flying  regiments,  rallied  them,  restored  order, 
and  turned  with  deadly  power  upon  the  foe. 
The  action  soon  became  general.  The  heat  was 
intense,  for  the  sun  was  climbing  to  the  meri- 
dian. Many  fell  down  through  mere  exhaust- 
ion, and  yet  the  battle  raged.     Hour  after  hour 
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of  that  Bultry  day  wore  away,  and  backward  and 
forward,  over  the  sandy  fielda,  the  combatants 
swayed.  At  length  Wayne  poured  terrible  vol- 
leys into  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
centre,  and  Colonel  Monckton,  their  commander, 
fell.  His  companies  recoiled,  the  centre  gave 
way,  and  the  whole  British  army  fell  back  to  the 
heights  of  Freehold. 

It  was  now  almost  sunset,  and  both  armies 
coveted  repose.  Washington  determined  to  re- 
new the  attack  at  dawn,  and  his  troops  slept 
upon  their  arms  that  night.  Wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  the  chief,  with  his  staff,  slumbered  pro- 
foundly beneath  the  green  canopy  of  a  spread- 
ing oak,  around  which  many  of  the  slain  slept 
their  last  sleep.  He  felt  sure  of  victory  on  the 
morrow,  when  his  refreshed  troops  should  rise 
to  battle.     But  the  dawn  brought  disappoint- 


ment. Like  the  Americans  at  Trenton,  the 
British  retreated  at  midnight,  and  at  day-break 
they  had  made  a  three  hours'  march  toward 
Sandy  Hook.  Considering  the  distance  they 
had  gamed,  the  extrei^e  heat  of  the  weather^ 
and  the  fatigue  of  traveling  in  the  deep  sand 
of  the  road,  Washington  did  not  pursue,  and 
Clinton  escaped.  The  Americans  marched  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
the  Hudson  River.  The  British  embarked  on 
transports  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  reached  New 
York  in  safety.  But  ibr  the  strange  conduct 
of  Lee  in  the  morning,  Clinton  and  his  army 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  troops  at  Saratoga,  a  few  montha  pre- 
viously. 

The  picture  of  Washingtoit  at  Yorktown 
is  five  feet  by  four  in  size,  and  was  painted  by 
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Mr.  Custis,  to  exhibit  a  correct  representation 
of  the  figure  of  Washington.  It  displays  the 
best  coloring  of  all  his  pictures.  That  of  The 
Surrender  at  Yorktown  is  about  four  feet 
and  a  half,  by  eight  feet  and  a  half,  and  is  the 
largest  of  all  his  battle-pieces.  Washington  is 
seen  on  a  white  horse.  Knox,  commander  of 
the  artillery,  is  on  a  bay  horse ;  and  immediately 
behind  the  commander-in-chief  is  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  on  a  bay  horse,  with  Viomenil  by 
his  side,  and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  behind  him. 
Beyond  are  several  French  and  American  of- 
ficers, and  the  flags  of  the  two  nations.  Gen- 
eral O^Hara  is  seen  surrendering  the  sword  of 
Cornwallis.  At  a  little  distance  is  Lincoln, 
leading  out  the  British  column,  and  beyond  are 
the  British  works,  and  their  ships  of  war  in  the 
York  River.  The  French  army  is  seen  on  the 
extreme  right. 

The  great  question  was  decided  at  Yorktown. 
on  the  banks  of  the  York  River,  in  Virginia, 
when  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  over  seven  thou- 
sand men,  surrendered  to  the  American  and 
French  forces.  In  order  to  carry  on  a  depre- 
dating warfare  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Corn- 
wallis, with  a  strong  force,  took  position  at 
Yorktown,  and  Gloucester  opposite,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1781,  and  strongly  fortified  them.  La 
Fayette,  Steuben,  and  Wayne  were  in  Virginia, 
and  had  already  given  the  earl  much  trouble ; 
but  their  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  attack 
his  lordship  in  his  new  position  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  In  the  meanwhile,  French 
troops,  under  Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  had 
wintered  in  New  England,  had  joined  Wash- 


ington on  the  Hudson ;  and  the  allied  armies, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Clinton  at  New  York, 
marched  to  Vbginia.  They  rendezvoused  at 
Williamsburg,  twelve  miles  above  Yorktown, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  September, 
marched  in  two  divisions,  by  separate  roads,  to 
invest  the  British.  They  were  occupied  in  pre- 
parations for  the  siege  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th  of  October,  when  a  general  discharge  of 
twenty-four  and  eighteen  pound  cannon  com- 
menced upon  the  British  works.  Day  after 
day  the  enemies'  strong-holds  crumbled.  The 
American  and  French  troops  vied  with  each 
other  in  skill  and  valor. 

Perceiving  his  peril,  Cornwallis  attempted  to 
escape  to  Gloucester,  and  from  thence  to  flee 
northward,  by  rapid  marches,  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Potomac,  through  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  to  New  York,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America. 
He  haid  even  embarked  a  large  number  of  his 
troops  upon  the  York  River,  when  He  "who 
ridcth  upon  the  wings  of  the  cherubim"  inter- 
posed. A  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  almost  as 
sudden  and  as  fierce  as  a  summer  tornado,  arose, 
and  made  the  passage  of  the  York  too  perilous 
for  further  attempts.  The  last  ray  of  hope  now 
faded.  Despairing  of  either  victory  or  escape, 
or  of  aid  from  the  British  fleet  while  De  Grasse 
with  French  ships  of  war  guarded  the  mouth 
of  the  York,  Cornwallis  made  overtures  for  ca- 
pitulation. Arrangements  were  made,  and  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1781,  the  British  troops 
laid  down  their  arms  in  submission. 

The  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  the  surren- 
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der  was  exceedingly  imposing.  The  American 
and  French  armies  were  drawn  up  on  either 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Yorktown  to 
Hampton.  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  each 
on  horseback,  were  at  the  head  of  their  respect- 
ive columns.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  had 
assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  si- 
lence prevailed  as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly 
marched  out  of  their  entrenchments,  with  their 
colors  cased,  and  their  drums  beating  a  British 
tune,  and  passed  between  the  columns  of  the 
combined  armies.  All  were  eager  to  look  upon 
Cornwallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,  in  the  hour 
of  his  humiliation.  He  spared  himself  the  mor- 
tification, by  feigning  illness,  and  sent  General 
0*Hara  to  deliver  his  sword  to  Washington. 
When  O'Hara  advanced  for  the  purpose,  Wash- 
ington pointed  him  to  Lincoln  for  directions. 
It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lincoln, 
for  only  the  year  before  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his  army  to 
British  conquerors  at  Charleston.  Lincoln  con- 
ducted the  royal  troops  to  the  field  selected  for 
hiying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General 
0*Hara  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of  Cornwal- 
lis. Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  politely  hand- 
ed it  back,  to  be  returned  to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several 
regiments,  twenty-eighl  in  number,  was  next 
performed.  For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  Brit- 
ish captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a 
distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American 
sergeants  were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the 
colors.  Ensign  Wilson,  of  General  James  Clin- 
ton'sbrigade,  was  commissioned  by  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, the  officer  of  the  day,  to  receive  them. 
WTien  Wilson  gave  the  oniers  for  the  British 
captains  to  advance  and  deliver  their  colors  to 
the  sergeants,  they  hesitated.  They  were  un- 
willing to  deliver  them  to  non-commissioned 
officers.  Hamilton,  who,  from  a  distance,  ob- 
served the  hesitation,  rode' up  to  inquire  the 
cause.  On  being  informed,  he  willingly  spared 
the  feelings  of  the  officers,  and  ordered  Wilson  to 
receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  ser- 
geants.   The  scene  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  colors  were  surrendered,  the  whole 
British  army,  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand 
in  number,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  divested 
themselves  of  their  accoutrements.  They  were 
then  marched  back  to  their  lines,  and  placed 
under  a  guard  until  ready  to  march  for  perma- 
nent quarters  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Such  were  the  stirring  scenes  which  Mr.  Cus- 
tis,  with  filial  and  patriotic  zeal,  has  attempted 
to  delineate  in  the  series  of  pictures  we  have 
copied.  The  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  produced  invest  them  with  peculiar 
interest.  They  are  creditable  alike  to  the  ge- 
nius and  patriotism  of  the  amateur  artist.  Nor 
has  the  muse  of  painting,  alone,  been  courted 
by  him,  but  poetry  and  music  have  ever  been  his 
delight,  and  now  afford  him  much  pleasure  in 
the  evening  of  his  life.     He  has  written  several 


dramas  since  he  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
which  were  very  popular  in  their  day ;  and  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  violin  are  often  drawn  forth 
by  his  touch  in  the  old  halls  at  Arlington  House. 

One  evening  while  there,  Mr.  Custis,  with  his 
violin,  accompanied  the  music  of  a  piano  in  the 
performance  of  several  old  airs,  some  of  which 
were  very  popular,  especially  among  the  mili- 
tary, fifty  years  ago.  Among  these  was  The 
President's  March^  concerning  which  Mr.  Custis 
related  an  interesting  bit  of  history.  It  was 
composed  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  during  the 
early  part  of  Washington's  first  presidential 
term,  by  a  German,  named  Feyles,  who  was 
then  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  little 
theatre  in  John-street,  New  York.  That  play- 
house was  a  rickety  afilair,  capable  of  seating 
about  three  hundred  persons.  There  were  per- 
formances in  it  only  three  times  a  week.  The 
President  and  his  family  frequently  attended. 
A  box  was  provided  for  them  on  one  side  of  the 
stage,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  was  another 
for  John  Adams  (the  Vice-President)  and  his 
family.  As  **  The  Court"  thus  gave  countenance 
to  the  drama,  the  little  theatre  became  a  place 
of  fashionable  resort,  and  while  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  remained  in  New  York,  it 
was  harvest-time  for  the  managers.  The  I^res- 
ident  always  informed  the  manager  when  he 
intended  to  visit  the  theatre.  On  these  occa- 
sions, he  was  met  by  the  manager  at  the  door 
of  the  theatre,  who,  bearing  two  wax-candles, 
escorted  the  President  to  his  box.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  The  President's  Marek^ 
composed  in  honor  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was 
first  performed,  at  the  moment  when  Washing- 
ton entered  the  theatre.  Mr.  Custis  and  lus 
grandmother  were  with  the  President  at  that 
time ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  pleasing  efifect  of 
the  music  upon  the  audience.  The  air  became 
very  popular ;  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the 
words  of  one  of  our  national  songs  were  writ- 
ten, it  was  slightly  altered,  and  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  Hail  Columbia. 

Mr.  Custis  also  informed  me  that  Washington's 
March,  so  popular  with  the  military  in  former 
times,  was  composed  by  Charles  Moore,  of  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  Moore  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  on  the  Brandywine  in  September,  1777, 
and  while  convalescing,  he  composed  that  pop- 
ular march.  He  often  played  it  upon  his  violin, 
for  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Custis,  and  other 
friends. 

Ever  green  in  memory  will  be  my  visit  to 
Arlington  House,  where  firank  and  generous 
hospitality,  intellectual  converse,  and  the  high- 
est social  refinement  make  their  pleasing  im« 
pressions  upon  the  mind  and  heart.  Since  then, 
alas !  the  light  of  the  dwelling  has  been  extin- 
guished, and  a  cloud  of  grief  has  gathered  over 
that  happy  home.  The  ever  joyous  spirit  of 
the  son  of  Washington  is  saddened,  for  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  through  half  a 
century,  has  been  plucked  from  that  beauteous 
home  on  earth,  and  borne  away  to  a  more  love- 
ly paradise  in  the  Spirit  Land. 
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A  CRUISE  AFTER  AND  AMONG  THE 
CANNIBALS. 

OUR  course  lay  almost  due  westward :  for 
Tahiti  was  our  immediate  destination,  and 
would  be  the  first  land  we  should  make,  unless 
we  became  entangled  in  the  low  coral  islands, 
forming  the  almost  unknown  group,  called  the 
Pau-motan,  or  Cloud  Islands,  in  which  case  it 
was  the  intention  of  our  captain  to  ascertain  if 
they  produced  any  thing  worth  trading  for.  I 
had  taken  passage  on  board  a  trim  brig,  fitted 
out  for  an  experimental  voyage  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the 
trade  to  China,  carried  on  from  Sidney.  The 
intention  was  to  pick  up  a  miscellaneous  cargo 
— sandal-wood,  tortoise-shell,  trepang,  birds*- 
nests — any  thing,  in  short,  attractive  to  the 
long-tailed  Celestials,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
changed for  Chinese  productions  suitable  for 
the  home  market.  I  was  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, and  was  to  be  set  on  shore  whenever  and 
wherever  I  pleased. 

For  eight  weary  weeks  we  pursued  our  course 
with  hardly  an  incident  to  break  the  dull  monot- 
ony. Every  morning  the  sun  rose  up  from  the 
sea,  with  a  bound,  directly  over  our  stem,  throw- 
ing the  long  shadows  of  our  masts  into  one,  far 
ahead  ;  up  the  steep  heavens  it  climbed  its  way 
till  it  showered  its  beams  straight  down  upon 


our  heads.  Here  it  seemed  to  pause  for  awhile, 
before  commencing  its  descent.  Then  the  shad- 
ows lengthened  toward  the  stern ;  and,  at  last, 
as  the  fiery  orb  sunk  with  a  plunge  beneath  the 
waters,  it  was  seemingly  pierced  through  its 
centre  by  our  bowsprit. 

"We  were  not  in  pursuit  of  whales,  and  never 
turned  from  our  course  to  chase  those  coy  mon- 
sters of  the  deep.  For  all  we  cared,  they  might 
have  spouted  as  thickly  as  porpoises  under  our 
bows ;  we  should  never  have  lowered  boat  for 
them.  They  were  no  prey  for  us.  We  only 
asked  of  them  to  keep  out  of  our  way.  There 
was  room  enough  in  the  Pacific  for  us  all. 

Each  day  was  like  every  other  day.  The  same 
pale  green  sea ;  the  same  pale  blue  sky ;  the 
same  broad  sun  stalking  up  the  same  track,  and 
setting  in  the  same  spot.  We  could  almost 
have  sworn  that  the  same  porpoises  wallowed 
in  the  same  waves  under  our  bows ;  and  that  it 
was  ever  the  same  broad-winged  albatross  who 
came  day  after  day  wheeling  around  our  course, 
and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  floated 
off  into  the  far  depths  of  space. 

There  was  little  to  do  on  board.  The  invisi- 
ble, almost  linfelt.  Trade  winds  bore  us  steadily, 
unhasting,  unresting  along.  There  was  little 
attempt  at  conversation,  for  every  body  had  long 
ago  told  all  he  knew.  We  were  like  prisoners 
shut  up  from  the  world,  which  alone  gives  us 
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new  ideas ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  stale  old 
ideas  get,  unless  vitalized  by  a  fresh  influx  of 
new  ones.     The  tenants  of  the  brain,  lefl  to 
breed-in   among   themselves,   degenerate,    like 
Spanish  Dons,  and  the  royal  houses  of  Eu- 
rope.    This,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  com- 
mon-place pedagogues  and  unprogressive  cler- 
gymen, who  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  current  ad- 
vances and  changes  in  their  professions,  grow, 
in  time,  so  ineffably  wearisome.     The  man  at 
the  wheel  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  by  the  hour ; 
the  look-out  kept  alofl 
for  formes-sake,  dozed 
away    on   his   perch. 
The     only      sensible 
break  in  our  life  was 
the  taking  of  the  daily  . 
meridian  observation.  : 
Our    position    ascer-  ' 
tained  and  announced,  ' 
we   all  relapsed  into  , 
our  usual  apathy. 

But  when  it  was  an-  - 
nounced  that  we  were  ^ 
approaching  the  longi-  ' 
tude  of  the  Pau-motan  i 
group,  our  careless 
way  of  life  under- 
went a  sudden  change. 

Keen  eyes  were  strained  in  every  direction, 
to  catch  the  outlines  of  some  low  island,  or 
to  mark  where  the  breakers  dashed  over  some 
outlying  reef  of  sharp  coral.  For  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  is  almost  unknown  ground,  even  to 
whalers  ;  although,  lying  in  the  direct  route  be- 
tween the  two  gold-bearing  regions  of  California 
and  Australia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  soon  be  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  nav- 
igators. 

At  length  the  anxiously-awaited  signal  of 
"  Land-ho  !"  was  given,  and  all  crowded  to  the 
bows  and  gazed  in  the  direction  indicated.  At 
first  nothing  could  be  seen  from  the  deck ;  but 
soon,  as  we  rose  on  the  long-heaving  regular 
Pacific  swells,  we  caught  a  glimpse — first  of 
green  tree-tops,  then  of  a  white  line  of  beach, 
fringed  with  breakers,  and  beyond  the  narrow 
fringe  of  vegetation  which  lay  like  a  green  rib- 
bon coiled  around,  we  saw  the  still  waters  of  an 
enclosed  lagoon,  blue  and  unruffled. 

To  our  hungry  eyes,  this  low  island  seemed 
at  a  distance  like  Fairy-land.  But  the  romance 
disappeared  when  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  a 
party  of  us  effected  a  landing  by  swimming 
through  the  surf.  The  trees  grew  low  and 
scrubby  amid  sharp  fragments  of  coral ;  and  the 
grass,  which  had  apparently  spread  so  inviting 
a  carpet,  consisted  of  a  few  scanty  blades  spring- 
ing up  from  the  white  sand. 

Slowly  we  threaded  our  way  among  these 
islands,  sending  a  boat  ashore  here  and  there ; 
sometimes  finding  no  inhabitants,  at  others  en- 
countering a  few  scores  of  squalid  dwellers,  who 
seemed  to  waver  between  the  desire  to  traffic, 
and  the  wish  to  drive  us  off  as  intruders  upon 
their  paradise.    The  only  noticeable  thing  about 


the  islanders  was  their  canoes,  which  manifested 
no  little  labor  and  ingenuity  in  construction. 
They  were  all  provided  with  an  oatrig^er.  This 
was  united  to  the  canoe  by  slight  spars,  forming 
a  sort  of  platform  upon  which  to  deposit  their 
arms,  without  which  they  never  appear  to  move. 
Some  were  small,  only  adapted  for  ro^ng:  from 
one  island  to  another  close  by.  Others  were 
large  enough  to  admit  of  longer  voyages.  They 
are  all  constructed  without  a  particle  of  metal. 
Sides  and  bottoms  are  lashed  together  "with  cords 
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of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  the  seams  caulked  with  a 
gummy  preparation  from  the  same  indispensable 
tree,  which  also  furnishes  for  mast  a  crooked 
unbarked  stick ;  while  the  rigging  is  composed 
of  a  kind  of  tough  flexible  vine. 

Still,  even  among  these  islanders  there  is  a 
difference.  Those  at  the  eastward  have  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  cannibals  ;  while 
those  to  the  westward,  nearest  Tahiti,  have  been 
partially  instructed  by  devoted  native  teachers 
from  this  latter  island.  No  unprejudiced  visitor 
can  fail  to  notice  the  softening  and  humanizing 
influence  of  their  teachings. 

As  far  as  any  commercial  results  were  con- 
cerned, our  exploration  proved  a  failure.  We 
merely  bartered  a  few  yards  of  gay  cottons,  and 
a  small  number  offish-hooks,  for  cocoa-nuts  and 
fish  with  which  to  vary  our  monotonous  sea  diet ; 
and  in  exchange  for  knives  and  hatchets  pro* 
cured 'a  few  pearl  shells  fished  from  the  lagoons. 
The  natives  carry  on  a  small  traffic  with  Tahiti, 
where  they  barter  their  nut-oil  and  dried  fish  for 
the  few  simple  articles  of  which  they  stand  in 
need. 

A   HALT    AT   TAHITI. 

It  was  a  joyful  sight  for  us  all  when,  having 
steered  clear  of  these  low  islands,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  Tahiti  piercing  the 
clear  air.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  South 
Sea  dreams  had  been  hitherto  unrealized. 
Where  were  the  green  groves  and  the  lofty 
cocoas  ?  Where  were  the  rivulets  flashing  down 
the  dark  glens,  overtopped  by  precipices  un-  * 
scaled  by  human  foot  1  Where  were  the  grim 
temples,  half  in  ruins,  dateless  as  eternity,  de- 
voted to  horrid  and  mysterious  rites,  with  their 
mossy  stones  hallowed  or  desecrated  by  the 
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blood  of  human  Tictims  1  Where  were  the  light 
and  graceful  natives,  freecomroonefs  of  nature's 
bounty,  spending  the  rosy  hours  in  pastime, 
ignorant  of  the  fretting  cares  and  unending  la- 
bors that  make  the  civilised  man  old  while  yet 
m  his  prime  of  years  1  whose  light  existence 
was  yet  underlaid  by  horrid  superstitions,  darker 
than  those  of  the  ncnrthem  Druids,  borne  witness 


to  by  their  old  and  mysterious  temples — as  gay 
gardens  and  bright  vineyards  repose  over  the 
smouldering  fire  of  a  molten  lava  flood. 

When  Tahiti  flung  its  lofty  peaks  up  into  mid- 
heaven  from  out  of  the*  luxuriant  forests  that 
clothed  their  base,  it  seemed  that  I  was  on  the 
threshold  of  that  world  of  which  I  had  so  long 
dreamed. 


COAST  SCKNBRT  OF  TAHITI. 


As  we  skirted  along  the  shores,  the  singular 
conformation  of  Tahiti  became  apparent.  Im- 
agine two  lofty  islands,  of  form  almost  circular, 
connected  by  a  low  isthmus ;  each  rising  in  the 
cenlre  to  a  lofty  overtopping  peak,  from  which 
valleys  radiate  down  to  the  shore  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  The  ridges  which  separate  these 
valleys  sink  ofi*  abruptly  on  either  hand  in  pre- 
cipices almost  perpendicular.  The  summits  of 
•V  the  ridges  are  not  unfrequently  so  sharply  de- 
fined as  to  aflbrd  not  room  enough  for  a  practi- 
cable path.  A  man  might  stand  upon  the  edge 
of  one  of  them  and  with  either  hand  simul- 
taneously toss  a  stone  down  into  valleys,  right 
and  left,  whose  inhabitants  can  visit  each  other 
only  by  descending  to  the  coast,  and  thence 
ascending  the  glens.  Verily,  it  is  not  in  cities 
only  that  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor. 

This  great  wheel,  with  its  spokes  of  rock  and 
valley,  is  girt  with  a  tire  of  verdure,  outside  of 
which  is  an  almost  continuous  coral  reef,  against 
whose  ledges  beat  the  long  Pacific  swells  in  white 
waves.  Between  the  reefs  and  the  shore  is  a 
reach  of  calm  water,  as  unbroken  as  the  surface 
of  a  mirror.  Occasional  openings  through  the 
coral  reef  give  admittance  to  these  quiet  waters, 


in  which  vessels  may  lie  at  rest,  as  on  the  bosom 
of  the  calmest  lake. 

It  was  evening  as  I  sprang  on  shore  in  the 
harbor  of  Papatee,  and  the  first  thing  that  met 
my  sight  was  a  row  of  most  unmistakable  street 
lamps,  fed  with  the  dimmest  of  whale  oil,  glim- 
mering among  the  rustling  foliage  of  the  **  Broom 
Road.''  Just  then  the  roll  of  a  drum  broke 
through  the  breezy  stillness.  The  groups  of 
chattering  natives  began  to  disperse ;  and  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  the  evening  gun  was  fired,  not 
a  Tahitian  was  to  be  found  in  the  street. 

I  now  recollected  that  not  only  was  Pcle  un- 
deified,  but  Pomare  dethroned,  and  Tahiti  had 
become  a  French  colony ;  so  that  to  find  un- 
adulterated Polynesian  life,  I  must  sail  still  far- 
ther to  the  West. 

At  that  particular  moment,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge, I  rather  rejoiced  at  these  evidences  of  civ- 
ilization ;  for  I  thought  that  where  there  were 
street-lamps,  drum-beats  and  evening-guns, 
there  must  also  be  hotels ;  and  the  prospect  of 
once  more  sleeping  on  terra  firma  and  giving  an 
order  to  a  waiter  was  nowise  unpleasant 

Passing  up  the  Broom  Road,  I  saw  more  than 
one  edifice  bearing  a  sign  announcing  it  to  be  a 
"  Hotel.'*   But  I  soon  found  that  the  occupants 
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were  not  permitted  to  lodge  strangers  unpro- 
vided  with  a  formal  permis  de  sejour  from  the 
French  authorities.  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was,  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  and  sleep  on 
board  our  vessel. 

Tahiti  was  the  last  point  definitely  laid  down 
in  our  scheme  of  proceedings.  We  were  there- 
after to  be  guided  by  circumstances.  It  was 
finally  decided*  to  bear  away  for  the  Samoan 
group,  six  hundred  leagues  further  to  the  west, 
which  forms  a  convenient  half-way  house  be- 
tween either  the  Sandwich  or  Society  Islands 
and  Australia.  Here  too  I  made  my  arrange- 
ments to  leave  our  brig  at  the  first  of  these  is- 
lands we  should  make.  My  preparations  were 
very  simple.  I  selected  a  few  pieces  of  red,  blue 
and  white  cloths,  which  were  to  serve  as  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  chiefs  whose  hospitality  I 
hoped  to  share.  Instead  of  letters  of  credit,  and 
such  like  vcctigalia,  I  took  from  the  ship's  stores 
a  few  packages  of  fish-hooks,  a  dozen  of  knives, 
and  as  many  hatchets,  a  quantity  of  tobacco, 
and  vermilion,  the  latter  put  up  in  homoeopathic 
parcels.  To  these,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  these 
strange  beings,  the  wandering  whites,  found 
throughout  the  Pacific  Islands,  I  added  a  hamper 
of  glass  bottles  picked  up  at  the  shops  in  Papa- 
tee  for  a  mere  song. 

My  new  friend  was  originally  a  genuine  Lon- 
don Cockney,  though  since  he  had  left  the  sound 
of  Bow-bells,  his  garment  of  nationality  had  be- 
come sadly  tattered  and  mended,  so  that  until 
you  heard  him  speak,  you  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  what  special  department  of  the  human  family 
to  assign  him.  One  of  his  strange  fancies  was 
$  to  bear  away  from  each  island  where  he  resided, 
a  portion  of  the  tattooing  peculiar  to  it.  One 
side  of  his  body  displayed  the  coarse  work- 
manship of  the  New  Hebrides,  while  the  other 
was  the  chef  d'ctuvre  of  Maletula,  the  most  re- 
nowned tattooer  in  all  the  Marquesas.  This 
great  artist  was  so  enchanted  with  the  eflTect  of 
his  labors  upon  a  white  skin,  that  in  pure  love 
of  art  he  was  desirous  of  covering  the  whole 
body  of  Bill  Sanders  (for  so  my  Cockney  Men- 
tor was  called),  even  ofiering  to  waive  the  cus- 
tomary fee  of  tappa  and  whales'  teeth.  But  Bill 
would  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  school. 
I  He  wished  to  be  a  walking  gallery  of  every 
school  of  the  art.  So  the  great  Marquesan  was 
obliged  to  make  up  in  delicacy  of  workmanship 
what  he  lacked  in  space.  One  leg  was  marked 
in  the  irregular  squares  and  fancy  stripes  of  the 
Samoans,  while  the  other  bore  the  clouded  pat- 
terns which  are  the  mode  in  the  Kingsmills. 
Had  he  made  his  appearance  in  Broadway  di- 
vested of  bis  nether  integuments  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  young 
*  America,  with  inexpressibles  of  the  tightest  fit, 
and  of  the  most  "  stunning'*  pattern.  In  short, 
if  any  learned  professor  had  wished  to  give  lec- 
tures on  the  noble  art  of  tattooing,  he  would  not 
have  needed  to  go  beyond  Bill  for  a  specimen 
of  every  known  style.  His  face  only  was  left 
unmarked. 

But  notwithstanding  his  Polynesian  exterior, 


fiiWu  tongue  could  never  forget  it«  pristine 
Cockney  habits ;  and  he  murdered  the  king's 
English  as  ruthlessly  in  Tahiti  as  he  had  heim 
wont  to  do  in  Saint  Giles. 

Apropos  of  my  intended  outfit,  said  he  to  me : 

"  Vy,  you  can't  take  nuffin  better  nor  a  'am- 
per  o'  bottles ;  cos,  you  sees  the  Hingens  doesn't 
vere  no  clothes,  and  they  keeps  a  bilin  'emselves, 
and  in  course  they  vants  bottles  to  'old  their 
hiles." 

Upon  this  hint  I  acted ;  and  amused  myself 
for  a  day  or  two  in  picking  up  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  from  the  drinking-houses  in  Papatee. 
A  curious  collection  1  made,  suggestive  of  deep 
and  manifold  potations.  There  were  slender 
champagne  flasks,  from  which  the  officers  of 
Admiral  Petit-Thouars  had  drank  health  to 
King  Louis  Philippe  or  perhaps  to  the  Rcpub- 
Itque  indivisablc:  prim  Presbyterian- looking 
pints,  suggestive  of  *'  Edinburgh  Pale  Ale :" 
big-bellied,  short-necked,  apoplectic  bottles  re- 
dolent of"  Brown  Stout :"  plethoric,  burgomas- 
terish  flasks  hinting  of  genuine  **  Schiedam," 
fresh  from  Dutch  distilleries. 

I  must  not  omit  that,  byway  of  life-preserver, 
I  secured  a  pair  of  revolvers,  at  that  time  an 
implement  almost  unknown  in  the  Pacific.  For 
these  I  made  a  belt  to  be  worn  inside  my  cloth- 
Hng,  so  as  to  conceal  the  weapons. 

My  impressions  of  Tahiti,  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scenery,  were  any 
thing  but  pleasant.  The  natives  are  evidently 
verging  to  extinction.  When  the  island  was 
discovered  the  population  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand ;  it  now  falls  short  of  ten 
thousand.  This  diminution  is  undoubtedly  in 
a  great  degree  owing  to  intemperance  and  name- 
less diseases  with  which  intercourse  with  aban- 
doned whites  has  infected  the  entire  race ;  which 
I  believe  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt,  both  physic- 
ally and  morally.  The  missionaries  have  even 
been  obliged  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between 
their  own  children  and  those  of  the  natives. 

I  know  not  whether  the  spectacle  of  their 
absurd  attempts  to  ape  European  costumes  and 
manners  be  more  ridiculous  or  pitiable.  Poor 
fragile  earthen  vessels  as  they  are,  they  have 
been  sent  whirling  down  the  tide  of  life,  along- 
side  of  the  great  rough  EXiropean  iron  vessels, 
and  are  sadly  shattered  by  the  contact.  Even 
Christianity  itself  has  not  saved,  and  probably 
will  not  save  the  race.  The  bottles  are  too  old 
and  feeble  to  contain  the  new  wine.  In  half  a 
century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Tahitian 
race  will  become  extinct ;  and  the  fertile  valleys 
and  mountain  sides  will  fall  to  the  share  of  a 
^ace  capable  of  using  them. 

WK  TOUCH  AT  THK  SAMOAN  OUOUP. 

Still  tracking  the  sun's  course,  we  sailed 
westward,  until  six  hundred  leagues  of  smooth 
tropical  seas  bad  been  traversed,  when  the  lofty 
sugar-loaf  summit  of  Olosinga,  the  outmost  of 
the  Samoan  group,  appeared  in  view.  We 
coasted  along  the  steep  shores  of  these  islands, 
broken  here  and  there  by  groves  of  cocoas  and 
bread-fruit  rising  from  a  bright  sandy  beach. 
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msSIONARY't  HOUSE,  SAMOA. 


Wherever  there  were  trees,  there  rose  the  round 
thatched  roofs  of  the  native  dwellings,  with 
here  and  there  a  faJa-Ule,  "  great  house,"  de- 
voted to  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  Now 
and  then  we  saw  the  white-washed  wails  of  a 
missionary's  house,  or  of  a  church. 

As  we  approached  the  shore  the  populace 
gathered  around  to  receive  us.  Their  tail,  round- 
ed forniB  were  not,  as  at  Tahiti,  disfigured  by 

*  absurd  carricatures  of  European  costume.  Most 
of  the  males  were  dressed  in  the  lava-lava^  a' 
sort  of  kilt  of  tappa,  or  of  blue  European  cotton. 
Others  were  attired  in  the  tt/t,  a  long  fringe-like 
garment  of  gay  pandanus  leaves,  split  up  into 
small  slips.  Above  and  below  this  garment 
their  bodies  were  tattooed  in  every  variety  of 

^  pattern,  presenting  precisely  the  appearance  of 
a  tightly-fitting  variegated  pair  of  drawers.  No 
tattooing  marked  either  face  or  breast.  The 
attire  of  the  women  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of -the  men,  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  man- 
tilla of  tappa  drawn  modestly  over  the  bosom. 

As  we  landed,  we  were  greeted  with  an 
unanimous  alofa^  "welcome,"  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  great  fala-Ule,  the  floor  of  which 
was  newly  spread  with  odorous  mats,  where  we 
were  formally  installed  as  public  guests.  The 
whole  deportment  of  our  entertainers  was  frank 
and  cordial,  yet  modest. 

A  Samoan  village  presents  at  first  view  an 
enchanting  picture  of  Polynesian  life.  It  is 
always  built  near  the  sea,  and  embosomed  in  a 
grove  of  fruit  trees.  Hard  by  are  the  provision 
grounds,  fenced  in  by  low  walls  of  fragments 
of  coral.  The  native  houses  are  of  uniform  con- 
struction, varying  only  in  size.  Posts  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  height  support  the  ridge-pole, 
from  which  the  roof  slopes  down  to  the  level 


of  the  side  walls,  which  are  only  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  roof  is  thus  the 
main  portion  of  the  building.  It  is  always  made 
in  three  pieces — a  centre  and  two  ends ;  the 
latter  of  a  rounding  form,  somewhat  like  an 
enormous  cabriolet  hood.  The  parts  of  the 
roof  are  firmly  lashed  together,  and  to  the  side 
walls,  by  cords  of  cocoa-fibre.  From  roof  to 
floor  hang  screens,  which  when  let  down  divide 
the  dwellings  into  separate  apartments.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  bright  pebbles,  covered  at 
the  sides  with  gay  mats  woven  with  bark,  form- 
ing couches  and  divans  upon  which  to  recline. 
The  whole  aspect  of  these  dwellings  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  a  trofucal  climate.  They  stand 
in  no  formal  order,  Init  are  irregularly  grouped 
along  a  street,  kept  most  scrupulously  neat,  as 
is  also  the  malai,  or  square,  in  front  of  the  great 
house.  The  missionaries  have  introduced-  a 
style  of  architecture  approximating  to  that  of 
Europe,  but  which  presents  a  far  less  picturesque 
appearance  than  that  of  the  natives. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  larger  churches  in  this  group.  It  was 
built  purely  in  the  native  style,  with  lofly  thatch- 
ed roof,  and  low  latticed  side- walls.  The  ridge- 
pole was  supported  by  two  rows  or  orders  of 
columns,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  hor- 
izontal beams.  All  the  timbers  were  ornament- 
ed by  cocoa-nut  plait  of  every  variety  of  tint, 
so  disposed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
beautiful  arabesque  mouldings.  Though  the 
number  of  these  ornaments  was  very  large,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  the 
same  design  repeated. 

In  none  of  the  Pacific  islands  have  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  been  crowned  with  so  com- 
plete success  as  in  this  group,  and  in  none  have 
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islands,  as  the  great  Thokombau  who  had  re- 
duced the  larger  portion  of  the  group  under  his 
sway,  was  disposed  to  favor  foreigners,  whose 
presence  he  found  in  many  ways  advantageous 
to  him. 

He  perfectly  recollected,  though  he  was  then 
a  mere  boy,  the  visit  of  the  squadron  of  the 
American  Exploring  Expedition  to  these  isl- 
ands, eight  or  ten  years  previously.  To  the 
prompt  and  decided  punishment  awarded  by  the 
commander  of  the  Expedition  for  the  murder  of 
two  of  his  officers,  he  attributed  the  tompara- 


tive  safety  with  which  foreigners  might  no'w 
tt-averse  the  coasts  of  the  islands.  These  men 
had  been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  M&lolo, 
a  small  island  far  to  the  westward ;  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  their  village  had  been  attacked 
and  burnt,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
slain,  and  the  remainder  compelled  to  make  the 
most  abject  submission.  Some  months  l&ter, 
while  on  an  expedition  after  trepang,  this  island 
was  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  soon  after  a  lovr 
island  where  the  two  young  officers  were  buried 
by  their  comrades.     It  now  bears  the  name  of 


HENRT  ISLAND. 


"  Henry  Island,"  in  memory  of  one  of  the  mur- 
dered men.  It  is  a  lonely  speck  of  sand  in  the 
midst  of  a  coral  reef,  upon  which  the  waves  of 
the  broad  Pacific  moan  evermore.  The  only 
vegetation  it  bears  is  a  tangled  thicket  of  man> 
groves.  No  monument  marks  their  distant 
grave ;  its  very  spot  is  unknown,  for  every  ves- 
tige of  the  interment  was  carefully  effaced,  in 
order  that  the  cannibals  might  not  disinter  the 
remains.  It  was  with  no  common  emotions 
that  a  few  days  since  I  gazed  upon  the  cenotaph 
in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  erected  to  their 
memory  by  their  brother  officers  on  the  return 
of  the  Expedition. 

This  prompt  retribution  was  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  rigor  displayed  by  our  national  Expe- 
dition in  punishing  outrages  upon  Americans. 
One  of  the  most  famous  chiefs  of  the  Feejees 
was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  a  murder 
committed  years  before,  detained  on  board  the 
vessels,  and  conveyed  to  New  York,  where  he 
died  soon  after  his  arrival. 


On  the  third  day  of  our  passage  the  Trades, 
which  had  so  smoothly  borne  us  on  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  died  suddenly  away.  A  calm 
fell  upon  us  'Mike  night,"  as  old  Homer  says  in 
that  magnificent  figure  addressed  to  the  imagin- 
ation, not  to  the  fancy,  where  he  describes  the 
descent  of  the  Sun-God  upon  the  pale  Grecian 
hosts  encamped  around  Ilion.  It  came  *'like 
night,"  and  in  the  night. 
\  I  had  lain,  far  into  the  darkness,  straining  my 
eyes  and  my  fancy  toward  the  cannibal  islands. 
I  called  to  mind  how,  long  ago,  a  wandering 
sailor  made  his  way  into  the  quiet  New  England 
village,  where  my  boyhood  was  passed.  What 
tales  he  used  to  tell  of  his  adventures  in  distant 
lands,  and  mysterious  islands  which  had  no 
place  upon  our  school-boy  maps.  It  was  as 
though  their  scene  was  laid  in  the  stars — for 
one  was  as  far  distant,  to  us,  as  the  other. 
Sometimes  he  would,  as  a  rare  favor,  bare  his 
brawny  chest  and  show  us  the  strange  tattooing 
indelibly  marked  there,  by  the  natives  of  an 
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island  where  he  had  been  cast  away.  They  de- 
bated long  whether  to  sacrifice  him  or  make 
him  their  chief.  They  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  when  he  had  undergone  the  torture 
of  the  process,  they  gave  him  the  daughter  of 
their  late  chief  for  wife,  and  he  became  their 
leader.  She  was,  he  said,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  all  the  South  Seas.  He  had  some- 
where picked  up  an  old  engraving,  which  he 

^  declared  was  **  the  perfect  picture  of  her,"  only 
that  it  lacked  the  exquisite  tattooing  which 
ornamented  her  bust.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
genuine  beauty  of  the  New  Hebrides,  with  close- 
curled  hair,  great  voluptuous  lips  and  flashing 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  stare  into  your  very  soul. 
It  had  wonderful  fascination  forme,  and  I  tasked 
my  boyish  pencil  to  copy  it,  until  at  last  I  could 
reproduce  it  from  memory.     Even  now,  at  so 

<%  many  years*  distance,  as  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  it 
before  me  as  distinctly  as  ever. 


THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE. 

But  none  of  his  tales  so  wrought  upon  us  as 
those  about  the  Feejces,  where  he  said  he  had 
spent  some  months.  He  told  us  of  old  men 
buried  alive  by  their  sons ;  of  women  by  the 
score  strangled  on  the  graves  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  of  the  pillars  of  temples  founded  upon 
the  bodies  of  slaves  buried  beneath  them  to 
cause  them  to  stand  firmly  ;  of  canoes  launched 
over  the  writhing  bodies  of  victims  instead  of 
rollers,  that  they  might  sail  the  sea  victoriously ; 
and,  more  terrible  than  all  to  our  young  imag- 
inations, of  human  victims  roasted  alive  and 
eaten  with  horrid  delight.  He  always  denied 
having  ever  partaken  in  this  hojrid  repast ;  but 
sometimes  when  something  particularly  to  his 
appetite  was  presented  to  him,  he  would  give  a 
horrid  grin,  and  mutter,  half-audibly,  **  This  is  as 
good  as  man  !'*  I  now  imagine  he  did  it  to  fright- 
en us — and,  indeed,  I  more  than  half  suspect 


that  all  his  tales  were  pure  inventions,  as  far  as 
any  participation  of  bis  own  was  concerned. 
What  his  name  was  we  never  knew.  We 
called  him  "Feejee."  He  disappeared  from 
the  village  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  entered 
it. 

Thinking  over  all  these  things,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  information  I  had  gleaned  from 
Whippy,  our  half-breed  pilot ;  wondering  wheth- 
er each  low-lying  cloud  on  the  western  horizon 
might  not  be  the  peaks  of  Ovolau,  I  lay  on  the 
platform  until  long  after  the  Southern  Cross 
had  begun  to  bend,  giving  token  that  midnight 
was  past. 

When  I  awoke,  morning  was  slowly  dawning. 
But  what  a  change.  Sea  and  sky  were  blent  into 
two  flat  grayish-yellow  circles,  which  seemed  mo- 
mently contracting.  I  thought  of  an  old  tale  of 
Italian  revenge,  in  which  a  man  was  shut  up  in 
a  room  whose  walls  slowly  came  together  till 
they  met,  and  crushed  him.  Sky  and  water 
seemed  as  brassy  as  the  walls  of  that  apartment. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sun — we  could  not 
see  it ;  but  we  knew  its  place  by  the  direction 
from  which  its  beams  appeared  to  come.  At 
noon  they  shot  perpendicularly  upon  us  like 
the  Norman  arrows  at  Hastings ;  as  day  fell 
they  pierced  us  like  the  long  level  line  of  Hu- 
guenot spears  at  Ivry;  and  at  midnight  I  al- 
most fancfed  I  could  feel  them  pricking  up 
through  the  whole  earth's  diameter  from  the 
other  hemisphere. 

The  crew  lay  panting  in  the  cuddy.  W^e 
could  hardly  muster  men  to  bail  out  the  water, 
which  seemed  to  well  in  more  rapidly  through 
the  shrinking  planks  ;  though  perhaps  this  was 
fancy.  The  mast  was  unshipped — for  why 
spread  sail  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
astir  1  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  variable 
and  uncertain  currents  of  the  farther  Pacific. 

W'hippy  began  to  look  grave.  With  true  sav- 
age carelessness  they  had  only  taken  food  and 
water  for  the  probable  length  of  the  voyage. 
The  former  was  of  little  consequence,  for  we 
had  no  desire  for  food.  But  the  thirst  grew  un- 
endurable. It  seemed  as  though  water  could 
never  quench  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  utmost 
parsimony  in  its  use,  the  pile  of  cocoa-shells 
which  held  our  supply  grew  fearfully  small. 

On  the  fiflh  evening  of  the  calm  the  quick  eye 
of  Whippy  turning  to  the  north,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  dark  object  in  the  horizon.  With  a  shout 
he  called  attention  to  it.  It  rapidly  drew  nearer, 
and  we  saw  that  it  was  a  dark  storm-ch)ud  un- 
folding and  evolving.  Just  below  its  edge  the 
surface  of  the  sea  was  marked  by  a  clear  line  of 
whitej  like  the  crests  of  breakers  upon  a  lee- 
shore.  It  was  strange  to  see  it  dashing  down 
upon  us,  like  a  racer,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
fanned  our  brows.  We  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  head  of  the  canoe  toward  the  storm  be- 
fore it  was  upon  us.  Suddenly,  with  a  blow  like 
Martel's  hammer  ringing  upon  Saracen  head- 
pieces, the  storm  struck  us,  wind  and  wave  at 
once.  The  cuddy  was  filled  in  a  moment ;  but, 
luckily,  the  canoes,  fore  and  aft,  were  inclosed 
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and  water-tight.  The  vessel  being  all  of  wood 
was  specifically  lighter  than  water ;  so,  fall  or 
empty,  we  must  float.  It  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep  the  outrig- 
ger to  the  windward.  But  we  succeeded.  The 
weight  of  the  storm  passed  over  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  it  had  come  down  upon  us ;  and  far  off 
to  the  southward  we  saw  its  long  white  line, 
like  a  range  of  snow-capped  mountains. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  rainy,  with  a  strong 
gale  blowing  steadily  from  the  north.  We  man- 
aged, in  the  obscurity,  to  get  up  the  mast,  set 
the  huge  sail,  and  baU  out  the  cuddy.  A  por- 
tion of  the  crew  were  sent  to  the  extremity  of 
the  outrigger  to  balance  the  canoe,  and  once 
more  we  were  under  way.  All  night  the  rain 
fell  fitfully,  as  though  wrung  by  the  winds  from 
the  reluctant  clouds.  This  was  so  far  an  ad- 
vantage that  it  enabled  us  to  husband  our  re- 
maining stock  of  water ;  a  consideration  of  no 
small  moment,  since  Whippy  assured  me  that 
in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  land  on  one  of 
the  neighboring  islands,  the  party  would  be  con- 
sidered lawful  prize,  and  all  the  natives  killed 
and  eaten.  He  had  once  had  an  adventure  of  the 
kind.  Having  been  cast  ashore  from  a  canoe, 
in  the  veiy  neighborhood  of  Ovolau,  he  tried  to 
pass  himself  oflf  as  a  traveler.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants suspecting  him  to  have  been  shipwrecked, 
seized  him,  and  subjected  him  to  a  cTose  exam- 
ination. One  of  them  at  length  declaring  that 
he  detected  *' salt-water  in  the  eye'' — a  kind 
of  witch-mark  by  which  their  lawful  victims  are 
identified — he  was  on  the  point  of  being  clubbed, 
when  a  chief  came  up,  to  whom  he  had  once 
done  some  favor  at  home  ;  and,  at  his  interces- 


sion, his  life  waa  spared.  Ha  consoled  me,  how- 
ever, by  the  information  that  the  flesh  of  whites 
was  considered  inedible,  so  that  I  need  be  under 
less  apprehension. 

The  night  succeeding  the  gale  closed  in  with 
mist,  but  without  rain. 

Morning  broke  gloriously ;  and  was  welcomed 
by  our  crew  with  a  shout  of  joy.  Right  before 
us,  and  within  two  hours'  sidl,  was  a  lofty  i»U 
and,  whose  summits  were  broken  into  pictxa* 
esque  peaks,  beyond  which  another  still  larger. 
and  apparently  loftier,  stretched  away  beyond 
the  reach  of  vision ;  while  to  right  and  left,  on 
either  hand,  were  seen  other  and  smaller  ones. 
All  were  surrounded  by  reefs  against  which  the 
swell  of  our  late  storm  was  still  dashing,  end 
breaking  in  long  curling  lines  of  white  fo&m. 
The  island  in  front  was  Ovolau ;  and  we  were 
just  opposite  the  port  of  Levuka,  whither  we 
were  bound. 

We  steered  for  a  narrow  opening  through  the 
encircling  relf,  scarcely  two  hundred  yards  in 
width.  No  sooner  had  we  shot  through  the  open- 
ing than  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  harbor  where 
our  canoe  rode  as  quietly  as  on  the  waters  of  an 
inland  lake. 

I  sprang  on  shore,  with  somewhat  of  my  old 
enthusiasm ;  and  at  once  perceived  that  I  was 
among  a  race  dififerent  firom  any  that  I  had  yet 
beheld.  Their  figures  were  more  byawny  than 
those  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  the  east- 
ward. Their  complexion  was  much  darker,  ap-  * 
proximating  to  that  of  the  negro  race.  All  'wore 
abundant  beards  and  mustaches.  The  hair  was 
worn  in  a  most  singular  feshion,  frizzed,  and 
protruding  firom  the  head  on  all  sides,  often  to 
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the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inchea.  The  faces 
*D  of  all  were  painted  of  a  deep  and  glossy  hlack, 
ornamented  with  spots  and  bars  of  red. 

Their  dress  was  the  simplest  conceivable.  The 
usual  costume  was  the  masai,  a  narrow  girdle 
of  native  cloth,  from  which  depended  before  and 
behind  a  scanty  strip,  often  reaching  to  the 
ground.  Some  wore  in  addition,  the  maro,  an 
enormous  piece  of  cloth  wound  round  the  waist, 
and  had  their  great  shocks  of  hair  covered  with 
a  thin  gauzy  turban.  All  bore  chibs  of  casuar- 
ina-wood,  curiously  carved.  These  were  of  two 
kinds ;  one  was  like  a  mace,  with  a  round  knob- 
bed head,  somewhat  like  the  morgenstern  of  the 
old  Swiss ;  others  were  like  a  short-handled  oar, 
sharp  at  both  edges.  This  latter  weapon,  to- 
gether with  the  turban,  I  soon  discovered  to  be 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  chiefs.  All  had 
stuck  in  their  girdle  two  or  three  short-handled 
round-headed  clubs,  evidently  intended  for  mis- 
sile weapons.  The  dress  of  the  women,  of  whom 
few  were  visible,  was  a  scanty  fringe  made  of 
colored  grass  or  leaves  slit  up  into  strips. 

Having  propitiated  the  favor  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  presents, 
I  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  village.  This 
consists  of  some  fifty  houses,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  wooded  valley,  down  which 
pours  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water,  fresh  from  the 
lofty  volcanic  peaks,  which  spring  fantastically 
in  the  background.  The  houses  are  small,  and 
of  the  usual  Polynesian  architecture,  the  roofs 
thickly  thatched  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  is  the  principal 
edifice.     This  is  called  the  mbure^  answering 


the  threefold  purpose  of  public  hall,  temple,  and 
hotel.  It  stands  on  an  elliptical  pile  of  stones, 
and  is  an  odd-looking  structure,  enormously 
high  in  proportion  to  its  length  and  breadth. 
The  furniture  within  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Mats  for  reclining  upon  are  spread  around  at  in- 
tervals. The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  huge  bowl 
of  dark-colored  wood,  fully  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, polished  till  it  shines  again  ;  and  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  drinking  vessels,  some  of  smooth- 
ly-polished cocoa-nut  shells,  others  of  earthen 
pottery,  often  presenting  the  most  grotesque 
forms,  were  piled  on  shelves  against  the  wall. 
One  end  is  separated  by  a  tappa  screen,  depend- 
ing from  the  lofty  roof,  forming  an  apartment 
for  the  nambetey  or  priest,  who  also  performs  the 
functions  of  publican. 

Levuka  being  a  central  point  in  the  group, 
the  residence  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  af- 
fording opportunities  for  procuring  interpreters, 
I  made  it  my  head-quarters  during  my  three 
months'  stay  in  these  islands. 

LIFE    IPr    LEVUKA. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  the  natives  leave  their 
mats,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  bathing  place. 
The  stream  in  its  course  through  the  valley 
spreads  out  into  a  number  of  pools,  here  o^ter- 
hung  by  rocks  clothed  with  vines,  overshadowed 
by  clumps  of  lofty  trees,  there  open  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  As  they  encounter  on  the  way, 
their  morning  greetings  are  made  with  a  scru- 
pulosity worthy  of  the  most  elaborate  "  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school. ''  These  are  nicely  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  respective  ranks  of  the 
parties.  But  it  would  be  considered  an  unpar- 
donable rudeness  for  the  highest  turanga  to  neg- 
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lect  to  return  the  salutation  of  the  humblest 
kaiai.  **  Ei  veleeiooe  /"  "  Duo  wa,  turanga  /" 
*'  Iveea^  rakau  ?" — "  Hope  you 're  well !"  *'  Good- 
tlay,  your  honor!"  '* Ah,  how  are  youl"  are 
heard  from  all  sides.  There  are  no  better-bred 
gentlemen  in  the  world  than  my  Feejee  friends, 
notwithstanding  certain  ugly  practices,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  by-and-by. 

A  half  hour  or  so  is  spent  in  the  bath.  By 
this  time  the  sun  has  lifted  himself  clear  of  the 
low-lying  clouds,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
stretch  westward  in  his  slant  rays.  Like  old 
tipplers,  the  chiefs  saunter  slowly  toward  the 
mbure,  to  take  their  morning  draught  of  an- 
gona.  This  is  the  standing  tipple  throughout  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  has  not  been 
superseded  by  the  more  6ery  potations  of  the 
whites.  It  is  known  in  different  islands  by  the 
names  of  angona^  yangona,  ava^  kava^  and  aroa. 
It  seems,  like  tobacco,  to  be  used  for  its  nar- 
cotic and  stimulating  properties,  rather  than 
from  any  pleasantness  of  flavor.  Its  effects  re- 
semble those  resulting  from  the  use  of  opium, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  I  like  to  do  at  Rome 
as  the  Romans  do,  and  have  habituated  myself 
to  some  strange  dishes.  But  I  could  never  like 
angona.  I  can  compare  the  taste  of  it  to  nothing 
but  an  infusion  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  with 
a  slight  dash  of  liquorice.  Its  appearance  is  very 
like  that  of  soap  suds. 

Preparations  have  in  the  mean  time  been  made 
in  the  mbure  for  the  manufacture  of  the  an- 
gona. The  old  nambete  has  emerged*  from  be- 
hind the  tappa  screen,  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a 


sleepy  landlord  on  the  look-out  for  early  cus- 
tomers. The  great  punch-bowl  has  received  an 
extra  polish,  and  the  drinking  cups  are  carefully 
looked  to — for  the  Feejees  are  scrupulously  neat, 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  Half  a  score  of 
boys  have  been  collected,  and  are  seated  about 
the  bowl,  each  with  a  heap  of  the  angona-root, 
and  a  shell  of  water  by  his  side,  ready  to  com- 
mence operations. 

One  by  one  the  turanga  saunter  in,  and  seat 
themselves  upon  their  haunches.  The  circle 
filled,  the  chief  gives  the  signal,  **  Prepare  an- 
gona.'* Each  boy  seizes  a  shell,  rinses  care- 
fully his  mouth,  and  then  opens  it  wide,  for 
general  inspection.  Such  a  display  of  ivory  as 
these  youngsters  exhibit,  would  delight  a  dentist 
who  had  any  enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  The 
examination  finished,  each  takes  a  bit  of  the  root, 
and  commences  chewing.  As  soon  as  it  is  thor- 
oughly masticated,  he  forms  it  into  a  ball,  takes 
it  from  his  mouth,  hands  it,  in  a  bit  of  leaf,  to 
the  mixer,  who  carefully  deposits  it  in  the  bowl. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  root  has 
been  prepared,  water  is  poured  upon  the  pulp, 
and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  stirred  together. 
The  mixture  is  then  strained  through  fibres  of  the 
vau  plant,  which  are  used  as  a  sponge  for  sep- 
arating the  fluid  from  the  particles  of  the  root. 
When  it  is  clear  it  is  ready  for  drinking.  Though 
not  inviting  in  description,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
gusting in  the  mode  of  preparation,  when  actu- 
ally beheld.  The  rosy  mouths  and  ivory  teeth 
of  the  masticators,  and  the  scrupulous  attention 
paid  to  neatness  throughout,  take  away  eveiy 
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sensation  of  disgust,  "when  one  has  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  see  the  operation. 

This  ceremony  performed,  the  inhabitants  go 
about  the  light  avocations  of  the  day.  Some 
climb  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoas,  to  gather  the 
fruit ;  a  few  repair  to  the  yam  gardens  and  taro 
fields  ;  for  contrary  to  the  custom  of  most  sav- 
age nations  the  labors  of  the  field  are  not  wholly 
thrown  upon  the  women.  The  chiefs  busy 
themselves  in  polishing  and  decorating  their 
weapons  and  ornaments. 

The  women,  however,  are  by  no  means  idle. 
Their  standing  employment  is  the  manufacture 
of  tappa.  This  is  the  native  cloth,  made  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a  species  of  mulberry.  The  bark 
is  peeled  off*  in  strips  a  couple  of  yards  long, 
and  two  or  three  inches  wide.  It  is  then  soak- 
ed in  running  water  till  it  becomes  softened. 
The  strips  are  then  laid  upon  a  sort  of  table, 
and  beaten  out  into  broad  sheets.  In  this  op- 
eration the  sheets  contract  somewhat  in  length, 
but  expand  in  width  till  they  are  as  broad  as 
they  are  long.  The  instrument  for  beating  is 
not  unlike  one  of  those  large  four-sided  razor- 
strops  found  in  barbers'  shops.  Three  of  the 
sides  are  marked  with  creases  of  different  sizes. 
The  operation  is  begun  with  the  use  of  the 
coarsest  side,  and  finished  with  the  smooth  side. 
In  texture  tappa  resembles  tough  flexible  paper. 
As  it  does  not  stand  water,  immense  quantities 
are  consumed.  It  is  formed  into  pieces  of  forty 
or  fiAy  yards  long,  by  simply  laying  the  ends 
of  the  portions  together,  and  uniting  them  by 
beating.  Some  of  the  tappa  is  bleached  to  a 
snowy  whiteness,  and  some  is  printed  in  differ- 
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ent  colors.  The  joinings  of  the  patterns  are 
then  painted  by  hand.  The  colored  article  is 
called  kesu-kesu.  The  use  of  tappa  is  tabooed  to 
the  women,  who  only  wear  the  liku,  or  woven 
fringe.  The  wives  of  the  whites,  however,  are 
allowed  the  use  of  the  tappa. 

Having  no  weapons  to  polish,  or  shells  to 
grind  down  into  armlets,  no  yams  to  dig  or 
taro  to  weed,  and  as  a  public  guest,  being  sure 
of  cocoa-nuts  or  mandrai  whenever  I  chose  to 
ask  for  them,  I  used  to  wander  about  the  groves, 
in  company  with  any  body  who  chanced  to  be 
disengaged ;  delighting  my  temporary  hosts  now 
and  then  with  the  present  of  a  fish-hook,  or  bit 
of  vermilion.  When  my  munificence  extended 
to  the  length  of  a  yard  or  two  of  cotton,  or  a 
junk  bottle,  they  were  lost  in  admiration.  Every 
where  throughout  the  valleys  the  sound  of  the 
tappa  mallet  made  the  air  vocal. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  ten  hours*  bill  in 
the  Feejees.  Where  there  is  so  little  to  do,  the 
most  industrious  man  must  work  short  hours. 
Long  before  noon  the  day's  work  is  concluded. 
Another  refreshing  bath  is  taken,  followed  by 
vas»i  or  lunch — for  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day  is  taken  at  an  hour  most  fashionably  late. 
After  lunch  and  a  short  siesta  the  labors  of  the 
toilet  begin. 

Now  as  the  usual  nuuai'iB  of  so  scanty  dimen- 
sions, and  as  even  the  maro  of  tappa  is  of  a 
very  simple  form,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
toilet  would  be  very  speedily  performed.  But 
Fashion  has  votaries  at  Levuka  as  well  as  at 
Paris  or  New  York,  and  is  quite  as  capricious 
and  exacting  in  her  demands. 

The  adjustment  of  the  hair  is  the  grand  em- 
ployment of  the  Feejee  dandies.  The  abundant 
locks  are  first  saturated  with  fragrant  oil,  mixed 
with  lamp-black.  The  barber  then  takes  the 
hair  pin  and  twitches  them  almost  hair  by  hair, 
till  the  immense  crop  stands  out,  stiff*  and  friz- 
zled, looking  like  a  Brobdignagian  mop.  Any 
inequalities  are  then  singed  off*.  Around  the 
hair  is  now  wound  the  sola,  made  of  thin  tappa, 
like  tissue  paper,  and  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  toilet  is  completed :  and  well  it  may 
be,  for  hours  are  oflen  spent  in  the  operation. 
In  order  to  preserve  these  enormous  head-dress- 
es while  sleeping,  they  make  use  of  a  peculiar 
and  most  uneasy  pillow.  It  consists  of  a  mere 
bar  of  wood  supported  upon  four  legs,  placed 
under  the  neck  so  that  the  head  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  couch.  I  used  to  wonder 
whether  these  uncomfortable  pillows  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  their  habit  of  early  rising. 

The  barber  is  thus  a  very  important  person ; 
combining  the  functions  of  taUor,  hatter,  and 
bootmaker,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  function- 
aries whose  labors  go  to  make  up  the  dandy  in 
civilized  life.  The  higher  chiefs  keep  a  number 
of  them.  The  hands  which  have  the  honor  of 
touching  their  sacred  heads  are  tabooed  from 
any  meaner  office.  The  barbers  are  not  even 
allowed  to  feed  themselves. 

The  hair  and  beard  properly  arranged,  the 
face  is  next  to  be  painteid.     The  usual  color  is 
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black,  though  upon  great  occasions  red  and  other 
bright  hues  are  worn.  Upon  this  dark  ground 
vermilion  ornaments  are  displayed,  according  to 
the  wearer's  fancy.  Th«  fovorite  mode  in  my 
time  was  to  have  a  broad  beiul  sinister  across 
the  face  diagonally  from  right  temple  to  left 
cheek,  intersected  by  a  stripe  running  along  the 
ridge  of  the  nose ;  to  these  might  be  added  a 
star  on  each  cheek  and  on  the  chin. 

The  toilet  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the 
chiefs  repair  to  the  mbure  to  tipple  angona,  talk 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  or  to  witness  the 
performance  of  some  game  or  dance. 

I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  their  par- 
ticular regard  for  neatness  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments. They  never  put  any  vessel,  from  which 
a  number  of  persons  are  to  drink,  to  their 
mouths,  but  hold  it  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or 
more,  and  allow  the  water  to  run  down  their 
throats  in  a  stream. 


MODI  or   DRIIfKllia. 

To  this  personal  cleanliness,  however,  there 
is  one  notable  exception  :  at  least  according  to 
our  view  of  things.  A  fine-tooth  comb  is  an 
unknown  implement;  and  these  enormous 
thickets  of  hair  afford  admirable  warrens  for 
the  propagation  of  certain  small  deer.  These 
preserves  are  guarded  as  sedulously  as  an  En- 
glish nobleman  protects  his  game.  Poaching 
is  not  allowed ;  but  as  a  matter  of  special  favor, 
a  friend  is  allowed  to  hunt  on  shares,  in  which 
case  one-third  of  the  game  belongs  to  the  hunter, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  pertaining  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  As  no  fingers  can  penetrate  the 
coverts  where  these  animals  wander,  they  make 
use  of  a  long  implement  of  bone  or  tortoise- 
shell  to  allay  the  irritation  occasioned  by  their 
burrowing.  Warriors  take  pride  in  having  a 
pricker  made  of  a  bone  of  an  enemy  whom  they 
have  slain.  The  mode  of  wearing  this  imple- 
ment indicates  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The 
sovereign  wears  it  protruding  in  front,  like  the 
horn  of  the  heraldic  unicorn.  Chiefs  wear  it 
more  or  less  to  one  side,  in  proportion  to  their 
rank,  while  the  common  people  carry  it  behind 
the  ear,  like  a  clerk's  pen.   When  the  preserves 


become  over-crowded  a  sort  of  bsLttue  takes  placre. 
The  head  is  washed  with  an  alkali,  made  from 
the  ashes  of  a  particular  plant,  which  also  dyom 
the  hair  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow. 

The  staple  diet  in  the  Feejee  Islands  is  vege^ 
table ;  flesh  and  fish  being  principelly  reserved 
for  formal  feasts.  The  yam  is  the  chief  article 
of  food.  This  grows  to  an  enormous  sise.  I 
have  seen  roots  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length. 
Next  comes  the  bread-fruit,  of  which  there  ajre 
different  varieties  in  season  throughout  almost 
the  entire  year.  This  is  eaten  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  A  peculiar  preparation  is  made  from 
this  fruit,  called  mandrai,  which  will  keep  for 
years.  The  rind  is  scraped  off,  and  the  fruit 
packed  away  in  large  holes  lined  with  green 
banana-leaves.  Here  it  is  subjected  to  pressure, 
which  reduces  it  to  a  homogeneous  mass.  After 
fermentation  it  becomes  a  stiff  glutinous  paste, 
with  a  strong  odor  not  unlike  sour-crout.  It  is 
eaten  raw,  or  cooked  with  cocoa-milk.  This 
food  is  stored  in  large  quantities  in  their  strong 
holds,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  stand  a  pro- 
tracted siege.  The  cocoa-nut  also  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  -Feejee  cuisine.  In  fret, 
if  an  island  contains  these  trees  it  is  always 
considered  habitable.  It,  however,  gro^s  to 
perfection  only  near  the  shore.  Taro  is  also 
cultivated  in  moist  places,  and  is  a  staple  article 
of  food. 

Game  is  entirely  wanting  on  these  islands^ 
There  are  no  neat  cattle,  except  two  or  three 
cows  and  bulls,  which  are  objects  of  curiosity. 
V\Tien  the  first  pair  of  these  animals  were  intro- 
duced, the  natives  inquired  what  they  were. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  a  buU  and  a  cow. 
They  supposed  that  this  was  the  name  of  each 
animal,  and  from  it  they  formed  the  word  bull- 
na-kau,  by  which  they  still  designate  beef  Their 
animal  food  is  thus  reduced  to  two  species  :  The 
flesh  of  swine  and  that  of  human  beings. 

For  the  Feejeeans  are  the  most  abominable 
cannibals  the  world  has  ever  known. 

MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

Foremost  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Fee- 
jees  we  must  place  the  practice  of  cannibalism. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  generation  is 
the  last  which  will  see  this  practice  in  its  full 
force.  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
influence  of  Europeans,  have  given  a  shock  to 
the  system,  which  will  doubtless  result  in  its 
overthrow  at  no  distant  date.  But  I  had  myf elf 
an  occasion  of  seeing  that,  four  years  ago,  it 
still  existed  even  in  the  most  advanced  part  of 
the  group. 

In  a  certain  sense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  western  Polynesians  were  cannibals.  But 
among  the  brown  races  the  partaking  of  human 
flesh  seems  always  to  have  been  a  religious  rite 
— a  devoting  of  the  victims  to  the  infernal  gods. 
Among  the  New  Zealanders  it  was  an  expres- 
sion of  hatred  to  their  fallen  enemies ;  a  sort 
of  posthumous  triumph  over  them,  mingled 
with  an  idea  that  they  thus  secured  to  themselves 
all  the  warlike  qualities  which  had  belonged  to 
their  victims. 
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Bat  among  the  Fecjees  alone  human  flegh  ia 
regarded  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  ordinary  detaib 
of  a  cannibal  feast  are  spoken  of  just  as  a  sup- 
per of  canvas-backs  or  turtle  is  with  us.  So 
habitually  is  the  idea  of  food  connected  with 
that  of  the  human  body,  that  I  was  assured  by 
those  who  must  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  the 
«  matter,  that  they  haye  no  word  to  designate  a 
corpse,  as  such.  Pork  and  venison  do  not  more 
directly  convey  the  idea  of  the  flesh  of  the  swine 
and  the  deer  destined  for  eating,  than  the  Fee- 
jee  word  bakola  does  that  of  the  human  body 
destined  for  the  same  use.  **  Puaka  balavOj^^ 
^'  long  pig/*  is  the  phrase  used  in  common  dis- 
course to  designate  human  flesh ;  while  that  of 
the  swine  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  jm- 
aka  deemi,"  **  real  pig." 

The  most  obvious  source  of  supply  is  the 
bodies  of  enemies  killed  in  battle,  which  are  al- 
ways eaten.  Next  come  those  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  who  are  regarded  by  the  Feejees  as 
lawful  prey,  as  they  were  formerly  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Shetland  Islands.  When  these 
sources  fail  to  furnish  the  required  supply,  ex- 
peditions are  fitted  out  to  capture  victims  from 
their  neighbors,  or  recourse  is  had  to  their  own 
slaves. 

It  has  grown  into  a  positive  requirement  that 
at  all  great  entertainments  human  flesh  shall 
furnish  a  part  of  the  viands.  The  chiefs,  until 
quite  recently,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
kind  of  pic-nic  turtle  feasts ;  on  which  occa- 
sions old  Tanoa,  the  powerful  chief  of  Mbau, 
used  always  to  signalize  his  superior  dignity 
by  furnishing  instead  a  human  victim.  Human 
flesh  is  looked  upon,  in  a  word,  in  precisely  the 
tight  in  which  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
turkey  is  among  us.  So  highly  is  it  prized  that 
it  is  held  always  requisite  to  transmit  a  portion 
to  intimate  friends.  A  neglect  to  do  this  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  friendship. 

I  dare  not  descend  into  the  particulars  of 
these  horrid  repasts,  or  I  might  fill  page  after 
page  with  the  tales  related  to  me  by  the  white 
residents  of  Levuka,  and  by  the  different  mis- 
sionaries, of  incidents  which  have  fallen  under 
their  own  observation. 

The  same  utter  disregard  of  human  life  is 
manifested  in  innumerable  other  instances. 
,  Whenever  one  of  their  great  war-canoes  was 
launched,  it  was  the  custom  to  tie  the  bodies 
of  prisoners  to  stakes,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
an  extended  position,  and  then  to  place  them 
as  rollers,  over  which  the  vessel  passed  on  its 
way  to  the  water.  The  immense  weight  of  the 
canoes  of  course  crushed  the  victims.  I  saw 
white  residents  on  the  islands  who  had  repeat- 
edly witnessed  this.  When  one  of  the  chiefs 
baUds  a  house,  large  holes  are  dug  for  the  main 
pillars.  A  slave  is  placed  alive  in  each  of  these 
holes,  clasping  his  arms  about  the  pillar,  as 
though  in  the  act  of  holding  it  fast.  The  earth 
is  then  heaped  above  him,  until  he  is  buried 
alive.  When  a  chief  dies,  a  number  of  his 
wives  are  always  strangled  upon  his  grave,  to 
bear  him  company  in  the  spirit-land.    It  is  a 


common  custom — so  common  that  exceptions 
are  almost  unknown — for  children  to  strangle 
their  parents  as  they  grow  old ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  patents  themselves  often 
request  this  to  be  done.  The  sight  of  a  person 
fiir  advanced  in  years  is  exceedingly  rare. 

I  could  never  gain  any  very  clear  idea  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  Feejees.  I  doubt,  in- 
deed, if  they  have  any  very  well-defined  system. 
They  believe  in  a  future  state,  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  which  depends  upon  whether  the  con- 
duct in  this  life  has  been  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
The  most  generally  recognized  of  their  innumer- 
able deities  is  Ovee,  the  creator  of  all  things, 
who  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  upper  regions 
— some  say  in  the  moon.  After  him  comes 
Ndengei,  a  terrestrial  god,  who,  after  long  wan- 
derings through  the  islands,  at  last  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  cave  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
main  island  of  Viti-Levu.  Here  he  assumed 
the  form  of  an  enormous  serpent,  which  he 
still  retains.  The  souls  of  the  dead  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  him  for  judgment.  The  children 
and  relatives  of  this  god  are  local  deities.  Ru- 
tumaimbulu,  the  god  of  fruit-trees,  is  especially 
worshiped  in  the  month  corresponding  to  our 
November,  the  spring  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. At  this  time  he  is  supposed  to  descend, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  trees  fruitful. 
He  alone  of  the  Feejee  pantheon  is  a  god  of 
peace ;  and  during  bis  festival  a  kind  of  Sab- 
bath reigns.  It  is  taboo  to  go  to  war,  to  sail 
about,  to  build  houses  or  canoes,  to  plant  crops, 
or  to  perform  almost  any  kind  of  work.  Should 
they  do  so,  he  might  be  offended  and  return  to 
the  celestial  regions,  leaving  his  beneficent  task 
undone.  The  priests  announce  the  time  of  his 
approach.  When  his  work  is  accomplished, 
they  go  through  a  ceremony  called  bathing 
Rutumaimbulu,  after  which  they  dismiss  him, 
and  the  festival  is  at  an  end.  Every  village  has 
at  least  one  nambete,  or  priest,  who  exercises 
great  influence  over  the  common  people,  al- 
though he  is  usually  the  mere  tool  of  the  chief 
The  priests  are  held  to  be,  at  times,  inspired  by 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  deity.  This  in- 
spiration is  denoted  by  a  violent  fit  of  shaking, 
occasioned  by  the  god  taking  possession  of  the 
body  of  the  priest.  Whatever  he  says  while  in 
that  state  is  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  the 
god.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chief  sus- 
pects a  pretended  priest  to  be  an  impostor,  in 
which  case  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  suffer  his  body  to  be  devoured. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  superior  chiefs  are 
performed  with  great  ceremony.  The  body  is 
dressed  and  painted  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
laid  upon  a  bier,  around  which  the  inferior 
chiefs  cluster,  bringing  funeral  offerings.  **  At 
mumundi  ni  maiuC'*  '*  It  is  the  end  of  death,** 
exclaims  the  principal  chief  present ;  to  which 
the  people  respond,  "  E  deeruty^*  **  It  is  true." 
The  chiers  women  now  come  to  kiss  the  corpse. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  desirous  of  being  stran- 
gled with  him,  she  declares  her  wish  to  her 
nearest  relative  preset.    She  is  thereupon  dec- 
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orated  with  her  coaiiieBi  ornaments ;  her  iios- 
trils  are  held  faat  by  an  attendant,  that  she  may 
not  breathe  through  them ;  a  cord  is  twisted 
about  her  neck,  which' is  drawn  tight,  and  tied 
in  a  bow-knot.  The  body  of  the  chief  is  laid  in 
the  grave,  with  one  of  his  wives  on  each  side, 


all  being  wrapped  together  in  folds  of  tappa, 
and  the  earth  is  then  thrown  in.  All  -who  have 
touched  the  body  are  now  tabooed^  and  are  not 
allowed  to  perform  the  slightest  office  for  them- 
selves. The  state  of  taboo  lasts  for  a  length  of 
time  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 


FBEJBB  TOMBS. 


In  the  case  of  very  high  chiefs  it  continues  for 
many  months.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  grave 
is  placed  in  a  lonejy  and  secluded  forest,  with  a 


FBBJBB  STEONOHOLO. 


tomb  erected  over  it,  somewhat  resembling  the 
houses  of  the  living,  but  smaller  and  more  highly 
ornamented. 

SOMETHING    OF    FEEJEE    POLITICS. 

The  Feejee  group  is  composed  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  islands,  of  which  less  than 
half  are  inhabited.  The  remainder  are  solitary 
rocks  rising  from  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  a 
coral  reef;  or  islands  nearly  barren,  resorted 
to  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  catch- 
ing turtle,  or  of  drying  the  trepang  or  bhhe-de- 
mer,  for  the  China  market.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose, a  number  of  huts  are  not  unfrequently 
erected  upon  an  uninhabited  island.  The  largest 
island  called  Viti-Levu,  or  Great  Viti,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  interior 
of  these  islands  is  wholly  unknown.  They  are 
said  to  be  scantily  peopled  by  a  race  still  more 
barbarous  than  those  upon  the  coast,  who  are 
almost  continually  at  war  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast.  They  inhabit  strongholds  situated 
upon  the  most  inaccessible  rocks  which  rise 
among  their  mountain  fastnesses ;  the  site  of 
which  is  undistinguishable,  unless  betrayed  by 
the  smoke  curling  from  their  summits.  The 
entire  population  of  the  group  is  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  about  a  quarter  of  a  milion. 

The  little  island  of  Mbau,  scarcely  two  miles 
in  circuit,  just  off  the  coast  of  Viti-Levu,  holds 
in  the  Feejee  world  a  position  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  system  of 
nations.     It  is  the  residence  of  Thakombau, 
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who  exercises  dominion  over  more  than  half 
the  group. 

This  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Mbau  dates 
ba«k  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  At  that  time  an  American  brig  was 
wrecked  upon  one  of  these  islands.  One  of 
the  crew,  named  Charley  Savage,  escaped,  and 
managed  to  secure  a  few  muskets,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  Firearms  were  at  this  time 
unknown  to  the  Feegees.  Savage  united  him- 
self to  a  scheming  chief  who  occupied  Mbau,  and 
they  commenced  a  career  of  conquest.  Aided 
by  their  victorious  artillery,  tribe  after  tribe  was 
subdued.  Savage  became  a  second  Warwick, 
a  Maker  of  Kings.  He  became  renowned  for 
more  than  Fecjee  cruelty;  and  to  this  day 
mothers  hush  their  children  by  his  name,  as 
Saracen  mothers  were  wont  to  do  by  that  of 
Richard  of  the  Lion's  Heart.  He  waxed  great 
in  the  land ;  had  tappa  and  cocoa-cord,  and 
whales'  teeth  without  end  ;  and  took  to  himself 
a  hundred  wives.  After  a  few  years,  however, 
he  was  killed  while  on  a  predatory  expedition 
to  one  of  the  distant  islands.  His  body  was 
eaten,  the  larger  bones  made  up  into  needles 
and  hair-pins,  and  the  smaller  ground  to  powder 
and  drank  in  angona.  I  myself  saw  a  hair-pin 
which  the  owner  assured  me  was  made  from 
the  thigh-bone  of  Charley  Savage. 

His  Feejee  ally  was  succeeded  by  Tanoa,  the 
father  of  Thakombau.  Old  Tanoa,  who  is  still 
alive,  and  goes  among  the  whites  by  the  name 
of  **  Old  Snufly,"  on  account  of  his  begrimed 
appearance   and  snuffling  articulation,  is  the 


most  outrageous  cannibal  in  all  the  islands.     In 
the  prime  of  his  power  it  was  always  a  ques- 


tion whether  he  would  call  for  ^*puaka  balava^^^ 
**long  pig,"  or  ^^puaka  deena,^^  "real  pig,"  for 
his  evening  repast ;  and  in  either  case  his  de- 
mand was  alike  unhesitatingly  complied  with. 
As  long  as  he  exercised  supreme  authority, 
little  success  attended  the  zealous  labors  of  the 
missionaries  in  his  dominions.     A  few  years 
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ago,  finding  himself  becoming  infinn,  he  made 
over  the  greater  portion  of  his  authority  to  his 
son  Seru,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Thakombau, 
**  Disturber  of  Mbau,'*  who  is  probably  at  this 
moment  the  most  sagacious  and  powerful  chief 
in  Polynesia.  Second  to  him  is  his  special 
friend  and  satellite,  Navindee,  whom  I  often 


caw  at  Levuka,  who  is  also  disposed  to  favor 
the  missionaries.  The  great  chief  is  one  of  the 
finest-looking  men  I  ever  saw,  of  gigantic  sixe, 
and  admirable  proportions.  His  complexion  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  the  majority  of  his 
subjects.  In  his  manners  he  maintains  the  ut- 
most dignity  and  decorum. 


THAXOMBAU. 


Rewa,  formerly  the  rival  of  Mbau,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  Feejees.  It  stands  on  the 
mainland  of  Viti-Levu,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mbau,  and  contains  six  or  seven  hundred  houses. 


It  is  now  tributary  to  Thakombau.     At  the  tiine 
of  my  visit,  the  neighboring  district  -vras  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  two  brothers,  be- 
tween whom  a  bitter  feud  existed,  vrhich  mo- 
mently threatened  to  break  out  into  open  war 
One  of  these  brothers,  Thokanauto,   or  as  he 
chooses  to  call  himself,   **Mr.   Phillips,**  is  a 
jolly  heathen.     He  has  for  many  years  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  all  the  ships  that  oome  to 
the  islands,  and  tippling  with  the  crews.      He 
has  besides  a  couple  of  whites  in  his  service,  as 
cup-bearers  and  the  like,  a  thing  as   far  as  i 
know  unexampled  throughout  Polynesia.      One 
of  these  is  a  little  Cockney  from  London  ;   who 
gives  his  name  as  Jimmy  Houseman ;  the  other, 
is  a  New  York  "  bhoy,"  one  of  that  class  w^ho  at 
home  wear  wide  trowsers,  and   low-crowned 
hats,  eschew  the  use  of  coats,  and  are  nowise 
particular  as  to  the  purity  of  their  linen.     He 
calls  himself  Bill  Daniels,  though  that  is  doubt- 
less an  assumed  name.     Mr.   Phillips   speaks 
English  afler  a  fashion,  though  the  influence  of 
his  tutors  has  hardly  given  a  classical  turn  to 
his  expressions. 


MS.  PHILLIPS. 

*'  Ha  !'*  was  his  greeting  as  I  first  made  my 
way  to  his  presence.  *'  You  come  ter  see  me. 
Glad  to  see  you.  You  a  regular  brick — ^you  one 
o*  the  boys,  I  see ;  you  kill  for  Keyser,  I  know. 
Take  a  horn,  ha!'* 

I  soon  discovered  that  he  inferred  from  the 
communications  of  Bill,  that  the  "  bhoys**  were 
an  order  of  nobility ;  and  that  he  wished  to  com- 
pliment me  on  my  personal  appearance.  As  fbr 
Keyser,  he  imagined  that  to  be  the  name  of  the 
chief  **  Turanga  Maikanee,''*  to  kill  for  whom 
was  to  attain  the  summit  of  human  dignity. 

For  some  years  after  their  arrival,  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  seemed  to  produce  no  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  islanders.  But  at  length, 
their  influence  was  felt,  and  at  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  smaller  islands  have  renounced 
heathenism,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  on  the  death  of  the  savage  old  Tanoo,  who 
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■till  exercises  great  sway  over  the  mind  of  his 
son,  the  effect  of  their  teachings  will  become 
still  more  apparent.  Even  now,  howerer,  the 
number  of  regular  attendants  upon  their  minis- 
tration amounts  to  some  thousands,  besides  more 
than  two  thousand  children  in  the  different 
schools. 

Of  all  the  races  of  the  pQlynesia  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  one  which  has  sufficient  stamina 
to  exist  when  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  whites. 

A   CANNIBAL   PEA8T. 

Just  before  my  departure,  I  had  fearful  evi- 
dence that  the  old  rites  were  far  from  extinct. 
1  had  received  intelligence  that  our  brig,  havjng 


sueceeded  in  gathering  a  cargo  of  shell  and  tre- 
pang  among  the  western  islands,  would  in  a 
few  days  set  out  upon  her  voyage  to  Hong-Kong, 
touching  by  the  way  at  Mbau.  I  determined  to 
take  passage  in  her,  and  proceeded  accordingly 
to  that  island  to  await  her  arrival. 

I  found  great  preparations  had  been  made  to 
receive  a  tributary  tribe,  who  were  about  to  bring 
their  customary  presents  to  Thakombau.  The 
mbure  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  vis- 
itors, an  immense  building,  which  they  denom- 
inated "  Uloo  ni  Poodcd"—''  The  Pig's  Head"— 
had  been  erected  on  the  great  square.  Enormous 
stores  of  pigs,  yams,  and  cocoa-nuts  had  been 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  all  comers. 


When  the  day  for  the  presentation  arrived, 
blear-eyed  old  Tanoa  took  his  place  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  square,  surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal retainers.  Etiquette  would  not  allow  Thak- 
ombau to  be  present,  as  his  father  is  still  nom- 
inally the  chief. 

The  tributaries  made  their  appearance  from 
the  house,  advancing  in  a  singular  manner.  They 
were  all  clothed  in  immense  pieces  of  tappa 
looped  about  their  persons.  First  one  crawled 
on  all  fours  for  a  few  yards ;  then  he  keeled  over, 
head  over  heels ;  then  he  brought  up  on  his 
haunches,  resting  for  a  moment ;  after  which  he 
resumed  the  same  procedure  until  he  came  with- 
in a  few  paces  of*  Old  Snuffy.  **  Here  he  paused, 
and  made  a  short  speech,  proffering  his  fealty 
and  presenting  his  offerings,  which  were  gra- 
ciously received.  He  then  began  to  strip  off,  fold 
after  fold,  the  immense  bale  of  tappa  wound 
about  him,  until  he  was  naked  to  the  man ;  this 
he  offered  to  the  spokesman  of  Tanoa,  who  ac- 
cepted it,  returning  him  a  scanty  strip.  He  then 
went  aside,  while  the  other  tributary  chiefs,  one 
by  one,  went  through  the  same  ceremony. 

After  all  had  thus  offered  their  tribute  of 
whales*  teeth  and  tappa,  the  guests  were  given 
in  charge  of  a  secondary  chief  of  Mbau,  who 
was  to  furnish  the  meat  for  the  opening  break- 
fast. 

I  was  not  present  at  this  meal ;  but  soon  af- 


POOAEA. 

ter  I  met  Navindee,  in  a  state  of  great  perturba- 
tion. It  had  not  been  expected  that  any  human 
bodies  would  be  provided  on  this  occasion ;  but 
the  inferior  chief,  greatly  inflated  with  the  honor 
done  him,  and  wishing  to  make  a  display,  had 
procured  two  bodies,  which  had  been  cooked 
and  eaten  in  great  state.: 

This  was  on  Sahyrday ;  and  on  the  following 
Monday  the  tributaries  were  to  be  the  guests 
of  Navindee.  It  would  never  do  for  him  to  suf- 
for  himself  to  be  outshone,  by  his  inferior;  and 
he  resolved  to  prepare  an  entertainment  which 
should  extinguish  that  which  had  just  been 
given ;  and  about  mid-day  I  saw  him  set  out  in 
his  great  canoe  in  search  of  victims. 

At  early  dawn  on  the.  last  Sabbath  morning 
of  July,  1849,  the  sound  of  the  huge  lali,  or  na- 
tive drum,  was  heard  booming  over  the  lagoon. 
I  hastened  to  the  shore,  and  saw  the  canoe  of 
Navindee  come  dashing  through  the  smooth 
waters.  It  had  hardly  touched  the  shore,  when 
from  its  depths  were  dragged  forth  the  corpses 
of  three  victims  who  had  been  slain.  Then 
followed  fourteen  living  prisoners,  all  women, 
who  had  been  waylaid  as  they  were  gathering 
shell-fish  upon  the  reef  near  their  village.  These 
were  haled  up  to  the  Utoo,  just  as  anipials  with 
us  are  dragged  to  the  slaughter-house. 

I  followed  to  the  great  square,  and  beheld  the 
horrid  preparations.    Deep  holes  had  been  dug 
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in  the  earth,  filled  in  with  heated  stones,  and 
lined  with  green  leaves,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  victims  were  forced  to  sit,  tied,  trussed  to- 
gether hand  and  foot.  I  saw  the  executioners 
sharpening  their  bamboo  knives,  and  making 
ready  to  begin  the  slaughter,  as  coolly  and  me- 
thodically as  butchers  in  the  shambles.  I  could 
no  longer  endure  the  sickening  sight.  For  an 
instant,  indeed,  I  clutched  my  pistols,  half  re- 
solved to  avenge  if  I  could  not  prevent  the  out- 
rage. But  a  moment's  thought  convinced  me 
that  I  should  sacrifice  my  own  life  uselessly, 
and  probably  furnish  more  bodies  for  the  un- 
natural feast.  I  stopped  my  ears  and  rushed 
out  of  the  square ;  but  through  my  brain  rang 
the- shrieks  of  the  victims,  whose  slaughter  had 
now  commenced. 

,  Unconsciously,  and  half-stupefied,  I  had  taken 
the  way  in  the  direction  of  the  neighboring  isl- 
and of  Viwa,  the  principal  station  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. I  saw  a  slight  canoe  urged  through 
the  waters.  In  the  bow  stood  a  tall  chief, 
whom  I  recognized  to  be  Feranee,  one  of  the 
converts.  Not  many  years  ago  he  had  assisted 
in  the  murder  of  the  crew  of  a  French  vessel, 
in  memory  of  which  he  bore  this  name,  a  cor> 
mption  of  Fran^oise.  In  the  stem  were  two 
women  clothed  in  white.  They  were  the  wives 
of  Messrs.  Lyth  and  Calvert,  two  of  the  mission- 
aries at  Viw&.  They  had  heard  the  sound  of 
the  drums,  and  knew  but  too  well  what  it  por- 
tended. Their  husbands  were  absent  upon  a 
distant  island;  but  these  two  devoted  women 
hesitated  not  to  risk  their  own  lives  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  some,  at  least,  of  the  doomed 
victims. 


No  sooner  had  the  boat  touched  the  shore 
than  they  took  their  way  straight  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Tmioa.  To  enter  his  private  den  was 
as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth,  for  it  was 
tabooed  to  women.  I  hurried  on  in  advance,  en-  ^ 
tered  before  them,  and  took  my  station  beside 
a  pillar.  My  indecision  was  gone.  I  had  de- 
termined what  to  do.  I  covered  the  old  cannibal 
with  my  eye,  my  hand  grasping  the  revolver  in 
my  bosom. 

Scarcely  had  I  assumed  my  station  when  the 
two  women  entered,  preceded  by  Feranee,  each 
bearing  in  her  hand  an  ornamented  whalers  tooth 
as  a  present.  Tanoa  seemed  almost  stupefied 
with  amazement  and  anger  as  he  demanded, 
with  lowering  brow,  what  all  this  meant.  Fera- 
nee was  as  true  as  steel ;  and  replied  firmly,  that_ 
the  Christian  women  had  come  to  beg  the  lives 
of  the  victims  who  had  not  been  dispatched. 

Tanoa  was  too  much  astounded  to  reply  at 
once.  I  awaited  his  answer  with  breathless 
anxiety.  I  anticipated  nothing  but  a  signal  for 
the  women  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  The 
old  scoundrel  never  stood  so  near  death's  door 
as  at  that  moment,  and  never  will,  until  the 
very  instant  before  the  breath  leaves  his  body. 
I  had  him  covered  with  my  eye,  and  my  nerves 
were  as  firm  as  iron.  At  the  first  signal  I  would 
have  sent  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

At  length  he  said  : 

"  Ask  Navindee  if  it  be  good." 

The  messenger  departed.  Hours  seemed  com- 
pressed into  the  few  minutes  that  elapsed  before 
his  return. 

"  Vinakee — it  is  good" — was  the  answer  sent 
back  by  Navindee. 
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Tanoa  was  for  a  moment  undecided.  At 
length  he  snuffled  out : 

'*  The  dead  are  dead,  and  snail  be  eaten ;  the 
liTing  shall  live." 

Ten  had  already  been  put  to  death,  and  the 
fumes  from  their  roasting  bodies  filled  the  air. 
One  had  been  saved  by  the  wife  of  Thokombau, 
who  had  taken  a  &ncy  to  her  appearance.  These 
devoted  wtfmen  saved  the  lives  of  but  three ; 
and  conducted  them  to  their  canoe,  amidst  the 
clapping  of  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mbau, 
while  the  more  savage  tributaries  looked  on  in 
mute  wonder. 

In  a  few  days,  our  brig  made  its  appearance, 
and  I  left  the  Feejee  Islands  forever. 

Many  months  later,  at  Hong-Kong,  I  inci- 
dentally learned  what  had  in  the  mean  time 
transpired  on  the  islands.  The  heroic  conduct 
0  of  these  missionaries*  wives  has  probably  given 
the  death-blow  to  cannibalism  at  Mbau.  An 
English  man-of-war  arrived  there  soon  after  I 
left,  and  in  consequence  of  the  energetic  re- 
monstrances of  the  commander,  Thokombau 
promised  that  only  prisoners  of  war  should  be 
eaten.  More  could  not  at  once  be  gained.  "  It's 
all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  for  you  who  have  plenty 
of  bul'fia'kau  not  to  eat  bakola ;  but  we  have  no 
beef,  and  the  breasts  of  my  warriors  must  be 
the  graves  of  my  enemies." 

He,  however,  more  than  kept  his  promise. 
By  the  time  of  the  nett  great  presentation  of 
offiftrings  from  the  tributary  chiefs,  he  had  an 
abundance  of  prisoners  of  war,  yet  of  these  only 
two  or  three  suffered  the  usual  hXe,  and  it  was 
considered  doabtfiil  whether  he  was  aware  of 
the  fact  of  their  slaughter. 

Navindee  was  slain  in  battle  not  long  after  I 
lefl  the  Feejees.  Two  or  three  of  his  women 
were  strangled  upon  his  grave,  one  of  them  by 
the  hands  of  Thokombau  himself;  for  she  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  her  executioner,  as  her 
rank  authorized  her  to  demand  that  no  meaner 
hand  should  end  her  life. 

PhllHps  also  was  dead,  and  the  feud  in  Rewa 
thereby  came  to  an  end.  Only  one  of  his  wives 
was  put  to  death — a  thing  altogether  without 
precedent  in  Feejee  annals,  upon  the  death  of 
a  chief  of  his  rank. 

Thokombau,  in  the  mean  while,  seemed  to  be 
more  and  more  inclined  to  yield  to  the  influmice 
of  the  missionaries.  He  had  granted  them  per- 
mission to  settle  in  Mbau,  and  had  taken  them 
under  his  special  protection.  He  is  a  politic 
chief,  and  having  consolidated  his  power,  seemed 
inclined  to  preserve  it  by  diseouraging  the  old 
national  habits  of  predatory  warfare.  It  can 
not  be  long  before  the  Feejee  Islands  shall  be- 
come a  station  of  great  importance  in  the  inters 
course  that  must  take  place  between  California 
and  the  Oriental  nations.  The  wheels  of  steam- 
ers must  soon  flash  through  the  waters  of  their 
still  lagoons,  and  the  interior  mysteries  of  the 
islands,  hidden  till  now  fVom  civilised  eyes,  be 
laid  bare.  The  next  cruiser  in  search  of  the 
cannibals,  may  seek  for  them  in  vain  through 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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BY  JOHN  8.  C.  ABBOTT. 

TWO  hundred  years  ago,  one  mild  and  beau- 
tiful, spring  morning,  two  gorgeous  car- 
riages were  seen,  each  drawn  by  six  superb 
horses,  emerging  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  by 
the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Three  men  were  in  the 
first  carriage,  and  four  in  the  second.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  the  richest  costume  of  the 
court.  The  ringlets  of  their  immense  wigs  were 
flowing  over  their  shoulders,  as  all,  save  one,  sat 
with  plumed  hats  upon  their  knees.  One  alone 
rode  with  his  head  covered.  It  was  Louis  XIV. 
A  magnificent  escort  of  cavaliers  preceded  and 
followed  the  royal  equipage. 

The  king  was  youthful  and  vigorous,  and  yet 
an  expression  of  indescribable  sadness  over- 
spread his  countenance.  Satiated  with  pleasure, 
and  weary  of  the  world,  he  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  a  single  joy.  He  had  utterly  exhausted 
all  the  pleasures  which  the  magnificence  of  Ver- 
sailles could  afford.  Every  appetite  and  every 
passion  had  been  gratified  to  utter  satiety.  He 
was  now  emerging  from  the  city,  with  some, 
chosen  companions,  to  select  a  spot  of  obscurity 
and  retirement,  where  he  might  rear  for  himself 
an  humble  hermitage,  and  thus^  in  the  glooms 
of  the  cloister,  occasionally  find  refuge  from  the 
weariness  of  regal  life. 

Slowly  the  two  carriages,  enveloped  in  the 
gorgeous  escort,  ascended  the  hill  of  Loovienne, 
upon  which  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct  now  pre- 
sent themselves  so  conspicvously.  Louis,  with 
his  seven  companions,  alighted.  The  prospect 
spread  out  before  them  was  attractive  in  the  ez- 
treoie.  The  wide-spread  valley  of  the  Seine 
extended  all  arocfiid,  beautified  vrith  verdant 
fields,  floweiy  meadows,  and  majestic  forests. 
Steeples,  turrets,  chateaus,  and  villages  were 
profusely  interspersed  throughout  the  whole 
-landscape.  The  tranquilriver  meandered  through 
the  champaign  in  serene  loveliness.  As  Louis 
cast  his  eye  around  upon  the  enchanting  scene 
before  him,  his  conspamons  stood  by  hik  side, 
with  heads  uncovered,  in  respectful  silence.  At 
length,  apparently  thinking  aloud,  the  monaich 
said: 

"  It  is  not  the  site  for  a  palace  which  we  seek, 
nor  even  for  a  chateau.  We  want  a  hermitage 
wherein  to  expiate  our  sins ;  a  cottage  where 
we  may  dine  and  sleep  two  or  three  times  a 
year  in  silence  and  alone ;  a  cloister  where, 
weary  of  splendor  and  of  the  crowd,  we  'may 
enjoy  poverty  and  loneliness."  Pointing  to  a 
little  steeple,  emerging  from  the  embowering 
trees  in  a  narrow  dell,  he  inquired,  **  What  vil- 
lage is  thati"  **  It  is  Marly,"  was  the  reply. 
''  Well,"  rejoined  the  king,  "  Marly  pleases  me. 
I  wiU  there  build  my  cell" 

'*  Marly,"  one  of  the  courtiers  ventured  to 
remark,  **is  a  narrow,  deep,  repulsive  valley, 
surrounded  by  steep,  inaccessible  hills,  and 
flooded  with  marshes.  It  is  a  sink  for  all  the 
gutters  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  receptacle 
for  serpents,  carrion,  lixards,  and  frogs." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
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with  a  smile.  **  I  can  not  spend  money  in  this 
sink,  so  contracted  and  destitute  of  all  natural 
advantages.  I  can  only  cleanse  it,  and  build  a 
cottage  there.  I  am  weary  of  greatness  and  a 
crowd,  and  wish  ovily  for  Uttleness  and  solitude. 
I  could  not  have  chosen  better." 

The  valley  was  purchased  and  drained,  and 
the  king  commenced  his  cottage.  Whoever  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  undertake  building, 
knows  the  result.  It  is  the  same  story  the  world 
over.  New  plans  suggest  themselves.  Unfore- 
seen  capabilities  of  improven^nt  lead  captive  the 
reluctant  will.  Where  it  was  contemplated  to 
expend  but  hundreds,  thousands  have  vanished. 
'*  May  building  take  you !"  was  the  envenomed 
curse  with  which  a  rancorous  man  anathemat- 
ized his  foe. 

An  humble  dwelling  surrounded  by  a  simple 
garden  was  first  planned.  -  The  next  day,  lodg- 
ings for  the  guards  and  officers  of  the  household 
were  added.  Then  it  seemed  necessary  to  erect 
a  few  buildings  for  those  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  court  who  would  occasionally  accompany 
the  king  to  his  retreat.  But  with  a  court  there 
must  be  filtes  and  apartments  of  reception.  This 
involved  the  necessity  of  a  park.  A  park  re- 
quires fountains,  basins,  statues,  avenues,  and 
running  streams.  Thousands  of  hands  were 
now  employed,  and  uncounted  millions  of  money 
were  expended  in  converting  the  unsightly  marsh 
into  a  garden  of  Eden,  and  in  embellishing  it 
with  the  most  attractive  abodes  of  royalty.  Hills 
were  demolished  and  thrown  into  the  morass ; 
lakes  were  dug,  terraces  constructed,  cascades 
and  fountains  reared,  and  surrounded  with  the 
most  costly  chiselings  of  art. 

As  the  king  was  one  day  walking  through  the 
grounds  he  said,  *'  I  must  have  here  a  jet  d'ean, 
sixty  feet  high,  encircled  by  eight  smaller  foun- 
tains, and  we  will  have  a  river  flowing  through 
this  avenue." 


"  How,  Sire,"  exclaimed  the  architect,  *'  can 
we  have  a  river  here  1" 

"  There  is  the  water,"  replied  the  king,  point- 
ing to  the  Seine,  three  miles  distant,  and  flow- 
ing in  its  quiet  channel  five  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  Marly.  "  We  will  bring  the  river 
upon  this  mountain,  and  then  the  water  will 
descend  of  itself.  An  hundred  steps,  upon  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  will  produce  as  many  cas- 
cades. At  the  foot  we  will  have  an  immense 
basin  with  marble  and  bronze.  You  will  build 
two  conduit  houses,  and  an  aqueduct  with  thirty 
or  forty  arches,  and  three  vast  reservoirs.  The 
river  will  be  obedient  to  our  bidding.  As  to  the 
engines  which  are  to  raise  this  water  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  demand  them  of  the 
scientific  men  of  Europe."  The  engines  were 
constructed,  the  river  pumped  up,  and  the  mount- 
ain side  converted  into  a  foaming  cascade. 

"  We  must  have  a  forest,"  said  the  king,  one 
day ;  **  we  have  forgotten  to  plant  a  forest." 
Nothing  was  to  be  deemed  impossible  which  the 
king  required.  A  forest  of  fall-grown  gigantic 
trees  was  removed,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
from  a  great  distance.  Notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most care,  three-fourths  of  the  trees  died.  They 
were  immedi^ely  replaced  by  others.  But  the 
eflect  of  the  forest  did  not  answer  the  king*s 
expectations.  He  changed  his  mind,  and  thought 
that  an  expanded  sheet  of  water  would  be  pre- 
ferable. The  forest  was  therefore  dug  up  and 
thrown  away,  and  the  bed  of  a  lake  hollowed  out, 
where  dense  woods  and  picturesque  valleys  had 
been  constructed.  Gondolas,  with  silken  awn- 
ings and  crimson  penants,  freighted  with  beauty, 
floated  upon  the  mirrored  sur&oe  of  the  lake. 
But  still  the  lake  did  not  please  the  royal  eye. 
It  was  consequently  drained  at  the  command  of 
the  king.  The  trees  were  replaced,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  again  overshadowed  artifi- 
cial hills  and  vales. 
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In  this  way,  for  twenty  years,  Louis  XIV.  was 
squandering  measureless  sums  upon  Marly. 
The  revenues  of  the  empire  were  lavished  upon 
this  abode  of  voluptuousness.  The  millions  of 
the  toiling  people  were  doomed  to  ignorance,  to 
poverty,  and  to  a  life-long  wretchedness,  to  fur- 
nish the  means  for  this  extravagance.  Mothers, 
with  babes  upon  their  backs,  dragged  the  plow 
through  the  miry  fields.  Young  girls,  with  na- 
tive endowments  which,  cultivated,  might  have 
brilliantly  embellished  saloons  of  intelligence  and 
refinement,  brutalized  by  oppression,  toiled  bare- 
headed and  barefooted  in  sun  and  rain,  that  a 
licentious  king  might  enjoy  his  Marly.  It  is 
said  that  even  greater  sums  were  expended  upon 
the  palaces  and  the  grounds  of  Marly  than  upon 
those  of  Versailles.  Thus  the  kings  of  France 
•*  sowed  the  wind."  They  **  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind.** But  God,  in  his  mysterious  judgment, 
visited  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children. 

Marly  became  the  favorite  retreat  of  Louis 
XIV.  until  the  close  of  his  life.  None  but  es- 
pecial favorites  could  gain  an  entrance  to  those 
envied  haunts  of  royalty.  It  became  an  object 
of  the  most  engrossing  ambition  with  courtiers, 
nobles,  and  princes,  to  secure  an  invitation  to 
Marly.  The  day  before  the  king  was  about  to 
depart  from  Paris  or  Versailles  for  this  his  favor- 
ite palace,  all  the  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  ac- 
companying his  Majesty  defiled  in  the  morning 
before  him.  Each  one,  as  he  passed,  bowed  in 
profound  supplication,  saying,  in  imploring 
tones,  "Sirel  Marly  1"  Indescribable  was  the 
exultation  of  those  who  received  a  word  or  a 
gesture  of  assent.  Mortification  and  disgrace 
oppressed  the  heart  of  him  who  obtained  no 
reply.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in 
France  implored  this  honor,  in  vain,  their  whole 
lives  long.  And  yet  it  was  necessary  for  them,  not- 
withstanding innumerable  repulses,  to  persevere 
in  supplication.  The  proud  king  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  slaves  kneeling  before  him,  whom 
he  could  overwhelm  by  a  frown  or  enrapture 


by  a  smile.  If  any  courtier,  weary  of  repulse, 
neglected  to  appear,  at  the  appointed  time,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  suppliant,  he  incurred  hope- 
less disgrace.  In  the  emphatic  words — '*!  do 
not  know  that  man,'*  his  dismission  from  the 
court  was  announced.  Even  few  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  could  gain  access  to  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  Mariy. 

The  position  of  a  courtier  in  those  days  of 
despotism,  was  indeed  unenviable.  His  daily 
walk  was  in  the  midst  of  fearful  perils.  If  he 
offended  either  king  or  minister,  he  was  liable  to 
sudden  and  hopeless  arrest.  In  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  minions  of  tyrannic 
power,  bursting  his  doors,  seized  him  in  his  bed. 
Uncondemned,  untried,  unaccused,  he  was  con- 
signed to  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the  Bastile. 
From  those  damp,  dark,  cold  sepulchres  of 
stone  and  of  iron,  there  was  no  escape.  No 
voice  of  sympathy,  no  tones  of  affection,  no  ray 
of  hope,  could  penetrate  those  massive  walls. 
There  the  wretched  victim  lingered  in  all  the 
agony  of  a  living  burial,  till  oblivion  had  oblit- 
erated his  name,  and  till  death  came  tardily  to 
his  relief.  Awful  fate  !  First  to  be  buried  and 
then  to  die,  with  years  of  protracted  torture  to 
intervene.  The  Bastile !  Imagination  can  not 
compass  the  appalling  woes  its  gloomy  dungeons 
have  witnessed.  And  yet,  in  despotic  Europe, 
dungeons  as  gloomy,  as  merciless,  still  exist,  and 
hundreds  of  victims  now  languish  in  them  im- 
ploring the  relief  of  death. 

At  Marly  the  king  occasionally  deigned  to  lay 
aside  the  pomp  of  regal  state.  To  vary  the 
monotonyofhis  melancholy  life,he  condescended, 
at  times  to  associate  with  the  inmates  of  Marly 
like  an  ordinary  mortal.  Still  his  slightest  in- 
timation was  inexorable  law.  At  the  royal 
balls,  amidst  wine  and  wassail  and  bacchanalian 
songs,  infirm  and  gouty  octogenarians,  were  com- 
pelled to  hobble  with  affected  gayety,  through 
the  dance.  Ladies  once  young  and  beautiful, 
but  whose  sylph-like  gracefulness,  with  advanc- 
ing years,  had  expanded  into  unwieldy  rotund- 
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ity  of  figure,  were  forced  to  waddle  and  pani 
through  the  mazes  of  the  cotillion^  and  to  twirl 
in  asthmatic  suffocation  through  the  gjrrations 
of  the  waltz.  The  selfish  king  was  diverted  by 
those  contortions  which  would  but  have  sadden- 
ed a  lioble  spirit. 

Certain  laws  of  etiquette  held  their  way  at 
Marly,  as  elsewhere,  with  a  rele^less  power, 
which  seems  almost  incredible.  The  armies  of 
France  were  contending  against  the  armies  of 
Spain.  A  decisive  battle  was  expected.  One 
morning,  in  the  early  dawn,  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs,  was  hetfrd  galloping  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  up. the  avenue  of  Marly.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Villeroy,  a  courier  from  the  field  of 
battle,  bringing  tidings  of  victory  or  defeat. 

The  rumor  of  his  arrival  spread.     Every  one, 
the  king  included,  was  burning  with  impatience 
to  hear  the  news.     Etiquette,  however,  required 
that  the  courier  should  address  himself  to  the 
minister,  Chamillart,  who  alone  had  the  right  to 
inform  his  Majesty.     But  Chamillart  was  absent, 
to  be  gone  all  day.     The  intelligence  might  be 
of  such  moment  as  to  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion.    But  no  matter !     The  laws  of  etiquette 
must  not  be  violated.     Villeroy  concealed  him- 
self until  the  evening.     At  last  Chamillart  ap- 
peared, received  the  dispatches,  and  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  king.     The  battle  was  won. 
Napoleon  devoted  all  the  resources  of  France 
not  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  voluptuous  in- 
dulgence, but  to  increase  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  French  people.     He  gave 
orders  that  whenever  good  news  came,  if  he  were 
asleep  his  slumbers  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 
If  bad  news  came,  no  matter  how  great  might 
have  been  his  &tigue,  it  was  immediately  to  be 
communicated,  for  bad  news  would  admit  of  no  de- 
lay.    Louis  and  Napoleon  were  illustrious  kings, 
but  surely  there  was  diversity  in  their  greatness. 
One  of  the  sons  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  had  married  a  lady,  young,  joyous, 
fiill  of  animation  and  glee,  and  an  universal 
fevorite  with  all  at  Marly.     A  historian  of  that 
time  has  thus  described  her  peculiar  character. 
**  We  have  at  Marly  a  lovely  princess,  who  by 
her  grace,  and  peculiar  charms  of  manner  has 
secured  the  &vor  of  the  king,  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  of  Monseigneur  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.      In  private  she  throws  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  king,  seats  herself  in  his 
lap,  torments  him  with  all  sorts  of  badinages, 
examines  his  papers,  opens  and  reads  his  letters 
in  his  presence,  sometimes  in  spite  of  him,  and 
treats  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  the  same  way, 
with  this  extreme  freedom.     Not  a  word  against 
any  person  ever  escapes  her  lips.     She  is  gra- 
cious to  all,  ever  defending  others  as  often  as 
possible.     She  is  attentive  to  the  domestics  of 
the  king's  household,  not  disdaining  even  the 
most  humble,  kind  to  her  own  servants,  living 
with  her  ladies,  old  and  young,  as  a  friend,  and 
with  all  freedom.     She  is  the  soul  of  the  court, 
and  is  idolized  by  it.     All,  great  and  small,  are 
eager  to  please  her.     Wherever  she  is  present 
cheerfulness  and  gayety  are  diffused,  while  her 


absence  causes  general  despondency.  Her  ex- 
treme kindness  makes  her  infinitely  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  her  manners  attach  het  to  every  h««rt. ' ' 

Yet  one  m>  amiable,  and  so  generally  beloved, 
found  even  in  the  guarded  retreat  of  Mariy  on 
enemy,  and  an  assassin.  One  morning  as  the 
king  was  rising  from  his  bed,  his  physician  en- 
tered and  said,  **  Sire !  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
found  yesterday,  in  her  chamber,  a  box  of  Span- 
ish snuff.  She  took  a  pinch.  She  was  socm 
attacked  violently  with  fever,  and  is  this  morn- 
ing dangerously  sick.  We  fear  poison. "  Conrt- 
ly  etiquette  did  not  allow  the  king  to  manifest 
any  emotion.  The  monarch  of  France  was 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  all  the  ordinary  jojs 
and  griefii  of  mortals.  Two  days  after,  the  phy- 
sician again  entered  the  royal  apartment,  and 
with  diplomatic  formality  announced,  "  Sire !  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  is  dying !  Sire !  the  Duchesa 
of  Burgundy  is  deadl" 

Among  the  guests  privileged  to  enter  Marly, 
Grief  was  one  which  even  the  ro3ral  mandate 
could  not  exclude.  Death  stalked  through  those 
chambers  with  haughty  tread,  bidding  proud 
defiance  to  all 'efforts  to  bar  him  out.  Even 
upon  these  gilded  ceilings  was  inscribed  the 
sentiments, 

"  Sorrow  is  for  the  sons  of  men, 
And  weeping  for  earth's  daaghters.** 

Five  days  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  the  physician  again  entered  the  royal 
chamber.  A  peculiar  grief  darkened  his  feat- 
ures. He  attempted  to  speak.  But  his  lip 
trembled,  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  could  not  articulate  the  fearful  tidings,  which 
he  knew  would  pierce,  like  a  dagger,  the  heart 
of  the  king.  Then  regaining  composure,  he  said, 
**  Sire !  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  dying.  Sire ! 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  dead !  dead  of  poison." 

But  a  few  weeks  after  this,  Fagon,  the  cele* 
brated  court  physician,  entered  calmly  and  silent- 
ly the  chamber  of  the  king  and,  as  he  handed 
him  his  shirt,  murmured  in  his  ear,  **  Sire !  your 
son,  Monseigneur  the  dauphin,  met  a  iew  days 
ago  a  priest,  giving  the  viaticum  to  a  sick  person. 
He  dismounted  and  knelt.  Then  he  perceived 
that  the  sick  man  had  the  small  pox.  This 
morning  your  son  has  been  seized  by  the  same 
disease.**  The  king  struggled  against  his  grief^ 
and  beneath  the  mantle  of  etiquette  endeavored 
to  hide  his  anguish.  A  few  days  passed,  and 
Fagon  again  appeared.  **Sire!*'  said  he  in 
ominous  tones,  which  made  the  king  tremble  in 
every  nerve,  **  Monseigneur  the  dauphin  is  dying. 
Sire,  Monseigneur  the  dauphin  is  dead." 

The  father  triumphed  over  the  king.  Louis, 
bereaved  and  desolate,  in  a  swoon,  fell  lifeless 
upon  the  floor.  His  eye  was  blind  to  all  the 
beauty  of  Marly.  A  mighty  woe  over-rode  and 
crushed  his  joyless  heart.  Despair  now  reigned 
in  the  pavilion  of  Marly.  Louis,  childless,  in- 
firm, satiated,  weary,  utterly,  utterly  weary  of 
the  world,  wept  bitterly,  and  implored  death  to 
come  to  his  release.  Marly  was  shrouded  in 
mourning.  Requiems  wailed  through  its  sepul- 
chral groves,  and  sighed  and  moaned  amidst 
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its  fountains,  cascades,  statues  and  parterres. 
The  king  sat  alone  silent,  wretched,  through 
long,  long  days  of  gloom.  As  the  weary  hours 
of  the  sleepless  nights  lingered  away,  he  tossed 
upon  his  pillow,  dreading  the  darknese  and  dread- 
ing the  dawn ;  loathing  to  live  and  unable  to 
die.  Earth  can  present  no  picture  more  deso- 
late than  that  of  an  infirm  old  man,  who  has 


exhausted  every  sensual  joy,  who  has  violated 
and  outlived  all  friendships,  and  who,  in  his 
own  tumultuous,  agitated,  remorseful  spirit  can 
find  no  resources  of  consolation.  God  deals  in 
compensations.  The  king,  reclining  upon  the 
velvet  couches  of  Marly,  was  as  woe-stricken  as 
his  captive,  stretched  upon  his  pallet  of  straw, 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  the  Bastile. 


THE  BASTILE. 


And  now  came  the  dark  and  dismal  evening 
of  the  proud  monarch's  day.  Unloving  and  un- 
loved, dejected,  irritable,  soured,  he  wandered, 
a  disconsolate  spirit,  through  those  groves,  ave- 
nues, and  bowers,  from  which  joy  had  fled  for- 
ever. His  cheeks  were  pale  and  wan  with  woe 
His  steps  tottered  in  the  feebleness  of  soul- 
crushing  despair. 

**  Darker  and  dsrker  grows  the  path !  How  sad  to  Journey 

on 
When  hands  and  hearts,  which  gladdened  oora,  appear 

forever  gone. 
Some  cold  in  death,  and  some,  alas !  we  fkncied  could 

not  chUl, 
Living  to  self  and  to  the  world,  to  us  seem  colder  still. 
With  nioarnfUl  retrospective  glance  we  look  to  brighter 

years, 
And  more  and  more  our  hearts  confess  this  life  a  vale  of 

tears." 

Louis  was  now  alorUf  all  alone  in  the  world. 
The  joys  of  friendship  he  had  never  known. 
His  love  had  been  but  selfish  passion.  Passion 
was  now  dead.  He  had  no  sympathies  in  his 
own  heart  to  awaken  a  generous  emotion  of 
afifection  in  any  human  bosom.  The  nation  was 
now  impatient  for  the  old,  petulant,  gray-haired 
king  to  die.  The  gloom  of  the  dying  sadly  mars 
the  revelry  of  the  palace.  The  courtiers,  crav- 
ing the  gayeties  of  a  new  reign,  were  all  watch- 
ing with  eager  hope  the  arrival  of  the  inexora- 
ble summons.  One  day  the  world-worn  mon- 
arch, having  passed  an  hour  in  witnessing  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  utter  weariness  and  ex- 
haustion retired  to  his  bed.     The  glad  tidings 


spread  rapidly  that  he  was  about  to  die.  The 
fbreign  embassadors  with  indecent  haste,  trans- 
mitted the  intelligence  to  their  respective  courts. 
The  annojring  circumstance  soon  reached  the 
ear  of  the  proud  monarch.  Indignation  came 
as  a  tonic  to  his  exhausted  frame.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  die.  With  spasmodic  en^gy 
he  emerged  from  his  blankets,  dressed  himself 
in  his  military  costume,  girded  around  him  his 
sword,  and  descending  the  marble  steps  of  his 
palace,  with  the  strength  which  pride  and  rage 
could  give  to  his  tottering  limbs,  mounted  his 
horse  and  demanded  a  review  of  his  troops.  As 
the  brilliant  host  defiled  before  him,  in  front  of 
the  terrace  of  Marly,  for  four  hours  the  unyield- 
ing monarch  clung  to  his  saddle,  in  relentless 
struggle  against  the  king  of  terrors.  But  the 
all-conquering  foe  smiled  at  the  impotent  resist- 
ance of  his  victim.  The  king  was  vanquished, 
and  falling  powerless,  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  his  attendants.  They  conveyed  him  again 
in  helplessness  to  his  pillow.  The  einaciate 
cheek,  the  pallid  brow,  the  lustreless  eye,  and  the 
unnerved  limbs,  told  too  plainly  how  the  conflict 
must  terminate. 

Still  pride  retained  her  indomitable  sceptre  in 
that  heart,  whose  pulsations  were  every  hotir 
growing  more  faint  and  few.  The  king  padded 
his  emaciate  frame  with  pillows  to  give  an  aspect 
of  rotundity  and  strength  to  his  withered  form. 
His  pale  and  wasted  cheeks,  covered  with  rouge, 
bloomed  with  the  nnnaturml  hues  of  youih. 
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With  grotesque  exertions  he  strove  to  compel 
his  tottering  steps  into  the  firm  and  elastic  tread 
of  vigorous  years.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Slowly^  surely,  pitilessly,  disease  advanced. 
Fever  burned  in  his  veins.  Debility  paralyzed 
his  strength,  and  the  haughty  monarch  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  that  power  whom  no  oho 
may  resist.  But  he  could  not  die  at  Marly.  He 
was  taken  from  his  bed  and  borne  on  his  couch 
to  Versailles.  There  bitterly  did  he  suffer,  as  he 
groaned  and  wept  over  the  excesses  and  the 
crimes  of  his  misspent  life.  The  energies  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  he  had  squandered  in  de- 
bauchery. A  nation  cursed  his  ambition.  His 
regal  pride,  by  multiplying  wars,  had  filled  every 
cottage  with  mourning.  His  enormous  extrav^ 
agance  had  laid  upon  France  an  almost  instip- 
portable  burden  of  taxation.  Death  and  retri- 
bution were  near.  Remorse,  with  vulture  fangs, 
tortured  his  soul. 

**  Oh,  who  can  ten  what  days,  what  nights  he  spent 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  salllei»8,  shoreless  woe  !^ 

The  dying  hour  at  last  came.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing scene.  The  patriarchal  king,  77  years  of 
age,  was  bolstered  in  his  gorgeous  bed,  while 
his  long  gray  hair,  floated  in  a  profusion  of 
ringlets  upon  the  pillows,  which  were  scarcely 
more  white  than  was  his  pallid  face.  *'  Gentle- 
men,'* said  he,  in  tones  of  anguish  to  the  cour- 
tiers assembled  around  him,  **  I  desire  your 
pardon  for  the  bad  example  which  I  have  set 
you.  Farewell.  Forgive  me.  I  trust  that  you 
will  sometimes  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone.'* 
He  died,  and  was  carried  with  irreverent  haste, 
to  the  tombs  of  St.  Denis.  In  an  hour  he  was 
forgotten.  All  Fi^ce  was  filled  with  illumina- 
tions and  revelry  in  welcoming  a  new  sovereign 
to  the  throne.  To  thy  sceptre,  inexorable  Death, 
all  pride  and  power  must  yield  ! 

"  Earth  hath  hosts,  bat  thon  can*st  show, 

Many  a  mUHon  to  her  one. 
Through  thy  gates  tlie  ceaseless  low 

Hath  for  countless  years  rolled  on. 
The  mighty  grave  wraps  lord  and  slave. 

Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dare  come 

Witl^n  that  rcftige  home,  the  tomb.'* 

Louis  XV.  ascended  the  thfone.  Ho  visited 
Marly  but  twice  a  year.  In  the  months  of  May 
and  October  those  wide-extended  groves  re- 
sounded with  all  the  excitement  and  clamor  of 
the  chase.  Here  the  celebrated  Madame  du 
Barry  marshaled  her  merchantable  charms,  and 
proudly  reigned  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
both  king  and  court.  But  kingly  oppression  and 
pride  were  treasuring  up  wrath.  The  people, 
defrauded,  insulted,  were  accumulating  ven- 
geanccf.  The  French  Revolution,  that  darkest 
tragedy  in  the  annals  of  time,  came  with  its  re- 
tributory  reprisals,  and  maddened  misery  plung- 
ed and  rioted  with  blind  recklessness  through  all 
the  trophies  of  aristocratic  grandeur.  In  eight 
years  Louis  XV.  lavished  upon  his  fascinating 
fnvorite  ten  millions  of  dollars.  At'IaUt  the  cup 
was  full.  The  people,  ignorant,  degraded,  and 
vicious,  because  ignorant  and  degraded^  could  not 
and  would  not  endure  such  oppression  any 
longer.    Blouse  in  starvation  and  rage  regarded 


neither  glossy  ringlets,  nor  voluptuous  smiles, 
nor  sylph-like  form,  nor  graceful  attitude.  In 
the  gardens  of  Marly  the  beautiful  Delilah  was 
seized  by  the  mob,  and  dragged  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  of  Luciennes.  Shouts  of  ven- 
geance condemned  her  to  the  guillotine.  Ruda 
hands,  with  ruder  scissors,  dissevered  and  tore 
the  clustering  ringlets  from  her  brow.  Those 
enchanting  features,  and  that  almost  celestial 
form,  which  had  entranced  human  passion,  and 
beguiled  their  unfortunate  possessor  to  ruin, 
were  exposed  to  the  derision  of  drunken  men 
and  drunken  women  and  brutal  boys.  The  ex- 
ecutioner's cart  rumbled  over  the  pavement, 
bearing  the  victim  to  a  bloody  death.  She  wae 
frantic  with  terror.  Every  nerve  of  her  Irame 
was  strained  and  quivering  with  agony.  She 
shrieked  and  shrieked  in  wild  firensy.  The  crowd 
mocked  and  jeered.  **  Is  this  headsman^s  hur- 
dle," they  shouted,  "like  one  of  the  carriages 
of  Marly!"  "Will  you  find  the  block  of  the 
guillotine  as  sofl  as  the  downy  pillow  of  the 
king  ?*'  "  Did  you  learn  that  song  in  the  saloons 
of  royalty!"  "Life!  Ufe  !  life!"  sUU  shrieked 
the  wretched  woman,  in  delirious  terror.  The 
executioners  with  their  sinewy  arms  seized  her 
fragile  and  struggling  form.  Her  convulsive  re- 
sistance and  her  shrieks  of  agony  afibrded  them 
but  merriment.  They  bound  her  to  the  plank. 
The  glittering  ax  glided  through  its  groove.  Her 
cry  passed  away  into  the  gurgling  of  the  gush- 
ing blood.  Her  head  fell  into  the  basket.  The 
gory  trophy,  with  the  mutilated  trunk,  was  con- 
signed to  an  ignominious  burial.  Surely  the 
inmates  of  Marly  have  had  their  share  of  earthly 
woes. 

Marly  was  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  Maria  Antoinette.  It  was  Maria's 
greatest  pleasure  to  breakfast  en  dishabilU,  with 
her  intimate  friends,  upon  the  beautiful  terrace, 
watching  the  sun,  as  it  slowly  ascended,  late  in 
the  morning,  over  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irksome  than  the  incessant 
frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  They  are  no  less 
irksome  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  Tuileries, 
Versailles,  and  St.  Cloud,  than  in  residences 
more  plebeian  in  their  appointments.  The  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  same  trivial  gayeties  so 
exhausts  all  the  susceptibilities  of  enjoy ment, 
that  life  itself  becomes  a  burden. 

One  day  Maria  was  sitting  in  her  saloon^  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  weary  and  sad,  when 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  anxious  to  sug- 
gest some  new  pleasure,  timidly  inquired,  "  Has 
your  Majesty  ever  seen  the  sun  rise!"  "The 
sun  rise !"  exclaimed  Maria,  "  no,  never !  M'hat 
a  beautiful  sight  it  must  be.  What  a  romantic 
adventure !  We  will  go  to-morrow  morning !'! 
The  prosaic  king  preferred  his  pillow  to  his 
morning  drive.  A  few  hours  after  midnight  the 
queen,  with  a  mirthful  retinue,  left  the  palace 
of  Versailles  to  drive  to  the  lofty  eminence  of 
Marly,  there  to  witness  the  sublime  spectacle. 
The  freak  seemed  so  strange  and  mysterious, 
that  it  was  noised  through  Paris,  and  gave  rise 
to  an  insulting  ballad  against  the  queen,  which 
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Contributed  not  a  little  to  the  OTerthrow  of  the 
monarchy  of  France; 

The  day  of  vengeance  finally  came.  A  blacker 
cloud  never  engloomed  earth's  horizon.  An  ex- 
asperated people,  maddened  by  oppression,  rose 
m  blind  indiscriminating  rage,  to  hurl  king  and 
noble  to  the  dust  The  mobs  of  Paris — gaunt 
and  frenzied  men,  brutal  and  haggard  women — 
iwarmed  from  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and 
rolled,  a  turbid  inundation  of  ruin,  through  the 
avenues  arfd  the  saloons  of  Marly.  The  sturdy 
smith,  with  ]ponderous  sledge-hammer,  dashed 
Venus  and  Diana  and  all  the  Graces  from  their 
marble  pedestals.  The  priceless  statuary,  which 
had  enchanted  all  beholders,  was  smitten  into 
shapeless  fragments.  All  the  rich  furnishings 
of  these  voluptuous  saloons,  mirrors,  paintings, 
sofas,  couches,  and  regal  plate,  were  thrown  from 
the  windows  and  tossed  upon  bonfires,  around 
which  starvation  and  beggary  danced  and  shriek- 
ed. The  demon  of  ruin  swept  through  the  halls. 
Desolation  commenced  her  reign  in  palace  and 
park  and  bower. 

For  many  yeari  the  dilapidated  property,  the 
impressive  mausoleum  of  departed  royalty,  re- 
mained silent  and  deserted.  The  National  As- 
sembly in  vain  sought  for  a  purchaser.  At  last 
a  man  ventured  to  buy  it  for  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory. The  noise  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom, 
and  the  voices  of  the  workmen,  were  heard 
where  courtiers  had  trod  softly,  and  where  the 
viol  and  the  lute  had  breathed  their  harmonies 
into  voluptuous  ears.  But  the  manufacturer 
fiuled.  The  regal  pavilions  crumbled  into  heaps 
of  ruins.  The  trees  of  the  park  were  cut  down 
for  fuel.  Marly  was  no  more.  Its  beauty  had 
descended  into  a  tomb  from  whence  there  could 
be  no  resurrection. 

The  tourist  now,  with  pensive  emotions,  loit- 
ers through  the  spacious  and  solitary  grounds, 
and  wonders  that  the  magnificence  of  Marly 
could  have  so  suddenly  and  so  entirely  disap- 
peared. Dilapidated  and  crumbling  walls,  stag- 
VoL.  VII.— No.  40.— Hh 


nant  pools  of  water,  fragments  of  marble,  ruin, 
abandonment,  death,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn, 
and  proclaim  the  emptiness  and  the  vanity  of  life. 
The  palace  of  Versailles  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  aJmost  incredible  sum  of  two  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  And  yet  those  who  compared 
the  two  chateaus  of  Marly  and  Versailles  in  the 
noon-day  of  their  splendor,  assert  that  Marly 
was  more  perfect  in  its  proportions,  more  taste- 
fill  in  its  adornments,  more  varied  in  its  attrac- 
tions, and  more  luxurious  in  its  appurtenances, 
than  its  proud  neighbor,  whose  traditionary 
splendor  still  astonishes  the  world.  Portions  of 
the  extended  estate  have  recently  been  purchas- 
ed, and  villas  and  villages  have  sprung  up  in 
secluded  retreats,  which  once  echoed  only  to  the 
transient  revelry  of  kings  and  courtiers. 

Alexander  Dumas,  wandering  one  day,  among 
the  deserted  eminences  of  Marly,  came  to  a  very 
beautiful  hill,  called  Monte  Cl^sto.  Admiring 
its  capabilities,  he  immediately  purchased  it, 
and  said  to  his  architect,  "You  will  build  me 
here  a  chateau  in  the  style  of  the  Restoration, 
and  a  Gothic  chatelet,  with  two  pavilions  at  the 
entrance,  and  an  English  park  around  them.*' 

**  Sir !"  replied  the  architect,  "  the  soil  is  too 
clayey  to  support  the  foundations.** 

"  You  will  dig  then  to  the  gravel,^'  replied  the 
author,  whose  genius  had  filled  his  purse, "  where 
you  will  construct  the  foundation  arches." 

"  That  will  cost  you,"  the  architect  rejoined, 
**  forty  thousand  dollars.** 

"  No  matter  if  it  cost  eighty  thousand,**  was 
the  proud  reply. 

As  by  enchantment  the  chateau  rose  in  pic- 
turesque beauty.  **  Here  is  water,**  said  the 
opulent  author,  in  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  **  I 
wish  for  a  lake,  and  a  river  circling  around  a 
Gothic  pavilion.  It  is  my  desire  to  reside  upon 
an  island,  which  shall  be  called  the  Isle  of  Monte 
Christo.**  It  w^s  a  dream  of  romance.  And 
now  the  successful  and  wealthy  author,  residea 
upon  his  artificial  island,  in  a  degree  of  spieudor 
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which  the  proud  monarch  might  almost  have 
envied.  Marly,  with  its  regal  pageantry  has 
passed  away  forever.  The  repuhlic  of  letters 
has  triumphed  over  the  aristocracy  of  birth. 

In  France  the  palace  now  remains  but  the 
memorial  of  past  monarchical  grandeur.  The 
triumphant  success  of  the  American  Republic 
has  shaken  the  foundations  of  society  in  France. 
There  can  be,  hereafter,  in  that  restless  land,  no 
king  or  emperor  seated  upon  a  stable  throne. 
And  yet  the  history  of  the  past  is  so  blended 
with  t'  ^    *  -•-    pjijgpni,  that  many, 

many  ire  there  can  be  in 

Franc(  nd,  healthy,  and  per- 

maner  no.    No  human  wis- 

dom o  s  convulsive  throes. 

The  ii  lited  States  can  ex- 

claim de,  *'  Our  lines  have 

fallen  :es.    Surely  we  have 

a  goodly  heritage.**  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a 
wide  ditch  for  the  armies  of  Europe  to  leap. 
From  them  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  sa- 
bred ness  of  the  vote  is  universally  recognized  in 
our  land.  Eaich  passing  year  deepens,  in  every 
American  bosom,  the  appreciation  of  the  rich 
legacy  which  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us. 
The  millions  of  money,  uncounted  and  uncount- 
able, which,  in  other  lands,  have  been  squan- 
dered in  wars,  and  which  have  been  lavished  in 
rearing  palaces  for  proud  kings  and  haughty 
nobles,  we  are  expending  in  constructing  rail- 
roads and  canals — in  rearing  gorgeous  cities 
and  beautiful  villages — in  whitening  all  seas 
with  the  sails  of  a  prosperous  commerce,  and 
in  causing  a  boundless  wilderness  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  is  not  national  vanity  which  asserts  that 
in  America  man  is  moving  with  strides  unknown 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  the  rev- 
enues of  empires  and  the  toil  of  ages  have  been 
lavished  upon  kings  and  nobles.  The  wealth 
of  our  country  has  been  expended  in  rearing 
homes  of  comfort,  of  intelligence,  of  beauty  for 
the  people.  It  is  reported  that  the  annual  salary 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  exceeds  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
lives  frugally  upon  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  White  House  at  Washington,  the 
modest  yet  ample  mansion  of  our  chief  magis- 
trate, has  cost  perhaps  some  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  One  only  of  the  innumerable  pal- 
aces of  France,  Versailles,  cost  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Its  grounds  have  embraced 
thirty-two  thousand  acres.  It  requires  three 
hundred  servants  to  keep  the  palace  in  order, 
even  "when  uninhabited.  And  this  is  but  one 
of  the  many  extravagant  residences  of  the  French 
kings.  There  -are  Fontainebleau,  the  Tuileries, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Elysee,  the  Louvre,  St. 
Cloud,  Blois,  Compeigne,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more,  which  have  cost  millions  which  can 
not  be  counted.  This  enormous  splendor  has 
been  wrested  from  the  toil  of  the  poor  peasants. 
They  have  consequently  been  compelled  to  eat 
black  bread,  and  to  live  in  thatched  huts,  and  their 
daughters  have  toiled,  barefooted  in  the  fields. 


The  United  States,  to  protect  its  widely  ex- 
tended frontier,  has  a  standing  army  of  about 
twelve  thousand  men.  France  has  a  standin|^ 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  When  we 
consider  the  arms,  fortifications,  barracks,  food, 
clothing,  ammunition,  horses,  which  this  enor- 
mous armament  requires,  the  average  expense 
can  not  be  probably  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  for 
each  man.  This  makes  an  expense  of  182,500,000 
dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  army  alone. 
If  there  are  eight  millions  of  voters  in  France, 
an  average  tax  of  twenty  dollars  must  be  im- 
posed upon  every  voter  to  support  merely  this 
army. 

Each  year  in  France  eiglUy  thousand  young 
men,  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  are  drafted 
lor  the  standing  army.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
is  one  half  of  all  the  young  men  who  annually 
arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  for  seven  years.  During  this 
time  they  are  withdrawn  from  all  the  pursuits 
of  useful  industry,  and  learn  absolutely  nothing 
but  to  shoulder  a  musket.  Then,  unfitted  for 
any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  and  debased 
by  all  the  pollutions  of  the  camp,  they  are  dis- 
persed to  disseminate  ignorance  and  crime.  In 
most  of  the  other  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  matters  are  at  least  equally  bad.  It  is 
not  possible  for  nations  adopting  such  princi- 
ciples  of  political  economy,  long  to  compete 
with  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  Mariy,  no  Versailles,  no  Tuileries 
or  St.  Cloud  or  Fontainebleau.  God  grant  ihat 
we  may  never  have.  But  our  land  is  filled  with 
intelligent  and  energetic  men  and  women.  Our 
tillers  of  the  soil  are  &rmers,  not  peasants,  men 
who  read  and  think.  Our  mechanics  are  patriots 
and  statesmen.  Our  homes  are  beautified  with 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  still  more  highly 
embellished  by  the  graces  and  the  virtues  of  oar 
sons  and  daughters.  The  American,  in  every 
other  land,  feels  that  he  is  a  pilgrim  and  an  exile. 
His  thoughts  turn  proudly  from  the  thatcbed 
huts  of  the  peasants  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  from  the  humble 
homes  of  the  peasantry  even  in  beautiful,  happy 
England,  to  the  comfortable  and  tasteful  farm- 
houses, the  smiling  villages,  and  the  embowered 
cities  of  our  own  land. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

ECKMUHL  AND  THE  CAPTURE  OP  VIENNA. 

THERE  are  some,  even  in  liberty-loying 
America,  who  still  defend  the  cause  of  those 
banded  kings,  by  whom  Napoleon  was  finally 
crushed.  But  their  number  is  daily  diminish- 
ing. The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
generous  sympathies  of  an  intelligent,  unpreju- 
diced people  will,  with  unanimity,  respond  to 
the  great  advocate  of  republican  equality.  Amer- 
ica taught  France  to  hunger  for  liberty.  Wash- 
ington in  the  new  world,  and  Napoleon  in  the 
old,  were  struggling  alike  against  aristocratic 
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usurpation.*  Napoleon,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, fell,  contending  heroically  to  the  last.  The 
barrier  of  the  ocean  alone  rescued  Washington 
from  a  similar  doom.  Had  he  perished  upon 
the  scafioid,  *^a  hoary  headed  traitor,*'  as  he 
was  then  called,  and  had  his  confederates  been 
shot  as  rebels,  it  is  instructive  to  reflect  upon 
the  position  which  Washington  would  now  have 

*  *'  The  great  ^HMrt Ions  Pfhich  the  historian  will  have 
to  decide  in  formiof  a  judgment  ef  Napoleon,  seem  to  ua 
to  be  first,  wtaetlier  he  waa  right  in  taking  it  for  granted 
that  a  republic  in  France  was  impracticable ;  secondly, 
whether  the  situation  of  France  actually  required  that 
development  of  the  military  spirit  which  Napoleon  so 
completely  efeeted :  and,  thirdly,  whether  Napoleon  waa 
obliged  to  eoncentrate  the  whole  government  in  himaeir. 
If  this  growth  of  the  mUitary  spirit  was  neceasar}-,  that 
ia  to  say,  if  Napoleon  could  not  prevent  it  in  exiating  eir- 
cumatancea ;  and  if  it  were  even  advisable  to  promote  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  evil  ofthe  kMS  of  national 
independence ;  and  if  the  concentration  ofthe  whole  gov- 
ernment in  himaelf  was  required  to  avert  internal  dissen- 
aiona,  and  all  the  miseries  following  from  them,  insecurity 
of  justice,  property  and  person,  then  the  neeemrUy  it  to  be 
deplored,  not  the  mdwidual  to  be  condemned.  A  proper 
estimate  of  Napoleon's  character  depends  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  these  points,  which  will  require  great  study, 
eomprehensiveneaa  of  view,  and  aagacity,  with  a  aense 
of  justice  unbiased  by  libels  or  panegyric.  One  remark, 
however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  make,  that  Napoleon 
can  not  be  said  to  have  aboliahod  reptibtican  liberty,  as  it 
did  not  in  Act  exist  when  he  took  the  reins  of  government. 
Republican  forms,  indeed,  had  been  presented  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  they  had  no  living  principle.  The  government 
had  always  been  essentially  concentrated  in  Paris. 
Equslity  had  been  eflected.  but  liberty  remained  to  be  es- 
tablished. Until  the  former  was  properly  secured,  the 
latter  could  have  no  aulScient  basis.  It  was  expected, 
and  still  is  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  that  he  ahonld 
have  beaten  foreign  enemies,  qoeded  civil  dissensions, 
pfot  a  stop  to  anarchy,  establiahed  justioe  and  public  con- 
idence,  counteracted  eonapiraciea,  recalled  the  emigrants, 
TG-estsblished  the  church,  and  yet  have  left  perfect  liberty 
to  all  \"— Encyclopedia  Americana,  Article  Napoleon. 


occupied  in  the  pages  of  the  caressed  historians 
of  Buckingham  Palace.* 

Austria  had  now  on  the  march  an  army  of 
500,000  men  to  crush  *'  the  child  and  the  cham- 
pion of  democratic  rights.'*  With  nearly  200,000 
highly  disciplined  troops  the  Archduke  Charles 
had  crossed  the  Inn.  Napoleon,  embarrassed 
by  the  war  in  Spain,  could  not  oppose  these 
forces  with  equal  numbers.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, by  superior  skill  in  combinations,  to  be 
able  successfully  to  meet  his  foes.  Napoleon 
was  at  St.  Cloud,  when  the  tidings  arrived  that 
the  territory  of  his  ally  was  invaded.  It  was 
late  at  night.  In  an  hour  he  was  in  his  carriage. 
His  faithful  Josephine  sat  by  his  side.  He  trav- 
eled day  and  night  until  he  reached  Strasbourg. 
Here  he  left  Josephine.  He  then  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  pressed  on  with .  the  utmost  speed 
toward  the  head-quarters  of  his  army.  In  his 
rapid  passage  he  supped  one  night  at  the  hous^ 
jof  a  ranger  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  It 
was  one  of  the  very  interesting  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  invariably 
made  it  a  point  to  converse  with  the  owner  of 
every  house  at  which  he  had  to  alight.  He 
asked  this  worthy  man  a  variety  of  questions 
concerning  his  family,  and  learned  that  he  had 


*  We  would  advise  every  i ntelligent  reader,  who  wiahes 
to  see  how  strong  a  case  can  be  made  out  agamst  popular 
rights  and  republican  equality;  to  turn  to  the  History  of 
Europe,  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Even  those  wbo  dis- 
sent entirely  flrom  his  prineiples,  will  be  charmed  wHh 
the  unallteted  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  the  gentle- 
manly tone  of  hia  address,  and  the  glowing  eloquence  of 
his  periods.  He  la  immeasurably  the  most  efficient  ad- 
vocate of  aristoeratic  uanrpation  the  world  his  yet  pro- 
duoed.  His  labors  are  appreciated  by  those  whoae  caose 
he  ao  cordially  eapooses.  The  Court  of  St.  Jamea  smiles 
gratefully  upon  him,  and  haa  conferred  upoii  him  the 
well-earned  reward  of  a  Baronetcy. 
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an  only  daughter  whd  waa  of  age  to  many,  but 
that  he  had  no  fortune  to  give  her.  The  Em- 
peror conferred  upon  this  young  lady  a  hand- 
some dowry.  Again  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
pressed  on  his  way,  having,  as  usual,  left  a 
blessing  beneath  the  roof  which  had  sheltered 
him. 

It  was  late  in  the  hours  of  the  night  when 
Napoleon,  without  guards,  aids,  or  stafl*,  arrived 
at  Dillengen.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  who  had 
6ed  .before  the  invaders,  from  Munich,  his  cap- 
ital, was  sc^ouming  in  this,  his  rural  palace. 
Not  expecting  the  Emperor,  he  had  retiredtto 
reet.  -He  immediately  rose  to  meet  Napoleon. 
For  an  hour  they  conversed  very  earnestly  to- 
gether. "  In  fifteen  days,*'  said  Napoleon,  "  I 
will  free  your  country  from  the  invaders,  and 
restore  you  to  your  capital."  It  was  a  bold 
promise.  He  could  by  no  possibility  assemble 
more  than  200,000  men  to  encounter  the  500,000 


arrayed  against  him.*    After  a  hurried  inter- 

*  Tbe  fbrces  which  Napoleon  had  raised  for  this  widely 
extended  conflict,  are  thus  given  by  M.  Chanvet.  In  Po- 
land 18,000,  conunanded  by  Bemadocte ;  in  Saxony  11,000. 
under  Gratien;  in  Weetphalia  15,000,  under  King  Je- 
rome. The  main  army  consisted  of  tbe  division  of 
Lannee,  15,000 ;  that  of  Davoust,  45,000 ;  that  of  Mas- 
sena,  90,000;  that  ofLeibbre,  30,000 ;  that  of  Yandamroe. 
80,000.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  fVimiahed  him 
with  13,000  men.  Eugene,  the  King  of  Italy,  had  45,000 
under  his  command.  Mannoot  was  in  Dalmatia  at  the 
bead  of  15,000.  Dispersed  through  these  various  corps 
there  were  500  pieces  of  artillery.  This  makes  a  total  of 
387,000  .men.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  state  with 
precision  the  fbrees  engaged  in  these  vaA  campaigns. 
No  two  historians  give  the  eame  numbers.  Alison  enu- 
merates the  French  srmy  qfGemumy  at  385,000.  Of  these, 
he  says,  *«at  least  100,000  had  not  yet  arrived.  StUI 
140,000  French  troops  and  60,000  of  the  Confederation 
might  be  relied  on  for  active  operations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube.*'  Napoleon  had  at  the  same  time  an  army 
of  300,000  in  Spain.  The  mind  which  could  grasp  such 
interests,  and  guide  such  enormous  combinations,  most 
i  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  mould. 
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view  of  but  an  hour,  the  King  of  Bavaria  re- 
turned to  his  pillow.  Napoleon  again  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloped  forty  miles  farther  to 
Donauworth.  He  immediately  assembled  his 
officers  around  him,  and  by  hasty  interrogations 
soon  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  two  armies. 
He  was  astounded  at  the  perilous  position  in 
which  his  troops  were  placed. 

Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  vast 
numerical  superiority  of  his  foes.  He  knew 
that  his  army,  if  divided,  could  be  easily  over- 
whelmed by  resistless  numbers.  He  had  ac- 
cordingly enjoined  it  upon  Berthier,  upon  the 
first  hostile  movement  of  the  enemy,  to  concen- 
trate all  his  forces  either  at  Ratisbon  or  at  Don- 
auworth. To  his  utter  consternation,  he  found 
that  Berthier,  seized  with  the  insane  idea  of 
stopping  the  advancing  Austrians  at  all  points, 
had  widely  dispersed  his  battalions.  Had  the 
Archduke  Charles  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  Napoleon,  he  could  have  crushed  the 
French  at  a  blow.  Napoleon  was  utterly  amazed. 
In  breathless  haste  he  dispatched  officers  in 
every  direction  on  their  fleetest  horses,  counter- 
manding all  the  orders  of  Berthier,  and  directing 
every  corps  to  make  immediate  and  the  most 
desperate  efforts  for  concentration.  Davoust 
and  Massena  were  separated  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  each  other.     He  wrote  to  Ber- 


thier, '*  What  yon  have  done  appears  so  strange, 
that  if  I  was  not  aware  of  your  friendship,  I 
should  think  you  were  betraying  me.  Davoust 
is  at  this  moment  more  completely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Archduke,  than  of  myself/'  **  You 
can  not  imagine,"  said  Napoleon  afterward,  '*  in 
what  a  condition  I  found  the  army  on  my  ar- 
rival, and  to  what  dreadful  reverses  it  was  ex- 
posed, if  we  had  had  to  deal  with  an  enterpris- 
ing enemy."  To  Massena,  at  Augsbourg,  he 
wrote,  '*  Leave  all  the  sick  and  fatigued,  with 
two  German  regiments  to  protect  them.  De- 
scend toward  the  Danube  in  all  haste.  Never 
have  I  had  more  need  of  your  devoted  c^o/,  aC" 
tivily,  and  spted  r  To  Davoust  he  wrote,  **  Quit 
Ratisbon  immediately.  Leave  there  a  regiment 
to  defend  the  town.  Ascend  the  Danube  with 
your  division  of  the  army.  Break  down  the 
bridge  at  Ratisbon  so  effectually  as  to  prevent 
its  being  repaired.  Move  cautiously,  but  reso- 
lutely, between  the  river  and  the  mass  of  the 
Austrians.  Beware  of  running  any  risk  of  per- 
mitting your  troops  to  come  to  any  engagements 
previously  to  joining  me  in  the  environs  of 
Abensberg." 

The  whole  French  army  was  instantly  in  mo- 
tion. A  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  ensued. 
Napoleon  seemed  to  be  every  where  present. 
His  troops  were  every  where  victorious.   These 
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varied  movements,  by  which  Napoleon  concen- 
trated his  army,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  so  nu- 
merous and  so  advantageously  posted,  have  ever 
been  considered  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  annals  of  war.  In  three  days  he  had 
ninety  thousand  men  drawn  up  before  him. 
During  these  three  days,  in  desperate  battles 
which  had  transpired,  the  Austrians  had  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Archduke  Charles,  not  a 
littte  disheartened  by  these  reverses,  had  con- 
centrated at  Eckmuhl  an  army  one  hundred 
thousand  strong.  A  decisive  action  was  now 
inevitable.  Napoleon  thus  addressed  his  troops, 
"  Soldiers  !  The  territory  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  has  been  violated.  The  Austrian 
general  supposes  that  we  are  to  fly  at  the  sight 
of  his  eagles,  and  abandon  our  allies  to  his 
mercy.  I  arrive  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
in  the  midst  of  you.  Soldiers !  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  your  bayonets,  when  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  arrived  at  my  bivouac  in  Moravia. 
You  heard  him  implore  my  clemency,  and  swear 
an  eternal  friendship.  Conquerors  in  three  wars, 
Austria  has  owed  every  thing  to  our  generosity. 
Three  times  she  has  perjured  herself!  Our 
former  successes  are  our  guarantee  for  our  fu- 
ture triumphs.  Let  us  march,  then,  and  at  our 
aspect,  let  the  enemy  recognize  his  conquerors." 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April,  Savary  an- 
nounced to  Napoleon  the  safe  arrival  of  Davoust. 
He  found  the  Emperor  in  a  rude  room,  stretched 


upon  a  wooden  bench,  his  feet  close  to  a  heated 
stove,  and  bis  head  resting  on  a  soldier's  knap- 
sack. He  was  carefully  studying  a  map  of  the 
country.  Delighted  with  the  intelligence,  he 
leaped  upon  his  horse  and  galloped  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bivouacs  of  the  troops.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria,  and  a  few  of  his  gen- 
erals accompanied  the  Emperor.  Napoleon, 
gratified  with  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the 
Prince  Royal  displayed,  tapped  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said : 

*'  Well,  Prince  Royal,  if  you  uphold,  in  this 
manner,  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
when  your  turn  comes  to  reign,  these  gentle- 
men will  never  desert  you.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  should  remain  at  home,  they  will  all  follow 
your  example.  From  that  moment  you  may  bid 
farewell  to  your  kingdom  and  to  glory.*'  * 


*  On  the  1 8th  Napoleon  wrote  to  Masaena,  '*  It  !•  In- 
dispensable that  Oudinot  with  his  corps  and  your  three 
other  divisions,  with  your  cuirassiers  and  cavalry,  should 
sleep  at  Pfaflenhofen  to-morrow  night.  Those  in  the  rear 
should  do  their  utmost  to  reach  Aschs,  or  at  least  get  on 
as  Tar  as  they  can  on  the  road  fl-om  Augebourg  to  Aschs. 
One  word  will  explain  to  you  the  urgency  of  aflkirs. 
Prince  Charles  with  80,000  men  debouched  yesterday 
flrom  Landshut  on  Ratisbon.  The  Bavarians  contended 
the  whole  day  with  his  advance-guard.  Orders  have  been 
dispatched  to  Davoust  to  move  with  60,000  in  the  direc-' 
tion  or  Neuatadt,  where  he  will  form  a  junction  with  the 
Bavarians.  To-morow  (19th)  all  your  troops  who  can  be 
mustered  at  POnfTenhofen,  with  the  Wurtembergers,  a 
division  of  cuirassiers,  and  every  man  you  can  collect, 
ahould  be  in  a  condition  to  Tall  upon  the  rear  of  Prince 
Charles.    A  single  glance  must  show  you  that  never  was 
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Napoleon  slept  a  few  hours  in  his  chair.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  was  marshal- 
ing his  hosts  for  the  battle.  A  dense  fog  en- 
veloped the  rural  scene  which  was  soon  to  be 
drenched  with  blood.  Upon  the  fertile  plain  of 
£ckjmihl,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  quietly 
sleeping,  unaware  of  their  impending  peril. 
The  military  science  of  Napoleon  was  guiding 
from  various  points  upon  them,  ninety  thousand 
troops  flushed  with  victory.  The  mild,  warm 
«un  of  a  pleasant  April  day  rose  over  the  hiOs 
and  dispelled  the  vapor.  The  green  valley  re- 
posed before  the  eye,  in  surpassing  loveliness. 
Verdant  meadows,  winding  streams,  gairdens, 
villages,  and  rural  mansions  embowered  in  trees, 
presented  an  aspect  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Banners  were  silently  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
The  white  tents  of  the  Austrians  profUsely 
sprinkled  the  plain.  The  gleam  of  polished 
armor,  flashed  through  the  osiers  and  willows, 
which,  fringing  the  stream,  were  just  bursting 
into  leaf.  Innumerable  steeds  were  quietly 
cropping  the  fresh  herbage.  To  the  eye  it  was 
a  perfect  scene  of  peace  and  beauty.  But  the 
demon  of  war  was  there  to  transform  it  into  the 
most  revolting  aspect  of  misery  and  blood.   ^- 

As  the  various  divisions  of  the  French  army 
arrived  upon  the  heights  which  commanded  the 
plain,  they  involuntarily  paused  and  gazed  with 
admiration  upon  the  varied  and  beautiful  spec- 
tacle. The  clangor  of  approaching  battle  now 
filled  the  air.  Trumpets  sounded.  Martial  bands 
poured  forth  their  soul-stirring  peals.  Artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  all  were  in  movement  to  take 
position  for  the  fight.  Squadrons  of  horse 
swept  the  fleld.  Not  a  cannon  or  a  musket  was 
fired  before  noon.  Both  parties  were  as  peace- 
fully employed  in  taking  their  positions,  as  if 
engaged  in  a  holiday  review.  The  sun  was  in 
the  meridian,  when  the  first  shot  was  flred.  It 
was  the  signal  for  the  burst  of  such  a  roar  of 
battle,  as  even  this  war-desolated  globe  has  sel- 
dom witnessed.  The  awful  sublimities  of  the 
scene  impressed  those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  the  horrors  of  war.  The  military  genius 
of  Napoleon,  was  never  more  conspicuous,  than 
on  this  day.  The  various  divisions  of  his  army, 
guided  by  the  highest  teachings  of  military 
science,  appeared  upon  the  field  with  all  the 
unembarrassed  precision  of  the  movements  of  a 


more  pressing  occasion  for  diligence  and  activity  than  at 
present.  With  60,000  good  troops  Davoost  may  indeed 
make  head  against  the  Archduke,  hut  1  consider  Prince 
Charles  ruined  without  resource,  if  Oudlnot  and  your 
three  divisions  are  on  his  rear  before  daybreak  on  the  19th, 
and  yon  inspire  the  soldiers  with  all  they  should  foel  on 
so  momentous  an  occasion.  In  the  18th,  I9th,  and  30th 
the  whole  alTairs  of  Germany  will  be  decided.**— Sav.  voJ. 
Iv.  51,  52. 

Again  at  noon  of  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Massena, 
*•  Prince  Charles,  with  his  whole  army,  was  this  morning 
a  day*8  march  fVom  Ratisbon.  Davoust  has  evacuated 
Ratisbon  to  move  upon  Neustadt.  I  look,  therefore,  for 
an  aflkir  every  moment.  Every  thing  will  be  cleared  up 
to-day.  The  moments  are  precious.  The  hours  roust  be 
counted.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  of  such  rabble  as 
you  have  defoatcd  this  morning  should  be  easily  disposed 
of  by  six  thousand  of  our  people."— Pelbt,  i.  285, 286. 


game  of  chess.     For  five  hours,  the  carnage 
continued. 

The  sun  was  now  dieclining.  The  enemy  be* 
gan  to  falter.  The  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
had  been  held  in  reserve,  impatiently  waiting 
the  order  for  its  resistless  charge.  Encased  in 
helmets  and  breast-plates  of  glittering  steel  and 
mounted  on  steeds  of  enormous  power,  these 
squadrons,  which  had  never  yet  moved  but  with 
the  sweep  of  victory,  rose  majestically  over  the 
hills  and  poured  down  upon  the  pl^n.  Their 
advance  was  at  first  slow  and  dignifled,  as  their 
proud  chargers,  in  a  gentle  trot,  emerged  into 
the  view  of  both  armies.  The  French  regarded 
the  Imperial  Guard  as  Napoleon's  right  arm. 
They  felt  sure  that  a  blow  was  now  to  be  struck 
which  would  terminate  the  confKct.  A  wihl 
shout  of  enthusiasm  burst  from  their  lips,  vvhich 
rose  above  the  thunders  of  tho  battle.  The  Aus* 
trian  cuirassiers,  equally  numerous,  as  heavily 
armed,  and  inspired  with  as  determined  courage^ 
were  on  the  alert  ready  to  repel  the  anticipated 
onset.  Their  swords  and  helmets  gKttered  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  they  also  came 
sweeping  down  into  the  vast  arena. .  The  op- 
posing  squadrons,  now  spurring  their  steeds 
into  a  headlong  gallop,  came  rushing  onward 
with  the  frantic  energy  of  fiends.  Innumerable 
trumpets,  in  clarion  tones,  pealed  forth  the 
charge.  Th»  plain  seemed  to  tremble  beneath 
the  tread  of  the  advancing  hosts.  With  plumes 
and  banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  helmets 
and  sabres  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  each  party 
rending  the  skies  with  their  unearthly  shrieks, 
the  two  bodies  in  full  career,  rushed  upon  each 
other*  The  spectacle  was  so  sublime,  so  awful, 
so  sure  to  be  follpwed  by  decisive  results  that 
each  army,  as  by  common  consent,  suspended 
its  fire  to  await  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary 
duel.  The  roar  of  musketry  and  the  heavy 
booming  of  artillery  ceased.  The  soldiers  rested 
upon  their  muskets  and  the  exhausted  cannoniers 
leaned  upon  their  guns,  as,  in  intense  absorp- 
tion, they  gazed  upon  the  appalling  grandeur 
of  the  scene.  The  concussion  was  terrific. 
Hundreds  of  horses  and  riders  were  instantly 
overthrown  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  Over 
their  mangled  bodies  the  rushing  squadrons 
plunged  and  fought.  It  was  a  new  spectacle, 
even  to  those  most  inured  to  all  the  aspects  of 
war.  The  fresh  breeze  speedily  swept  the 
smoke  from  the  plain.  The  unclouded  sun 
shone  down  brilliantly  upon  the  vast  arena.* 
The  two  armies  in  breathless  silence  entrusted 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  to  the  Imperial  Guards 
of  Austria  and  of  France.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  and  the  clear  ring- 
ing of  steel,  as  sabre  clashed  against  sabre,  and 
cuirass  and  helmet  resounded  beneath  the  blows 
of  these  men  of  iron  sinews.  The  sun  went 
down,  and  the  struggle  still  continued.  Twi- 
light darkened  over  the  plain,  but  a  blaze  of 
intensest  light,  from  clashing  steel,  gleamed  over 
the  contending  hosts.  One  by  one  the  stars 
came  out  calmly  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon  in 
silent   beauty,  rose  serenely  in  the  east  and 
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looked  down  with  her  mild  reproof  upon  the 
hideous  carnage ;  and  still  the  struggling  squad- 
ronS)  with  unintermitted  fury,  dashed  against 
each  other.  Beneath  such  blows  men  and 
horses  rapidly  fell;  the  clangor  of  the  strife 
grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Still,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  night,  as  the  eye  gazed  upon  the  tumultu- 
ous mass,  swaying  to  and  fro,  it  was  impossible 
to  judge  who  were  gaining  the  victory.  At 
length  the  Austrian  horsemen,  having  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  number,  were  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  their  foes.  They  wavered,  recoiled^ 
and  then  the  tramp  of  rushing  steeds  was  heard 
as  they  broke  and  fled.  A  wild  shout  of  Vive 
VEmperewTy  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  victorious 
cuirassiers.  Spurring  their  steeds  in  the  mad 
pursuit,  they  trampled  down  horses  and  jriders 
piled  together  on  the  ensanguined  plain.  The 
dispirited  Austrians  gazed  in  silent  dismay 
upon  the  rout  of  their  Imperial  Guards,  and 
immediately  commenced  a  retreat.  The  whole 
French  army,  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  re-echoed 
the  shout  of  their  conquering  comrades.  In- 
stantaneously the  thunders  6f  war  again  filled 
the  plain.  The  lightning  flashes  and  heavy 
booming  of  the  cannon,  the  clamor  of  rushing 
armies,  pursuers  and  pursued,  the  storm  of  shot, 
shells,  and  bullets,  which  swept  mutilation  and 
death  through  the  retreating  ranks,  and  the 
sulphurous  canopy  of  smoke  which  darkened 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  presented  a  spectacle 
which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  delineate. 
But  immediately,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 


remonstrances  of  Lannes,  Napoleon  ordered  th.« 
army  to  halt.  The  French  soldiers,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  Herculean  toils  of  the  last  fc^r^ 
days,  threw  themselves  upon  the  bloody  sod  o€ 
the  hard  fought  field  and  fell  asleep.  The  Aus- 
trians, through  the  night,  contimied  their  re- 
treat toward  Ratisbon,  hoping  to  escape  across 
the  Danube. 

When  Napoleon  gave  the  order  for  this  de- 
cisive attack  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  General  Cervoni  was  holding  a  map  of 
the  country  open  before  him.  A  heavy  cannon 
ball  struck  this  brave  ofHcer,  and  he  vanished 
from  the  Emperor's  sight.  Only  the  scattered 
fragments  of  his  body  could  be  found.  Soon 
after,  one  of  Napoleon's  aids  arrived  to  maike 
known  a  position  taken  by  the  enemy.  While 
in  the  act  of  communicating  his  errand,  he 
pointed  with  his  right  hand.  At  that  instant  a 
shot,  passing  close  by  the  head  of  the  Emperor, 
struck  the  unfortunate  oflUcer's  arm  and  tore  it 
from  his  body.  Napoleon  manifested  the  most 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  wounded  man,  but 
made  no  movement  to  change  his  dangerous 
position.  The  officers  who  surroundoi  the 
i^mperoT,  knowing  that  the  salvation  of  the 
army  depended  upon  his  life,  earnestly  remon- 
strated with  him,  for  exposing  himself  so  heed- 
lessly. "What  can  I  dol"  he  mUdly  replied, 
**  I  must  see  how  matters  go  on." 

For  the  first  time  in  four  days  and  nights 
Napoleon  indulged  himself  in  a  few  hours  of 
sleep.    But  before  the  dawn  of  another  mom- 
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ingf  he  was  again  on  horseback,  rousing  his 
slumbering  army  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  The 
situation  of  the  Archduke  was  now  extremely 
critical.  Napoleon  with  a  victorious  army  was 
pressing  upon  him.  The  broad  Danube,  crossed 
by  the  single  bridge  of  Ratisbon,  was  in  his  rear. 
His  array  was  in  a  state  of  deep  dejection. 
Whenever  they  met  Napoleon,  it  was  only  to  en- 
counter discomfiture  and  ruin.  Prince  Charles 
had  left  six  thousand  dead  and  wounded  upon 
the  plain  of  Eckmuhl.  Nearly  twenty  thousand 
prisoners,  fifteen  standards  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  *^ 


*  It  ia  seldom  easy  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
nnmbera  who  were  engaged  or  who  fell  in  these  conlHcta. 
We  here  five  aome  of  the  eatimates  which  bare  been 
Bade  respecting  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl. 

**  Twenty  thouaand  prisonera,  a  great  quantity  of  artil- 
lery, all  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  and  fifteen  flaga,  were 
the  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Eckmohl.''— M.  oi  Nosviwa, 
vol.  iii.  p.  137. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  Archduke  re- 
solved  to  cross  the  Danube,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  seek  refuge  for  his  army  in  the 
wilds  of  Bohemia.  He  hoped  soon  to  be  able 
to  form  a  junction  with  powerful  divisions  of 
Austrian  troops,  marching  to  reinforce  him. 


'*  The  battle  of  Eckmuhl  coet  the  Austriana  about  six 
ibousand,  killed  and  wounded,  a  great  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  3000  or  4000  priaonera.**— Tnisaa,  Hutary 
of  the  Consulate  and  Empirt^  Book  xudv.  p.  004. 

"  Five  thouaand  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and 
seven  thouaand  made  priaonera  in  the  battle  [of  Eckmuhl] 
beaidea  twelve  atandards,  and  aixteen  pieces  of  cannon 
which  had  ftUen  into  the  enemy*a  handa.'*— ALiaoN,  vol. 
iii.  p..  169. 

"  The  enemy  left  ua  15,000  priaonera.  the  greater  part 
of  his  artillery,  all  his  wounded,  and  fifteen  flaga.^ — M. 
Chavvbt,  p.  IIS. 

**  Prince  Charlea  on  quitting  the  field  of  Eckmuhl  left 
30,000  prisoners,  15  colors,  and  nearly  ail  his  artillery  in 
the  handa  of  Napoleon.** — GBoaos  Maik  Bubssy,  ii.  90. 

"  All  the  Auatrian  wounded,  great  part  of  their  artillery, 
fifteen  atand  of  colors,  and  twenty  thouaand  priaonera,  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  French.— Scott,  ii.  48. 
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Keeping  large  watch  fire*  blazing  all  the  night 
to  conceal  his  design,  he  retreaiited  rapidly  to 
the  Danube.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  across  the  stream.  By  that,  and 
by  the  bridge  at  Ratisbon,  the  army  defiled  the 
whole  night  without  intermission.  Early  in 
the  morning  Napoleon  mored  forward  his  cav- 
alry to  attack  the  rear-guard  of  the  Auslrians, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  Ratisbon  to 
protect  the  passage  of  the  river.  After  a  short 
conflict  the  Austrians  retreated  behind  the  walls 
of  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and  lined  the  ram- 
parts with  infantry.  The  batteries  of  Napoleon 
were  immediately  reared.  A  storm  of  shells 
rained  down  destruction  upon  the  masses  crowd- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  hurrying  across 
the  bridge.  A  breach  was  soon  battered  in  the 
walls.  The  French  troops  rushed  into  the  city. 
French  and  Austrians  were  mingled  together  in 
inextricable  confusion.  A  hand  to  hand  fight 
ensued  with  awful  carnage. 

While  Napoleon  was  guiding  this  assault,  a 
musket  ball  struck  him  upon  the  foot,  not  break- 
ing the  bone,  but  making  a  severe  contusion 
and  causing  intense  pain.  '*  Ah,**  said  he  very 
cooUy,  **  I  am  hit.  It  must  have  been  a  Tyrolese 
marksman  to  have  struck  me  at  such  a  distance. 
Those  fellows  fire  with  wonderful  precision." 
He  immediately  dismounted,  and  his  wound  was 
dressed  upon  the  spot.  Had  the  ball  struck  a 
little  higher  up,  the  limb  would  have  been  shat- 
tered, and  amputation  would  have  been  inevit- 
able. The  news  spread  that  the  Emperor  was 
wounded.  The  soldiers  of  the  nearest  corps, 
forgetting  their  own  peril,  and  the  excitement 
of  battle,  broke  from  their  ranks,  and  crowded 
around  their  beloved  chieflain.  Regardless  of 
the  cannon  balls  which  swept  through  the  dense 
group,  fifteen  thousand  men,  leaving  muskets, 
guns  and  horses,  hastened  to  the  spot,  with  the 
most  intense  expressions  of  anxiety  and  affec- 
tion. Napoleon  smiled  kindly  upon  them,  shook 
hands  with  all  who  were  within  his  reach,  and 
assured  them  that  the  woutid  was  merely  a  trifle. 
To  relieve  their  solicitude,  as  soon  as  the  wound 
was  dressed,  though  suffering  excruciating  pain, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines. 
An  almost  delirious  shout  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
greeted  him.  Such  a  shout  no  man  ever  won 
before.  The  pain,  however,  became  so  severe 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  hut  of  a 
peasant,  where  he  fainted  entirely  away.  Soon, 
however,  recovering,  he  again  mounted  his  horse, 
and  pale  and  exhausted  still  guided  the  tremen- 
dous energies  of  battle. 

As  the  French  rushed  through  the  breach 
into  the  city  of  Ratisbon,  most  of  the  Austrians 
had  crossed  the  river.  The  retreating  host  rap- 
idly disappeared  over  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Bohmerwald.  Napoleon,  having  thus  driven 
the  invaders  from  the  territory  of  his  ally,  lefl 
the  fugitives  to  wander  among  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia,  and  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Ratisbon.  Such  achievements  seem  like  the 
creation  of  fancy.  But  twelve  days  had  elapsed 
since  Napoleon  lefl  Paris.     In  six  days  he  had 


passed  over  the  vast  space  intervening  betwc 
the  Seine  and  the  Danube.  In  forty-eight  hours 
he  had  concentrated  his  army  from  its  wkle 
dispersion,  fighting  in  the  mean  time  almost  mn 
incessant  battle,  and  gaining  an  inceasant  Tie> 
tory.  By  the  most  extraordinary  combinatMm 
of  manoeuvres  he  had  assailed,  at  all  points^  mji 
enemy  superior  in  numbers  upon  the  field  oT 
Eckmuhl,  routed  him  entirely,  and  driven  him 
across  the  Danube.  Fifteen  days  before,  two 
hundred  thousand  man  with  the  pride  of  resist- 
less  conquerors,  had  invaded  the  territory  of 
Bavaria.  Now,  discomfited,  bleeding,  dejected, 
they  were  seeking  refuge  from  the  terrible  blows 
of  their  victor  in  the  wild  passes  of  the  Bo- 
hemian mountains.  In  these  six  disastrotis 
days  the  Austrians  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  60,000  men.  Of  this  number 
40,000  had  been  struck  down  by  the  fire  of  the 
infantry,  or  by  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry.*  The 
Austrians  had  also  lost  six  hundred  ammunition 
wagons,  forty  standards,  more  than  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  two  pontoon  trains,  and  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  baggage. 

The  physical  and  intellectual  activity  display- 
ed by  the  Emperor  during  this  extraordinary 
campaign,  would  seem  incredible  were  it  not 
substantiated  by  conclusive  evidence.  It  was 
a  drive  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles  from  Paris 
to  the  encampments  of  the  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  During  this  journey  he  took 
no  rest  but  such  as  he  could  find  in  his  carriage. 
At  several  places  he  was  delayed  for  a  few  hours 
to  examine  fortifications,  and  to  dictate  ordcre 
to  a  thousand  agents  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany.  Upon  reaching  the  army 
he  spent  the  succeeding  five  days  and  nights  in 
a  series  of  the  most  Herculean  labors.  At  mid- 
night leaning  back  in  his  chair,  without  remov- 
ing  either  his  hat  or  his  boots,  he  would  sleep 
for  an  hour,  and  then  with  an  invigorated  mind 
renew  his  dictation,  or  mount  his  horse  and 
gallop  through  darkness,  storms,  and  mire,  from 
post  to  post  of  the  army.  The  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  his  officers  during  these  five  days  would 
fill  a  large  volume.  After  the  most  exhausting 
ride  on  horseback  of  fifteen  hours,  he  would, 
impetuously,  with  apparently  exhaustless  ener> 
gies,  dictate  dispatches  half  of  the  night. 

The  traveling  carriage  of  Napoleon  was  taken 
at  Waterloo.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  at  a  museum 
in  London.  In  all  its  arrangements  it  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  the  Emperor.  Pci*- 
fectly  simple  in  its  structure,  and  unostentatious 
in  \t9  adornments,  it  was  provided  with  all  the 
conveniences  for  labor.  A  sliding  board  supplied 
him  with'  a  table  for  writing.  A  neat  desk  en- 
cased in  the  sides  contained  stationary.  Around 
the  panels  were  a  variety  of  boxes  filled  with 
books,  charts,  dispatches,  and  the  daily  jour- 
nals. A  lamp  from  behind  threw  sufficient  light 
to  enable  him  to  read  and  write,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  The  seat  was  so  arranged  that  he 
could  attain  a  half  reclining  attitude  when  trav- 


*  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Thiers,  after  the 
most  care(\il  examination  ofthe  statemenu  of  both  parties. 
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eling  through  (he  Aigfal)  whil«  eashions  pre- 
Tonted  his  being  too  MTerely  jostled  by  the 
tugged  roads.  As  he  dashed  mlong,  he  exam- 
ined the  reports  of  nuHtary  and  citil  engineers, 
of  statesmen,  of  eommanders  of  divisions,  brig- 
ades, and  battalions.  As  each  paper  was  finish- 
ed, it  was  torn  into  fragments  and  thrown  from 
ihe  windows.  His  marvelous  memory  retained 
every  thing.  It  was  his  custom  to  have  a  copy 
of  every  new  work  that  was  pubUshed  in  Paris 
sent  to  him,  whether  literary,  scientific,  or  re- 
iigious.  If,  at  a  glance,  he  deemed  the  book 
worthless,  he  tossed  it  into  the  road.  His  route 
might  be  traced  by  fragments  of  papers,  journals, 
and  volumes,  scattered  by  the  wayside.  He  had 
invariably  suspended  in  the  carriage  before  him, 
ihe  best  possible  chart  of  the  district  through 
which  he  was  passing.  Whenever  he  halted, 
the  order  and  system  of  the  imperial  household 
was  immediately  introduced.  The  most  con- 
venient apartment  was  at  once  selected  as  his 
cabinet  or  chamber  of  work.  On  a  table  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  were  arranged  maps 
of  the  countries  in  which  his  armies  were  op- 
erating. The  positions  of  each  corps,  division, 
and  brigade,  were  laid  down.  The  roads,  com- 
munications, bridges  and  defiles,  were  accurately 
delineated.  The  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
forces  of  diflerent  nations  were  distinguished 
by  pins  with  heads  of  various  colors,  red,  black, 
and  green.  All  this  was  accomplished  with 
such  perfect  promptness  and  regularity  by  the 
devotion  of  those  who  surrounded  hioi,  that  let 
him  reach  his  head-quarters  where  he  might  or 
when  he  might,  no  time  was  lost.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  room,  tables  were  set  for  his 
secretaries.  To  these  tireless  servants  he  was 
accustomed  to  dictate  simultaneously.  He  pos- 
sessed the  rare  faculty  of  giving  judgment  upon 
almost  any  number  of  subjects  at  the  same  time. 
He  usually  paced  the  floor  with  his  hat  on,  and 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  In  short 
and  pithy  sentences  he  pronounced  his  opinions, 
or  issued  his  orders.  To  one  scribe  he  would 
dictate  instructions  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
army.  Turning  to  another  he  would  give  his 
decisive  opinion  on  a  difficult  question  of  finance, 
or  on  the  administrative  government  of  the  em- 
pire. To  a  third  he  would  communicate  answers 
to  the  letters  of  his  embassadors  in  foreign 
countries.  A  fourth  was  not  nnfrequently  in- 
trusted with  his  private  correspondence.  Having 
thus  dictated  for  a  few  hours,  he  would  seize 
the  pen,  dash  off  a  few  glowing  and  scarcely 
legible  lines  to  his  faithful  Josephine,  and  then, 
entering  his  carriage,  or  mounting  his  horse, 
disappeared  like  a  meteor. 

In  the  midst  of  these  operations,  he  wrote 
thus  to  Josephine. 

DOMADwroHTH,  Aynl  IBtk^  1800. 

I  arrived  here  yesterday  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  leave  immediately.  Every  thing 
is  in  movement.  Military  operations  are  in 
intense  activity.  To  this  hour  there  is  nothing 
new.     My  health  is  good. 

Entirely  thine,  Napoleon. 


Napoleon  shunned  no  fatigue  which  he  in- 
posed  upon  his  soldiers.  Not  one  of  them  un* 
derwent  any  thing  like  the  bodily  labor  to  which 
he  exposed  himselfl  At  Katisbon,  he  thus 
addressed  his  army, 

**  Soldiers,  you  have  justified  my  anticipations. 
You  have  supplied  by  bravery  the  want  ot 
numbers,  and  have  shown  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  soldiers  of  Cesar,  and  the 
armed  rabble  of  Xerxes.  Within  the  space  of  a 
few  days  we  have  trinmphed  in  the  battles  of 
Thautt,  Abersberg^  and  Eckmuhl,  and  in  the 
combats  of  Peissing,  Landshut,  and  Ratisbon. 
One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  forty  standards, 
fifty  thousand  prisoners,  three  bridge  equipages, 
thvee  thousand  baggage-wagons  with  their 
horses,  and  all  the  money-chests  of  the  regi- 
ments are  the  fruits  of  the  rapidity  of  your 
marches,  and  of  your  courage.  The  enemy^ 
seduced  by  a  perjured  cabinet,  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  recollection  of  you.  His  wakening  has 
been  speedy ;  you  have  appeared  more  terrible 
than  ever.  Lately,  he  crossed  the  Inn,  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  our  allies.  Lately,  he 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  carrying  the  war 
into  the  bosom  of  our  country.  Now,  defeated, 
dispersed,  he  flies  in  consternation.  Already 
my  advance-guard  has  passed  the  Inn.  In  one 
month  we  will  be  in  Vienna.'* 

At  St.  Helena  Napoleon,  speaking  of  this 
campaign,  remarked,  *'The  greatest  military 
manoeuvres  I  ever  made,  and  those  for  which  I 
give  myself  most  credit,  were  performed  at 
Eckmuhl.  They  were  infinitely  superior  to 
those  at  Marengo,  or  to  any  other  of  my  ac- 
tions.** The  next  day  the  Emperor  reviewed  a 
part  of  his  army  at  Ratisbon.  The  dead  were 
all  buried.  The  blood  was  washed  from  the 
streets.  The  mutilated  and  the  dying,  with 
splintered  bones  and  festering  wounds,  were 
moaning  upon  beds  of  agony  in  the  secluded 
wards  of  the  hospitals.  Nothing  was  seen  but 
the  glitter  and  the  pomp  of  war.  Plumes  and 
banners,  and  prancing  steeds,  and  polished 
armor  reflected  the  rays  of  the  unclouded  sun. 
As  each  regiment  defiled  before  him.  Napoleon 
demanded  of  the  colonel  who,  of  his  soldiers, 
had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  distinction. 
He  often  conferred  the  reward  on  a  common 
soldier  which  had  been  expected  by  those  of  a 
higher  grade.  As  he  was  tying  the  red  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the  button-hole  of 
one  of  these  veterans  from  the  ranks,  the  sol- 
dier inquired  if  the  Emperor  did  not  recognize 
him.  "How  should  IV*  answered  Napolepn. 
**  It  was  I,"  the  soldier  replied,  ''  who  in  the 
desert  of  Syria,  at  the  moment  of  your  utmost 
necessity  gave  you  a  portion  of  my  rations.** 
Napoleon  immediately  rejoined,  "  Indeed !  I 
recollect  you  now  perfectly.  I  make  you  a 
knight,  with  an  annual  endowment  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars.**  These  appeals  to  honor  and 
generous  feeling  inspired  the  bosoms  of  the 
French  soldiers  with  incredible  ardor  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

A  large  portion  of  Ratisbon  was  consumed 
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by  the  flames.  The  city  belong  to  Napoleon*! 
ally,  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  Austriaiifl,  at 
they  fled  from  the  burning  streets,  witnessed 
with  pleasure  the  conflagration.  Napoleon, 
with  his  accustomed  magnanimity,  repaired  the 
damages,  amounting  to  sereral  millions  of  dol- 
lars, at  his  own  expense.  '*  From  the  morning 
of  the  19th,*'  says  Alison,  "when  the  baUle  of 
Abensberg  began,  till  the  night  of  the  SSd, 
when  that  of  Ratisbon  terminated,  he  was  on 
horseback  or  dictating  letters  at  least  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  Wlien  all  around  him  were  ready 
to  drop  down  with  exhaustion  he  began  to  read 
and  dictate  dispatches,  and  sat  up  half  the  night 
receiving  reports  from  the  generals  and  mar- 
shals, and  completing  the  directions  for  the 
ensuing  day.* 

The  Danube  now  flowed  between  Napoleon 
and  the  great  mass  of  his  foes.  The  road  was 
open  to  Vienna.  This  city  was  situated  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river  which  was  occupied  by 
the  French  army.  From  Ratisbon  to  Vienna 
is  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  Many 
rivers  were  to  be  crossed,  and  many  defiles  to 
be  forced,  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the 
Austrians.  Napoleon  resolved,  however,  to 
march  directly  upon  the  capital,  and  there  to 
settle  his  diflliculties  with  that  faithless  cabinet, 
which  had  so  perfidiously  assailed  him.  The 
conquering  legions  of  France  poured  resist- 
lessly  down  the  valleys  of  the  Danube.  All 
opposition  was  swept  before  them.  The  retreat- 
ing Austrians  planted  their  batteries  upon  the 
opposite  banks  of  every  stream,  having  blown 
up  the  bridges  and  destroyed  the  boats.  The 
crags  which  commanded  every  defile  glittered 
with  armed  men,  and  were  defended  by  the  most 
destructive  enginery  of  war.  Napoleon  had 
done  every  thing  which  mortal  man  could  do  to 
avert  the  conflict.!    He  now  consecrated  the 


♦  In  reference  to  these  events,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks : 
**  At  no  period  in  his  nMmientoas  career  did  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  ai^»ear  more  completely  to  prostrate  all  op- 
position ;  at  no  time  did  the  talents  of  a  single  individnal 
exercise  such  an  infloence  on  the  Ate  of  the  universe. 
The  forces  he  had  in  the  field  had  been  not  only  unequal 
to  those  of  the  enemy,  but  they  were,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  Ill-placed  and  Imperltoctly  combined.  Napoleon 
arrived  alone,  Ibund  himself  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, and,  we  repeat,  by  his  almost  unassisted  genius, 
came,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  in  complete  triumph  out 
of  a  struggle  which  bore  a  character  so  nnproniiaing.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  others,  nay,  that  he  himself,  should 
have  annexed  to  his  person  the  degree  of  superstitious 
influence  claimed  fbr  the  chosen  instruments  of  Destiny, 
whose  path  must  not  be  crossed,  and  whose  arms  can 
not  be  arrested.** 

t 'Thiers  was  perfectly  fiimillar  with  all  the  effbrts 
which  Napoleon  had  made  to  avoid  these  wars.  He 
booeslly  records  them  all.  And  yet  he  could  allow  him- 
self to  say,  *'  His  real  (kult,  his  stupendous  fiiult,  was 
that  unbridled  policy  which,  after  having  carried  him  to 
the  Niemen,  whence  he  had  returned  only  by  dint  of  mir- 
adea,  had  next  carried  him  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagos, 
whence  he  had  returned  in  person,  leaving  his  best  armies 
behind  him,  now  hurried  him  to  the  Danube,  where  he 
contrived  to  maintain  himself  only  by  other  miracles,  the 
series  of  which  might  cease  at  any  moment  and  give 
place  to  disasters.'*— Tmtas,  Book  xxxv.  73S.  That  En- 
gland and  Austria,  as  one  of  the  artifices  of  war,  should 
have  filled  the  ears  of  benighted  Europe  with  this  cry,  is 


entireness  of  his  tremendous  energies,  without 
any  faltering,  to  drive  the  war  to  a  deci«rve 
conclusion.  Beneath  the  guns  of  the  Austrian*, 
he  constructed  new  bridges,  and  reminding  him 
veterans  of  Lodi  and  of  Areola,  breasted  all  the 
engines  of  mutilation  and  death.  The  Aus- 
trians had  so  wantonly  and  pertinaciously  pro- 
voked the  war,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  aak 
for  peace.  The  ^rchdnke  Charies  had,  how- 
ever, from  the  beginning,  been  opposed  to  tli« 
hostile  measures  of  his  government.  He  nowr 
wrote  to  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Francis,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  their  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing reverses.  With  the  consent  of  the  terrified 
Emperor,  he  ventured  to  address  the  followiag^ 
lines  of  gracefiil  flatteiy  to  Napoleon. 

**  Your  Majesty  has  announced  your  arrival 
by  a  salvo  of  artillery.  I  had  no  time  to  reply 
to  it.  But,  though  hardly  informed  of  your 
presence,  I  speedily  discovered  it  by  the  losses 
which  I  experienced.  You  have  taken  many 
prisoners  fh)m  me.  I  have  taken  some  from 
you,  in  quarters  where  you  were  not  personallj 
present.  I  propose  to  your  Majesty  to  exchange 
them,  man  for  man,  rank  for  rank.  If  this  pro- 
posal proves  agreeable  to  you,  point  oat  the 
place  where  it  may  be  possible  to  put  it  into 
effect.  I  feel  flattered,  Sire,  in  combatting  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  But  I  should  es- 
teem myself  more  happy  if  heaven  had  chosen 
me  to  be  the  instrument  of  procuring  for  ray 
country  a  durable  peace.  Whatever  may  be 
the  events  of  war,  or  the  chances  of  an  accom- 
modation, I  pray  your  Majesty,  to  believe  that 
my  desires  will  always  outstrip  your  wishes, 
and  that  I  am  equally  honored  by  meeting  your 
Majesty,  either  with  the  sword  or  the  olive- 
branch  in  your  hand.*' 

Before  this  apologetic  letter  reached  Napol- 
eon, he  was  far  advanced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  Nothing  now  remained  to  arrest  his 
triumphant  march  upon  Vienna.  He  decided 
to  send  his  reply  from  the  Palace  of  Sehonbrunn. 
The  French  army  was  now  approaching  the 
river  Traun,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Napoleon  decided  to  cross  it  at  several 
points  some  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Massena,  with  seven  thousand  men,  advanced 
to  the  Traun,  opposite  Ebersberg.  Here  oc- 
curred one  of  the  most  extravagant  acts  of 
reckless  courage,  and  one  of  the  most  revolting 
scenes  of  human  butchery,  recorded  in  militaiy 
history.  The  river  was  very  broad,  and  was 
crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge  1200  feet  in  length. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge  was  an  escarped 
plateau.  Above  it  rose  the  little  town  of  Ebers- 
berg, surmounted  by  a  strong  castle  which  was 
bristling  with  cannon.     In  ^ont  of  the  bridge, 


not  strange.  But  it  is,  indeed,  no  trivial  ofl^nse,  thus  to 
trifie  with  the  sacredness  of  historic  truth,  and  with  the 
memory  oC  the  noble  dead.  Napoleon  was  struggling 
heroically  in  self-defense.  He  had  left  no  eflbrU  untried 
fbr  the  promotion  of  peace.  The  banded  fbes  <^  revota- 
tioniced  France  gave  him  no  alternative  but  to  fight,  or 
to  surrender  his  country  to  be  trampled  down  beoMth 
the  iron  hoofs  of  their  invading  squadrons. 
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on  the  esc«r|Miient  of  the  pUteau,  nearly  40,000 
men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  The 
bridge,  at  its  western  extremity,  was  enfiladed 
by  houses  all  filled  with  musketeers.  A  form- 
idable array  of  artillery,  disposed  on  the  heights 
above,  commanded  the  whole  extent  of  the  frail 
structure.  The  bridge  was  of  wood,  and  by  the 
iq>plication  of  the  torch  would  immediately  have 
been  etiTeloped  in  flames.  The  Austrians,  how- 
eiTer,  deemed  its  passage  so  utterly  impossible, 
that  they  did  not  suppose  that  the  French  would 
aren  attempt  it. 

But  the  impetuous  Massena  delayed  not  a 
moment.*  He  ordered  an  immediate  charge, 
as  he  feared  that  an  hour's  delay  might  induce 
the  Austrians  to  blow  up  the  bridge.  General 
Gohom,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature,  but  of  the 
most  intensely  foicefiil  and  impetuous  spirit, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  At 
double  quick-step  the  dense  column  pressed 
along  the  bridge.  An  unexampled  scene  of  hor-. 
ror  ensued.  The  troops  were  soon  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  A  storm  of  grape-shot 
and  canister  swept  mutilation  and  death  through 
their  ranks.  Two  or  three  ammunition-wagons 
blew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  struggling  throng, 
and  scattered  awful  carnage  around.  The  bridge 
was  soon  so  encumbered  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dead,  that  Massena  deemed  himself  driven 
to  the  horrible  necessity  of  commanding  the  fresh 
troops  that  came  up  to  toss  their  mangled  and 
struggling  comrades  into  the  swollen  torrent 
which  swept  furiously  below.  Those  who  per- 
formed this  revolting  service  were  soon  struck 
down  themselves,  and  yfere  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  those  who  next  came  up  to  the  at- 
tack. There  was  no  alternative.  But  for  this 
dreadful  measure,  the  bridge  would  soon  have 
become  utterly  impassable,  and  all  upon  it  would 
have  perished.  Enveloped  in  smoke,  deafened 
with  the  roar  of  battle,  and  with  shots,  shells, 
and  bullets  mowing  down  their  ranks,  these 
veteran  soldiers  who,  in  becoming  veterans,  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  men,  pressed  sternly  on, 
trampling  upon  severed  limbs,  wading  through 
blood,  and  throwing  their  wounded  and  beseech- 
ing comrades  into  the  surging  flood.  Well  might 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  say,  **  A  man  of  refined 


*  **  Massena,**  said  Napoleoa  to  O'Meara,  "  was  a  man 
or  superior  talent.  He  generally,  however,  made  bad  dis- 
positions previous  to  a  battle.  It  was  not  till  tbe  dead 
M  around  him  that  be  began  to  act  with  that  Judgment 
which  he  ought  to  have  displayed  before.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  of  baUs  sweeping  away  those 
who  encircled  him,  then  Massena  was  himseir,  gave  his 
orders,  and  made  his  dlsposlUons  with  the  greatest  oool- 
ness  and  judgmsoL  This  is  true  nobleness  of  blood.  It 
was  truly  said  of  Massena,  that  he  never  began  to  act 
with  Judgment  until  the  battle  was  going  against  him. 
He  was,  however,  a  robber.  He  went  balvM  with  the 
aootractorssndoommlssariesoftbeanny.  I  signified  to 
him  often,  that  if  he  would  discontinue  his  speculations, 
I  would  make  him  a  present  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
or  a  million  francs.  But  he  had  acquired  such  a  habit 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  ttom  the  money.  On 
this  account  he  was  hated  by  the  soldiers  who  mutinied 
against  him  three  or  four  tiroes.  However,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he  wss  precious,  and, 
had  not  bis  great  parts  been  soiled  by  the  vice  of  avarice, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  man.** 
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Christian  sensibilities  is  totally  unfit  lor  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier.'' 

Through  this  frightful  storm  of  shot  the 
French  rushed  along,  till  they  reached  the 
gate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.  Heft 
the  whole  head  of  the  column  was  swept  away. 
Those  in  the  rear,  however,  rushed  on  over  thek 
mangled  comrades,  dashed  down  the  gates,  and 
drove  their  foes  before  them.  The  Austrians 
retreated  through  the  town,  settingNire  to  the 
houses,  and  disputing  every  inch  of  ground. 
The  French  struggled  on,  trampling  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  of  either  army. 
In  the  blazing  streets  the  conflict  raged  with 
unparalleled  ferocity.  Ebersberg  was  at  last 
taken.  It  was,  however,  but  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins.  The  town  was  so  much  in  flames  that 
the  wounded  could  not  be  withdrawn.  The 
blazing  rafters  fell  on  these  wretdied  victim* 
of  war,  and,  shrieking  in  agony,  their  mangled 
linU>s  were  slowly  consumed  by  the  fire.  Their 
hideous  cries  blended  with  the  hatefhl  clamor 
of  these  demoniac  scenes.  An  intoier^le  stendi 
of  burning  corpses  filled  the  air.  Still,  through 
the  blazing  streets,  and  over  the  mangled  and 
blackened  fragments  of  human  bodies,  the  French 
rushed  on  with  horse,  and  artiHery,  and  ammu- 
nition-wagons, crushing  flesh,  and  bones,  and 
cinders,  and  blood-mingled  mire,  into  a  hideous 
mass  of  corruption.  The  Austrians,  appalled  at 
such  incredible  daring,  sullenly  retired,  leaving 
six  thousand  of  the  slain  behind  them.  Napo- 
leon, at  a  distance,  heard  the  loud  cannonade. 
He  spurred  his  horse  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict. Accustomed  as  he  had  long  been  to  the 
horrors  of  war,  he  was  shocked  at  the  awful 
spectacle.  Though  admiring  the  desperate  daring 
of  Massena,  he  could  not  refrain  from  testifying 
his  displeasure  at  the  carnage  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  averted  by  waiting  for  an  attadt 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  by  the  corps  of 
Liainnes,  which  had  passed  the  river  a  few  miles 
above. 

Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Savary,  entered 
the  smouldering  town.  He  found  two  or  three 
of  the  wounded  still  alive,  who  had  crawled  into 
the  square  where  the  flames  could  not  reach 
them.  *'  Can  any  thing,*'  says  Savary,  ^*  be  more 
dreadful  than  the  sight  of  men  first  burned  to 
death,  then  trodden  under  the  horses*  feet,  and 
crushed  to  atoms  by  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages  1 
The  only  outlet  from  the  town  was  by  walking 
through  a  heap  of  baked  human  flesh  which  pro- 
duced an  insufferable  stench.  The  evil  was  so 
great  that  it  became  necessary  to  procure  spades, 
such  as  are  used  to  clear  mud  from  the  public 
roads,  in  order  to  remove  and  buxy  this  fetid 
mass.  The  Emperor  came  to  see  this  horrid 
sight,  and  said  to  us  as  he  went  over  it,  *  It  were 
well  if  all  promoters  of  wars  could  behold  such 
an  appalling  picture.  They  would  then  discover 
how  much  evil  humanity  has  to  suffer  from  their 
projects.'  He  spoke  some  obliging  words  to 
General  Cohom  on  the  feat  of  gallantry  he  had 
displayed,  but  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  had 
not  sufliered  himself  to  be  hurried  along  by  his 
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eourage,  but  had  waited  for  the  troopa  thtft  were 
coming  up,  previously  to  making  the  attack, 
this  heavy  loss  would  have  been  spared. " 

The  army  now  pressed  on  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  toward  Vienna.  There  was  but  little 
more  opposition  to  be  encountered.  Napoleon, 
with  his  peculiar  thirst  for  knowledge,  took  with 
him  a  guide,  who  rode  by  his  side,  and  who 
pointed  out  to  him  every  object  of  interest  by 
the  way.  Upon  a  distant  eminence  he  descried 
the  mouldering  Gothic  towers  of  Dierstein,  the 
scene  of  the  captivity  of  Richard,  the  Lion-heart- 
ed. He  reined  in  his  horse,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments riveted  his  eyes  upon  the  pile  which  roae 
in  gloomy  magnificence  before  him.  Then,  ad- 
dressing Berthier  and  Lannes,  who  were  with 
him,  he  said : 

"  Richard  also  was  a  warrior  in  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine. He  was  more  fortuUate  than  we  were 
at  St.  Jean  d*Acre.  But  the  Lion-hearted  was 
not  more  valient  than  you,  my  brave  Lannes. 
He  beat  the  great  Saladin.  Yet  hardly  had  he 
returned  to  Europe  than  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  were  certainly  of  very  different 
calibre.  He  was  sold  by  a  Duke  of  Austria  to 
an  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  by  that  act  only 
has  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  The  last  of  his 
tourt,  Blondel  alone  remained  faithfbl  to  him. 
But  the  nation  made  no  sacrifices  for  his  deliv- 
erance.'* After  a  moment's  pause,  still  keeping 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  towers,  he  continued : 
*'  These  were  barbarous  times,  which  they  have 
the  folly  to  represent  to  us  as  so  heroic  ;  when 
the  Either  sacrificed  his  children,  the  wife  her 
husband,  the  subject  his  sovereign,  the  soldier 
his  general,  and  all  without  shame  or  disguise ! 
How  nrach  are  times  changed  now !  You  have 
seen  emperors  and  kings  in  my  power,  as  well 
as  the  capitals  of  their  states,  and  I  exacted 
from  them  neither  ransom  nor  sacrifice  of  hon- 
ors. The  world  has  seen  how  I  treated  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  whom  I  might  have  imprisoned. 
And  that  successor  of  Leopold  and  Henry,  who 
is  already  more  than  half  in  our  power,  will  not 
be  worse  treated  on  this  occasion  than  on  the 
preceding,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  attacked 
us  with  so  much  perfidy."  Little  did  Napoleon 
then  imagine  that  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  he 
was  to  experience  an  imprisotiment  more  bar- 
barous in  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  than 
Richard  had  endured  beneath  the  towers  of 
Dierstein. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  just  one  month  from  the 
time  when  the  Austrian  standards  crossed  the 
Inn,  Napoleon  with  his  army  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  Archduke  Charles, 
having  received  powerfiil  reinforcements,  was 
hurrying  down  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
for  the  relief  of  the  capital.  This  <nty  is  built 
on  a  small  arm  of  the  Danube,  some  two  miles 
frx>m  the  main  stream.  The  central  city  is  cir- 
cular, and  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
It  contains  100,000  inhabitants,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  an  ancient  rampart  of  brick- work,  flanked 
by  strong  bastions.  A  beautiful  glacis,  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  plant^  with  trees. 


and  laid  out  in  public  walks  like  the  parks  of 
London,  girdles  the  city.  Beyond  this  espla- 
nade are  reared  the  immense  feubourgs,  which 
contain  200,000  inhabitants,  and  whi^  are  also 
inclosed  by  a  line  of  ramparts.  The  subuibs 
aire  about  ten  miles  in  circumference. 

Napoleon  was  very  anxious  to  save  Vienna 
from  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  city.  The 
bearer  was  assailed  and  wounded  ;  and  the 
butcher's  boy  who  had  struck  him  down  was 
placed  upon  the  officer's  horse  and  borne  ia 
triumph  through  the  streets.  Without  difficulty 
Napoleon  surmounted  the  ramparts,  and  enter- 
ed the  faubourgs.  But  as  soon  as  his  troops 
appeared  upon  the  esplanade,  which  extends 
between  the  fhubourgs  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
old  city,  they  were  met  by  volleys  of  grape-shot 
from  the  walls.  Napoleon  immediately  invest- 
ed the  place  on  all  points,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  A  deputation  fVom  each  of  the  fau- 
bourgs was  selected  to  carry  this  summons.* 
But  the  fire  of  the  ramparts  redoubled  at  the 
arrival  of  the  deputies,  tmd  many  of  them  wen 
slain  by  their  fellow-citixens.  NapoIeon*B  pa- 
tience WM  now  exhausted.  StiU  he  humanely 
resolved  to  spare  the  unfortunate  fonbourgs  as 


*  The  fMIoWin^  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Berthier 
te  the  Arehdske  MaxinriUan,  who  eondaeted  the  defenaa 
of  the  eity : 

**  Monseifneur— The  Dake  of  MontebeUo  sent  this  mosa- 
ing  to  your  Highness  an  officer  in  the  character  of  a  flsf 
of  trace,  with  a  tnunpeter.  That  officer  has  not  yet  re- 
turned. I  request  to  be  inlbrmed  when  it  is  intended  to 
send  him  back.  The  vrasoal  coarse  adopied  on  this  oo- 
oasioB  compels  me  to  avail  myaelfof  the  inhabitants  oT 
this  city  Ibr  holding  c<Hnmanlcation  with  yoor  Highness. 
His  Majesty,  the  SmperOT  and  King,  my  master,  having 
been  brought  to  Vienna  by  the  events  efthe  war,  is  d»- 
stroos  of  sparing  the  maattowi  and  intsrestins  pofnla- 
Iton  of  that  capital  from  the  wrfamitifts  which  threaten  a. 
He  directs  me  lo  represent  to  yonr  Highness  that  by  per- 
sisting to  defend  the  place,  your  Highness  win  csnse  tlie 
destrnetiou  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  sn4 
expose  to  the  miseries  of  war  a  msMcode  of  people  wto 
ought  eflbetoslly  to  be  protected  by  their  condition,  age, 
and  sex,  (Tom  the  evils  which  war  neoessarily  occasions. 
The  Emperor*  my  master,  has  always  manifested,  in 
every  coantry  where  he  has  been  bronght  by  the  events 
of  war,  his  anxiety  to  save  unarmed  popnlatians  ftom 
sueh  eslamities.  Yosr  Highness  can  not  bat  be  per- 
suaded that  his  Mi^ty  is  deeply  aflbcted  at  contemptat- 
ing  the  approaching  rain  of  that  great  city,  which  he 
claims,  ss  one  ofhls  titles  to  flory,  to  have  saved  on  a 
former  occasion.  Nevertheless,  oontrary  to  the  prsccica 
of  all  fbrtifled  towns,  your  Higtosss  has  had  gons  flrsd 
in  the  'direction  of  the  suborbs,  and  the  shot  might  have 
killed  not  an  enemy  of  your  Sovereign,  bat  the  child  or 
wilb  of  one  of  his  most  devoted  subjects.  I  do  myself 
the  honor  to  sobmit  to  yoor  Highness,  that  daring  tte 
whole  day  the  Emperor  has  refUsed  to  allow  any  troops 
to  enter  the  vabarbs,  and  merely  bad  Che  gates  ocoapied, 
and  sent  pstrols  roond  fbr  the  parpose  of  maintaining 
good  order.  But  if  yoor  Highness  persists  in  attempting 
to  delbnd  the  place,  his  Majesty  will  be  compelled  to 
make  his  preparations  Ibr  an  attack,  and  the  rain  of  the 
capital  will  be  accomplished  in  thirty-six  boon  by  the 
howitssrs  and  bombs  of  our  batteries,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  exterior  town  mast  likewise  be  destroyed  by  the 
fire  (torn  yoor  own  batteries.  His  Majesty  is  persuaded 
that  these  consideratloas  will  have  their  influence,  and 
Induce  yoor  Highness  to  renounce  an  attempt  which  eoold 
only  delay  for  a  few  momenu  the  taking  of  the  city.  I  bag 
to  be  made  aoqoainted  with  yoarHighness*s  final  resohi- 
tion."  (Signed)  "BsaTHua." 
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macb  M  possible.  There  are  few  eonqueroM 
who  under  such  circumsUnees  would  not  have 
availed  themseWee  of  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
of  their  enemies.  Accompanied  by  Massena,  he 
rode  around  the  eouthem  portion  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city,  and  selected  a  place  for  the 
erection  of  his  batteries,  where  the  answering 
fire  from  the  ramparts  would  endanger  only  very 
thinly-scattered  dwellings.  Upon  this  spot  he 
constructed  very  formidable  batteries ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  awful 
enginery  of  war  was  arranged  to  rain  down  a 
himible  tempest  upon  the  city,  he  sent  another 
•ommons.  The  only  answer  was  a  continued 
discharge  of  cannon-balls.  The  terrible  cannon- 
ade then  commenced.  For  tea  hours  the  storm 
of  destruction  fell  upon  the  city.  Three  thou- 
sand shells  were  thrown  into  its  thronged  dwell* 
ings.  The  midnight  sky  was  filled  with  these 
terrible  meteors,  curving  in  paths  of  fire  through 
the  air,  and,  by  their  continuous  explosion,  deaf- 
ening the  ear  with  unintermitted  thunders. 
Flames  were  bursting  forth  from  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  immense  volumes  of  black 
vnoke,  as  if  ejected  from  a  volcano,  blended 
with  the  portentous  glare.  In  the  midst  of  this 
•wiul  scene  of  unimaginable  horror,  when  the 
heavens  seemed  rent  by  the  explosions  of  artil- 
lery, and  the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  and  the 
shrieks  of  die  wounded,  and  the  wM  cry  of 
two  hundred  thousand  combatants,  and  when 
tbe  wasting  conflagration  iUumined  the  whole 
aiena,  as  with  the  lurid  blase  of  infismal  fires, 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  epen,  and  a 
flag  of  truce  emerged  upon  the  plain.  The  flag 
was  conducted  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  informed  him  that  in  the  imperial 
palace,  directly  opposite  the  French  batteries,  a 
young  princess,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, lay  sick.  Upon  the  approach  of  Ni^yoleoa, 
the  royal  family  had  fled.  They  were  under  the 
cruel  necessity  of  leavmg  their  sick  child  behind 
them. 

Napoleon  immediately  ordered  the  direction 
of  all  the  pieces  which  could  endanger  the 
helpless  maiden  to  be  changed.  This  young 
princess,  thus  straagdy  rescued  from  the  car- 
nage of  war,  became  subsequently  the  bride  of 
Napoleon.  Eloquently  has  Alison  said,  "  It  was 
by  the  thunders  of  prtillery  and  the  flaining  light 
cf  bombs  across  the  sky,  that  Napoleon's  first 
addresses  to  the  Archduchess,  Maria  Louise, 
were  made.  While  the  midnight  sky  was  in- 
cessantly streaked  with  burning  projectiles,  and 
ccmflagration  was  conmiencing  in  every  dfreo- 
tion  around  her,  the  future  Empress  of  France 
remained  secure  and  unharmed  in  the  imperial 
palace.  Strange  result  of  those  days,  not  less 
of  royal  than  of  national  revolution !  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Cesars  should  be  wooed  and 
won  by  a  soldier  of  fortune  firom  Corsica ;  that 
French  arms  should  be  exerted  to  place  an  Aus- 
trian princess  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ; 
that  the  leader  of  a  victorious  invading  host 
should  demand  her  for  his  bride ;  and  that  the 
first  accents  of  tenderness  should  be  from  the 


deep  booming  of  the  mortars,  which,  but  for  his 
interposition,  would  have  consigned  her  father's 
palace  to  destruction." 

The  Archduke  Maximilian,  intimidated  by 
tiie  flames  which  were  enveloping  the  city,  and 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  made  a  pris- 
oner, precipitately  retreated  across  the  Danube 
by  the  great  bridge  of  Thabor,  which  he  blew 
up  behind  him.  A  subordinate  was  left  in  the 
city  who  immediately  requested  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  proposed  to  capitulate.  Napo- 
leon exacted  no  harsh  terms.  All  the  public 
stores,  including  the  magnificent  arsenal,  con^ 
taining  four  hunidred  pieces  of  cannon  and  im^ 
mensc  military  supplies,  were  surrendered.  To 
an  private  property  and  to  each  person  he  guar- 
anteed perfect  security.  In  one  month  after 
Napoleon  left  the  Tuiieries,  he  entered  in  tri- 
umph the  gales  of  Vienna.  From  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  his  troops. 

**  In  a  month  dfter  the  enemy  passed  the  Inn, 
on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour  we  entered 
Vienna.  Their  militia,  their  levies  en  masses 
their  ramparts,  created  by  the  impotent  rage  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  have  fallen 
at  the  first  sight  of  you.  The  princes  of  that 
house  have  abandoned  their  capital,  not  like 
soldiers  of  honor,  who  yield  to  circumstances 
and  the  reverses  of  war,  but  as  peijurers  haunted 
by  the  sense  of  their  own  crimes.  In  fl3ring  from 
Vienna,  their  adieus  to  its  inhabitants  have  been 
murder  and  conflagration.  Like  Medea  they 
have  with  their  own  hands  massacred  their  own 
offspring.  Soldiers !  the  people  of  Vienna,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  a  deputation  of  the 
suburbs,  abandoned,  widowed,  shall  be  the  object 
of  your  regards.  I  take  its  good  citizens  under 
my  special  protection.  As  to  the  turbulent  and 
the  wicked  they  shall  meet  with  exemplary  jus- 
tice. Soldiers !  be  kind  to  the  poor  peasants ; 
to  those  worthy  people  who  have  so  many  claims 
upon  your  esteem.  Let  us  not  manifest  any 
pride  at  our  success.  Let  us  see  in  it  but  a 
proof  of  that  divine  justice  which  punishes  the, 
ungrateful  and  the  perjured." 

General  Andreossy  was  appointed  governor 
of  Vienna.  He  had  been  Napoleon's  embassad<^ 
to  Austria  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital.  Napoleon,  by  this  i^ 
pointment,  wished  to  indicate  to  the  Viennese 
his  friendly  feelings.  He  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  their  humiliation. 
Instead  of  employing  his  own  troops  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  city,  he  raised  a  burgher  force 
of  6000  Austrians,  1600  of  whom  mounted 
guard  every  day.  Provisions  becoming  scarce 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  such  a  vast 
number  of  men,  he  ordered  herds  of  cattle  and 
large  quantities  of  grain  to  be  brought  from 
Hungary,  that  the  citizens  might  be  saved  from 
paying  an  extravagant  price  for  food.  He  fur- 
nished labor  for  the  lower  classes,  paying  them 
reasonable  wages — often  employing  them  even 
in  works,  to  embellish  the  capital  of  his  n^r- 
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fidioui  enemy,  **that  their  bread,"  sayi  Thiers, 
''might  not  be  too  bitter." 

Napoleon,  though  thoi  victorioui  was  nerer- 
theless  in  a  lituation  extremely  critical.  The 
Anitrian  forces  still  outnumbered  his  own,  three 
to  one.  All  the  energies  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Spain,  were  combined  against  him.  Let  the 
reader  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  terrific  and 
wide-spread  conflict  in  the  midst  of  which  Na- 
poleon was  now  struggling.  He  had  liberated 
a  portion  of  dismembered  Poland  from  the  des- 
potism of  Prussia,  and  placed  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  Warsaw 
for  its  capital.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  was  ravaging  the  territory  of  this  grateful 
ally  of  France.  Alexander  had  tardily  sent  a 
small  army  into  Saxony,  professedly  to  aid  Na- 
poleon. After  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Saxon 
troops  by  the  Austrians,  an  Austrian  courier 
was  taken  prisoner.  There  was  found  in  his 
possession  a  letter  from  the  commander  of  the 
Russian  forces,  addressed  to  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, eongrahUtUing  him  upon  ku  victory,  and 
exprtMiing  the  hope  that  very  toon  the  RuMnian 
army  wtnUd  be  permitted  to  co-operate  with  the 
Auttriant  against  the  French.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately sent  the  letter  to  Alexander  without  note 
or  comment.  The  Czar,  embarrassed  by  the 
known  wishes  of  the  queen-mother  and  of  the 
nobles,  received  the  letter  in  silence,  and  merely 
recalled  the  indiscreet  officer. 

Napoleon,  though  he  lost  no  time  in  unavail- 
ing regreU,  was  much  disappointed.  He  fully 
.understood  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  Czar,  and  was  conscious  that  his 
inefficient  alliance  might  at  any  moment  be  turn- 
ed into  active  hostility.  Indeed,  Alexander,  find- 
ing all  Europe  rising  against  the  republican 
monarch,  and  annoyed  by  the  incessant  re- 
proaches of  his  mother  and  the  nobles,  began 
himself  to  regret  the  uncongenial  alliance  of  the 
great  champion  of  despotism,  with  the  great 
champion  of  popular  rights.  The  extraordinary 
personal  ascendency  alone  of  Napoleon  had  de- 
tached the  Czar  from  that  coalition  to  which  he 
naturally  belonged. 

As  Napoleon  was  one  day  riding  along,  with 
Savary  by  his  side,  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  lost  in  thought, 
he  said, 

**  It  appears  that  Alexander  is  marching  an 
army  of  50,000  men  into  Poland  to  support  me. 
This  is  something,  though  I  certainly  expected 
more." 

Savary  replied,  *'  It  is  but  little  that  Russia 
is  doing.  The  Austrians  will  hardly  suspend 
their  operations  at  the  approach  of  50,000  men. 
If  Alexander  does  not  furnish  a  greater  force  it 
is  my  opinion  that  his  army  will  not  act  at  all. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  pre- 
BMditated  arrangement.  Such  co-operation  as 
this  is  truly  ridiculous,  when  we  consider  that 
Alexander,  in  alliance  with  Austria,  brought 
300,000  men  against  us." 

"Therefore,"  replied  Napoleen,  cahnly  but 


veiy  seriously,  "I  must  rely  upon  my  owa 
strength  and  not  upon4heir  assistance." 

Again  he  said  to  Savary,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, **  I  was  perfectly  in  the  right  not  to  trust 
to  such  allies.  What  worse  could  have  happened 
if  I  had  not  made  peace  with  the  Russians! 
What  have  I  gained  by  their  alliance?  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  have  de- 
clared openly  against  me  if  a  remnant  of  regard 
to  the  fkith  of  treaties  had  not  prevented  theou 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves ;  they  have  all 
fixed  a  rendezvous  on  my  tomb,  but  they  have 
not  courage  openly  to  set  out  thither.  It  is  plain 
that  I  can  no  longer  reckon  on  an  alliance  in 
that  quarter.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he  does 
me  a  great  favor  by  not  declaring  war.  Had  I, 
however,  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  subject, 
before  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  I  should 
have  cared  but  very  little  for  the  part  which  he 
took.  And  yet,  after  all,  they  will  probably  say, 
that  I  am  wanting  to  my  engagements  and  can 
not  remain  at  peace." 

Prussia,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  solemnly 
bound  not  to  draw  the  sword  against  Napoleon. 
But  the  Prussian  cabinet,  rMtleas  under  the 
humiliation  which  had  be&Uen  their  arms,  weie 
eager  to  renew  the  war.  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  were  accomplices  in  the  infamous  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  They  consequently 
were  bound  together  by  the  sympathies  of  co- 
partnership in  this  most  atrocious  of  potitioal 
crimes.  Innumerable  conspiracies  were  formed 
to  rouse  the  nation  to  arms.  At  last  Coloivl 
Schill,  an  enthusiastic  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army,  marched  boldly  frtim  Berlin,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  war  against  France.  He  every 
where  proclaimed  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
all  his  forces  was  about  to  join  the  allies.  The 
national  pride  vras  aroused  and  multitudes  flocked 
to  his  baiiners. 

The  Tyrol,  an  ancient  possession  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  had  been,  by  the  treaty  of  Presbui^, 
annexed  to  Bavaria.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe 
did  the  priests  and  the  monks  hold  so  bound- 
less a  sway,  as  with  the  superstitious  peasantry 
of  those  wild  mountain  ravines.  Napoleon  had 
induced  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  abolish  all  in. 
vidious  religious  distinctions.  Although  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  still  the  established  re* 
ligion,  the  Protestants  were  allowed  the  fret 
exercise  of  their  mode  of  worship,  and  were 
equally  admissable  with  Catholics  to  all  civil  o^ 
fices.  In  Prussia,  which  was  a  Protestant  coun- 
try, Napoleon  exerted  the  same  influence  in  be* 
half  of  the  Catholics.  And  notwithstanding  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  times,  wherever  he 
had  power  he  granted  entire  relief  to  the  Jews. 

He  was  ever  true  to  his  fitvorite  principle  of 
removing  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  all  re- 
straints on  religious  opinions,  and  of  granting 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  This  often  armed 
against  him  all  the  energies  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priesthood.  The  conspiracy  in  the  Tyrol, 
fomented  by  emissaries  from  Austria,  was  wide- 
spread.    At  the  preconcerted  signal,  when  the 
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Austriana  w«re  crossing  the  Inn,  beacon  fires 
blazed  from  almost  every  crag  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  convent  bells  in  eveiy  valley,  tolled  the  toc- 
sin of  popular  insurrection.  The  benighted  popu- 
lace, stimulated  by  religious  fanaticism,  were 
ready  to  fight  against  their  own  deliverer,  and 
against  their  own  rights.  The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  conciliate  the  Tyrolese  by 
neglecting  to  carry  out  in  full  the  enlarged  and 
humane  policy  of  Napoleon.  "  The  Bavarians,** 
said  Napoleon,  "  did  not  know  how  to  govern 
the  Tyrolese.  They  were  unworthy  to  rule  that 
nol^le  country."  The  war  which  ensued  was 
shocking  in  its  barbarity.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  all  tl^ese  wars  no  troops  were  so 
ferocious  as  those  guided  by  the  Romish  priests. 
In  four  days  all  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  a  general  in- 
surrection. — ■ — 

At  the  same  time  England  was  secretly  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  enter  the  Scheldt,  to  at- 
tack Antwerp  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France. 
Its  garrison,  consisting  of  but  two  thousand  in- 
valid soldiers,  was  quite  unequal  to  the  defense 
of  the  extensive  works  of  this  important  mari- 
time dep6t.  Napoleon,  with  all  his  energies 
absorbed  by  the  war  in  Spain  and  on  the  Danube, 
could  send  no  considerable  force  for  its  relief 
The  British  armament  consisted  of  one  hiudred 
and  seventy-five  vessels  of  war,  besides  innu- 
merable transports,  and  conveyed  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  com- 
batants. It  was  considered  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  expedition  which  had  put  to  sea  in 
modern  times.  The  effect  of  the  conquest  of 
Antwerp  would  have  been  immense.  "  It  would 
destroy  at  once,'*  says  Alison,  "the  principal 
naval  resources  and  fleets  of  the  enemy ;  ani- 
mate all  the  north  of  Germany,  by  the  prospect 
of  a  powerful  army  having  gained  a  footing  on 
their  own  shores;  and  intercept,  by  pressing 
dangers  at  home,  a  large  portion  of  the  rein- 
forcements destined  for  the  ChandArmy.*^  The 
expedition  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Chatham,  son 
of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  brother  of  Will- 
iam Pitt.* 

In  Italy  the  Archduke  John  with  80,000  Ans- 
trians  was  driving  before  him  Prince  Eugene, 
who  could  oppose  to  him  but  60,000  troops. 
Eugene  had  imprudently  hazarded  a  battle,  and 
was  signally  defeated. 

His  discomfiture  had  been  so  entire  that  he 
feared  to  announce  the  facts  to  Napoleon.     He 


*  "  Tbe  exenkMM  of  England  at  the  same  period,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  were  of  a  nature  and  opon  a  scale  to 
sorpriee  the  worid.  It  seemed  as  if  her  flag  literally  over- 
shadowed tbe  whole  seas,  on  the  eoasu  of  Italy,  Spais, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Baltie  sea.  Wherever  tiMre  was 
the  least  showof  resistanes  to  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte,  the 
assistance  of  the  English  was  appealed  to,  and  was  readily 
afforded.  The  general  principle  was  indeed  adopted,  that 
the  expeditions  of  Britain  should  be  directed  where  they 
could  do  the  cause  of  Europe  the  most  benefit,  and  the 
interests  of  Napoleon  the  greatest  harm.  But  still  there 
remained  a  lurking  wish  that  they  could  be  ao  directed 
as,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire  some  peculiar  and  separ* 
ate  advantage  to  England  and  to  secure  what  was  called 
a  British  object" 


wrote  to  him,  **  My  father,  I  need  your  indulg- 
ence. Fearing  your  censure  if  I  retreated,  I  ac- 
cepted the  ofier  of  battle,  and  have  lost  it."  Na- 
poleon was  much  embarrassed.  He  knew  not 
how  great  tbe  losses  were,  nor  what  danger 
might  consequently  menace  him  from  his  right 
fiank.  Displeased  with  Eugene,  not  for  his  de- 
feat, but  for  withholding  information,  he  wrote, 
'*  You  have  been  beaten.  Be  it  so.  I  ought  to 
have  known  how  it  would  be  when  I  named  as 
general  a  young  man  without  experience.  As 
for  your  losses  I  will  send  you  wherewith  to 
repair  them.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  ene- 
my I  shall  know  how  to  neutralize.  But  to  do 
this,  I  must  be  in  possession  of  eveiy  particular ; 
and  I  know  nothing !  I  am  compelled  to  seek 
in  foreign  bulletins  for  the  facts  of  which  you 
ought  to  inform  me.  I  am  doing  that  which  I 
have  never  before  done  and  which  must,  of  all 
things,  be  most  repugnalit  to  a  prudent  general ; 
I  am  marching  with  my  wings  in  the  air,  un- 
conscious of  what  is  passing  on  my  fianks.  For- 
tunately I  can  brave  all  risks,  thanks  to  the 
blows  I  have  struck,  but  it  is  miserable  to  be 
kept  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance.  War  is  a 
serious  game,  in  which  are  staked  one's  repu- 
tation, one*8  troops  and  one's  country.  A  man 
should  reason  and  examine  himself  in  order  to 
learn  whether  or  not  he  is  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  art.  I  know  that  in  Italy  you  afiect  to  de- 
spise Massena.  If  I  had  sent  him  this  would 
not  have  occurred.  Massena  possesses  military 
talents  before  which  you  all  should  bow.  And 
if  he  has  faults  they  must  be  forgotten,  for  every 
man  has  some.  In  confiding  to  you  my  army 
of  Italy,  I  have  committed  an  error.  I  should 
have  sent  Massena  and  have  given  you  command 
of  the  cavalry  under  his  orders.  The  Prince 
Royal  of  Bavaria  admirably  commands  a  division 
under  the  Duke  of  Dantzig.  I  think  that  if  cii^ 
cumstances  become  urgent  you  should  write  to 
the  King  of  Naples  [Murat]  to  join  the  army. 
You  will  give  up  the  command  to  him  and  put 
yourself  under  his  orders.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  you  should  have  less  experience  in 
war  than  a  man  whose  occupation  it  has  been 
for  eighteen  years.*'  Such  were  the  disasters 
which  were  accumulating  around  Napoleon  even 
in  the  hour  of  victory ;  so  numerous  and  so  un- 
relenting were  ^e  foes  against  whom  he  was 
most  heroically  struggling. 

While  at  Vienna  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  develops  that  native  noblenesss  of  char- 
acter which  all  must  recognize  and  admire. 
One  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  the  army  was  lodg- 
ed in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  at  the  house  of  an 
aged  canoness.  The  surgeon,  having  one  day 
taken  too  much  wine,  wrote  her  an  impertinent 
letter.  She  immediately  appealed  to  General 
Andreossy  for  protection,  sending  to  him  the 
letter.  He  forwarded  her  letter,  and  also  the 
one  she  had  received  from  the  surgeon,  to  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  immediately  sent  an  order 
for  the  surgeon  to  appear  on  parade  the  follow- 
ing morning.  At  the  appointed  hour  Napoleon 
rapidly  descended  the  steps  of  his  palace,  with 
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a  coontenanee  expresfire  of  deep  indignation, 
and,  without  ipeaking  to  any  one,  s^vanced 
toward  the  rankis,  holding  the  letteri  in  hii  hand. 

"  Let  M come  forward,"  he  eiclaimed. 

Am  the  sur^n  approached,  the  Emperor  ex- 
tended the  letter  toward  him,  and  said  in  in- 
dignant tones,  **  Did  yon  write  thii  infamous 
letter!" 

"  Pardon^  Sire,"  the  overwhelmed  surgeon 
exclaimed.  **  I  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  and 
did  not  know  what  I  did." 

"  Miserable  man,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  **  to 
outrage  a  canoness  worthy  of  respect,  and  bowed 
down  by  the  calamities  of  war.  I  do  not  ad- 
mit your  excuse.  I  degrade  you  from  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  You  are  unworthy  to  bear  th^ 
venerated  symbol.  General  Dersonne,  see  that 
this  order  is  executed.  Insult  an  aged  woman ! 
I  respect  an  aged  woman  as  if  she  were  my 
mother !" 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  astonishing  triumph 
at  Eckmuhl,  and  of  his  resistless  march  to 
Vienna,  spread  rapidly  through  Europe.  It 
animated  the  friends  of  Napoleon,  and  sent 
dismay  to  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  Schill 
was  pursued,  and  his  army  entirely  put  to  the 
rout.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  who  was  rav- 
aging Saxony,  and  who  had  captured  Warsaw, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  precipitately  to  lend 
aid  to  the  Archduke  Chatrles.  The  Austrians 
were  unable  to  send  any  succor  to  the  Tyrolese, 
and  the  sanguinary  insurrection  was  soon  put 
down.  In  Italy  Eugene  was  retreating  before 
the  forces  of  the  triumphant  Archduke  John. 
At  last  almost  in  despair  he  resolved  to  try  the 
issue  of  another  battle.  He  concentrated  his 
army  near  Verona.  The  Austrians,  iushed  with 
success,  and  far  outnumbering  the  army  of  the 
viceroy,  came  rushing  over  the  hills  sure  of  an 
easy  victory.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  in  the 
distance  a  tremendous  cannonading.  Neither 
party  knew  the  cause.  The  Austrians,  how- 
ever, were  confident  that  it  was  a  division  of  the 
Austrian  army  commencing  the  attack.  Tlie 
Italians  feared  that  it  was  so.  But  soon  the 
tidings  were  brought  to  Eugene  that  the  can- 
nonading they  heard  waii  the  rejoicing  in  Ve- 
rona over  a  great  victory  of  Napoleon,  that  he 
had  scattered  the  Austrian  army  to  the  winds 
at  Eckmuhl,  and  was  marching  victoriously 
upon  Vienna.  At  the  same  moment  a  courier 
arrived  at  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Archduke 
John,  and  informed  him  of  the  disasters  which 
the  Austrian  arms  had  met  upon  the  Danube. 
He  was  ordered  to  return  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible speed  to  Vienna,  to  protect  the  capital. 
The  Austrians  were  in  dismay.  A  spontaneous 
shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  Italians. 
Eugene  and  one  of  his  officers  rode  to  a  neigh- 
boring eminence,  which  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  hostile 
armies.  Far  off  in  the  distant  horizon  they 
saw  a  long  line  of  military  wagons  advancing 
toward  the  north.  Eugene  grasped  the  hand 
of  his  officer,  exclaiming,  '*The  Austrians  have 
commenced    their   retreat."     Immediately   his 


own  army  was  put  in  motion  to  pursue  the  re- 
tiring foe.  Thus,  while  the  legions  of  Napoieon 
wcre-thundering  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
sweeping  all  resistance  before  them,  the  Ajrcb- 
duke  Charles,  having  recruited  his  forces  in 
Bohemia,  was  hurrying  to  the  capital  down  tlie 
left  banks  of  the  river.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand 
abandoning  Poland,  was  rushing  from  the  north 
with  a  victorious  army  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital.  The  Austrian  forces  in  the  Tjrrol,  and 
the  proud  army  of  the  Archduke  John,  in  Italy, 
were  also  hastening,  by  forced  marches,  to  meet 
that  audacious  foe,  who  had  dared  to  throw 
imnself  with  euch  apparent  reeklessness  into 
the  midst  of  his  multitudinous  enemies.  Thus 
Napoleon,  the  victor,  was  deemed  by  Europe 
irretrievably  mined.  He  was  marching  boldly 
upon  Vienna,  while  five  hundred  thousand  armed 
men,  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass  were 
rushkig  to  meet  him  there.  It  was  not  thought 
possible  that  he  could  extri^cate  himself  from 
the  assailment  of  such  countless  hosts.  Even 
Paris  was  panic-stricken  in  view  of  his  peril, 
and  the  royalists  fomented  new  plots  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.* 


*  Napoleon  was  now  eontending  agaiast  ths  acnrvndi 
coalition  which  had  been  formed  against  Repoblieaa 
France.  The Jlrst  coalition  against  France  was  condodcd 
between  Anstria  and  Pmssia  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolaUon,  Feb.  7,  179S.  The  ttamd  eoaUcka 
was  that  of  1793,  in  which  Germany  declared  war  against 
Republican  France,  and  was  joined  by  Poitttgal,  Naples, 
TajM;any,  and  the  Pope.  The  third  coalition  waa  formed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  between  England,  Roasia,  and  Anstria, 
the  96tb  of  September,  I7fl&  Napoleon  was  then  Joal 
emerging  into  manhood.  Ha  drove  the  English  froei 
Toulon ;  repelled  the  invading  Auathans,  and  ahattered 
the  eoaUtion  by  the  tremendous  blows  he  struck  In  the 
first  Italian  esmpaign.  England^  from  her  Inaeoesaibls 
island,  conttmied  the  war,  and  srganixed  a  f&mrtk  coali- 
tion against  France  with  Rossis,  Austria,  Naples,  and 
Turkey,  December  S8th,  1798.  The  ties  of  this  coaUtioa 
Napoleon  severed  with  his  sword  at  Marengo.  Peaes 
soon  smiled  upon  Europe.  Napoleon  was  hailed  as  tks 
great  pacMoator.  Hardly  had  one  abort  year  passed  era 
England  again  declared  war,  and  (brmed  th»Jiftk  csaft- 
tion  the  18th  of  April,  1603,  between  England,  RnMia* 
Austria,  and  Pmssia.  At  Ulm  and  Austerlitt,  NapoleoB 
again  repdled  hfs  assailants,  snd  again  compened  them 
to  sheathe  the  aword.  But  hardly  had  the  blade  entered 
the  soabbard,  before  it  was  sgatn  drawn  and  fiereety 
brandished,  as  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony*  and 
other  minor  powers  formed  a  tixth  coalition,  and  marched 
upon  France.  Napoleon  met  them  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
at  Eytau  and  Friedland,  and  disciplined  them  again  into 
good  behavior.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  signed  the  9lk 
of  July,  1807.  Not  two  yeara  had  paased  before  Englsnd 
had  organized  a  seventh  coalition  with  the  insurgents  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  with  Austria.  On  the  blood- 
stained field  of  Wagram,  Napoleon  deuched  Austria 
fhrni  this  alliance.  The  peace  of  Vienna  was  signed 
October  14, 1809.  Then  came  the  last  great  combhiatioa 
of  nearly  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  England,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Auatria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Naples, 
Denmark,  and  varioua  minor  prinees,  with  more  than  a 
million  of  bayonets^  rushed  upon  exhausted  Prance.  Ni- 
polson,  overpowered  by  numbers,  yet  struggling  heroi»> 
sily  to  the  Isst,  foil,  and  the  chains  of  Ikudsl  despotism 
were  riveted,  anew  upon  Europe.  The  wrong  which 
Eh^and  has  infiicted  upon  humanity  by  organising  and 
heading  these  ooaliUons  of  despotism,  she  never  can  rs* 
pair.  As  Napoleon  thus  saw  eoalition  after  coamion 
organized  against  him,  he  one  day  said  sadly, "  We  ahal 
have  to  fight  till  we  are  eighty  years  of  age.'*  See  Artids 
"  Coalition,"  Encyclopaedia  j 
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THE  DYJNG  HUSBANl). 

THOU  art  getting  wan  and  pale,  dearest ; 
Thy  blush  has  flown  away, 
And  thy  fragile  form  more  fragile  grows 

Every  day — 
Every  gloomy  day  that  brings 

That  mournful  moment  near 
When  we  must  part,  to  meet  no  mote 
On  this  dull  sphere. 

I  ftel  the  hour  is  drawing  nigh 

When  I  must  quit  this  uSfe, 
And  leave,  I  trust,  for  hapjner  one 

Its  scene  of  strtfe. 
Oh,  could  I  steal  the  sting  with  me 

*Twm  bring  to  thy  fond  heart, 
Without  one  pang,  or  tear,  or  sigh, 

I  could  depart. 

But  oh !  it  rends  my  bosom  deep 

To  watch  thy  stii9ed  pain — ^ 
To  see  thy  eflbrts  to  bear,  up, 

And  smile  again 
While,  as  thou  raisest  up  my  head 

And  hang'st  my  pillow  o*er, 
Thy  tearful  eye  too  plainly  tells 

An  aching  core. 

Ah !  little,  little  did  I  dream 

The  grief  in  store  for  thee. 
When  I  invited  thee  to  share 

My  destiny. 
My  heart,  but  young  and  hopeftil  then. 

Before  me  only  viewed 
Bright  hours  of  sunshine  to  divide. 

With  roses  strew'd. 

How  sadly  &lsa  those  hopes  have  proved 

Thy  aching  breast  must  feel — • 
Tom  by  affection  that  might  break 

A  heart  of  steel 
Had  I  but  known  this  mournful  fate 

Ere  wedded  li^B  began, 
No  breaking  heart  should  watch  to-night 

A  dying  man. 

Oh !  what  a  life  of  misery. 

Partner  of  my  distress. 
Thy  lot  has  been  since  linked  with  mine  : 

Worst  wretchedness. 
To  watch  me  laboring  for  bread. 

My  brain  and  hand  outworn, 
Till  prostrated  by  fell  disease, 

I  sank  forlorn. 

Yet  never  in  my  fretful  mood 

Did  angrjrword  or  look 
ReturiKmy  ill-deserved  wrath 

With  one  rebuke. 
No ;  always  patient,  ever  fond. 

And  bending  to  my  will, 
Thy  gentle  spirit  murmured  not 

One  word  of  ill. 

The  hour  will  soon  arrive,  my  own, 
When  I  can  wrong  no  more, 

And  life  for  me,  with  all  its  cares, 
Will  soon  be  o'er. 


I  need  not  ask  tket  to  forget 

Each  word  or  thought  unkind ; 

Thy  loving  heart  I  know  too  well — 
Thy  gentle  mind. 

The  little  pledge  that  crovnied  our  love, 

That  smiling  little  elf. 
Dear  to  my  heart  because  so  like 

Thy  own  sweet  self 
Ay,  bring  her  near  me — ^let  me  look 

My  last  in  her  dear  face, 
Where  all  her  mother's  gentle  charms 

I  fondly  trace. 

She  will  be  dearer  to  thee  now 

That  I  am  torn  away. 
Poor  infant,  to  be  fatherless 

Ere  one  short  day. 
But  thou  wilt  watph  and  guide  her  steps 

Into  a  heavenward  road. 
And  lead  her  from  this  world  of  sin» 

Nearer  her  God. 

Nay,  let  not  all  thy  bitter  grief 

Be  stifled  and  suppressed : 
Weep  out  thy  poor  afflicted  soul 

On  this  fond  breast. 
'Tis  not  a  hopeless  parting,  dear — 

We'll  meet  in  world  more  bright 
^  And  live  fbrever  in  those  realms 

Of  endless  light. 

The  happiest  hours  that  blessed  us  here 

Were  misery  and  woe, 
Compared  to  those  beyond  this  scene 

We  yet  shall  know. 
Then  live  for  that  bright  world  of  bliss, 

And  feed  thy  drooping  heart 
On  hopes  of  that  blest  hour  when  we 

Shall  never  part. 


CELESTE  BERTIN. 

THE  incidents  which  I  am  about  to  relate 
took  place  in  the  year  18 — ,  shortly  after  I 
had  taken  out  my  diploma  in  Paris.  I  had  just 
exchanged  the  gay  insouciance  of  student-life  for 
the  forced  decorum  of  the  physician. 

My  resources  were  far  from  ample ;  indeed,  I 
had  often  great  difficulty  in  scraping  together 
the  few  fruies  necessary  for  my  weekly  rent, 
and  I  have  known  what  it  was,  occasionally,  to 
take  a  walk  instead  of  a  dinner.  I  led  a  dull 
life:  with  no  amusements,  no  friends.  This  year, 
however,  a  patient  had  chanced  to  give  me  a 
season-ticket  for  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin.  It  was  my  sole  recreation,  and  I  went 
every  night. 

A  debutante  was  advertised  to  appear  in  a  new 
play.  Author  and  actress  were  alike  unknown : 
report  spoke  vaguely  and  variously  of  their  mer- 
its :  the  theatrical  world  was  thrown  into  a 
fever  of  anticipative  excitement,  and  I  among 
the  rest. 

The  Porte  St.  Martin  was  my  theatrical  world. 
The  Odeon  and  the  Varietes  were  become  to  me 
as  unknown  regions  :  I  was  an  alien  to  the  Am- 
bigus,  and  sighed  in  vain  for  the  Opera  Comique. 
As  you  may  suppose,  this  announcement  was 
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full  of  interest  for  me — I  had  nothing  else  to 
think  of  for  weeks  before  the  event. 

The  evening  came :  I  was  one  of  the  firat  ar- 
rivals, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  my  usual  seat 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit.  The  house  was  crowded 
long  before  the  musicians  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  during  the  long  half-hour  before  the 
play  commenced,  I  amused  myself  with  trying  to 
discover  the  new  author,  by  the  anxious  expres- 
sion which  must,  of  course,  be  visible  in  his 
face.  I  fixed  upon  one  individual,  in  the  near- 
est stage-box,  as  the  candidate  for  dramatic 
iame.  He  was  a  pale  young  man,  dressed  with 
faultless  taste,  and  was  gazing  earnestly  round 
the  house— not  like  a  theatrical  habitue,  who 
•tares  languidly  about  him  to  single  out  his  ac- 
quaintances with  a  nod — ^but  nervously  and  ap- 
prehensively, as  one  who  dreads  a  critic  in  every 
spectator.  He  was  alone,  and  I  observed  that 
every  now  and  then  he  wiped  his  forehead,  or 
folded  his  arms  resolutely  across  his  chest,  as  if 
to  keep  down  the  agitation  that  possessed  him. 
When  the  overture  began,  he  retired  behind  the 
draperies  of  the  box,  and  when  the  curtain  rose 
I  forgot  him. 

The  first  and  second  scenes  were  decidedly 
dull.  Socage  played  the  hero,  a  young  Spanish 
cavaltero ;  but  he  could  produce  no  efliect  in  it — 
the  house  was  cold  and  silent — the  applause  that 
welcomed  Socage  was  for  the  actor,  and  not  the 
piece.  The  debutante^  however,  had  not  yet  made 
her  appearance,  and  the  audience  began  to  whis- 
per to  each  other  that  if  the  lady  were  no  better 
than  the  play,  and  the  play  no  better  than  at 
present,  the  whole  must  be  a  failure.  The  third 
scene  began :  the  stage  represented  the  environs 
of  Granada,  in  the  time  of  Boabdil  el  Chico ;  a 
party  of  Moors,  ignorant  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Spanish  invaders,  were  carousing  undet 
some  trees.  Wine  and  fancied  security  rendered 
them  insensible  of  danger :  far  away  was  heard 
the  faint  echoing  tread  of  the  hostile  troops  ;  in 
front,  the  song,  the  wine-cup,  and  the  dance. 
On  a  sudden,  a  wild  and  beautifiil  form  bounded 
into  the  circle  of  revelers  !  Her  arms  extended, 
her  hair  floating  on  the  wind,  one  hand  grasping 
a  lance — ^fire,  disdain,  inspiration  in  her  eye : 
so  stood  Celeste  Bertin.  A  thrill  of  admiration 
ran  through  the  audience :  Celeste  spoke — ^words 
of  energy  and  reproach.  Her  voice  filled  the 
theatre,  and  rang  upon  the  ear  like  martial  mu- 
sic. She  pointed  to  the  distant  hills,  and  to  the 
coming  foe ;  she  bade  them  rise  and  save  the 
city  of  their  fathers ;  the  Spaniard  and  slavery 
was  at  hand ;  day  waned,  and  night  was  coming 
fast ;  back,  back  to  Granada  while  yet  was  time ; 
to  arms  !  to  arms  !  to  arms ! 

One  look,  one  gesture,  one  word  of  proud 
command — and  she  was  gone !  The  curtain  in- 
stantly fell :  it  was  the  close  of  the  first  act. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  p^use — and  then 
an  overwhelming  tempest  of  applause.  All  rose 
simultaneously ;  the  house  shook  with  the  sound, 
and  even  the  band  partook  of  the  general  en- 
thusiasm. 

Her  triumph  was  complete:  at  the  end  of 


every  act  she  was  twice  chilled  upon  the  «tage  ; 
and  with  every  act  she  rose  in  power  and  sub- 
limity.    As  the  Moorish  dancing-girl  who  de- 
votes herself  to  the  defense  of  her  people— vrlie 
inspires  her  countrymen  with  fearlessness — ^rbo 
raises  the  drooping  courage  of  the  indolent  Bo- 
abdil himself — ^who  sacrifices  even  her  love  to 
her  patriotism — and  who,  at  the  last,  herself 
leads  on  the  Moors  to  the  last  fiital  engagement 
and  dies  by  the  sword  of  her  lover,  Bertin  car- 
ried the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  whole  audience 
along  with  her.     Heroism,  nobleness,  and  de- 
votedness,  were  painted  by  her  with  a  truth 
such  as  I  had  never  beheld  on  a  stage  before. 
Nine  times  she  was  summoned  before  the  cof- 
tain  at  the  end  of  the  play ;  flowers  and  evea 
jewels  were  cast  to  her  fvom  the  boxes :  Paris 
had  never  before  so  rapturously  greeted  a  debt^^ 
tanie  ! 

For  the  ninth  time  she  had  bowed  and  retired* 
when  some  one  called  for  the  author.  The  cry 
was  taken  up ;  the  curtain  moved  again,  and-— 
I  had  guessed  aright ! — the  occupant  of  the  stage- 
box  stepped  forward,  and  acknowledged,  in  a  few 
words,  the  favors  of  the  public.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, he  said,  that  for  his  success  he  was  entirely 
indebted  to  Mdlle.  Bertin ;  he  was  proud — glad 
— gratefiil — ^he  knew  not  how  to  express  all  that 
he  felt,  but  he  thanked  them  respectfully  and 
sincerely. 

There  were  a  couple  of  vaudevilles  to  follow, 
but  I  left  directly,  for  I  could  see  nothing  after 
Celeste  Bertin,  and  returned  home  in  a  rapture 
of  admiration. 

Night  after  night  all  Paris  flocked  to  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  to  worship  the  divine  actress — ^I 
among  the  throng  of  her  followers.  Every  glance, 
every  gesture,  and  tone  of  the  beautiful  artiste  was 
treasured  in  my  memory,  and  my  chief  delight 
after  leaving  the  theatre  was  to  study  the  plaj 
attentively,  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  enchani- 
ment  of  her  voice  and  eyes  in  every  passage. 

She  was  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 
The  strangest  stories  were  afloat  respecting  her. 
From  the  highest  gentleman  to  the  poorest  gar^om 
de  boutiqrUf  all  had  some  vague  report  to  circu- 
late. But  all  agreed  in  one  point,  that  she  was 
betrothed  and  tenderly  attached  to  M.  Victor, 
the  young  author  in  whose  play  she  had  made 
her  first  appearance. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  away :  the  season  was 
at  its  height,  and  matters  were  the  same  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  Still  Celeste  Bertin  rose  in 
public  estimation  with  every  character  that  she 
performed.  One  night,  after  she  had  surpassed 
all  her  former  grandeur,  and  taken  us  by  storm 
in  the  Phedre  of  Racine,  I  had  returned  homc^ 
as  usual,  to  read  the  piece,  and  endeavor  to  re- 
produce in  my  memoiy  the  inspired  interpretsr 
tion  of  the  tragedienne.  I  had  drawn  my  chair 
to  the  fire ;  my  reading-lamp  stood  on  a  table 
beside  me,  and  I  was  bending  over  a  volume  of 
the  great  dramatic  poet,  when  a  sudden  and 
violent  knocking  at  the  outer  door  startled  me: 
I  listened — ^it  was  repeated ;  and  as  I  opened  the 
window,  a  voice  cried  loudly : 
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"Hola!  holil  is  there  a  surgeon  in  ihU 
house  1" 

"  I  am  a  physician/'  I  replied. 

**  Yes,  yes,  come  down — come  instantly,  |>OMr 
Pamour  de  Dieu  !  quick.!  there  is  no  time  to  he 
lost!" 

I  seized  my  hat,  ran  to  the  door,  and  there 
found  a  man,  who,  the  moment  that  X  appeared, 
beckoned  to  me  to  follow,  and  set  off  running 
down  the  street.  I  had  no  resource  but  to  run 
also,  and  so  I  chased  him  down  two  neighboring 
streets,  till  iie  stopped  before  the  gate  ;of  a  small 
house,  and  there  paused  for  tne  to  oome  up. 
Both  gate  and  door  were  standing  .open,  prob- 
ably as  he  had  left  them  in*  his  haste :  through 
these- he  quickly  led  me  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
into  a  small  bedchamber.  There  were  three  per^ 
s<ms  in  the  room :  a  female  on  the  bed,  an  old 
tnan  crouching  in  a  «hair  by  the  fireside,  weep- 
ing- bitterly,  and  a  woman-servant,  who  was 
bathing  the  forehead  of  the  sufferer. 

'*  She  has  been  ludergoing  great  excitement,*' 
«aid  my  guide,  pointing  hurriedly  to  the  bed ; 
**  she  had  scarcely  reached  home  when  she  com- 
plained of  giddiness  and  exhaustion ;  about  half 
an  hour  ago  she  became  suddenly  conTulsed, 
And—" 

I  seized  a  candle  and  crossed  rapidly  to  the 
patient.  Heavens!  It  was  Celeste  Bertin !  pale 
and  motionless ;  dressed  in  the  gorgeous  robes 
in  which  I  had  beheld  her  a  couple  of  hours 
since,  brilliant  with  genius  and  power,  on  the 
boards  of  the  theatre.  There  she  lay — her  ^es 
closed — her  splended  hair,  yet  glittering  with 
jewels,  unbound  and  scattered  in  wild  disorder 
— ^her  hands  -contracted — ^her  whole  form  rigid 
and  cold.  Blood-stains  were  on  her  lips,  and  on 
the  pillow :  she  had  ruptured  a  vessel  on  the 
lungs. 

For  an  instant,  consternation  almost  derived 
me  of  the  power  of  thought :  I  trembled  to  think 
that  the  very  life  of  this  wonderful  being  de- 
pended on  my  promptitude  and  skill.  1  turned 
to  my  conductor — ^it  was  M.  Victor,  her  lover. 
The  expression  of  agony  and  entreaty  upon  his 
foce  restored  me  to  myself:  I  hastened  to  apply 
the  proper  restoratives,  and  to  release  the  pa- 
tient from  some  of  the  incumbrances  of  her 
theatrical  costume.  After  a  time,  I  had  the  sat- 
ii£tction  to  find  warmth  and  consciousness  re- 
turn— she  would  have  spoken,  but  I  forbade  the 
exertion ;  I  explained  to  her  that  she  had  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  illness,  that  the  utmost  quiet 
was  neceissary,  and  that  I  should  remain  all 
night  beside  her  couch,  in  order  that  no  requisite 
attention  should  be  wanting. 

I  did  so,  and  disBiissed  all  but  the  female  at- 
tendant for  the  night.  M.  Victor  pressed  my 
hand  gratefully  on  retiring,  and  thanked  me  with 
intense  earnestness.  The  old  man,  whom  I  took 
to  be  her  father,  seemed  stupid  with  grief,  and 
scarcely  sensible  of  what  was  passing. 

During  the  whole  night  she  slept  bo  stilly  and 
motionless,  that  many  times  I  bent  over  her  to 
listen  if  she  really  breathed.  All  seemed  to  me 
like  a  strange  dream,  as  I  sat  hour  after  hour 


watching  her  pale  and  lovely  foce,  and  contrast- 
ing her,  as  she  lay  there,  with  the  terrible  and 
thrilling  Phedre  that  had,  but  a  few  brief  houm 
since,  transfixed  me  with  her  appalling  beauty. 

The  servant  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed 
fell  asleep :  the  fiseble  lamplight  shed  a  pallid 
glare  upon  the  face  of  my  patient ;  not  a  sound 
in  the  house,  save  the  tickkig  of  my  watch ;  not 
a  whisper  in  the  quiet  street  without.  The  si- 
lence, the  solitude,  the  mental  exertion  which  I 
had  gone  through,  all  oppressed  me;  things 
around  me  were  beginning  to  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  extreme  lassitude,  and  to  assume  strange 
and  indistinct  forms.  My  eyes  closed — mj 
breathing  l^ecame  heavy-^I  was  just  falling  into 
a  deep,  calm  sleep,  when  I  felt  my  wrist  grasped 
tightly,  and  heard  a  movement  in  the  bed. 

She  was  sitting  upright,  turned  toward  me, 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  strangely  mingled  es- 
pression  of  anger  and  alarm, 
w  *' Monsieur,  awake!" 

For  Heaven's  sake,  mademoiselle,  be  still  f 
I  cried,  bewildered  and  roused :  "  you  may  not 
exert  yourself;  you  know  not  what  you  do." 

'*  Exert  myself!  It  is  of  that  I  would  speak 
Hear  me.     I  must  play  to-morrow  ni^." 

**  Impossible !"  I  ejaculated. 

**  Qu^est-ce  que  v<ms  me  iitee  1  Impossible^ 
I  must !" 

Madame,"  I  said,  firmly,  "  lie  down.  I  will  not 
answer  for  your  lifo  unless  y 6u  obey  me  in  thisw^ 

'*  I  must  play." 

**  You  shall  Yiot.  My  reputation  is  at  stake : 
I  value  that,  if  you  do  not  value  your  life." 

"  I  must !  it  is  necessary — you  do  not  know 
hew  necessary.  Ah,  monsieur,"  she  went  on, 
with  a  sudden  change  to  gentleness  and  en- 
treaty«— -"'Ah,  monsieur,  but  this  one  night;  by 
your  art  give  me  strength  and  power  to  play 
this  one,  only  night,  and  I  care  ndt  if  I  never 
live  another." 

*'  Madame,  lie  down." 

She  obeyed  me.  I  administered  a  few  drops 
of  cordial,  took  my  seat,  and  looking  steadily  in 
her  face,  went  on : 

**  Repose  and  silence  are  the  conditions  on 
which  you  live.  Declamation  and  excitement 
would  be  your  death.  If  I  permit  you  to  in- 
fringe the  slight  and  fragile  tenure  on  'which 
your  existence  depends — if  I  assist  you  to  your 
destruction,  I  am,  in  effect,  a  murderer.  I  know 
of  no  right  by  which  mademoiselle  dares  to  con^ 
mit  self-murder :  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  her, 
and  I  will." 

What  a  fierce  gleam  was  that  that  shot  from 
her  dark  eyes  as  I  said  these  words !  Impatience^ 
disdain,  almost  hatred,  flashed  upon  me  in  their 
lustrous  glance.  But  she  was  silent,  if  not 
conquered :  she  turned  her  face  hastily  from  me, 
and  we  spoke  no  more. 

Day  dawned  at  last — gray,  cold,  sunless  day. 
Heavy  clouds  shut  in  the  sky ;  not  a  bird  sang ; 
not  a  leaf  stirred ;  not  a  stray  beam  made  its 
appearance.  She  slept.  Silently  her  father  and 
lover  came  and  went ;  silently  the  attendant 
sumuKmed  me  down  -to  the  9aUm  for  refres]^ 
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nent ;  silently  many  times  that  day  we  stood 
around  ber  couch  in  hope  and  fear«  and  still  she 
slept  on.  It  was  a  fortunate  slumber,  and  dur- 
ing its  long  continuance  yf€  had  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  witnessing  the  returning  bloom»*of 
hearing  the  eafan  and  regular  breath ;  and  from 
It  we  hoped  and  foretold  good. 

Tho  shades  of  evening  fell.  All  day  she  had 
reposed  in  that  life-giving  oblivion,  and  yet 
dx>wed  no  sign  of  waking,  I  thought  that  I 
might  venture  to  my  lodgings  for  a  few  mommits 
to  read  any  letters  that  might. have  arrived  for 
me.     Promising  to  return  in  an  hour,  I  vrent. 

A  man  was  pacing  up  and  down  my  apart- 
ment when  I  entered.  His  back  was  turned 
toward  me :  he  was  tall  and  wellf  formed :  a  hat 
and  gloves  wet«  thrown  upon  the  table,  and  a 
Urge  cloak  was  cast  carelessly  upon  a  chair.  I 
stopped  and  observed  him.  I  felt  sure  that  he 
was  a  stranger ;  and  yet  it  was  somewhat  famil- 
iar thus  to  take  possession  of  my  rooms.  He 
stopped — ^looked  out  of  the  window — so '  stood 
for  some  minutes— ^en  turned,  and  seeing  me, 
bowed  with  perfeet  self-possession,  and  address- 
ed me. 

''Monsieur  H ,  I  beUevet*' 

I  assented. 

**  Monsieur  is  the  medical  adviser  of  Mdlle. 
Bertinl" 

"  I  have  that  honor." 

"Will  Monsieur  favor  me  with  his  unre- 
served opinion  of  the  lady's  illness — if  it  be 
likely  [here  his  voice  altered  slightly]  to — to 
have  a  fatal  termination  V 

I  replied  briefly  that  the  symptoms  had  been 
highly  feVovable,  and  that  I  believed  rest  and 
seelusion  might,  in  a  few  weeks,  eflTect  a  per- 
fect cure. 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  Wrote 
some  words  on  it  in  a  small,  concise  hand. 
While  he  was  doing  this,  I  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve his  pale,  dark  countenance,  his  firm  lip, 
bis  easy,  aristocratic  grace.  A  brilliant  of  in- 
tense lustre  glittered  on  his  finger ;  the  rest  of 
his  attire  was  fastidiously  plain. 

"  Oblige  me,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  by  giving 
this  to  your  patient.  Qood-evening."  He 
threw  his  cloak  round  him,  seized  his  hat,  and 
was  gone.  In  another  moment  I  heard  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  drive  to  the  door,  saw  him 
step  in,  and,  ere  a  second  had  elapsed,  the 
vehicle  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
disappeared.  There  was  a  coronet  upon  the 
panels.     I  turned  to  the  table,  and  took  up  the 

eard.    It  bore  the  name  of  the  Prince  de  C . 

A  folded  paper  was  laid  beneath  it,  on  which 
was  written  a  draft  for  one  thousand  francs  ? 

Pride  and  Poverty  had  a  hard  struggle  that 
evening,  and  Poverty  conquered.  I  was  poor 
—very  poor.  The  prince  had  paid  me  for  my 
attendance  on  hie  fnend  ;  I  might,  on  this 
ground,  refuue  payment  from  her,  and  so  bal- 
ence  the  obligation.  My  present  need  was 
great,  and — I  put  the  draft  in  my  pocket-book. 
The  heroic  reader  may  condemn  me  for  having 
thus  accepted  money  f^m  an  entire  strmnger— 


meu,  U  paumnU  eat  dun  !  Ia^  him  first  be  in 
my  position,  and  then  pass  judgment  upon 
me. 

But  to  my  narrative.     Time  was  flying,  and 

I  had  promised  to  return  to  the  Rue  St.  P 

in  an  hour.  Half  that  time  was  already  past! 
I  had  several  things  to  arrange,  some  change 
of  attire  to  effect,  a  note  to  write,  and  a  con- 
sulution  to  hold  with  my  bndla^.  With  ray 
utmost  speed,  these  occupied  me  an  hoar  be> 
yond  the  ^pointed  time :  al  last  I  left  the 
house,  and  hastened  with  nervous  rapidity  ia 
the  direction  of  my  patient  When  I  was  mors 
than  hal£>way,  I  remembered  the  card  of  the 
Prince  de  C — -^^  and  was  forced  to  tuni  back 
again,  for  I  had  left  it  onthe  table.  I  am  not 
superstitioas,  but  this  returm  and  my  deby 
seemed  ominous  to  me.  I  fell  into  an  unusual 
tre{»dation,  and  when  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
my  own  door,  felt  an  anxious  haste,  that  ap- 
peared to  summon  me  back  again  vrithout  de- 
laying even  then  to  go  in. 

'*  Bah  !'*  I  exclahned,  to  myself  **  this  is  men 
chUdishness  !** 

And  I  went  in,  up-stairs,  and  taking  from  the 
table  the  prince's  eard,  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  vrriting  with  which  the  back  was 
closely  lined  was  in  cipher.  I  was  surprised, 
and,  I  confess  it,  somewhat  curious;  but  I 
thrust,  it  into  my  pocket,  ran  down-stairs,  and 
presently  was  running  once  more  in  the.  diree> 
tion  of  the  Rue  St.  P . 

And  now,  as  I  approached  it,  my  agitattea 
returned  in  tenfold  power.  The  nearer  I  drew, 
the  less  I  dared  to  go  forward:  some  horrible 
influence  was  upon  me— some  vague  and  fom* 
less  dread  that  moved  my  inward  soul  vnth  ap- 
prehension, and  seemed  to  dog  my  footsteps  to 
the  ground. 

The  door  stood  open.  /  had  not  left  it  so.  I 
went  up.  The  door  of  her  chamber  stood  open 
likewise.  I  paused  upon  the  threshold,  sod 
then  walked  noiselessly  in. 

I  had  half-expected  the  shock.  She  wu 
gone! 

Gene !  and  not  a  soul  was  there  to  tell  me 
whith^!  I  rang  the  bell  foriously:  I  cried 
aloud  ;  I  opened  every  door  and  closet ;  I  ca* 
tered  every  room,  from  attic  to  kitchen. 

Father,  lover,  servant,  patient— all  gone! 
Every  place  silent  and  empty. 

She  was  gone^ — gone  to  the  theatre-— to  ber 
death !  And  the  empty  house  1  The  rest  were 
gone  upon  a  vain  search  for  her.  I  alone  knew 
the  fktal  direction  of  her  st^s  I 

Till  this  moment  I  had  never  known  I  loved 
her.  All  unquestioned,  I  had  sufiered  my  heart 
to  cherish  and  gamer  up  a  hopekes  passion.  I 
was  paralyzed,  body  and  mind — plunged  into  a 
dreamy  wilderness  of  grief,  without  the  power 
to  think  or  act. 

The  time-piece  in  the  dressing-room  struck 
seven.  In  another  half-hour  she  would  be  again 
upon  the  stage  delighting  all  hearers  with  the 
last  inspiration  of  her  genius.    I  started  up—* 

**  Periiaps  even  now  I  may  rescue  her  from 
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the  fetal  exeileinent  of  perfomuHiee !  perkApt 
•ven  now  prevaU  upon  her  to  return!" 

My  ibot  was  alr^y  at  the  thicihol^,  when  I 
fioicied,  as  inj  glance  jost  reeled  on  the  bed, 
that  I  saw  a  paper  lying  beside  her  pillow.  I 
stopped,  turned  baek,  and  drew  forth  a  crum- 
pled letter,  all  blotted  and  blistered  over  with 
tears.  These  words  were  written  upon  it  in  a 
bold,  firm  hand,  and  were,  in  some  places,  al- 
most illegible. 

"  Celeste  Bertin.    Tou  are  mistaken  in  the 

Prince  de  C .     He  does,  not  mean  to  wed 

yoit  He  is  engaged  to  another.  The  king  and 
the  court  will  be  in  the  theatre  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  she  will  be  among  them.  Yon  will  per- 
ceive a  dark,  handsome  woman,  to  whom  will  be 
given  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  queen.  That 

El  the  Duchessa  da  O ,  an  Italian  of  birth 

and  fortune— your  rival.  Wretched  woman ! 
why  were  you  not  oontent  with  one  faithful 
lover  1  Victor  does  love  you.  The  Prince  de 
C—  loves  yon  also — as  he  would  a  horse,  a 
hound,  or  a  falcon — for  his  amusement !  Watch 
them  narrowly  to-morrow  night.  Convince  your- 
self of  the  truth,  and  break  your  heart,  if  you 
will.  Celeste  Bertin,  how  did  you  dare  to  for- 
get that  you  were  only  an  actress  V* 

Here  Uien  was  the  secret !  Hence  her  agita^ 
tion,  her  illness,  her  frantic  determination  to 
perform  !*  An  anonymous  and  cruel  letter — a 
iecret  lov^-aiTair  kept  hidden  from  her  father 
and  her  betrothed  husband — a  resolute  inten- 
tion to  judge  for  herself  and  know  the  worst ! 

In  five  minutes  I  was  at  the  stage-door  of  the 
Th^re  Porte  St.  Martin,  urging  the  officials  to 
let  me  speak  with  Mdlle.  Beittn. 

*'  Impossiblo— MademoiseUe  is  in  her  dress- 
ing-rdom." 

**  But  I  must  see  hev— my  business  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.** 

*' At  the  end  of  the  first  act  I  will  deliver 
Monsieur's  request.'* 

**  It  must  be  now !  Go  to  her — say  that  it  is 
I— M.  H— ^,  her  physician.  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  speak  with  me." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  was  about  to  seek 
her,  when  a  welMressed  person  stepped  firom 
behind  a  desk  and  addressed  mo :    ~ 

•*  M.  H ,**  here  he  re&rred  to  a  paper  in 

kis  hand — "  Mdlle.  Bertin  desired  particularly 
that  if  a  gentleman  of  that  name  should  ask  to 
see  her,  he  should  on  no  account  be  admitted. 
I  am  very  sorry,  monsieur,  but  such  were  made- 
moiselle's commands." 

''  But  I  teU  you  that  I  will  enter— she  will 
die  without  you  admit  me !  nay,  she  is  dying 
even  now !" 

They  smiled,  and  closed  the  door  in  my  face. 
I  know  not  how  I  got  there,  but  I<  next  found 
myself  in  the  theatre.  Jt  was  crowded :  there 
was  scarce  room  for  me  to  stand :  the  last  notes 
of  the  overture  were  thundering  from  the  orches- 
tra— the  curtain  rose. 

The  play  was  one  that  had  been  written  for 
her  by  M.  Victor,  and  this  was  but  the  second 
or  third  time  of  its  performance.     Strangely 


appropiisAe  in  plot,  it  painted  the  career  of  ari 
actress  beloved  by  a  nobleman,  whom  she,- in 
return,  loves  with  all  her  heart  and  her  genius  I 
This  nobleman  is  also  loved  by  a  princess  of 
the  court,  and  who  mortally  detests  her  rival  in 
his  affections.  The  princess  is  a  married  wo- 
man ;  and  it  is  the  double  discovery  of  her- 
lover's  seeming  infidelity  and  the  unworthy 
nature  of  his  attachment  that  goads  the  actress 
to  despair.  FinaHy,  by  a  perfidious  stratagem, 
sIm  dies  firom  inhaling  the  fatal  perfume  of  ^ 
poisoned  bouquet,  at  the  moment  when  her 
lover  explains  aU,  and  offers  her  his  'hand  and 
fortune.  Daring  the  first  act  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing.  She  <Sd  not  play  in  it.  The  second 
act  commenced,  and  a  welcoming  burst  of  ap- 
plause told  me  that  she  had  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  upon  her.  For 
some  moments  there  was  silence :  then  her  voice, 
in  all  its  depth  and  melody,  fell  upon  my  ear,  and 
I  turned  my  eyes  toward  her.  How  beautifol  and 
pale  she  stood !  Robed  all  in  white  garments ; 
her  black  hair  parted  on  her  brow ;  her  hand 
grasping  a  roll  of  paper ;  and  a  wild,  boding 
illumination'  in  her  eyes,  which  I  aloncr  in  aU 
that  bouse  could  interpret ! 

During  the  first  few  scenes  she  was  subdued 
and  calm :  several  times  she  pressed  her  hand  lo 
her  breast,  as  if  in  pain,  but  still  she  went  on. 
Then  doubt,  then  jealousy  began  to  possess 
her.  It  was  fearfol  to  witness  the  workings 
of  these  passions  struggling  with  woman's 
gentleness,  and  woman's  fhith — to  hear  the 
low,  suppressed  cry  of  agony — to  see  the 
quivering  lip,  the  blanched  cheek,  the  slow, 
unwiUing  belief  of  wrong  and  infidelity. 

She  confronts  her  rival — meets  her  foce  to 
fivCB,  and  the  actress  and  princess  read  each 
others'  souls.  In  a  recitation  which  she  is  re- 
quested to  give,  she  pours  forth  all  her  wrongs 
and  her  r^roaches.  Under  the  vail  of  a  fiction, 
she  lays  bare  the  gnilty  love  of  the  high  lady, 
overwhelms  her  with  hatred  and  disdain. 

Ha !  Celeste,  then  art  no  longer  acting — thou 
takest  this  scene  to  thyself!  Thine  eyes  dilate 
and  bum  ;  thy  voice,  gathering  in  power,  wither- 
ing with  scorn,  utters  sarcasm  and  defiance; 
whither  is  that  terrible  look  directed  1 

To  the  ro3ral  box,  where  sit  the  rulers  of  the 

land.    There  sat  the  Duchessa  da  0 ,  intef- 

ested,  delighted,  unsuspicious ;  and  there,  too, 

sat  the  Prince  de  C ,  pale,  guilty,  trembling 

— ^vrithdrawn  into  a  comer  of  the  box,  oonscioiis 
and  abashed. 

It  was  no  acted  play  :  it  was  a  life-dramsr— a 
trae  tragedy ! 

The  last  act  commenced.  Her  voice  now 
seemed  weaker,  and  her  step  faltered;  but  a 
hectic  color,  that  defied  even  the  glaring  stage- 
lamps,  sufiiised  her  cheeks,  and  fiercer  still 
glowed  the  dark  fires  of  her  eyes.  A  strange 
air  of  exultation  and  triumph  was  apparent  in 
her  voice  and  gestures ;  her  tones  had  a  thrill- 
ing, a  penetrating  significance  that  made  itself 
felt  in  every  breast.  The  audietice  wore  breath- 
less with  suspense.    I  sat  spell-bound  and  tren- 
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bling.  The  nconcilement  came :  with  wbat  ex- 
quisite tenderness  she  loved,  and  trusted  again 
*— with  what  grace  and  delicacy  accorded  her 
generous  pardon  and  her  gentle  love !  Where 
was  BOW  the  haughty  actress,  the^injured  wo- 
man 1  All  melted  into  love  and  forgiveness  ! 
'  I  looked  involuntarily  at  the  prince.  He  held 
his  handkerchief  to  his  face :  periiaps  his  heart 
was  touched — ^perhaps  he  wept. 

At  last,  she  inhales  the  poison,  and  slowly  it 
begins  to  take  effect.  Visible  first  in  the  tremu- 
lous tones,  and  the  languid  postures ;  then  in  the 
ftlling  memory  and  the  ghastly  cheek  ;  then  in 
the  wandering  mind,  tlte  extended  hands,  the 
seeking  glance,  and  the  unseeing  eye ! 

Could  this  be  art  1 

Hark !  she  speaks  words  that  are  not  in  the 
p^t — broken,  wailing  words  of  intense  agon^. 

There  is  an  outcry  in  the  royal  box : 

"  Help !  help !  she  is  dying  !** 

It  is  the  Prince  de  C ,  losing  his  presence 

of  mind  with  terror  and  conviction,  stretching 
forth  his  hand — pointing  wildly  to  the  stage, 
regardless  of  king  or  queen,  or  any  thing  but 
the  terrible  truth  of  what  he  sees  before 
him. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  Her  foce  was  still 
beautiful,  but  convulsed  with  pain,  lit  with  unr 
natural  excitement,  vivid  with  the  dawn  of  im- 
mortality. She  tunled  that  face,  that  look, 
upon  him,  and  so  etood  for  a  few  seconds; 
then  the  light  faded  from  her  eyes,  her  lips 
moved,  her  arms  were  tossed  wildly  above  her 
head — she  fell. 

In  an  instant  the  stage  was  covered ;  gentle^ 
men  from  the  boxe^,  stalls,  parterre,  all  crowded 
round  her  in  consternation — and  among  them, 
myself.  I  pushed  through  the  wondering 
throng,  crying  loudly  that  I  was  a  physician. 
They  made  way  for  me :  I  knelt  down  beside 
her :  a  crimson  stream  was  bubbling  from  her 
tips ;  her  hands  were  firm^  clenched,  her 
eyes  closed.  She  uttered .  no  sound — a  shud- 
der passed  through  her  frame — ^her  heart  beat 
no  longer :  all  was  over ! 

I  never  again  beheld  any  of  the  actors  in  this 
tragedy  of  real  life.  Her  father,  I  was  told,  sur- 
vived his  child  but  a  few  months.  M.  Victor 
entered  the  churchi  and  is  now  an  abb^  and  a 
devotee.  The  Prince  de  C lefl  Paris  in- 
stantly for  foreign  service.  For  myself,  I  am 
an  old  bachelor,  striving  humbly  to  be  as  useful 
in  the  world  as  wealth  and  good-will  can  make 
me.  I  go  little  into  society,  and  never  into,  the 
theatres.  I  have  not  married,  and  I  never  shall. 
Celeste  Bertin  was  my  first  love  and  my  last. 


DOES  THE  DEW  FALL1 

THERE  are  few  of  you,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  who  have  not  admired  the  beauty  of 
the  drops  of  dew,  as  they  have  gUstened  in  the 
bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  How  light  and 
cheerful  they  look,  as  they  hang  like 'rows  of 
glittering  pearis  on  the  points  of  the  grass,  and 
along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  !  And  when  you 
have  been  up  thus  ^arly  for  &  w^lk  in  the  fields, 


the  consciousness  that  you  have  not  wasted  y  oor 
hours  in  bed  has  contributed,  together  with  th» 
freshness  of  the  morning  air,  to  put  yoQ  in  ez« 
ceUent  spirits,  And  to  make  you  fit  to  admire  thm 
beauties  of  nature^  You  walk  on  with  a  y^lfet 
step  and  a  cheerful  heart,  and  every  thing  lecte 
smiling  around  yon ;  for — 

**  Bright  every  dewy  hawthorn  shines, 
Sweel  every  bert>  is  growiag , 
To  hiin  whose  wiUlng  heart  inctinee 
The  way  that  he  Is  going ." 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  where  the  dew- 
can  have  come  firom,  and  how  it  is  formed!, 
and  who  has  formed  it ;  perhaps,  tQo»  you  heve 
thought,  with  the  people  of  ancient  times,  thet 
those  delicate  particles  of  dew  which  you  eee 
so  abundant,  after  a  fine,  clear,  starlight  nSghft, 
must  have  descended  from  the  skies;  thoa^ 
you  may  not,  like  them,  imagine  that  they  aie 
shed  upon  the  earth  from  the  bright  moon  sod 
stars. 

It  was,  indeed,  long  believed  that  dew,  like 
the  rain,  descended  from  the  sky.  And  doubt- 
less this  beUef  was  natural  enough ;  for  it  was 
observed  that  the  dew  was'  formed  in  the  gre^ 
est  abundance  when  the  sky  was  bright  mad 
cloudless ;  and  was  never  formed  at  all  unless 
the  night  was  tolerably  clear.  Thus  it  becan^ 
evident  that  there  was  some  connection  bctweea 
the  state  of  the  sky  and  the  quantity  of  the  dew; 
though  the  nature  of  this  connection  was  boI 
understood.  We  can  not  wonder,  then,  tliat 
men  should  believe  that  the  dew  fell  from  iIm 
sky  when  no  clouds  were  in  the  way  to  prevent 
it ;  and  that  they  could  conceive  of  no  other  w&j 
to  account  for  the  dew  if  they  did  not  admit  thet 
it  had  come  down  from  above.  Yet  this  belief 
continued  to  prevail  after  the  formation  of  dew 
had  been  truly  explained ;  and,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  people  who  have 
quite  got  rid  of  the  old  opinion.  For  this  reason 
we  will  explain  tor  you,  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
where  it  is  that  the  dew  comes  from. 

The  first  experiments  that  were  made  in  order 
to  find  out  where  the  dew  comes  from,  seemed 
quite  to  overthrow  the  ancient  belief;  but  they 
led  people  into  another  mistake,  for  they  ap- 
peared to  prove  that  it  ascended  from  the  earth. 
It  was  found  that,  when  plates  of  metal  wero 
placed  out  in  the  open  air,  and  raised  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  their  under-surfrtoet 
were  alone  covered  with  dew.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  had  often  plenty  on  the  under  side,  and 
little  or  none  on  the  upper.  So,  too,  when  a 
number  of  plates  of  glass  were  exposed,  placed 
at  different  heights  above  the  ground,  it  was 
found  that  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  plate 
was  covered  with  dew  soon  after  the  evening 
had  set  in,  then  the  top  of  the  same,  afterward 
the  under  side  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
uppermost.  From  these  experiments,  it  was 
thought  that  the  gentle  dew  arose  out  of  the 
earth,  like  the  vapor  which  the  sun*s  warmth 
causes  to  rise  from  the  moist  ground  in  the  day- 
time ;  but,  though  these  obs^ations  were  mil 
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eorrectly  iD^de,  it  was  afterward  proved  that  the 
opinion  founded  upon  them  was  eironeone. 

Before  we  can  explain  the  origin  of  dew,  yon 
must  understand  thirt  the  air  which  surrounds 
us  contains  at  all  times  a  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture.  Without  this,  it  would  be  totally 
unfit  for  us  to  breathe ;  and,  in  hot  weather, 
would  become  so  burning  and  pestilential,  that 
animal  life  could  not  exist.  This  moisture  is 
dissolred  in  the  air,  just  as  salt  is  in  the  water 
of  the  sea ;  and  is  contained  in  it  every  where, 
but  in  larger  qnanltty  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  than  higher  up;  because  near  the  earth 
the  air  is  denser,  and  is,  on  this  account,  able 
to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture. 

Now,  if  you  want  a  proof  that  the  air  con- 
tains moisture,  you  may  have  it  very  easily. 
Take  a  decanter  of  very  cold  water  from  a  well 
or  spring,  ahd  let  it  be  stoppered  down ;  when 
3roii  have  made  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  dry  on 
the  outside,  carry  it  into  a  warm  room,  and, 
after  it  has  stood  upon  the  table  a  short  time, 
you  will  see  moisture  gathering  about  the  out- 
side of  the  neck.  This  will  go  on  increasingly, 
till  the  water  within  becomes  as  warm  as  the 
air  in  the  room,  and  then  the  moisture  will 
gradually  disappear.  This  is  nothing  else  than 
dew,  artificially  produced,  and  is  occasioned 
by  the  moisture  suspended  in  the  warm  air 
of  the  room  being  deposited  upon  the  cold 
flass. 

Now,  it  is  found  that  the  warmer  the  air  is, 
ti^e  more  moisture  it  is  able  to  take  up ;  so  that, 
on  a  warm  summer'*  di^,  when  the  air  becomes 
greatly  heated,  and  when  the  sun  causes  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture  to  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
there  is  always  much  more  contained  in  the  air 
Ihan  there  could  be  on  a  cold  day.  So,  too,  the 
tit  in  a  warm  room  occupied  by  people  always 
ibounds  in  moisture ;  and  hence  it  very  soon 
shows  itself  upon  the  cool  surface  of  the  de> 
canter.  When  atiy  circumstance  causes  the  air 
to  be  cooled  down  so  much  that  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  contain  all  the  moisture  that  yftm  before 
suspended  in  it,  that  moisture  must  fiiU  in  the 
shape  of  water;  just  as  the  vaporous  clouds  be^ 
oome  converted  into  rain  when  they  meet  with 
a  cold  current  of  air.  It  rests  upon  any  cool 
surface  that  may  be  near. 

You  may  easily  have  a  very  good  illustration 
of  the  settling  down,  or  the  precipitation,  as  it 
is  caUed,  of  a  dissolved  substance,  when  the 
fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved  becomes  less  able 
to  support  it.  Take,  for  instance,  some  common 
Alum,  and  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  as  much  as  it  will  contain  ;  now,  as  the 
water  cools  it  is  not  able  to  hold  so  much  of  the 
salt  in  solution ;  so  part  of  it  again  becomes 
solid,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
crystals.  Indeed,  those  of  you  who  are  foroiliar 
with  experiments  in  chemistry,  will  know  that 
very  often,  when  solutions  of  a  salt  are  cooled, 
the  whole  becomes  suddenly  converted  into  a 
mass  of  beatitiful  crystals.  It  is  by  a  process 
aimilar  to  this  that  the  moisture  vrhich  is  dis- 
solved in  the  air 'becomes  changed  into  dew 


on  the  cold  ground,  or  on  the  grass,  or  the 
vnndows. 

You  well  know:  that  the  warm  rays  of  the 
bright  sun  make  the  ground  hot  in  the  day-time ; 
so  hot,  indeed^  that  you  tan  scarcely  bear  to 
put  your  hands  upon  it  in  the  days  of  summer. 
Thus  you  may  be  sure  that  the  sun  in  the  day- 
time warms  the  earth  very  much  more  than  it 
does  the  air,  so  that  the  moisture  can  never  be- 
come dew  upon  the  ground  while  the  sun  is  still 
up  in  the  sky.  But  no  sooner  has  the  sun  gone 
down  than  the  ground  begins  to  cool ;  it  setids 
forth  heat  into  the  air  aloft,  and  rapidly  cools 
down,  till  it  becomes  much  colder  than  the  air 
itself.  This  is  called  radiation ;  and  the  earth 
is  said  to  radiate  its  heat  into  the  sky. 

Now,  you  will  know,  by  the  fact  of  snow 
l3ring  all  the  year  round  upon  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  that  the  air  is  always  much  colder 
high  up  in  the  sky  than  it  is  near  the  earth. 
Bur  the  heat  that  is  radiated  from  the  earth 
warms  first  the  lowest  portion  of  the  air,  and 
this,  thereby  becoming  lighter,  rises,  and  then 
the  cold  air  from  above  rushes  down,  and  cools 
still  more  the  earth  and  lower  air.  After  the 
ground  and  the  things  upon  it  have  become 
cooler  than  the  air,  and  the  lower  air  itself  has 
become  cooled  down  by  the  cold  currents  which 
descend  from  the  upper  regiops,  the  dew  begins 
to  form,  and  is  deposited  upon  the  cold  grass, 
and  leaves,  and  grbund. 

N6w,  after  the  earth  has  become  colder  than 
the  atmosphere  above  it,  it  naturally  tends  to 
cool  the  air  that  is  close  to  it ;  and  the  cold  cur- 
rents rushing  down  also  assist  in  cooling  the 
air  near  the  earth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  moisture 
is  always  formed  into  dew  first  near  the  grouted ; 
and  then  the  air  gradually  becomes  cool  higher 
and  higher  up,  and  more  and  more  moisture 
continues  to  settle.  This  explains  how  it  was 
that  the  plates  of  glass  we.  spoke  of  before  first 
had  dew  settle  upon  those  nearest  the  ground, 
and  then  the  dew  appeared  gradually  to  rise  and 
cover  the  higher  plates ;  and  it  also  explains  an- 
other phenouYcnOn,  which  you  have  very  likely 
often  observed — ^vix.,  the  rising  of  the  mist  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  seems  to  form 
along  the  ground  in  the  meadows,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  rising  out  of  the  ground  as  it 
gradually  forms  higher  up  in  the  air,  but  which 
is  no  other  than  the  moisture  of  the  air  becom- 
ing visible,  and  beginning  to  settle,  as  it  is 
cooled. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  dew  neither  falls  from 
the  sky  nor  rises  out  of  the  ground.  It  descends 
not  from  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven,  nor  is  it 
the  offspring  of  the  rising  mom,  though  such 
has  been  the  language  of  the  poets.  Thus  Tasso 
sings; 

**  Aurora,  smiling  from  her  trsnqiiil  sphere. 
O'er  vale  and  mountain  sheds  forth  dew  and  light.** 

Such  is  the  charming  imagery  of  the  poet ; 
but  the  plain  truth  is  this,  that  the  dew  is  de- 
rived from  the  moisture  accumulated  in  the  air 
during  the  day,  and  which  the  coolness  of  night 
causes  to  collect  into  those  extremely  minute 
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and  beiautiiul  drops  which  ding  to  whatever  k 
exposed  to  them. 

But  yon  will  vCTj  likely  begin  ta  wonder  why 
it  is  that  we  do  not  always  find  dew  tipon  the 
grass  after  a- warm  day ;  and  how  it  cornea  to 
pass  that  there  is  sure  to  be  most  dew  when  the 
night  is  clear.  The  teason  is,  that  clouds  pre- 
tent  the  cooling  down  of  the  air.  The  clouds 
themselves  radiate  (he  beat  which  they  receive 
from  ihe  earth  back  again  to  it ;  and  thus  the 
heat  is  confined  within  the  space  between  them 
and  the  ground,  so  that  the  air  can  not  be  suffi- 
ciently cooled  down  for  dew  to  appear.  But  a 
fiiw  clouds,  or  even  a  single  one,  will  have  the 
^ect  of  preventing  the  escape  ef  heat  into  the 
open  sky  above, and  thus  oHesseningthe  amount 
of  dew.  Even  the  thinneet  cambne  handker- 
ehiief,  spieed  near  the  ground,  is  sufilicient  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  dew  on  the  ground  be- 
neath it ;  by  which  yon  will  at'onoe  understand 
how  it  is  that  the*  gardener  is  able  to  protect  his 
tender  plants  from  th^oold  of  night,  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a  thin,  li^t  matting.  A  strong 
wind,  too,  by  keeping  the  air  in  constant  mo- 
tion, efi*ectually  prevents  the  heat  from  passing 
ofif,  and  thus  diminishes  the  aoMunt  of  dew. 

It  is  only  when  the  night  is  cahn^- 
''MThen  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  sereney 
And  not  a  cload  «'ereaslB  Mm  solsma  aeene." 
that  the  dew  appears  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
It  is  then  that  the  heat  which  is  radiated  from 
the  earth  can  be  readily  dispersed  into  the  im- 
measured  depths  of  space ;  and  if  the  air  is  at 
the  same  time  loaded  vnth  moisture,  then  every 
thing  is  covered  with  the  glittering  dew,  which 
coi{tributes  to  make  the  £elds  appear  ao  firesh 
and  green  in  the  early  mormng. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed  that  the  dew 
does  not  lie  equally  on  all  kinds  ci  substances. 
If;  for  instance,  you  have  noticed  how  it  lies 
upon  a  gate,  you  have  always  se^  much  less 
upon  the  iron-woik — such  as  the  screws  uid 
hinges — than  upon  the  wood- work.  There  will 
also  be  much  more  on  glass  than  on  any  metal ; 
for  it  is  found  that  bad  conductors  of  heat  have 
always  more  dew  on  them  than  good  conduct- 
ors. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  whatever  pre- 
vents heat  from  accumulating  serves  to  keep  up 
the  cold,  and  of  course  the  colder  the  body,  the 
more  dew  is  deposited  upon  it.  By  unng  very 
delicate  (that  is,  very  fine)  instruments,  the  grass 
is  found  to  be  colder  at  night  than  the  garden 
mould,  and  the  garden  mould  cooler  than  the 
firm  gravel  path.  So,  too,  the  surface  of  snow 
is  always  very  cold ;  and  that  of  wool  or  swan's- 
down,  laid  on  the  snow,  is  still  colder.  These 
soft,  loose  substances  are  therefore  very  good 
for  experimenting  on  the  quantity  of  dew  fall- 
ing ;  and  they  can  easily  be  weighed  before  and 
after  the  experiment. 

On  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  you  may  see  the 
dew  formed  on  the  inside  of  your  bedroom  win- 
dows ;  for  the  moisture  contained  in  the  warm 
air  of  the  room  is  deposited  upon  the  glass  panes, 
which  have  been  cooled  by  the  air  without.  And 
if  your  window  has  a  close  shutter,  there  will 


be  thtjaof  dew,  because  the  ahntter  preventa 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  fr^m  warmings  thm 
inside  of  the*  panes,  and  thus,  by  keeping  them 
cooler,  allows  the  greater  aoeuanlation  of  dew. 
Yon  will  now  understand  why  it  is  so  da»- 
gisrous  to  be  out  kte  in  the  evening,  and  ^tf^ 
cially  after  midnight.  Then  the  dew  is  fonmag, 
and  the  air  is  so  damp  and  chilly,  that  yosi  mn 
almost  sure  tp  take  cold ;  for  nothing  is  worse 
than  that  cold  ehilBng  dan^^ness  vrhich  pert^ndee 
the  air  when  dew  is  formingL  On  adoudy  nighft 
there  is  hi  lese  danger;  for  the  air  is  thai 
warmer  and  drier,  aiKl  dew  is  not  deposited. 
Dew  is,  however,  always  more  abundant  whsa 
a  clear  and  bright  morning  succeeds  to  a  mis^ 
evening,  and  when  dry  weather  follows  rain ; 
so  that  at  such  times  it  is  not  prudent  to  venlnis 
out  until  the  snn  begins  to  rise,  and  to  waia 
the  air  with  its  moiming  beasts,  '  Bat  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  son's  TtLj9,  the  aaiv  wnimsi 
thereby,  begins  a^n  to  absorb  the  meastnes 
thai  was  forming  into  dew ;  and  soon  the  gUs* 
tening  dewdrop  is  no  longer  seen  upon  the 
grass. 


BERTHA'S  LOVE. 

IT  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  I  ran  throngk 
the  garden  and  along  the  narrow  path  that 
wound  down  the  clif  to  the  beach.  I  held  in 
my  hand  the  fiowers  he  had  given  me,  and  the 
soft  breeze  that  tossed  my  hair  over  my  foot 
was  laden  with  their  perfume.  I  was  so  happy 
—I  did  not  aifc  myself  why,  but  a  new  and 
strange  sense  of  Uessedness  was  throbbing  in 
my  heart ;  and  as  I  stood  sttQ  and  looked  at  tfas 
great  sea  stretched  out  before  me — at  the  goiw 
geous  calm  of  the  August  sunset— I  felt  as  I 
had  nev^  felt  since  I  was  a  tittle  child,  saying 
my  prayers  at  my  mother's  knees. 

I  vrandeied  along  dose  to  where  the  wates 
came  rippling  over  the  red  pebbles.  The  dark 
rocks  lodced  glorified  in  the  western  radiance^ 
and  the  feathery  clouds  floated  dreamily  in  the 
bhie  spae^,  as  if  they  were  happy  too.  Haw 
strange  it  was  that  the  beauty  of  the.  world  had 
never  spoken  to  my  heart  till  that  evening  ! 

I  climbed  to  my  fovorite  seat  in  the  reeeas 
of  that  great  biack  rock  which  abutted  on  the 
sea  even  at  ebb  of  tide,  and  where  the  fantastic 
peaks  of  brown  stone  rise  en  all  sides,  save 
where  the  incessant  beating  of  the  waves  have 
worn  them  away.  Att  the  i^orld  was  shut  out, 
save<ocean  and  sky ;  and  in  the  vast  mysteiioua 
sea  heaving  in  the  glow  reflected  from  the  licav- 
ens,  I  seemed  to  find  a  sympathy  with  the  great 
happiness  that  thrilled  within  me.  My  hands 
clasped  over  the  ilowers — I  raised  my  head  t9 
the  still  heaven,  where  a  quiet  star  seemed 
watching  me-^and  a  thaidisgiving  rose  from  mj 
very  soul  to  the  God  who  had  made  the  world 
so  fair,  and  me  so  happy ! 

Gentle  thoughts  arose  in  my  mind : — I  thought 
of  my  dead  mother,  and  of  the  great  love  I  had 
borne  her,  which,  since  she  died  had  laid  dor-- 
mant  in  my  heart — till  new!  Ah,  how  that 
heart  leaped  at  those  little  words  whispered  to 
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iteelfi  I  thought  of  1117  oldea  Ml^— of  what  I 
had;  been  but  twa  ahort  weeks  before,  with  a 
kind  of  remorse,  ehastened  by  pity.  If  I  had 
had  any  one  to  love  during,  all  these  years,  I 
thought,  I  should  surely  never  have  become  tim 
woman  I  wa^-^whom  people  called  ui^Mnding 
-'^Mistere— andookl.  Cokl!  Little  they  guessed 
of  the  passionate  yearning  for  love  that  had  for 
so  long  been  rudely  crushed  back  into  my  deso- 
late htert,  till  all  ite  tenderer  feelings  were,  from 
their  very  strength,  turning  into  poisaii.  Little 
they  knew  of  the  fierce  impulses  subdued — the 
stonns  of  emotion  oftentimes  concealed  beneath 
that  frigid  Te»^ve  they  deemed  want  ef  feeling. 
But  I  had  always  been  nusunderstood,  and 
harshly  judged — I  had  always  been  lonely — «n- 
eared  for — unsympatfaixed  with. 

TiU  fwtf! 

Now  I  had  some  one  to  love— some  one  who 
eared  for  my  love,  and  who  loved  me  again,  as 
I  knew,  I  felt  assured  he  loved  me,  thmigh  no 
lover's  word  or  vow  had  ever  passed  between 
•8.  How  holy  this  new  happiness  made  me ! 
How  it  sanctiied  and  calmed  the  troubled  heart, 
80  restless,  so  stormy  in  its  unsatisfied  longing 
heretofore-->restorittg  to  it  the  innocent  repose 
it  had  not  known  since  it  ceased  to  be  a  chiid's 
heart  and  became  a  woman's  I 

How  tenderly  I  felt  to  all  the  world — to  my 
very  self,  even!  I  looked  down  into  a  deep 
pool  of  water  formed  by  a  break  in  the  rock : 
the  dark  waters  gave  to  my  view  my  fece,  with 
its  firm,  hard  outlines,  the  large,  steadfest  eyes, 
and  the  black  hair  which  I  loved,  because  yes- 
terday Geoifirey  had  said  it  was  beautifiil.  I 
took  a  curl  tenderly  into  my  hand — ^kiss^  it^-^ 
and  felt  my  glad  tears  fell  on  it : — ^what  a  child 
I  was! 

The  sunset  was  feding  wH6n  I  returned  home. 
As  I  ascendW  the  difif,  I  saw  a  figure  that  I 
knew,  leaning  over  the  shrubbery  gate — a  head 
bent  forward  with  waving  hair  tossed  ja  his 
.  own  careless  feshion  ever  hn  brow.  His  voice 
leached  my  ears  at  the  same  moment : 
•  '*  I  am  watching  for  you,  Bertha ;  you  truant, 
to  stay  away  so  long !'' 

Who  had  ever  watched  for  me  before  1  Who 
had  ever  taken  such  note  of  my  absence,  or 
thought  the  time  long  when  I  was  away  1  I 
felt  all  this  as  I  quietly  pursued  my  way  toward 
him  4  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  rugged 
pathway,  not  daring — God  help  me ! — to  look 
up  at  hka  when  I  knew  his  gaae  was  on  my 
face. 

He  opened  the  gate  for  me,  drew  my  arm 
within  his,  and  we  slowly  walked  toward  the 
house. 

'*We  have  had  visitors  this  evening,''  said 
he;  **and  one  of  them  remains  with  Mrs.  War- 
burton  to-night.  A  Miss  Lester ; — do  you  know 
her !" 

'*  I  have  heard  my  fetber  speak  of  her,  but  I 
have  never  seen  her." 

''  Mr.  Lester,  it  seems,  knew  my  felher  in  his 
young  days/'  he  resumed,  "and  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  me  on  that  ground.    He  is  a 


oonrtly,  precise,  well-expressed  elderly  gentli»> 
man  of  the  okl  school.  I  like  him; — a  real, 
thorongh*bred  formalist  nowadays  is  so  rare." 

He  idly  switched  with  his  hand  the  flower- 
laden  branches  of  the  syringa  trees  ^we  were 
sauntering  among. 

**  Mrs.  Warburton" — in  speaking  to  me  he 
never  called  my  step-mother  by  any  other  name 
— **  Mrs.  Waxbuiton  is  going  ^back  with  Miss 
Lester  to-morrow,  to  stay  two  or  three  days 

with  her  at  F- .     Then,  Bertha,  we  can  have 

the  horses  and  gall<^  ever  the  downs,  as  we 
have  often  promised  ourselves." 

I  was  silent^  and  he  looked  at  iijie  curiously, 

"  Ah--you  will  like  that,  little  Bertha  i"  he 
cried,  patting  my  hand  wMdi  ky  on  his  arm ; 
**  your  eyes  are  not  so  cautious  as  your  tongue^ 
and  I  can  read  what  they  s^,  quite  well.  Why 
ar^  you  hurrying  on  so  fest  1  They  are  all  in 
the  grecn-houee,  looking  at  the 'miserable  speci- 
n^eas  of  hortieultnral  vegetation  that  you  savages 
here  call  flawersi  As  if  tender  blossoms  born 
under  a  southern  tky  could  survive  when  brought 
to  a  bleak  precipice  like  this."  ^ 

He  looked  at  me  again,  in  laughing  surprise. 
"  What,  Bertha !  not  a  word  to  say  for  yoiir 
Cornish  Cliffs  ?  I  expected  to  have  been  fairly 
stunned  with  your  indignation  at  my  imperti- 
nence. Are  you  tired  of  defending  the  beloved 
scenes  of  your  childhood,  or  do  you  begin  to 
doubt  my  sincerity  in  abusing  them  t" 

I  murmared  something  in  rq>ly. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  love  them  too," 
he  pursued — "  that  every  old  tor  on  the  down, 
every  rugged  rock  on  the  shore  is  dear  to  me. 
I  little  thought,  when  your  fether  insisted  on 
bringing  me  home  with  him,  that  I  should  spend 
such  a  happy  time  in  this  wild  country.  Still 
less  that  in  the  quiet,  dark-browed  child  I  just 
remembered  years  ago,  I  should  find  a  dear 
companiodri — a  friend.  Ah,  Bertha,  you  your- 
self don't  know  how  much  you  have  been  my 
firiend — ^what  good  you  have  done  me.  I  am  a 
better  man  than  I  was  a  month  ago.  If  I  had 
had  a  mother  or  a  sister  all  these  years,  I  should 
have  doift  more  justice  4o  the  blessings  God 
has  given  me.  Nay,  Bertha,  don't  go  in  yet. 
I  tell  you  they  are  showing  Miss  Lester  the 
poor  little  gereniums  and  things  that  Mrs.  War- 
burton  is  so  proud  of;  they  won't  be  ready  for 
tea  this  half-hour,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  out 
here." 

We  were  standing  on  the  terrace  which  skirt- 
ed the  southern  side  of  ^e  honse.  It  was  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  coast  for  some  miles.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sea  as  it  looked  that  minute;  the 
moon's  first  feint  nys  tren^bling  over  the  wa- 
ters—the white  foam  enlightening  the  broad 
colorless  waste,  where  the  waves  were  dashing 
over  the  rocks  near  shore.  Again,  my  spirit 
was  strangely  softened  witlnn  me,  and  hot  tears 
rose  to  my  eyes.  He  saw  them,  and  gently 
pressed  my  hand  in  sympathy.  He  thought  he 
understood  what  I  felt,  but  he  did  not  know — 
he  never  knew ;  I  scarcely  comprehended-  my- 
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Mlf^  I  was  so  bewUdered  by  the  fullness  of  hap- 
piness that  was  bounding  within  me. 

'^  Bertha,  you  are  chilled — ^you  are  shivenng," 
said  Geoffrey,  at  length ;  "  perhaps  it  is  too  late 
for  you  to  be  out.  ^The  dew  is  falling,  and  your 
curls  have  quite  drooped ;  so  we  wiU  go  in. 
Good-by  to  the  moon-^-aod  sea^-^and  stars  ! — 
and,  ah,  Bertha,  good-by  for  to-night  to  our 
pleasant  talk  together ; — now  we  must  be  socia* 
ble,  and  agreeable,  and  conventional,  I  suppose. 
Is  it  wrong  to  wish  this  intruding  Miss  Lester 
ai — at  Calcutta,  or  Hyderabad,  or  any  other 
place  sufficiently  removed  from  our  quiet  family 
circle  1  No  happy  evening  for  U9>  Bertha,  ths 
evening !  Your  lather  wonH  go  to  sleep  over 
his  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Warburton  won*t  doze 
over  her  embroidery*,  and  we  shan't  have  the 

piano   to   ourselves.       Con oh,  I  could 

swear !" 

When  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  my  &ther 
called  me  to  him,  and  presented  me  to  the  young 
lady  who  stood  by  his  side. 

*'  This  is  Mary  Lester,  the  daughter  of  my 
old  schoolfellow,  of  whom  you  must  often  have 
heard  me  speak.  Bertha.  They  have  come  to 
stay  some  months  at  F  '  ,  and  Mary  is  anx- 
ious to  know  you." 

With  a  gesture  of  girlish  cordiality,  half  eager, 
yet  half  shy.  Miss  Lester  took  my  hand  (how 
brown  it  looked  in  the  clasp  of  her  white  fin- 
gers !)  and  gazed  up  into  my  &ce  with  her  own 
sweet,  loving  expression,  that  I  afterward  learn- 
ed to  know  so  well.  I  was  always  reserved,  re- 
pellant  perhaps,  to  strangers ;  but  now — I  won- 
dered at  myself — at  my  softened  manner — at  the 
gentle  feetings  stirred  within  me,  as  I  bent  to- 
yroid  her,,  and  pressed  her  hand. 

'My  father  was  as  much  pleased  as  he  was 
flurprised,  I  could  see. 

"That's  well— that's  Well,"  said  he,  as  he 
resumed  his  seat ;  "  you  two  ought  to  be  friends, 
as  your  fathers  were  before  you." 

**I  hope  so,"  murmured  Mary,  in  a  timid 
voice,  clinging  to  my  hand  as  I  moved  to  my 
usual  seat  at  the  tea-table.  She  sat  close  beside 
me,  and  I  could  see  Geoffrey  watching  us  from 
the  window  where  he  was  standing,  with  a  dis- 
pleased expression.  I  understood  so  well  that 
twitching  of  his  lip.  I,  who  could  interpret 
every  change  in  his  face,  ev^ry  flash  of  his  eye, 
every  turn  of  his  haughty  head,  I  knew  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  my  unwonted  amiability  to 
my  new  fViend — that  he  had  a  jealous  dislike 
oi  her  in  consequence.  How  happy  it  made  mo 
to  know  it ! — ^how  doubly  tender  I  grew  toward 
the  unconscious  girl  beside  roe ; — ^what  an  over- 
flowing satisfaction  I  found  in  the  reserve  and 
coldness  which  suddenly  came  over  him  !  He 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  during  which  my 
father  was  reading  his  newspaper,  and  my  step- 
mother counting  the  stitches  in  her  embroidery, 
while  Mary  Lester  and  I  conversed  together. 
At  length  my  father's  attention  was  aroused. 

"Why,  GeolTrey !"  cried  he,  "what  ails  youl 
This  is  a  day  of  metamorphoses,  I  believe.  Here 
!•  our  qiiiet  Bertha  chattering  gayly,  while  you, 


OUT  enlivener-gen^rai  and  talker  par  excellence^ 
sit  silent  and  uncompanionable  as  a  mummy.** 

"  Talkers  are  like  clocks,  sir,  I  thinks'*  he  an- 
swered, laughing  lightly,  "  and  one  is  enoag^ 
for  a  room.  Especially  when  that  one  does  duty 
so  admirably."  This  last  was  accompanied  hj 
a  quick  glance  at  me,  as  he  rose  from  his  chaiz; 
and  sauntered  to  the  window  again. 

"  Bertha,  come  and  look  at  this  star,"  he  cried 
presently,  and  I  left  Maiy  to  my  step-ipother. 
and  joined  him. 

"  Ar^  you  going  to  be  fast  friends  with  tliot 
pale-fiiced  little  thing  all  in  a  minute  t"  said  he, 
in  a  low  tone ;  "because,  if  bo,  I  am  de  ir^ 
and  I  will  go  back  to  London  to-morrow  mozn- 
ing." 

"Deat  Geofirey,"  I  renumstrated,  "I  nmst 
be  kind  to  her ;  she  is  our  guest.  Cem^  and 
talk,  and  help  me  to  amuse  her." 

"  I  can't  amuse  young  ladies.  I  detest  tlie 
whole  genus.  I  dare  say  she  will  make  yoa  as 
misslih  «iB  she  is,  soon ;  and  then,  when  I  have 
you  to  myself  again,  yon'H  be  changed,  and  I 
shan't  know  you.  We  were  so  h^py  till  this 
visitor  came,"  ho  added,  regretftilly,  *^  and  no>w 
she  ^ill  spoil  our  pleasant  evening,  and  <mi 
music,  and  our  astronomical  lecture,  and  our 
metaphysical  discussions.  How  can  you  like 
her.  Bertha  1" 

I  felt  quite  a  pity  for  the  poor  girl  he  thne 
unjustly  regarded. 

"She  Is  gentle  and  lovable,"  I  urged;  "yon 
would  like  her  yourself,  Geofirey,  if  you  would 
talk  to  her,  and  be  sociable." 

"  Sociable ! — ah,  there  you  are !  I  hate  so- 
ciability, and  small  parties  of  dear  friends.  la 
my  plan  of  Paradise,  people  walk  about  in  cou- 
ples, and  three  is  an  unknown  number." 

I  could  se^  that  he  was  recovering  his  wonted 
spirits,  which,  indeed,  rarely  left  him  for  long. 

"  Do  be  good,"  I  persisted,  "  and  come  wUh 
me,  and  talk  to  her." 

"  And  ignore  Paradise,  for  once  1"  He  toss- 
ed back  his  hair  with  a  gesture  peculiar  to  him 
when  he  vas  throwing  aside  some  passing  ir- 
ritation, and  then  smiling  at  my  serious  face** 
his  own  frank,  sunshiny  smile— "Ah,  Bertha!" 
said  he,  "  you  put  all  my  peevishness  to  flight 
I  had  so  determined  to  be  ill-tempered  and  dis- 
agreeables—but I  can*t,  it  seems.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  your  persuasive  little  voice,  and 
those  great,  earnest,  entreating  dark  eyes.  So 
we  will  leave  Paradise,  and  be  mundane  for  the 
nonce." 

We  went  and  sat  by  Miss  J.^ester.  I  was  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  talking  mucK, 
and  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  listened  to 
Geofirey*s  animated  voice,  which  was  occasioii- 
ally,  but  not  often,  interrupted  by  a  few  wordf 
from  Mary.  He  was  very  "  good."  He  threw 
off*  all  his  coldness  and  reserve,  and  appeared 
bent  on  making  atonement  for  his  previous  ill- 
behavior,  by  being  quite  friendly  with  the  ob> 
noxious  visitor.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  I  could 
only  see  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  two  figtres 
— Geofirey,  with  his  head  stretched  slightly  for- 
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ward,  and  his  hands  every  now  and  then  up- 
lifted with  an  emphaaizing  gesture ;  and  Mary 
sitting  farther  in  the  shadow.  I  had  thought 
her  very  lovely ;  her  beauty  was  of  that  species 
that  I  especially  admired  in  a  woman ;  perhaps 
because  the  golden  hair,  the  regular  classic  feat- 
ures, and  the  soft  eyes,  wer«  all  so  utterly  difier- 
ent  to  Tcfy  own.  I  remembered  the  face  I  had 
seen  that  day  reflected  in  the  rocky  pool — the 
hce  I  had,  till  lately,  thought  ao  forbidding,  so 
vnlovely.  I  should  never  think  so  again — never ! 
Wh^t  a  blessed  thing  it  was  to  know  that  there 
was  one  who  looked  on  it  with  tenderness, 
as  none  had  done  before  since  my  ijoother 
died. 

As  I  mused  in  the  quiet  twilight,  with  his 
voice  murmuring  in  my  ears,  and  the  sense  of 
his  presence  gladdening  me,  I  again  thanked  God 
for  sending  me  such  happiness — ^happiness  in 
which,  like  as  a  river  in  the  sunshine,  the^dark 
and  turbid  waters  of  my  life  grew  beautiful  and 
glorified. 

The  next  morning,  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture of  my  step-mother  with  Miss  Lester, 
Geoffrey  and  I  rode  out  upon  the  moors. 

It  was  a  tempestuous  day.  The  win4  blew 
fiercely ;  the  clouds  careered  over  the  sky  in 
heavy,  troubled  masses,  and  not  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  lit  up  the  great  waste  pf  moorland  as 
we  sped  over  it. 

I  reveled  in  the  wildness  of  the  weather 
end  the  scene — in  the  blank  desolation  of  the 
moor — in  the  vast  tumult  of  the  darkened  sea, 
checkered  with  foam,  which  stretched  far  away, 
till  it  joined  the  louring  heavens  at  the  horizon. 
The  great  gusts  of  wind,  the  general  agitation 
which  pervaded  earth,  sea,  and  air,  inspired  me 
with  a  sense  of  keen  and  intense  vitality  that  I 
had  never  felt  before.  There  is  no  mood  of  na- 
ture that  comes  amiss  to  a  soul  overflowing  with 
its  own  happiness.  I  was  silently  thinking  thus 
when  Geoflrey*s  first  words  smote  me  with  a 
strange  idea  of  contrast  to  the  thoughts  busy 
in  my  mind. 

"  What  a  dreary  day  !"  said  he ;  "  how  for- 
lorn this  great  barren  plain  looks !  And  the 
wind !  It  cuts  and  slashes  at  one  with  a  vin- 
dictive howl,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  enemy. 
Is  it  possible  you  can  stand  against  it,  Bertha  1 
What  an  Amazon  you  are !  Fighting  with  these 
savage  sea-breezes  of  yours  requires  all  my  mas- 
oaline  endurance  and  fortitude.'' 

"  Shall  we  go  back  V  I  asked  him,  feeling  a 
irague  pain.  And,  somehow,  as  I  looked  round 
ag^in,  the  moor  did  look  drear  and  monotonous, 
and  the. wind  had  a  wailing  sound  which  I  had 
not  noted  be^re.  **  You  aro  not  used  to'  the 
rough  weather  we  have  in  the  west,"  I  added ; 
''  perhaps  we  had  better  return,  and  reserve  our 
ride  for  a  more  fitting  season.'* 

*'  No,  we  won't  be  so  cowardly ;  and,  after 
all,  a  day  like  this  is  perhaps  experienced  under 
its  least  gloomy  aspect  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. That  is  to  sav.  mounted  on  aaliant 
alecds,  and  gallopinj 
which,  Bertha,  whs 
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picturesque  beauty,  is,  I  allow  you,  first-rate 
riding-ground." 

He  urged  his  horse  forward  as  he  spoke,  and 
we  dashed  on  at  full  speed  for  some  time.  The 
cloiids  above  our  heads  grew  denser  and  darker 
every  moment.  At  length  a  large  rain-drop  fell, 
then  another,  and  another.  Geoffcey  reined  in 
his  horse  with  a  suddenness  that  threw  the  ani- 
mal on  its  haunches. 

**A  new  feature  this  in  the  delights  of  the 
day,"  said  he,  laughing,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
peevishness;  "a  down-pour  of  rain  (steady,  old 
boy !)  under  the  energetic  direction  of  this  furi- 
ous gale,  will  bo  a  fit  cuhnination  to  the  agrcmeru 
of  our  xide.  There  is  enough  water  in  that  big 
round  cloud  theie,  to  drown  us  three  times  over, 
horses  and  all.     And  here  it  comes." 

As,  indeed,  it  did,  with  a  steady  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  violence.  Fortunately,  I  remem- 
bered we  were  near  one  of  those  huge  masses 
of  stone,  which,  from  their  size  and  eccentric 
arrangement,  form  such  objects  of  curiosity  on 
our  Cornish  downs.  To  this  we  hurried,  and, 
dismounting,  secured,  with  some  difficulty,  our 
horses  under  one  projection,  and  sheltcared  oux^ 
selves  under  another. 

*'  Welcome  retreat !"  cried  Geoftrey.  "  I  do 
really  wish  that  the  long  vexed  question,  as  to 
how  these  queer  heaps  of  granite  got  perched 
hefs,  were  satisfactorily  decided^  if  only  that  we 
might  bestow  our  gratitude  in  the  right  quarter. 
Heavens  !  how  the  wind  blows  t" 

We  were  now  on  high  ground,  and  the  gusts 
came  with  furious  force.  I  had  to  catch  Jiold 
by  the  stone  to  keep  my  footing,  once  or  twice. 

"  Little  Bertha,  you  wUl  be  blown  away,  you 
are  so  tiny  !"  and  he  drew  my  arm  through  his 
own.  "  I  mupt  take  care  of  you.  \Vhy,  you  look 
quite  pale  !     You  are  not  frightened  1" 

"No.  oh  no!" 

**  We  are  quite  safe  here ;  and,  after  all,  this 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  wild  and  grand.  How 
the  sea  rolls  and  throbs  in  the  distance,  and 
what  a  hollow  roar  the  wind  makes  among  thess 
stones !  I  am  half  reconciled  to  this  kind  of 
weather  and  this  kind  of  scene.  Bertha ;  I  begin 
to  see  grandeur  in  this  great  barren  waste  of 
land,  and  the  waste  of  waters  beyond,  and  the 
broad  heavens  meeting  that  again.  The  infini- 
tude of  monotony  absolutely  becames  sublime. 
Ah,  you  look  satisfied ;  I  see  you  approve  of  my 
enthusiastic  eloquence.  I  feel  rather  proud  of 
it  myself,  in  the  teeth  of  this  Titanic  wind,  too^ 
which,"  he  added,  as  a  firesh  gust  thundered  in 
upon  us,  '*  will  certainly  carry  you  off,  if  yoa 
don't  hokl  closely  to  my  arm.  It's  an  awftiL 
day  I  Any  other  girl  would  be  frightened  oat 
of  her  wits." 

Frightened  ! — I  had  never  known  such  serene 
contentment,  such  an  ineffable  sense  of  security,, 
as  I  felt  then,  when,  clinging  to  Geoftrey's  arm, 
I  looked  out  on  the  stormy  world  without. 

There  was  a  silence.     A  certain  timid  con- 
sciousness  constrained  me  to  break  it,  lest  he- 
observe  my  taciturnity, 
list  my  step-mother  and  Miss  Lester  htent 
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reached  F in  »afety,*'  said  I ;  "  their  road 

w^  a  very  unsheltered  one,  in  case  the  storm 
overtook  them." 

**They  went  in  the  phaeton/*  he  rejoined, 
carelessly,  "  a^d  they  are  sure  to  be  all  right. 
Fortunately  so,  for  I  am  sure  that  delicate  little 
girl  would  never  stand  against  such  a  tempest 
as  this.  If  she  wasn't  caught  up,  bodily,  in  one 
of  the  blasts  of  this  hurricane,  which  seems  to 
have  a  great  fancy  for  trying  to  carry  away 
young  ladies,  she  would  expire  of  sheer  terror. 
You  know,  we  inland  dwellers  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  proceedings  Uke  these." 

A  furious  burst  of  wind,  which  seemed  almost 
to  shake  the  huge  mass  of  stone  we  were  lean- 
ing against,  intierrupted  him ;  and  then  came  a 
perfect  torrent  of  large  hailstones,  which  the 
wind  drpve  in  upon  us,  and  which  effectually 
stopped  all  conversation  for  the  time.  Suddenly 
amid  the  confusion  of  sounds,  I  fancied  I  heard 
a  cry,  as  of  a  human  voice,  at  some  little  dis* 
tanee  -,  but  when  I  told  Geoffrey,  ho  only  laughed. 

**  Isn't  our  position  romantic  enough  as  it  is, 
you  insatiable  person,  but  you  want,  in  your 
genius  fbr  dramatic  construction,  to  brin^  in 
an  underplot — ^an  exciting  episode— a  sharer  in 
our  adventure;  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  who 
mistakes  these  hailstones  for  bullets  ('faith,  she 
might  be  forgiven  the  blunder !)  and  shrieks  for 
mercy  1  or,  would  you  prefer  a  gallant  cavalier, 
who — " 

'^  Nay,"  I  persevered,  *4t  is  quite  possible  for 
others  besides  ourselves  to  seek  shelter  among 

these  stones.    The  F road  across  the  moor 

is  not  so  far  distant,  remember." 

^  I  prefer  a  supernatural  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem," he  answered,  still  laughing,  "and  we  will, 
if  you  please,  attribute  the  sound  in  question 
to  the  ghostly  inhabitant  of  this  wilderness, 
who  is  distracted  and  bewildered  by  human  so- 
ciety, and  therefore — " 

"  I  hear  voices,  Geoffrey — I  do,  indeed,"  in- 
terrupted I.  The  hail-storm  had  subsided,  and 
even  the  wind,  within  the  last  few  minutes,  had 
lulled  slightly.  I  -ventured  outside  our  rude  re- 
fuge, and  looked  around.  At  a  little  distance, 
I  saw  the  dejected  head  of  a  thoroughly  drench- 
ed horse,  wMch  I  recognized  at  once  as  our  own 
"  Colin,"  which  had  that  morning  conveyed  away 
my  step-mother  and  our  guest,  in  the  phaeton. 
The  carriage  itself,  and  those  in  it,  were  hid  by 
the  quaint  granite  heap  they  were  sheltering 
against. 

'*  Colin,  by  all  that's  wonderful !"  cried  Geof- 
frey, looking  with  me.  **  I  beg  you  a  thousand 
pardons — I'll  4iever  question  your  suppositions 
again.  What  melodrama  ever  hit  on  a  more 
startling  coincidence  than  this  !  How  did  they 
ever  get  here,  I  wonder !  Shall  I  go  and  ask 
themt" 

He  went,  without  waiting  my  assent,  and  I 
watched  him  fighting  his  way  against  the  wind 
to  where  the  little  carriage  stood.  I  heard  his 
frank  laugh,  and  the  exclamations  of  surprise 
from  the  two  ladies  and  the  attendant  servant 
Tk«ii  the  Toioes  lowered,  so  that  I  could  not 


hear.  The  fury  of  the  storm  had  now  passed, 
and,  in  my  experience  of  the  weather  incident 
to  our  western  coast,  I  knew  the  wind  would 
soon  drop,  and  a  calm  evening  end  a  turbulent 
day. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  Geoffrey  return- 
ed, running,  and  with  a  face  expressive  of  some 
concern. 

"  Poor  Miss  Lester  !'*  he  cried ;  "  in  jumping 
from  the  phaeton,  she  missed  her  footing,  and 
has  twisted  her  ancle,  in  some  way.  She  cant 
walk,  and  she  is  in  very  great  pain.  Come  to 
her.  Bertha.  Your  mysterious  cry,  you  see,  is 
thus  unluckily  accounted  for." 

I  found  Mary  Lester  crouched  among  chaise- 
cushions  and  warm  wraps,  her  cheeks  paler  than 
usual,  and  her  eyes  closed,  as  if  in  exhaustion. 
She  opened  them,  however,  and  smiled  affection- 
ately on  me,  as  I  approached.  My  step-mother 
was  sighing  and  regretting,  in  a  perfectly  inans 
and  incoherent  manner. 

"  Had  not  Miss  Lester  better  be  lifted  into 
the  chaise  and  conveyed  at  once  to  our  house  V 
I  suggested ;  "  it  is  much  nearer,  and  you  will 
not  be  expected  at  F after  this  storm." 

"  Quite  right,"  pronounced  Geoffrey,  with  his 
usual  aif  of  decision ;  and  while  Mrs.  Warfoor- 
ton  was  still  in  a  hazy  state  of  incertitude  and 
despondency,  he  and  I  proceeded  to  take  meas- 
ures for  carrying  my  plan  into  execution. 

Miss  Ij^ter  had  to  be  fairly  carried  into  the 
phaeton :  Geoffrey,  with  a  few  half  apologetic 
words,  took  her  in  his  strong  arms  as  thou^ 
she  had  been  a  child,  and  careAilly  deposited  her 
among  the  cushions.  As  he  did  so,  I  saw  a 
faint  crimson  dawning  over^  her  pale  face,  and 
thought  how  lovely  and  how  lovable  she  vras. 
That  was  my  only  thought. 

We  waited  till  they  had  driven  off,  and  then 
GeofiVey  and  I  mounted  our  horses  and  followed 
them.  We  were  both  very  silent ;  but  I  did  not 
care  to  talk,  and  therefore  did  not  notice  his  ab- 
straction. The  storm  had  passed  off— the  wind 
was  dying  away  minute  by  minute,  with  a  low- 
wail  that  sounded  as  though  it  were  singing  its 
own  requiem.  We  galloped  swiftly  over  the  moor, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  reach  home  before  the  others, 
that  I  might  prepare  for  Miss  Lester^s  reception. 

I  love  to  dwell  on  the  recollection  of  that  day. 
I  was  so  happy,  and  my  happiness  made  every 
passing  vexation  seem  as  nothing,  steeping  all 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day  in  its  own 
sweet  calm. 

I  remember  how,  after  I  had  carefully  settled 
Miss  Lester  on  a  sofa  in  the  pleasant  little  room 
leading  to  the  greenhouse,  Geoffrey  came  in, 
sat  down,  and  took  a  book.  After  awhile,  I 
asked  him  to  read  aloud,  and  Mary  added  her 
entreaties.  And  he  complied,  drew  near  the 
sofa,  and  began.  The  invalid,  resting  her  head 
on  her  hand,  looked  sometimes  half  shyly  at  his 
face,  as  if  liking  to  watch  unobserved  its  ever- 
changing  expression ;  and  I  sat  busying  my 
fingers  in  some  light  work,  on  which- 1  kept  my 
eyes  fixed ;  /  did  not  need  to  look  up  at  his 
face,  I  saw  it  always— always ! 
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It  was  a  German  story  he  was  reading,  about 
a  brother  and  sister  who  loved  each  other  so 
dearly,  that  when  another  love  came  to  the  girl 
she  renounced  it,  and  clave  to  the  brother,  who 
had  but  her  irt  the  world  for  his  happiness. 
When  the  story  was  finished  I  saw  tears  in 
Mary  Lester's  eyes,  and  so  did  Geoffrey.  He 
tried  to  laugh  away  her  pensiveness. 

**  Do  you  ladies  approve  of  such  a  wfiolesale 
massacre  6f  people*s  happiness  as  this  principle 
would  involve,  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  t 
'The  greatest  misery  of  the  greatest  number,' 
seems  to  me  to  1l)e  the  motto  of  this  school  of 
moralists.  Poor  Hildegunde — ^poor  Karl-^poor 
Ludwig !  Poor  ex/ery  body  !  One  is  sick  with 
pity  after  reading  such  a  story.  Isn't  it  so. 
Miss  Lester  1" 

She  smiled,  and  drooped  her  head  with  a 
childish  bashfulness  to  hide  the  moistened  eyes. 

*'  I  like  it,"  she  said,  presently ;  '*  I  like 
stories  about  brothers  and  sisters.  /  have  a 
brother  whom  I  love  very  dearly." 

"As  deariy  as  Hildegunde  loved  Ludwig V* 
questioned  Geoffrey,  half  sportively;  "would 
your  affection  go  so  far — sacrifice  so  much  V* 

Innocently  she  looked  up,  as  if  scarcely  com- 
prehending his  meaning — then  the  dark  lashes 
fell  again  over  her  flushing  cheek.  T  watched 
her  face — in  my  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
taking  delight  in  her  changefUl  loveliness — in 
her  artless  grtice  and  girlishness. 

"  I  love  my  brother  very  much,"  she  murmur- 
ed, without  further  answering  Geoffrey's  ques- 
tion, "  and  he  loves  me — dearly." 

"  I  could  envy  you !"  I  cried,  impulsively ; 
"  you  must  be  very  happy.  The  tie  between  a 
brother  and  sister  that  love  one  another  must 
be  so  close — so  tender !  I  can  imagine  it," 

"  Imagine  it !"  echoed  Geoffrey,  reproachfully. 
**Ah,  Bertha!  I  do  riot  need  recourse  to  my 
imagination  to  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  sis- 
ter." He  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  Somehow,  the 
words  smote  me  with  a  vague  pang.  Confused 
and  momentary,  for  it  was  gone  before  I  could 
recognize  it.  Then  I  was  content  to  blindly 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  affectionate  glance, 
while  the  meaning  of  his  words  floated  from  me 
and  only  the  music  of  the  caressing  tone  remain- 
ed to  gladden  me.     Afterward  I  remembered. 

We  sat  long  into  the  evening  beside  Miss 
Lester's  sofa.  She  grew  more  fajnailiar  with  us 
— less  shy  and  reserved.  The  innocent  girlish- 
ness of  her  nature,  as  it  grew  more  apparent, 
ineffably  interested  me,  as  I  saw  it  did  Geoffrey. 
I  did  not  wonder  at  the  softened  manner,  and 
almost  tender  tone  ha  seemed  involuntarily  to 
assume  in  speaking  to  her,  as  he  would  have 
done,  I  thought,  with  a  child.  She  was  like  a 
child,  with  all  a  child's  winning  ways,  and,  now 
that  her  shyness  was  gone,  all  a  child's  easy, 
unconventional  familiarity. 

We  were  completely  to  ourselves.  During 
the  long  August  twilight  we  sat  talking  gayly 
— always  gayly.  The  themes  of  conversation 
which  Geoffrey  and  I  chose  when  we  were 
alone  we  each  seemled  tacitly  to  agree  were  too 


deep — perhaps  too  sad,  for  the  sunshiny  spirit 
of  our  visitor ;  his  favorite  songs  seemed  too 
plaintive,  and  he  whispered  me  to  sing  my 
merriest  ballads.  I — poor  fool,  as  I  moved  to 
the  piano,  felt  an  inward  delight  in  thinking 
that  he,  as  well  as,  I,  had  a  repugnance  to  our 
usual  converse  being  shared  by  any  one  besides 
ourselves.  Afler  I  had  finished  my  song,  I  still 
sat  at  the  piano,  and  the  feelings  that  had  been 
leaping  up  within  me  all  the  day  found  vent, 
almost  unconsciously  to  myself,  in  wild,  dreamy 
music,  such  as  it  was  often  my  habit  to  impro- 
vise. Suddenly  it  was  interrupted  by  Geof^y, 
who  came  hastily  to  my  side,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear — 

"  Don't,  Bertha !  Your  mournful  music  sad- 
dens her.  She  does  not  understand  it — the 
innocent  child  !  Sing  another  of  those  quaint 
old  ballads." 

I  obeyed  contentedly.  He  went  back  to  his 
seat  beside  the  sofa.  As  I  sang,  looking  on 
them  both — for  his  face  was  turned  toward  her 
and  away  from  me,  so  that  I  could  gaze  on  him 
— I  thought  how  good  he  was — how  kind! 
How,  with  all  the  nobility  and  loftiness  of  man- 
hood, he  combined  those  gentler,  tenderer  quali- 
ties so  rarely  existing  in  a  masculine  nature. 

I  did  him  no  more  than  justice :  I  have  always 
known  that,  and  gloried  in  knowing  it. 

I  finished  singing,  went  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  on  the  cold,  gray  evening  sky,  and 
the  leaden  sea.  Every  thing  rested  in  a  heavy, 
stony  calm.  No  sign  remained  of  the  tumult 
that  was  past,  except  in  the  trees,  which  had 
been  shaken  nearly  bare  by  the  fierce  wind — 
the  leaves  lying  thickly  on  the  ground  even  be- 
fore they  had  caught  the  autumn  tint. 

"  The  world  seems  absolutely  stunned  after 
its  fit  of  passion  this  morning,"  said  Geoffrey, 
joining  me  in  my  survey;  "not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring,  and  the  heavens  presenting  one 
blank,  moveless  mass  of  cloud.  Which  do  you 
consider  the  finest  specimen  of  weather.  Bertha, 
storm  or  calm  V* 

"  I  like  them  both,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  in  their 
season." 

"  Oh,  you  are  an  imperturbable  lassie  on  all 
these  questions.  If  an  earthquake  were  to  visit 
us,  I  believe  you  would  defend  it  as  being  espe- 
cially Cornish."  He  spoke  in  an  absent,  ab- 
stracted way,  very  different  from  his  n*ual 
manner.     Presently  he  resumed — 

"  This  very  hour  last  night,  Bertha,  do  you 
remember  we  were  talking  together  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  and  you  were  persuading  me 
to  be  *geod,'  and  talkto  Miss  Lester  V 

"Yes,  I  remember.  Are  you  not  convinced 
now  of  my  reasonableness  1  Don't  you  feel 
inclined  to  take  my  advice  another  time  V 

"  I  don't  know.  Bertha,"  he  said  slowly,  and 
with  strange  seriousness ;  "I  am  not  sure  if — ** 

He  paused. 

"  Surely  yottr  unfounded  prejudice  has  ^rly 
vanished!  You  like  her  now,  do  you  not,  as 
well  as  I  do  t  At  least  I  judged  you  did  from 
your  manner.    No  one  can  help  liking  h^r." 
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He  was  still  silent — his  eyes  looking  far  out 
into  the  sky,  his  lip  moving  as  it  had  a  trick 
of  do^ng  when  he  was  thoughtful.  I  watched 
him  quietly  for  a  while*  then  I  could  not  forbear 
asking  what  troubled  him. 

*' Troubles  meV  he  echoed,  looking  down 
with  his  old  kind  smile.  *^What  made  you 
think  I  was  troubled,  Bertha  t" 

'*  You  looked  so  serious — so  thoughtful." 

*'  Am  I  such  a  rattlepate,  then,  that  the  ap- 
pedrance  of  thoughtfiilness  sits  so  strangely  on 
my  face  as  to  awaken  wonder  1  This  is  the 
p^tnalty  one  pays  for  having  habitually  a  large 
fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  kn^ck  of  always 
speaking  and  looking  gayly.  It  seems  to  be 
considered  an  impertinence  in  a  fellow  like  me 
when  he  doffs  the  cap  and  bells,  and  presents 
the  graver  side  of  his  nature  to  the  world.'* 

I  could  not  comprehend  why  he  spoke  thus, 
with  a  degree  of  bitterness  which  seemed  alto- 
gether unjustified  by  the  occasion. 

'*  You,  at  least,  should  know  me  better,  Ber- 
tha/* he  resumed,  before  I  could  again  speak. 
*'  You  have  seen — **  He  stopped  suddenly. 
Mary  Lester*s  voice  was  heard  from  her  remote 
comer. 

**We  must  not  leave  her  to  herself,  poor 
child,"  said  Geoflrey,  turning  away  from  me 
and  hastening  to  his  old  seat  by  the  sofa. 

When  I  joined  them,  he  was  talking  merrily, 
and  appearing  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  sil- 
very laughter  his  sallies  evoked  from  Miss  Les- 
ter. I  was  accustomed  to  his  fitful  changes  of 
mood,  yet  I  could  not  quite  account  for  this. 
However,  all  trace  of  discontent  or  bitterness 
had  vanished  now.  Never  had  I  known  him 
more  completely  himself  than  he  was  during 
that  evening,  until  the  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warburton  interrupted  us. 

Eager  inquiries  as  to  Miss  Lester's  condition 
then  poured  in  upon  her,  mingled  with  scraps 
of  information,  from  which,  at  length,  we  gath- 
ered that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  would  bring 
their  carriage  the  next  day  to  remove  their 
daughter. 

*'If  she  is  well  enough  to  go,  I  suppose?* 
said  Geofifrey,  hastily,  on  hearing  this ;  **  that 
proviso  is  necessary,  is  it  not?'*  Then  turning 
to  Mary  he  added,  '*  or  are  you  very  anxious  to 
leave  your  present  quarters!" 

She  returned  his  smile  and  shook  her  head. 

**  I  dare  say  papa  and  mamma  wish  to  have 
me  with  them,"  she  said ;  '*  but  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  leave  Bertha ; — ^and  every  body,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  "  who  has  been  so  kind 
to  me." 

'*  As  for  Bertha,**  said  my  step-mother,  *^she 

can,  if  you  like,  accompany  you  to  F for  a 

day  or  two.  Mrs.  Lester  has  been  good  enough 
to  invite  her.** 

I  was  completely  confounded  by  this.  I  w^ 
always  averse  to  leaving  home  and  going  among 
strangers,  and  runo  to  leave  Clifiie — to  leave 
Geoffrey — to  lose,  even  for  a  time,  my  new 
happiness !  I  scarcely  heard  Mary's  eager  en- 
treaties— I  took  no  heed  of  her  caressing  hands 


clasping  mine,  as  she  urged  me  to  return  with 
her  next  day,  and  stay  at  F for  awhile. 

**  You  don't  say  a  word — ^you  won't  look  at 
me.  You  will  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  V* 
Sho^  turned  to  Geoffrey — **  You  ask  her,"  she 
said,  "  tell  her  she  must  come.  You  see,  she 
is  so  silent  and  stem  I  am  afraid  to  ask  for  my- 
self any  more." 

Geo^ey  looked  dissatisfied.  I  could  see  he 
was  not  pleased  at  this  new  proposition,  though 
he  replied  laughingly  to  Mary's  appeal. 

**  I  feel  flattered  that  you  rate  my  disinterest- 
edness so  highly.  You  actually,  with  the  full- 
est confidence,  require  me  to  bring  about  my 
own  bereavement.  A^liat  is  to  become  of  nw 
when  you  are  both  gone  1" 

**  Polite,  that !"  muttered  niy  father,  in  a  per- 
fectly audible  growl,  "  veiy,  to  your  host  and 
hostess." 

*'When  my  time  is  so  short,  too.  I  have 
been  here  two  months  already,  and  I  must  soon 
think  of  returning."  His  voice  grevr  meLao- 
choly,  and  he  stopped  abruptly.  I  stood — my 
mind  alternating  confusedly  between  joy  and 
pain. 

"But  you  know,  F is  not  so  far  off/* 

said  Mary,  blushing  and  hesitating,  "  and  if — 
if—" 

"  Poor  little  Mary  isn't  used  to  giving  invit^^ 
tions  to  stray  young  gentlemen,"  interrupted 
my  father,  laughing ;  **  but  I'll  come  to  the  rescue, 
in  spite  of  Geoffrey's  civility  to  me  just  now. 
In  brief,  then,  Mr.  Lester  charged  me  with  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  you,  Geoffrey,  under- 
standing  that  you  took  an  interest  in  such 

marine  exploits,  to  stay  a  day  or  two  at  F 

during  the  pilchard  fishing.  And  as  I  heard  some 
very  portentous  murmurings  as  I  came  through 
the  town  to-day,  to  the  effect  that  *'  pilchards  are 
up,**  I  doubt  not  Mr.  lister  will  press  his  wel- 
come on  you  in  person,  to-morrow.** 

"  I  .am  much  obliged ;  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,"  returned  Geoffrey,  and  the  hackneyed 
expressions  bore  their  full  meaning  in  the  earn- 
est sincerity  with  which  he  uttered  them. 

"  And  now  will  you  ask  Bertha !"  cried  Marf 
in  glee.  I  reddened — I  felt  conscious  of  the 
interpretation  the  girl  had  put  upon  his  previaua 
hesitation. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  seek  such  interce»- 
sion,"  I  said  quietly ;  "  your  own  request  would 
be  sufiScient.  If  you  really  wish  me  to  return 
with  you  to-morrow,  I  will  do  so.  But  I  am 
unused  to  leaving  home,  and — " 

*'  You  sha'n't  say  any  more,  since  you  have 
consented,**  broke  in  Mary;  "it  is  all  settled 
happily,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace.** 

'*  She  is  very  fond  of  you,  Bertha,"  whispered 
Geoffrey;  "she  loves  you  already.  That  is 
well.     And  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  quite  content 

staying  at  F for  a  day  or  two.     I  am  glad 

you  have  agreed  to  go.** 

I  was  glad,  too,  when  I  saw  he  was  satisfied. 
When  I  saw  Mary  to  her  reom,  she  kissed  m^ 
and  caressingly  nestled  her  head  in  my  bosonck. 

"Dear  Bertha,"  she  said,  in  her  own  lowt 
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pleading  tone,  **  do  love  roel  I  have  never  had 
a  friend  till  now,  and — and  if  yon  will  let  me  I 
ahall  love  you  dearly.     Will  you  ?** 

Reserved  as  was  my  nature,  my  heart  yearned 
to  the  innocent  child. 

"  Ah !"  I  murmured  to  tnyself,  as  I  pressed 
my  lips  on  her  mouth,  tremhling  as  it  was  with 
girlish  eagerness,  "  you,  will  never  ask  for  love, 
and  be  denied."  There  was  a  kind  of  sadness, 
but  no  bitterness,  no  thought  of  envy,  in  my 
mind:  I  felt  too  proudly  secure  in  my  own 
happiness. 

"  What  do  you  say.  Bertha  !"  asked  the  timid 
Toicc. 

**  I  say,  dear,"  I  replied,  as  I  turned  to  leave 
die  room,  "  that  you  are  one  of  those  blessed 
ereatnres  whom  it  is  impossible  to  help  loving. 
Thank  God  for  it,  child." 

And  I  left  her.  / 

The  next  morning  come.  It  was  a  bright 
day,  and  when  Mary  and  Geoffrey  appeared, 
Ihey  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  day,  00  full  of 
joyous  life  were  they  both.  For  myself  I  was 
unquiet,  disturbed,  I  knew  not  why.  The  se- 
renity of  the  previous  day  Was  gone ;  and  with- 
<mt  being  able  to  fix  on  any  tangible  cause,  I 
felt  restless  and  almost  anxious.  I  thought  it 
Accounted  ibr  when  my  father  entered  the  break- 
fcst  room,  and  stated  that  Mrs.  Warburton  was 
80  unwell  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  de- 
siring me  to  go  and  see  her. 

I  did  so,  and  found  my  8tep-mothei< — always 
prone  to  magnify  passing  disorders  in  herself  or 
others — ^languidly  settling  herself  as  a  thorough 
invalid,  and  declaring  that  she  should  not  at- 
tempt to  rise  that  day,  she  felt  herself  so  ill. 

*'  And  Mo^  Bertha,"  said  she,  "  you  have  a 

rery  good  excuse  for  not  going  to  F with 

Miss  Lester,  which  no  doubt  you  will  be  glad 
of  Of  course,  no  one  could  think  of  your  leav- 
ing home  while  I  am  in  such  a  state.  The 
giddiness  in  my  head  is  intolerable.  Reach  me 
that  smeUing-bottle." 

As  I  left  the  room,  and  returned  down  stairs, 
I  wondered  within  myself  whether  it  was  dis- 
appointment m  relief  that  I  felt  fluttering  per- 
tnrbedly  in  my  heart ;  but  I  could  not  detenmne 
whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry  that  I  was  not 
going  to  leave  home.  I  felt  sorry  when,  directly 
I  re-appeared,  Mary  called  piteously  on  me  to 
va-assure  her. 

"  Mr.  Warburton  says  you  won't  be  ableto  go 
with  me  to-day.     Oh  Bertha,  say  he  is  vrrong." 

"  I  am  grieved,"  I  said,  "but  Mrs.  Warburton 
wishes  me  to  remain,  and  of  course  I  can  not 
think  of  leaving  her." 

Nothing  could  be  said  to  this.  There  was  a 
blank  silence.  I  could  see  Mary's  eyes  grow 
histrous  with  the  tears,  which  to  her  came  as 
readily  as  to  a  child.  And  1  saw  Geoffrey,  who 
had  been  standing  by,  turn  quickly  to  the  open 
window,  and  commence  pulling  the  leaves  £rom 
the  honeysuckle  branches  that  twined  about  the 
walls. 

I  was  a  strange  girl,  always.  I  felt  no  im- 
pulse to  draw  near  Mary,  and  soothe  away  her 


disappointment.  Very  quietly  I  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  room,  superintending  various  domes- 
tic arrangements  which,  from  my  step-mother^s 
illness,  devolved  on  me.  All  the  while,  Mary 
lay  on  her  sofa,  with  drooped  head  and  sorrow- 
fal  eyes,  absently  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
book  ;  my  father  leaned  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
utterly  absorbed  by  his  newspaper ;  and  Geof^ 
frey  still  stood  by  the  window,  and  plucked  the 
honeysuckle  branch  nearly  bare. 

I  went  up  again  to  visit  the  invalid ;  when  I 
returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lester  were  there.  /' 

Mrs.  Lester  kindly  expressed  her  regret  at 
ray  inability  to  return  vrith  them,  and  of  course, 
her  concern  at  its  cause. 

I  murmured  some  indefinite  reply  to  her  oivili- 
ties.  I  was  straining  my  ear  to  catch  the  con^ 
versation  of  the  three  gentlemen. 

**  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  weather,"  Mr. 
Lester  was  formally  saying,  "  offers  a  &vorable 
opportunity  for  excursions  about  F — — ,  and 
the  pilchard  fishing  began  yesterday.  As  your 
father's  son,  Mr.  Latimer,  I  was  anxious  to 
have  you  as  a  guest ;  and  I  can  not  but  think, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  this  present  time 
IS  the  very  best  adapted  for  my  having  that 
pleasure." 

"  You  are  all  kindness,  sir,"  said  Geoflfrey ; 
and  his  eyes  wandering  about  the  room  while 
he  spoke,  fixed  on  me.     He  came  to  my  side. 

**  Dear  Bertha,"  he  whispered,  "  I  scarcely 
like  leaving  you,  even  for  a  few  days.  What 
do  you  say  \     Should  you  like  me  to  stay  1" 

**  No,  no,"  I  returned,  in  perfect  sincerity  j 
"pray  go:  you  can  not  refuse  so  cordial  an 
ofl"er.'» 

Yet  after  all,  it  was  vrith  a  pang  that  I  heard 
him  decisively  accept  Mr.  Lester's  invitation, 
and  prepare  to  leave  with  them.  But  I  thought 
the  pang  was  natural  enough.  For  a  long  time 
the  world  had  seemed  darker  to  me  when  he  was 
absent.  Nay,  the  very  look  of  a  room  was  alter- 
ed by  Us  entering  or  leaving  it.  It  never  oc- 
cured  to  me  to  wonder  that  all  his  reluetance  in 
leaving  was  on  my  account;  and  if  it  had,  I 
should  only  have  seen  in  it  his  unselfish  tender- 
ness to  me,  as  I  do  now. 

"  If  I  were  not  a  poor,  helpless,  lame  little 
thing,"  said  Mary,  as  she  clung  to  me,  before 
entering  the  carriage,  "  I  would  not  leave  you. 
Bertha,  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  trouble. 
No,  that  I  wouldn't." 

She  glanced,  with  a  kind  of  indignant  re- 
proach, at  Geofi&ey,  who  stood  at  the  carriage 
door  waiting  to  assist  her  into  it.  I  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  should,  for  a  moment,  judge 
hardly  of  him. 

"  Supposing  I  sent  you  off,  and  wouldn't  let 
you  star  with  me,"  said  I,  smiling ;  "  then  you 
would  be  obliged  to  go.  And  I  assure  you  I 
should  do  so.  I  am  much  better  without  any 
body." 

"Oood-by,  Mary,"  cried  my  fiither,  as  he 
lifted  her  to  her  seat  in  the  carriage.  "  You 
carry  off  one  visitor  with  you,  at  any  rate.  Make 
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yourself  very  agreeable,  Geoffrey,  to  make  up 
for  the  defalcation  of  the  other." 

"  I  can  not  hope  to  do  that/'  said  Geoffrey,  as 
\ke  bade,  me  farewell,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone, 
**  take  care  of  yourself,  dear  Bertha.  I  shall 
think  about  you.  I  shall  be  anxious ;  but  I  shall 
see  you  again  soon." 

He  pressed  my  hand,  bent  his  frank,  loving 
gaxe  on  my  face,  and  sprang  into  the  carriage, 
repeating — **  I  shall  see  you  again  soon." 

And  I  went  back  into  the  house,  and  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  carriage  wheels  grinding 
in  my  ears,  I  tried  to  still  the  disquietude  throb- 
bing in  my  bfeast,  by  dreaming  over  that  last 
look,  and  the  earnest  affection  of  his  last  words. 

Blessed  are  tSiey  that  are  beloved,  for  they 
possess  a  power  almost  divine  of  creating  hap- 
piness !  What  else  but  that  little  look,  those 
few  words,  could  have  sent  such  a  tide  pf  joy 
thrilling  through  me,  as  drowned  for  the  time 
even  the  dreary  pain  of  parting,  and  made -the 
house  less  desolate — the  utter  weariness  and 
blankness  of  the  day  that  was  to  go  by  without 
kim  less  insupportable ! 

It  was  a  strange  day.  I  passed  it  in  reading 
a  novel  to  my  step-mother;  attending  to  the 
various  household  duties,  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  which  is  oftentimes  such  a  blessing  to 
a  woman ;  and,  toward  evening,  pacing  through 
the  shrubberies,  thoughtfully.  And  then  I  stood 
on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and  with  the  waves'  low 
music  murmuring  in  my  ears,  I  watched  the  sun 
set  in  a  glory  of  purple  and  gold,  on  the  first  day 
of  Geoffrey's  absence. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  came.  I 
was  sitting  alone,  listlessly  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  book  I  was  not  reading.  I  was  lost 
in  reverie,  and  when  he  burst  in  at  the  door  I 
hastily  and  confusedly  pushed  the  book  aside,  as 
if  that  would  betray  the  subject  of  my  thoughts. 

'*Dear  Bertha,  how  are  youl  You  look 
flushed  and  worried.     Tell  me,   do  you   feel 

an" 

I  could  only  &lter  out  a  negative.  I  had  been 
expecting  him  all  the  day,  and  yet,  now  he  was 
come,  it  gave  me  all  the  throbbing  excitement  of 
a  surprise.  I  was  obliged  to  lean  my  head  on 
my  hand,  I  felt  so  dixzy. 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well.  Surely,  as  Mrs. 
Warburton's  illness  is  not  of  a  serious  nature, 
you  might  be  spared  for  a  day  or  two.  It  would 
be  such  a  happiness  to  us  all ;  and  I  have  here 
a  note,  pleading  the  request — from — ^Mary." 

He  took  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  a 
tiny  epistle,  on  which  he  looked  for  a  minute  be- 
fore he  gave  it  out  of  his  hands  into  mine.  I 
opened  it,  and  read  it.  With  a  great  effort  I 
succeeded  in  composing  myself  sufficiently  to 
comprehend  its  contents — an  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate appeal  to  me  and  to  my  fiuher  and  step- 
mother, to  let  Mary  fetch  me  the  next  day  in  the 
little  carriage,  and  drive  me  back  to  F-— ^. 
There  was  a  postsciipt,  in  which  ahe  said — "  We 
have  planned  an  excursion  to  show  Mr.  Latimer 

Castle,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  no 

one  will  enjoy  it  if  you  are  not  with  us."  When 


I  had  finished  reading  the  note,  I  laid  it  on  the 
table  beside  me. 

"  May  I  read  it  V*  asked  Geoffrey,  hesitating- 
ly :  and  on  my  assent,  he  took  up  the  dainty- 
little  sheet  of  paper,  and  began  to  decipher  the 
delicate  Italian  handwriting,  bending  his  head 
lowly  over  it.  When  he  came  to  the  postscript 
he  smiled,  and  seemed  to  examine  very  curiously 
some  of  the  words. 

"  She  was  going  to  write  *  Geoffrey,* "  cried 
he,  al  last,  "  and  altered  it  into  '  Mr.  Latimer.' 
Ah  !  the  child !— the  child !" 

I  thought  it  strange  that  be  should  notice  the 
circumstance.  I  had  not.  But  I  did  not  at  the 
time  observe  the  strange  tone  in  which  he  mur- 
mured the  last  words,  while  he  carefully  refolded 
the  note,  smoothed  it,  and  peered  at  the  device 
upon  the  seal ;  and  he  still  kept  it  in  his  hand, 
I  remember,  while  he  went  on  talking. 

"  Should  not  you  like  to  come  And  stay  with 
hert  It  would  make  her  so  happy;  she  is 
thoroughly  in  love  with  you,  Bertha.  She  wont 
be  repulsed,  even  if  you  could  repulse  her,  which 
I  know  you  can't.     I  wish  you  would  come." 

*'  It  does  not  rest  with  me,'*  I  answered. 

**  She  veants  you  so  much,"  he  continued,  ab- 
stractedly, and  without  appearing  to  notice  what 
I  said ;  "  and  not  only  that — I  want  you,"  he 
cried,  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  and  looking 
at  me.  '*  Oh  Bertha,  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you — so  much — " 

"  So,  so !  the  bird's  flown  back  to  his  old 
nest!"  cried  my  father,  entering  the  room« 
newspaper  in  hand.     "  Do  they  treat  you  so  ill 

at  F that  you  can't  stand  another  night  of 

it  t  I  protest  you  look  pale  and  thin  !  Do  thcj 
starve  you — ^limit  your  diet  to  pilchard  soup  and 
potato  pasties  t  Order  up  something  luxnrioudy 
edible.  Bertha,  to  revive  his  sinking  energies. 
Come,  have  you  any  thing  to  say,  or  is  your 
organ  of  speech  famished  to  death,  and  have  you 
infected  Bertha  with  dumbness?" 

"  If  it  were  so,"  answered  Geoffrey,  with  a 
loud  laugh  that  startled  me,  ^I  am  sure  yaa 
would  infect  us  both  back  again  into  a  capabil- 
ity of  talking.  Dear  sir,"  he  added,  while  he 
cordially  grasped  his  hand,  "  I  need  not  ask  how 
you  are.  When  you  grow  loquacious  we  nrnj 
be  sure  all  is  well.  I  begin  to  hope  you  will 
accede  to  the  petition  I  come  charged  ¥rith." 

But  my  father  shook  his  head,  and  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposed  plan.  More  from  habit 
than  affection,  for  alas !  only  child  of  his  dead 
wife  though  I  was,  I  had  never  succeeded  in  en- 
dearing myself  to  him ;  he  was  always  averse  to 
my  leaving  home ;  and  hitherto  his  humor,  in 
this  respect,  had  harmoniously  chimed  in  with 
my  own.  But  I  felt  it  hard  now,  and  harder  yK 
when  Geoffrey,  after  fruitlessly  arguing  the 
point  on  all  sides,  and  being  invariably  met  bj 
the  same  quiet  but  positive  shake  of  the  head, 
rang  the  bell  for  his  horse,  and  took  leave, 

**  You  outdo  the  very  stcmea,"  he  said,  with  a 
vexed  laugh.  "  Cornish  rocks  are  not  so  fiimlj 
fixed  as  your  Cornish  will.  7%€y  move,  aome 
of  theoK— but  you — !  I  defy  any  power  to  makm 
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you  swerve  one  millionth  part  of  an  inch  from 
your  equilibrium  of  stiff,  stern  opposition  and 
refusal.  Oood-by,  Bertha!'' — then,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone^"  I  shall  come  agatn  very  soon — 
9ery  soon.  I  wish  much  to  have  a  long  talk, 
and — shall  I  carry  any  message  to  Mary  V 

My  father  caught  the  last  words,  and  pre- 
vented  my  reply— 

*'  My  love  to  little  Mary,"  he  cried ;  "  and,  I 
■ay,  GeotlVey,  don*t  you  flirt  with  her.  I  take 
a  great  interest  in  Mary  Lester,  and  I  won't  have 
her  peace  of  mind  disturbed  for  all  the  gay  young 
fellows  in  Christendom.'* 

*•  Flirt — ^with  her !"— mattered  Geoffrey,  with 
a  rising  color,  and  then  he  forced  a  laugh,  press- 
ed my  hand  with  nervous  vehemence,  and  was 
gone. 

"  He  seems  to  be  in  a  marvelous  hurry,'*  re-f 
marked  my*  father.  **  I  wonder  if  the  pilchard 
fishing  is  the  real  attraction.  Don't  go.  Bertha ; 
here's  a  speech  I  want  you  to  read  to  me ;  it's 
in  small  print,  and  the  Ught  is  failing.  Take  it 
to  the  window,  and  throw  out  your  voice,  that 
I  may  hear  every  word." 

Three  days  passed,  and  I  saw  nothing  of 

Geoffrey ;  nor  did  we  hear  any  thing  from  F . 

Looking  back  on  those  three  days,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  passed  them  in  a  kind  of  dream,  me- 
chanically fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  time,  and 
willfully  blinding  myself  to  all  that  might  have 
awakened  me  from  my  trance.  I  was  a  girl-^I 
had  never  known  what  love  was,  till  now.  I 
had  never  known  what  absence  was,  till  now. 
And,  moreover,  I  had  all  my  life  been  wont,  not 
to  subdue  my  feelings,  but  only  to  conceal  them ; 
mad  only  God,  who  sees  into  the  hearts  thai  he 
created,  knows  how  a  hidden  passion,  a  hidden 
anguish,  multiplies  and  dilates  in  the  dark  si- 
lence of  its  prison. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Mrs.  Waiburt6n  left  her 
room  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  afternoon  my 
father  drove  her  out  to  see  some  friends  who 
lived  some  miles  away.  Left  to  myself,  I  took 
a  book,  and  hurried  down  the  cliff  to  my  favor- 
ite haunt  among  the  rocks.  Vividly  do  I  remem- 
ber the  sunshiny  glory  of  that  September  after- 
noon, the  golden  transparency  of  the  air,  the 
peculiar  clearness  of  the  sea,  which,  near  shore, 
appeared  one  mass  of  liquid  emeraldi,  save  where 
the  rocks  cast  their  quaint  shadows,  like  frowns 
upon  its  still  surface.  The  brown,  jagged  line 
of  coast,  .stretching  boldly  out  on  either  hand, 

the  curved  bay  of  F smiling  in  the  distance, 

with  the  gray  ruin  of  the  castle  on  its  own 
steep  cliff,  sternly  outlined  against  the  soft 
blue  sky^ — all  is  impressed  on  my  mind  more 
keenly  than  any  thing  I  can  see  now  with 
bodily  vision.  I  recollect  the  aromatic  odor 
which  rose  from  the  beach,  the  choughs  cluster- 
ing here  and  there  on  the  cliffs — and  one  shin- 
ing-sailed little  fishing-boat,  which  the  lasy 
breese  scarce  caused  to  move  on  the  quiet  sea. 
I  have  forgotten  nothing. 

I  sat  down  on  my  throne,  so  high  up  among 
the  labyrinth  of  rocks  that  4ess  accustomed  feet 
than  mine  would  have  found  it  dififeult  to  pene- 


trate thereto.  I  felt  safely  alone — and  solitude 
was  felicity  to  me  then.  I  folded  my  hands  on 
my  lap,  gazed  out  into  the  broad  ocean,  and 
floated  forth  into  the  yet  broader  sea  of  my 
happy  thoughts. 

It  might  have  been  hours — or  only  minutes 
that  had  elapsed,  when  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  another  sound  than  the  drowsy  music  of  the 
ebbing  tide.  A  voioe,  the  very  echo  of  which 
made  my  heart  leap,  called  on  my  name. 

"  Bertha !  Bertha !  are  you  here  1  Answer, 
if  you  are." 

What  was  it  that  choked  the  answer  ere  it 
passed  my  lipsl  It  may  have  been  fate  that 
held  me  silent — motionless.  Another  voice, 
low,  and  very  sweet,  spoke  next. 

"I  am  quite  tired,  climbing  these  terrible 
precipices.     Let  me  sit  down  awhile ;  may  II" 

"May  you  1" 

Something  in  the  tone  with  which  those  two 
little  words  were  repeated  smote  on  my  dormant 
sense,  and  woke  it  to  keen  life.  They  were  very 
near  me  now,  but  the  tall  peaks  of  the  rocks 
c^ompletely  hid  them  from  me.  Still  they  were 
so  near  that  I  could  hear  every  word  that  passed, 
though  they  spoke  softly,  gently,  as  lovers,  hap- 
py lovers  should. 

'*  There !  That  is  a  proper  scat  for  you,  up 
thercv  and  this  is  no  less  fit  for  me — at  your 
feet.  If  I  raise  my  eyes  I  see  you — and  heaven 
beyond.     Nothing  else." 

I  stood  fixed.  I  listened — I  heard  ^!il  they 
said ;  I  can  hear  it  now. 

"Ah,  Geoffrey!"  it  was  Mary  spoke  next: 
"  shall  I  wake  presently !  This  sunshine,  and 
this  emerald  sea,  and  the  cloudless  sky,  it  is 
like  what  I  have  seen  in  dreams — only  ;"  there 
was  a  hesitating  pause,  and  then  the  voice 
grew  trembling  and  low :  "  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  you — ^you  loved  me." 
.  "  Why  noti  Do  you  only  dream  of  what 
you  desire!" 

She  was  silent. 

"  Did  you  ever  dream  of  loving  me,  Mary  V* 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  till — till  you  asked  me. 
And  then  I  asked  myself,  and — I  knew  !" 

"  And  did  you  never  guess  I  loved  you  t" 

"  Never,  never !  I  thought  you  cared  for 
Bertha.  If  I  had  discovered  my  own  secret 
before  I  knew  yours — oh,  Geoffrey,  what  should 
I  have  done  t" 

"  Child,  child !  as  if  you  could  ever  love  in 
vain!" 

"  But  if  I  had  been  right.  I  thougbt  >oa 
loved  Bertha." 

"  What  could  make  you  think  so  1  Bertha 
is  my  dear  friend,  my  sister.  It  is  so  differ- 
ent." 

"  I  am  ignorant — inexperienced — I  could  not 
detect  the  difference.  And  you  do  love  her  very 
much ;  you  own  it.  I  could  almost  be  jealous, 
though  I  love  her  myself.  I  am  a  foolish  little 
thing.     Toll  me  you  love  me  the  best !" 

"The  best!  There  is  no  room  for  posi- 
tives and  comparatives  in  the  world  you  occt>- 
py,  Mary :  you  fill  it  all.    It  is  with  another  and 
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distinct  being,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  care  for 
the  few  others  I  know  and  love.  Rest  easy, 
little  jealous  heart !  You  have  a  realm  to  your- 
•elf — it  is  your  own,  and  can  never  belong  to 
any  one  besides." 

** Never,  never  1  Are  you  quite  sure!  If  I 
were  to  die — " 

"Hush!'' 

**  It  is  so  strange.  I  wonder  if  Bertha  knew — " 

*  Dear  Bertha !  To  think  that  the  first  crcn- 
ing  you  spent  at  CliiTe  she  had  to  coax  me  into 
coming  to  talk  with  you,  Mary  !  I  did  not  like 
strangers,  and  I  was  cross  and  cold,  and  resolved 
to  find  you  disagreeable.  Ah !  what  an  age 
seems  past  since  then." 

"Yes." 

"  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  know  that  Ber- 
tha and  you  will  love  one  another.  She  is  so 
good,  so  noble !  The  true,  earnest  character 
of  a  woman  I  would  choose  from  all  others  to 
be  the  friend  of  my — my  im/c.** 

There  was  a  silence.  How  merrily  the  waves 
sang,  as  they  dashed  on  the  rocks,  and  how  the 
sunshine  glared,  refiefeted  in  the  emerald  sea ! 
Then  chimed  in  again  the  soft  girlish  voice : 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  Bbrtha  knows.  I  hope 
she  will  love  me — ^will  be  my  friend,  as  you 
•ay." 

"  She  will,  she  will,  for  my  sake,  as  well  as 
for  yours,  Mary.  I  was  near  telling  her  all  the 
other  evening  when  I  was  here.  I  so  yearned 
to  confide  in  her  what  I  had  not  then  told  even 
to  you.  But  some  interruption  occurred,  and 
afterward  I  was  glad  I  had  said  nothing.  For, 
in  case  I  had  found  that — ^you  did  not  love  me 
— I  pould  not  have  endured  that  even  Bertha 
should  have  known — " 

'^Ah,  don't  look  so  stem,  Geoflfrey !  You 
frighten  me." 

**- Am  I  so  terrible  1"  he  rejoined,  with  a  light 
laugh.  '*  Well,  then,  we  will  think  of  the  hap- 
piness it  will  be  noWf  when  I  tell  Bertha,  and 
lead  you  to  her  kind  arms — " 

Somehow,  the  next  words  floated  from  me. 
It  Was  as  if  a  great  tide  of  roaring  waters 
rushed  up  into  my  brain,  and  drowned  all  sense 
fox  a  time.  Upon  this  dull  blank,  consciousness 
slowly  broke.  Piercing  the  hollow  mumrar  yet 
resounding  in  my  cars,  came  a  voice,  graduadfy 
growing  more  distant.     They  were  going : 

^  Let  me  hold  your  hand,  darling.  I  must 
guide  you  over  these  rocks.  Take  care,  child, 
take  care !" 

And  then,  nothing  disturbed  the  stiHness. 
The  waves  sang  on,  the  little  pebbles  glittered 
in  the  sunshine,  the  silver-sailed  boat  nodded 
to  its  shadow  in  the  glassy  sea,  and  I  stood 
gazing  in  a  kind  of  wonder  at  my  hands,  all 
torn  and  bleeding,  where  I  had  clutched  fierce 
hold  of  the  sharply-pointed  tocks  beside  which 
I  had  been  standing 

At  the  shrubbery  gate  stood  a  servant  watch- 
ing for  me.  She  told  me  that  Miss  Lester  and 
Mr.  Latimer  had  been  waiting  fi>r  me  all  the 
afternoon — that  they  were  now  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  tea.     I  passed  throagh  the  garden, 


crossed  the  lawn,  and  stood  for  a  moment  at 
the  open  window  before  entering.  My  father 
and  my  step-mother  were  there  with  them. 
Mary  was  leaning  back  in  a  great  arm-chair-^ 
Geoffrey  seated  opposite  to  her — ^his  eyes  rest- 
lessly wandering  about  tfie  room,  yet  ever  il- 
luming to  her  face.  A  pale,  firagile  hce  it  was, 
with  the  drooped  eyes,  and  the  long  tresses  of 
Mr  hair  floating  round  it.  There  was  a  ireia- 
Ming  consciousness  in  the  quivering  mouth — in 
the  downcast  eyes.  I  did  not  dare  look  longer 
on  her — I  stepped  into  the  room. 

"  Ah,  Bertha !"  Geoflrey  sprang  to  my  sids, 
and  clasped  my  hand ;  and  Mary  timidly  stole 
up,  and  tried  to  wind  her  arms  ronnd  me. 

"  Go  away,  all  of  you !"  I  cried,  releasing 
myself,  with  a  loud  laugh  ;  "  don't  you  see  I'm 
wounded,  and  must  be  delicately  handled."  I 
held  out  my  hands  in  testimony.  "  This  conuM 
of  climbing'  rodks  in  a  hurry." 

'*  Did  you  fall  T  did  you  hurt  yourself!"  anx- 
iously asked  Gcoftrey. 

"  Yes ;  both ;  I  should  like  some  tea,"  I  add- 
ed, passing  to  the  tea-table,  and  sitting  beside 
my  step-mother. 

"  Poor  thing ;  I  dare  say  it  has  shaken  yon," 
obsepred  she,  ever  compassionate  to  physical  ail- 
ments. 

'*  Shaken  her — ^B<Mha !"  repeated  my  father. 
"  Stuff!  I  defy  any  amount  of  tumble  to  ruffle 
Bertha's  eiquanimity.  She's  a  thorough  Cor- 
nish ^t)man — bred  among  the  cfiflTs  and  rocks 
of' our  rough  coast,  fill  she's  almost  rock  hep- 
self.     Am't  you,  Bertha!" 

"  Quite,  sir." 

**  Not  quite,"  said  Geoflfrey,  seating  himseff 
beside  me.  *'  Ah,  those  poor  iktle  hands — bow 
terribly  they  have  been  cut  by  the  cruel  rocks. 
Why  don't  you  bind  them  up.  Bertha  1" 

**  Ah,  let  me— let  me  T'  cried  Mary.  She 
knelt  down  at  my  feet,  and  drew  forth  her 
delicate  Kttle  canibric  handkerchief,  and  gently 
took  hold  of  my  hand.  I  held  my  breath— I 
might  hare  borne  it  only  I  saw  the  look  of  his 
eyes  as  they  were  fixed  on  her.  I  snatched  the 
hand  away,  and  drew  back  my  chair  from  her 
as*  she  leaned  against  it.  She  would  have  fallen 
forward,  but  that  Geofifrey's  arm  was  quick  to 
support  her,  and  to  raise  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Dear  Bertha,  did  I  hurt  you  1"  she  inquired 
— and  she  tfould  persist  in  hovering  round  me, 
looking  at  me  With  her  afl*eclionate  eyes- 
while  he  watched  her,  and  loved  her  more,  I 
knew,  for  her  care  of  me. 

*'  I  can  not  bear  to  be  touched,"  I  answered ; 
"  I  am  afraid  I  must  forfeit  my  character  of 
being  perfect  flint  after  all — ►for  yon  see  this 
casualty  has  somewhat  disordered  my  nerves.** 

"Nerves!"  growled  my  father;  "the  firsi 
time  I  ever  heard  the  words  from  your  lips. 
Don't  you  take  to  nerves,  for  mercy's  sake  !*• 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  cried  I,  laughing; 
"and  pray  don't  let  any  one  atarni  themselves 
about  me,"  I  added,  looking  mockingly  on  the 
anxtoas  faces  of  GeeflTrey  and  Mary,  "I  am 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  myself  wounded 
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'  though  I  am.     I  ought  to  apologize  for  occupy- 
ing to  much  of  yoQT  time  and  attention.^ 

**  Don't  talk  like  that,  Bertha,"  said  Geoffrey, 
gravely  ;  "  you  know  what  concerns  you,  con- 
oems  us  !** 

U»  !  The  word  stung  me  into  fufy,  and  I 
eould  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

*^  I  so  regret,"  said  the  polite,  equable  tones 
of  my  step-mother,  a»she  turned  to  her  gmests, 
"  that  we  should  all  have  been  out  when  you 
came.  You  must  have  waited  here  some  hours. 
Such  a  pity!" 

"  We  went  down  fo  the  shore  to  look  for 
B6rtha  among  the  rocks,"  said  Geoffrey ;  **  I 
wonder  we  did  not  see  you,"  he  c<^mued,^ 
addressing  me,  **  since  you  Were  there.  We 
called  you — we  hunted  for  you.  You  must 
\us9e  wandered  very  far." 

"Yes,"  I  rcpHed,  briefly,  *•!  had." 

•*'I  am  afraid  you  ore  tired,"  he  pursued,  in  a 
lower  tone,  **  and  yet  I  do  so  wish  that  we  may 
have  one  of  our  happy  twilight  loiterings  up 
and  down  the  shrubbery  walk  this  evening. 
Win  you,  Bertha?"  •*• 

"No,  I  can  not — I  am  weary,"  I  said.  My 
own  voice  smote  strangely  on  my  ear,  it  was,  so 
harsh.  But  he  did  not  notice  it — for  Mary  was 
speaking  to  him. 

"Mrs.  Warburton  has  no  objection — she 
may  come." 

**  Ah,  Bertha,  will  you  come  back  with  us  to 

F this  evening  T"  said  Geoffrey,  with  great 

animation ;  "that  will  be  better  still.     Will  you 
coinet** 

^  It  is  impossible,"  said  I,  still  quietly ;  "  I 
ean  not  leave  hoine." 

"  I  had  to  meet  the  entreaties  of  Mary — the 
anxious  remonstrances  of  Geoffrey.  At  length 
they  left  me,  and  talked  apart  together.  It  war 
about  me,  I  knew.  He  was  uneasy  about  me 
— thought  that  my  confinement  to  the  house 
during  Mrs.  Warburton's  illness  had  been  too 
much  for  me.  He  said  so,  when  he  came  up  to 
me  again. 

"  And  I  have  been  thinking  that  you  ought  to 
have  some  one  to  take  care  of  you,  dear  Bertha ; 
tffid  if  you  do  not  feci  well  enough  to  leave 
home,  Mary  shall  stay  here  with  you,  and  nurse 
you.     She  wishes  to  do  so." 

I  yet  retained  enough  of  reason  to  keep  calm 
ill  order  to  prevent  that  plan's  accomplishment. 
I  had  half  anticipated  it — I  dreaded  that  I  might 
presently  encourage  it — and  then  !  No,  I  dared 
not  have  her  left  with  me.  So  I  whispered  to 
Geoffrey  that  he  must  not  propose  such  a 
scheme — that  it  would  ruffle  my  step-mother  to 
have  an  unpremeditated  guest  in  the  house  that 
evening — that  it  could  not  be. 

"  Ah,  poor  Bertha !"  he  said  tenderly ;  "  dear 
Bertha!  Some  day  she  shall  be  better  cared 
for." 

His  pity — hia  tenderness — maddened  me.  I 
started-  from  my  seat,  and  went  out  into  the 
cool  evening  air.     Mary  followed  me. 

"  See,  the  moon  is  rising !"  cried  I,  merrily. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  the  moon  rise  over  the  sea 


from  our  rocks,  down  there  1     Our  beautifiU 
rocks !" 

"No— let  us  go  there  and  watch  it.  Papa 
and  mamma  won't  be  here  with  the  carriage  for 
a  whole  hour  yet,  and  your  papa  is  going  to 
carry  off  Mr.  Latimer  to  look  at  son^  horq^s. 
And  I  love  the  rocks — don't  you !" 
^*  Ay — the  h^py,  beautiful  rocks!" 

"  Come,  then,  I  know  the  way.'*  She  ran  on 
before ;  I  followed  slowly,  vaguely  feeling  that 
the  air  was  pleasant  and  cool  to  my  brow,  and 
that  it  was  easier  to  breathe  out  of  the  house. 
Before  I  reached  the  wicket,  through  which 
Mary^had  already  disappeared,  I  was  joined  by 
Geoffrey. 

"  You  said  you  were  too  tired  to  walk  with 
me"  he  said  in  smiling  reproach;  "but  you 
are  going  with  Mary.  Well,  I  forgive  you. 
And,  ah !  Bertha,  let  me  tell  you  now — " 

"  No,  no,  I  can't  wait,"  I  cried;  "  besides — 
don't  you  hear  my  father  calling  youl  He  ia 
impatient — ^you  must  go  to  him  directly." 

"  Soii  r*  He  turned  away  shrugging  hia 
shoulders  with  an  air  of  forced  resignation.  I 
watched  liim  till  a  turn  in  the  path  hid  hun» 
and  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  ceased.  I  was 
quite  alone  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  twi- 
light. A  faint  odor  stole  from  the  flowers  that 
nodded  on  their  stems  in  the  evening  breeze ; 
the  murmur  of  the  waves  flowing  in  on  the 
shore  below  came  hushingly  to  my  ears ;  and 
the  moon  was  just  breaking  frotn  a  great  white 
cloud^ts  beams  lay  on  the  sea  in  a  long  trenv- 
bling  column  of  light.  The  purity,  the  peace 
of  the  time  fell  on  my  heart  like  snow  upon  a 
fhmace.  There  was  that  within  me  which  was 
fiercely  at  war  with  every  thing  calm  or  holy. 
I  turped  away  firom  the  moonlight — from  the 
flowers;  and  with  eyes  bent  fixedly  on  the 
ground,  I  trod  the  garden  path  to  and  fro— ^ 
and  fro — thinking  I — 

"Bertha— Bertha!  oh,  come!'* 

A  voice,  strained  to  its  utmost  yet  still 
coming  faintly,  as  from  a  distance,  called  upon 
my  name.  I  Jinow  I  must  have  heard  it  many 
times  before  it  penetrated  the  chaos  of  my  mind* 
and  spoke  to  my  comprehension.  Then  I  knew 
it  was  Mary,  who  had  long  ago  hastened  down 
among  the  rocks,  and  who  wondered,  doubtless, 
that  I  did  not  join  her.  I  paused  and  listened 
again. 

"  Oh,  come !     Bertha,  Bertha,  help  me  !'* 

The  voice  sunk  with  a  despairing  cadence. 
What  could  it  mean — ^that  earnest  supplicating 
cry?  I  was  bewildered,  at  first;  and  then  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  my  own  fancy  that 
invested  the  dim  sounds  with  such  a  wild  and 
imploring  tone.  But  I  hurried  through  the 
wicket  and  down  the  pathi  when,  midway,  I 
was  arrested  by  another  cry,  more  distinct  now^ 
because  nearer. 

**  Save  me  !     Bertha,  Bertha — ^help  !" 

Then  I  understood  all.  Her  inexperienced 
steps  had  wandered  into  one  of  those  bewilder- 
ing convolutions  of  the  rocks,  and  the  advancing 
tide  now  baited  her  egress.     I  stood  motionleas 
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M  the   conviction  flashed   upon  me.     Quicki 
shrillf  despairing  came  the  cries,  now. 

**  Come  to  me,  oh,  come  and  saNre  me !  I  shall 
be  drowned — drowned.  Oh,  Geoffrey,  Geof- 
frey !  help  me !  Don't  let  me  die— come  to  me, 
Geoffrey !" 

Even  in  her  desperation  her  voice  took  a  ten- 
derer tone  in  calling  on  his  name.  And  I  did 
not  move.  Shriek  upon  shriek  smote  on  the 
stillness ;  but  well  I  knew  that  ail  ears  save 
mine  were  far  away ;  that  the  loudest  cry  that 
could  come  from  the  young,  delicate  girl,  would 
never  be  heard,  except  by  me.  Soon,  exhausted 
by  her  own  violence,  her  voice  died  away  into  a 
piteous  wailing,  amid  which  I  could  catch  broken 
words — words  that  rooted  anew  my  stubborn 
feet  to  the  ground;  w^rds  that  scorched  and 
seared  me,  and  hardened  into  a  purpose  the  bad 
thoughts,  that  at  first  only  conifusediy  whirled 
and  throbbed  at  my  heart. 

*'  Geoffrey !  come  quickly  to  me.  I  shall  die^ 
Oh,  Geoffrey !  it  is  so  hard  to  die  new  !  Wherp 
are  you,  thsA  you  do  not  come  to  save  me  1  Oh, 
Geoffrey !  my  Geoffrey  !'* 

"  He  will  never  hear,  he  is  fer  away,"  I  said 
to  myself;  *'  there  is  no  help  for  her,  none."  I 
felt  myself  smiling  at  the  thought. 

"I  am  drowning!  Oh,  the  cruel  sea — the 
dreadful,  dreadful  rocks  !"  shrieked  the  voice. 

"  The  beautiful  rocks,"  I  muttered,  "you  said 
you  loved  them,  but  a  little  while  ago.  It  was 
there  that  you  and  he —    Ay,  shriek  on !" 

The  advancing  tide  was  not  more  cruel,  the 
hard  rocks  more  iounovable,  than  I,  as  I  stood 
listening,  till  again  the  cries  subsided  into  a 
moaning  that  blended  with  the  rush  of  the  waves. 

*'  Oh,  my  mother !  my  mother !  Heaven  help 
me — ^havc  mercy  on  me!" 

The  voice  was  suddenly  quite  hushed.  I  shiv- 
ered, and  a  strange,  awful,  deadly  feeling  stole 
over  me.     In  that  minute  what  an  age  passed. 

I  know  how  raurderen  feel. 
But  God  is  merciful — most  merciful.  Again  the 
supplicating  voice  rose  to  my  ears,  this  time  like 
music.  I  sprang  from  the  ground  where  the  mo- 
ment before  I  had  crouched,  and  dashed  down 
the  cliff. 

My  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  It  has  been  a 
blessed  thought  to  me,  since,  that  it  was  no  de- 
lirious impulse  turned  me  on  my  way  to  save 
her.  I  might  have  been  mad  before,  I  was  not 
now.  I  had  full  command  of  my  reason,  and 
as  I  clambered  along,  I  at  once  decided  on  the 
only  plan  by  which  I  could  rescue  her.  I  knew 
every  turn  and  twist  of  the  rocks,  and  very  soon 
I  gained  a  high  peak,  above  where  she  stood,  at 
the  farthest  comer  of  a  little  creek,  into  which 
the  tide  was  driving  rapidly.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose.  I  slid  down  the  steep,  smooth  rock  to 
her  side.  She  was  nearly  unconscious  with  ter- 
ror, yet  when  she  saw  me  she  uttered  a  glad 
cry,  and  wound  her  arms  round  my  neck  in  her 
old  caressing  way.  I  let  them  stay  there.  I  tried 
to  arouse  her  courage.  I  told  her  I  would  save 
her,  or  we  would  die  together.  I  bade  her  cling 
fast  to  mo,  and  fear  nothing;  and  then,  with 


one  arm  strongly  holding  her  slender,  childi«li  • 
form,  and  with  the  other,  grasping  the  rocks  for 
support,  I  waded  with  her  through  the  waters. 

Before  we  rounded  the  chain  of  steep  rocks 
which  had  shut  her  in  from  the  shore,  she  faini* 
ed.  I  was  very  strong.  I  raised  her  in  my  arraa. 
and  clasped  her  close.  I  climbed  my  way  witii 
vigor,  I  never  felt  her  weight.  I  felt  nothing, 
except  thanksgiving  that  she  was  living,  breatl>> 
ing,  safe! 

A  sound  of  voices  came  confusedly  from  ihm 
cliff.  I  answered  with  all  the  power  I  could, 
and  I  was  heard.  Ere  I  gained  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  I  saw,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  a  figure  rush- 
ing toward  us — Geoffrey.  It  yet  ringa  in  mj 
ears,  the  terrible  cry  which  burst  from  him,  as  1m 
beheld  the  figure  lying  lifeless  in  my  arms. 

"  She  is  living,  she  is  safe !"  I  cried.  I  saar 
the  change  in  his  face,  as  he  snatched  her  from 
me  to  his  heart.  Then  I  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
knew  no  more. 


UNCLE  BERNARD'S  STORY. 

OH !  Uncle  Bernard,"  cried  all  together  a  group 
of  little  people,  *'  tell  us  a  story." 

Uncle  Bernard,  a  white-haired  old  man,whoe« 
easy-chair  had  been  drawn  to  a  warm  comer, 
for  the  winter  was  howling  against  the  win- 
dows,  looked  up  from  his  large-print  Bible  and 
smiled  fondly  on  their  rosy  faces :  "A story ! 
let  me  read  you  one  out  of  this  good  book." 

''  Oh !  no,"  says  bold  little  Bob,  as  he  caught 
the  old  man  round  the  neck,  "  we  know  all  tim 
Bible  stories ;  tell  us  a  fairy  tale !" 

**  Yes  !  yes !  Uncle  Bernard,"  chomped  Uie 
rest,  "  a  fairy  tale,  a  fairy  tale,  a  fairy  tale ;  you 
have  never  told  us  a  fairy  tale." 

'*  No,  deary,  I  have  never  told  you  a  fairy  tale. 
Fairy  tales  are  lies,  and  young  folks  like  yoa 
should  not  love  to  hear  lies,  nor  old  folks  like 
me  should  not  tell  lies." 

**  Oh !  but  Uncle  Bernard,  we  know  that  faliy 
tales  ain't  ,true,  but  it  is  such  fun  to  hear  them." 

**  Well,  my  pets,  I'll  try  to  tell  you  a  story 
that  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  is  all  true. 
Sit  down  and  listen. 

**  Once  upon  a  time,  and  a  great  while  ago, 
there  lived  in  a  wide  wood  a  wild  man,  whose 
name  was  Sthenot.  His  father  and  mother  had 
been  keepers  of  a  lovely  garden,  where  they 
dwelt  in  peace  with  our  good  God ;  but  he,  very 
early  in  his  childhood,  had  wandered  far  off  and 
lost  himself  among  the  shadows  of  the  forest, 
where  he  soon  forgot  all  the  little  that  he  knew. 
Not  only  his  head  and  face,  but  also  his  whole 
body,  was  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair ;  foM 
nails  were  like  claws,  and  he  could  climb  the 
trees  or  swim  in  the  water  as  easily  as  walk  on 
the  ground.  Gigantic  in  height,  his  shoulders 
were  broad  and  his  limber  sturdy.  He  could 
outrun  the  swiftest  deer,  hit  with  a  stone  the 
flying  bird,  and  kill  with  his  knotty  club  the 
fiercest  beasts.  He  ate  only  what  he  won  in 
the  chase,  with  some  pleasant  herbs  or  fruite, 
or  honey  which  he  found  in  hollow  trunks  and 
among  the  rocks ;  and  he  drank  only  water 
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from  springs,  at  the  deep  river  which  flowed 
through  the  valley.  He  slept  in  caVes  or  in  the 
efotches  of  trees,  lest  the  prowling  beasts  should 
catch  him  unawares.  Yet,  savage  as  he  was, 
he  had  a  certain  nobleness  and  rough  grace  of 
mien  which  distinguished  him  as  superior  to 
the  brutes  around  him,  and  made  them  acknowl- 
edge him  as  their  lord.  Thus  he  lived,  lonely 
and  unhappy,  and,  notwithstanding  his  strength, 
full  of  fears. 

'*  One  day  as  he  was  pushing  through  a 
thicket  to  reach  the  river,  he  heard  singing 
■weeter  than  any  he  had  ever  heard.  He 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  bird,  but  he  knew 
the  songs  of  all  birds,  and  that  this  was  not  like 
any  one  of  them.  He  dashed  on,  and  saw  re- 
clining on  the  bank  of  the  river  a  creature  00 
lovely  that  he  stood  still  in  wonder,  trembling 
with  a  new  feeling  that  shot  like  fire  through 
his  heart  and  joints.  Her  form  (his  woodman's 
*eye  saw  at  once  that  the  delicate  proportion* 
were  those  of  a  female)  was  something  like  lus 
own,  but  fair  and  elegant  where  his  was  brown 
and  shaggy.  Around  her  was  cast  a  loose 
white  robe,  and  about  her  shoulders  floated  a 
scarf,  blue  as  the  sky.  While  she  sung,  she 
looked  upward  as  if  some  one  was  hearing  her, 
whom  Stlienos  could  not  see,  and  then  she 
listened  as  if  to  a  voice  he  could  not  hear. 
Soon  turning  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  smiled 
with  ravishing  sweetness,  and  beckoned  him 
nearer.  Awe-struck,  but  drawn  irresistibly  on, 
he  fell  at  her  feet,  gazing  on  her  beautifUl  face. 
She  spoke  in  accents  of  his  early  speech,  which 
now  came  back  to  his  understanding,  and  said : 
*Sthenos,  our  good  God  whom  you  have  so 
long  forgotten  has  not  forgotten  you ;  but  pity- 
ing your  loneliness  anct  misery,  has  sent  me  to 
live  with  you  and  be  your  friend.  Already  I 
love  you,  and  you  must  take  me  to  your  heart 
and  give  me  your  love.* 

**  As  she  spoke  she  bent  down  and  wip^  his 
forehead,  from  which  she  had  parted  his  matted 
locks,  looking  with  her  clear  blue  eyes  in^o  his, 
until  his  whole  being  seemed  drawn  out  to  her, 
and  he  laid  her  head  with  its  bright  gulden  curls 
on  his  broad  breast,  and  felt  an  ecstasy  of  in- 
expressible happiness. 

*•  *  And  now  that  I  am  to  dwell  with  you, 
dear  Sthenos,  lead  me  to  your  home  !* 

"  *  Home  !*  replied  he,  '  I  know  not  what  you 


**  *  Where  do  you  rest  after  the  chase,  or 
amid  the  darkness  t  Where  do  you  eat  your 
food,  and  where  do  you  most  delight  to  bel 
That  is  home.' 

"  *  I  have  no  home.  All  places  in  the  forest 
are  alike  to  me.  Where  weariness  or  night 
comes  upon  me,  there  I  lie  down ;  when  I  have 
killed  the  deer  then  I  eat.  1  have  never  thought 
of  a  home.' 

"*Come,  then,'  said  she,  sweetly,  *let  us 
seek  a  spot  where  we  will  make  a  home  for 
ourselves ;'  and  putting  her  slender  hand  in 
his,  she  led  him  on  until  they  came  to  a  foun- 
tain gushing  out  from  under  a  high  rock,  before 


which  a  sunny  meadow  spread  itself  toward  the 
southwest,  blooming  with  harebells  and  daisy- 
cups,  and  pansies,  and  many  more  wild  flowers. 
*!■  it  not  charming t'  said  she;  *the  spring 
shall  give  us  water,  and  the  rock  guard  us  from 
the  fierce  north  wind,  and  we  can  look  out  upon 
the  sunlight  and  the  shadows  as  they  float  min- 
gled together  over  the  green  grass  and  the 
flowers  that  spring  up  through  the  verdure. 
^  /*  Sthenos  smiled,  and,  though  he  could  not 
understand  all  her  meaning,  he  felt  a  charm  of 
nature  he  had  never  before  known. 

'*  *  Now,'  she  said,  *  the  sun,  though  its  Hght 
be  pleasant,  looks  down  too  hotl^iupon  us ;  and 
when  the  night  comes,  the  dews  will  fall  and 
the  winda  dull  us.  Go,  break  oflf  boughs  from 
the  trees,  and  strip  the  broad  bark  from  the 
decayed  birches.'  This  was  an  easy  task  for 
the  vigorous  man ;  and  in  the  mean  time  she 
had  gathered,  heaps  Okf  dry  mosses,  and  the  spicy 
shoots  from  the  hemlocks,  and  spread  them 
deeply  over  the  leaf-covered  grqund.  Then 
leaning  the  thick  boughs  against  each  other, 
and  laying,  by  her  directions,  the-curved  bark, 
overlapping  in  successive  and  continuous  layers 
upon  them,  Sthenos  saw  as  his  work  a  rude, 
but  safe  hut,  and  said :  *  This  shall  be  our  home. 
I  go  for  our  evening  meal ;'  and  dashing  into 
the  forest,  he  soon  returned  with  wood-pigeotis 
and  a  young  fawn  which  he  had  killed,  casting 
them  at  the  feet  of  his  gentle  wife,  who  had  al- 
ready arranged  in  leafy  cups  the  berries  which 
she  had  gathered  from  the  meadow ;  and  Sthe- 
nos beheld  wild  flowers,  mingled  with  long, 
trailing,  delicate  vines,  adorning  the  entrance 
of  their  home^ 

"The  simple  meal,  soon  prepared  by  her 
skillful  hands,  he  thought  more  savoury  than 
he  had  ever  had ;  but  before  she  sufi*ered  him 
to  partake,  she  pointed  upward,  and  with  clasped 
hands  sang  praise  to  our  good  God  the  giver.  An 
hour  of  delicious  friendship  stole  away,  as  hand 
in  hand  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes— - 
thoughts  he  knew  not  how  to  speak,  and  she 
needed  no  words  to  utter.  Then  another  hymn 
to  our  good  God,  the  sleepless  Preserver,  she 
warbled  from  her  lips  of  gurgling  melody,  and 
the  pair  sank  to  rest. 

**  Thus  sped  on  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night.  Gradually  Sthenos  lost  his  fierceness, 
save  in  the  struggles  of  the  chase.  She  had 
fashioned  for  him  soft  garments  out  of  fawiv- 
skins  and  feathers,  which  now  he  wore  less  for 
need  than  pride,  and  to  please  his  skillful  friend. 
His  shaggy  hair  was  smoothed  into  curling 
grace;  thd  hut  constantly  received  new  con- 
veniences and  ornaments  from  his  strong  or 
her  cunning  hand ;  and  happy  was  he  after  his 
toils  in  the  forest  to  return  bearing  a  rich 
honeycomb,  or  leading  a  goat  with  full  udders 
to  his  homO)  dear  because  hers. 

**  On  waking  one  devry  morning,  he  looked 
fondly  in  her  loving  face,  beaming  with  tender, 
holy  thoughts,  and  said,  *  You  called  me  Sthe» 
nos,  but  have  never  Jtold  roe  the  name  by  which 
I  am  to  call  you,  my  dearest.' 
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"  *  You  have  juat  |)ron<Ninced  the  name  I  love 
best,  except  when  you  call  me  jour  wife  and 
your  friend.  I  hare  bad  several  names  in  the 
land  whence  I  came  to  be  near  yon ;  but  that 
by  which  our  good  God  wished  you  to  know 
me  b  Enthymia.     And,  dear  Sthenos,  when- 


mer  you  are  in  trouble,  in  need,  or  in  doubt, 
call  Enthymia  to  your  side,  and  whatever  Ibve 
can  do,  I  will  gladly  perform.  With  your 
strength  and  my  affectionate  seal,  and  the  bless- 
ing, of  our  good  God,  we  shall  be  happy  as 
we  may  in  tliis  wild  wood ;  but  the  good  God 
has  promised  me  that  when  you  shall  have 
learned  to  sing  and  pray  with  me,  that  our  two 
beings  shall  be  blended  into  one,  and  we  shall 
leave  the  forest  te  go  and  dwell  in  a  garden 
with  our  good  God,  far  move  beautiful  than  the 
ene  from  which  you  strayed  a  long  while  ago.' 
'**0  happy  hope^^  replied  Sthenos;  *I  can 
think  of  BO  higher  bliss  than  that  your  loveli- 
ness should  be  mingled  with  my  strength,  ex- 
cept that  my  strength  shall  be  forever  united  to 
your  dear  thoughts.* 

*^  *  Say  not  so,  Sthenos,'  answered  she  look- 
itig  up  with  a  holy  smile,  like  morning  light 
i^rkUng  in  the  dew ;  '  our  highest  joy  vnll  be 
to  dwell  with  our  good  Go^.' 

**From  that  moment  Sthenos  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  learn  the  hymns  and  prayers  of 
Enthymia.  They  lived  long  in  the  forest,  and 
chUdren  were  born  to  them,  three  sons  Hke  thetr 
father,  vigorous;  three  daughters  like  their 
mother,  gracefuL  But  one  fidr  morning  the 
(ather  and  the  mother  came  not  from  theb 
chamber  (for  the  little  hut  had  given  place  to  a 
wide  dwelling) :  their  children  went  anxiously 
in  to  seek  themt  but  they  found  them  not. 
Sthenos  and  EnthymiiLwere  gone  to  the  garden 
of  our  good  God. 

**  The  children  wfcro  mute  in  wonder  and  sad- 
ness, when  suddenly  the  chamber  was  filled 
wi^h  ravishing  light  and  delicious  odors,  and 
three  radiant  angels  hovered  over  the  bed  ;  ahd 
the  roof  opened,  and  the  children  could  see  far 
up  into  the  sky,  and  saw  a  glorious  being  stand- 
ing tinder  the  Tree  of  Life,  before  the  throne 
^f  God ;  and  in  the  snSiling  countenance  of  the 
glorious  being  they  recognized  strangely,  but 
•weetly  mingled,  the  love  of  both  father  and 
mother.  And  one  of  the  angels  said  (he  was 
the  tallest  of  the  three) :  *  I  pointed  out  the  way 
to  them  and  encouraged  them  to  strive  to  reach 
the  garden.' 

"  *  And  I,*  said  the  second,  on  whose  bosom 
shone  a  gem  like  a  golden  anchor,  *  bore  them 
up  on  my  wings. 

**  *  And  1,'  joyfully  exclaimed  the  third,  who 
had  eyes  like  the  first  spring  violets  washed 
with  rain,  *  have  made  them  both  one  forever.' 
"'  Then  turning  to  her  sister  angels,  she  said 
*  Your  tasks  for  them  are  over ;  but  I  go  to  fiH 
their  united  being  with  immortal  happiness.' " 
''  Ah !  Uncle  Bernard,"  cried  Gertrude,  "  that 
is  better  than  a  fairy  tale ;  but  what  queer 
names,  Sthenos  and  Enthymia ;  what  do  they 
mean!" 


"  I  made  them  out  of  the  Greek,"  anawered 
the  old  roan :  "  and  by  Sthenos,  I  mean  roan  l«ft 
to  himself,  when  he  would  be  a  mere  sava^ ; 
and  by  Enthymia,  I  mean  wisdom  sent  to  him 
by  our  good  God,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  on 
earth  and  prepare  for  heaven.  Mlien  man  is 
transformed  to  holy  wisdom,  and  uses  lua 
strength  for  wise  ends,  he  becomes  all  good, 
and  God  takes  him  up  to  the  second  Pai»- 
disc." 

''Yes,"  says  little  CHiarley,  *'and  the  ancel 
with  the  anchor  is  Hope." 

'*  And  the  tallest  angel  is  Faith,"  adds  Kobest, 
"  for  faith  gives  pious  people  courage." 

*'  And  the  gentle  blue-eyed  one  must  be  I.<ovey 
for"  Ibve  lives  forever,"  whispers  Gertrude  in 
Uncle  Bernard's  ear. 

**  Bless  you,  dear  child !  you  look  like  he^'* 
whispers  back  Uncle  Bernard. 


THE  SEN'smVE  MOTHER. 
"TTTHEN  you  are  married,  Isabel,  and  bavn 

fT  children  of  your  own,  you  will  then  know 
how  much  I  love  you." 

"  I  know  you  love  me,  dear  mother.  If  I  did 
not  acknowledge  and  understand  your  love  what 
should  I  be  but  the  most  ungrateful  of  living 
beings  ri. 

"  No  one  who  is  not  a  mother  herself  can 
'  rightly  understand  a  mother's  love.  What  you 
feel  for  me,  and  what  you  fancy  I  feel  for  you, 
comes  no  nearer  the  reality,  Isabel,  than  the 
chirp  of  the  sparrow  does  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.  The  fondest  child  does  not  fully 
return  the  love  of  the  coldest  mother." 

Tears  came  into  Isabel's  eyes,  for  her  mothet 
spoke  in  tender,  querulous  accenti^^pf  uncom- 
plaining wrong,  which  went  to  the  daughter's 
heart.  Mrs.  Gray  was  one  of  those  painfriUy 
introspective  people  who  live  on  themselves; 
who  think  no  one  loves  as  they  love,  no  one 
suffers  as  they  suffer;  who  beUeve  they  give 
their  heart's  blood  to  receive  back  Ite  and  snow, 
and  who  pass  their  lives  in  agonizi^  those  they 
would  die  to  benefit.  A  more  lobely-hearted 
woman  itfever,  in  her  own  opinion,  Vxisted,  al- 
though her  husband  had,  she  though,  a  certain 
afifection  from  habit  for  her ;  but  any  real  heart 
sympathy,  any  love  equal  to  her  fond  adoration 
of  him,  was  no  more  like  her  own  feelings  than 
stars  are  equal  to  the  noon-day  sun. 

'*  Not  a  bad  simile,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Gray  once 
answered,  with  his  pleasant  smile,  "  sines  the 
stars  are  suns  themselves — and  if  we  could 
change  our  point  of  view  we  might  find  them 
even  bigger  and  brighter  than  our  own  sun. 
Who  knows  but,  after  all,  I,  who  am  such/a 
dod  compared  to  you — ^who  am,  you  say,  so 
cold  and  unimaginative — ^that  my  star  is  not  a 
bigger,  stronger  sun  than  yours." 

His  wife  gave  back  a  pale  smile  of  patient 
suffering,  and  said,  sadly :  '*  Ah,  Herbert !  if  you 
knew  what  agony  I  endure  when  you  turn  my 
afi*ection  into  ridicule,  you  would  surely  spam 
me." 

The  frank,  joyous  husband,  was,  as  he  ex- 
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pressed  it,  "ihut  up  for  the  evening."  And 
then  Mrs.  Gray  wept  gently,  and  called  herself 
the  *'  family  kill-joy." 

With  her  daughter  it  was  the  same.  Isabel's 
whole  soul  and  life  were  devoted  to  her  mother. 
She  was  the  centre  round  which  that  young 
existence  steadily  revolved.  '  The  daughter  had 
not  a  thought  of  which  her  mother  was  not  the 
principal  object,  not  a  wish  of  which  her  mother 
was  not  the  actuating  spirit :  yet  Mrs.  Gray  could 
never  be  brought  to  believe  that  her  daughter's 
love  equaled  hers  by  countless  degrees.  Isabel 
worked  for  her,  played  to  her,  read  to  her,  walk- 
ed wijh  her,  lived  for  her.  *'  Duty,  my  Isabel, 
is  not  love,  and  I  am  not  blind  enough  to  mis- 
take the  one  for  the  other."  This  was  all  the 
reward  Isabel  received.  When  she  fell  in  love, 
as  she  did  with  Charles  Houghton,  Mrs.  Gray's 
liappiness  was  at  an  end.  Henceforth  her  life 
was  one  long  weak  wail  of  desolation.  She 
was  nothing  now ;  her  child  had  cast  her  out 
of  her  heart,  and  had  given  the  clearest  place  to 
another ;  her  own  child,  her  Isabel,  her  treas- 
ure, her  life,  her  soul.  Her  hour  ha^  passed ; 
but  even  death  seemed  to  have  forgotten  lier. 
No  one  lov6d  her  now.  She  was  a  down-trod- 
den worm ;  a  poor  despised  old  woman ;  an  un- 
loved childless  widow !  Ah !  why  could  she  not 
die!  What  sin  had  she  committed  to  be  so 
sorely  tried  1 

Isabel  had  many  sorrowful  hours,  and  held 
many  long  debates  with  her  conscience,  asking 
herself  more  than  once  whether  she  ought  not 
to  give  up  her  engagement  with  Charles  Hough- 
ton if  its  continuance  made  her  mother  so  un- 
happy ;  also  whether  the  right  thing  was  not 
always  the  most  painful.  But  her  conscience 
did  not  make  out  a  clear  case  of  filial  obligation 
to  this  extent,  for  there  was  a  duty  due  to  her 
betrothed ;  and  Isabel  folt  she  had  no  right  to 
trifle  with  any  man  after  having  taught  nim  to 
love  her.  She  owed  the  first  duty  to  her  pa- 
rents ;  but  she  was  not  free  from  obligation  to 
her  lover ;  and,  even  for  her  mother's  sake,  she 
must  not  quite  forget  this  obligation.  So  her 
engagement  went  on,  saddened  by  her  mother's 
eomplaints. 

*'  My  love,"  said  her  father,  "  Houghton  has 
been  speaking  to  me  of  your  marriage,  to-day ; 
oome  into  my  study.'* 

Isabel,  pale  and  red  bj  turns,  followed  her 
lather,  dreading  both  Lis  acquiescence  or  re- 
fosal.  In  one  she  heard  her  mother's  sobs,  in 
the  other  her  lover's  despjur. 

**  He  says.  Bell,  that  you  have  been  engaged 
above  a  year.  We  must  not  be  hard  on  him. 
He  is  naturally  desirous  to  have  the  aflfair  set- 
tled. What  do  you  say  t  Will  a  month  from 
this  seem  to  you  too  soon  for  your  marriage  !'* 

'*  As  you  wish,  papa,"  said  Isabel,  breaking 
up  a  spray  of  honey-suckle. 

*'  No,  no,  as  you  wish,  my  dear  child.  Do 
you  think  you  would  be  happy  with  Houghton  1 
Have  you  known  him  long  enough?" 

"Ves,  papa;  butr— " 

"But  what,  love t" 


**  I  hesitate  to  leave  mamma"  (her  head  sor- 
rowfully bent  down).  ^ 

•*  That  is  the  trial  of  Hfe,  my  child,"  said  My. 
Gray,  in  a  low  tone ;  his  face  full  of  that  quiet 
sorrow  of  a  firm  nature  which  represses  all  ou^ 
ward  expression,  lest  it  add  a  double  burden  on 
another.  "  Yet  it  is  one  which,  by  the  natun 
of  things,  must  be  borne.  We  can  not  expect 
to  keep  you  with  us  always  ;  and  although  it 
will  be  a  dark  day  to  us  when  you  are  gone,  yet 
if  it  is  for  your  happiness,  it  ought  to  be  so  for 
ours.  Tell' me.  Bell :  what  answer  do  you  wish 
me  to  givel" 

*' WiU  he  not  wait  a  little  tune  yetl"  and  ilm 
girl  crept  closer  to  her  father. 

"I  see  I  must  act  without  you,"  he  said, 
smiling,  and  patting  her  cheek. 

''  Poor  Charles  !"  she  half-«ighed. 

Her  father  smiled  still,  but  this  time  rather 
sadly,  and  said :  *"  There,  go  back  to  your  motl^ 
er,  child.  You  are  a  baby  yet,  and  do  not  know 
^our  own  mind  better  than  a  girl  who  has  to 
choose  between  two  toys.  You  do  not  know 
which  to  leave,  and  which  to  take.  I  must,  it 
seems,  choose  for  you." 

"  Oh,  papa !" 

"Yes — ^you  need  not  look  so  distressed. 
Trust  to  me,  and  meanwhile — go :  your  mother 
will  be  wearying  for  you." 

Although  t^is  little  scene  had  sunk  an  old 
sorrow  deeper  into  his  heart,  Mr.  Gray  was, 
when  he  joined  the  family,  calm,  almost  merry. 
He  challenged  Qiarles  to  a  game  of  bowls  on 
the  lawn,  and  ran  a  race  with  Isabel  round  the 
garden.  When  he  returned  to  his  wife  she  told 
him  pettishly,  '*that  it  was  a  marvel  to  her  how 
he  could  be  so  unfeeling.  See  how  she  sufifer- 
ed  from  this  terrible  marriage  !  And  yet  she 
had  no  right  to  suffer  more  than  he;  but," 
sighed  the  lady,  "  no  man  ever  loved  as  muoh 
as  woman  loves !" 

*'  And  don't  you  think  I  feel,  my  dear,  be- 
cause I  don't  talkt  Can  you  not  understand 
the  duty  of  silence  1  Complaints  may  at  times 
be  mere  selfishness." 

He  spoke  very  mournfully.  She  shook  her 
head.  "  People  who  §an  control  themselves  so 
entirely,"  she  said,  '^have  seldom  much  to  con- 
trol. If  you  felt  as  I  do  about  our  darling  child, 
you  could  neither  keep  silence  nor  feign  hap- 
piness." 

Herbert  smiled,  but  made  no  answer;  and 
Mrs.  Gray  fairly  cried  over  Isabel's  hard  fate  in 
having  such  an  indifferent  &ther. 

It  was  all  settled :  Isabel  ^as  to  be  married 
in  a  month's  time.  Charles  mildly  complained 
of  the  delay,  and  thought  a  fortnight  ample  tim« 
for  any  preparations  ;  but  Isabel  told  him  that 
a  month  was  ridiculously  soon,  and  she  wished 
her  father  had  doubled  it ;  "  only  I  long  very 
much  to  see  Scotland."  They  were  to  go  to 
the  Highlands  to  spend  their  honeymoon. 

Mrs.  Gray  was  entirely  inconsolable.  The  poor 
woman  was  not  well,  and  her  nerves  were  mora 
than  ordinarily  irritable.  She  gave  herself  a  good 
deal  of  extra  trouble,  too— much  more  than  was 
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necessaiy — and  took  cold  by  standing  in  a 
draught,  cutting  out  a  gown  for  Isabel ;  which 
the  maid  would  have  done  a  great  deal  better, 
and  would  not  have  complained  of  the  fatigue 
of  standing  so  long,  which  Mrs.  Gray  did  all 
day  long.  Her  cold,  and  her  grief,  and  her 
weariness  made  her  the  most  painful  compan- 
ion, especially  to  a  devoted  daughter.  She  wept 
day  and  night,  and  coughed  in  the  intervals. 
She  did  not  eat,  and  answered  every  one  who 
pressed  any  kind  of  food  on  her  reproachfully, 
as  if  they  had  insulted  her.  She  slept  very  lit- 
tle, and  denied  even  that  little.  She  was  al- 
ways languid,  and  excess  of  crushed  hopes  and 
unrequited  afiection  stimulated  her  into  a  fever. 

The  marriage-day  drew  nearer.  The  prepara- 
tions, plentifully  interspersed  with  Mrs.  Gray*s 
sighs,  and  damped  by  her  tears,  savored  less  of 
a  wedding  than  of  a  funeral,  at  which  Mrs. 
Gray  was  chief  mourner.  The  father,  on  the 
contrary — ^to  whom  Isabel  was  the  only  bright 
spot  in  life,  and  who  would  lose  all  in  losing 
her — ^was  the  gayest  of  the  party.  Isabel  her- 
self, divided  between  her  lover  and  her  parents, 
was  half-distracted  with  her  conflicting  feelings, 
and  often  wished  she  had  never  seen  Charles 
Houghton  at  all.  She  told  him  so  once,  to  his 
great  dismay,  after  a  scene  of  hysterics  and 
fainting-fits  performed  by  her  mother. 

It  wanted  only  a  week  now  to  the  marriage 
when  Herbert  Gray  came  do^rn  to  breakfast 
alone. 

**  Where  is  mammal"  asked  Isabel. 

"She  is  not  well,  my  dear,  and  will  have 
breakfast  in  bed." 

**  Poor  mamma ! — ^how  long  her  cdld  has  con- 
tinued.    What  can  be  done  for  her  V* 

"  We  must  send  for  Doctor  Melville  if  she 
does  not  get  better  soon.  I  am  quite  uneasy 
about  her,  and  have  been  so  for  some  time :  but 
she  did  not  wish  a  physician  to  be  sent  for." 

"There  is  no  danger!"  asked  Isabel,  anx- 
iously. 

Her  father  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ; 
then  he  said,  gravely :  "  She  was  never  strong, 
and  I  find  her  much  weakened  by  her  cough." 

By  this  time  breakfaslfwas  ready,  and  Isabel 
prepared  to  take  up  hdr  mother's  tray.  She 
looked  at  her  father  lovingly  when  she  passed 
him,  and  turned  back  at  the  door,  and  smiled. 
Then  she  softly  ascended  the  stairs.  A  fearful 
fit  of  coughing  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
arrested  as  she  entered  her  mother's  room. 
She  placed  the  tray  gently  on  the  dressing- 
Uble. 

There  was  a  faint  moan ;  a  moan  which  caused 
Isabel  an  agony  of  terror.  On  tearing  back  the 
curtains,  she  beheld  her  mother  lying  like  a 
corpse — the  bed-clothes  saturated  with  blood. 
At  first  she  thought  of  murder,  and  looked  wild- 
ly round  the  room,  expecting  to  see  some  one 
again  clutch  at  that  sacred  life ;  but  Mrs.  Gray 
said  faintly,  "  I  have  only  broken  a  blood-vessel, 
my  love ;  send  for  your  father."  A  new  nature 
seemed  to  be  roused  in  Isabel.  Agitated  and 
frightened  as  she  was,  a  womanly  self-posses- 


sion seemed  to  give  her  double  power,  both  of 
act  and  vision,  and  to  bury  forever  all  the  child 
in  her  heart.  She  forgot  herself.  She  thouglift 
only  of  her  mother,  and  what  would  be  good 
for  her.  As  with  all  strong  natures,  sym|>athj 
took  at  once  the  form  of  help  rather  than  of 
pity.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  called  the  maid. 
"  Go  down  and  tell  my  fitther  he  is  wanted 
here,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  Mamma  is  very  ilL 
Make  haste  and  tell  my  father;  but  do  not  fright- 
en him." 

She  went  back  to  her  mother's  room,  quietly 
and  steadily,  without  a  sign  of  terror  or  bewil- 
derment. She  washed  the  blood  from  her  fac« 
gently ;  and,  without  raising  her  head,  she  drew 
off  the  crimsoned  cap.  Not  to  shock  her  father 
by  the  suddenness  of  all  the  ghastly  evidences 
of  danger,  perhaps  of  death,  she  threw  dean 
linen  over  the  bed,  and  placed  wet  towels  cm 
her  mother's  breast.  Th6n,  as  her  father  enter- 
ed, she  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  opened  the 
window,  saying,  softly,  "  Do  not  s^k  loud, 
dear  papa.     She  has  broken  a  blood-vessel." 

Herbert  Gray,  from  whom  his  daughter  had 
inherited  all  her  self-command,  saw  at  a  glance 
that  every  thing  was  already  done  which  could 
be  done  vrithout  professional  advice ;  and,  giv- 
ing his  wife's  pale  cheek  a  gentle  kiss,  he  left 
the  room,  saying,  simply,  "God  bless  you!" 
and  in  less  time  than  many  a  younger  and  more 
active  man  could  have  done  it,  was  at  Doctor 
Melville's  door. 

All  this  self-possession  seemed  to  Mrs.  Gray 
only  intense  heartlessness ;  and  she  lay  there 
brooding  over  the  indifference  of  her  husband 
and  child  with  such  bitterness,  that  at  last  she 
burst'  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears,  and  threw 
herself  into  such  agitation,  that  she  brought 
back  the  bleeding  from  the  ruptured  vessel  to  a 
more  alarming  extent  than  before.  She  would 
have  been  more  comforted,  ten  thousand  times, 
if  they  had  both  fallen  to  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  had  rendered  themselves  useless  by  indulg- 
ence in  grief.  Love  with  her  meant  pity  and 
caresses. 

"  Oh,  child  I"  gasped  Mrs.  Gray,  "  how  little 
you  love  me !" 

Isabel  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  She  kiss- 
ed her  mother*8  hand,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed her  tears ;  for  it  was  a  terrible  accusa- 
tion, and  almost  destroyed  her  calmness.  But, 
fearing  that  any  exhioition  of  emotion  would 
excite  and  harm  her  mother,  she  pressed  back 
the  tears  into  her  inmost  heart,  and  only  said, 
"  Dearest  mother,  you  know  I  love  you  more 
than  my  life!" 

But  Mrs.  Gray  was  resolved  to  see  in  all  this 
calmness  only  apathy.  She  loosened  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  pettishly,  and  sobbed  afresh.  If 
Isabel  had  wept  a  sea  of  tears,  and  had  run  the 
risk  of  killing  her  with  agitation,  she  would  have 
been  better  pleased  than  now.  Isabel  thought 
her  mind  was  rather  affected,  and  looked  anx^ 
iously  for  her  father. 

"  Don't  stay  with  me,  Isabel !  Go— go— yoa 
want  to  go!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gray,  at  long,  long 
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interrals.  "  Go  to  your  lover,  he  is  the  first 
consideration  now." 

**  Dear  mamma,  wHy  do  you  say  such  terrible 
things?"  said  the  girl,  soothingly.  "What 
has  come  to  you  V* 

"If  you  loved  me,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gray,  "you 
would  act  differently !" 

At  this  moment  Herbert  Gray  and  Dr.  Mel- 
ville entered.  -Having  examined  the  patient, 
the  doctor  at  once  said, 

"  You  have  done  every  thing,  Miss  Isabel, 
like  the  most  experienced  nurse.  You  deserve 
great  praise.  Had  you  been  less  capable  or  less 
self-possessed,  your  mother  might  have  lost  her 
life." 

He  said  this  to  comfort  the  patient ;  but  she 
turned  away  sadly,  and  murmured, 

"  My  child  does  not  love  me ;  she  has  done 
her  duty  ;  but  duty  is  not  love !" 

Mrs.  Gray  recovered  from  this  phase  of  her 
illness  only  to  fall  into  another  more  dangerous. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  was  pronounced  in  a  deep 
decline,  which  migHt  last  for  some  years,  or  be 
ended  in  comparatively  a  few  days— one  of  those 
lingering  and  capricious  forms  of  consumption, 
that  keeps  every  one  in  a  kind  of  suspense,  than 
which  the  most  painful  certainty  would  be  bet- 
ter. 

Of  course  IsabeVs  marria^  was  postponed  to 
an  indefinite  time,  and  Charles  Houghton  mur- 
mured sadly,  as  was  natural.  He  proved  to 
Isabel  in  most  Conclusive  logic,  that  the  kind- 
est thing  she  could  do  for  her  mother,  and  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  love  she  could  give 
her,  was  to  marry  him  at  once,  and  then  she 
would  have  a  great  deal  more  time  to  attend  on 
her ;  for  now  his  visits  took  up  so  much  time, 
and  all  that  would  be  saved.  His  logic  failed ; 
and  then  he  got  very  angry.  So  that  between 
her  mother  and  her  lover,  the  girPs  life  was  not 
spent  among  roses.  She  went  on,  however, 
doing  her  duty  steadily  ;  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  acting  as  she  felt 
to  be  right. 

Her  mother's  querulous  complaints  used  al- 
ways to  be  most  severe  after  some  terrible  scene 
with  Charles,  when  perhaps  he  had  been  be- 
seeching Isabel  not  to  kill  him  with  delay. 

One  day  Charles  came  to  the  house,  looking 
▼ery  pale. 

"  You  are  ill !"  she  said,  anxiously. 

"lam,  Isabel,  very  ill." 

She  took  his  hand  and  caressed  it  in  both  her 
own,  looking  fondly  into  his  face.  He  left  his 
hand  quite  passive.  To  say  the  truth  frankly, 
although  he  looked  ill  he  looked  also  sulky. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  t" 

"Every  thing,  Isabel,"  he  said,  abruptly: 
*  Marry  me." 

She  tri*d  to  smile,  but  her  lover's  gravity 
chilled  her. 

"You  can  do  all  for  me,  and  you  do  no- 
thing." 

"  I  vrill  do  all  I  can.    But  if  a  greater  duty—" 

"A  greater  duty !"  Charles  interrupted. 
"What  greater  duty  can  you  have  than  to 


the  man  you  love  and  who  loves  you,  and 
whose  wife  you  have  promised  to  be4" 

"  Dut  Charley,  if  I  were  your  wife,  I  should 
then  have,  Indeed,  no  greater  duty  than  your 
happiness.  As  it  is,  I  have  more  sacred  tits — 
though  none  dearer,"  she  added,  in  her  gentlest 
voice. 

"  I  also  have  superior  duties,  Isabel." 

She  started ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  sh« 
said, 

"  Certainly."  The  young  man  watching  her 
face  intently. 

"  And  how  will  you  feel,  Isabel,  when  I  place 
those  ties  far  above  your  love,  and  all  I  ow« 
you,  and  all  that  we  have  vowed  together t" 

"  Nothing  unkind  toward  you,  Charles,"  Isa- 
bel answered,  her  heart  failing  her  at  the  accu^ 
ing  tone  of  her  lover's  voice. 

"  But  Isabel,  you  v^ill  not  let  me  go  alone  !*' 
he  cried,  passionately.  "  You  caii  not  have  Che 
heart  to  separate  from  me — perhaps  forever !" 

He  threw  his  arms  round  her. 

"  Go  alone-^separate — ^what  do  you  mean  1 
Are  you  going  any  where!  or  are  you  only 
trying  me  t" 

"  Trying  you,  my  dear  Isabel !  no,  I  am  too 
sadly  in  earnest !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then  1"  tears  fiUittg  her 
eyes. 

"  You  know  that  my  father's  affairs  have  been 
rather  embarrassed  lately  1" 

"  No,"  she  said,  speaking  very  rapidly. 

"Yes,  his  West  India  property  is  almost  a 
wreck.  He  has  just  lost  his  agent  of  yellow 
fevct,  and  must  send  out  some  one  immediately 
to  manage  the  estate.  It  is  all  he  has  to  live 
on,  upless  he  has  saved  something — ^and  I 
don't  think  he  has— when  he  can  no  longer 
practice  at  the  bar.  It  is  too  important  to  b« 
lost." 

"Well,  Chariest" 

"  I  must  go.*' 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Isabel's  sliglft 
fingers  closed  nervously  on  the  hand  in  hers ; 
she  made  a  movement  as  if  she  would  have  held 
him  nearer  to  her. 

"And  now  what  will  you  do,  my  Isabel! 
will  you  suffer  me  to  go  alone  1  will  you  let  me 
leave  you,  perhaps  forever— certainly  for  years 
— without  the  chance  of  meeting  you  again, 
and  with  many  chances  of  death  t  Will  you 
virtually  break  your  engagement,  and  give  me 
back  my  heart,  worn,  and  dead,  and  broken! 
or  will  you  brave  the  worid  with  me,  become 
my  wife,  and  share  my  fortunes  1" ' 

"  Charies ;  how  can  I  leave  my  mother,  when 
every  day  may  be  her  last ;  yet  when,  by  proper 
care  and  management,  she  may  live  years  longer! 
What  can  I  dot" 

"  Come  with  me.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  your 
own  heart,  and  become  my  wife." 

Isabel  sunk  back  in  deep  thought.  "No," 
she  whispered,  "  my  mother  first  of  all — before 
you." 

He  let  her  hand  fall  from  his.  "Choosy 
then,"  he  said,  coldly. 
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She  clung  to  him  ;  weeping  now  and  broken. 
He  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  He  believed  that 
he  had  conquered. 

"  Choose,'*  he  again  whispered.  **  If  you 
have  not  chosen  already ;''  and  he  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

**  Oh,  Charles  !  you  know  how  dearly  I  love 
you." 

At  that  moment  her  mother's  cough  struck 
her  ear.  The  windows  were  open,  and  it 
sounded  fearfully  distinct  in  the  still  summer 
air.  Isabel  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  on  her 
lover's  shoulder,  resting  it  there  for  many  min- 
utes. 

"  I  have  chosen,"  she  then  said,  after  a  long, 
long  pause.  She  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
him  in  the  eyes.  Although  pale  as  a  marble 
statue,  but  quiet  and  resolved,  she  never  looked 
MO  lovely,  never  so  loveworthy.  There  was 
something  about  her  very  beauty  that  awed  her 
lover,  and  something  in  the  very  holiness  of  her 
nature  that  humbled  and  subdued  him — only  for 
a  moment ;  that  passed,  And  all  his  man's  eager- 
ness and  strength  of  will  returned,  and  he  would 
have  given  his  life  to  destroy  the  very  virtuea^ 
he  reverenced. 

He  besought  her  by  every  tender  word  love 
ever  framed,  to  listen  to  him  and  to  follow  him. 
He  painted  scenes  of  such  desolation  and  of 
fuch  abject  misery  without  her,  that  Isabel 
wept.  He  spoke  of  his  death  as  certain,  and 
asked  how  she  would  feel  when  she  heard  of 
his  dying  of  a  broken  heart  in  Jamaica,  and  how 
could  she  be  happy  again  when  she  had  that  on 
her  conscience  1  And  although  she  besought 
him  to  spare  her,  and  once  was  nearly  fainting 
in  his  arms  from  excessive  emotion,  yet  he 
would  not ;  heaping  up  her  pile  of  woes  high 
and  still  higher,  and  telling  her  throughout  all, 
"that  she  did  not  love  him  now." 

After  a  fearful  scene  the  girl  tore  herself 
away ;  rushing  as  if  for  refuge  from  a  tempt- 
ing angel,  and  from  herself,  into  her  mother's 
room ;  busying  herself  about  that  sick  bed  with 
even  greater  care  and  tenderness  than  usual. 

••You  have  been  a  long  time  away,  Isabel," 
Mrs.  Gray  said,  petulantly. 

**  Yes :  I  am  very  sorry,  dearest  mamma.  I 
have  been  detained."  Isabel  kissed  her  with- 
ered hand. 

"Detained — ^you  don't  deny  it,  Isabel." 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

Tears  trembled  in  her  mother's  «yes  as  she 
murmured,  "  Sorry !  Don't  stay  with  me,  child, 
if  you  wish  to  go.  I  am  accustomed  to  be 
alone." 

"I  entreat  you  not  to  think  that  I  wish  to 
leave  you  for  a  moment." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  Isabel !  I  daresay  Charles 
i$  below  stairs — ^he  seems  to  be  always  here  since 
I  have  been  ill.  You  have  ^  great  deal  to  say 
to  him,  I  am  sure." 

*'  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say,"  answered  Isa- 
bel, quietly. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  window- 
curtains  ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  bent  her  head 


lower  over  her  work.  Her  mother  did  not  see 
the  tears  which  poured  down  &st  from  her 
eyes. 

**  Oh,  then  it  was  Charles  who  kept  you  !  I 
can  easily  understand,  my  love,  the  burden  I 
mqst  be  to  you^  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good 
not  to  wish  me  dead — ^perhaps  you  do  wish  me 
dead^  often — I  am  in  your  way,  Isabel.  If  I  had 
died,  you  would  have  been  happily  married  by 
this  time ;  for  you  would  not  have  worn  mourn- 
ing very  long,  perhaps.  Why  have  I  been  left 
so  long  to  be  a  burden  to  my  family  1" 

All  this,  broken  up  by  the  terrible  cough  and- 
by  sobs  and  tears,  Isabel  had  to  bear  and  to 
soothe  away,  when  she  herself  was  tortured 
with  real  grief 

Charles  departed  for  Jamaica.  The  thick 
shadow  of  absence  fell  between  their  two  hearts. 
Henceforth  she  must  live  on  duty,  and  forget 
love ;  now  almost  hopeless.  A  stem  decree 
this  for  a  girl  of  nineteen. 

For  the  youth  himself,  the  excitement  of  the 
voyage,  the  novelty  of  his  strange  mode  of  life, 
and  the  distractions  of  business,  were  all  so 
many  healing  elements  which  soon  restored 
peace  to  his  wounded  heart.  Not  that  he  was 
disloyal,  or  forgetful  of  his  love,  but  he  was 
annoyed  and  angry.  He  thought  that  Isabel 
might  have  easily  left  her  mother  to  go  with 
him,  and  that  she  was  very  wrong  not  to  have 
done  so.  Between  the  excitement  of  new 
scenes  and  new  amusements,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  anger  and  disappointment,  Charles 
Houghton  recovered  his  serenity,  and  flour- 
ished mightily  on  Jamaica  hospitality. 

By  the  end  of  that  year  the  invalid  grew 
daily  weaker  and  weaker.  She  could  not  leave 
her  bed,  now ;  and  then  she,  could  not  sit  up 
even ;  and  soon  she  lay  without  motion  or  color 
— and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  spring,  she  died. 
She  died  on  the  very  same  day  th^t  Charles 
Houghton  entered  the  house  of  the  rich  Frendi 
planter,  Girard,  and  was  presented  to  his  heiress, 
Pauline. 

Pauline  Girard !  a  small,  dark,  gleaming  gun 
— a  flitting  humming-bird — ^a  floating  flowei«— 
a  firefly  through  the  night — a  rainbow  through 
the  storm — all  that  exists  in  nature  most  aerial, 
bright  and  beautiful;  these  Charles  compared 
her  to  and  a  great  deal  more ;  that  is — when 
they  first  met.  ,  Charles,  with  his  great  Saxon 
heart  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  It  was 
not  love  such  as  he  had  fielt  for  Isabel.  It 
struck  him  like  a  swift  disease.  It  was  not  the 
quiet,  settled,  brother-like  aflection  which  had 
left  him  nothing  to  regret  and  little  to  desire; 
but  it  was  a  wild  fierce  fever  that  preyed  on  his 
heart  and  consumed  his  life.  He  would  fly ;  he 
would  escape ;  he  was  engaged  to  Isabel,  k 
must  be  that  she  did  not  love  him,  else  she  never 
could  have  suflfered  him  to  leave  her;  yet  be 
was  bound  to  her.  Honor  was  not  to  be  lightly 
sacrificed.  Would  Pauline,  with  her  large  pas- 
sionate eyes,  have  given  up  her  lover  so  coldly  1 
Still  he  was  engaged,  and  it  was  a  sin  and  a 
crime  to  think  of  another.    He  would  fly  firoB 
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the  danger  while' &e  conU ;  he  vr^M  fight  the 
'  battle  while  he  had,  stvength.  He  wa«  resolTed, 
adamant.  One  more  interview  with  Pauline 
and — bat  Pauline  presented  herself  accidentallj 
in  the  midst  of  these  indomitable  projects.  '  One 
glance  from  her  deep  sapphire  eyes  put  all  hb 
resolutions  to  flight— duty  like  a  pale  ghost, 
passing  slowly  by  in  the  shade. 

When  fully  awake  to  the  truth  of  his  position, 
Houghton  wrote  to  Isabel.  He  wrote  to  her 
like  a  madman,  imploring  her  to  come  o«t  to 
him  immediately  ;  to  lay  aside  all  foolish  scru- 
ples, to  think  of  him  only  as  her  husband,  io 
trust  to  him.impUcitly,  and  to  save  him  ttom 
destruction.  He  wrote  to  her  with  a  fierce 
emphasis  of  despair  and  entreaty  that  burned 
like  fire  in  his  words. 

This  letter  found  Isabel  enfeebled  by  long  at- 
tendance on  her  mother ;  unable  to  make  much 
eiertion  of  mind  or  body,  and  requiring  entire 
repose.  That  she  should  be  restored  to  her 
lover ;  that  she  should  be  happy  as  his  wife,  was, 
.for  a  moment  like  a  new  spring-tide  in  her  life 
to  dream.  Then  she  remembered  her  &ther, 
her  dear,  patient,  noble,  self-denying  father,  to 
whom  she  was  now' every  thing  in  life ;  and  she 
wrote  and  told  Charles  that  she  could  not  go 
out  to  him ;  but  reminded  him  that  his  term  of 
absence  had  nearly  Expired;  and  that,  when 
he  returned,  they  should  be  married,  never  to 
be  parted  again.  Why  should, they  n^  be 
married  in  England  rather  than  in  Jamaica  1 

"  Thank  Ood  I  am  free !"  Houghton  exclaimed 
when  he  had  read  the  letter.  It  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  hand.  He  oidered  his  horse,  and 
rode  through  the  burning  tropical  sun  to  PaaKne 
Girardi  Not  two  hours  after  the  repeipt  of 
Isabel's  letter  he  w^  the  accepted  lover  of  the 
young  F^nch  heiress. 

Poor  Isabel !  at  that  instant  she  was  praying 
for  him  in  her  own.phamber. 

News  came  to  England  in  duf  time.  Charles 
.  himself  wrote  to  Isabel,  gently  and  kindly 
enough ;  but  unmistakably.  It  stood  in  plain, 
distinct  words,  '^  I  am  to  be  married  to  Pauline 
Girard  ;**  and  no  sophistry  could  soften  the  an- 
nouncement. He  tried  to  soothe  her  wounded 
feeling  by  dealing  delicately  with  her  pride.  He 
had  been,  he  urged,  only  secondary  inlier  heazt. 
She  placed  others  before  him,  and  would  make 
no  sacrifice  for  him.  What  had  happened  was 
her  own  doing  entirely ;  jbe  had  not  cared  to 
retain  him,  and  he  )iad  only  acted  as  she  would 
have  him  act,  he  was  sure  of  that,  in  releasing 
her.  And  then  he  was  "  hers  very  afiectionate- 
ly,*'  and  **  would  be  always  her  friend." 

Isabel  did  not  die.  She  did  not  even  marry 
another  man  out  of  spite,  as  many  women  have 
done.  She  looked  ill ;  but  was  always  cheerful 
when  she  spoke,  and  declared  that  she  was  quite 
well.  She  was  more  than  ever  tendef  and  at- 
tentive to  her  father ;  and  she  went  out  much 
less  among  even  the  quiet  society  of  their  quiet 
home ;  but  read  a  great  deal,  and  without  effort 
or 'pretension  she  lived  out  her  sweet  peem  of 
patience  and  duty  and  womanly  love. 
Vol.  Vn.-No.  40.— Ll 


BLEAK  HOUSE.* 

BT  CHAKLIS  niCKI>ffe. 

CHAPTSR  LXU.— EsTua's  NAasATiva.' 

IHAP  gone  to  bed  and  fallen  asleep,  when  my 
Guardian  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  room  and 
begged  me  to  get  up  directly.  On  my  hurrying 
to  speak  iQ  him  and.  learn  what  had  happened, 
he  told  me,  after  a  word  or  ^wo  of  preparation, 
that  there  had  been  a  discovery  at  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlod^'s.  That  my  mother  had  fled}  that  a 
person  Was  now  at  our  door  who  was  empowered 
to  convey  to  her  the  fullest  assurances  of  afiection- 
ate  protection  and  forgiveness  4^  he  could  possi- 
bly find  her,  and  that  I  was  sought  {ox  to  aCcora- 
pany  him,  in  the  hope  that  my  entreaties  mig^t 
prevail  upon  her,  if  his  fa^ed.  Something  to  tills 
general  purpose,  I  made  qut ;  but  1  was  thrown 
into  such  a  tumult  of  alarm,  and  hurry  and  dis- 
tress, that  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  I  could  make 
to  subdue  my  agitation,  I  did  not  seem,  to  myself, 
fully  to  recover  my  right  mind  until  hours  had 


But  I  dres8e4  and  wrapped  up  expeditiously 
without  waking  Charley  or  any  one,  and  went 
dQwn  to  Mr.  Bucket,  irho  was  the  person  Intrust- 
ed with  the  secret.  In  taking  me  to  him  my 
Guardian  told  me  this,  and  also  explained  how 
it  was  that  he  had  come  to  think  of  me.  Mr. 
Bucket,  in  a  low  voice,  by  the  light  of  ray  Guard- 
ian's candle,  read  to  me,  in  the  hadl,  a  letter  that 
my  mother  had  left  upon  her  table,  and  I  suppose- 
within  ten  minutes  of  my  having  been  aroused, 
I.^as  sitting  beside  him,  rolling  swiftly  through 
the  streets. 

His  manner  was  very  keen  and  intent,  and  jret 
considerate,  when  he  explained  to  me  that  a  gieat 
deal  might  depend  on  my  being  able  to  answer 
without  confusion  a^  few  questions  that  he  wished 
to  ask  me.  Tjiese  were,  chiefly,  whether  I  had 
had  much  communication  vrith  my  mother  (to 
whom  he  refen-od  as  Lady  Dedlock),  when  and 
where  I  had  spoken  with  her  last,  and  how  she  had 
become  possessed  of  my  handkerchief.  When  I 
had  satisfied  him  on  these  points,  he  asked  ms 
particularly  to  consider — taking  time  to  think-^ 
whether  within  my  knowledge,  there  was  any  one, 
no  matter  where,  in  whom  she  might  be  at  all 
likely  to  confide,  under  circumstances  of  the  last 
necessity.  I  could  think  of  no  one  but  my  Guard- 
ian. But,  by-and-by,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Boytkom. 
He  Came  info  my  mind  as  connected  with  his  old 
chivalrous  manner  of  mentioning  my  mother's 
name,  and  with  what  my  Guardian  had  informed 
me  of  his  engagement  to  her  sister,  and  his  un- 
conscious connection  vrith  her  tmhappy  story. 

My  companion  had  stopped  the  driver  whiW 
we  held  this  conversation,  that  we  might  thn 
better  hear  each  other.  He  now  told  him  to  go 
on  again,  and  said  to  me,  after  considering  withib 
himself  for  a  few  moments,  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  how  to  proceed.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  tell  me  what  his  plan  was ;  but  I  did  not  feel, 
clear  enough  to  understand  it. ' 


*  Continued  ftt>in  (he  August  Humber. 
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We  had  now  driven  Terjr  fitf  from  oar  lodgingS) 
when  we  stopped  in  m  by-streetj  at  &  public-look- 
ing place  lighted  up  with  g»8.  Mr.  Bucket  took 
me  in  and  sat  me  in  an  arm-chair,  by  a  bright 
fire.  It  was  now  past  one,  as  I  saw  by  the  clock 
against  the  wall.  Two  police  officers,  looking  in 
their  perfectly  neat  uniform  not  at  a|l  like  people 
who  were  up  all  night,  were  quietly  writing  at  a 
deHk,  and  the  place  seemed  yery  quiet  altogether, 
except  for  some  beating  and  calling  oulat  distant 
doors  imderground,  to  which  iu)lK)dy  paid  any  at- 
tention. 

A  third  man  in  uniform,  whom  Mr.  Bucket 
called,  and  to  whom  he  whispered  his  instructions, 
went  out,  and  then  the  two  others  adyised  to- 
gether, while  one  wrote  from  ,Mr.  Bucket's  subr 
dued  dictation.  It  was  a  description  of  my 
mother  that  they  were  busy  with ;  for  Mr,  Bucket 
brought  it  to  me  when  it  was  dotte,  and  read  it 
in  a  whisper.    It  was  very  accurate  indeed. 

The  second  officer,  who  had  atttoded  to  it 
closely,  then  copidd  it  out,  and  called  in  another 
Rian  in  uniform  (there  were  several  in  an  outer 
room)  who  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it. 
All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  di^atch  and 
without  the  waste  pf  a  moment,  yet  nobody  was 
at  all  hurried,  or  made  any  kind  of  show.  As 
soon  as  the  paper  was  sent  out  upon  its  trsrels, 
the  two  officers  resumed  their  former  quiet  work 
of  writing  with  great  neatness  and  care.  Mr. 
Bucket  thoughtfully  came  and  warmed  the  soles 
oi  his  boots,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  at  the 
.fixe. 

"•  Are  you  well  wrapped  up.  Miss  Summerson  ?'' 
heasked  me,  as  his  eyes  met  mine.  It's  a  de^pe- 
laie  sharp  night  for  a  young  lady  to  be  out  in." 

I  told  him  I  cared  for  no  weather,  and  was 
warmly  clothed. 

"  It  may  be  a  long  job,"  he  observed ;  "  but  so 
that  it  ends  well,  never  mind,  miss." 

'''•  1  pra^  to  heaven  it  may  end  well,"  said  I. 

He  nodded  comfortingly.  *^  You  see,  whatever 
f  ou  do,  don't  you  go  and  fret  yourself.  You  keep 
yourself  cool  and  equal  for  any  thing  that  may 
happen  j  and  it'll  be  the  better  for  you,  the  better 
ior  me,  the  better  for  Lady  Dedlock,  and  the 
better  for  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 

He  was  really  very  kind  and  gentle ;  and  as  he 
stood  before  the  fire  warming  his  boots  and  rub- 
bing his  iaof  with  his  forefinger,  I  felt  a  confi- 
dence in  his  sagacity  which  re-assured  me.  It 
was  not  yet  a  quarter  to  two  when  I  heard  horses^ 
fioet  and  wheels  outside.  ^*  Now  Miss  Summer- 
son,"  said  he,  "we  are  off,  if  you  please!" 

He  gave  me  his  arm,  and  the  two  officers 
courteously  bowed  me  out,  and  we  found  at  the 
door  a  phaeton  or  barouche,  with  a  postillion  and 
post  horses.  Mr.  Bucket  handed  me  in,  and  took 
his  own  seat  on  the  box.  The  man  in  uniform, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  fetch  this  equipage,  ^en 
handed  him  up  a  dark  lantern  at  his  request ;  «nd 
when  he  had  given  a  few  directions  to  the  driver 
we  rattled  away. 

I  waa  far  from  sure  that  I  was  npt  in  a  dream 
(for  we  rattled  vrith  great  rapidity,  through  such 


a  labyrinth  of  streete  tiiat  I  toom  lost  all  idea  of 
where  we  were,  exo^  that  wq  had  crossed  and 
re-cr«ssed  the  rirer,  and  still  seemed  to  be  trsiT-  . 
eishig  a  low-lying  water-side  dense  neighborhood 
of  narrow  thorougbfki^s,  checkered  bjr  dodcs  aod 
basins,  high  piles  of  warehonsee,  swing-bcidgea, 
and  mafits  of  ships.  At  length  we  stopped  at 
the  comer  of  a  littler  slimy  turning,  which  t^ 
wind  from  the  rivei^— rtashing  up4t— did  not  puri- 
fy, and  I  saw  my  companion,  hj  the  light  of  his 
lantern,  in  conference  with  several  men,  who  look- 
ed like  a  mixture  of  police  and  sailors.  'Against 
the  mouldering  wall  by  whidi  they  stood,  there 
was  a  bill,  on  which  I  could  discem  the  words, 
**  Potjud  Drqwnxd  }"  and  this,  and  an  mscrip- 
tion  about  Drags,  possessed  me  with  the  awfbl 
suspicion  shadowed  Ibrth  in  our  visit  to  that 
place. 

I  had  nobody  to  remind  myself  that  I  was  Bot 
there,  by  the  indulgence  of  any  feeling  of  mine,  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  search,  or  to  le8s«n 
its  hopes,  or  enhance  its  delays,  and  I  remained 
quiet ;  but  what  I  suffered  in  that  dreadful  spot 
I  never  can  forget.  And  still  it  was  like  the  hor- 
ror of  a  dream.  A  man,  yet  dark  and  muddy, 
in  long,  swollen,  sodden  boots,  and  a  hat  like 
them,  was  called  out  of  a  boat,  and  whiqiered  with 
Mr.  Bucket,  who  went  away  with  him  down  some 
slippery  steps— as  if  to  look  at  something  secret  . 
he  had  to  show.  They  oame  back,  wiping  their 
hands  upon  their  ooats,  after  turning  over  some- 
thing wet— but  thank  God  it  was  not  what  I 
fearedl 

After  some  frirther  conference,  Mr.  Bucket 
(iiiiom  every  body  seemed  to  kmow  and  defer  kk) 
went  in  with  all  the  others  at  a  door,  and  left  noe 
in  the  carriage,  while  the  driver  walked  op  and 
down  by  his  horses,  to  warm  himself.  The  tide 
was  coming  in,  as  I  judged  from  the  sound  it 
made,  and  I  could^hear  it  break  at  the  end  of  the 
i^ey  with  a  little  rush  toward  me.  It  never  did 
so ;  and  I  still  tiought  it  did  so,  hundreds  9t 
times,  in  what  can  have  been  at  the  most  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pirobably  was  lees ;  but 
the  thought  shuddered  and  rushed  through  me 
that  it  would  cast  my  mother  at  the  horses'  feet. 

Mr.  Bucket  came  out  again,  exhorting  the 
others  to  be  vigilant,  darkened  his  lantern,  ^d 
once  more  teok  his  seat.  *^  Don't  you  be  alarm- 
ed, Miss  Summerson,  on  account  of  our  coming 
here,"  he  said,  turning  to  me.  "  I  only  want  to 
have  every  thing  in  train,  and  to  know  that  it  is 
in  train  by  looking  after  it  myself.  Get  on,  ittf 
lad  I" 

We  appeared  to  retrace  the  way  we  had  oome. 
Not  that  I  had  taken  note  of  any  particular  ob- 
jects in  my  perturbed  state  of  mind,  but  judging 
from  the  general  character  of  the  streets.  We 
called  at  another  office  or  station  for  a  minute, 
and  crossed  the  river  again.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  and  during  the  whole^  search,  my 
companion,  iicrapped  up  on  the  box,  never  relaxed 
in  his  vigilance  a  single  moment ;  but  when  we 
crossed  the  bridge,,  he  seemed,  if  possible,  to  be 
more  on  the  alert  than  before.    He  ftoofi  up  to 
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>  look  oTer  the  j^urapet;  he  alighted^  imd  went 
back  after  a  ghadowyifemale  figure  that  flitted 
past  oa^  and  he  gazed  into  the  profound  bli^ 
pit  of  water  with  a  face  that  made  my  heajrt  die 
within  me.  The  riyer  had  a  feacful  look,  lo 
overcast  and  lecret,  creeping  away  so  f^t  be- 
tween the  low,  flat  lines  of  shore,  so  heavy  with 
indistinct  and  awful  shapes,  both  of  substapoe 
and  shadow,  so  deathlike  axvi  iAyBteriou9.  I 
have  seen  it  many  times  since  then,  by  sunlight 
and  by  moonUghl^  but  never  free  fkom  the  i(&- 
pressiops  of  that  journey.  In  my  memory  the 
lights  upon  the  bridge  are  i^lways  burning  diim, 
the  cutting  wind  is  eddying  round  the  homeless 
woman  whom  we  pass,  the  monotonous  wheals, 
are  whirling  on,  and  in  the  light  of  the  carriage 
lamps  reflected  back,  looks  palely  ^  upon  me  a 
face  rising  out  of  the  dreaded  water. 

Clattering  and  clattering  through  the  empty 
streets,  we  came  at  length  from  the  pavement 
on  to  d4rk  smooth  roads,  and  began  to  leave  the 
houses  behind  us.  After  a  while,  I  recognized 
the  fsmiliaf  way  to  St.  Albans.  At  Bamet  fresh 
horses  were  ready  ibr  us^  an^  we  changed  and 
went  on.  It  was  very  cold  indeed,  and  the  open 
country  was  white  with  snow,  though  none  was 
falling  then. 

*^  An  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  this  road,  Miss 
Summerson  ?"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  cheerfully. 

*'  Yes,"  I  returned.  "  Have  you  gathered  any 
intelligence  ?" 

*^  None  that  can- be  quite  depended  on  as  yet^" 
he  answered ;  "  but  it's  early^  times  as  yet." 

He  had  gone  into  every  late  or  early  public- 
house- where  there  was  a  light  (they  -yirere  not  a 
IIbw  at  that  time,  the  road  being.then  much  fre- 
quented by  drovers),  and  had  got  down  to  talk 
to  the  tpmpike-keepers.  I  had  heard  him  order- 
ing drink,  and  chinking  money,  and  making  him- 
self agreeable  and  merry  every  where ;  but  when- 
ever he  took  h&B  seat  upon  the  box  agam,  his  face 
resumed'  its  watchful,  steady  look,  and  he  always 
■akl  to  the  driver  in  the  same  business  tone, 
"Get  on,  my  lad!" 

*  With  all  these  stoppages,  it  was  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  and  we  were  yet  a  few  miles 
«hort  of  Saint  Albans,  when  he  came  out  of  one 
of  those  houses  and  handed  me  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

^'  Drink  it,  Miss  Summerson,  it'n  do  you  good. 
Toa're  begiiming  to  get  more  yourself  now,  ain't 
you?" 

I  thanked  bim^  and  said  I  hoped  so. 

**  You  was  what  you  may  call  stunned  at  first, 
jron  see,"  he  returned ;  "  and  I^rd  I  no  wonder. 
Don't  speak  loud,  my  dear.  It's  all  right.  She's 
on  ahead.^' 

I  don't  know  what  joyful  exclamation  I  made, 
or  was  going  to  make,  but  he  put  up  his  finger 
and  I  stopped  myself. 

"Passed  through  here  on  foot,  this  evening, 
about  eight  or  nine.  I  heard  of  her  first  at  the 
acchwi^  toll,  over  at  Highgate,  but  oouMn't 
make  quite  sure.  Traoed  her  all  along,  on  and 
off.  Picked  her  up  at  one  pUoe,  and  dropped 
her  at  another;  bnt  she's  before  us  a«w,  salb. 


Take  hold  of  this  cup  and  saucer,  hostler.  Now, 
if  you  wasn't  brought  up  to  the  butter  trade,  look 
out^and  s^  if  you  can  catch  half-a-crown  in  your 
t'other  hand.  One,  two,  three,  and  there  you 
are.    Now,  my  lad,  try  a  gallop  1" 

.We  were  soon  in  Saint  Albans,  and  alighted  a 
little  before  day,  when  Twas  just  beginning  io 
arrange  and  comprehend  the  occurrences  of  the 
night,  and  really  to  believe  that  they  were  not  a 
drcnun.  Leaving  the  carriage  at  the  posting- 
house,  and  ordering  fresh  horses  to  be  ready«  my 
companion  gave  me  his  arm  and  we  went  toward 
home. 

"  As  this  is  your  regular  abode  here,  Miss  Sum- 
merson, you  see,"  he  observed,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you've  been  asked  for  by  any 
stranger  anfwering  the  description,  or  whether 
Mr.  Jamdyce  has  ?  I  don't  much  expect  it,  but 
it  might  be." 

-  As  we  ascended  the  hiU^  he' looked  about  him 
with  a  shsnrp  eye;  the  day  was  now  breaking, 
and  resunded  me  that  I  had  coipe  down  it  one 
night,  as  I  had  reason  for  remembering,  with 
my  little  servant  and  poor  Jo-^wbom  he  called 
Toughey. 

I  wondered  how  he  knew  tl^at 

"  When  you  passed  a  man  upon  the  road,  juM 
yonder,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Bucket 

Yes,  I  remembered  that  too,  very  well.    • 

"  That  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Bucket 

Seeing  my  surprise  he  went  on. 

"  I  drove  down  in  a  gig  that  altemoon,.to  look 
after  that  boy.  You  might  have  heard  my  whe^ 
when  you  came  onlto  look  after  him  yourself^  for 
I  was  aware  of  you  >nd  your  maid  going  up, 
when  I  was  walking  the  horse  down.  Making 
an  inquiry  or  two  i^bout  him  in  the  town,  I  soon 
heard  what  company  he  was  in,  and  was  coming 
among  the  brick-fields  to  look  for  him,  when  I 
observed  you  bringing  htm  home  here." 

"Had  he  committed  any  crime?"  I  asked. 

"  None  was  charged  against  him,"  said  Mr. 
Bucket,  coolly  lifting  off  his  hat,  "  but  I  suppose 
he  wam't  over-particular.  No,  what  I  wanted 
him  for  was  in  connection  with  keeping  this  veiy 
matter  of  Lady  Dedlook  quiet.  He  bad  been 
making  his  tongue  more  free  than  welcome,  as 
to  a  small  accidental  service  he  had  beeA  paid 
for  by  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  at  any  sort  of  price  to  hare  him 
playing  those  games.  So  having  warned  him 
out  of  London,  I  made  an  afternoon  of  it  to 
wum  him  to  keep  out  of  it,  now  he  wu  away, 
and  go  farther  from  it,  and  maintain  a  bright 
look-out  that  I  didn't  catch  him  coming  baok 
again." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  L 

"Poor  enough,"  assented  Mr.  Bucket,  "and 
trouble  enough,  and  well  enough  away  from  Lon- 
don or  any  where  else.  I  was  regularly  thrown 
upon  my  back  when  I  found  him  takpn  up  by 
your  establishment,.  I  do  assuzy)  yon." 

I  asked  hi«&  why  ?  "  Why,  my  dear?"  mid 
Mr.  Bucket  "Naturally  there  was  no  end  to 
his  tongue  then.    He  ni^i  as  weU  have  been 
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bora  within  twenty  yards  of  it,  and  a  remnant 
over." 

Although  I  remember  this  conversation  now, 
mj  head  was  in  confusion  at  the  time,  and  my 
power  of  attention  hardly  did  more  than  enable 
me  to  tinderstand  that  he  entered  into  these  par- 
ticulars to  dirert  and  entertain  me.  With  the 
same  kind  intention,  manifestly,  he  often  spoke 
to  me  of  inditferent  things,  while  his  fkoe  was 
busy  with  the  one  object  that  we  had  in  view. 
He  still  pursued  this  subject  as  we  tuned  in  at 
the  gfarden  gate.  ' 

*'  Ah  f  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Here  we  are,  and 
a  nice  retired  place  it  is.  Pu^  a  man  in  mind 
of  the  country  house  in  the  Woodpeoket  tapping, 
that  was  known  by  the  smoke  which  so  graoefuUy 
curled.  They're  early  with  the  kitchen  ^e,  and 
that  denotes  good  servants.  But  what  youVe 
always  got  to  be  carefirl  of  with  servants,  is,  who 
comes  to  see  'em ;  you  never  know  what  they're 
up  to,  if  you  don't  know  thkt.  And  another 
thing,  my  dear.  Whenever  you  find'  a  young 
man  behind  the  kitchen  door,  you  give  that 
young  man  in  charge  on  si|spicien  of  being  se- 
creted in  a  dwelling-house  with  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose." • 

We  were  now  in  front  of  the  house ;  he  looked 
Attentively  and  closely  at  the  -gravel  for  foot- 
prints, before  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  windolra. 

"  Do  you  generally  put  that  elderly  young  gen- 


tleman in  the  same  room,  when  he's  on  a  yisit'  they  can.    Whenever  a  person  proclaims  to  yoa 


here,  Miss  Summerson?*'  ho  inquired,  glancing 
at  Mr.  SkimpoU's  usual  chamber. 

"You  know  Mr.  Skirapole  I"  said  I. 

"  What  do  you  call  him  again  ?"  returned  Mr. 
Bucket,  bending  down  his  ear.  *^  Skimpole,  is 
it?  I've  often  wondered  what  his  name  might 
be.  Skimpole.  Net  John,  I  should  say,  nor  yet 
Jacob?" 

"  Harold,"  I  told  him. 

"Harold.  Yes.  He's  a  queer  bird  is  Harold," 
»aid  Mr.  Bucket,  oying  uem  with  great  expression. 

"He's  a  singular  character,"  said  I.. 

"  No  idea  of  money,"  observed  Mr.  Bucket. 
"He  takes  il  though  1" 

I  involuntarily  returbed  for  answer,  that  I  per- 
oeived  Mr.  Bucket  knew  him. 

"Why,  now  I'll  tell  you.  Miss  Summerson," 
he  rejoined;  "  Your  mind  will  be  all  the  better 
for  not  running  on  one  point  too  continually,  and 
I'll  tell  you,  for  a  change.  It  was  him  as  pointed 
out  to  me  where  Toughey  was.  I  made  up  my 
Vfondf  that  night,  to  come  to  the  door  and  ask 
for  Toughey,  if  that  was  all ;  but,  vdlUng  to  toy  a 
move  or  so  first,  if  any  such  was  on  the  board,  I 
just  pitched  up  a  morsel  of  gravel  at  that  vnn- 
dow  where  I  saw  a  shadow.  As  soon  as  Harold 
opens  ii  and  I  have  had  a  look  at  him,  thinks  I, 
you're  about  the  man  .for  me.  So  I  smoothed 
him  down  a  bit,  about  not  wanting  to  disturb 
the  family,  after  they  ^as  gone  to  bed  and  about 
its  being  a  thing  to  be  regretted  that  charitable 
foung  ladies  should  harbor  vagrants ;  and  then, 
when  I  pretty  well  lunlerstood  his  rigs,  I  said,  I 
should  oonsidar  a  fypunnote  well  bestowed  if  I 


could  relieve  the  premises  of  Toughey  without 
causing  any  noise  or  trouble.  *  There,'  saya  he, 
lifting  up  his  eyebrows  in  the  gayest  way,  '  if  a 
no  use  mentioning  a  fypunnote  to  me,  my  friead, 
because  Phi  a  mere  child  in  such  matters,  and 
have  no  idea  of  money,'  Of  course  I  nnderstood 
what  his  taklhg  it  so  easy  meant,  and  being  now 
quite  sure  he  was  the  man  for  me,  I  wrapped  the 
note  round  a  littto  sioue  and  threw  it  up  to  him. 
Well  1  He  laughs  and  leans,  and  looks  as  inno- 
cent as  you  like,  and  says,  '  But  I  don't  know 
the  value  of  these  things.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  this?*  «S(>endit,sir,'sayBl.  'ButldiaU 
be  tUcen  in,'  he  says,  'they  won't  give  me  the 
right  change,  I  shall  lose  it,  ifs  no  use  to  me.' 
Lord,  you  never  yaw  such  a  £soe  as  he  carried 
it  wi^l  Of  course  he  told  me  where* to  find 
Toughey,  and  I  found  him." 

I  regarded  this  as  yery  treacherous  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Skimpole  toward  my  Guardian,  and  as 
passing  the  usual  bounds  of  his  looseness  of 
principles. 

'  "Bounds,  my  dear?"  returned  Mr.  Bucket. 
"  Bounds  ?  Now,  Miss  Summerson,  I'll  give  you 
a  i^ieee  of  advice  that  your  husband  will  find  use. 
ful  when  you  are  happily  married,  and  have  got 
a  famDy  about  you.  Whenever  a  penon  aays  to 
you  that  they  are  as  innocent  as  can  be  in  all 
concerning  money,  look  well  after  your  own 
money,  for  th<y  are  dead  certain  to  ooQar  it,  if 


*In  worldly  matters  I'm  a  child,'  you  consider 
that  that  perton's  just  a-crying  off  from  bemg 
held  accountable,  and  that  you  have  got  tiiat 
person's  pumber,  and  it's  Number  One.  Now  1 
am  not  a  poetical  man  myself^  except  in  a  veeal 
way  when  ft  goes  round  a  company,  but  I'm  a 
practical  one,«and  that's  my  practical  ezperiesoe. 
So's  this  rule.  Fast  and  loose  in  one  thing,  Fast 
and  loose  in  every  thing.  I  never  knew  it  &il. 
No  more  will  you.  Nor  no  one.  With  which 
caution  to  the  unwaxy,  my  dear,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty of  pulling  this  here  bell,  and  ^so  go  back  to  oar 
business."  ^ 

1  beliere  it  had  not  been  for  a  m6m«it  out  of 
his  mind,  any  more  than  it  had  been  out  of  my 
mind,  or  out  of  his  face.  The  whole  household 
were  amazed  to  see  me,  without  any  notice,  at 
that  time  in  the  morning,  and  so  aooompanied  j 
and  their  surprise  was  not  diminished  by  my 
inquiries.  No  one,  however,  had  been  there.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  truth. 

"  Then,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  my  compAni<»i, 
' "  we  oan't  be  too  soon  at  the  cottage  where  them 
brickmakers  are  to  be  found.  Most  inquiries 
there  I  leave  to  you,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to 
make  'em.  The  naturalest  iathe  best  way,  and 
the  naturalest  is  your  own  way." 

We  set  off  again  immediately.-  On  arriving  at 
the  cottage,  we  found  it  shut  up,  and  apparently 
deserted ;  but  one  of  the  neighbolrs  Who  knew  me, 
and  who  came  out  when  I  was  trying  to  make 
some  one  hear,  informed,  me  that  the  two  women 
and  their  husbands  now  lived  together  in  another 
hotise  made  of  loose  rough  bricks,  whioh<stood  on 
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the  margin  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  the  kUiu 
were,  and  where  the  long  rows  of  brioks  were  dry- 
ing. We  loet  no  time^in  repairing  to  isbht  place, 
whio^  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  as 
the  door  stood  igar  I  pushed  it  open. 

There  were  only  three  of  them  sitting  at  break- 
fsst;  the  child  lying  asleep  on  a  bed  in  the  comer. 
It  was  Jenny,  the  mother  of  the  dead  child,  who 
was  absent.  The  other  woman  rose  on  seeing 
me }  and  the  men,  though  they  were,  as  usual, 
suHi^  and  silent,  each  g^ye  me  a  morose  nod  of 
recognition.  .  A  look  passed  between  ihem  when 
Mr.  Bucket  Collowed  me  in,  and  J  wap  surprised 
tfi  see  that  they  eTidently  knew  him.- 

I  had  asked  le^ye  to  enter,  of  course.  Liz  (the 
only  name  by  which  I  knew  her)  rose  te  give  me 
her  f  wn  chair,  but  I  sat  down  on  a  stool  near  the 
fire,  and  Mr.  Bucket  took  a  comer  ef  the  bedstead. 
Now  that  I  had  to  speak,  fknd  was  among  people 
with  whom  I  was  not  fasoiliar,  I  beoame  consoious 
of  being  hurried  and  giddy.  It  was  Very  difficult 
to  begin,  and  I  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears. 

*^  Liz,"  said  I,  ^^  I  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
night  and  through  the  snow  to  inquire  after  a 
lady—"  .       . 

"Who  hiM  been  here,  you  know,"  Mr.  Bucket 
strack  in,  addressing  the  whole  .group,  with  a 
composed  propitiatory  face,  "  that- s  the  lady  the 
.young  lady  means.  The  ktdy  that  was  here  last- 
night,  you  know." 

"And  ^0  told  you  as  there  was  any  ji>ody 
here?"  inquiredJenny's  husband,  who  had  made 
a  surly  stop  in  his  eating,  to  listen,  and  now 
measured  him  with  his  eye. 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  Michael  Jackson,  in 
a  blue  welveteen  waistcoat  with  a  double  ro.w  of 
mother  of  pearl  buttons,"  Mr.  bucket  immediately 
answered. 

"  He  had  as  good  mind  his  own  business,  who- 
ever he  is,"  growied  the  man. 

"  He's  out  of  employment,  I  believe,,"  said  Mr. 
Bucket,  SipolQge^cally  for  Michael  Jackson, "  and 
so  gets  talking,  you  see." 

The  woman  had  not  resumed  her  chair,  but 
stood  faltering  with  her  hand  upon  its  broken 
back,  looking  at.me.  I  thought  she  would  have 
spoken-  to  me  privately  if  she  had  dared.  She 
was  still  in  this  attitude  of  uncertainty  when  her 
husband,  who  was  eating  with  a  lump  of  bread 
and  fat  in  one  hand,  and  his  olasp-knife  in  the 
other,  struck  the  handle  of  his  knife  violently  upon, 
the  table,  and  told  her  with  an  oath  to  mind  her 
business  at  any  rate,  and  sit  down. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Jenny  very  much," 
said  I,  "for  I  am  sure  she  would  have  told  me 
all  she  could  about  this  lady,  whom  I  am  very 
auxioufl^  indeed — ^you  can  not  think  how  anxious 
— to  overtake.  Will  Jenny  be  here  soon?  Where 
iss)ie?" 

The  woman  had  a,  freat  desire  to  answer^  but 
the  man,  with  another  oath  openly  kicked  at  her 
with. his  heavy  lioot,  He  left  it  to  Jenny's  bus. 
band  to  say  what  he  chose,  and  after  a  dogged 
silence  the  latter  turned  his  shaggy  head  toward 
me. 


"  Pm  not  partial  to  gentlefolks  coming  into  my 
place  as  you've  heard  me  say  albre  now,  I  thidk^ 
miss.  I  let  their  places  be,  and  it's  oOrioni  they 
can't  let  my  place  be.  There'd.  be  a  pretty  shine 
madeiflwasiogoa-wisitintibmijlthink.  Howb« 
ever,  I  don't  so  much  cofnplain  of  you  as  of  some 
othors,  and  I'm  agreeable  to  make  you  A  civil 
answer,  though  1  give  notice  that  I'm  not  a-going 
to  be  drawed  like  a  badger.  Will  Jenny  be  here 
soon?  No  she  won't.  Where  is  she?  She's  gone 
up  to  Lunnun." 

"  Did  she  go  last  night?"  I  asked. 

"  l)id  she  go  last  night?  Ah !  she  went  last 
night,"  he  answered,  with  a  sulky  jerk  of  his  head^ 

"  But  was  she  here  when  the  lady  came  ?  And 
what  did  the  lady  say  to  her  ?  And  where  is  the 
lady  gone  ?  I  beg  and  pray  you  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  £»r  I  am  in  great  distress  to 
know." 

"  If  my  master  would  let  me  speak,  and  noi  a 
word  of  harm — "  the  woman  timidly  began. 

"Your  master,"  said  her  hu^and,.iniitt6cfaig 
an  imprecation  with  slow  emphasis,  "  will  break 
your  neck  if  you  meddle  with  what  don't  ooncem 
you." 

After  another  silence  the  husband  of  the  absent 
woman,  turning  to  me  again,*  answered  me  with 
his  usual  grambling.  unwillingness. 

"  Wos  Jenny  here  when  the  lady  come  ?  Yes 
she  wos  here  when  the  lady  come.  Wot  did  the 
lady  say  to  her  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  wot  the  lady 
said  to  her.  She  said,  *  You  cemember  me  as  come 
one  time  to  talk  to  you  about  the  yoyng  lady  as 
had  been  a-visit^ig  of  you  ?  You  remember  me 
as  give  you  somethink  hstodsome  for  a  hankecher 
wot  she  had  left  ?'  Ah,  she  remembered ;  so  we 
all  did.  Well,  then,  was  that  young  lady  up  at  < 
the  house  now.  No,  she  wasn't  up  at  the  house 
now.  Well,  then,  lookee  here.  The  lady  was 
upon  a  journey  all  alone,  strange  as  we  mi^t 
think  it,  and  could  she  rest  herself  where  you're  a-* 
setten  for  a  hour  or  so.  Yes  she  could,  and  so  she 
did.  Thep  she  went — ^it  might  be  at  twenty  niinr 
utes  past  eleven,  and  it  might*  be  at  twenty  min- 
utes past  twelve ;  we  am't  got  no  watches  hei>e 
to  know  the  time  by— 'nor  yet  clocks.  When  did 
she  go  ?  I  don't  know  when  she  go'd.  She  went 
one  way,  and  Jenny  went  another;  one  weni' 
right  to  Lunnun,  and  t'other  went  right  from  it. 
That's  aU  about  it.  Ask  this  man.  He  heeid 
it  all,  and  see  it  all.    He  knows." 

The  other  man  repeated, "  That's  all  about  it" 

"  Was  the  lady  crying?"  I  inquired. 

"  DevU  a  bit,"  returned  the  first  man.  "  Her 
shoes  was  the  worse,  and  her  clothes  was  the 
worse,  but  she  wam't— not  as  I  see." 

The  woman  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her 
eyt»  4xpon  the  ground.  Her  husband  had  turned 
bis  seat  a  little  so  as  to  face  her,  and  kept  his  ham- 
mer-like hand  upon  the  table,  as  if  it  were  in  readi- 
ness to  exoeoute  his  threat  if  she  disobeyed  him. 

"  I  hope  you  wUI  hot  object  to  my  asking  yont 
wife,"  said  I,  *'  how  the  lady  looked?" 

"Come  theni"  he  gruffly  cried,  tojier,  "Y«a 
hear  wot  she  says.    Cut  it  sh^^rt  and  tell  her." 
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*^Bad,'*  replied  the  ^oman.  *^Pale  and  ex- 
htasted.    Very  bad." 

'^Didiheipeakmuoh?" 

. "  Not  mwh,  but  her  roice  was  hoane." 

She  anawered  looking  aU  the  while  at  her  hus- 
band for  leave. 

"  Was  she  iaint  ?"  said  I.  "Did  she  en^ or 
drink  here?" 

"  Go  on !"  said  the  husband,  in  answ«r-to  her 
look.     ''  TeU  her,  and  cut  it  sl^ort." 

^^  She-had  a  little  water,  miss,  and  Jenny  fetch- 
ed her  some  bread  and  tea.  But  she  hardly  -touch- 
ed it." 

"  And  when  she  went  from  here"— I  was  pro- 
eeeding,  when  Jenny's  husband  impatiently  took 
me  up. 

^^  When  she  went  from  here,  ihe  went  right 
away  Nor*«rd  by  the  Ugh  road.  Ask  on  the 
road  if  you  doubt  me,  and  see  if  it  wam't  so^ 
Now,  there's  the  end.    That's  aU  about  it." 

**  I  glanced  at  my  oompanion,  and  finding  that 
he  had  already  risen  -and  was  ready  to  depart, 
thanked  them  for  what  th^  had  told  me,  and 
took  my  leaye.  The  woman  looked  lull  at  Mr. 
Bucket  as  he  went  out,  and  he  looked  full  at  her. 

"  Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  he  said'  to  me  as 
we  walked  quickly  away.-  "  They've  got  her  lady- 
sbip's  watch  among  'em.    That's  a  positive  Isot." 

''Ton  saw^itf"  I  exoUimed. 

"  Just  as  good  ^  saw  it,"  he' returned.  "  For 
why  should  he  talk  about  his  ^twenty. minutes 
past,'  and  about  hif  having  no  watoh  to  tell  the 
time  by  ?  Twenty  minutes  I  He  don't  usually 
cut  his  time  so  fine  as  that.  If  he  comes  wharf 
hours,  it's  as  much  as  he  does.  Now,  you  see, 
either  her  ladyship  gave  him  that  watoh,  or  he 
took  it.  I  think  she  gave  it  him.  Now,  what 
»hould  she  give  it  him  for  ?  What  should  she 
give  it  him  for?" 

He  repeated  this  question  to  himself  several 
times,  as  we  hurried  on^  appearing  to  bAlsnoe 
between  ar  variety  of  answers  tii^t  arose  in  his 
mind. 

**  If  time  could  be  spared,"  said  Mn  Bucket— 
'^whi^  is  the  only  thing  that  cah't  be  spared 
in  this  case— -I  ndg^t  get  it  out  of  that  woman ; 
but  it's  too  doubtMl  a  chance  to  trust  to  under 
pttisent  ciicumstanoes,  lor  they  are  up  to  keeping 
a  close  eye  upon  her ;  and,  besides,  any  fool  knows 
that  a  poor  creature  like  her,  beaten  and  kicked 
and  scarred  and  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  will 
stand  by  the  husband  that  ill  uses  her,  through 
thick  and  thin.  There's  something  kept  ba<^.  It's 
a  pity  but  what  we  had  seen  the  other  woman." 

I  legvetted  it  exoeedingly,  for  she  was  very 
grateful,  and  I  felt  sure  would  have  resisted  no 
entreaty  of  mine. 

''It's  possible,  Miss  Sunmierson,"  said  Ife. 
Bucket,  pondering  on  it,  *'  that  her  ladyship  sent 
her  up  to  London  with  some  words  for  you,  and 
it's  possible  that  her  husband  got  ihe  watch  to 
let  her  go.  It  don't  come  out  altogether  so  plain 
as  to  please  me,  but  it's  on  the  cards.  Now  I 
don't  take  kindly  to  lajring  out  the  mondy  of  Sir 
Leicester  De^Uock,  Baronet,  on  these  Roughs,  and 


I  don't  seemy  way  to  file  usefrdness  of  it  at  ] 
ent  No  1  .  So  far,  our  load.  Miss  Snmmerson,  is 
on  fer'ardr— straight  ahead'^*-and  iceeping  every 
thmgqniet)" 

We  called  at  home  once  more,  that  I  might 
send  a  hasty  note  to  my  Guardian,  and  then  we 
hurried  back  to  where  we  had  left  the  carriage 
The  horses  were  brought  as  soon  as  we  were  sees 
ooihing,  and  we  were  on  the  road  again  in  «  few^ 
minutes. 

It  had  set  in  snowing  at  daybreak,  and  it  now 
snowed  hard,  ^he  air  was  so  tiiiok  with  tiie  dark- 
ness of  the  day  and  the  density  of  the  fall,  that  we 
could  see  but  a  very  little  way  in  any  direotion. 
Although  it  was  extremely  cold,  the  snow  wme 
but  partially  frozen,  and  itchumed — ^witii  a  sonn^ 
as  if  it  were  a  beach  of  small  shells — under  the 
hoofs  Of,  the  horses,  with  mire  and  water.  They 
sometimes  slipped  and  floundered  for  a  mile  ix>- 
gether,  and  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still to  rest  -them.  One  horse  fell  thtee  times  is 
this  first  stage,  and  trembled  so,  and  was  so  shak- 
en, that  the  driver  had  to  dismount  from  his  sad- 
dle and  lead  him  at  last. 

I  could  eat  nothing,  and  could  not  sleep ;  amf 
I  grew  so  nervous  under  these  delajrs  and  the 
slow  pace  at  which  we  traveled,  that  I  had  ao 
unreasonable  desire  upon  me. to  get  out  and  walk. 
Yielding  to  -my  companion's  better  s«ise,  how- 
ever, I  remained  where  I  was.  All  this  time, 
kept  fresh  by  a  certain  enjoyment  of  the  work  i» 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  up  and  down  al 
every  house  we  came  to;  addressing  people  whom 
he  had  never  beheld  before  as  old  acquaintances; 
miming  in  to  warm  himself  at  every  fire  he  saw; 
talking  and  drinking  and  shaking  hands  at  every 
bar  and  tap ;  friendly  with  every  wagoner,  wheel- 
wright, blacksmith,  and  toll-talker ;  yet  never  seem- 
ing to  lose  time,  and  always  mounting  to  the  box 
again  with  his  watchful,  steady  face,  and  his  busi- 
ness-like "  Get  on,  my  lad  I" 

When  we  were  changing  horses  tiie  next  time, 
he  came  from  the  stable  yard,  with  the  wet  snow 
encrusted  upon  him,  and  droppin^off  him — splash- 
ing ahd  crashing- through  it  to  his  wet  knees,  as 
he  had  been  doing  frequently  sinoe  we  left  Saint 
Albans— and  spoke  to  me  at  tte  carriage  side. 
•  "  Keep-up  your  spirits.  It's  certainly  true  that 
she  came  on  here.  Miss  Summerson.  There's  not 
a  doubt  of  the  dress  by  this  time,  and  the  dress 
has  been  seeu  here." 

«<StiUonfoot!"  said  L 

"Still  on  foot.  I  think  the  gentleman  you 
mentioned  must  be  the  point  she's  aiming  at ; 
and  yet  I  don't  like'  his  living  down  in  her  own 
part  of  th»  country  neither." 

"  I  know  so  little,"  said  I.  "  There  may  be  some 
one  else  nearer  here,  of  whom  I  never  heard." 

"  That's  true.  But  whatever  you  do,  don't  you 
flail  a-crying,  my  dear,  and  don't  you  annoy  your- 
self more  than  you  can  help.    G^t  on  my  lad !" 

The  sleet  fell  all  that  day  unceasingly,  a  thick 
mist  came  over  ei^Iy,  and  it  never  rose  or  light- 
ened for  a  moment.  Such  roads  I  had  never  seen. 
I  sometimes  feared  we  had  missed  the  way,  and 
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f  ot  into  th«  plowed  groondi,  or  tike  msishee. 
If  I  ever  thouj^t  of  the  time  I  had  been  out,  it 
presented  itself  «8  an  indefinite  period,  of  great 
duration;  aftd  I  seemed  in  a  strange  way  nerer 
to  hare  be^n  free  from  the  anxiety  under  which 
I  then  labored. 

*As  we  adranoed,  I  began  to  feel  misgitings 
that  my  companion  lost  confidence.  He  was  the 
same  as  before  with  all  the  roadside  people,  but 
he  looked  graver  when  he  sat  by  himself  on  the 
box.  I  saw  his  finger  uneasily  going  across  and 
across  his  mouth,  during  the  whole  of  our  long 
weary  stage.  I  overheArd  that  he  began  to  ask 
the  drivers  of  coaches  and  other  vehicles  ebming 
toward  us,  what  passengers  they  had  seen  in 
other  coaches  and  vehicles  that  were  in  advance. 
Their  replies  did  not  encourage  him.  He  always 
gave  me  a  re-assUring  beck  of  his  finger,  and  lift 
of  his  eyelid  as  he  got  upon  the  box  again,  but 
he  seemed  perplexed  now,  when  he  said^  "Get 
on,  my  lad !" 

At  last,  when  we  were  changing,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  lost  the  track  of  the  dress  so  long 
that  he  began  to  be  stnrprised.  It  was  nothing, 
he  said,  to  lose  such  a  track  for  one  while,  and  to 
take  'it  up  for  another  while,  and  so  on;  but  it 
had  disappeared  here  in  sn  unaccountable  man- 
ner, and  we  had  not  come  upon  it  since.  This 
corroborated  the  apprehensions  I  had  formed, 
when  he  began  to  look  at  direction-posts,  and  to 
leave  the  carriage  at  cross  roads  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a  time,  while  he  explored  them.  But 
I  was  not  to  be  down-hearted  he  told  me,  for  it 
was  as  likely  as  not  that  the  next  stage  might 
set  us  right  again. 

But  the  next  stage  ended  as  that  one  ended; 
Hre  had  no  new  clew.  There  was  a  spacious  Inn 
here,  solitary,  but  a  comf6rtable  substantial  build- 
ing, and  as  we  drove  in  under  a  large  gateway, 
before  we  knew  it,  where  a  landlady  and  her 
pretty  daughters  came  to  the  carriage  door,  en- 
treating me  to  alight  and  warm  myself  while  the 
horses  were  making  ready,  t  thought  it  would  be 
uncharitable  to  refuse.  They  took  me  up-stairs 
to  a  cheerful  room  and  left  me  there. 

It  was  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  I  remember, 
looking  two  ways.  On  the  one  side,  to  a  stable- 
yard  open  to  a  by-road,  where  the  hostlers  were 
unharnessing  the  splashed  and  tired  horses  from 
the  muddy  carriage ;  and  beyond  that,  to  the  In- 
road itself  across  which  the  sign  was  heavily 
swinging ;  on  the  other  side,  to  a  wood  of  dark 
fir  trees.  Their  branches  were  encumbered  with 
snow,  and  it  silently  dropped  off  in  wet  heaps 
white  I  stood  at  the  window.  Night  was  setting 
in,  and  its  bleakness  was  ^enhanced  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  pictured  fire  glowing  and  gleaming  in 
the  window-pane.  As  I  looked  among  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  and  followed  the  discolored  masses 
ya.  the  snow  where  the  thaw  was  sinking  into  it 
and  undermining  it,  I  thought  of  the  motherly 
lace  brightly  set  off  by  daughters  that  had  just 
now  welcomed  me,  and  of  my  mother  lying  down 
in  avuAi  a  wood  to  die. 
Ij  was  IHghtened  wh6n  I  found  ^em  all  about 


me— I  sitting  on  the  floor,  oiying^^biit  I  re- 
membered that  before  I  fainted  I  tried  very  hard 
not  to  do  it;  and  that  was  some  little  comibri* 
They  cushioned^  me  up,  on  a  large  sofa  by  the 
fire ;  and  then  the  ooraely  Imdlady  told  me  that 
I  must  tsavel  no  further  to-night,  but  must  go  to 
bed.  But  this  put  me  into  such  a  tremble  lest 
they  should  detain  me  there,  tiiat  she  soon  re- 
called her  words  and  oempromised  for  a  rest  t>f 
half-an-hour. 

A  good  endearing  creature  she  was.  She  and 
hte  three  fair 'girls  all*  so  busy  about  me.  I  was 
to  take  hot  soup  and  boiled  fowl,  whfleMr.  Bucket 
dried  himself  and  dined  elsewhere^,  but  I  could 
not  do  it  when  a  snug  round  table  was  presently 
spread  by  the  fireside,  thou^  I  was  very  miwUl- 
ing  to  disappofait  them.  However,  I  could  take 
some  toast  and  some  hot  negus,  and  as  I  really> 
eftjoyed  that  refr«riiment  it  made  some  reeom« 
pense. 

PuBCtual  to  the  time,  at  the  half-hotr's  end 
the  carriage  came  rumbling  under,  the  gateway, 
and  they  took  me  down,  warmed,  refreshed,  com- 
fbrted  by  kindness,  -and  safe  (I  asswred  them)  not 
to  faint  any  more.  Aftier  I  had  got  in  and  had 
taken  a  grateful  leave  of  them  all,  the  youngest 
daughter — a  blooming  girl  of  nineteen,  who  was 
to  he  the  first  married,  they  had  told  me— got 
upon  the  carriage  step,  reached  in,  and  kissed 
me.  I  have  never  seen  her  from  that  hour,  but  I 
think  of  her  to  thut  hour  as  my  friend. 

The  transparent  windowlB  with  the  fite  and 
light — looking  so  bright  and  warm  from  the  cold 
darkness  out  of  doors — ^were  sbon  gone,  and  again 
we  were  crushing  and  churning  the  loose  snow. 
We  went  on  with  toil  enough,  but  the  dismsl 
roads  were  hot  much  worse  than  they  had  been, 
and  the  stage  was  Only  nine  miles.  My  com- 
panion smoking  on  the  box — ^I  had  thought  at 
the  last  inn  of  begging  him  to  do>so,  when  I  saw 
him  standing  at  a  great  fire  in  a  comfort&ble  c;Ioud 
of  tobacco — was  as  vigilant  as  ever,  and  as  quick- 
ly down  and  up  again  when  we  canie  to  any  hu- 
man abode  or  any  human  creature.  He  had  light- 
ed his  little  dark  lantern,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  with  him  for  we  had  lamps  to  the  car- 
riage; and  every  now  and  then  he  turned  it  upon 
me,  to  see  that  I  was  doing  well.  There  was  a 
folding-window  to  the  carriage-head,  but  I  never 
closed  it,  for  it  seemed  like  shutting  out  hope. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  the  stage^  and  still  the 
lost  trace  was  not  recovered.  I  looked  at  him 
anxiously  when  we  Stopped  to  change;  but  I 
knew  by  his  yet  grave  face,  as  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  hostlers,  thfct  he  had  heard  nothing.  Al- 
most in  an  instant  afterward,  as  I  leaned  back 
in  my  seat,  he  looked  in,  with  his  lighted  lanterfi 
in  his  hand,  an  excited  and  quite  different  man. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  I,  starting.  **  Is  she  here  ?" 

"No,  no.  Don't  deceive  yourself  my  dear. 
Nobody's  here.    But  I've  got  it  I" 

The  crystallized  snow  was  in  his  eyelashes,  in 
his  hair,  lying  in  ridges  on  his  drbss.  He  had  to 
shake  it  from  his  face  and  get  his  breath  before 
he  spoke  to  me. 
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"Now,  IOm  Snmmeraon,"  said  he,  beatmg 
his  finger  on  the  spnm,  "don't  you  be  diB»p- 
p«inted  at  what  Vm  a-gomg  to  do.  Yoo  know 
me.  Vm  Inspector  Bncket,  ind  ymi  can  tmst 
me.  We've  come  a  long  way;  never  mind. 
Poor  horses  out  there  for  the  next  stage  up !  i 
Quick  r' 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  yard,  and  a  roan 
came  ronning  out  of  the  stables  to  Jmow  "  if  he 
meant  up  or  down?" 

''  Up,  I  tell  you  I  up  I  An't  it  English  ?  Up  I" 

''Up,"  said  I,  astonished,  "to  LondonI  Are 
we  going  back?" 

^'MiBs  Summenon,"  h<  answered,  "back-:- 
straight  back  as  a  die.  Ton  know  me.  Don't 
be  afraid.    TU  follow  the  other  by  G— " 

"  The  other  ?"  I  repeated.     "  Who  ?" 

"  Jott  called  her  Jenny,  didn't  yon  ?  VU  fol- 
low  her.  Bring  those  two  pair  out  here  for  a 
crown  a  mare.    Wake  up,  lome  of  you !" 

^^Tou  will  not  desert  this  lady  we  are  in  search 
of;  you  vrill  not  abandon  her  on  such  a  night, 
and  in  luch  a  state  of  mind  as  I  know  her  to 
be  in  1"  said  I,  in  an  agony,  and  grasping  his 
hand. 

.  "You  are  right  my  dear,  I  won't.-  But  I'll 
follow  the  other.  Look  alive  here  with  t^iem 
horses.  Send  a  man  fbr'ard  in  the  saddle  to  the 
next  stage,  and  let  him  send  another  fior'ard  again, 
and  order  Ibr'ard  up,  right  through^  My  dar- 
ling, don't  you  be  sfraid !" 

These  orders,  and  the  way  in  whichhe  ran  shout 
the  yard,  urging  them,  caused  a  general  exdte- 
lueet  that  was  soaroely  less  bewildering  ta  me 
thin  this  sadden  change.  But  in  the  height  of 
the  confusion,  |k  mounted  man  galloped  away  to 
order  the  relays,  and  our  horses  were  put^to  with 
great  speed. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  jumping  to  his 
seat,  and  looking  in  again — "you'll  excuse  n;Le  if 
I'm  too  familiar-^on't  you  fret  and  worry  your- 
self no  more  thsn  you  can  help.  I  say  no  more 
at  present;  but  you  know  me,  my  dear;  now, 
don't  you?"  ^ 

I  endeavored  to  say  that  I  knew  he  was  far 
more  capable  than  I  of  deciding  what  we  ought 
to  do ;  but  was  he  sure  that  this  was  right  ? 
Could  I  not  go  forward  by  myself  in  search  of— I 
grasped  his  hand  again  in  my  distress  and  whis- 
pered it  to  him — of  my  own  mother. 

"My  dear,*'  he  answered,  "I  know — ^I.know 
— and  would  I  put  you  wrong  do  you  think? 
Inspector  Bucket.     Now  you  know  me,  don't 
you?" 
^What  could  I  say  but  yes  I 

"  Then  you  keep  up  as  good  heart  as  you  can, 
and  you  rely  upon  me  for  standing  by  you,  no  less 
induced  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.  Now 
are  you  right  there?" 

"AH  right,  sir  1" 

^'  Off  she  goes  then.    And  get  on,  my  lads  !" 

We  were  again  upon  the  melancholy  road  by 
wlu.h  we  had  come ;  tearing  up  the  miry  street 
and  thawing  snow,  as  if  they  were  toi^i  up  by  a 
watAr-wheel. 


CHAPTER  LVUL—  ▲  WtHTBV-  Dav  Aan  Nimrr. 

Smx  impassive,  as  behooves  its  breeding,  the 
Dedlock  town-house  oarriee  itself  as  usual  toward 
the  street  of  dismal  grandeur.  There  are  powder- 
ed heads  from  time  to  time  in  the  little  windows 
of  the  hall,  loc^dng  out  at  the  untaxed  powder 
fklling  all  day  from  the  sky;  and  in  the  sama 
conservatoiy  there  is  peach  blossom  turning  itself 
exoticaliy  to  the  great  hall  fire  from  the  nipping 
weather  out  of  doors.  It  is  given  out  that  my 
Lady  hss  gone,  down  intoLincolnshire,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  return  presently. 

ilumor,  busy  overmuch,  however,  will  not  go 
down  ipto  Lincolnshire.  It  persists  in  flitting 
and  chattering  about  town.  It  knows  that  that 
poor  unfortunate  man  Sir  Leicester  has  been  ssdly 
used.  It  hears,  viy  dear  child,  all  sorts  of  shock- 
ing things.  It  makes  the  world,  five  miles  round, 
quite  merry.  Not  to  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  at  the  Dedlocks'  is  to  augur  yourself 
unknown.  One  of  the  pisachy-cheeked  charmers 
with  the  skeleton  throiats  is  already  apprised  of 
all  the  principal  circumstances  that  wiU  come 
ont  before  the  Lords,  on  Sir  Leicester's  applica- 
tion for  a  bill  of  divorce. 

At  Blaze  and  Sparjtle's  the  jewelers,  and  ai 
Sheen  and  Gloss's  the  merce>s,  it  is  and  will  be 
for  several  houn  the  topic  of  the  age,  the  feature 
of  the  century.  The  patronesses  of  those  estab- 
U^hmtots,  albeit  so  loftily  inscrutibley  being  as 
nicely  weighed  and  measured  there  as  ai^y  other 
article  of  the  stook-in-^trade,  are  perfectly  under- 
stood in  this  new  fashion  by  the  hands  behind 
the  counter.  "Our  people,  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
Blaze  and  Sparkle,  to  the  hand  in  question  on  en- 
, gaging  him,  "our  people^  sir,  are  sheep — mere 
sheep.  Where  two  or  three  marked  ones  go,  all 
the  rest  follow.  Keep  those  two  or  thrOe  in  your 
eye,  Mr.  Jones,  and  you  have  the  flock."  So 
likewise  Sheen  and  Gloss  to  their  Jones,  in  refer- 
ence to  knowing  where  to  have  the  fashionably 
people,  and  how  to  bring  what  they  (Sheen  ind 
Gloss)  choose,  into  fashioi^.  On  similar  unerring 
principles,  Mr.  Sladderly  the  librarian,  and  indeed 
the  great  farmer  of  gorgeous  sheep,  admits  this 
very  day,  "  Why  yea^  sir,  there  certainly  are  re- 
ports concerning  Lady  Dedlock,  very  current  in- 
deed among  my  high  connection,  sir.  You  see 
Xay  high  connection  must  talk  about  something, 
sir,  and  it's  only  to  get  a  subject  into  vogue  with 
one  or  two  ladies  I  could  name,  to  make  it  go 
down  with  the  whole.  Just  what  I  should  have 
done  with  those  ladies,  sir,  in  the  case  of  any  nov- 
elty you  had  left  to  me  to  bring  in,  they  have  done 
of  themselves  in  this  ease  through  knowing  Lady 
Dedlock,  and  being  perhaps  a  little  innocently 
jealous  of  her  too,  sir.  You'll  find,  air,  that  this 
topic  will  be  very  .popular  among  my  high  con- 
nection. If  it  had  been  a  speculation,  sir,  it 
would  have  brought  m^ney.  And  wheh  I  say 
so,  you  may  trust  to  my  being  right  sir ;  for  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  study  my  high  con- 
nection, and  well  able  to  wind  it  up  like  a  clock, 
sir." 

Thus  rumor  thrives  in  the  capital,  and  will  not 
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go  doMnn  into  Lincolnshin.  Bj  h»lf-p«st  flvO) 
post  meridUn,  Horae  Guards*  time,  it  -has  even 
elicited  a  new  reqaacjc  fironi  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Stables,  which  bids  Hair  to  outshine  the  old  one, 
on  which  he  has  so  long  rested  his  colloquial  re- 
putation. This  sparkling  sally  is  to  the  effect 
that  although  he  ahrays  knew  she  was  the  best 
groomed  woman  in  tbe  stud,  he  had  no  idea  she 
was  a  bolter.  It  is  immensely  received  in  iadr 
circles.. 

At  feasts  and  festivals  also  :  in  firmaments  she 
has  graced,  and  among  constellations  she  out* 
shone  but  yesterday,  vhe  is  still  the  prevalent  sub- 
ject. What  is  it?  Who  is  it?  When  was  it? 
Where  was  it?  How  was  it?  She  is discnsoed 
by  her  dear  friends  with  all  the  genteelest  slftng 
in  vogue,  witji  the  last  new  word,  the  Jast  new 
mwrner,  die  last  new  drawl,  and  the  perfection 
of  polite  indifference.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  theme  is,  it  is  found  to  be  so  inspiring  that 
several  people  come  out  upon  it  who  never  came 
oat  before,  positively  say  things !  William  Doo* 
die  carries  one  of  these  smartnesses  from  the  placa 
where  he  dines  down  to  the  House,  where  the 
Whip  for  his  party  hands  it  about  with  his  snuff- 
box to  keep  men  together  who  want  to  be  off, 
with  suoh  effect  that  the  Speaker  (who  has  had 
it  privately  insinuated  into  his  own  ear  under  the 
corner  of  his  wig)  cries  "  Order  at  the  bar  I"  three 
times  without  making  ^  impression. 

And  not  the  least  amazipg  circumstance  con- 
nected with  her  being  vaguely  the  town  talk,  is, 
that  people  hovering  on  the  confines  of  Mr.  Slad- 
derly's  high  connection,  jieople  who  know  nothing 
and  never  did  know^  nothing  about  her,  think  it 
essential  to  their  reputation  to  pretend  that  she 
is  their  topic  too,  and  to.retail  her  with  the  last 
new  word  and  the  last  new  manner,  and  the  last 
new  drawl,  and  the  last  new  indifiiBrence,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  in  inferior  systems  and  to  flMpter 
stars.  If  there  be  any  man  of  letters,  art,  or 
science,  among  these,  hc^  noble  in  him  to  sup- 
port the  feeble  listers  on  such  majestic  crutches ! 

So  goes  the  wintry  day  outside  the  Bedlock 
mansion.     How  within  it  ? 

Sir  Leicester  lying  in  his  bed  can  speak  a  lit- 
tle, though  with  difficulty  and  Indistinctness.  He 
is  enjoined  to  silence  and.  to  rest,  and  they  have 
given  him  some  opiate  to  lull  his  pAin ;  for  his 
old  enemy  is  very  hard  with  him.  He  is  never 
asleep,  though  sometimes  he  seems  to  fall  into  a 
dull  waking  dose.  He  caused  his  bedstead  to  be 
moved  out  nearer  to  the  window  when  he  heard 
it  was  such  inclement  weather,  and  his  head  to 
be  so  adjusted  that  he  could  see  the  driving  snow 
and  sleet.  He  watches  it  as  it  falls,  through  the 
whole  wintry  day,     • 

Upon  the  least  noise  in  the  house-^wfaich  is 
kept  hushed — his  hand  is  at  the  pencil.  The  old 
housekeeper^  sitting  by  him,  knows  what  he 
would  write,  and  whispers,  **  No,  he  has  not  come 
back  yet.  Sir  Leicester.  It  was  late  last  night 
when  he  went.  He  haa  been  but  a  little  tim^ 
gone  yet." 

He  withdraws  hii  hand,  and  falls  to  looking  at 


th^  sleet  and  snew  again,  until  4hty  seem,  by 
being  long  looked  at,  to  fall  so  thick  and  fa«t, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  close  his  eyes  for  a  minute 
on  the  giddy  white  flakes  and  ice  blots. 

He  again  looks  at  them  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
The  day  is  not  yet  far  spent  when  he  conceives 
it  to  be  necessary  that  her  roonu  should  be  pre- 
pared for  her*  It  is  very  cold  and  wet.  Let 
there  be  good  fires.  Let  them  know  that  she  is 
expected.  Please  see  to  it  yourself.  He  writer 
to  this  purpose  on  his  slate,  and  Mrs.  Bonncewell 
with  a  heavy  heart  obeys. 

''  For  1  dread,  George,"  the  eld  lady  says  to 
her  son,  who  waits  below  to  keep  her  company 
when  she  has  a  little  leisure;  *^  I  dread,  my  deai> 
that  my  Lady  will  never  more  set.  foot  within 
these  walls." 

"  That's  a  bad  presentim«ntr  mother." 

^'Nor  yet  within  the, walls  of  Chesney  Wold, 
my  dear." 

"  That's  worse.    But  why,  mother  I" 

*'  When  I  saw  my  Lady  yesterday,  George,  she 
looked  to  me-*and  I  may  say  at  me  too— M  of 
the  step  on  the  Ghost's  Walk  had  almost  walked 
her  down." 

M  Come,  come  I  Yon  alarm  yonrself  with  old* 
story  fears,  mother." 

"  No  I  don't,  dear.  No  I  don't.  It's  going  on 
for  sixty  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  family, 
and  I  never  had  any  fears  for  it  before.  But  it'a' 
breaking  up,  my  dear,  the  great  old  Dedlock  fam- 
ily is  breaking  up»" 

**I  hope  not,  mother." 

"  I  am  thankful  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be 
with  Sir  Leicester  in  this  ilhness  and  trouble,  for 
I  know  I  am  not  too  old  nor  too  uselsss  to  be  a 
welcomer  sight  to  hun  than  any  body  else  in  my 
place  would  be  I  But  the  step  on  the  Ghost^a 
Walk  will  walk  ray  lady  down,  George ;  it  has 
been  many  a  day  behind  her,  and  now  it  will  paM 
her,  and  go  on." 

*^  Well,  mother,  dea(,  I  say  again,  I  hope  not." 

'*  Ah,  so  do  I,.  George,"  the  old  lady  retomi, 
shaking  her  head,  and  parting  and  raising  her 
folded  hands.  ^^But  if  my  fears  come  true,  tod 
he  has  to  know  it,  who  will-  tell  him  1" 

*'  Are  these  her  rooms  ?" 

**  These  are  my  Lady's  rooms,  just  as  she  left 
them."  , 

**  Why.,  now,"  saj^  the  trooper,  glancing  romid 
him,  and  speaking  in  a  lower  voice,  "  I  begin  to 
underst^d  how  you  oome  to  think  as  you  do 
think,  mother.  Rooms  get  an  awful  look  about 
them  when  they  are  fitted  up,  like  these,  fer  one 
person  you  are  used  to  see  in  them,  and  that  per- 
son is  away  under  a  shadow— let  alone  being  God 
knows  where." 

He  is  not  £sr  oat.  As  all.pactlngs  foreshadow 
the.  great  final  one,  so,  empty  rooms,  beiefl  ef  a 
iiimiliar  presenoe,  monmfiilly  whisper  what  your 
room  and  what  mine  mast  one  day  be.  My  Lady's 
stall  has  a  hollow  look,  thus  gloomy  and  aban^ 
doned ;  and  in  the  inner  apartment,  where  Mr. 
Bnoket  last' night  made  his  tfbcni  perquisition, 
the  tsares  of  her  dreises  and  her  omaments— -even 
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the  mirrors  Mouitdmed  to  reflect  them  when  they 
ware  a  portion  ol  herself^  hare  »  deeoUte  and 
vacant  air^  Dark  and  cold  as  tiie  wintry  day  is, 
it  is  darker  and  colder  in  these  deserted  ohambera 
than  in  many* a  hut  that  will  barely  exclude 
the  weather  \  mad  though  the  senrants  keep  great 
fires  in  the  grates,  and  set  the  oooohet  and  the 
chairs  within  the  warm  glass  screens,  that  let 
their  ruddy  light  shoot  through  them  to  the  fur- 
thest comers,  there  is  a  heavy  cloud  upon  the 
rooms  which  no  li|[ht  dispels. 

The  old  housekeeper  and  her  son  remain  until 
the  preparations  are  complete,  and  then  she  re- 
turns up-etairs.  Volumnia  has  taken  Mrs.  Rounoe- 
well^s  place  in  the  mean  time,  though  pearl  neck- 
laces and  rouge  pots,  however  calculated  \o  em- 
bellish rank,  are  but  indifferent  comforte  to  the 
invalid  under  present  circumstances.  Volumnla 
not  being  supposed  to  know  (and  indeed  not  ac- 
curately knowing)  what  is  the  matter,  has  fotmd 
'  it  a  trying  task  to  offer  appropriate  observations, 
and  consequently  has  supplied  their  place  with 
dislxaoting  smoothings  of  the  bed-lmen,  elaborate 
Idoomotion  on  tiptoe^  vigilant  peeping  at  her 
kinsman^  eyes,  and  one  exasperating  whisper  to 
herself  of  *^He  is  asleep,"  in  despite  of  which 
superfluous  remark  Sir  Leicester  has  indignantly 
writtfo  on  the  slate,  '^  I  am  not." 

Yielding,  therefore,  the  chair  at  the  bedside  to 
the  quaint  old  housekeeper,  Yolumnia  sits  at  a 
table  a  little  removed,  sympathetically  sighing. 
Sir  Leicester  w^hes  the  sleet  and  snow,  and 
listens  for  the  returning  steps  thdt  he  expects.  In 
the  ears  of  his  old  servant,  looking  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  an  old  picture-frame  to  attend  a 
summoned  Dedloek  to  another  world,  the  sUence 
is  fraught  with  echoes  of  her  own  words,  "  Who 
wUltellhhn?" 
«  He  has  been  under  his  valet's  hands  this  morn- 
ing to  be  made  presentable ;  and  is  as  well  got  up 
as  the  circumstances  will  allow.  He  is  pvopped 
with  pillows,  his  gray  hair  is  brushed  in  Its  usual 
manner,  his  linen  is  arranged  to  a  nicety,  he  is 
wrapped  in  a  responsible  dressing-gown,  and 
wears  his  si)piet-riQg.  His  eye-glass  and  his  watch 
are  ready  to  his  hand.  It  is  necessary— less  to  his 
own  dignity  now,  perhaps,  than  for  her  sake-^that 
he  should  be  seen  as  little  disturbed  and  as  much 
•himself  as  may  be.  Women  will  talk,  and  Yo- 
Ininnia,  though  a  Dedloek,  is  no  exceptional  case. 
He  keeps  her  here,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  prevent 
her  talking  somewhere  else.  He  is  very  ill,  but 
he  makea  his*  present  stand  against  dtetress  of 
mind  and  body,  most  courageously. 

The  fair  Yolumnia  being  one  of  those  sprightly 
gir^  who  can  not  long  oontinue  silent  without 
imminent  peril  of  seizure  by  the  dragon  Boredom, 
soon  vindicates  the  approach  of  that  monster  with 
a  series  of  undisguisable  yawns.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  suppress  those  yawns  by  any  other  pro- 
CCM  than  conversation,  she  abruptly  eomplirfients 
Mrs.  Rounoewell  on  her  son ;  declaring  that  he 
positively  is  one  of  the  finest  figures  she  ever  saw, 
and  as  soldierly  a  looking  person,  she  should  think, 
aa  what's  his  name,  her  invorhe  Life  Guardsman 


— ^e  mtn  she  doats  on — ^e  deare#tof  creaXoxos 
— whawas  killed  at  Waterloo. 

Sir  Leicester  hears  this  tribute  with  so  nrach 
sutprike,  and  stares  about  him  in  such  a  confused 
way,  that  Mrs.  Rounoewell  feels  it  necessary  te 
explain. 

**  Miss  Dedloek  donH  speak  of  my  eldeift  s<m 
Sir  Leicester,  but  my  youngest  I  have  foun«l 
him.    He  has  come  home." 

Sir  Leicester  breaks  silence  with  a  harsh  cry. 
"  George  f  Ycut  son  George  ceme  home.  Mm. 
Rounoewell  f" 

The  old  housekeeper  wipes  her  eyes.  "  Thank 
God.    Yes,  Sir  Leicester." 

Does  this  discovery  of  some  one  lost,  this  return 
of  some  one  so  long  gone,  come  upon  him  as  a 
strong  confirmation  of  bis  hopes?  Does  he  think,  . 
"  Shall  I  not,  with  the  aid  I  have,  recall  her  sa^ly 
after  this ;  there  being  fewer  hours  in  her  case 
than  there  are  years  in  his  ?" 

It  is  of  no  use  entreating  him ;  he  is  determined 
to  speak  now,  and  he  does — ^in  a  thick  crowd  of 
sounds,  but  still  intelligibly  enough  to  be  undo-- 
stood. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this,  Mrs.  Roonee- 
"well?" 

"  It  happened  only  yesterday.  Sir  Leicest^, 
and'  I  doubted  your  being  well  enough  to  be  talk- 
ed to  of  such  things." 

Besides,  the  giddy  Yolumnia  now  remembers 
with  her  little  scream  thae  nobody  was  to  have 
knowQ  of  his  being  Mrs.  Reunoewelfs  son,  and 
that  she  wasn't  to  have  told.  But  Mrs.  Rounoe- 
well protests  with  warmth  enough  to  swell  the 
stomaeher,  that  of  course  she  would  have  tdd  Sir 
Leicester  as  st>on  as  he  g6t  better. 

"  Where  Is  your  son  George,  Mrs.  Rounoewell  ?'' 
asks  Sir  Leicester. 

Mrs.  Rounoewell,  not  a  little  alarmed  by  hiv 
disregard  of  the  doctor's  injunctions,  replies,  in 
London. 

"Where  in  London?" 

Mrs.  Rounoewell  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  is  in  the  house. 

"  Bring  him  here  to  my  room.  Bring  him  di- 
rectly." 

The  old  lady  can  do  nothing  but  go  in  search 
of  him.  Sir  Leicester,  with  such  power  of  move- 
ment as  he  has,  arranges  himself  a  little,  to  re- 
ceive him.  When  he  has  done  so,  he  looks  out 
again  at  the  fiiUing  sleet  and  snow,  and  listens 
again  for  the  returning  steps.  A  quantity  of 
straw  has  been  tumbled  down  in  the  street  to 
deaden  the  noises  there,  and  she  might  be  driven 
to  the  door,  perhaps,  without  his  hearing  the 
wheels. 

He  is  lying  thus,  apparAitly  forgetful  of  his 
newer  and  minor  surprise,  when  the  housekeeper 
returns,  accompanied  by  her  trooper  son.  Mr. 
George  approaches  softly  to  the  bedside,  makes 
his  bow,  squares  himself^  and  stands,  with  his 
face  flushed,  very  heartily  ashamed. 

"  Good  Heaven,  and  it  is  really  George  Rou 
well !"  exclaims  Sir  Leicester.  "  Do  you  i 
her  me,  George?" 
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The  trooper  needs  to  look  at  him,  and  to  separ- 
ate this  sound  from  that  sound  before  he  knows 
what  he  has  said  j  but  doing  this,  and  being  a 
little  helped  by  his  mother,  he  replies : 

*^  I  must  Ime  a  very  bad  memory,  indeed,  Sir 
Leicester,  if  I  failed  to  remember  you.'' 

"When  I  look  at  you,  George ^Rouncewell," 
Sir  Leicester  obseryes  with  difficulty,  "I  see 
something  of  a  boy  at  Chesney  Wold — I  remem- 
ber him  well — very  well." 

He  looks  at  the  trooper  until  tears  come  into 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  looks  at  the  sleet  and  snow 
again. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir  Leicester,"  says 
George,  ^^  but  would  you  accept  of  my  arms  to 
raise  you  up.  You  would  lie  easier,  Sir  Leicea- 
ter,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  move  you." 

"  If  you  please,  George  Eouncewell ;  if  you'll 
be  so  good." 

Xhe  trooper  takes  him  in  his  arms  like  a  child, 
and  lightly  raises  him,  and  turns  him  with  his 
face  more  toward  the  window.  "Thank  you. 
Tou  have  your  mother's  gentleness,"  returns  Sir 
Leicester, "  and  your  own  strength.  Thank  you." 

He  signs  to  him  with  hi^hand  not  to  go  away. 
George  quietly  remaixui,  at  the  bedside,  waiting 
to  be  spoken  to. 

"Why  did  you  wish  for  secrecy?"  It  takes 
Sir  Leicester  some  time  to  ask. 

"  Truly  I  am  not  much  to  boast  oi^  Sir  Leices- 
ter, and  l-r-l  should  still,  Sir  Leicester,  if  you 
WMn't  indisposed — which  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
long — I  should  ^till  hope  for  the  favor  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  unknown  in  general.  That  in- 
volves explanations  not  very  hard  to  be  guessed 
at,  not  very  weU  timed  here,  and  not  very  credit- 
able to  myself.  But  however  opinions  may  differ 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  universally  agreed,  Sir  Leicester,  that  I  am  not 
much  to  boast  of." 

"  You  have  been  a  soldier,'^  observes  Sir  Lei- 
oesUr,  "  and  a  faithful  one." 

George  makes  his  military  bow.  "  As  far  as 
that  goes.  Sir  Leicester,  I  have  done  my  duty 
under  discipline,  and  it  was  the  leant  I  could  do." 

"Xou  find  me,."  says  Sir  Leicester,  whose  eyes 
are  much  attrsfcted  toward  him,  "  far  from  well, 
George  Eouncewell." 

"  1  am  very  sorry  both  to  hear  it  and  to  see  it, 
Sir  Leicester." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are.  No.  In  kdditiou  to  my 
older  malady,  1  have  had  a  sudden  attack — a  bad 
attack.  Something  that  deadens — "  making  an 
endeavor  to  pass  one  hand  down  one  side  \  "  and 
confuses — "  touching  his  lips. 

George,  with  a  look  of  assent  and  sympathy, 
Qiakes  another  bow.  -  The  different  times  when 
they  were  both  young  men  (the  trooper  much  the 
younger  of  the  two),  and  looked  at  one  another 
down  at  Chesney  Wold,  arise  before  them  both 
and  soften  both. 

Sir  Leiceeter,  evidently  with  a  great  determin- 
ation to  say,  in  his  own  manner,  something  that 
is  oiv  his  mindi  before  relapsing  into  silence,  tries 
|o  raise  himself  among  his  pillows  i 


George,  observant  of  the  action,  takes  him  in  his 
arras  again,  and  places  him  as  he  desires  to  be. 
"  Thank  you,  George.  You  are  anotl^r  self  to 
me.  You  haver  often  carried  my  spare  gun  at 
Chesney  Wold.  George,  you  are  familiar  to  me 
in  .these  strange  circun^tanoes,  yery  familiar." 
He  has  put  Sir  Leicester's  sounder  arm  over  his 
shoulder  in  lifting  him  up,  and  Sir  Leicester  is 
slow  in  drawing  it  away  again,  as  he  says  these 
words. 

"I  was  about  to  add,'*  he  goes  on,  "I  Was 
about  to  add,  respecting  this  attack,  that  it  was 
unfortonately  simultaneous  with  a  slight  mis- 
understanding between  my  Lady  and  myself.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  was  any  difference  be- 
tween us  (for  there  has  been  none),  but  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  of  certain  circoin- 
stances^important  only  to  ourselves^  which  de- 
prives me,  for  a  little  while,  of  my  Lady's  society. 
She  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  journey — 
I  trust  will  shortly  return.  VolUnmia,  do  I  make 
myself  intelligible?  The  words  are  not  quke 
under  ray  command,  in  the  nanner  of  .pronoono- 
ing  them." 

Yolumnia  understands  hira  perfectly,  and  In 
truth  he  divers  himself  with  far  greater  plain* 
ness  than  could  have  been  supposed  possible  a 
minute  ago.  The  effort  by  which  he  does  so,  is 
written  in  the  anxious  and  laboring  expression 
ofhis  face.  Nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  pur- 
pose enables  him  to  make  it. 

"  Therefore,  Yolumnia,  I  desire  to  say  in  your 
presence^and  in  the  presence  of  ray  old  retainer 
and  firiend,  Mrs.  Rounoewell,  whose  truth  and 
fidelity  n6  one  can  question — ^and  in  the  presen6e 
of  her  son  George,  who  has  corae  back  like  a 
familiar  recollection  of  my  youth  in  the  home  of 
my  «noestors  at  Chesney  Wold — ^in  case  I  should 
relapse,  in  case  I  should  not  recover,  in  case  I 
should  lose  both  ray  speech  and  the  power  of 
writing,  though  I  hope  for  better  things-—'* 

The  old  housekeeper  weeping  silently ;  Yolum- 
nia in  the  greatest  agitation,  with  the  freshest 
bloom  on  her  oheeks ;  the  trooper,  with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  head  a  little  bent,  respectfully  at- 
tentive. 

"  Therefore  I  desire  to  say,  and  to  call  you  all 
to  witness — ^begimung,  Yolunmia,  with  yourself^ 
most  solemnly — that  I  am  on  unaltered  terms 
with  Lady  I>edlock.  That  I  assert  no  cause 
whatever  of  complaint  against  her.  That  I  have 
ever  had  the  strongest  affection  for  her,  and  that 
I  retain  it  undiminished.  Say  this  to  herself  and 
to  every  one.  If  ever  you  say  less  than  this,  you 
will  be  guillty  of  deliberate  falsehood  to  me.*' 

Yolurrmia  tremblingly  protests  that  she  will 
observe  his  injunctions  to  the  letter. 

"My  Lady  is  too  high  in  position,  too  hand- 
some, too  accomplished,  too  superior  in  most  re- 
spects to  the  best  of  those  by  whom  she  is  sur- 
rounded, not  to  have  her  ene];nies  and  traducers, 
I  dare  say.  Let  it  be  known  to  them  as  I  make 
it  known  to  you,  that' being  of  sound  mind,  mem- 
oir, and  understanding,  I  revoke  no  disposition  I 
in  her  favor.    I  abridge  nothing  I 
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bare  ertt  bectowed  apon  her.  I  am  on  unaltered 
terms  with  her,  an^ ,  I  recall — having  the  full 
power  to  do  it  if  I  were  so  disposed,  as  you  see 
*-no  act  I  haye  done  for  her  advantage  and  hap- 
piness." 

His  formal  array  of  werds  might  have  at  any 
other  time,  as  it  has  often  had,  sometbing  ludi- 
crous in  it,  but  St  ihifi  time  it  is  derious  and  af- 
fecting. His  noble  earnestness,  his  fidelity,  his 
gallant  shielding  of  her,  his  generous  conquest 
of  his  own  wrong  and  his  own  pride  for  her  sake, 
are  simply  honorable,  manly,  and  true.  Nothing 
less  worthy  can'  be  seen  through  the  lustre  of 
such  qualities  in  the  commonest  mechanic,  no- 
thing less  worthy  can  be  seen  in  the  best-born 
gentleman.  In  such  a  light'  both  aspire  alike, 
both  rise  slike,  both  chil^n  of  the  dust  shine 
equally. 

Overpowered  by  his  exertions,  he  lays  his  head 
baok  on  his  pillows,  and  closes  his  eyes  for  not 
mbre  than  a  minute,  when  he  again  resumes  his 
watching  of  the  weather  and  his  attention  to  the 
muffled  sounds.  In  the  rendering  of  those  little 
'services,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  acceptance, 
the  trooper  has  become-  installed  as  necessary  to 
him.  Nothing  has  been  said,  but  it  is  understood. 
He  falls  a  step  or  two  backward  to  be  out  of  sight, 
and  mounts  guard  a  little  behind  his  mother's 
chair. 

The  day  is  now  beginning  to  decline.  The 
mwtj  and  the  sleet,  into  which  the  snow  has  all 
{^solved  itself,  are  darker,  and  the  blaze  begins 
to  tell  more  vitidly  upon^the  room  walls  and  fur- 
niture. The  gloom  augments;  the  bright  gas 
springs  up  in  the  streets,  and  the  pertinacious  oil 
lamps,  which  yet  hold  their  ground  there,  with 
^eir  source  of  life  half  frozen  and  half  thawed, 
twinkle  gaspingly,  like  fiery  fish  out  of  water  as 
they  are.  The  world,  which  has  been  rumbling 
over  the  straw  find  pulling  at  the  bell  *^to  in- 
quire," begins  to  go  home,  begins  to  dress,  to  dine, 
to  discuss  its  dear  friend,  with  all  the  last  new 
modes,  as  already  mentioned. 

Now  does  Sir  Leicester  become  worse ;  restless^ 
uneasy,  and  in  g^eat  pain.  Volumnia  lighting  a 
candle,  (with  a  predestined  aptitude  for  doing 
something  objectionable)  is  bidden  to  put  it  out 
agairt)  for  it  is  not  yet  dark  enough.  Tet  it  is 
very  dark'too ;  as  dark  as  it  will  be  all  night.  By- 
and'by  she  tries  again.  No,  put  it  out.  It  is  not 
dark  enough  yet. 

His  old  housekeeper  is  the  first  to  imderstand 
that  he  is  striving  to  uphold  the  fiction  with  him- 
self that  it  is  not  growing  late. 

*''George,"  she  Whispers,  softly,  when  Volum- 
nia has  gone  down  to  dinner,  "  Sir  Leicester  don't 
like  the  thought  of  shutting  out  my  Lady  for  an- 
other night.  Go  away  a  little  while,  my  dear, 
ril  speak  to  him." 

The  trooper  retires,  and  Mrs.  Rouncewell  takes 
her  chair  at  the  bedside. 

"Sir  Leicester." 

"That's  Mrs.  Rouncewell?"    . 

"  Surely,  yes.  Sir  Leicester." 

**  r  was  afraid  you  had  left  me." 


His  hand  is  lying  close  beside  her.  Sha  kiaaes 
it. 

«'  If  B  the  dull  one,"  says  Sir  Leicester.  <«Biit 
I  feel  that,  Mrs.  Rouncewell." 

It  is  too  dark  to  see  him ;  she  thinks,  howerer, 
that  he  puts  his  other  hand  before  his  eyes. 

*■''  Where  is  your  son,  George  ?  He  b  not  gone  f 
I  want  him  here.  I  Want 'only  you  and  him;  I 
would  rather  have  no  one  else  to-night." 

"  He  hoped  he  might  be  of  some  use,  and  S« 
is  not  gone.  Sir  Leicester." 

"I  thank  him!" 

^'  Dear  Sir  Leicester,  my  honored  master,"  th« 
old  housekeeper  pursues,  "  I  must,  for  your  own 
good,  and  my  duty,  take  the  freedom  of  begging 
and  praying  that  you  will  not  lie  here  in  the  looe 
darkness,  watching  and  waiting,  and  dragging 
through  the  time.  Let  me  draw  the  curtains  and 
light  the  candles,  and  ipake  things  more  com- 
fortable about  you.  The  church-clocks  will  strike 
the  hours  just  the  same,  Sir  Leicester,  and  the 
night  will  pass  away  just  the  same.  My  Lady 
will  come  back,  just  the  same,  too." 

"  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  but  I  am  weak 
— and  he  has  been  so  long  gone." 

"  Not  so  very  long.  Sir  Leicester.  Not  twenty- 
four  hours  yet." 

"  But  that's  a  long  thne.  Oh,  it's  a  long 
time!" 

He  says  it  with  a  ^oan  that  wrings  hei"  heart 

She  knows  that  this  is  not  a  period  for  bring- 
ing the  rough  light  upon  him^  she  thinks  his  tears 
too  sacred  to  be  seen,  even  by  her.  Therefore, 
she  sits  in  the  darkness  for  a  while,  without  a 
word ;  then  gently  begins  to  more  about  j  now 
stirring  the  fire,  now  standing  at  the  window  look- 
ing out.  Finally  he  tells  her,  with  recovered  selfi 
command,  "  As  you  say,  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  it  ia 
no  'worse  for  being  confessed.  It  is  getting  late, 
and  they  are  not  come.  Light  the  room !"  When 
it  is  lighted,  and  the  weather  shut  out,  it  is  only 
left  to  him  to  listen. 

But  they  find  that,  however  dejected- and  ill  ha 
is,  ^e  brightens  when  a  quiet  pretense  is  made 
of  looking  at  the  fires  in  her  rooms,  and  being 
sure  that  every  thing  is  ready  to  receive  her. 
Many  a  time,  consequently,  the  old  housekeepei 
trots  down  stairs  to  see,  as  she  tells  George,  with 
her  own  eyes,  that  nothing  is  neglected.  Poor 
pretense  as  it  is,  it  is  very  plain  that  these  alio- 
sions  to  her  being  expected,  keep  up  hope  within 
him. 

Midnight  comes,  and  with  it  the  same  blank. 
The  carriages  in  the  streets  are  few,  and  other 
late  sounds  in  that  neighborhood  there  are  none, 
unless  a  man  so  very  nomadically  drunk  as  to 
stray  into  the  frigid  zone,  goes  bawling  and  heU 
lowing  along  the  pavement.  Upon  this  wintry 
night  it  is  so  still  that  listening  to  the  intense 
silence  is  like  looking  at  intense  darkness.  If  any 
distant  sound  be  audible  in  this  case,  it  departs 
through  the  gloom  like  a  feeble  light  without, 
and  all  is  heavier  than  before. 

The  corporation  of  servants  are  dismissed  to 
bed  (not  unwillmg  to  go,  for  th«y  were  up  aQ  last 
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night),  and  only  Mrs.  Rounftewell  snd  George 
keep  watch  in  Sir  Leicester's  room.  As  thenigh^ 
lags  tardily  on— or  rather  when  it  seems  to  stop 
altogether,  tft  between  two  and  three  o'clock— » 
they  find  a  restless  craving  on  him  to  knew  moie 
about  the  weather  now  he  can  not  see  it.  Hence 
George,  patrolling  regularly  oirery  half  hour  to 
the  rooms  so  carefully  looked  after,  extends  his 
march  to  the  hall-door,  looks  about  hlra,  and 
brings  back  the  best  report  he  can  make  of  the 
worst  of  nights.  The  mist  still  brooding,  the  sleet 
ftill  falling,  and  even  the  stone  footways  lying 
ankle-de^p  in  shidge. 

Yelunmia,  in  her  room  up  a  retired  landing  on 
the  stairease^the  second  turning  past  the  end  of 
the  carving  and  gilding — a  cousinly  room^  con- 
taining a  fearful  abortion  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  Lei- 
cester, banished  for  its  crimes,  and  commapding 
in  the  day  a  solenm  yard,  planted,  with  dried-up 
shrubs,  like  antediluvian  specimens  of  black  tea 
-rb  a  prey  to  horrors  of  many  kinds.  Not  last 
nor  least  among  them,  possibly,  is  a  horroif  of 
what  may  befall  her  little  income  in  the  event, 
as  she  usually  expresses  it,  '^  of  any  .thing  hap- 
pening** to  Sir  Leicester.  Any  thing,  in  this 
sense,  meaning  one  thing  only,  and  that  the  last 
thing  that  can. happen  to  the  consciousness  of 
any  baronet  in  the  known  world. 

An  effect  of  these  horrors  is^  that  Yolumnia 
finds  she  can  not  go  to  bed  in  her  own  room,'  or 
sit  by  the  fire  In  her-  own  room,  bqt  must  come 
forth  with  her  head  tied  up  in  a  profusion  of  shawl, 
and  her  fair  form  enrolled  in  drapery,  and  j^ade 
the  mansion  like  a  ghost,  particularly  haunting 
the  rooms,  warm  and  luxurious,  prepared  for  one 
who  still  does  not  return.  Solitude  under  such 
circumstances  being  not  to  be  thought  oi^  Yolum- 
nia is  attended  by  her  maid,  who,  impresMd  from 
her  own  bed  for  that  purpose,  extremely  cold, 
Teiy  sleepy,  and  generally  an  ii^ured  maid,  as 
condemned  by  circumstances  to  take  office  with  a 
mere  cousin,  when  she  had  resolved  to  be  maid 
to  nothing  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  hits  not 
a  sweet  expression  of  countenance. 

The  periodical  visits  of  the  trooper  to  these 
rooms,  however,  in  the  course  of  <  his  patrolling, 
is  an  assurance  of  protection  and  company,  both 
to  mistress  and  maid,  which  renders  them  very 
acceptable  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
MThenever  he  is  heard  advancing  they  both  make 
some  little  decorative  preparation  to  receive  him*, 
at  other  times;  they  divide  then:  watches  into 
short  scrape  of  oblivion  and  dialogues,  not  wholly 
free  horn  acerbity,  as  to  whether  Miss  Dedlock, 
sittingwith  her  feet  upon  the. fender,  was  or  was 
not  falling  into  the  fire  when  rescued  (to  her  great 
displeasure)  by  h6r  guardian  genius  the  maid. 

•*  How  is  Sir  Leicester,  bow,  Mr.  George?**  in- 
quires Yolunmia,  adjusting  her  cowl  over  her 
head. 

^^  Why,  Sir  Leicester  is  much  the  same,  miss. 
He,  is  very  low  and  ill,  and  he  even  wanders  a 
litUe  sometimes.** 

**Has  he  aa^ed  for  me?**  inquires  Yolunmia 
tenderly. 


**Why  no;  I  can*t  say  he  has,' miss.  Not 
within  my  hearing,  tfiat  is  to  say.** 

*'  This  is  a  trqly  sad  time,  Mr.  George.** 

*'  It  is  indeed,  miss.  Hadn't  you  better  go  ta 
bed?** 

"  Ydu  had  a  deal  better  go  to  bed,  Bliss  Ded- 
lock,*' quoth  tiie  maid,  sharply. 

But  Yolunmia  answers  No !  No !  She  may 
be  asked  for,  she  may  be  wanted  at  a  moment's 
notice.  She  i^ver  should  forgive  herself  "  if  aby 
thing  was  to  happen**  and  she  wasn't  on  the 
spot.  She  declines  to  enter  on  the  question, 
how  the  spot  comes  to  be  there,  and  not  in  her 
own  room  (which  is  nearer  to  Sir  Leicester's), 
but  stanchly  declares  that  on  the  spot  she  will 
remain.  Yolumnia  furdier  makes  a  merit  of  not 
^<  having  closed  an  eye**^-as  if  she  had  twenty  or 
thirty,  though  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  her  having  most  indisputably  opened 
two  within  five  minutes* 

But  when  it  comes  to  four  o'clock,  and  still 
the  same  bl^k,  Yolumnia's  constancy  begins  to 
fail  her,  or  rather  it  begini  to  strengthen,  for  she 
now  considers  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be  ready  for 
the  morrow,  when  much  may  bo  expected  of  her; 
that,  in  fs^t,  hoMTsoever  anxious  to  remain  upon 
the  f^t,  it  may  be  required  of  her,  as  an  act  of 
self-devotion,  to  desert  the  spot.  So  when  the 
trooper  reappears  with  his  ^*  Hadn't  you  better 
go  to  bed,  miss?"  and  when  the  maid  protests, 
more  sharply  than  before,  **  You  had  a  deal  bet- 
ter go  to  bed.  Miss  Dedlock  I"  she  meekly  rises 
and  says,  *^  Do  with  me  what  you  think  best." 

Mr.  George  undoubtedly  thinks  U  best  to  escort 
her  on  hi^  arm  to  the  door  of  her  cousinly  cham- 
ber, and  the  maid  as  undoubtedly  thinks  it  best, 
to  hustle  her  into  bed  with  mighty  little  ceremony. 
Accordingly,  these  steps  are  taken,  and  now  the 
trooper,  in  his  rounds,  has  the  house  to  himselt 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  weather. 
From  the  portico,  from  the  eaves^  from  the  para- 
pet, £com  evpry  door-ledge  and  post  and  pillar^ 
drips  the  thawed  snow.  It  has  crept,  a^  if  for 
shelter,  into  the  lintels  of  the  grea,t  door  under  it, 
into  the  comers  of  the  windows,  into  tveiy  chink 
and  creviqe  of  retreat,  and  there  wastes  and  dies. 
It  is  falling  still ;  upon  the  roof^  upon  the  sky- 
light, even  through  the  skylight  now,  and  drip, 
drip,  drip,  with  the  regularity  of  ^e  Ghost's 
Walk,  on  the  stone  below. 

The  trooper,  his  old  recollections  awakened  by 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  a  gre%thouse-Hio  novel^ 
to  him  onoe  at  Chesney  Wold — gpes  up  the  stairs 
and  through  the  chief  rooms,  holding  up  his  light 
at  arm's  length,  thinking  of  his  varied  fortunes 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  of  his  rustic  boy- 
hood, and  of  the  two  so  brought  together  across 
the  wide  intermediate  space  of  his  life ;  thinking 
of  the  murdered  man  whose  image  is  so  fresh  in 
hi0  mind ;  thinking  of  the  lady  who  has  disap- 
peared from  these  very  rooms,  and  the  tokens  of 
whose  recent  presence  are  all  here ;  thinking  of 
the  master  of  the  house  up-stairs,  and  of  the 
foreboding  *' Who  will  tell  him?"  he  looks  here 
and  looks  there,  and  thinks  How  he  migkt  see 
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•omething  now,  wiiich  it  woald  t&x  his  bbldiress 
to  walk  up  tOjIaj  his  hand  upon,  and  provo  to 
be  a  ftMCj.  Bnt  it  is  all  blatUc;  blank  as  the 
darkness  above  and  below  as  he  goes  op  tiie  great 
staircase  again ;  blank  as  the  oppressive  silenoe. 

*' All  hi  still  in  readiness,  George  Bounoewell?^' 

"  Quite  orderly  and  right,  Sir  Leioester." 

"No  word  of  any  kind?" 
*    The  trooper  shakes  his  head* 

**No  'letter  that  can  possibly  l^vo  been  over^ 
looked?" 

But  he  knows  therv  is  no  sqch  hope  as  that, 
and  lays  his  head  down'  dejectedly  without  look- 
ing  for  an  answer. 

Quite  funiHar  to  him,  as  he  said  himself  some 
hours  ago,  George  Bouneewell  lifts  him  into 
easier  poeitioBs  through  the  long  remainder  of 
the  blank  of  a  wintry  night,  and,  equally  famil- 
iar with  his  unexpressed  wish,  extinguishes  the 
light,  and  even  draws  the  curtains  at  the  first 
late  breik  of  day.  The  day  confronts  them  like 
a  phantom.  Cold,  oobrleas,  and  va^ue,  it  sends 
a  warning  streak  before  it  of  a  deathlike  huie,  as 
if  it  cried  out,  "  Look  what  I  am  bringing  yoq 
who  watch  there !    Who  will  teU  him  ?" 


CBAPTER  LIX.— Esthbb*s  KAMtukrtvm, 
It  was  thtee  o'clock  in  the  monxing  when  tiie 
houses  outside  London  did  at  last  begin  to  ex^ 
dude  the  oountry,  and  to  close  us  in  with  f  treets. 
We  had  made  our  way  along  roads  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  when  we  had  traverse  them  by 
daylight,  both  the  fall  and  the  thaw  having  lasted 
ever  since ;  but  the  energy  of  my  companion,  had 
never  slackened.  It  had  only  been,  as  I  thought, 
of  less  assistance  than  the  horses  in  getting  us 
on,  and  it  had  often  aided  them.  They  had 
stopped  exhausted  halfway  up  hills,  they  had 
been  driven  through  streams  of  turbulent  water, 
tiiey  had  slippgd  down  and  beeome  entangled 
vritli  the  harness ;  but  he  and  his  little  lantern 
had  been  always  ready,  and  when  the  mishap 
Was  set  right,  I  had  never  heard  any  variation  in 
his  oool  "  Get  on,  my  lads  I" 

The  steadiness  and  confidence  with  which  he 
had  directed  our  journey  baok,  I  oould  not  account 
for.  Never  wavering,  he  never  even  stopped  to 
make  an  inquiry  until  we  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  London.  A  very  few  words  here  and 
there  were  then  enough  for  him,  and  thus  we 
came  at  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  into  Islington. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
with  which  I  reflected  all  this  time,  that  we  were 
leaving  my  mother  further  and  forther  behind 
every  minute.  I  think  I  had  some  strong  hope 
that  he  must  be  right,  and  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  satisfactory  object  in  following  this  woman; 
but  I  tormented  myself  with  questioning  it,  and 
discussing  it,  during  the  whole  journey.  What 
was  to  ensue  when  we  found  her,  and  what  coul4 
compensate  us  for  this  loss  of  time,  were  ques- 
tions also  that  I  co)ild  not  possibly  dismiss;  my 
mind  was  quite  tortured  by  long  dwelling  on  such 
;refleotions  when  we  stopped. 


We  stopped  in  a  high  street  where  there  ^ 
ooaoh-stand.  My  companion  paid  our  two  dzir- 
ers,  who  were  as  completely  covered  withsplaaheB 
as  if  they  had  been  dragged  along  the  roads  fike 
tiie  carriage  itself^  and  giving  them  •ome  brief 
direction  where  to  take  it,  lifted  me  out  of  it,  ajid 
into  a  hackney-coach  he  had  chosen  from  the  rest. 

"Why,  ray  dear,"  he  sakl,  as  he  did  tiiii^ 
"how  wet  you  are  I" 

I  had  not  been  conscious  of  it.  -ButthemeUed 
snow  had  found  its  way  in ;  and  I  had  got  out  two 
or  three  times  when  a  faHen  horse  was  plunfm§ 
and  had  to  be  got  up;  and  tho  wet  had  olong  to 
me.  I  assured  him  it  was  no  matter ;  bnt  the 
driver  who  knew  him^  woul^i  not  be  disniaded  by 
m^  from  running  down  the  street  to  his-stabl^ 
;whence  he  brotight  an  armful  of  clean  diy  straw. 
They  shook  it  outsand  strewed  it  well  about  msi 
and  I  found  it  warm  and  comfortable. 

"Now,  my  de*r,"  said  Mt.  Bucket,  with  liis 
head  in  at  the  window  after  I  was  shut  np^ 
'^  We're  a«going  to  mark  this  person  down.  It 
may  take  a  little  time,  but  you  don't  mind  that. 
You're  pretty  sure  Ihat  I've  got  a  motive,  ain't 
you?" 

I  little  thought  what  it  was— little  thought  ia 
how  short  a  time  I  should  understand  it;  bnt  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  confidence  in  him. 

"  So  you  may  have,  my  dear,"  he  returned. 
"  Now  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  only  repose  half  ao 
much  oonfidroce  in  me  as  I  repose  in  you,  after 
what  I've  experienced  of  you,  that'll  do.  Lord ! 
you're  no  trouble  at  all.  I  never  see  a  young 
woman  hi  any  station  of  society — and  I've  seen 
many  elewated  ones,  too— conduct  hers^  like 
you  have  conducted  yourself^  since  you  was 
called  out  of  your  bed.  You're  a  pattern,  yoa 
know,  that's  what  you  are,"  said  Mir.  BudDet, 
warmly,  "you're  a  pattern." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  very  glad,  as  indeed  I 
was,  to  have  been  no  hindrance  to  him;  and 
that  I  hoped  I  should  be  none  now. 

"My  dear,"  he  returned,  "when  a  young  lady 
is  as  mild  as  she's  game,  and  as  game  as  she's 
mild,  that's  all  I  ask,  and  more  than  1  expect. 
She  then  becomes  a  Queen,  and  that's  about 
what  you  are  yourself.'* 

With  these  encouraging  words— they  really 
were  encouraging  to  me  under  those  lonely  and 
anxious  circumstances — he  got  upon  the  box^  sad 
we  once  more  drove*  away.  Where  we  drove,  'I 
neither  knew  then  nor  have  ever  known  since, 
but  we  appeared  to  seek  out  the  narrowest  and 
wont  streets  in  London.  Whenever  I  saw  him 
directing  the  driver  I  was  prepared  for  our  d»> 
scending  into  nr  deeper  complication  of  suek 
streets,  atjd  we  never  failed  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  we  emerged  upon  a  wider  thorough- 
fare, or  eame  to  a  larger  building  than  the  gener- 
ality, well-lighted.  I'hen  we  stopped  at  cffioQp 
like  those  we  had  visited  when  we  began  our 
journey,  and  I  saw  him  in  consultation  with 
others.  Sometimes  he  would  get  down  by  an 
archway  or  at  a  street  corner,  and  mysteriously 
show  the  light  of  his  little  lantern.     This  would 
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jbttr»ot  Bimil&r  lights  from  variouB  dark  quarters, 
lik«  80  mfny  iosscts,  and  a  fresh  oonsultation 
would  be  held.  By  degrees  we  Kppttandi  to  cou<' 
tract  our  search  within  nanower  and  easier  Hm- 
its.  Single  police-officers^  on  duty  could  now  tell 
Mr.  Bucket  what  he  wanted  to  know,  and  point 
to  him  »where  to  go.  At  last  we  stopped  for  a 
rather  long  con'vgprsation  between  him  and  one  <^ 
these  men,  which  I  supposed  to  be  satisfactory 
from  his  manner  of  nodding  from  time  to  time. 
When  it  was  finished  he  came  to  me,  looking 
veiy  busy,  and  yery  attentiye. 

"Now,  Miss  Summerson,'*  hb  said  to  me, 
*^yeu  wcfti't  be  alarmed  whaterer  comes  ofi^  / 
know.  It*^  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  any 
further  cautiofi  than  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
marked  this  person  down,  and  that  you  may  be 
of  use  to  ^e  before  I  know  it  myself.  I  don't  like 
to  ask  such  a  thing,  my. dear,  but  would  you 
walk  a  littU  way." 

Of  course  I  g(^  out  directly,  and  took  his  arm. 

"  It  ain't  so  easy  to  keep  your  feet,"  said  Mr. 
Bucket  {  *' but  take  time." 

Although  I  looked  about  me  confusedly  and 
hurriedly,  as  we  crossed  a  str^t,  I  thought  I 
knew  the  place.  *^AreweinHolbcdm?"  I  asked 
him. 

'*Te%"  said  Mr.  Bucket  ",  Do  you  know  this 
turning?" 

"It  looks  like  Chancery  Lane." 

"And  was  christened  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Bucket. 

We  turned  down  it,  and  as  we  went,  shuffling 
through  the  sleet,  I  heard  the  clock  strike  half> 
past  five.  We  passed  on  in  silence,  and  as 
quickly  as  we  could  with  such  a  foothold,  when 
some  one  coming  toward  us  on  the,  narrow  pave- 
ment, wrapped  in  a  doak,  stopped  and  stood 
SMide  to  give  me  room.  In  the  same  moment  I 
heard  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  and  my  own 
name,  from  Mr.  Woodconrt.  I  knew  his  voice 
very  well. 

It  was  so  unexpected,  and  so — ^I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it,  whether  pleasant  or  painful — to 
come  upon  It  after  my  feverish  wandering  jour- 
ney, and  in  the  midst  of  very  night,  that  I  could 
not  keep  the  tears  from  my  ^es.  It  was  like 
hearing  hia  voice  in  a  strange  country. 

."My  dear  Bliss  Summerson,  that  you  riiould 
be  out  at  this  hour,  and  in  such  weather." 

fie  had  heard  from  my  Guardian  of  my  having 
been  called  away  on  some  uncommon  business, 
and  said  so  to  dispense  with  any  explanation.  I 
told  him  that  we  had  but  just  left  a  coach,  and 
were  going— but  then  I  was  obliged  to  look  at 
my  companion. 

"Why,  you  0ee,  Mr.  Woodconrt;"  he  had 
caught  the  name  from  me ;  "we  are  a*going  at 
present  into  the  next  s^eet— Inspector  Bucket" 

Mr.  Woodcourt,  disregarding  ray  remon- 
strances, had  hurriedly  taken  off  his  cloak, 
and  ¥ras  putting  it  about  me.  "  That's  a  good 
move,  too,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  assisting,  "  a  very 
good  move  it  is."  ' 

**M^  I  go  there  with  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Wood- 


court    I  don't  know  whether  to  me  or  my  oom*> 
panioiK 

"  Why,  lord  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bucket^  taking 
the  answer  ^n  himself.    "  Of  course  you  may." 

It  was  all  said  in  a  moment  and  theytook  me 
between  them,  wrapped  in  the  cloak. 

"I  have  just  left  Richard,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
court.  ^'  I  have  been  sitting  with  him  since  ten 
o'clock  last  night." 

"Odearme,heismi" 

^*No,  no,  believe  me;  not  iU,  but  not  quite 
Well.  He  was  depressed  and  fiaint — ^you  know 
he  gets  so  worri^  apd  so  wom  sometimes^^and 
Ada  sent  to  me  of  course;  and  when  I  came 
home  I  found  her  note,  and  came  straight  here. 
Well,  Biehard  revived  so  much  after  a  litti^ 
while,  and 'Ada  was  so  happy,  and  so  convinced 
of  its  being  my  doing,  ttiough  God  knows  I  had 
little  enough  to  do  with  it,  that  I  retnained  with 
him  until  he  had  been  fast  asleep  some  hours. 
As  fast  asleep  as  she  is  now,  I  hope  f " 

His  friendly  and  familiar  way  of  speaking  of 
tfaenlj  his  unaffected  devotion  to  them,  the  grate- 
ful confidence  with  which  I  knew  he  had  inspired 
my  darling,  and  the  comfort  he  was  to  her ;  could 
I  separate,  all  this  from  his  prt>mise  to  me  ?  How 
thankless  should  I  have  been  if  it  had  not  recall- 
ed the  words  he  said  to  me  when  he  was  so 
moved  by  the  change  in  my  appearance.  "  I  will 
accept  him  as  a  trust,  and  it  shall  be  a  sacred 
one !" 

We  now  turned  into  another  narrow  street 
"Mr.  Woodcourt,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  who  had 
eyed  him  closely  as  we  came  along,  "  our  little 
^iness  takes  us  to  a  law-stationer's  here;  a 
certain  Mr.  Snagsby's.  What,  you  know  hinn, 
do  you  ?"  He  was  so  quick  that  he  saw  it  in  an 
instant. 

"  Tes,  1  know  a  little  of  him,  and  have  called 
upon  him  at  this  place." 

" Indeed,  sir^"  said  Mr.  Buctot.  "Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  let  me  leave  Miss  Summerson 
with  you  for  a  moment,  while  I  go  and  have  half 
a  word  with  him  ?" 

The  last  police  officer  with  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred was  standing  silently  behind  us.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  until  he  struck  in,  on  my  saying 
I  heard  some  one  crying. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  miss,"  he  returned.  "It's 
Snagsby's  servant." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  the  giri's 
subject  to  fits,  and  she's  got  'em  bad  upon  her 
to-night.  A  most  contrary  circumstance  it  is, 
for  I  want  certain  information  out  of  that  girl, 
and  she  must  be  brought  to  reason  somehow  or 
other." 

"  At  all  events,  they  wouldn't  be  up  yet,  if  it 
wasn't  for  her,  Mr.  Bucket,"  said  the  other  man 
"  She's  been  at  it  pretty  well  all  night,  sir." 

"  Well,  that's  true,"  he  returned.  "  My  lighf  • 
burnt  out.    Show  yours  a  moment." 

All  this  passed  in  a  whisper,  a  door  or  two 
from  the  house  in  which  I  could  &intly  bear 
crying  and  moaning.  In  the  little  round  of  light 
produced  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Bucket  went  up 
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to  the  door  and, knocked.  The  door  wu  opened, 
after  we.  had  knocked  twice,  and  he  went  in, 
leaving  vm  standing  in  the  etreet. 

*<  Miss  Sununttrsoo,''  said  Mr.  Woodoourt ;  *<  if; 
without  obtruding  myself  on  your  confidence,  I 
may  remain  near  you,  pray  let  me  do  so." 

^You  are  truly  kind,"  I  answered*  **I  need 
wish  to  keep  no  secret  of  my  own  from  you;  if 
I  keep  any  it  is  anpther^s." 

"I  quite  understand.  Trust  me.  I  will  re- 
iQain  near  you  only  so  long  as  I  can  fully  respect 
it" 

^^  I  trust  implicitly  to  yon,"  I  said.  **  I  know 
and  deeply  feel  how  sacred  you  teep  your  prom- 
ises.'' 

After  a  short  time  the  little  round,  of  light 
shone  out  again,  and  Mr.  Bucket  adTanced  to^ 
wai^  us  in  it  with  an  earnest  £sce.  "Please  to 
come  in.  Miss  Stunmerson,"  he  said,  "and  sit 
down  by  the  fire.  Mr.  Woodcourt,  from  inform- 
ation I  have  received  I  understand  yon  are  a 
medical  man.  Would  you  look  to  this  girl  and 
see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  to  bring  her  round. 
She's  got  a  letter  somewhere  that  I  particularly 
want.  It's  not  in  her  box,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  somewhere  about  her,  but  she  is  so  difficult 
to  handle  without  hurting,  twisted  and  clenched 

We  all  three  went  into  the  house  together; 
although  it  was  cold  and  raw,  it  smelt  close  too 
from  being  shut  up  all  night.  In  the  passage, 
behind  the  door,  stood  a  scared,  sorrowful-looking 
little  man  in  a  gray  coat,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
naturally  polite  manner,  and  spoke  meekly. 

"  Down-stairs,  if  you  please,  Mc  Bucket,"  said 
he.  "  The  lady  will  excuse  the  front  kitchen ; 
we  use  it  as  our  work-a-day  sitting  room.  The 
back  is  Guster's  bedroom,  and  in  it  she's  a  carry- 
ing on,  poor  thing,  to  a  frightful  extent  !"- 

We  went  down  stairs,  followed  by  Mr.  Snags- 
by,  as  I  soon  found  the  little  man  to  be.^  In  the 
front  kitchen,  sitting  by  the  fire,  was  Mrs.  Snags- 
by,  with  very  red  eyes,  and  a  very  severe  expres- 
sion of  face. 

"  My  little  woman,"  said  Mr.  Snagsby,  entering 
behind  us,  "  to  wave— not  to  put  a  fine  pohit  upon 
It,  my  dear — hostilities,  for  a  single  moment,  in 
the  course  of  this  prolonged  night,  here  is  In- 
spector Bucket,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  and  a>lsdy." 

She  looked  very  much  astonished,  as  she  had 
good  reason  for  doing,  and  looked  particulacly 
hard  at  me. 

"  My  little  woman,"  said  Mr.  Snagsby,  sitting 
down  in  the  remotest  comer  by  the  door,  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  liberty,  "it  is  not  unlikely  that 
you  may  inquire  of  me  why  Inspector  Bucket, 
Mr,  Woodcourt,  and  a  lady  call  upon  us  in  Cook's 
Court,  Gucsitor<4itreet,  at  the  present  hour.  I 
don't  know.  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  If  I 
was  to  be  informed,  I  should  despair  of  under- 
standing, and  I'd  rather  not  be  told." 

He  appeared  so  miserable,  sitting  with  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  I  appeared  so  imwelcome, 
thf^  I  was  going  to  offer  an  apology,  when  Mr. 
Bucket  took  ^e  matter  to  himself.  . 


"  Now,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  said  he,  **  the  beat  thing 
you  can  do,  is  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Woodcourt, 
to  look  after  your  Guster — " 

"  My  Guster,  Mr.  Bucket !"  cried  Mr.  SnagaAiy. 
"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on.  I  shall  be  charged  with  ihmi 
next." 

"  And  to  hold  the  candle,"  pursued  Mr.  Bucket 
without  correcting  himself^  "  or  kold  her,  or  raal» 
yourself  useful  in  any  way  you^re  asked.  Which 
there  ain't  a  man  alive  more  ready  to  do,  for 
you're  a  man  of  urbanity  and  suavity,  yaa  know, 
and  you've  got  the  sort  of  heart  that  can  fe«l  for 
another.  (Mr.  Woodcourt,  would  you  be  so  good 
as  see  to  her,  and  if  you  can  get  that  letter  from 
her,  to  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  ?)" 

As  they  went  out,  Mr.  Bucket  made  me  ah 
down  in  a  comer  by  the  fire,  and  take  off  my  w«t 
shoes,  which  he  tumed  up  to  dry  upon  the  fen- 
der ;  talking  all  the  time. 

"  Don't  you  be  at  all  put'  out,  miss,  by  the 
want  of  a  hospitable  look  firom'Mrs.  Snagsby, 
because  she's  under  a  mistake  altogether.  She'll 
find  that  out  sooner  than  will  be  agreeable  to  a 
lady  of  her  generally  oorreot  manner  of  framing 
her  thoughts,  because  I'm  a-going  to  ekplain  it 
to  her."  Here,  standing  on  the  hearth  with  his 
wet  hat  and  shawls  in  his  hand,  himself  a  pile 
of  wet,  he  tumed  to  Mrs.  Snagsby.  "  Now,  the 
first  thing  that  I  say  to  you  as  a  married  woman 
possessing  what  you  may  can  charms,  you  know 
— *  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing,  and  cetrer' 
— ^you're  well  acquainted  with  the  song,  because 
it's  in  vain  lor  you  to  tell  me  that  you  s^d  good 
society  are  strangwa — charms — attractions,  mind 
you,  ^at  ought  to  give  you  confidence  in  yooi- 
self—- is,  that  you've  done  it." 

Mrs.  Shagsby  looked  rather  alarmed,  relented 
a  little,  and  faltered,  what  did  Mr.  Bucket  mean  f 

"What  does  Mr.  Bucket  mean?"  herepeat«li 
and  I  saw  by  his  hee  that  all  the  time  he  talked 
he  was  listening,  for  the  discovery  of  the  letter,  to 
my  own  great  agitation^  for  I  knew  then  how 
important  it  must  be. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he  means,  ma'am.  Go 
and  see  OtheUo  acted.  That^s  the  tragedy  lor 
you." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  consoiously  ask^  why. 

"  Why  ?"  *aid  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Because  yoD»fl 
come  to  that,  if  you  don't  look  out  Now  at  the 
very  moment  while  I  speak,  I  know  what  yovr 
mind's  not  wholly  free  from  respecting  this  yeong 
lady.  But  shall  I  tell  you  who  this  young  lady 
is  ?  Now,  come,  you're  what  I  call  an  intelled- 
ual  woman — with  your  soul  too  large  for  your 
body,  if  you  come  to  that,  and  diafing  it^-aad 
you  know  me,  and  you  recollect  where  you  saw 
me  last,  and  what  was  talked  of  in  that  elevated 
circle.  Don't  you.  Yes  I  Very  well.  This  young 
lady  is  that  young  llidy." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  appeared  to  understand  the  re- 
ference better  than  I  did  at  the  time.    - 

"And  Toughey^— him  as  you  call  Jo— was 
mixed  up  in  the  same  business  and  no  Other ;  and 
the  law-wiiter  that  you  know  of^  was  mixed  19 
in  the  same  business  and  no  other;  and  yoor 
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hunband,  with  no  moT6  knowledge  of  it  than  your 
fpreat-grandfather,  was  mixed  up  (b^  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn,  deceased,  his  best  customer)  in  the  same 
business  and  no  other ;  and  the  whole  bileing  of 
people  was  mixed  up  in  the  same  business  and 
no  other ;  and  yet  a  married  woman,  possessing 
your  attractions,  shuts  her  eyes  (and  sparklers 
too)  and  goes  and  runs  her  delicate>formed  head 
against  a  wall.  Why,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  I 
(I  expected  Mr.  Woodcourt  might  have  got  it  by 
this  Ume.)" 

Vol.  VII.— No.  40.— MM 


Mrs.  Snagsby  shook  her  head,  and  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

*'  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "  No.  See 
what  happens.  Another  person  mixed  up  in  that 
business  and  no  other;  a  person  in  a  wretched 
state  comes  here  to-night,  and  is  seen  a-speaking 
to  your  maid*servant ;  and  between  her  and  your 
maid-servant  there  passes  a  paper  that  Fd  give  a 
hundred  pound  for,  down.  What  do  you  do? 
You  hide  and  you  watch  'em,  and  you  pounce 
upon   that   maid-Horvant — knowing  what  she*s 
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mibjeot  to,  and  wh»i  »  little  thing  will  bring  Vm 
on — in  that  surprining  manner,  and  with  that 
severity,  that^  by  the  Lord,  i»he  goes  off  and  Iceeps 
off,  when  a  life,  may  be  banging  upon  that  girfs 
words  r* 

He  80  thoroughly  meant  what  he  said  now, 
that  I  involuntarily  clasped  my  hands,  and  felt 
the  room  turning  away  from  me.  But  it  stopped. 
Mr.  Woodcourt  came  in,  put  a  paper  into  his 
hand,  and  went  away  again. 

*^Now  the  only  amends  you  can  make,  Mrs. 
Snagsby,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  rapidly  glancing  at 
it,  **  is  to  let  me  speak  a  word  to  this  young  lady 
in  private  here.  And  if  you  know  of  any  help  that 
you  can  give  to  that  gentleman  in  the  next  kitchen 
there,  or  can  think  of  any  thing  that's  like- 
lier than  another  to  bring  the  girl  round,  do 
your  swiftest  and  best!"  In  an  instant  she 
was  gone,  and  he  had  shut  the  door.  **  Now, 
my  dear,  you're  steady  and  quite  sure  of  your- 
^If?" 

"  Quite,"  said  I. 
"WhoHe  writing's  that?" 
It  was  my  mother's.     A  pencil-writing,  on  a 
crushed  and  torn  piece  of  paper,  blotted  with  wet. 
Folded  roughly  like  a  letter,  and  directed  to  me, 
at  my  Guardian's. 

*^  You  know  the  hand,"  he  said ;  ^'  and  if  you 
are  firm  enough  to  read  it  to  me,  do !  But  be 
particular  to  a  word." 

It  had  been  written  in  portions  at  different 
times.     I  read  what  follows :  * 

"  I  came  to  the  cottage  with  two  objects.  First, 
to  see  the  dear  one,  if  1  could,  once  more;  but 
only  to  see  her — not  to  speak  to  her,  or  let  her 
know  that  I  was  near.  The  other  object,  to  elude 
pursuit,  and  to  be  lost.  Do  not  blame  the  mother 
for  her  share.  The  assistance  that  she  rendered 
me  she  rendered  on  my  strongest  assurance  that 
it  was  for  the  dear  one's  good.  You  remember 
her  dead  child.  The  men's  consent  I  bought,  but 
her  help  was  freely  given." 

** '  I  came.'  That  was  written."  said  my  com- 
panion, **  when  she  rested  there.  It  bears  out 
what  I  made  of  it.  I  was  rigbt." 
The  next  was  written  at  another  time  : 
*4  have  now  wandered  a  long  distance,  and  for 
many  hours,  and  I  know  that  1  must  soon  die. 
These  streets !  I  have  no  purpose  but  to  die. 
When  1  left  I  had  a  worse ;  but  I  am  saved  from 
adding  that  guilt  to  the  rest.  Cold,  wet,  and  fa- 
tigue, are  sufficient  causes  for  my  being  found 
dead ;  but  I  shall  die  of  others,  though  I  suffer 
from  these.  It  was  right  that  all  that  had  sus- 
tained me  should  give  way  at  once,  and  that  I 
should  die  of  terror  and  my  conscience." 

"Take  courage,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  *' There's 
only  a  few  words  more." 

These,  too,  were  written  at  another  time.  To 
all  appearance,  almost  in  the  dark. 

"  I  have  dune  what  I  could  to  be  lost.  I  shall 
be  soon  forgotten  so,  and  shall  disgrace  him  least. 
I  have  nothing  about  me  by  which  I  can  be  re- 
cognized. This  paper  I  part  with  now.  The 
^ace  where  I  shall  lie  down,  if  I  can  yet  get  so 


far,  has  been  often  in  my  mind.   Farewell.    For- 
give." 

Mr.  Bucket,  supporting  me  with  his  arm,  car 
ried  me   gently   into   my   chair.     **  Cheer    up  1 
Don't  think  me  hard  with  you,  my  dear,  but,  as 
soon  as  yon  feel  equal  to  it,  get  your  shoes  on  and 
be  ready." 

I  did  as  he  required;  but  I  sat  there  a  lon^ 
time,  praying  for  my  unhappy  mother.  They 
were  all  occupied  with  the  p<x>r  girl,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  lyoodcourt  directing  them,  and  speaking  to 
her  often.  At  length  he  came  in  with  Mr. 
Bucket,  and  said  that  aa  it  was  important  to  ad- 
dress her  gently,  he  thought  it  best  that  I  should 
ask  her  for  whatever  information  we  desired  to 
obtain.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  could  now 
reply  to  questions,  if  she  were  soothed,  and  not 
alarmed.  The  questions,  Mr.  Bucket  said,  were, 
Ijow  she  came  by  the  letter,  what  paMsed  between 
her  and  the  person  who  gave  her  the  letter,  and 
whore  the  person  went.  Holding  my  mind  aa 
steadily  as  I  could  to  these  points  1  went  into  tha 
next  room  with  them.  Mr.  Woodcourt  would 
have  remained  outside,  but  at  my  solicitation 
went  in  with  us. 

The  poor  girl  was  sitting  on  the  floor  w^here 
they  hAd  laid  her  down.  They  stood  ari>Und  her, 
though  at  a  little  distance,  that  ^he  might  have 
air.  She  was  not  pretty,  and  looked  weak  and 
poor;  but  she  had  a  plaintive  and  a  good  face, 
though  it  was  still  a  little  wild.  I  kneeled  on 
the  ground  beside  her,  and  put  her  poor  head  on 
my  siioulder ;  whereupon  she  drew  her  arm  round 
my  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

^*  My  poor  girl,"  said  I,  laying  my  face  against 
her  forehead;  for  indeed  I  was  crying  too,  and 
trembling;  "it  seems  cruel  to  trouble  you  now, 
but  more  depends  on  our  knowing  something 
about  this  letter  than  I  could  tell  you  in  an 
hour." 

She  began  piteously  declaring  that  she  didn't 
mean  any  harm,  she  didn't  mean  any  harm,  Mrs. 
Snagsby ! 

"  We  are  all  sure  of  that  now,"  said  I.  "  But 
pray  tell  me  how  you  got  it." 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,  I  will,  and  tell  you  true.  Fll 
tell  true,  indeed,  Mrs.  Snagsby." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  I.  "  And  how  was 
it?" 

"  I  had  been  out  on  an  errand,  dear  lady — long 
after  it  was  dark— quite  late ;  and  when  I  came 
home  I  foimd  a  common-looking  person,  all  wet 
and  muddy,  looking  up  at  our  house.  When  she 
see  me  coming  in  at  the  door  she  called  me  back, 
and  said  did  I  live  here?  and  I  said  yw^  and 
she  said  she  knew  only  one  or  two  places  about 
here,  but  had  lost  her  way,  and  couldn't  find 
them. — '0  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do! 
They  won't  believe  me !'  She  didn't  say  any 
harpi  to  me,  and  I  didn't  say  any  harm  to  her, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Snagsby." 

It  was  necessary  for  her  mistress  to  comfort 
her,  which  she  did,  I  must  say,  with  a  good  deal 
of  contrition,  before  she  could  be  got  beyond  thia> 
"  She  could  not  find  those  places,"  said  I. 
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**  No !"  cried  the  girl,  shaking  herjiead.  **No ! 
couldn't  find  them.  And  nhe  was  so  faint,  and 
arne,  and  miserable,  0  so  wretched  !  that  if  you 
had  seen  her,  Mr.  Snagsby,  you'd  have  given  her 
half-a-crown,  I  know!" 

*'Well,  Guster,  ray  girl,"  said  he,  at  first  not 
knowing  what  to  say.     ^'  I  hope  1  should." 

"And  yet  whe  was  so  well  spoken,  dear  lady/' 
said  the  gtrl,  looking  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes, 
"  that  it  made  a  person's  heart  bleed.  And  so 
she  said  to  me  did^  I  know  the  way  to  the  bury- 
ingtground?  And  I  asked  her  which  burying- 
ground  ?  And  she  said  the  poor  burying-ground. 
And  so  I  told  her  I  had  been  a  poor  ch^ld  myself^ 
and  it  was  according  to  parishes.  But  she  said 
she  meant  a  poor  burying-ground  not  very  far 
from  here,  where  there  was  an  archway,  and  a 
stepi  and  an  iron  gate." 

As  I  watched  her  face,  and  soothed  her  to  go 


on,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Bucket  received  this  with  a 
look  which  I  could  not  separate  from  one  of  alarm. 

'^0  dear,  dear!"  cried  the  girl,  pressing  her 
hair  back  with  her  hands,  '^  what  shall  1  do,  what 
shall  I  do  !  She  meant  the  burying-ground  where 
the  man  was  buried  that  took  the  sleeping-stuif 
— that  you  came  home  and  told  us  of,  Mr.  Snagsby 
— that  frightened  me  so,  Mrs.  Snagsby.  0  I  am 
frightened  now  again,  dear  lady.     Hold  me  I" 

"  You  are  so  much  better  now,"  said  I.  "But 
pray,  pray  tell  me  more." 

"  Yes  I  will,  yes  I  will  I  But  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  that's  a  dear  lady,  because  I  have  been 
80  ill." 

Angry  witii  her,  poor  soul ! 

"  There  I  Now  I  will,  now  I  will.  So  she  said 
could  I  tell  her  how  to  find  it ;  and  I  said  yes ; 
and  I  told  her ;  and  she  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
like  almost  as  if  she  was  blind,  and  hentelf  all 
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waving  back.  And  bo  she  took  out  the  letter, 
and  showed  it  to  me,  and  said  if  she  was  to  put 
that  in  the  post-office,  it  would  be  rubbed  out  and 
not  minded  and  never  sent ;  and  would  I  take  it 
from  her,  and  send  it,  and  the  messenger  would 
be  paid  at  the  house  ?  And  so  I  said  yes,  if  it 
was  no  harm ;  and  she  said  no — no  harm.  And 
so  I  took  it  from  her,  and  she  said  she  had  no^ 
thing  to^ve  me;  and  I  said  I  was  poor  myself^ 
and  consequently  wanted  nothing.  And  so  she 
said  God  bless  you!  and  went." 
,    "And  did  she  go ?'» 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  girl,  anticipating  the  inqniiy, 
"  yes  I  she  went  the  way  I  had  shown  her.  Then 
I  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  ^came  behind  me 
from  somewhere,  and  laid  hold  of  me,  and  I  was 
frightened." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  took  her  kindly  from  me.  Mr. 
Bucket  wrapped  me  up,  and  immediately  we  were 
in  the  street.  Mr.  Woodcourt  hesitated,  but  I 
said,  "DonH  leave  me  now!"  and  Mr.  Bucket 
Added,  "YouMl  be  better  with  us,  we  may  wsnt 
you ;  don't  lose  time !" 

I  have  the  most  confused  impressions  of  that 
walk.  I  recollect  that  it  was  neither  night  nor 
Jay ;  that  morning  was  dawning,  but  the  street- 
lamps  were  not  yet  put  out ;  that  the  sleet  was 
Htill  falling,  and  that  all  the  ways  were  damp 
with  it.  I  recollect  a  few  ohilled  people  passing 
in  the  streets ;  I  recollect  the  wet  housetops,  the 
clogged  and  bursting  gutters  and  water-spouts, 
the  mounds  of  blackened  ice  and  snow  over  which 
we  passed,  the  narrowness  of  the  courts  by  which 
we  went.  At  the  same  time  I  remember  that 
the  poor  girl  seemed  to  be  telling  her  story  audibly 
and  plainly  in  my  hearing;  that  I  could  feel  her 
routing  on  my  arm ;  that  the  stained  house-fronts 
])ut  on  human  shapes  and  looked  at  me;  that 
vjreat  water-gates  seemed  to  be  opening  and  clos- 
ing in  my  head,  or  in  the  air;  and  that  these  un- 
real things  were  more  substantial  than  the  real. 

At  last  we  stood  under  a  dark  and  miserable 
irchiog,  where  one  lamp  was  burning  over  an 
iron  gate,  and  where  the  morning  faintly  strug- 
gled in.  *The  gate  was  closed.  Beyond  it  was 
&  burial-ground — a  dreadful  spot,  in  which  the 
night  was  very  slowly  stirriag,  but  where  1  could 
liimly  see  a  heap  of  dii^honored  graves  and  stones, 
hemmed  in  by  filthy  housej,  where  dull  lights 
l>urnt,>and  on  whose  walls  a  thick  humidity  broke 
uut  like  a  disease.  On  the  step  at  the  gate,  steeped 
m  the  fearful  wet  of  such  a  place,  which  oozed 
and  splashed  down  every  where,  I  saw,  with  a  cry 
of  pity  and  horror,  a  woman  lying — Jenny,  the 
mother  of  the  dead  child. 

I  ran  forward,  but  they  stopped  me,  and  Mr. 
Woodcourt  entreated  me,  with  the  greatest  earn- 
estness, even  with  tears,  before  I  went  up  lu  that 
figure,  to  listen  for  an  instant  to  what  Mr.  Bucket 
aaid.  I  did  so  as  I  thought.  I  did  so,  as  I  am 
sure. 

^*  Miss  Sunrnierson.  You'll  understand  me,  if 
you  think  a  moment.  They  changed  clothes  at' 
the  cottage." 

Well !     They  changed  clothes  at  the  cottage. 


I  could  repeat  the  words  in  my  mind,  and  1  knew 
what  they  meant  of  themselves,  but  I  attached 
no  meaning  to  them  in  any  other  connection. 

"  And  one  returned,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  aad 
one  went  on.  And  the  one  that  went  on  oolj 
went  on  a  certain  way  agreed  upon  to  deceive, 
and  then  turned  across  country,  and  went  home. 
Think  a  moment." 

I  could  repeat  this  in  my  mind  too,  but  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  it  meant.  I  saw  before 
me,  lying  on  the  step,  the  mother  of  the  dead 
child.  She  lay  there  with  one  arm  creeping  round 
a  bar  of  the  iron  gate,  and  seeming  to  embrace 
it.  She  lay  there  who  had  so  lately  spoken  to  mjr 
mother.  She  lay  there  a  distressed,  unsheltered, 
setufeless  creature.  She  who  had  brought  my 
mother's  letter,  who  could  give  me  the  only  clew 
to  where  my  mother  was ;  she  who  was  to  guide  us 
to  rescue  and  save  her,  whom  we  had  sought  so 
far,  who  had  come  to  this  condition  by  some  means 
connected  with  my  mother  that  I  could  not  follow, 
and  might  be  passing  beyond  our  reach  and  help 
at  that  moment,  she  lay  there,  asd  they  stopped 
me !  I  saw,  but  did  not  comprehend,  the  solemn 
and  compaa:«ionate  look  in  Mr.  Woodcourt's  face. 
1  saw,  but  did  not  comprehend,  his  touching  the 
other  on  the  breast  to  keep  him  back.  1  saw  him 
stand  uncovered  in  the  bitter  air  with  a  reverence 
for  somethin  g.  B  ut  my  understanding  for  all  this 
was  gone. 

I  even  heard  it  said  between  them — 

"Shall  she  go ^" 

"  She  had  better  go.  Her  hands  should  be  the 
first  to  touch  her.  They  have  a  higher  right  tiian 
ours." 

I  passed  on  to  the  gate,  and  stooped  down.  I 
lilted  the  heavy  head,  put  the  long  dank  hair 
aside,  and  turned  the  face.  And  it  was  my 
mother,  oold  and  dead. 
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an  American  printer,  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
printing  establishment  at  Jaflhaf  Ceylon.  The  man> 
nscript  copy,  which  is  written  with  perftet  accuracy  and 
great  neatness,  the  author  informs  as  was  written  by  **a 
half  naked  low-caste  native,*^  educated  at  the  MisoioB 
Seminary  at  Batticotta,  who  is  employed  by  him  as  ac- 
countant, translator,  and  writer.— Eds.  Bakpkk^s  Mao- 

A2INI.] 

ABOUT  four  months  since,  I,  with  my  family, 
spent  some  days  for  health  and  recveation, 
in  a  temporary  bungalow  bulk  up6n  the  sea- 
shore at  Mathagul,  distant  from  Manepy  seven 
miles,  and  two  beyond  the  missionary  station  of 
Panditeripo.  Very  near  the  bungsJow,  and  a 
few  feet  only  from  the  sea-shore,  is  a  ehoordu 
kardUf  or  a  burning  place  for  the  dead.  One 
afternoon,  while  at  the  bungalow,  the  corpse  of 
an  aged  pundarum^  or  holy  beggar,  was  brought 
to  this  ehoordu  kardu  and  burnt.  My  attentien 
was  first  arrested  by  the  approach  of  a  proces- 
sion and  the  sound  of  a  hand-bell,  which  some 
one  in  the  proc<J8sion  was  most  industriously 
ritiging.  The  company  soon  stopped,  and  put- 
ting down  the  bier  with  the  corpse  upon  it,  Uiej 
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oommeiieed  their  tiresome  and  foolish  ceremo- 
nies. I  left  the  bungalow*  and  going  to  them, 
asked  permission  to  stand  near  by  and  see  their 
way  of  managing  things  on  such  an  occasion. 
Permission  was  readily  granted,  and!  stood  and 
looked  on  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  the  fire 
was  at  length  set  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  nearly 
all  the  company  had  departed,  it  being  then  quite 
dark.  Such  a  sight,  and  such  indiflerence  and 
carelessness,  I  never  befbre  witnessed  on  an  oc- 
casion of  the  bestowment  of  the  last  rites  upon 
the  remains  of  a  fellow  mortal.  There  were 
three  sons  of  the  deceased  present,  all  of  whom 
manifested  little  or  no  feeling,  and  one  of  whom 
fai  particular  seemed  quite  as  stupid  as  a  beast, 
notwithstanding  that  they  all  were  constantly 
engaged  in  some  part  of  the  many  and  varied 
Ibrms  and  ceremonies.  After  a  large  part  of  the 
rites  had  been  gone  through  with,  one  of  the 
sons  left  his  company  and  came  to  me,  saying, 
he  knew  it  must  be  oppoaed  to  my  feelings  and 
wishes  %o  see  them  dispose  of  their  dead  in  this 
way ;  and  proposed  that  if  I  would  give  them 
about  £2,  they  would  stop  matters  at  that  junc- 
ture, and  give  their  (ather^s  corpse  a  burial  after 
the  manner  of  Christians.  I  declined  their  offer, 
telling  them  if  by  giving  I  could  change  their 
feelings  and  desires,  and  make  them  good  men, 
I  would  willingly  give,  but  as  it  was,  their  only 
motive  being  to  get  money,  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  their  wishes. 

Since  seeing  this  burning  of  the  dead,  and  the 
preparations  for  it,  I  have  taken  pains  to  learn 
from  the  natives  what  are  the  customs  of  the 
Hindus  hi  this  connection,  and  also  what  is  done 
to  those  in  a  dying  state,  dtc,  and  I  am  now 
able  to  give  the  following  account.  Many  of 
the  ceremonies  herein  detailed  I  saw  at  the  time 
of  the  burning  of  this  pundarum*s  corpse ;  and 
aU  the  rites  mention^  are  practiced  more  or 
less. 

When  a  person  is  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
friends  perform  a  rite  called  ktth&num.  To  make 
this  ceremony  ten  kinds  of  gifts  are  used,  name- 
ly, kd  (a  cow),  earth,  lape-seed,  ghee  (or  melted 
butter),  cloth,  rice,  ktmrUu  (a  kind  of  pea),  silver, 
salt,  and  sugar.  The  expense  of  this  ceremony 
may  be  much  or  little,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Although  there  are  ten 
different  things  used,  yet  the  rite  is  called  k6- 
th&ttumj  because  the  cow  (kd)  is  the  chief  or  sacred 
gift  among  the  ten.  Komooheh*  is  considered 
to  be  a  still  more  efficacious  and  meritorious 
gift  than  k6th&num.  The  Brahmin,  after  having 
performed  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  this  occa- 
sion, causes  the  dying  person  to  seize  hold  of 
the  tail  of  the  cow,  or,  if  too  far  gone  to  do  it 
himself,  another  person  clasps  the  tail  and  hand 
within  his  own,  and  thus  brings  them  in  con- 
tact ;  after  which  the  animal  is  presented  to  the 

*  Komooheh  is  tbe  giving  of  a  cow  whUe  in  the  act  of 
parturition,  and  if  there  be  a  head  preaantalion,  then  the 
merit  of  the  gift  reaches  a  higher  degree.  The  Rajsh  of 
Tanjore,  upon  the  continent  of  India,  it  ia  said,  lioeps  a 
large  number  of  cows,  that  in  case  or  his  being  suddenly 
taken  away  by  death,  he  may  be  able  In  his  last  moments 
to  dSBr  the  gltt  homoohek.   - 


Brahmin.  The  dying  person  holds  ,the  tail  of 
the  cow,  vnder.  Uie  impression  that  his  soul 
will  thus  be  helped  to  pass  over  the  river  of 
fire,  which,  it  is  believed,  all  must  pass  before 
reaching  the  other  world.  After  this  ceremony 
of  seizing  the  cow^s  tail  is  done,  the  son  or 
nearest  relative  of  the. dying  person  rubs  or 
rinses  the  oodoatterardehum  (azcred  beads)  in 
milk  with  sacred  ashes*  (called  vepoothe)^  and 
gives  the  mixture  to  the  dying  person  to  drink. 
Then  the  son  of  the  dying  man  utters  some 
mantras  or  incantations  in  4he  ear  of  his  father, 
having  placed  his  head  on  his  (the  son*s)  right 
thigh.  After  life  is  gonCf  the  corpse  is  put  in 
a  place  smeared  with  cow  manure,  the  head 
pointing  toward  the  south,  with  a  lighted  lamp 
placed  near  it.  As  soon  as  the  person  is  dead, 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  send  for  their  fiunily 
guru  or  priest,  who  should  repair  to  the  house 
of  sorrow  the  moment  he  hears  the  intelligence. 
He  takes  with  him  another  guru  who  can  ren- 
der assistance,  and  comes  to  the  place  bringing^ 
a  bell,  censer,  etc.,  required  for  the  ceremony. 
The  articles  that  are  necessary  for  the  occasion 
are  procured  and  put  before  him  under  a  puntkul 
or  shed  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  articles 
referred  to  are  as  follows  :  paddy,  rice,  mangoe 
leaves,  thread,  tetpy  (a  kind  of  sacred  grass), 
cocoa  nuts,  plantains,  camphor,  benzoin,  betel 
Jeaves,  areca  nuts,  ghee,  parched  rice,  and  tur- 
meric powder.  The  immediate  attendant,  or  as 
he  is  termed  disciple  of  the  priest,  marks  out, 
by  strewing  rice  flour  upon  the  ground  under 
the  punthul,  a  six  foot  square  figure.  AfUt 
having  done  this,  the  attendant  takes  thirteen 
brass  or  new  earthen  vessels  (called  koomjmm) 
which  are  bound  round  with  cotton  thread,  fills 
them  with  water,  and  puts  over  the  mouths. of 
each  a  cocoa  nut  and  a  few  mangoe  leaves,  and 
then  places  them  all  on  rice,  spread  on  the 
ground.  The  plantains  and  some  of  the  other 
articles  referred  to  above,  are  placed  around 
each  of  these  koompunu.  These  thirteen  koom- 
pums  are  dedicated  to  as  many  diflferent  deities. 
The  four,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  are 
severally  sacred  to  Siva,  Amman  (Siva's  wife), 
Vishnu,  and  Brahma.  The  remaining  nine  are 
designed  for  other  tutelary  or  protecting  deities, 
whose  names  are  Indra  (the  king  of  th^  gods), 
Ukkeny  (the  god  of  fire),  Eyaman  (the  god  of 
d^ath),  Neroothy  (the  regent  of  the  southwest 
quarter),  Yaroonan  (the  god  of  waters),  Varyoo 
(the  god  of  wind),  Koopadan  (the  god  of  riches), 
and  Esaman  (the  guardian  of  the  northeast 

*  The  sacred  ashes  hold  a  most  conspicuous  ]daoe 
among  the  idolatrous  obaervances  of  the  Hindus.  They 
are  worn  upon  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  the  body,  as  a 
distinctive  religions  mark,  and  the  white  appearance  they 
give  upon  the  tawny  or  black  gronnd  of  a  native^a  skin  is 
regarded  by  them  as  very  beautiftil.  These  sacred  ashes 
are  made  in  the  ttme  of  the  rice  harvest,  and  consist  of 
the  excrement  of  the  cattle  that  tread  out  the  grain,  which 
excrement,  when  dried,  is  burnt  with  the  chaiT  of  th» 
rice,  and  becomes  white  ashes,  or  s  fine,  sdft,  white  pow- 
der. These  ashes  are  well-nigh  ubiquitous  in  India 
among  the  followers  of  the  god  Siva,  and  are  the  first 
thing  to  csteh  your  eye  ^hen  a  Hindu  of  this  sect  ap- 
proaches. 
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quarter).  These  eight  deities  are  algo  guard- 
ians for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  last  koompum  is  designed  for  the 
inferior  deity  Vidaran,  who  presides  over  grave- 
yards and  burning-places.  These  koompums 
are  severally  covered  with  pieces  of  new  cloth. 

A  hole  for  receiving  the  consecrated  fire  is 
made  in  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
figure ;  and  nine  kinds  of  fuel  are  used  to  make 
the  fire  in  the  hole,  such  as  the  hanian,  mangoe, 
and  the  wood  of  other  ilastem  trees.  Ghee, 
parched  corn,  and  other  articles  are  also  min- 
gled with  the  wood.  After  the  fire  is  built  in 
this  manner,  a  piece  of  the  sandal  (a  very  costly 
odoriferous  wood)  is  put  into  the  fire,  so  that 
the  lighted  brand  may  be  taken  to  the  burning- 
place  to  kindle  the  funeral  pile.  The  priest 
also  sends  for  a  mortar  and  pestle,  and  decorates 
the  mortar  with  mangoe  leaves  and  cloths ;  then 
he  puts  into  the  mortar  a  certain  number  of 
kernels  of  raw  and  parched  rice,  with  scented 
powders,  and  causes  one  of  the  sons,  or  if  there 
be  no  son,  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased,  to 
pound  them,  while  he,  the  priest,  reads  a  work 
which  prescribes  the  rites  and  ceremonies  adapts 
ed  to  the  occasion. 

While  these  ceremonies  are  in  progress,  the 
family  servants  (a  class  of  people  of  the  Covia 
caste,  who  were  formerly,  up  to.  1826,  slaves) 
rub  the  head  of  the  corpse  with  rape-seed-oil, 
the  juice  of  tl^e  lime,  and  the  pomace  *  of  the 
olive  (Cassia  longifolia)  fruit,  and  also  bathe  the 
body  with  the  water  in  the  koompunUf  before 
referred  to.  While  the  body  is  being  bathed, 
and  other  preparations  are  going  on,  the  female 
friends  of  the  deceased  bemoan  their  loss  by 
singing,  in  dolorous  tones>  mourning  songs, 
which  describe  the  worth  of  the  departed.  They 
also  beat  their  breasts  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  howl  and  cry  in  a  loud  and  most 
pathetic  manner. 

After  the  bathing  is  ever,  the  Covins  place 
the  corpse  on  a  rough  sort  of  cot,  or  couch,  in 
front  of  the  consecrated  fire  before  mentioned, 
and  mb  sacred  ashes  all  over  the  body.  On  the 
forehead  of  the  corpse  a  round  spot  is  made 
with  a  paste  of  sandal  wood-powder.  They  put, 
at  the  same  time,  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse 
•  mixture  of  betel,  areca  nut,  a  little  lime,  a  piece 
of  tobacco,  and  some  spices,  if  they  can  be  had. 

After  all  these  preliminaries  are  gone  through, 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  call  the  tom-tom 
beaters,  the  washerman,  barber,  and  black- 
smith, and  give  them  each  a  piece  of  new  cloth, 
having  a  ptce  (a  small  copper  coin)  tied  in  at 
the  corner.  These  cloths  they  are  required  to 
wear  around  their  heads.  After  this,  the  Co- 
mas place  the  corpse  on  a  bier,  decorated  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  and  taste — sometimes 
quite  beautifully,  with  flowers,  ornamental  pa- 


*  This  pomace  of  ths  olive-fruit  is  universally  used  by 
the  Tamil  people ;  when  bathing  they  rub  it  upon  their 
bodies  to  aid  in  the  work  of  cleansing  and  purifying. 
Those  in  the  Western  world  can  harjdiy  undersUnd  what 
a  matter  is  made  of  bathing  by  the  Orientals ;  they  often 
take  the  best  part  of  a  whole  day  for  the  businosa. 


pers,  &c.,  and  then  bear  the  same  to  the  bom- 
ing-place  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied  by 
the  before-mentioned  persons,  including  the 
carpenter  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
While  thufr  proceeding  to  the  ehooriu  kardu,  the 
washermen  spread  clean  cloths  on  the  groond, 
so  that  all  who  attend  the  funeral  may  walk 
over  them,  and  the  barter  carries  with  him  the 
firebrand  taken  from  the  consecrated  fire ;  the 
Covia  women  &n  the  corpse,  while  Naiata  wo> 
men  blow  in  the  mouths  of  earthen  vMsela, 
making  a  hollow,  slightly  musical  sound.  After 
they  all  reach  the  burning-place,  the  eldest  son, 
or,  if  there  be  no  son,  a  near  relative,  cleanly 
shaved  and  newly  bathed,  approachea  the  pilev 
attended  by  the  barber,  who  carries  in  his  hand 
a  new  earthen  vessel  filled  with  water.  After 
the  body  is  placed  on  the  pile,  with  the  head 
toward  the  south,  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends  put  rice  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse 
one  after  the  other,  according  to  their  respect- 
ive ages,  letting  &11  at  the  same  time  near  the 
face  a  small  copper  coin,  which  is  picked  up  by 
the  tom-tom  beaters,  and  is  one  of  their  perquis- 
ites. When  this  is  done,  the  son  of  the  depart- 
ed takes  the  vessel  from  the  hand  of  the  barber, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  the  same  person, 
who  has  a  knife  in  hia  hand,  they  both  walk 
round  the  pile  three  times,  when  the  baitwr 
cracks  the  vessel,  and  the  son  lets  it  fiUl  on  the 
ground.  Immediately  he  kindles  the  fiinerml  * 
pile,  and  his  friends  hurry  him  home,  not  al^ 
lowing  him  to  linger  or  look  at  the  work  of  the 
flames.  A  few  persons  only  remain  to  see  that 
the  corpse  is  wholly  consumed,  while  all  the 
others  return  home  and  bathe  themselves. 

After  three  days,  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
call  their  guruj  and  repair  with  him  to  the  , 
buming'place,  where  they  gather  the  ashes  t^ 
the  corpse,  and  put  them  in  a  new  earthen  ves- 
sel, which  they  throw  into  the  sea  or  river, 
thereby  hoping  that  the  soul  of  the  departed 
will  be  carried  to  heavto.  This  is  to  be  done 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  with  certain 
ceremonies ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  t£e  friends 
invite  all  the  relatives  and  the  servants  and 
their  families,  and  entertain  them  hospitably. 
Again,  on  the  eighth  day,  they  procure  many 
kinds  of  food  which  the  deceased  used  to  eat 
when  alive,  and  set  them  in  the  place  where  he 
usually  took  his  food,  thinking  that  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  will  come  and  refresh  itself 
At  the  same  time  the  females  cry  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  make  many  lamentaticms  for  the  dead. 
'It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  one  of  these 
mouming<»women  stop  crying,  all  immediately 
stop,  from  the  superstitious  notion,  that  if  a 
part  continue  wailing  after  the  others  have 
ceased,  there  will  very  soon  be  another  death 
in  the  &mily.  On  the  thirtieth  day,  the  last 
ceremony  called  untheyirtUt  is  to  be  performed 
near  the  sea  or  some  body  of  water.  Until  this 
is  performed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  will  be  in  charge  of  Vidavan,  an 
inferior  god,  to  whom  the  principal  oflferings 
are  made  on  this  occasion.     The  articles  re- 
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quired  for  thig  last  ceremony  are  fifteen,  and 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  ceremony,  before 
described,  of  preparing  the  body  for  burning; 
but  the  fee  allotted  to  the  guru  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  respectability  and  wealth  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  varies  from  two  dollars  to  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  even  more.  The  guru  who  performs 
this  ceremony  is  usually  carried  in  a  palanquin 
to  the  sea-shore,  river,  or  tank,  where  untheyr 
irtU  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  matter  is  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  of  show  and  display. 
A  punthul  or  shed  is  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  ffuru  and  the  company  while  per- 
forming this  last  rite. 

The  ceremony  is  very  much  like  the  one  be- 
fore described  of  the  six>foot  square  figure  and 
it«  accompaniments,  only  that  this  is  still  long- 
er «nd  more  wearisome.  The  Hindus  suppose 
that  if  the  ceremony  of  the  untkeyirlle  is  not 
performed  the  soul  of  the  departed  will  be  wan- 
deqng  about  here  and  there,  and  will  fail  of 
heaven,  or  the  desired  end  of  transmigration 
and  appearing  in  a  higher  degree  of  being.  If 
the  eldest  son,  whuse  duty  it  is  tu  cause  the 
performance  of  the  rites,  fails  to  do  it,  he  is 
supposed  to  render  himself  liable  to  the  certain 
curse  of  the  gods. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  in  connection 
with  nearly  all  these  ceremonies,  there  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  gesticulation  and  muttering  of 
prayers  on  the  part  of  the  guru,  and  of  prostra- 
tion and  various  kinds  of  superstitious  move- 
ments of  the  hands,  ^c,  on  the  part  of  the  rela* 
tives.  Who,  in  view  of  this  account  of  the  vain 
ceremonies  and  superstitious  notions,  in  bond- 
age to  which  immense  numbers  of  the  human 
race  are  held,  would  not  rejoice  in  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  civilization,  light,  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  earth  t  And  who  would  not  be 
willing  to  use  the  power  of  his  example,  influ- 
ence, wealth,  and  prayers,  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion  and  salvation  through 
a  crucified  Savior,  which  destroys  such  igno- 
rance, and  puts  an  end  to  such  absurd  and 
ridiculous  vanities  i 


TOILET-TALK. 

THERE  are  certain  moralists  in  the  world, 
who  labor  under,  the  impression  thkt  it  is 
no  matter  what  people  wear,  or  how  thef  put 
on  their  apparel.  Such  people  cover  themselves 
up  —they  do  not  dress.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
mind  is  more  important  than  the  body,  the 
jewel  than  the  setting ;  and  yet  the  virtue  of 
the  one  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  other  is  en- 
hanced by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  present- 
ed to  the  senses.  Let  a  woman  have  every  vir- 
tue under  the  sun,  if  she  is  slatternly,  or  even 
inappropriate  in  her  dress,-  her  merits  will  be 
more  than  half  obscured.  If,  being  young,  she 
is  dowdy  or  untidy — or,  being  old,  fantastic, 
or  slovenly,  her  mental  qualifications  stand  a 
chance  of  being  passed  over  with  indifiference 
or  disgust. 

We  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  efifect  of  pure 
%iid  delicate  costume  on  the  ruder  sex.    A  fam- 


ily of  brothers  and  sisters,  with,  it  may  be,  a 
cousin,  or  a  visiter  here  and  there,  assemble 
round  the  early  meal.  The  ladies  have  com- 
plexions fresh  from  plentiful  morning  ablutions, 
hair  carefully  parted  and  braided,  or  floating  in 
silky  curls  ;  the  plain  well-fitting  dark  dress  of 
winter,  or  the  still  more  attractive  small-pat- 
terned floating  muslin  of  a  warmer  season, 
the  delicately  embroidered  collar  and  cufl*s ; 
the  suspicion  of  black  velvet,  that,  encircling* 
the  throat,  just  suggests  its  shape,  and  breaks 
the  line.  Some  hand  of  taste  has  been  at  work 
on  other  matters,  as  well  as  self-adornment: 
taste  is  seldom  a  solitary  gift,  evidenced  in  one 
department  only.  Look  at  those  sweet  violets^ 
on  the  table,  low-lying  among  moss ;  or  those 
primroses,  almost  hidden  in  their  own  leaves, 
not  mixed  up  and  dressed  with  gaudier  flowers. 
The  father  of  that  family  carries  to  his  dusty 
counting-house,  bis  toilsome  or  anxious  dai^ 
business,  a  sense  of  happiness  and  refinement 
— not  one  of  those  scents  is  lost.  Cheerfully 
will  he  labor,  that  his  home  may  be  preserved 
inviolate,  that  not  one  of  those  bright  precioo# 
heads  may  ever  know  change  or  privation.  And 
those  young  men — will  they  ever  dare  approach 
such  a  sanctuary  with  fumes  of  tobacco  or  beer^ 
Will  they  not  turn  with  disgust  from  persons 
and  places  less  pure  and  pleasant  than  those  of 
their  own  home  1 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  are  at  all 
aware  is  dress  indicative  of  character.  Will 
Honeycomb  says  he  can  tell  the  humor  of  a 
woman  by  the  color  of  her  hood.  And  not  only 
do  we  read 

**The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire*' 
aright,  but  all  the  finer  gradations  of  propriety 
and  elegance.  Fortunately  an  attractive  exte- 
rior is  not  dependent  on  wealth,  an  adequate 
consideration  of  place  and  circumstances  being 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  dressing  well.  The 
portly  dame  who  waddles  along  the  street  stiflT 
with  satin,  crowned  with  feathers,  glaring  with 
ermine  ;  and  the  strong-minded  individual  who 
pays  her  morning-calls  in  clamping  shoes,  dusty 
bonnet,  and  dismal  gown,  depositing  her  cotton 
umbrella  in  the  hall,  are  both  out  of  place.  The 
former  should  be  hidden  in  a  carriage  ;  the  lat- 
ter, walking  in  the  country,  paying  for  her  laM 
week's  butter  and  eggs.  And  yet  there  are  cii^ 
cumstances  in  which  wealth  stands  beside  the 
toilet  with  ameliorating  grace.  The  diflident 
lady,  who  feels  that  she  has  no  taste  or  expe- 
rience herself,  but  who  can  enter  the  sanctum 
of  a  real  artiste,  and  say:  "Behold  me — my 
eyes,  hair,  stature,  position ;  dress  me !"  will, 
probably,  in  the  end,  have  a  relieved  mind  as 
well  as  pocket. 

No  woman  can  dress  well  who  does  not  con> 
^ider  her  own  station,  her  own  points,  and  her 
own  age.  Her  first  study  should  be  the  be- 
coming ;  her  second,  the  good ;  her  third,  the 
fashionable ; — in  uniting  in  one  happy  union 
these  great  principles  consists  the  real  art  of 
pjeasing  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye,  impress- 
ing the  judgment  and  the  feelings. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NOTHING  ha«  occurred  during  the  rponUi  in  the 
political  woild  to  break  the  usual  monotony  of 
the  summer  season.  The  most  marked  event  has 
been  perhaps  the  rapid  visit  of  the  President  and  sev- 
eral members  of  his  Cabinet  to  the  city  of  New  York; 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  Pres- 
ident was  greeted  by  large  popular  demonstrations  at 
the  various  points  along  the  route,  and  had  a  public 
official  reception  in  the  city.  He  made  speeches  in 
reply  to  the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him. 
The  ceremonies  at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
#ere  interesting.  Prayer  was  read  by  Bishop  Wain- 
wright-^an  address  was  made  by  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, Esq.,  President  of  ;the  Association,  to  which 
a  brief  response  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Sutes.  On  the  16th,  a  grand  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  Directors  to  their  distinguished 
guests,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  present,  as 
well  as  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  others.  The  Ex- 
hibition has  continued  open  to  the  public  since  that 
day ;  the  tittendance  has  been  very  respectable,  the 
daily  receipts  averaging  about  $1500. 

An  Americaii  named  Walter  M.  Gibson  has  re- 
cently retumgl  to  the  United  States,  having  escaped 
from  the  prisons  of  the  Dutch  authorities  of  the  island 
of  Java,  where  he  has  been  confined  for  nearly  a 
year,  upon  charges  of  seeking  to  excite  the  natives 
against  the  Dutch  rule.  Mr.  Gibson  went  to  the  East 
Indies  some  two  years  since,  in  the  schooner  Flirty 
which  he  had  purchased  and  fitted  out  for  an  adven- 
ture. Upon  his  first  anival  he  was  kindly  received, 
and  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities ;  but  his  progress  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  native  princes,  and  in  acquiring 
their  confidence,  awakened  distrust,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested ahd  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  repeatedly 
acquitted  by  the  local  courts,  but  was  always  re- 
arrested by  warrant  of  the  supreme  authorities,  as  a 
person  whose  presence  was  considered  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  country.  He  at  length  made  his 
enchpe  in  disguise  from  the  prison,  got  on  board  an 
American  clipper,  and  reached  New  York  on  the 

26lh  of  July. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 

semi-monthly  line  of  mail  steamers  between  Bremen 
and  New  York. — General  Almonte,  the  new  Mex- 
ican Minister,  has  reached  Washington,  and  present- 
ed his  credentials.  In  his  address  to  the  President, 
he  gave  assurances  of  the  earnest  desire  of  Mexico 
to  cultivate  the  most  peaceful  relations  with  the 
United  States,  as  essential  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  both  countries  ;  and  of  her 
determination  to  omit  no  exertions  which  may  be 
deemed  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  to  accomplish  that  object.  The 
President  reciprocated  those  good  wishes,  and  wel- 
comed the  new  Ministei'to  the  capital. 

The  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  assem- 
bled to  frrme  a  new  Constitution  for  the  Stute,  ad- 
journed on  the  Ist  of  August.  The  new  Constitution 
contains  many  important  changes.  Senators  are 
hereafter  to  be  chosen  in  forty  single  districts  by  a 
plurality  of  votes.    The  Executive  Councilors  are 


to  be  elected  by  the. people,  one  member  from  each 
of  eight  districts,  each  district  to  be  composed  of  five 
Senatorial  districts.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  consist  of  407  members,  elected  annually.  TLe 
principal  State  officers,  Secretary  of  State,  Treas- 
urer, Auditor,  and  Attorney  General  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.  Judges  of  the  Supreme,  Judicial,  and 
other  courts»  are  to  hold  office  for  ten  years,  instead 
of  during  good  behavior.  The  right  of  suffrage  b 
opened  to  every  male  citizen  twenty -one  years  of  age 
and  upward,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
one  year,  and  of  the  town  where  he  claims  the  right 
to  vote  six  months.  *  The  sense  of  the  people  on  tlw> 
expediency  of  a  Convention  for  a  new  revision  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  taken  in  1872,  and  in  every 
twentieth  year  thereafter.  Other  propositions  were 
adopted  relating  to  the  writ  of  HaJbe^  Corptu^  mak- 
ing jurors  judges  of  the  law  in  criminal  cases,  giring 
to  State  creditors  the  right  to  recover  their  elaims  by 
suit,  abolishing  imprisonment  fordebiexcept  incases 
of  fraud,  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  school 
moneys  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  ex 
clusively  of  its  own  schools,  prohibiting  the  creation 
of  corporations  by  special  acts  when  unnecessary,  axul 
requiring  the  adoption,  in  all  banks  to  be  hereafter 
established,  of  the  system  which  has  been  introduced 
in  New  York. 

The  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft  Haven, 
in  1620,  was  celebrtfed  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
event,  August  1st,  it  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  intereat- 
ing  and  appropriate  public  ceremonies.  A  very  large 
concourse  was  in  attendance,  and  over  two  thousand 
people  sat  down  to  the  dinner  which  had  been  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Richard  Warren  presided,  and  speeches 
were  made  by  a  number  of  distinguished  gu»ts» 
among  whom  were  Governor  Clifford  and  Senators 
Everett,  Sumner,  and  John  P.  Hale. A  very  elo- 
quent eulogy  upon  Mr.  Webster  was  pronounced  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  the  27th  of  July,  by  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  in  connection  with  the  exercises  of  Dart- 
month  College,  at  which  Mr.  Webster  was  gradu- 
ated. It  gave  a  general  summary  of  his  public  and 
professional  life,  with  an  analysis  of  his  character. 
^The  animal  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  ef  Science  was  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  continued 
for  a  fveek.  Papers  upon  scientific  subjects  were 
read  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  the  discua 
sions  were  unusually  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  the 
city  of  Washington. 

From  California  we  have  news  to  the  1 6th  of  July. 
The  grain  harvests  were  coming  in  well,  the  crops 
being  very  abundant.  The  town  of  Shasta  had  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  village  of 
Rough-and-Ready  had  also  been  swept  by  a  disas- 
trous conflagration.  The  mines  continued  to  3rield 
abundantly,  and  operations  of  all  kinds  in  connec- 
tion with  them  were  conducted  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. Political  affairs  were  exciting  a  good  deal  oi 
attention.  The  Democrats  have  nominated  Governor 
Bigler  for  re-election.  The  Whigs  have  nominatecl 
Wm.  Waldo.  A  State  Convention  has  been  held, 
called  by  the  Whigs,  but'  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
mote reform  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Stst« 
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Oovenunent.  It  ia  thought  that  the  manifold  abusea 
which  hare  been  practiced  will  give  the  movement  a 
good  deal  of  strength.  The  new  membera  of  the 
Land  Commiaaion  met  on  the  8th.  Diaastroua  firea 
had  occurred  in  the  towns  of  Ophir  and  French  Cor- 
ral. The  attempt  to  esUblish  steam  navigation  on 
the  Colorado  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  losa 
of  the  steamer  employed.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  river  ia  navigable  for  forty  or  fifty  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Anthracite  coal  has  been  discov- 
ered in  tie  neighborhood  of  ShasU.  The  papers 
abound  in  reports  of  murders,  thefts,  and  accidenta. 

From  Oregon  there  ia  little  news.  Governor  Lane 
has  been  elected  delegate  to  Congress  by  a  large 
majority.  Cropa  promise  well  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. There  are  four  steamers  building,  and  nine 
running,  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers. 
New  coal  discoveries  are  reported  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Columbia  River ;  and  gold  is  said  to 
have  been  found  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Santiano.  The  mines  in  Southern  Oregon  are 
doing  well. 

From  Waahingtem  Territory  and  Puget*s  Sound 
we  have  news  to  June  18.  Emigration  to  that  aec- 
tion  was  largely  increasing,  and  indications  were 
evident  of  steady  and  rapid  improvement.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  claim  a  large  extent  of  territory 
upon  the  sea-coast,  which  gives  rise  to  considerable 
uneasiness,  and  calls  for  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

From  the  Sandwich  Itlandt  our  intelligence  ia  to 
June  11th.  Drafts  drawn  by  ships  belonging  to  the 
American  whaling  fleet,  touching  at  Honolulu  und 
Lahaina  during  the  last  season,  amounted  to  $300,- 
000.  Reports  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
repreaent  the  farming  interests  as  recovering  from 
their  depression.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
culture  of  sugar,  and  the  crop  for  the  coming  year 
promises  to  be  twice  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 
The  small-pox  was  raging  frightftilly  at  Honolulu. 
The  King  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  <mi  the  15th  of  June.— In  the 
Society  hUmd*  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  on  the 
17th  of  April,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
MEXICO. 

Intelligence  from  Mexico  to  the  22d  of  July,  re- 
presents affairs  as  tending  steadily  toward  arbitrary 
'  rule.  Santa  Anna  seems  to  retain  his  popularity  as 
yet,  and  avails  himself  of  it  in  laws  for  the  more  rig- 
orous government  of  the  country.  Rumors  had  been 
widely  circulated  of  an  intention  on  hia  part  to 
form  A  close  alliance  between  Spain  and  Mexico, 
restoring  the  latter  country,  in  fact,  to  its  ancient 
condition  of  colonial  dependence  upon  thf  former. 
The  project  is  openly  advocated  by  the  Univereali 
which  is  the  conservative  o^an,  but  is  warmly  op- 
posed by  the  liberal  papers.  Indications  daily  ap- 
pear of  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State ;  a 
commission  has  been  named  for  drawing  up  rules 
permitting  and  regulating  the  return  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  penalty  of  death  has  been  established  against 
defaulters  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  deftttud- 
ers  of  the  revenue.  An  order  has  been  issued  abol- 
isliing  all  crosses  and  decorations  conferred  for 
services  during  civil  war,  and  permitting  only  such 
as  have  been  conferred  by  foreign  powers  or  in  serv- 
ice of  Mexicb  during  a  foreign  war.  The  reason 
assigned  is  a  desire  to  efface  all  recollectioa  of  the 
political  struggles  that  have  destroyed  the  country. 
— ^The  ravages  of  the  Indians  still  continue  in  the 
States  of  Durango  and  Zacatecas,  and  the  lands 
were  being  rapidly  deserted.  In  the  latter  state  a 
iCeneral  enlistment  of  all  males  between  sixteei)  and 


fifty  years  of  age  has  been  ordered,  af  it  is  said  the 
army  is  not  yet  sufficiently  organised  to  undertake 
the  defense  of  the  country.  The  Count  Raoussc^t 
de  Boulbon,  whose  invasion  of  Sonora  some  months 
since  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  has  reached 
Mexico,  and  been  introduced  to  the  President.—' — 
An  immense  army  of  grasshoppers — three  leagues 
long  and  half  a  league  broad--has  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  northern  confines  of  Guatemala,  and 
extended  into  Mexico  as  far  as  Oajaca.  It  travels 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day,  and  has  already 
traversed  one  hundved  and  fifty  leaguea  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  devours  the  indigo  and  com,  not  having  yet 

injured  the  sugar  cane. ^The  Mexican  papers 

generally  treat  the  seisure  by  the  American  forces 
of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  as  a  flagrant  insult,  perpetrated 
for  the  purpose  of  provoking  renewed  hostilities. 
The  chief  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission 
has  published  a  work  upon  the  subject,  urging  the 
perfect  and  indefeasible  right  of  Mexico  ta  the 
valley. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Intelligence  from  Venezuela  to  the  27th  of  July 
represents  the  insurgents  as  having  suffered  disas- 
trous defeat  in  the  Baul  and  Pao.  The  ^tion  took 
place  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  the  government  troops 
under  General  Silva,  completely  routed  the  opposing 
forces,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 
An  oflicial  proclamation  announcing  the  result,  states 
that  the  war  is  nearly  at  an  end,  as  vigorous  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  pursue  the  rebels  in  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.  A  decree  has  been  issued  au- 
thorising the  capture  and  destruction  as  pirates  of 

any  of  the  insurgents  who  may  escape  to  sea. 

From  Peru  we  learn  that  affairs  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  war  with  Bolivia.  Peru  ha^ 
hitherto  mainly  confined  her  operations  to  the  pro- 
motion of  civil  dissensions  in  Bolivia ;  but  she  has 
now  committed  sundry  overt  acts  of  hostility,  which 
have  been  retaliated  by  the  other  side.  The  first 
was  the  seizure  of  sundry  articles  of  commerce 
stored  in  Africa  and  belonging  to  Bolivi)Ei,  and  the 
decree  of  Peru  levying  40  per  cent,  transit  duty  on 
all  merchandise  passing  through  that  country  for 
Bolivia.  Next  came  the  seizure  by  Peru  of  the  port 
of  Cobija,  thus  cutting  off  all  oonmninication  between 
Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  place  was  va- 
cated by  the  Bolivian  forces  as  soon  as  the  Peruvian 
ships  appeared  in  the  harbor.  General  Belzu  has 
issued  orders  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  de- 
claring an  absolute  interdict  on  all  commercial  traf- 
fic between  the  two  countries,  and  ordering  all  goods 
m  transitu  to  be  seized.  All  citizens  of  Bolivia  are 
prohibited  ftom  passing  out  of  their  own  territory. 
The  meeting  of  the  Bolivian  Congress  has  been 
postponed. From  CkiU  there  is  no  news  of  inter- 
est. Schools  of  industry  are  being  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  institutiop  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  opened 
at  Santiago,  h  is  stated  that  the  Government  has 
acquired  the  astronomical  observatory  lately  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  Scientific  Corps  in  that 
city. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Public  attention  in  England  during  the  month  has 
been  mainly  occupied  with  the  politics  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  progress  of  the  difficulty  between  the 
Russian  Czar  and  the  Porte,  has  been  watched  with 
great  anxiety  by  the  commercial  interests,  though  a 
very  strong  f(^eling  exists  among  the  people  of  En- 
gland adverse  to  the  |)retensions  of  Russia,  which 
are  felt  to  be  indicative  of  meditated  encroachments 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.    The 
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course  of  the  Goveraineiit  has  been  marked  by  ex> 
oessire  prudence,  and  is  clearly  governed  by  a  pre- 
dominant desirv)  for  the  preservation  of  pence.  The 
deoates  in  Parliament  have  had  but  liule  interest 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  both  Houses  to 
elicit  from  Ministers  information  as  to  the  steps 
tak^n  by.  Government  to  sustain  the  Porte,  but  they 
have  not  been  successful.  The  Ministry  had  gener- 
ally been  content  with  declaring  that  the  negotiations 
were  still  in  progress,  that  France  and  England  were 
acting  in  close  conjunction,  and  that  both  powers 
were  determined  to  maintain  th^  faith  of  treaties, 
and  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  peace  of  Europe. 
In  the  latest  discussion  of  the  subject.  Lord  John 
Russell  stated  that  so  far  from  having  been  brought 
to  a  close,  the  negotiations  hud  but  just  begun  at  St. 
Petersbui^,  and  considering  the  time  required  for 
eommunicating  between  that  ci^  and  Constantinople 
it  would  not  be  deemed  surprising  that  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  In 
the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Lyndhurst  characterised 
the  circular  letter  of  Count  Nesselrode,  of  which 
notice  is  made  in  another  part  of  this  Record,  as 
'*  one  of  the  most  fallacious,  one  of  the  most  illogical, 
and  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  insulting  docu- 
ment5  of  thpt  descnption  it  had  ever  ocen  hid  mis- 
fortune to  read." The  Government  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
been  largely  discussed,  and  Mr.  Macaulayhas  made 
one  of  his  splendid  speeches  in  its  support.  It  has 
passed  its  second  reading.  The  other  subjects  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  have  not 
been  of  general  interest  or  importance.  Several 
measures  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  been  brought  forward,  one  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  who 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  labor  in  factories  to  ten  hours.  Lord 
Shaflesbury  has  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  mendicancy.  He  estimates  the 
number  of  children  annually  turned  out  by  their  pa- 
rents as  mendicants  and  vagrants,  at  3000,  and  the 
total  number  in  London  who  obtain  a. living  by  thiev- 
ing as  6000.  He  proposes  to  give  the  children  right 
of  education  in  the  Union  Schools,  adding  a  claim 

upon  the  parents  for  their  support Thi6  Law 

Amendment  Society,  at  one  of  its  recent  sittings, 
was  addressed  very  ably  by  its  President,  Lord 
Brougham,  upon  the'history  of  the  legal  reform  thus 
far  effected,  and  in  earnest  advocacy  of  further  pro- 
gress. Justice  Parker,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  present,  and  being  called 
upon  to  do  so,  spoke  in  Iiigh  praise  of  the  practical 
effect  of  the  legal  reforms  recently  introduced  in 
New  York,  especially  of  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity. 

The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  indicate  a 

large  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  : 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  over  seven  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  the  exports  over  last  year.  The  increase 
in  the  imports  find  in  goods  taken  for  home  consump- 
tion, food,  raw  materials,  luxuries,  &c.,  shows  the 
same  activity  in  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
CONTINENTAL. 
No  events  of  importance  have  occurred  in  France. 
M.  de  Pcrsigny  recently  had  an  interview  >iAh  the 
editors  of  Paris,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  Government  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  action  as  rapidly  as  the  public  safety  would 

permit. An  attempt  was  made  to. assassinate  the 

Emperor,  while  attending  the  opening  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  on  the  4th  of  July.  Three  persons  had 
stationed  themselves  near  the  door  at  which  he  would 
•nter,  and  when  ordered  to  withdraw,  refused  to  do 


so.  Ten  or  fifteen  others  came  up  and  rescued  thoa 
from  the  police,  but  were  themselves  surrouiuied  and 
captured  It  is  said  that  all  were  found  to  be  armed. 
The  affair  was  kept  as  private  as  possible,  bat  it 
became  generally  known,  and  created  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness.  It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  has 
given  up  his  intended  visit  to  the  Pyrenees ;  secret 
societies  are  said  to  exist  throughout  the  south,  ss 
that  it  is  feared  his  life  would  not  be  safe  on  sock 
an  excursion. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna  the 
last  of  June  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  had  important  bearings  between  Austrin  aqd  the 
United  States.  A  Hungarian  named  Kosta  had  beea 
forcibly  seized  while  in  a  cafe,  and  taken  on  board 
an  Austrian  brig-of-war,  and  orders  had  been  issued 
by  the  Austrian  consul  to  carry  him  away  on  the 
29th.  Captain  Ingraham  being  in  port  with  the  U.  S. 
sloop-of-war  St.  Louis,  learning  that  Kosta  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  becoming  an  Amencan  citi' 
zen,  and  that  he  had  an  American  passport,  on  the 
28th  sent  in  his  protest  against  his  being  carried  awsy 
until  the  facts  could  be  ascertained ;  and  on  the  next 
day  brought  the  guns  of  his  vessel  to  bear  upon  the 
Austrian  brig  where  he  was  confined.  Letters  fron 
Mr.  J.  P.  3rowii,  U.  S.  Chai(s^  at  ConstantinotNe, 
arrived,  stating  that  Kosta  was  entitled  to  Aroericaa 
protection ;  and  Captain  Ingraham  obtained  from  the 
Austhans  a  delay  until  the  2d  of  July,  Snd  then  went 
on  board  the  brig  with  the  consul.  Kosta  then  de- 
manded American  protection,  and  Captain  Ingraham 
told  him  he  should  have  it.  The  Captain  then  tent 
word  to  the  Austrian  that  Kosta  must  be  released 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Both  ships  dies 
cleared  for  action,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  the 
affair  would  be  decided  by  force.  Fortunately  u 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  Austrian  and  Amen- 
can corwuls,  by  which  it  was  i^reed  that  Kosta  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  French  consul  who  consented 
to  take  charge  of  him  until  his  claim  to  protection 
should  be  decided  by  the  two  Governments.  Mr. 
Brown,  Charge  at  Constantinople,  meantime  wrote 
to  Baron  Bruck,  the  Austrian  embassador,  desiring 
him  to  interfere  to  secure  his  release  ;  but  the  Baton 
rebuked  Mr.  Brown  for  interfering  in  the  affair,  at 
Kosta  was  an  Austrian  subject,  and  liable  therefore 
to  be  seized  by  Uie  Austrian  authorities  while  on 
Turkish  territory.  Kosta  had  been  in  the  suite  of 
Kossuth,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  at  once 
executed  if  he  had  been  taken  to  Vierma.  The  spir- 
ited conduct  of  Captain  Ingraham  in  interposing  for 
his  release,  excited  great  enthusiasm  in  Smyrna, 
where  the  American  citizens  gave  him  a  splendid 
dinner  on  the  4th  of  July. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  month  has  turned 
upon  the  progress  of  the  difficulty  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  which  still  threatens  to  result  in  war, 
though  no  decisive  steps  have  yet  been  taken,  and 
the  predominant  aspect  is  that  of  peace.  The  Da- 
nubian  provinces  have  been  occupied  by  the  Russian 
troops,  but  negotiations  are  understood  to  be  in  pro- 
gress under  the  direction  of  the  Western  powers, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  prevent  this  step  from  being 
considered  a  casus  belli.  Several  state  papeis,  in- 
dispensable to  a  correct  history  of  the  difficulty,  have 
been  published.  On  the  31st  of  May,  Count  Nessel- 
rode addressed  a  note  to  Redschid  Pasha,  stating 
that  the  Emperor  liad  been  informed  of  his  refussl 
to  enter  into  the  smallest  engagement  with  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  of  a  nature  to  reassure  it  of  the 
protecting  intentions  of  the  Ottoman  Govenunent  with 
regard  to  the  worship  and  orthodox  churches  in  Tor 
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key.  He  forewarns  him  ot  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisLing  in  this  refusal,  uiiges  him  to  represent  to  the 
Sultan  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  bis  conduct, 
and  declares  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  troops  will  re- 
ceive orders  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  not 
to  make  war,  but  to  obtain  material  guarantees,  un- 
til the  Ottoman  Government  will  give  to  Russia  the 
moral  securities  which  she  has  in  vain  demanded 
for  the  last  two  yeahi.  He  closes  by  exhorting  him 
to  sign  the  note  presented  by  Prince  Menschikoff  as 
hb  ultimatum,  without  variation,  and  to  transmit  it 

without  delay  to  the  Prince  at  Odessa. Redschid 

Pasha  replied  to  this  note  by  declaring  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Sultan  to  confirm  by  a  decree  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  inununities  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the.  Greek  Church  ah  antiquot  and  stat- 
ing that  a  firman  had  just  been  issued  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  it  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
dependence and  self-respect  of  Turkey  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  Russia  upon  the  subject,  and  that, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple  impossibili- 
ty. The  intention  of  causing  the  Russian  troops  to 
cross  the  frontiers  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
the  assurances  of  peace  and  of  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  and  was  so  much  opposed  to 
what  mi|iht  be  expected  froK  a  friendly  pcwer  that 
the  Porte  knows  not  how  he  can  accept  it.  If  the 
Emperor  would  but  appreciate  as  it  deserves,  the 
impossibility  for  Turkey  of  entering  into  the  stipula- 
tions required,  the  Porte  would  not  hesitate  to  send 
an  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg  to  re-open  negotia- 
tions there,  and  to  make  some  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  both. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  reply,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
the  Emperor  issued  at  St.  'Petersburg  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  the  defense  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  orthodox  church,  had 
always  been  his  pur]>ose  and  his  duty :  that  the  re- 
cent infringements  of  them  by  the  acts  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte  had  threatened  the  entire  overthrow  of  all 
ancient  discipline;  that  all  efforts  to  restrain  the 
Porte  from  such  acts  had  been  in  vain,  and  that  even 
the  word  of  the  Sultan  had  been  faithlessly  broken ; 
and  that  having  exhausted  all  means  of  conviction, 
and  tried  in  vain  all  the  means  by  which  his  just 
claims  could  be  peaceably  adjusted,  he  had  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  move  his  armies  into  the  prov- 
inces on  the  Danube,  in  order  that  the  Porte  may 
see  to  what  its  stubbornness  may  lead.  He  had  no 
intention,  however,  of  commencing  war,:  he  only 
sought  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  rights.  He  was  even  yet  willing  to  stop  the 
movements  of  the  army,  if  the  Porte  would  bind  it- 
self solemnly  to  respect  the  inviolability  of  the  or- 
thodox church. 

Count  Nesselrode  at  the  same  time  published  in 
the  "  St.  Petersburg  Journal"  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  Russian  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts,  rehears- 
ing the  history  of  the  difficulty,  and  aiming  to  show 
that  the  Emperor  had  demanded  from  the  Porte  no- 
thing more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  he  had 
always  possessed,  and  a  guarantee  that  they  should 
be  observed  in  future.  This  circular  was  dated 
June  11,  and  was  followed  by  another  on  the  20th — 
in  which  it  Lb  stated  that  the  Governments  of  France 
and  England  had  complicated  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  by  sending  their  fieets  to  the  Dardanelles  in 
advance  of  the  action  of  Russia,  thus  placing  the 
Emperor  under  the  weight  of  a  threatening  demon- 
stration. The  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the 
Emperor's  ultimatum,  supported  thus  by  the  armed 
demonstrations  of  the  maritime  powers,  bad  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  impossible  to  modify  the  resolu- 


tions already  made  contmgent  upon  that  act.  The 
Emperor  had,  accordingly,  ordered  a  corps  of  Russian 
troops,  stationed  in  BesMarabia.  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  occupy  the  Danubian  pnncipaiities.  They 
would  enter  not  to  make  war,  but  aS  a  materid 
guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  by  the  Sul- 
tan, and  because  the  action  of  France  and  England 
in  taking  maritime  possession  of  the  waters  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  created  an  additional  reason  for  re- 
establishing the  equilibrium  of  the  reciprocal  situa- 
tions by  taking  a  military  position.  The  occupation 
of  the  principalities  was  not  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent, but  would  cease  whenever  the  Porte  should 
concede  the  demands  of  Russia,  which  looked  not 
at  all  toward  aggrandizement,  but  sought  only  just- 
ice. The  inhabitants  of  the  principalities,  mean- 
time, woul^  suffer  no  new  burdens  from  the  occu- 
pation, as  air  supplies  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
militafy  chest  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  rates  agreed 
upon  beforehand  with  their  Governments.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  conceal  from  itself  the  important 
consequences  which  might  follow  this  step,  if  the 
Turkish  Government  should  compel  it  to  go  further : 
but  it  had  no  alternative  left.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  taken  a  position  which  involved  the  virtual 
abrogation  of  all  existing  treaties,  and  wh'ch  Russia 
could  not  concede.  All  the  excitement  upon  this 
subject  had  proceeded  from  a  pure  misunderstand- 
ing :  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  Russia  enjoyed, 
by  position  and  treaty,  ah  ancient  right  of  watching 
over  the  effectual  protection  of  its  religion  in  the 
East,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  right,  which  it  will 
not  abandon,  is  represented  as  implying  the  preten- 
sion of  a  protectorate,  at  once  religious  and  political, 
the  importance  of  which,  present  and  future,  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  circular  closes  with  an 
earnest  disavowal  of  all  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  to  subvert  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  to 
aggrandize  himself  at  its  expense.  His  fundamental 
principle  was  still,  as  it  had  always  been,  to  msin- 
tain  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  as  long  as  possible — 
because  this  was  the  well-understood  interest  of 
Russia,  already  too  vast  to  need  territorial  exten- 
sion— because  the  Ottoman  Empire  averts  the  shock 
of  rival  powers  which,  if  it  fell,  would  at  once  en- 
counter each  other  over  its  ruins,  and  because  hu- 
man foresight  wearies  itself  in  vain  in  seeking  a 
combination  proper  to  fill  the  void  which  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  great  body  would  leave  in  the  polit- 
ical system^. — Accompanying  the  circular  was  a 
proclamation  from  Prince  Gortschakoff,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Moldaria  and  Wallachia,  announcing 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  their  territories, 
and  exhorting  them  to  remain  quiet  and  obedient  to 
the  laws. 

Sundry  expressions  in  the  circular  of  Count  Nei- 
selrode,  especially  those  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Russia  by  pleading  the 
example  of  France,  eh^cited  a  reply  from  M.  Drouyn" 
de  r  Huys,  the  French  Minister,  who  enters  into  an 
extended  historical  exposition  to  prove  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  attempted  analogy,  and  to 
demonstrate  "the  moderation  which  France  has  al- 
ways shown  in  her  intercourse  with  the  Porte. — Still 
anothe?  reply,  dated  July  15th,  was  issued  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  second  circular  of  Count 
Nesselrode,  in  which  the  pretensions  and  complaints 
of  the  latter  are  examined  and  repelled  with  great 
ability.  M.  de  V  Hujrs  asserts  that  the  finnans  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Sultan  have  removed  every 
possible  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  declares  that  the  agents  of  the  .St.  Petersburg 
cabinet  every  where,  when  those  finnans  were  fint 
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luaed,  congnttulated  themselves  on  the  amicabie 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  He  declares  that  the 
four  powers  have  not  advised  the  Porte  what  course 
to  take  in  this  maAer,  feeling  it  to  be  a  matter  too 
nearly  touching  his  own  honor  to  warrant  advice 
from  any  quarter.  They  have  only  taken  such  a 
line  of  conduct  as  their  treaty  stipulations  required 
for  the  protection  of  their  common  interests.  The 
cause  of  the  original  misunderstanding  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  had  disappeared,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  might  suddenly  arise  at  Constantinople 
was  that  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;  under  such  circumstances  France  and  England 
oould  not  fail  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  degree  of 
influence  to  which  they  were  entitled.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  moreover,  by  threatening  to  occupy  the 
Danubian  principalities  had  taken  the  initiative^  and 
acted  in  direct  violation  of  existing  treaties.  The 
Porte  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regard  that  step  as 
an  act  of  war,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  world 
is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the 
act  of  the  Czar  implies. 

The  Sultan,  on  the  14th  of  July,  published  a  pro- 
test against  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces 
by  the  Russian  troops.  It  is  a  temperate  document, 
and  still  manifests  firmness.  The  Sultan  declares 
his  intention  to  maintain  inviolate  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  Christian  subjects,  but  tays  "  it  is 
evident  the  independence  of  a  sovereign  state  is  at 
an  end,  if  it  does  not  retain  ailiong  its  powers  that 
of  refusing  without  oflense  a  demand  not  authorised 
by  any  existing  treaty,  the  acceptance  of  which  would 
be  superfluous  for  the  object  in  view,  and  both  hu- 
miliating and  injurious  to  the  party  so  declining  it." 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Porte  expresses  its 
astonishment  and  regret  it  the  occupation  of  the 
principalities,  which  are  styled  an  integral  part  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  It  denies  the  right  of  inter- 
ference claimed  by  Russia,  and  refuses  any  further 
l^)ol(^  in  regard  to  the  question  of  religious  privi- 
leges. The  entrance  of  Russia  into  the  provinces 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war :  but  the  Sul- 
tan, anxious  not  to  push  his  rights  to  the  fimhest 
limits,  abstains  from  the  use  of  force,  and  confines 
himself  to  a  formal  protest. 


'Vhe  Russian  armies  under  Prince  Gortscbakoll 
meantime  occupy  the  provinces.  Bucharest  is  nittde 
their  head-quarters  and  80,000  troops  are  encaiiq>ed 
in  its  vicinity,  seventy-two  guns  of  heavy  calibre 
reached  Jassy  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  on  the  saske 
day  the  Russians  crossed  the  £h>ntier  of  Mc>klavia 
at  Foskary  and  entered  Wallachia.  They  hare  abo 
taken  possession  of  Oltenitsa  and  all  other  fortified 
places  on  the  Danube.  It  is  reported  and  generallj 
credited  that  strenuous  efibrts  have  been  made  bj 
the  other  powers  to  prevent  a  war,  and  that  nego- 
tiations have  been  renewed  at  8t  Petenbixrg  in 
such  a  form  as  promises  a  peaceful  termination  of 
the  dispute.  Sundry  discussions  upon  the  subject 
have  been  had  in  the  English  Parliament,  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  ^propriate  head. 
CEINA. 

Additional  intelligence  of  considerable  interest 
has  been  received  concerning  the  progress  and  i^iar- 
licter  of  the  rebellion  in  China.  Sir  G.  Bonhsm  in 
the  British  ship  Hermes  has  visited  Nankia  and 
succeeded  in  holding  interviews  with  several  of  tl» 
insurgent  chiefii.  He  found  Nankin  nearly  in  mixa 
and  the  whole  district  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  cos- 
fusion.  Both  Nankin  and  Chin-kiang-foo  were  in 
possession  of  the  rebels  who  were  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  from  the  south  before  ad- 
vancing to  Pekin.  He  procured  some  very  curious 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  insur^genU 
and  their  objects.  They  have  a  good  translation  of 
the  Bible,  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  vrt 
Christians  of  the  Protestant  form  of  worship.  Tbeir 
chief  is  called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  whom  a  divine 
origin  is  ascribed,  but  who  refuses  to  receive  any  of 
the  titles  hitherto  assumed  by  the  Emperors  of  China, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  due  to  Gold  alone.  Their 
moral  code  is  comprised  in  ten  rules,  which  oo  ex- 
amination proved  to  be  the  ten  commandments. 
They  are.  rigid  in  their  enforcement  of  morality,  and 
are  profoundly  influenced  by  religions  feeling.  Their 
leaders  are  described  as  earnest  practical  Christisns, 
deeply  influenced  by  the  belief  that  God  is  always 
with  them.  This  intelligence,  if  it  shall  prove  re- 
liable, will  give  a  new  and  still  more  interesting 
character  to  this  remarkable  rebeUion. 


f  liitar'0  t'ohk 


ARE  WE  PROGRESSING?  Who  really  doubts 
it  ?  Who  would  even  think  of  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion in  earaesl,  unless  it  be  the  narrow -souled  con- 
servative, the  stifi'-necked  deter  who  can  not  turn 
his  face  from  the  past,  and  to  whom  the  world's  his- 
torical progress  gives  more  trouble  than  ever  the 
earth's  motion  caused  to  the  monks  in  the  days  of 
Copernicus  ?  The  world  is  "  progressing"  in  phy- 
sical knowledge  and  physical  improvement.  That 
no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  call  in  question. 
A  journey  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  fourteen 
hours,  and  soon,  perhaps,  to  be  accomplished  in  ten 
— regulffr  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  in  nine  days — 
California,  the  medium  of  communication  with  the 
old  Asiatic  world — the  news  of  an  arrival  from  Eu- 
rope sent  before  breakfast  to  every  city  in  the  Union 
— legislative  portraits,  historical  pictures,  or  pictures 
of  men  making  history,  fixed  upon  the  canvas  with 
the  speed  of  thought  and  the  accuracy  of  light  itself 
— ^ytogress  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  direction,  no  one 


aenies.  And  "yet  there  are  some  so  stupidly  stub- 
born, o  immovably  fastened  in  certain  moral  and 
theological  dogmas,  that  they  will  still  persist  in 
loubting  the  fact  of  a  moral  and  political  progress 
corresponding  to  this  most  rapid  and  remarkable  ad- 
vance of  the  physical  element. 

It  may  be  a  vain  undertaking,  but  it  is  to  the  re- 
moval, if  possible,  of  such  a  darkened  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  any  of  our  readers,  that  we  would  ad- 
dress ourselves  in  the  present  number  of  our  Editor's 
Table. 

And  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  let  us  in  all 
candor  ask  these  unreasonable  croakers  what  they 
would  really  regard  as  the  truest  signs  or  tests  of  a 
real  moral  and  political  advance  7  They  must  as 
swer,  of  course,  that  such  evidence  would  make  it- 
self apparent,  first,  in  the  individual  character,  and 
then  in  its  efi*ects  upon  the  public  mind  or  sentiment 
of  the  age  or  nation.  Private,  social,  and  political 
virtue  will  all  present  an  intimate  connection.    The 
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statistics  of  crime  will  show  an  erident  diminution, 
or,  as  an  eqoiralent,  there  will  be  a  great  increase 
in  some  kinds  of  virtue,  while  the  public  probity,  or 
the  morals  of  public  men,  in  their  public  capacity, 
will  furnish  a  like  cheering  proof  of  an  onward  and 
upward  progress  in  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  repute. 

And  now  may  we  not  confidently  appeal  to  such 
a  test?  In  regard  to  the  diminution  of  individud 
crime,  s  certain  kind  of  statistical  proof,  we  are 
awfu-e,  might  be  brought  forward  in  seeming  contra- 
diction of  such  a  view.  There  have  lately  been  put 
forth  statements  of  tlie  kind  by  which  the  writers 
would  show,  and  would  even  seem  to  prove,  that  our 
city  of  New  York  is  becoming,  in  this  respect,  a  per* 
feet  Pandemonium — that  murders,  and  burglaries, 
snd  arsons,  are  multiplying  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. A  very  little  thought,  however,  must  con- 
rince  any  candid  and  rational  mind  of  the  fallacy  of 
reasoning  from  such  evidence  as  this.  Admitting  it 
to  possess  some  degree  of  truth,  still  even  its  statist- 
ical value  may  well  be  questioned,  as  presenting  only 
one  aspect  of  society,  while  it  keeps  back  what  might 
not  only  give  relief  to  the  picture,  but  also  turn  the 
balance  strongly  to  the  other  side  of  the  account 
Is  the  number  of  crimes  increesing  among  us  ?  So 
is  our  population.  Do  these  crimes  present  peculiar 
features  ?  So  does  the  progressive  genius  of  the  age. 
The  great  advancement  of  society  in  other  respects 
has  multiplied  temptations.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  is  a  **  transition  period,*'  during 
which,  for  a  time,  the  old  vices  may  run  somewhat 
faster  than  the  new  virtues.  Moreover,  foreigners 
are  pouring  in  upon  us,  who  have  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  said,  too,  that  the  very  virtues 
of  the  age  contribute  somewhat  to  the  same  temporary 
effect,  especially  when  this  is  viewed  in  that  one- 
sided aspect  which  mere  statistical  tables  would 
present.  There  is  so  much  more  tenderness,  so 
much  more  conscientiousness  than  there  used  to  be, 
that  this  very  cause  contributes  somewhat  to  swell 
that  side  of  the  account,  when  thus  statistically 
stated.  The  universal  spirit  of  philanthropy  has  led 
thoughtless  mmds  to  attach  less  value  to  those  nar- 
row individual  privileges  which  law  must  protect  as 
long  as  they  exist,  although  constantly  tempting  the 
weak  to  their  violation.  A  little  farther  advance  in 
the  progress  of  society,  and  this  wiU,  in  a  great 
measure,  disappear.  It  is  the  great  multitude  of  our 
restraining  laws  wliich  occasions  the  most  of  crimes. 
Abolish  these,  and  then,  as  a  very  al)le  writer  of  the 
progressive  school  has  most  convincingly  shown,  you 
have  taken  a  great  step  toward  abolishing  all  trans- 
gression. 

But  taken  at  the  worst,  it  is  only  an  evidence  of 
the  universal  movement.  When  every  thing  else  is 
progressing,  it  would  really  be  wonderful  if  crime 
should  remain  stationary.  But  are  not  our  virtues — 
our  public  and  privste  virtues,  making  a  much  more 
rapid  advance.  That  is  the  real  question,  and  to 
such  a  question  but  one  answer  can  be  given.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  o 
our  numerous  literary  publications,  our  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  newspapers,  the  discourses, 
the  legislative  reports,  the  public  documents  of  every 
kind)  there  never  has  been  an  age  tike  this,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  its  light,  its  truth,  its  philanthropy,  in 
a  word,  its  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  numan  re- 
generation. 1  he  race,  the  good  ol  the  race,  the  pro- 
g.-rss  of  ihe  raet,..  the  m.'lioratiun  of  society,  liie  ele- 
vation of  a  world — these  are  the  great  ends  pro- 


claimed from  every  quarter ;  and  shall  it  I 
to  so  noble  an  aim,  and  invidiously  thit 
way  of  its  fulfillment,  that  there  may  be. 
thinking  man  would  naturally  expect,  si 
crease  of  apparent  wrong-doing  in  connd 
so  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  praiseworl  «  -^  -*nc 
citcment — this   individual   crime,  too,  sometimes  , 
springing  from  the  very  noblest  of  motives,  or  at  the 
worst,  from  a  premature  and  excusable  desire  to 
realize  that  unrestrained  good  of  which  we  are  as 
yet  deprived  by  the  false  and  crime-breeding  struct- 
ure of  society  7 

Our  croaking  conservative  may  present  his  dry 
statistic^  of  individual  crime.  Let  him  feast  on 
such  garbage  if  it  suits  his  raven  taste.  The  nobler 
spirit  would  rather  turn  hii^  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  pure  abstract  benevolence  in  which  this  age  so 
much  abounds.  Let  the  one  spread  before  the  pub- 
lic his  disgusting  detail  of  robberies,  seductions,  and 
murders.  What  is  all  this  in  comparison  with  that 
tender  regard  for  human  life  which  would  abolish 
capital  punishment,  and  turn  our  prisons  into  hos- 
pitals of  mercy,  instead  of  dens  of  vindictive  cruelty. 
What  is  all  this  in  comparison  with  that  extreme 
conscientiousness  which  would  prefer  that  every 
individual  murderer  should  escape,  rather  than  the 
law  should  exhibit  a  vindictive  spirit?  Here  is  the 
error  of  the  mere  statistiod  reasoner.  The  isolated 
cases  of  individual  crime  mi^,  perhaps,  present  some 
appearance  of  numerical  increase.  But  he  fails  to 
set  against  them,  as  he  should,  the  still  greater  in- 
crease of  public  abstract  virtue.  To  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  he  is  utteriy  blinded  by  that  narrow  and 
unphilosophical  prejudice  which  would  lead  him  to 
look  for  the  reformation  of  society  in  the  reformation 
of  individuals,  instead  of  seeing  that  the  latter  can  be 
rationally  expected  only  when  society  has  first  be- 
come what  it  ought  to  be  through  the  progress  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  social  reform.  He  can  not  see,  what 
is  so  self-evident  to  the  disciple  of  a  more  hopeful 
and  earnest  faith,  that  the  elevation  of  our  humanity, 
oAce  accomplished,  will  most  assuredly  lift  up  the 
individual  to  a  corresponding  height  of  virtue.  In 
other  words,  let  man  be  regenerated  and  men  are  re- 
formed as  a  matter  of  course. 

Again — ^this  statistical  estimate  of  progress  is  one- 
sided and  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  the  mere 
outward  act  as  of  more  importance  in  determining 
the  progress,  whether  of  individuals  or  society,  than 
the  inward  sentiment.  Certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  irrational  than  this.  What  is  a  man  aside  from 
his  principles  ?  And  what  else  constitutes  the  true 
character  as  well  as  glory  of  an  age,  than  those  ex- 
pressed sentiments  which  may  be  said  to  ibrm  the 
spirit  of  it*  literature — the  very  inner  life  of  its  mor- 
als and  politics  ?  The  conservative  calumniator  of  his 
own  times  goes  mousing  among  the  records  of  crim- 
inal courts ;  he  drags  to  light  the  dark  statistics  of 
oul"  prisons  :  he  keeps  a  daily  register  of  Uie  gallows ; 
he  gloats  over  the  examples  that  now  and  then  occur 
of  political  corruption.  Why  does  he  not  rather  re- 
fresh his  spirit  with  the  contemplation  of  that  flood 
of  noble  sentiment  which  is  daily  issuing  in  so  many 
streams  from  the  press,  the  newspaper,  the  public 
lecture,  and  the  literary  discourse.  If  the  cases  of 
crime  are  rather  more  numerous  than  could  be 
wished,  can  he  not  see  how  much  virtue  there  is 
constantly  coming  forth  in  books,  what  glowing  ex- 
pressioru  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  are  contin- 
ually proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  our  public  men 
— ^how  the  newspapers  acttially  overflow  with  teal 
for  thd  pubii?  morhls,  ano  with  ihe  mo^t  decisive 
condemnation  of  all  individuals  and  companies  who 
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may  in  any  respect  fail  in  that  rigid  accountability 
la  which  the  press  feels  itself  bound  to  hold  them  I 
Can  there,  indeed,  be  a  greater  evidence  of  a  high 
■tate  of  the  public  morals,  and  of  a  inost  decided 
progress  in  public  virtue,  than  the  fact  that  so  numer- 
oua  a  body  of  men  should  have  so  disinterestedly 
,  appointed  themselves  its  champions,  and  so  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  of  this  responsible  public  guard- 
ianship? 

And  then  again,  what  a  proof  have  we  of  the  same 
great  fact  in  all  our  public  oratory*— in  the  speeches 
that  ring  from  our  legislative  halls,  and  the  eloquence 
that  overflows  from  the  political  caucus  and  the 
stump  ?  How  utterly  unselfish  are  men  becoming : 
how  absorbed  in  devotion  to  the  public  good !  How 
dearly,  how  disinterestedly  do  our  politicians  love 
the  people !  What  heroic  sacrifices  would  they  not 
make  for  their  country  and  their  race !  Even  their 
jealousies,  their  rivalries,  their  hot  political  feuds, 
come  from  the  exuberance  of  this  noble  spirit  of  the 
age.  They  love  the  people  so  much  that  they  can  not 
bear  the  idea  of  having  any  rivals,  or  even  partners 
in  their  affeotiona.  Much  leas  can  they  endure  the 
thought  that  others  should  do  them  wrong.  The  bare 
suspicion  of  such  a  possibility  leads  to  the  most  su- 
perlative exertions  to  prevent  the  success  of  anpther 
combination  of  political  philanthropists  whom  they 
may  regard  as  less  progressive,  or  less  full  of  a  warm 
affection  for  humanity  than  themselves.  It  is  for  this 
most  disinterested  purpose  that  either  party,  when 
triumphant,  take  into  their  possession  all  the  offices, 
and  assume  the  control  of  ail  political  trusts.  It  is 
all  pure  philanthropy ;  and  yet  there  are  men  among 
OS  who  will  still  deny  the  reality  of  a  moral  progress, 
in  the  faoe  of  such  facts  as  these — facts  as  undenia- 
ble as  they  are  honorable  to  pur  humanity.  Such 
men  can  see  nothing  but  figures.  Alt  this  vast 
amount  of  public  virtue  goes  for  nothing  with  them, 
simply  because  it  can  not  be  easily  reduced  to  sta- 
tistical tables,  or  because  the  bilious  soul  of  conserv- 
atism must  ever  suspect  the  purity  of  a  philanthropy 
it  is  utterly  unable  to  comprehend. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  body  politic  at  large  ?  Here, 
if  we  mistake  not,  may  be  found  evidences  of  pro- 
gress which  none  but  the  willfully  blind  would  ever 
think  of  calling  in  question.  Let  us,  then,  briefly 
state  some  of  these  facts  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
that  must„  beyond  all  cavil,  be  viewed  as  furnishing 
such  proof.  All  sober  men,  we  think,  would  agree 
with  us  in  regarding  the  following  characteristics  as 
presenting  undoubted  tests  of  national  advance.  A 
nation  is  making,  or  has  made,  a  true  moral  progress, 
in  which  the  reflective,  the  prospective,  in  a  word, 
thfc  rational,  is  taking  the  place  of  tbe  impulsive,  the 
reckless,  the  animal  nature.  A  nation  is  making  a 
moi-al  progress  which  has  acquireu,  and  calls  into 
exercise,  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it,  such  a 
thing  aa  a  national  conscience.  A  nation  is  making 
a  moral  progress  which  has  so  risen  above  the  in- 
fluence of  cant  or  cant  words,  that  all  things  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  reason,  and  the  great 
question  is  ever,  what  is  right — where  the  public  men, 
insteiid  of  being  ever  confined  to  questions  of  party 
expediency,  or,  in  other  words,  living  by  the  day, 
•end  forth  their  views  to  the  future,  and  test  every 
measure  by  its  remote  bearings  rather  than  its  im- 
mediate effects  upon  a  present  political  contest.  A 
nation  that  is  making  a  true  moral  progress  will  not 
tolerate  plang  of  any  kind,  or  as  representative  of  any 
school  or  party — such,  for  example,  as  the  "  divine 
right  of  kings,*'  or  "  divine  right  of  the  people,"  •*  vox 
populi  vox  Dei,"  "  manifest  destiny,"  "  country,  right 
or  wrong,"  •*  Young  America,"  &c,,  &c.    It  will  not 


tolerate  any  thing  that  is  unmeaning,  and  whidi, 
just  in  proportion  to  its  unmcaningness,  is  htutfiil 
not  only  to  the  moral  purity,  but  the  jntellectaal 
strength  and  elevation  of  the  public  mind.  A  oatua 
that  is  making  a  true  moral  and  political  progress 
will  have  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights,  and  not  only 
to  the  rights  but  to  the  civic  welfare,  of  other  nations. 
It  will,  in  this  sense,  acquire  a  true  natiomal  hmtor, 
and  this  will  pre-eminently  exhibit  itself  in  a  tender 
respect  for  weaker  powers,  especially  sister  repub- 
lics, and  a  more  scrupulous  justice  than  might  be 
deemed  right  in  other  cases  oi  political  intercoorse. 
Corresponding  characteristics  may  be  noted  in  re- 
spect to  internal  questions.  Here  there  will  be  less 
and  less  of  mere  parly  spirit.  In  such  a  nation  men 
will  not  seek  offices,  but  offices  will  seek  thea. 
Public  station  will  be  desired  only  for  the  pobUe 
good,  and  will  ever  be  cheerfully  relinquished  for 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  the  more  congenial 
practice  of  the  private  and.  domestic  virtues.  la 
short,  there  will  be  a  manifest  approach  toward 
the  realization  of  that  golden  age  of  which  Plato 
dreamed,  that  perfect  state  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  the  politician  and  the  philosopher,  so  long 
divorced,  shall  be  united  in  one  inseparable  and  har- 
monious idea. 

Such  is  the  picture.  What  can  the  most  bigoted 
conservative  object  to  it  as  a  delineation  of  a  true 
progress — a  true  moral  progress — a  rational,  a  spirit- 
ual progress  in  distinction  from  a  merely  physical  or 
materiiil  movement  ?  And  now,  again  we  ask,  can 
there  be  a  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  our  own  pres- 
ent age  and  country  ?  There  may  l)e  some  few  points, 
perhaps,  in  which  we  are  not  coming  quite  up  to  the 
ideal— but  will  any  candid  man  deny  that  such  a 
picture  as  we  have  drawn  of  a  true  national  pro- 
gress, brings  strongly  before  the  mind  some  of  the 
leading  traits  of  our  own  moral  and  political  life  ? 
Why  should  the  latter  be  so  strikingly  suggested? 
Why,  in  dwelling  on  each  particularofsuch  a  sketch, 
should  our  own  times,  our  own  men,  our  own  meas- 
ures, come  so  vividly  up  to  the  thoughts,  if  there 
were  no  real  correspoAdence  ?  Is  it  not  a  faet  that 
we  are  becoming  every  year  more  rational,  and  less 
animal  in  our  political  movements  ?  Are  not  all 
public  measures — especially  those  involving  such 
momentous  issues  as  that  of  war  or  peace — determ- 
ined more  by  pure  considerations  of  right,  and  less 
by  unreasoning  cant  and  impulse,  than  in  fonuer 
times  of  the  national  history  ?  Are  not  our  national 
elections  becoming,  at  every  successive  return,  more 
pure,  more  elevated,  more  worthy  of  rational  beings, 
mure  and  more  controlled  by  questions  of  high  rooraJ 
(tearing,  instead  of  mere  pa^ty  expediency?  i>oes 
not  every  Presidential  contest  thus  purify  the  pub- 
tif  minu,  and  tiise  u  to  a  higher  iJeal,  b>  ever  bring- 
ing out  our  ablest  statesmen,  and,  in  this  manner, 
stimulating  all  the  public  virtues  by  the  honors  be- 
stowed on  the  most  valuable  national  services  ? 

Again — is  there  not  every  year  less  and  less  of 
political  corruption  ?  We  mean  not  simply  that  petty 
kind  against  which  some  of  our  statutes  are  aimed. 
Every  Inxly,  of  course,  condemns  the  poor  wretch 
who  sells  the  political  franchise  for  a  dollar  or  a  glass 
of  whisky ;  although  it  might  be  said,  by  way  of 
palliation,  ihat  the  man  who  buys  votes  in  this  man- 
ner pays  for  them  in  what  is  strictly  his  own,  instead 
of  something  belonging  to  the  people,  and  only  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  trust.  So  universal,  how- 
ever, is  the  a})stract  condemnation  of  this,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning  in  the  scale,  even  though, 
from  accidental  causes,  there  may  have  been  lately 
some  apparent  signs  of  its  increase  among  us.     But 
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that  worae  kind  of  political  corruption,  which  con- 
sists in  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  people's  offices 
for  considerations  of  party  support,  or  as  a  reward 
for  party  support  rendered — in  respect  to  this  we 
may  boldly  ask  the  question — Is  it  not  manifestly  on 
the  decline,  and  is  there  not  eridence  that  in  all  this 
me»  of  ail  parties  are  governed  by  a  lofty  patriotism 

I  every  year  becoming  more  pure  and  disinterested  ? 

>  We  know  that  there  arc  some  who  would  deny  i . 
They  compl&in  of  the  proscription,  as  they  choose 
to  call  it,  which  each  and  every  political  party  alike 
practices  toward  its  opponents;  and  this  they  call 
corruption.  They  say  it  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  oath  to  maintain  it 
which  every  officer,  the  appointed  as  weU  as  the  ap- 
pointing, are  solemnly  required  to  take.  They  call 
it  gambling — gambling  of  the  wont  kind — gambling 
with  what  does  not  belong  to  the  gamblers — gambling 
with  the  best  interests  of  twenty-five' millions  of 
people.  So  do  these  croakers  talk ;  such  are  their 
raven  notes.  But  surely  this  is  all  an  uncharitable 
judging  of  other  men's  consciences — a  rash  deciding 
that  selfish  and  party  considerations  prevail  in  place 
of  those  noble  motives  of  patriotism  that  are  avowed, 
and  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  believe  are 
the  true  governing  influences  in  such  transactions. 
How  blind,  too,  are  those  who  make  these  objections, 
how  utterly  insensible  to  the  sublime  moral  spectacle 
which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  these  necessary 
political  transitions.  Every  four  years  and  oftencr, 
new  bands  of  men,  once  redioned  by  thousands,  and 
now,  in  the  course  of  progress,  by  tens  of  thousands, 
are  called  to  take  the  solemn  oath  of  office.  They 
lift  their  hands  to  Heaven,  and  swear  to  support  a 
Constitution,  according  to  whose  spirit,  as  we  all 
know,  offices  are  for  the  public  good  alone,  and  were 
never  intended  for  the  reward  of  party  services. 
And,  of  course,  they  take  the  oath  in  this  spirit.  Of 
course  the  men  who  thus  swear  must  regard  it  as  no 
light  matter.  They  doubtless  ponder  long  and  deeply 
upon  its  meaning.  Thus  viewed — we  repeat  it — 
what  a  sublime  moral  spectacle  does  its  frequent 
repetition  present !  What  a  religious  aspect  must 
it  impart  to  our  national  character  ?  WhM  a  power- 
ful moral  and  devotional  effect  must  it  have  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  take  it,  and  of  all  who  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  solemn  spectacle.  Conservatism  some- 
times has  mucA  to  say  of  the  want  of  the  religious 
element  in  our  political  institutions;  but  how  un- 
founded the  complaint  in  view  of  these  annual  and 
quadrennial  exhibitions  of  official  reverence.  Thus, 
too,  at  each  successive  change  of  administration,  a 
larger  and  still  lancer  body  of  men  are  brought  under 
this  salutary  influence.  Here,  then,  uistead  of  po- 
litical corruption,  we  have,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidencts  of  pix>gress.  Anu  it  is  this  view 
w^  are  bound  to  take — the  view  which  is  most  in 
harmony  with  a  noble  charity,  most  consistent  with 
those  large  profesbions  of  patriotism,  of  philanthropy, 
and  of  all  abstract  virtue  with  which  the  age  so  much 
abounds. 

Other  unmistakable  tests  of  progress  are  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  purity,  dignity,  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  our  public  bodies.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  criterion,  and  to  it  we  would  appeal 
with  the  utmcrat  confidence,  it  furnishes  a  conchi- 
sive  reply  to  all  that  conservatism  has  said,  or  can 
say,  on  this  point.  If  the  nation  has  been  '*pro 
gressing*'  morally,  politically,  and  intellectually,  es- 
pecially will  this  show  itself  in  the  greater  members 
of  the  Ixxly  politic  If  the  age  is  before  any  other 
pge,  its  Presidents,  its  legislators,  its  governors,  its 
judges,  its  lawyers,  will  present  a  corres|ionding  ad- 


vance. Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  thiy,  and  on  it 
we  would  cheerfully  reift  the  whole  question.  A  few 
examples  are  not  enough  for  a  true  induction,  but 
take  a  large  range  of  view,  and  the  general  progress 
becomes  most  manifest.  Let  us  only  look  at  the  list 
of  our  Presidents,  commencing  with  the  feeble  and 
inexperienced  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  following 
it  down  almost  to  our  own  times ;  for  any  comparisbn 
with  present  incumbents  would,  of  course,  be  both 
impolitic  and  unjust.  How  does  it  read — Washing- 
ton, John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor.  Who  would  be  so  hardy  as  to 
deny  the  steady  progress  presented  in  that  list  ?  Of 
the  late  President,  as  well  as  of  the  present  respect- 
able incumbent,  we  say  nothing.  They  are  too  near 
our  own  immediate  times  to  be  correctly  seen.  His- 
tory is  yet  to  show  whether  th«y  are  to  Be  regarded 
as  having  continued  or  reversed  that  ascent — as 
having  turned  back  toward  the  lower  and  feebler 
standard  of  our  first  administrations,  or  as  having 
taken  an  upward  and  an  onward  step  in  that  glorious 
advance  which  so  strikingly  characterizes  the  latter 
half  of  the  scale. 

Like  proofii  may  be  derived  from  othei  and  similar 
sources.  Let  «ny  man  compare  our  Congresses  with 
those  that  assembled  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
How  much  more  dignified  than  the  men  of  those  rude 
days !  How  much  higher,  too,  the  range  of  intel- 
lectuality than  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  times  of  the 
Jeffersons,  the  Madisous,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Ames, 
the  Wirts,  or  even  in  those  later,  and  therefore  more 
advanced  periods,  whose  light  has  but  recently  faded 
with  the  memory  of  a  Calhoun,  a  Clay,  and  a  Web- 
ster. So  rapid  is  the  march  of  progress,  that  even 
those  yet  living,  and  wlio,  only  a  few  years  since, 
were  justly  regarded  as  our  ablest  statesmen,  are  al- 
ready thrown  in  the  back -ground  and  become  anti- 
quated. Where  is  Benton,  and  Van  Buren,  and 
that  ripe  scholar  and  "  fine  old  American  gentleman," 
Lewis  Cass.  In  former  days,  when  great  men  wore 
comparatively  rare,  a  politician  might  keep  himself 
up  and  ahead  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  now  the 
best  of  them  are  run  down  and  run  out  in  five  years. 
They  have  hardly  entered  upon  the  race  before  they 
become  ^*  Old  Fogies  ;**  such  is  the  railroad  spe^ d  of 
Young  America. 

Now  can  any  man  be  so  foolishly  conservative  •• 
still  to  deny  progress,  with  such  facts  before  him  as 
these  ?  If  they  are  not  deemed  enough,  proof  cum- 
ulative and  overflowing  might  be  brought  from  every 
department.  We  might  present  our  present  judicia- 
ries as  comoared  with  thnise  of  whom  the  croakers  are 
ever  croakiiig — the  Kents,  the  Spencers,  the  Van 
N esses  of  former  times.  We  mieht  iiuititute  a  com- 
parison between  our  fn-esent  lawyers  and  the  £m- 
metts,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Williams,  the  Harrisons, 
the  Wells,  the  Van  Vechtens  of  a  past  generation. 
More  especially  might  we  point  to  th  <«t  illustrious 
examples  of  elevated  statesmanship  which  have  been 
lately  exhibited  on  the  floor  of  our  State  Legislature, 
and  boldly  challenge  a  comparison  witn  any  pro- 
ceedings that  ever  took  place  in  the  times  of  ihe 
Jays  and  the  Clintons.  But  above  all,  would  We  be 
willing  to  meet  our  conservative  on  the  arena  of  our 
own  city  councils.  How  unexampled  has  been  the 
physical  progress  of  New  York !  In  fifty  years  her 
population  has  increased  from  fifty  thousand  to  more 
than  half  a  million.  We  might  conclude  a  priori  &at 
the  political  progress  would  l>c  in  the  same  ratio.  And 
is  it  not  so  ?  Those  who  have  in  charge  the  highest 
earthly  welfare  of  five  hundred  thousaiid  souls  ought 
to  be  no  common  inan — and  they  are  no  oommon 
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men.  Will  toy  one  deny  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
yet  rapid  progress  in  the  character  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York  T  There  has  been 
nothing  like  them  in  past  times,  and  now,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  a  similar  body  of  men  on  earth  with 
whom  they  can  be  compared. 

**  None  but  tbemselTes  can  be  their  paraUel.** 
In  pursuing  this  general  argument,  we  are  strongly 
tem[ted  to  turn  to  the  departments  of  literature  and 
theology ;  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit.  He 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  proo&  we  have  presented,  will 
still  rail  against  progress,  is  inaccessible  to  argument. 
He  denies  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  as  well 
as  the  most  clear  and  well-attested  facts. 


€likt's  €tii^  Cjiair. 

OF  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls 
who  are  wont  to  sleep  within  hearing  of  the  great 
ftre-bell  on  the  City  Hall,  there  remain  in  town  dur- 
ing  these  mid-August  days  only  the  odd  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  who  are  kept  behind  by  business, 
poverty,  or  a  wholesome  dreaid  of  railroad  and  steam- 
boat accidents.  Our  o«m  mid-sununer  recreations  in 
the  country  seldom  take  us  more  than  a  two-hours' 
ride  from  town ;  and  as  our  absence  does  not  often  ex- 
ceed two  days  at  s  time,  there  is  hardly  opportunity 
to  get  the  hot  glare  of  the  red  brick  brushed  from  our 
eyes  by  the  cool  freshness  of  country  verdure.  The 
height  of  our  present  ambition  in  this  regard  is  to  be 
able  to  sandwich  a  couple  of  weeks'  roaming  some- 
where between  the  closing  sheet  of  the  present  Num- 
ber and  the  opening  sheet  of  the  succeeding  one. 
For  that  hoped-for  fortnight  we  have  laid  out  a 
scheme  almost  as  extensive  as  the  plan  of  life  fram- 
ed by  the  famous  "  Omar  the  son  of  Hassan" — (was 
iM>t  that  his  name  ?) — of  whom  we  used  to  read  in 
our  schoolboy  days.  Our  scheme  embraces,  among 
other  things,  beholding  a  sunset  and  sunrise  from 
Mount  Washington ;  decoying  the  finny  inhabitants 
of  Moosehead  Lake ;  breasting  the  shaggy  sides  of 
Mount  Katahdin ;  besides  a  sail  up  the  Saguenay 
and  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  very  noticeable  what  a  sudden  gush  of  affec- 
tion these  dog -day  heats  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  our 
town  ladies  for  their  kindred  in  the  country;  for 
those  at  least  who  chance  to  be  blessed  with  spa- 
cious farm-houses  or  cool  village  dwellings.  If  report 
speaks  truly,  however,  it  happens  in  cases  not  a  few 
that  this  affection  bums  itself  out  before  the  arrival 
of  the  later  autumn  months  ;  and  is  quite  extinct  by 
winter  time,  when  their  hospitable  summer  hosts, 
with  their  blooming  daughters,  come  to  town  to  re- 
turn the  risit. 

Meanwhile,  as  our  ruralising  daughters  write  us 
(who  ntanage,  by  the  way,  to  insinuate  quite  too 
many  small  commissions  in  the  way  of  gloves,  shoes, 
millinery,  and  the  like,  into  their  gossiping  daugh- 
terly epistles),  the  green  roadsides  and  shady  lanes 
within  accessible  distance  of  the.  town  are  sunflower- 
ed  over  with  the  broad-brimmed  straw  flats  of  our  city 
neighbors'  children ;  and  not  a  tree  but  there  is  in 
its  shadow  some  sentimental  young  lady  trying  to 
get  up  an  extempore  love  of  the  country  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  "  Lotus  Eating,"  the  *«01d  House  by  the 
River,"  or  some  such  pleasant  summer  book ;  and 
the  verandahs  are  populous  with  nurses  in  charge 
of  puny  infants  sent  out  for  "  pure  milk  and  country 
air,"  while  their  lady  mothers  are  dissipating  at 
Saratoga,  nnd  Sharon,  and  Newport. 

Nt  wport,  and  Siiaron,  and  Saratoga  aibresaia  are 
swio  ming  c  n,  eacL  in  its  own  celicions  amoint  of 


cool  sherbets,  mint  juleps,  and  Congress   water. 

New  belles  are  building  up  reputations  in  bowling 
alley,  or  in  polka ;  and  new  heiresses  are  coming  oat 
from  the  obscure  state  of  French  gvwernuntiam  nod 
pantalets,  into  the  halcyon  light  of  watering-plac«;  ad- 
miration. Bachelors  hungry  for  fortunes  are  wriiisg 
new  names  upon  their  schedules ;  and  the  gaj  dam* 
sels  who  have  worn  their  honors  in  miserly  way 
these  five  years  past,  till  the  younger  sisten  are 
growing  up  in  their  path,  are  turning  their  gase  witik 
more  eagerness  upon  the  bachelor  ranks,  and  banting 
up  with  spirit  the  beaus  of  a  gone-by  day. 


Thi  "Crystal  Palace"  perhaps  more  than  any 
one  thing  else  ripples  the  current  of  town  talk  ;  al- 
though it  is  not  altogether  the  engrossing  topic  which 
our  out-of-town  correspondents  seem  to  fancy  that  it 
must  be.  Our  nimble  coadjutors  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  have  abundantly  chronicled  the  inci- 
dents of  its  inauguration.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  performance  vrill  fully  come  np  to 
the  promise  of  its  projectors ;  but  each  day  renders 
the  approximation  nearer.  The  edifice  itself,  with  its 
graceful  proportions,  airy  structure,  and  harmonious 
decorations,  leaves  little  cause  for  regretting  that  in 
mere  point  of  magnitude  it  falls  so  far  behind  its 
London  prototype.  The  collection,  though  stiU  iar 
froro  complete,  already  affords  matter  for  study  and 
contemplation,  from  the  ponderous  raw  material  op 
to  the  most  delicate  productions  of  mechanical  and 
artistic  skill.  We  must,  however,  enter  a  special 
protest  against  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington 
— monstrous  both  in  the  literal  and  metaphorical  sig- 
nification of  the  word — which  stands  so  conspicootts- 
ly  under  the  dome.  In  the  same  protest  we  woold 
join  the  feeble  statue  of  Webster.  Who  that  ever 
beheld  the  majestic  hneaments  of  our  great  states* 
man  would  ever  recognise  theni  in  thbt  snurkti^ 
plaster  travesty  t  We  wish  the  projectors  of  the  Ex- 
hibition all  the  success  that  they  deserve,  and  such 
accessions  to  their  deservings  as  shall  make  their 
success  fully  equal  to  their  desires. 


To  a  townftil  of  people  tending  more  and  more 
toward  hotel  life,  few  thiilgs  have  a  more  direct  in- 
terest than  the  successive  opening  of  new  caravan- 
I  serais,  each  apparently  eclipsing  in  splendor  all  that 
I  had  preceded  it.  The  latest  accession  to  the  niunber 
of  these  beara  the  name  of  the  **  Prescotl  House,^ 
in  honor  of  our  great  historian.  We  had  an  **  Irring 
House"  before  ;  and  as  the  project  for  a  monmnent 
to  our  greatest  novelist  seems  to  have  fallen  wholly 
into  abeyance,  we  suggest  that  our  next  great  hotel 
be  christened  the  "  Cooper  HoVise."  And  as  poetry 
is  of  a  more  ethereal  nature  than  prose,  why  might 
not  Taylor's  goi^eous  Ice-Creamery  be  called  the 
I  **  Bryant  Saloon,"  in  honor  of  the  poet  foremost  be- 
yond all  dispute  among  those  now  living  who  use 
the  English  tongue  ?  Why,  moreover,  should  not  the 
bill  of  fare  be  made  a  monument  to  the  honor  of  the 
author  whose  name  the  establishment  bean  f  Let 
the  different  dishes  be  named  after  the  charactera 
and  scenes  of  their  respective  works.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  no  man  can  be  a  great  cook  who  might 
not  have  become  a  great  poet ;  that  as  much  geniiM 
is  required  for  the  composition  of  a  Salmi  as  of  an 
Epic,  of  a  Soup  as  of  a  Tragedy.  The  chtf  at  the 
Prescott  might  well  task  his  genius,  when  in  his 
happiest  mood,  to  produce  a  Potagt  h  la  JmbelU,  or  a 
Vol-au^^rU  ttu  Columbus  worthy  of  its  name.  Ude 
or  Soy»r,  if  U^nsferr^d  to  the  "  Ir-ing,"  tould  a^k 
no  hif  her  theme  than  a  Notice  piquante  k  Ut  Sleepy 
HoU>  f),  or  t  CoUlm  '*  tTAg  teau  dt  Punt  Stufv*  mU, 
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We  would  recommend  the  culinary  utjat  ot  the 
**  Cooper  House"  that  is  to  be,  to  meditate  deeply 
upon  the  fitting  composition  of  a  Venaiaan  ^  la  Leatk' 
tntockmgt  with  Pomme*  de  ttne  <U  Harveff  Birch.  A 
bill  of  fare  artistically  elaborated  in  accordance  with 
tbeee  hints  could  not  fail  of  being  gratifying  to  the 
taste,  in  either  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  asthetio 
gourmand. 

Altookthkk  kindred  with  these  hotel  palaces 
are  the  ocean  palaces — the  noble  fleet  of  clippers 
sad  steamers  which  sail  from  our  port.  The  latest, 
and  therefore  presumably  the  finest,  of  these  clippexa 
which  haS' chanced  .to  come  undel-  our  personal  4b- 
spection  is  the  good  ship  Sweepstakes,  bound  for 
our  Golden  Empire  on  the  Pacific  coast.  What  im- 
pressed us  most,  beyond  even  her  graeefiil  model  and 
trim  rigging,  beyond  her  stanch  timbers  and  elegant 
sabins,  was  the  comfortable  and  airy  quarters  pro- 
vided for  the  crew,  replacing  the  old  forecastle,  whose 
middle-passage  horrors  hare  tiisked  the  pens  of  our 
nautical  writers,  from  Dana  to  Melville.  We  are 
g^  to  see  our  merchant  princes  acting  on  the  belief, 
that  to  secure  good  sailors,  even  at  some  additional 
expense  of  wages  and  accommodations,  is  better  than 
to  have  a  crew  who  can  be  kept  to  duty  only  by  con- 
stant fear  of  jthe  ropes-end  and  handspike.  **  Here's 
hoping  that  the  ship's  all  righti  with  a  good  captain 
and  crew,  and  that  she  may  have  a  fair  wind,  and  no 
accident,"  said  a  visitor  on  board.  *'  The  ship  is  all: 
right,"  responded  one  of  the  owners,  with  modest 
confidence,  "  and  the  captain  is  aU  right,  and  the 
crew  shall  be  fM  pght.  It  is  our  business  to  see  to 
that;  and  we  have  done  it«^  You  needn't  ask  for  any 
thing  but  a  fair  wind  and  na  accident"  Was  not 
this  spoken  in  the  very  spirit  of  Cromwell's  famous 
*'  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  your  powder  dry?" 

Our  oqean  steamers  have  become  ao  identified 
with  our  national  pride,  that  no  Americaq  but  ac- 
knowledged an  emotion  of  sorrow,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced a  few  weeks  since  that  a  "  Cunarder"  had 
at  length  succeeded,  by  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  course 
of  three  thousand  miles,  in  winning  the  palm  for 
speed  so  long  worn  indisputably  by  the  "  Collins" 
vessels.  True,  one  minute  upon  two  hundred  miles 
was  but  little ;  yet  a  defeat  is  a  defeat ;  and  we  bad 
made  up  our  minds  to  bear  otrs  as-  philosophically 
as  we  might,  when  the  worthy  American  skipper 
produced  an  array  of  figures  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  defeat  at  all  on  our  side,  but  that  we  were 
victors  by  a  round  and  indisputable  two  minutes. 
Which  statement  is  correct,  we  do  not  venture  to 
decide ;  but  where  the  contest  is  so  close,  it  behoves 
each  party  to  indulge  in  no  inordinate  ej^dtation, 
and  to  give  way  to  no  undue  depression ;  but,  equal 
to  either  fortune,  whether  victoiy  or  defeat,  calioly 
V>  await  the  issue  of  the  next  fair  trial. 


TBe  stayers  in  town  find  no  lack  of  amusements 
adapted  to  their  several  Ustes  \  and  a  man  of  moder- 
ate perseverance  will  succeed  in  finding  a  church  in 
which  to  offer  up  his  Sabbath-day  devotions,  though 
the  magnates  of  the  pulpit  have  retired  to  country- 
quarters.  Madame  ThUlon  enchants  the  ears,  and 
still  mora  the  eyes,  of  Opera-goers  at  Niblo's,  al- 
ternating with  the  ever-fresh  Ravels.  We  know  not 
how  many  years  it  is  since  the  Ravels  began  to  make 
their  summer  visita  among  us.  It  must  be  a  long  time, 
for  they  are  among  our  boyish  recollections,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  order  an  additional  sprinkling 
of  gray  hairs  to  be  introduced  into  our  l^t  wig,  in 
order  to  make  it  harmeniae  with  our  general  aspect 
of  staid  middle-agedness.  Very  likely  the  troupe 
Vol.  VII.— No.40.— Nw 


may  not  comprise  a  aiagle  member  who  belonged  to 
it  in  those- old  days;  but  it  still  ratains  its  identity, 
like  the  rasor  commemorated  by  thd  venerable  Jo- 
seph Miller,  which  was  atiU  ti^  same  implement, 
notwithstanding  it  had  successively  received^  half- 
score  new  handles,  and  twice  as  many  new  blades. 

Madame  Sontag,  too,  and  the  cool  sea-breeses  at- 
tract no  scanty  audiences  so  f«r  down-town  as  Cas- 
tle Garden.  A  close  observer  in  such  matters  may, 
perhaps,  notice  fewer  white  kids  and  elaborate  toil- 
ets than  were  wont  to  grace  the  benches  np-town ; 
but  he  will  detect  na  abatement  in  the  .hearty  en- 
thusiasm which  greets  the  singer. 
/       II 

Apropos,  of  Sontag,  we  ohanced,  not  long  since, 
in  a  book  written  by  a  German  actor,  upon  an  anec- 
dote, the  telling  of  which  should,  by  rights,  hate  de^ 
volved  upon  our  old  favorite  Guinot,  or  some  of  his 
brilliani  confr^dree,  the  Parisian /etfli^oMMte.  We 
transfer  it  to  English,  in  our  own  loose  iashion,  abat- 
ing, by  the  way,  no  little  from  the  Teutonic  rhapso- 
dies of  the  water.  If  the  tale  be  not  true,  the  respon- 
sibility of  narrating  it  belongs  not  to  us,  but  to  the 
worthy  Herr  Edward  Jarmann,  whom  we  hereby 
give  up  in  advance  to  jastice. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  says  he,  Madame  I'Am- 
basaadrice  the  Countess  Rossi  was  the  idol  of  the 
Russian  Court.  But  the  applause  of  the  select  cir- 
cle before  whom  alone  etiquette  would  permit  hej  tp 
exercise  her  genius^  made  poor  amends  to  the  Count- 
ess for  the  brilliant  stage  triumphs  won  by  Henrietta 
Sontag.    . 

She  had  sent  for  her  fonner  instructress  in  nrasie^ 
Madame  Csecca,  to  come  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
she,  of  course,  became  qu^te  the  rage.  The  daugh- 
ters of  all  the  great  houses,  the  'ofi^  and  the  'skys, 
and  of  all  the  other  Russian  magnates,  must  be 
taught  music  by  her  who  had  been  the  teacher  of 
Sontag. 

Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins---even  those 
against  etiquette.  Czecca  gave  a  public  conceit,  at 
which  Sontag  ventured  to  sing.  Countess  and  £m- 
bassadress  though  she  was.  Of  course  the  conq^rt 
was  brilliantly  successfid,  netting  some  14»000  rubles 
to  the  beneficiaire. 

The  day  succeediiig  thtf  concert  Madame  Czecca 
informed  the  Countess  of  the  cash  result 

**  Ah,  Henrietta !"  she  exclaimed,  falling  into  the 
affectionate  German  "Du."  "What  hast  thou  not 
done  for  me !" 

"  For  thee  ?  no ;  but  for  myself.  Once  more, 
after  so  many  years,  hav^  I  enjoyed  happiness. 
Providence  has  given  me,  in  rank  and  in  reputation^ 
in  husband  and  in  children,  all  that  I  could  hope  or 
wish.  But,  dearest  Ciecca,  shall  I  say  it?  You 
will  understand  me.  Something  is  yet  wanting.  I 
am  sad  at  the  sight  of  the  theatre.  The  sound  of  the 
organ,  which  bids  others  to  devotion,  driveame  a^ay 
from  the  sanctuary,  I  have  abandoned  Art,  and  she 
avenges  heiself  upon  her  lost  priestess ;"  and  she 
sank  weeping  upon  the  sofa. 

Her  friend  endeavored  to  soothe  her;  assuring  her 
that  an  jutist  she  was  and  must  be.  If  the  circle  that 
she  charmed  was  small,  it  was  but  the  more  select ; 
and  the''««dmiration  of  princely  saloons  made  ample 
amends  for  the  former  applause  of  a  thronged  theatre.  . 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  passionately. 
**  Nothing  can  compensate  the  artist  who  abandons 
her  vocation.  Think  of  the  stage  with  all  its  celes- 
tial illusions-^the  fervent  thrill  when  the  curtain 
rises-^the  eager  anxiety  which  impels,  the  timidity 
which  restrains — ^the  ecstasy,  the  delight !  It  must 
be  a  kindred  emotion  which  urges  the  soldier  into 
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battle.  And  then  the  audience,  whose  wiM  humon 
we  curb,  and  captivate;  whom  we  sWay  at  will; 
move  to  laughter  or  tears ;  and  by  the  divine  power 
of  harmony,  the  might  of  Art,  breathe  into  them  the 
fire  which  glows  within  our  own  breast !  That  is 
what  elevates  above  earth,  and  earthly  existence. 
That  is  what  it  is  to  be  an  artist." 

Just  then  a  servant  entered,  and  announced  that  a 
stranger  earnestly  desired  to  speak  with  the  Count- 
ess.  She  at  first  refused;  but  at  the  entreaty  of 
Madame  Csecca,  at  last  consented  to  see  him. 

A  tall  and  stately  figure,  dressed  in  flowing  Ar- 
menian  .costume,  was  ushered  into  the  saloon.  His 
beard  flowed  in  silvery  waves 'to  his  girdle,  adding 
new  expression  to  his  htfge,  brilliant  Oriental  eyes. 
He  was  for  a  moment  unable  to  make  known  his 
errand;  but,  at  last,  re-assured  by  the  Countess's 
kind  inquiries,  succeeded  in  exptessing  himself. 

He  was,  he  said,  a  merchant  from  Charkow.  Be- 
'jTond  his  business  and  family,  he  had  but  one  pas- 
sion, and  that  was  devotion  to  music.  For  years  he 
had  nourished  a  passionate  desire  to  hear  Henrietta 
S<mtag.  But  when  she  abandoned  the  stage  on  be- 
coming Countess  Rosai,  that  hope  seemed  to  be 
dashed  forever.  He  had,  however,  heard,  by  acci* 
dei^,  that  she  was  'te  sing  once  more  in  public,  at 
Madame  Csecca's  concert.  He  had  at  once  set  out 
for  St.  Petersburg,  and,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions  had  reached  the  capital  on  the  very  day  of 
the  concert.  Not  a  ticket  was  to  be  procured.  He 
offered  unheard-of  sums,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  he  had 
been  unable  to  gain  admittance.  What  should  he 
do^7  He  could  not  return  home  without  bearing  her. 
"  Ah,  raadame,  you  are  so  kind !  Yesterday  you 
sang^  in  public  for  love  of  a  friend ;  will  you  not  now 
gladden  the  heart  of  an  old  man  by  singing  for  him 
the  half  of  a  verse  ?  I  shall  not  then  have  made  the 
long  journey  in  vain." 

The  Countess  placed  an  arm-chair  for  the  old  man 
near  the  piano,  at  which  she  todk  her  seat ;  and 
sweeping  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  abandoned  her- 
self to  the  inspiration  of  her  genius.  As  the  prelude 
sounded  throu^  the  spacious  saloon,  gone^  was  the 
Countess — the  Embassadress ;  and  in  their  stead  was 
Henr^tta  Sontag — was  Desdemona.  How  long  she 
sang  n*  one  knew.  When  she  recovered  herself 
from  her  high  illusions,  she  looked  around  upon  her 
audience.  The  old  Armenian  had  sunk  at  her  feet, 
and  was  pressing,  convulsively,  the  folds  of  her  dress 
to  his  forehead.  He  raised  his  eyes,  beaming  with 
transport  mingled  with  sadness.  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  would  have  thanked  her,  but  could  find  no 
utterance.  He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

The  story  would  of  course  be  incomplete  without 
the  addition  that  when  the  Armenian  released  from 
his  grasp  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  she  found  within 
it  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  which  was  not  there 
before.  Is  it  the  same  brilliant  which  flashes  upon 
our  eyes  in  these  days  ?    Who  knows  T 


Wr  have  so  long  given  our  foreign  gossip  the  slip 
that  we  propose  now  to  bnng  up  some  three  roontha' 
arrearages  on  that  score,  and  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  (he  chit-chat  which  is  coming  to  light 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

And  first,  is  it  not  very  surprising  how  near  to  our 
own  homes  and  firesides  the  eveiy-day  talk  of  the 
old  world  is  coming,  month  by  month  7  Is  it  not  a 
strange  mark  of  progress  and  of  vicinage,  when 
Punch  and  the  Illustrated  News  ar^  looked  for,  or 
even  the  fashionable  intelligence  of  the  Morning 
Post  read  with  a  species  of  old-lsdy  interest  ?    Are 


we  not  drawing  closer  the  family  bonds,  when  w« 
knqw,  in  ten  days  after  the  event  is  determiiwd 
on,  that  Queen  Victoria  is  going  to  see  the  great 
show  of  Ireland;  or  that  the  gallant  new  Emperor 
Napoleon  proposes  to  give  a  dashing  ball  7  Is  it  not 
apology  enough  for  our  record  of  so  much  of  gossip 
trans-Atlantic  as  slips  kitherward  by  every  mail- 
boat,  and  nuikes  staple  for  the  good  people  who 
breakfast  at  the  **  United  States,"  or  the  ^  Ocean 
House,"  with  an  extra  edition  of  the  morning  paper 
beside  them?" 

The  World's  Exhibition  of  Dublin  is,  say  the 
journals,  very  rich :  and  certainly,  if  its  shiqw  and 
effect  be  nearly  equal  to  the  gracefiil  lithographie 
prints  we  see,  it  must  surpass  infinitely  in  architect- 
ural proportions  the  old  palace  of  Hyde  Park :  and 
make  a  ve^  risky  rival  for  o«ir  iron  house  by  tike 
Reservoir. 

But  there  is  a  diffirenee  between  Lendon  and 
Dublin — beeides  the  difference  in  the  sise  of  their 
respective  palaces.  Even  the  Queen's  promised  visit 
(which  a  fit  of  the  measles  upon  Prince  Albeit  faaa 
delayed)  can  hardly  revive  the  drooping  gajrety  9f 
the  once  fashionable  city  of  Dublin. 

Its  bright  Saokville-street  seems  to  have  cangbt 
an  irredeemable  dullness ;  and  the  College  Green 
and  PhcBnix  Park  both  droop,  in  contrast  with  the 
dean-kept  walks  of  St.  James.  The  English  seekers 
f<9>  amusement  have  no  taste  for  Ireland ;  and,  what 
is  far  worse,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have  no 
charity  for  Ireland.  Its  atmosphere  has  too  keen  an 
odor  of  pikes,  and  guns,  and  bog-smoke.  'The  ika- 
tional  countenance  wears  too  sulky  an  air:  There' 
is  in  Ireland  little  promise  of  sport.  There  is  far 
too  much  earnest,  and  too  little  fun.  The  "English 
do  not  travel  much  to  find  new  cares ;  hvit  chiefly  to 
get  rid  of  those  at  home.  An  irktome  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  apt  to  grow  up  in  the  sight  of  Irish 
poverty  and  Irish  beggars,  which  all  the  flourishing 
of  all  the  constables*  staves  in  the  world  can  not 
wholly  do  away. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  journeying  to  Dublin  on  ac- 
count of  the  Fair,  has  not  been  fhshionable  journey- 
ing :  and  even  the  promised  queenly  presence  has 
very  little  diminished  attendance  at  the  Rojral  Opera, 
or  the  masquerades  of  London. 

Strangers,  indeed,  lured  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spectacle,  and  by  the  fame  of  KiQamey,  have,  if 
rumor  speaks  true,  filled  the  hotels  of  Dublin,  and 
stocked  the  cross-channel  boats,  which  ply  between 
Holyhead  and  Kingston.  The  famous  bridge,  man- 
over,  has  proved  no  small  Inducement,  as  would 
seem,  for  the  Irish  trip ;  and  the  journals  tell  us  of 
thousands  passing  weekly  over  this  great  tubular 
wonder  which  spans  the  Menai  Straits. 

Meantime,  the  usual  gayeties  of  London  are  ap- 
proaching (our  dates  are  of  mid-Jtily)  the  end.  Her 
Msiesty  vibrates  from  Windsor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  from  the  German  plays  in  the  little  theatre  of 
St.  James,  to  the  hearing  of  Grisi  and  Bosio  at  the 
Royal  Opera.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  has  a  not 
unnatural  love  for  keeping  her  movements  unknown 
and  unheralded.  T^e  consequences,  for  such  for- 
eigners as  are  eager  to  get  a  look  at  her  Majesty,  are 
most  imtoward.  7*he  papers  tell  an  amusing  story 
of  an  adventurous  German  who  was  determined  to 
have  a  sight  at  the  queenly  mother,  and  who,  at  a 
very  hiinous  cost  to  his  pockets,  alternated  between 
the  theatres  for  a  fortnight ;  despairing  of  success  in 
this  way,  he  purchased  tickets  for  three  or  four  places 
of  amusement  on  a  single  night ;  and  having  visited 
all  ineffectually,  was  chagrined  by  finding  next 
morning,  in  the  Court  Journal  of  the  Herald,  that 
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her  Majesty  had  attended  two  of  the  choeea  piaoee, 
but  at  hours  differing  from  hi»  own.  Being  at  pres- 
ent  reduced  in  funds,  he  is  represented  as.  passing 
half  his  time  at  the  comer  of  the  Green.  Park,  with 
a  Tery  hungry  and  eager  gase  upon  the  gates  of  Buck 
ingham  Palace. 

Jt  is  not  a  little  singular  how  uniTersal  is  this  hank- 
ering ader  a  sight  of  those  bom  to  great  dignity  of 
station ;  and  could  some  of  our  own  ingenious  show- 
men negotiate  successfully  for  the  American  Exhibi- 
tion of  some  needy  duke  of  England^  we  do  not  doubt 
that  it  would  prove  a  happy  speculation  for  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

Report  at  present  says  of  the  Queen  no  very  flat- 
tering things--so  far  as  personal  appearance  goes ; 
and  we  have  a  sad  fear  that  she  is  growing  Oermanly 
fat.  Prince  Albert  is  getting  a  little  silvering  of 
gray,  and  a  somewhat  tawnier  hu^  to  kis  mustache. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  even  kings  and-  <{ueens  must 
grow  old,  and  that  the  prettiest  of  royal  babies  will 
scream  and  tussle,  ilnd  grow  red  in  the  face  like  all 
creatures  of  humanity.  HoWbeit,  the  Royal  Family 
is  fast  growing  up  into  comeliness,  and  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  whom  the  papers  speak  inrmost 
jaunty  terms  as  k  very  lithe  and  frolicksoroe  speci- 
men of  a  boy^  with  immense  dignity  in  his  character 
and  gait,  is  making  visits  on  his  account  nowadays, 
and  is  honored  with  separate  and  special  paragrapln 
in  the  columns  of  the  elegant  and  courtly  Herald. 
Among  other  princely  resorts,  he  has  paid  a  visit  to 
the  camp  at  Chobham,  and  eye-witnesses  speak  of 
him  as  shaking  hands  familiarly  with  a  certain  most 
honored  sergeant,  and  actually  sitting  down  on  a 
camp  stool !  The  soldiers  are  represented  to  have 
cheered  him  lustily  for  this  beneficence,  and  to  have 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  beer  with  the  two  sover- 
eigns with  which  he  dowered  them  firoita  his  princely 
pocket. 

The  camp  at  Chobham,  by-the-by,  has  become  a 
standing  joke  for  Punch's  caricatures.  It  is  the  first 
grand  encampment' of  British  troops  that  has  taken 
place  in  many  years — brought  about,  it  is  hinted,  by 
the  recent  hints  of  a  possible  invasion  at  the  instance 
of  their  good  cousin  Louis  Niipoleon,  and  intended 
to  put  the  salon  officers  of  the  Guards  upon  a  war- 
footing.  Unfortunately  the  show  has  come  off  during 
one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  summers  which  has 
befkllen  England  for  a  period  of  half  a  century.  And 
when  one  speaks  of  a  peculiarly  wet  summer  in  En- 
gland, it  is  understood  that  the  dampness  is  con- 
siderable ;  it  is  like  speaking  of  a  peculiarly  cold 
winter  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships,  or  a  large  quan- 
tity of  coal  at  Newcastle. 

The  elegant  young  gentlemen  who  are  younger 
brothers  of  British  peers,  and  who  have  purchased 
commissions  in  the  crack  regiments,  and  who  have 
seen  most  of  their  service  in  the  purlieus  of  Covent 
Garden  and  of  Almack's,  are  represented  to  be  suf- 
fering violently  from  colds  in  the  head  at  Chobham ; 
nor  can  we  suppose  them  nearly  so  well  fitted  for 
camp  service  as  the  tight  young  fellows  who  come 
up  to  West  Point  from  the  country  towns  of  New 
England  and  of  the  West,  with  hard  muscles  and 
stout  lungs,  and  who  go  through  a  summering  of  can- 
raa  every  year  of  their  novitiate. 

The  camp  at  Chobham,  moreover,  has  taksn  away 
from  the  town,  at  an  interesting  season  of  balls,  th^ 
very  jauntiest  of  the  town  beaus  ;  the  consequence 
has  been,  the  opening  up  of  a  new  chance  for  the  old- 
time  civilians ;  and  merchants*  sons  are  reported  to 
be  rising  in  the  social  grade. 

Thk  great  palace  at  Sydenham,  of  which  we  have 


once  or  twice  spoken,  i^rapidly  reaching  comeliness, 
and  is  even  no#  receiving  large  influx  of  visitors, 
who  pay  a  dollar  and  more  of  admission  mdbey  for  a 
sight  ^f  the  debris  and  materials  which  are  Ur  serve 
in  the  equipment  of  the  grounds.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
is  busy  in  directing  the  arrangement  of  the  garden, 
and  in  planting  the  flowers  and  shrubs^  which  are  to 
eclipse  even  the  marvelous  flora  of  the  gardens  of 
Babylon.  Every  country  ahd  every  climaite  is  to  be 
represented,  not  only  by  individual  specimens,  but 
by  groups  luxuriating  in  all  the  aceom(>animenta  of 
home.  Thus  a  bamboo  brake  will  serve  as  a  lurking 
place  for  a  royal  Beiigal  tiger  and  his  cubs ;  and  the 
palm  -tree,  flaunting  its  leaves  at  full  height,  will  shake 
down  dates  to  roaming  lions.  At  least  so  say. the 
promising  placards ;  and  an  approach  even  to  the 
marvelous  things  promised,  will  make  the  Syden- 
ham palace  a  new  wonder  of  the  D^orld.  , 
'  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  as 
proof  of  the  energy  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxtdn's  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  the  liberality  of  his  princely  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  he  still  retains  his  po- 
sition .as  chief  gardener  of  the  Duke*s  estate  of 
Chatsworth,  and  directs  ^th  all  his  old  seal  and  care 
the  arrangement  of  the  splendid  gardens  in  Derby- 
shire, while  he  superintends  the  larger  splendors  of 
Sjrdenham. 

Of  the  old  World's  Fair  not'  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains ;  and  the  green  turf  is  fsM  forming  over  the 
area  where  were  congregated  only  a  short  time  ago 
the  fabrics  of  every' nation,  and  the  thousand  specta- 
tors of  every  vesture  and  tongue.  The  old  shows  of 
the  metropolis  are  recovering  their  lost  honors ;  the 
Coliseum  is  showing  its  miraculous  labyrinths  of 
cavern,  and  painting,  and  wjtterfall ;  and  the  white- 
haired  Madame  Tnssaud,  in  her  slullingbox,  is  coin- 
ing money  out  of'her  dead  Wellington,  and  her  wax- 
en "hopors."  '  ''^    ^ 

The  towers  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlitoient^sre- 
slowly  rising  from  amid  the  forest  of  Barry's  mina- 
rets ;  and  there^are  hopes  now  among  strong-bodied 
young  men  of  living  to  see  the  completion  of  this 
long  &nd  gorgeous 'copy  of  the  still  more  gorgeous 
**  town-houses'*  of  Louvain  and  of  Ghent*  Apropos 
of  the  palace,  there  is  strong  talk  now  in  marry  quar- 
ters of  taking  away  the  old  and  dilapidated  bridge 
at  Westminster,  and  of  putting  in  its  place  a  bridge 
which  shall  compare  favorably  with  the  best  bridges 
of  an  earlier  date,  which  shall  harmonize  in  some 
degree  with  the  contiguous  fa<;ade  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  A  design  of  this  kind  sppears  in 
some  of  the  public  prints,  giving  the  piers  in  tbe 
shape  of  richly-wrought  Gothic  towers,  of  pattern 
similar  to  the  palace  towers,  rising  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  pierced 
with  arches,  through  which  is  to  be  borne  a  road-way 
with  diamond  windows,  constmcted  wholly  of  iron, 
upon  the  plan  of  Stephenson's  famous  tubular  bridge 
at  Menai.  If  Completed  in  this  wise,  it  would  ccr^ 
tainly  be  the  most  magnificent  bridge  in  the  world. 
The  rivers  of  America  are  by-and-by  to  offer  to  am- 
bitious architects  more  glorious  opportunities  for 
a  bridging-over  to  immortality  of  their  names  and  for- 
tunes, than  have  yet  been  ^wed  to  any  architects 
of  the  old  world.  And  the  time  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  something  of  the  kind  shall  bridge  our 
East  River,  and  n\fike  Brooklyn  a  nearer  suburb 
than  can  the  swiftest  of  our  boats. 


The  apprehension  of  Russian  war  is  not  only  sta 
pie  for  t^  at  home,  but  ibr  talk  in  all  the  journals 
of  Europe.  And  the  recent  intervention  of  an  Amer- 
ican ship  and  an  Am^ican  officer  in  behalf  of  an  ex 
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iled  Hanguian,  m  the  haxbor  of  SmTma,  may  pos- 
sibly connect  us  more  nearly  with  the  issne  of  events 
than  cookl  have  been  imagined.    It  is  certainly  a  { 
matter  of  deep  anxiety  to  learn  what  part  Austria  and  ^ 
Prussia  are  to  take  in  the  foreshadowed  contest  be- , 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  of  Europe :  and  should  . 
the  two  decide  to  stand  by  the  fortunes  of  Nicholas  ' 
the  Emperor,  it  may  weU  be  that  the  Turks  must . 
yield ;  and  the  "  bees"  of  Punch's  caricature  prove  ^ 
far  less  annoying  to  the  **  bear"  than  England  would  , 
hope.  Meantime  all  the  world  is  listening  for  'Mater 
advices/'  which  >  may  even  now  have  decided  the 
question,  and  make  our  topic  a  "  dead  letter."  | 

Talking  of  climate,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  while  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  present 
summer,  every  one  has  complained  of  heat ;  in  En- 
gland the  complaint  hu  been  of  wet  and  of  cold. 
With  us  at  the  South,  there  is  complaint  of  dryness, 
and  at  the  North  of  wet.  Coupled  irith  these  two 
facts,  we  may  mention  a  vejy  unusual  one>-'that  up 
to  the  lOth  of  July,  and  perhaps  later,  no  ice  was 
observed  in  the  Northern  Atlantic.  What  the  me- 
teorologists can  make  of  these  facts  we  do  not  know. 
The  clairvoyants  will  very  likdy  couple  them  with 
the  Russian  rumors,  the  rise  in  com,  and  the  late 
Bible  Convention  at  Hartford — all  of  them  very  sig- 
nificant, and  threatening  enough  for  a  rhetorical 
flourish  to  a  lecture.    . 


We  throw  in  here,  by  the  way  of  relieving  otir 
staid  record,  a  bit  -of  a  friend's  letter,  giving  some 
impressions  on  a  first  visit  to  the  world  of  X^ondon : 

*'  You  asked  me  to  tell  you  honestly  how  every 
thing  struck  roe ;  but  yoii^  must  know  that  you  asked 
far  more  than  can  be  given  in  a  letter,  even  in  one 
of  my  proverbially  long  ones.  I  came  into  "  town" 
(as  they  call  it)  at  night,  and  so  perhaps  had  an  un 
due  impression  of  iu  magnitude,  since  my  hotel  is 
not  very  far  from  the  Euston-equare  station. 

'**  But  what  permanence,  and  solidity,  and  order ! 
These  were  the  ideas  which  rushed  upon  me  even 
before  1' was  well  out  of  the  rail  way -car.  The  ddpdt 
huge,  and  its  wa^s  of  stone,  and  rods  of  iron — no 
jostling  of  cabmen,  no  annoying  whips  thrust  in 
your  face,  with  the  everlasting  ''Carriage,  sir!" 
"  Carriage,  sir !" — and  yet  when  you  are  quite  ready 
and  your  baggage  looked  af^er,  plenty  of  civil  cab- 
men near  by — ^not  leaving  their  places,  or  quarreling 
with  each  other,  but  waiting  their  turns,  and  receiv- 
ing your  orders  with  civility  and  apparent  good-will. 
I  took  a  one-hone  sort  ot  coach,  and  was  driven 
over  smooth  pavement  and  delightfully  clean,  at  rapid 
pace,  for  perhaps  a  mile.  For  this  drive,  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  I  paid  a  shilling  English,  or 
twenty-two  cents*  including  the  transportation  of  a 
fair-sized  portmanteau.  This  was  cheap  enough,  to 
be  sure  ;  though  1  have  learned  smce  that  a  native 
would  have  paid  for  the  same  eight,  or  at  most  tea- 
pence.  However,  cheapness  all  ends  with  the  cab- 
men— ^who,  poor  fellows^  by  a  recent  Parliamentary 
bill,  have  had  their  fare  cut  down  to  a  sixpence  a 
mile.  What  they  live  upon,  heaven  only  knows! 
3tlt  out-of-door  people  in  London,  I  find,  have  all 
the  hardship  of  life  ;  and  the  luxury  of  big  fees  and 
good  pay  goes  universally  to  the  well^oosed  and  to 
the  stupid  servants  in  white  cravats. 

*^I  went  the  other  day  for  a  look  over  London  from 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedra) ;  and  we  had  the  un- 
usual good-luck  of  getting  the  view  on  a  clear  day,  or, 
rather,  upon  what  is  called  a  clear  day,  in  London : 
it  is  a  view  worth  looking  upon,  even  under  a  vail  of 
smoke  and  fog.    It  gives  an  idea  of  the  va^tness  of 


the  metropolis,  that  I  tried  to  shake  off  vainly  in  two 
whole  days  of  riding  and  driving ;  and  while  it  im- 
presses thus  with  an  idea  of  vastness,  one  is  aston- 
ished that  soch  a  city  should  have  grown  up  upon 
the  banks  of  so  sluggish  and  inconsiderable  a  river. 
We  are  used  to  large,  open  bays  in  the  neighborhood 
of  our  commercial  cities ;  and  to  find  more  shipping 
in  the  narrow  docks  of  London  than  can  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  one  port  in  the  world,  ereites 
very  much  the  same  kind  •f  surprise  whic^  comes 
over  the  Americans  at  finding  such  a  stately  ct^  as 
St.  Louis  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 

"  I  can't  forbear  telling  you,  after  my  own  ntatter- 
of*fact  way,  what  capita]  pavement  these  Londoners 
have  oontiived  out  of  very^neagre  materials.  The 
paving-stones  are  narrow"  paraUelograas ;  and  being 
laid  with  the  edge  surface  uppermost^  ^errery  sure 
footing  for  the  horses,  even  upon  steeper  declivities 
than  we  luopw  aAy  thing  of  in  a  paved  street  of  New 
York.  .We  bbast,  very  properly,  of  our  Ruas  panre- 
ment,  which  is  certainly  excellent ;  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  it  is  the  only  good  pavement  is 
the  ^orld  ;  or  'even  that;  oonsidering  ita  .amazing 
oost,  it  is  reaUy  better  economy  than  the  edge-laid 
paving  of  London. 

"  In  cleanliness  there  is,  of  coarse,  no  compari- 
son ;  and  one  is  immediately  struck  in  the  streets  of 
London  with  the  very  limited  spaoe  within  which 
are  managed  all  the  material  and  machinery  for  the 
demolition  or  construction  of  buildings.  Opposite 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  most 
thrpnged  thoroughfares  of  London,  there  is  just  now 
going  up«  large,  substantial  range  of  stone  buiidingSy 
some  five  stories  in  height,  requiring  in  its  oonstiuc- 
tion  rnych  heavier  stones  than  are  ever  used  in  the 
ordinary  stone  bniidings  of  New  York,  and  yet  the 
space  occupied  for  preparing,  receiving,  and  elevat- 
ing the  materials  is  scarcely  more  than  eight  feet 
wide,  including  the  very  nanow  sidewalk.  This 
space  is  carefully  inclosed ;  beside  which,  a  scaffold- 
ing is  erected  as  the  stories  advance  in  height,  with 
an  inclination  toward  the  building,  and  projecting 
some  eight  or  nine  feet,  so  as  tp  catch  any  filling 
mortar,  or  fragments  of  brick. 

"This  caution  may,  indeed,  interfere  with  that 
quick  dispatch,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
American  building  habits ;  but  yet  it  is  a  very  com- 
fortable caution,  and  one  which  insures  a  constant 
feeling  of  security,  which  I  do  not  think  we  are  in 
the  wa/  of  enjoying  very  fully  in  the  neighborhood 
of  new  erections  at  home. 

"Another  thing  which  strikes  me  very  forcibly  is 
the  absence  of  all  street-sweepers  and  scrapeis ;  ncrt- 
withstanding  the  perfect  cleanliness,  I  do  not  tlunk  I 
have  seen  a  broom  or  a  hoe  in  service  since  my  ar- 
rival :  such  work  is  all  done  before  business  hours  in 
the  morning. 

"  Yet,  again,  since  I  have  fallen  into  this  humor  of 
suggesting  economic  arrangements,  ,why  do  we  not 
introduce  the  light  single-horse  cab,  or  fly,  in  New 
York  ?  And  what  sort  of  propriety  is  there  in  block- 
ading our  steam-boat  landings  with  heavy  two^horse 
coaches,  when,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  single- 
horse  liffair,  of  the  style  of  those  in  service  here, 
would  serve  equally  well  T  I  think  it  would  prove  a 
nice  speculation  for  some  enterprising  stable-man- 
ager of  New  York,  to  introduce  a  few  of  those  very 
singular,  but  very  comfortable  vehicles,  known  as 
'Hansom'd  patent  safety -cabs.'  By  them  you  arc 
carried,  as  it  were,  in  a  stout,  easy  basket-chair  be- 
tween the  wheels ;  with  a  leather  calash  over  your 
head:  and  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  in  front, 
since  the  cabman  is  posted  upon  an  elevated  kind  of 
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stool  behSad  jou.  They  enable  a  stranger  to  get  the 
best  possible  notion  of  his  whereabouts,  besidhes  giv- 
ing him  an  abiding  feeling  of  security. 

"  Like  eTery  body  else,  on  their  first  coming  to 
LoadoD)  I  hare  been  down  to  Greenwich,  to  see 
where  the  *  Ifongitude  begins,?  and  to  eft  white-bait 
at  the  Trafalgar  Tavern.  It  is  a  pleasant  sail  down 
the  rivet^-^cause  it  is  so  strange :  the  boats  are 
small  and  diity,  but  they  aiioot  about  amid  the  crowd 
of  vttMels  of  all  shapes,  and  of  all  countries,  with 
such  sa  intelligent  kind  of  alacrity,  as  makes  you 
think  them  really  endowed  with  reason.  The  sail 
could  hardly  have  been  of  more  than  half  an  hour ; 
«nd  I  think,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  we  must  have 
passed  seiventy  or  eighty  ships,, twice  as  many  brigs, 
and  half  as  many  steamers,  all  *  under  way.' 

"As  for  the  white-bait,  they  are  a  delicious  little 
specimen  of  fish,  not  bigger  than  a  minnow,  snd  to 
be  .eaten  three  or  four  at  a  '  forking  :*  they  are  cooked 
to  a  charm — how,  I  canH  tell  you,  but  should  think 
the  rule  might  be  worth  finding  out,  to  apply  to  some 
of  the  small-fiy  of  New  York  Bay.  - 
,  **  Among  the  old  pensioners  loitering  about'  the 
Hospital  benches)  I  observed  a  very  hale  old  negro, 
with  white  hair,  smoking  his  pipe  with  as  much  go^ 
as  any  of  his,  white  brethren,  arid  looking  very  snich 
as  if  the  Uncle  Tom  tnibitude  of  the  day  had  made 
a  kind  of  hero  of  him.  Punch,  by-Uie-by,  quotes  a 
fragment  from  a  hustings  speech  made  the  other  day 
in  Ireland,  which  shows  how  widely  the  Unde  Tom 
book  has  bee^  read:  *Let  not,'  he  says,  < these 
smooth-talking,  Legree-like  priests  reduce  us  to  a 
state  of  religious  Uncle-Tomitude'— or  something  to 
that  effect.  I  do  not  hear  very  much  just  now  about 
the  liorme  Mrs.  Stowe ;  save  that  she  has  gone  away 
to  Switxerland ;  and  went  away,  very  nuoh  to  the 
disappointment  of  some  of  her  admir^,  without 
having  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Queen.  It  was  hoped,  I  have  been  told,  by- her 
more  special  patrons,  that  her  Majesty  would  have 
expressed  in  some  personal  way  her  sense  of  the 
authoress's  deserts ;  and  stamped  the.  Duchess  of 
Sutherland's  action  with  a  sort  of  court  echo.  This, 
however^  did  not  come  about. 

"  I  went  the  other  day  into  Leicester  Square  to  see 
the  great  glob^  of  Mr.  Wyld,  about  which  you  re- 
member tbiB  Athenmtm  had  sosae  very,  commenda- 
'tory  paragraphs  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  really  a 
very  astonishing  affair,  and  give*  one  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  physical  geography  than  half  a  year's  study 
oT  the  ordinal^  maps,  and  gaietteers.  You  enter  the 
great  globe  itself;  that  is  to  say  you  enter  a  huge 
hollow  sphere  upon  the  interior  suriaoe  of  which  are 
designated,  with  all  their  relative  distances  pre- 
served, ss  well  as  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  all 
the  discovered  countries  of  the  world.  Entering 
near  the  bottom,  you  see  around  you  the  blue,  cold 
looking  Southern  Ocean,  with  its  icy  islands,  and 
the  stormy  regions  around  Cape  Horn.  Ascending 
a  flight  of  stairs  you  cojne  upon  a  circular  platform 
from  which  you  look  out  upon  the  latitudes  of  Bio 
Janeiro  and  Australia.  Whence  mounting  still 
higher  you  come  to  the  equatorial  regions,  and  from 
thl^  successively  to  the  moderate,  and  frigid  sones. 

"  A  man  with  a  long  baton,  and  great  glibness  of 
tongue,  gives  a  very  intelligible  and  interesting  lec- 
ture upon  the  various  countries  which  he  points  out 
with  his  wand ;  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the 
routes  of  travel,  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
points  designated,  and  the  parts  whi6h  inferior  coun- 
tries play  in  their  subordination  to  the  great  central 
power  of  England !  The  sturdy  patriotism  of  the 
man  was  the  most  amusing  part  of  his  peiformance. 


"  In  noticing  Japan,  he  vras  pleased  to  observe,  that 
the  islands  forming  that  kingdom  were  just  now  sub- 
ject of  some  curiosity,  from  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  fitted  out  a  warlike  expeditioil  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  islands.  Their  ap6logy,*1ie  said, 
was  based  upon  two  allegations :  first,  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  exclusive'  in  liieir  commercial  dealings 
and  would  trade  with  no  people  but  the  Dutch  ^  aiid 
next,  that  they  were  cruel  to  castaway  seamen,  put- 
ting them  to  death,  or  confining  them  in  cages,  dec. 
The  first  of  these  alleg^ions,  though  perhaps  well 
founded^  was  hardly  anfficient,  since  they  were  a 
peaceable  people  and  had  a  right  to  trade  with  whom 
they  pleased.  The  second  allegation  was  probably 
untrue,  since  upon  a  certain  time  many  years  ago,  a 
certain  British  captain  did  visit  the  islands,  and  did 
come  away  without  being  killed,  or  indeed,  without 
remarking  any  special  cruelties  to  foreigners. 

**  This  vnll  give  you  a  pretty  idea  of  the  man's  style 
of  lecturing,  which  it  is  needless  to  soy  was  eagerly 
listened  to,-  and  apparently  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
large,  and'  attentive  crowd  of  listeners.  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  following  the  garrulous  gentleman's 
lecture  upon  British  India,  and  the  British  posses- 
sions in  China,  but  presume  it  to  have  been  equally 
instructive,  authentic,  and  amusing." 

We  may  possibly  entertain  our  readers  in  some 
frlture  Numbeis  with  frir^er  extracts  from  the  letteiv 
of  our  gossiping  correspondent. 


S' 


(Ebitnr'B  Stflinn. 

OME  idea  of  the  **  freedom  of  speech*"  wUch 
characterises  the  American  press,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  qualifications  and  characters  of  candidates 
for  public  office,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
ludicrous  picture,  drawn  by  the  editor  of  a  New 
Hampshire  journal,  of  a  csndidate  for  Congress  who 
had  formerly,  as  vrss  alleged,  been  a  preacher: 

**  We  are  pretty  certain  that  C^—  did  preach  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  etrtamfy  did  in  Massachusetts. 
He  himself  won't  deny  that.  The  evidence  we  have 
of  his  preaching  in  New  Hampshire  stands  thus : — 
We  remember  his  old  sleigh  *keind  o'  gin  eout' 
once,  in  a  border-town  of  Essex,  and  he  borrowed 
a  very  ancient  craft  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  to 
*meet  an  appointment'  to  preach  on  the  following 
Sunday  in  New  Hampshire. 

♦•  He  was  in  great  apparent  haste  to  get  to  P  ^'y 
to  "supply  the  pulpit"  there.  He  may  have  lied 
about  it,  perhaps ;  we  are  bound  to  believe  he  did, 
if  he  says  so  now :  but  he  certainly  then  wss  *  up' 

for  P ,  as  they  say  at  the  Custom  House.    His 

haste  might  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to  get  out 
of  Massachusetts  for  some  reason  unknown,  and  less 
honorable  than  his  preaching.  He  certainly  went  in 
the  direction  of  P . 

**  Never  shall  we  forget  how  he  looked  when  he 
started.  Sam  Slick's  maxi,  who  laughed  so  immod- 
erately in  New  York  city,  that  he  was  heard  at 
Sandy  Hook,  did  not  exceed  our  cachination  at  the 
aight  of  C— — 's  launch  in  tiiat  sleigh  for  P— — .  Such 
another  craft  never  burst  up^n  mortal  eyes  before  nor 
since. 

**  The  sleigh  had  not  been  used  for  the  matter  of 
twenty-five  years.  All  the  hens  and  turkeys  of  a 
large  form  had  roosted  on  it  during  its  inactive  life. 
There  was  plmiary  evidence  of  that  fact.  It  wss 
yiUainoosly  out  of  repair.  It  was  prodigious  in  sise, 
and  somtwhat  out  of  fashion!  It  had  no  daaher 
whatever  beyond  a  smib-^osed  runner.    The  craft 
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was  as  long  m  an  ordinary  oz-sled.  The  horse  was 
full  of  salt  hay,  but  lazy  even  at  that.  His  harness 
was  stitched  together  with  ropea  and  twine.  The 
horse  had  several  feet  of  **  lee-way'*  in  the  thills. 
When  he  started  he  went  nearly  a  rod  before  the 
sleigh  moved  at  all.  We  thought  at  first  he  was 
going  alone.  The  reins  were  lengthened  for  the 
occasion  by  several  feet  of  rop^,  so  as  to  reach  the 
reverend  Jehu  in  the  rearmost  end  of  the  craft.  The 
distance  to  the  horse  was  measureless.  C  '  was 
armed  with  an  immense  cart-whip.  With  this  he 
ever  and  anon  gavQ  his  horse  a  tremendous  thwack, 
and  every  blow  started  a  small  cloud  of  dusk  from 
the  long  coarse  hair  of  the  animal.  The  sleigh  had 
no  furniture — ^neither  blanket  nor  buffalo-skin.  The 
snow  was  worn  away  in  numerous  places,  and  as 
they  ground  along, '  bound  for  P— — ,*  a  general  snick- 
er  ran  thiough  t^  village  at  the  sight  !** 

We  call  ^s  a  very  grotesque  picture ;  one  that 
has  not  been  exceeded  since  lohabod  Crane*  mounts 
ed  on  his  famous  steed  **  Gunpowder,"  shambled  out 
of  the  gate  of  the  choleric  Hans  Van  Riper. 


A  couNTET  newspaper,  from  a  far  Western  county, 
which  has  agood  word  for  our  '*  Table,"  has  also  the 
following  editorial  paragraph : 

"A  GOOD  Articlk. — We  have  been  presented 
with  a  bottle  of  Omger  Pop,  It  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent article,  and  is  particularly  recommended  as 
a  tonic.    It. certainly  deserves  a  trial." 

The  *' smallest  favors"  must  be  "gratefully  re- 
ceived" at  that  office.  However,  the  Ginger  Pop 
might  have  enabled  the  editor  to  write  better  and 
more  sensible  editorials  than  a  bottle  of  more  potent 
fluid.  He  certainly  didn't  rise  up  that  morning  to 
"  pursue  9trong  drink." 

Parodiks  are  seldom  so  close  to  their  onginab 
as  the  following  upon  **  The  Lnt  Rom  of  Sttmmer,** 
by  Thomas  Moore : 

**  *TU  the  last  goldeh  doUar, 
Left  shinbig  alone ; 
All  its  brilliant  companions 
Are  squandered  and  gooe. 
No  coin  of  its  mintage 

Reflects  back  its  hue— 

They  went  in  mint-Juleps, 

And  thi»  will  go  too ! 

*'  111  not  keep  thee,  thou  lone  one, 

Too  long  in  suspense  ; 
Thy  brothers  were  melted, 

And  melt  thou,  to  pence ! 
I  ask  ftn*  no  quarter, 

Pll  spend,  and  not  spare. 
Till  my  old  tattered  poeket 

Hangs  centless  and  hare ! 

"  So  soon  may  I  *  foller,' 

When  (Hendships  decay ; 
And  fl'om  beggary's  Isst  dollar, 

The  dimes  drop  away ! 
When  the  Maine  law  has  passed. 

And  the  groggeries  sink : 
What  use  would  be  dollars. 

With  nothing  to  drink  7v 

Th*  following  is  recorded  as  an  *♦  actual  fact"  by 
a  Western  editor : 

"  A  gentleman  called  upon  the  polite  proprietor  of 
a  fashionable  saloon  in  our  vill^e,  a  day  or  two 
since,  and  aaked : 

*' '  Have  you  any  ice  for  sale  ?' 

***Yes,'  replied  the  proprietor,  stepping  around 
from  behind  the  counter,  to  wait  upon  his  customer. 

** '  Is  it  in  good  order  V 

•♦♦Yes,  perfect  order,  Fbelieve,  sir:' 


♦♦♦When  was  it  broughl  from  Nashriller 
♦'  ♦  Well— let  me  aee ;  about  a  week  ago,  I  thmL' 
♦♦♦Ah!  it  won*t  do  at  aU,  then.     I  wanted  soae 
Jruh  ice  V" 

We  believe  this  story  to  be  tme,  for  w%  have  en- 
countered just  such  people,  for  whom  nothing  wn 
good  enough,  if  there  wss  any  things  better. 

Thkrk  is  a  good  deal  of  ♦♦human  nature,"  sad 
not  a  little,  of  ♦♦  the  Yankee"  in  the  following  cir- 
oiunstance,  which  obcurred  in  the  history  of  a  sue- 
cessful  merchant  far  ♦♦  down  East  :** 

He  wss  a  ♦♦gentleman  of  qoalitj,"  and  as  asoe- 
cessfiil  merchant  owed  much  of  his  gcx>d  fortune  to 
his  knowledge  of  human  character,  of  which  he  sl- 
wajrs  endeavored  to  take  advsntage. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  Connection  with  another 
person,  he  opened  a  branch-store  -in  a  town  in  the 
north  part  of  the  State,  which  was  mostly  filled 
with  the  unsalable  goods  from  their  prinetpal  estsb- 
lishment  in  the  State  metropolis.  These  good^  were 
aa  ♦♦  good  as  new*'  among  the  rustics,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  sold  quite  as  well.  There  was  a  lerge 
♦♦  lot"  of  pig-tkm  capo  for  winter  wear,  however,  tbst 
could  not  be  got  off  at  any  price. 

The  proprietor  generally  kept  himself  at  his  town- 
establishment,  but  sometimes  he  would  visit  his 
eountry-store,  or  ♦♦  branch,"  staying  now  and  then 
a  week  or  more  at  a  time,  and  always  attending  die 
little  country  chureh.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  wif 
looked  up  to  with  emulation,  if  not  astonishment,  bj 
the  ♦'  go-to-meeting"  young  folk  of  the  town.  Whst 
he  ♦♦  wore  to  meeting"  was  of  necessity  the  prerafl- 
ing  fashion  until  he  introduced  a  new  style  st  his 
next  visit. 

One  day  he  asked  his  country-partner  about  die 
business  and  other  mattera  in  which  they  were  in- 
terested, who  said : 

♦*  Yes,  goods  go  pretty  quick,  and  at  good  prices." 

♦*  You  keep  those  pigrskin  caps,  I  see,  yet?  I  an 
afraid  I  didn't  make  a  great  bargain  in  buying  C^^*- 
Can't  you  get  rid  of  more  of  that  big  box-full  ?" 

**  No ;  haven't  sold  one  yet ;  people  don't  like 
'em  ;  and  I've  had  a  great  notion  of  throwing  them 
out  of  the  back-window*  and  getting  rid  of  the  trou- 
ble of  'em.    I  dont  think  they'll  go  here." 

Our  merohant  looked  at  them  a  ihoment ;  aiid  then 
quietly  remarked : 

"  You  have  kept  them  out  of  sight,  I  see.  So  much 
the  better.  Now  next  Monday  morning  you  get  them 
out,  brush  them  up,  and  I  think  well  find  some  cof* 
tomers  for  them  before  the  week  is  out." 

The  next  Sunday  this  acute  observer  of  the  springa 
of  human  action  appeared  in  chureh  with  one  of  those 
identical  pig-skin  caps,  tipped  jauntily  on  one  side 
of  his  heaid,  and  a  splendid  gold  watch-chain  dang- 
ling from  his  vest-pocket. 

As  usual,  he  was  the  ♦♦.observed  of  all  observers :" 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night after,  at  his  metropolit^  store,  he  received  « 
large  additional  order  for  these  suddenly  popular  pig- 
skin caps.  , 

LiTTLK  aqmbleU  of  a  nature  like  the  following 
were  ♦♦  rife"  iti  the  newspapers  some  time  ago,  bat 
were  rather  over-done,  forced,  and  unnatural.  Tb* 
mistske  here  chronicled  is  so  natural  a  one,  that  we 
presume  it  must  have  happened !  ' 

♦*  An  absent-minded  woman  in  this  township  Itf^ 
week  washed  the  face  of  the  clock,  and  then  wound 
the  baby  up,  and  eet  it  forward  fifteen  minutes!" 

The  small  English  tnvelera  who  sometimes  ♦♦boo- 
or"  this  country  by  paying  it  a  visit,  often  spesk  of 
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the  "  forwBrdneM''  of  ens  jurenilet.  Perhaps  they 
may  make,  in  a  lecond  edition, "  a  note*'  of  the  ctoue, 
of  this  **  efifect  deftBCtire." 

Tn  that  very  entertaining  and  admirably-written 
book,  the  **R0cnMtiaiu  m  Zoology,"  there  is  an  ac- 
count given  of  a  trick  performed  upon  a  cat  belong- 
ing to  a  little  tailor,  which  mischievouaty  scratched 
up  the  com  and  other  seeds  planted  by  the  students 
of  a  manual-labor  college  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  wicked  wags-  caught  the  animal  **  m 
JUigrtmU  ddktu;"  took  him  up  into  their  rooms, 
melted  a  quantity  of  sealing-wax,  saturated  him  com- 
pletely with  it,  and  then  let  him  go. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  students  were  re- 
citing, the  little  tailor  entered,  holding  out  his  Ter- 
milion  quadruped  to  the  Faculty,  and  asked,  "  if  they 
thought  thai  was  the  way  a  cat' ought  to  be  treated  ?** 

The  scene  was  too  much,  eren  for  the  grare  dig- 
nitaries of  the  institution,  who  laughed  outright  at 
the  ludicrous  exhibition. 

But  of  a  graTor  character  was  t^^o  following  bar- 
barous act,  occurring,  we  are  sorry  lo  say,  in  our 
bWn  country.  We  put  it  "on  record"  IJrom  the 
**ifiir<m  R^UeUrry"  and  only  wish  that  Hogarth's 
picture  of  "Cruelty  to  Animab,"  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  could  be  hung  up  before  the  perpetra- 
tors, *'  night  and  day,  waking  and  sleeping,  in  real- 
ity and  in  dreams  :*' 

<*  A  most  cruel  as  well  as  hasaidous  act  was  per- 
petrated in  this  Tillage  on  Wednesday  CTening  last, 
by  some  person  or  persons,  who,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  were  very  thoughtless.  A  dog,  belonging  to  Miss 
Sophia  Whyler  was  caught  by  them  near  the  engine- 
house,  his  hair  saturated  with  turpentine,  pine-oil, 
or  something  of  that  nature,  and  then  set  on  fire ! 
The  poor  animal  was  enreloped  in  flames  in  an  in- 
stknt,  and  ran  sulTering  and  howling  through  the 
streets  in  the  most  piteous  manner.  He  finally  made 
his  way  into  Mr.  Olmstead's  store,  passed  behind 
the  counter,  and  laid  himself  down  within  a  few 
inches  of  a  keg  of  powder.  Fortunately  the  keg  was 
headed  up,  or  an  explosion  might  have  taken  place, 
and  terrible  would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
^uch  an  ertot,  as  there  was  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons congregated  in  and  about  the  building  at  the 
time.  Before  water  could  be  produred  and  the  fire 
extinguished,  the  poor  dog  was  burned  to  a  crisp, 
and  he  was  relieved  from  his^  sufferings  by  being  bled 
to  death.** 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  too, 
about  men's  speaking  of  their  wives  as  their  **  ladies.** 
It  would  sound  very  ridiculous  to  hear  a  lady  call  her 
husband  "  my  gentleman** — would  it  not?  or,  ask  an- 
other lady  "  where  her  gentleman**  was  ?  when  in- 
quiring concerning  her  husband.  One  is  just  as  bad 
taste  as  the  other :  giving  up  plain  **  husband,**  and 
plain  "  wife,**  and  a  plain  way  of  calling  people  by 
their  right  names. 

We  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised,  if  ^hat  class  of 
society  who  hunt  for  round-about  ways  to  express 
their  ideas,  might,  in  a  little  while,  when  inquiring 
about  one's  sons  and  daughters,  adopt  such  modes 
of  expression  as  these : 

"How  is  your  eldest  masculine  oflTspring?*'  or, 
*'  How  is  your  little  feminine  darling,  who  addresses 
you  as  parent  t'* 

We  can  imagine  one  of  these  high-flown,  "  un- 
natural** iadividuals  addressing  a  complaint  to  a 
neighbor  in  the  following  language : 

"  My  dear  *  gentleman  :*  your  specimen  of  the  ca- 
nine species  was,  by  your  youngest  masculine  oflT- 


spring, set  upon  my  *  lady*s*  feUne  pet,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  your  eldest  feminine  Ethiopian  bond- 
woman, it  would,  by  compulsion,  have  been  forced 
to  depart  this  life.** 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  deserved  satire  in  this. 
There  is  nothing  in  reality  that  is  more  "vulgar** 
than  an  affectation  of  high-sounding  language,  in 
cases  where  the  employment  of  simple  terms  would 
not  only  be  more  expressive,  but  better.  One  often 
hears  "burst**  for  bust,  forehead  changed  to  **  for- 
ward," and  the  like  {  showing  "  villainous  bad  taste" 
in  the  man  who  uses  it.  "Let  it  be  reformed  alto- 
gether.** 

"  Dick,"  said  a  "  Hoosier"  one  day  to  a  compan- 
ion in  a  sleigh-ride,  "  why  don't  you  turn  that  bof* 
fdo-skin  t'other  side  out?  Don't  you  know  that 
the  hair-side  is  the  warmest?" 

"  Bah !  Tom,  not  a  bit  of  it,**  was  the  reply :  "  do 
you  s*pose  that  the  buffalo  didn*t  know  how  to  wear 
it  hxnwlf?  How  did  he  wear  his  hide  f  You  git 
out !    I  follow  hU  plan !" 

Adtkktisino  nowadays,  has  become  reduced  to 
a  science.  Somebody  alUterize$  in  this  manner,  in 
an  advertisement  of  a  superior  article  of  marlujig- 
ink :  to  wit,  that  it  is  remariuble  for  "requiring  no 
preparation,  pre-eminently  pre-engages  peculiar  pub- 
lic predilection ;  produces  palpable,  plainly  percept- 
ible, perpetual  perspicuities ;  penetrates  powerfully, 
precluding  previous  pre-requisite  preparations ;  pos- 
sesses particular  prerogatives ;  protects  private  prop- 
erty ;  prevents  presumptuous,  pilfering  persons  prac- 
ticing promiscuous  proprietorship;  pleasantly  per- 
forming plain  practical  penmanship ;  perfectly  pre- 
cludes puerile  panegyrics,  prefe^ing  proper  public 
patronage." 

An  author  may  write  by  the  yard,  and  think  by  the 
inch :  or  he  may  write  by  the  inch,  and  think  by  the 
3rard.  Covering  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  J9  a  bad  fault  in  a  public  speaker, 
but  absolutely  unpardonable  in  a  writer  who  has  time 
to  deliberate,  and  opportunity  to  revise.  We  laugh 
at  legal  voluminouaness  and  tautology,  but  there  is  a 
literary  redundancy  that  is  worse,  and  altogether 
without  excuse. 

At  the  time — ^now  many  years  since — ^wheh  that 
curious  book  of  Southey*s,  "  7^<  Doctor"  came 
out,  and  before  his  name  was  known, "  for  certain," 
in  connection  with  it — before  even  the  correct  author- 
ship had  been  conjectured — ^the  annexed  extract  from 
a  review  of  the  work,  found  its  way  into  the  Drawer. 
"  The  Doctor"  has  been  "  talking  of/eo*,"  and,  there- 
upon, he  tells  a  story,  with  which  an  English  lady's 
name  is  amusingly  connected : 

"  This  lady,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  was 
about  to  have  a  large  dinner-party,  was  ambitious 
of  making  as  great  a  displayras  her  husband's  estab- 
lishment— a  tolerably  large  one — could  furnish ;  so, 
that  there  might  seem  no  lack  of  servants,  a  great 
lad,  who  had  been  employed  only  in  farm-work,  was 
trimmed  and  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  ordered 
to  take  his  stand  behind  his  mistress's  chair,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  from  that  place,  nor  do 
any  thing  unless  she  directed  him;  the  lady  well 
knowing  that,  although  no  footman  could  make  a 
better  appearance  as  a  piece  of  still-life,  some  awk- 
wardness would  be  inevitable  if  he  were  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

"Accordingly,  Thomas,  having  thus  been  duty 
drilled  and  repeatedly  enjoined,  took  his  post  at 
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the  head  of  tha  table,  behind  hi»  mistress ;  and,  for 
a  while,  he  found  sufficient  amusement  in  looking 
at  the  grand  set-out,  and  staring  at  the  guests. 
When  he  was  weary  of  this,  and  of  an  inaction  to 
which  he  was  little  used,  his  eyes  began  to  pry  about 
nearer  objects.  It  was  at  a  time  when  our  ladies 
followed  the  French  fuhion  of  having  the  back  and 
shoulders,  under  the  name  of  the  neck,  \mcovered 
much  lov^er  than  accords  with  the  English  climate 
or  with  old  English  notions :  a  time  when,  as  Landor 
expresaes  it,  the  usurped  dominion  pf  neck  had  ez» 
tended  from  the  ear  downward,  almost  to  where  mer* 
maids  become  fish.  This  lady  was  in  the  height  or 
lowness  of  that  fashion ;  and  between  her  shoulder- 
blades,  in  the  hoUow  of  the  back,  not  far  from  the 
confines  where  nakedness  and  clothing  met,  Thomas 
espied  what  Pasquier  had  seen  upon  the  neck  of 
Mademoiselle  des  Roches. 

**  The  guests  were  too  much  engsged  with  the  busi- 
ness and  the  courtesies  of  the  table  to  see,  what 
muit  have  been  worth  seeing,  the  transfiguration 
produced  in  Thomas's  countenance  by  delight,  when 
he  saw  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself 
attentive,  and  making  himself  useful  The  lady  was 
too  much  occupied  with  her  company  to  feel  the  flea ; 
but,  to  her  horror,  she  felt  the  great  finger  and  thumb 
of  Thomas  upon  her  back,  and  to  her  greater  horror 
heard  him  exclaim,  in  exultation,  to  the  still  greater 
amusement  of  the  party : 

"*A  Tlea,  »  Tlea!  my  lady,  ecod,  I've  cautcht 
'en!'" 


SoMK  wag  of  an  editor,  tired  of  seeing  in  the  pa- 
perp  that  such  or  such  a  contamporaty  had  "  risen  to 
a  post  of  honor"  from  a  post,  well  filled,  more  honor- 
able than  all,  speaking  of  a  brother  editor,  says : 

'*He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  but 
rapidly  rose  until  he  obtained  a  respectable  position 
as  an  editor ;  a  noble  example  of  perseverance  under 
depressing  ciroumstances !" 


Thb  following  capital  story  is  tbld  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
McVickar,  an  eccentric  American  humorist,  well 
known  at  the  West.  It  comes  to  us  marked  in  the 
colunms  of  an  old  Western  newspaper,  headed, 
"  King*9  BvU,  or  Two  m  a  Bed:'' 

"  At  a  small  village,  not  a  thousand  miles  off,  a 
number  of  stages  arrived,  filled  with  passengers, 
who  wero  obliged  to  stop  ai  a  small  tavern,  in  which 
there  was  no  great  supply  of  beds.  The  landlord  re- 
marked that  he  should  be  obliged  to  put  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  who  were,  by  the  way,  nearly  all  stran- 
gers to  one  another,  together,  and  requested  they 
would  take  partners.  Stage-coaches  are  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  a  bed-fellow  should  be  selected 
with  care.  Every  body  seemed  to  hesitate.  Mr. 
McVickar,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  snooxe  in  a  chair,  or  have  a  bed  to 
himself.  He  saw  that  his  only  chance  to  get  a  bed 
to  himself  was  by  his  wits,  and,  walking  up  to  the 
register,  he  entered  his  name,  and  remarked ; 

•*  *  I  am  willing  to  sleep  with  any  gentleman,  but 
have  the  King's  Evilt  and  it  is  contagious.' 

"  *  The  King's  Evil !'  said  every  one ;  and  the 
landlord,  looking  thunder-struck,  remarked,  as  he 
eyed  him  rather  closely : 

" '  111  see,  sir,  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  yourself.* 

"  In  a  short  time  he  was  ensconced  in  the  land- 
lord's bed,  who  slept  on  the  floor  to  accommodafe 
the  strangen. 

"In  the  morning,  while  all  were  preparing  for 
breakfast,  a  fellow-traveler  accosted  McVickar 
with: 


''^^  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint  of 
which  you  spoke  last  night?' 

**  *  The  nature *  drawled  out  he,  a  little  noa* 

plussed  for  an  answer. 

**  *  Yes,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  disease  be- 
fore.' 

* '  *  Why,'  said  Mc ViidLar,  brightening  up, '  I  thoo^ 
every  one  knew.  It  is  a  disease  of  long  stsading. 
Its  fiivt  appearance  in  America  was  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  when  it  took  off  some  of  the  best 
men  our  country  ever  contained.  At  the  batUe  of 
New  Orieans,  it  amounted  to  an  epidemic;  and 
since  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  in  this  country  it  has 
broken  out  afresh  in  many  places.' 

*' '  Indeed !'  said  the  stranger.  '  I  confess  I  have 
never  heard  much  of  it.' 

"  *  Perhaps  not,'  said  McVickar,  *  for  it  generaUj 
goes  by  another  name.' 

**  'And  what  may  that  be V 

**  *  R^mblicanistn  P  said  he,  as  he  turned  away  to 
arrange  his  toilet  for  breakfast." 


'*  Wk  see  but  in  part,"  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  Bible,  is  well  and.  forcibly  illustrated  in  tha 
following : 

A  traveler,  as  he  passed  through  a  large  and 
thick  wood,  saw  a  part  of  a  huge  oak,  which  ap- 
peared misshapen,  and  almost  seemed  to  spoil  tha 
scenery. 

"  If,"  said  he,  *'  I  was  the  owner  of  this  forest^  I 
would  cut  down  that  tree." 

But  when  he  had  ascended  the  hill,  and  taken  a 
full  view  of  the  forest,  this  same  tree  appeared  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  landscape. 

*'  How  erroneously,"  said  he,  "  I  have  judged, 
while  I  saw  only  a  part !" 

*'This  plain  tale,"  says  Dr.  Olin,  "illustrates 
the  plans  of  God.  We  now  '  see  but  in  part.'  The 
full  view — the  harmony  and  proportion  of  things — all 
are  necessary  to  clear  up  our  judgment." 


Thb  argument  of  the  subjoined  may  strike  the 
tippler's  sense  of  self-degradation,  if  it  does  not  reach 
hijB  moral  sense : 

"The  man  that  is  in  the  habit  of  tippling,  seUs 
himself  most  effectually  to  the  crowd.  They  have 
him  on  the  hip.  He  puts  a  scourge  into  their  hands ; 
and  they  will  use  it.  He  may  have  the  talents  of  a 
Crichton,  but  every  ignorant  snob  that  ever  saw 
him  *  by  the  head,'  or  ever  heard  of  his  being  so,  sets 
himself  up  as  his  better  forever  afterward.  If  he 
rises  in  a  meeting  or  lyceum  and  speaks  better  than 
usual,  it  is  all  becatise  he  '  took  a  snifler*  just  before 
he  came  in,  and  is  wide  awake.  If  he  has  a  cold  in 
his  head,  and  his  eyes  look  leaden,  he  'has  been 
drinking,'  sure.  If  he  barks  his  sl^n  over  th^  edge 
of  a  wash-tub  in  a  dark  cellar^  'oh,  that  is  not  it ;  no, 
he  tumbled  over  a  curb-stone  coming  home  late  the 
other  night.'  If  he  writes  a  good  poem,  lecture,  or 
what  not,  why  '  he  did  it  over  a  gm  bottle.*  If  he 
has  not  drank  a  swallow  of  spirit  for  a  year,  no  mat- 
ter; he  has  it  pinned  on  to  him  that  he  is '  a  soaker,' 
and  can't  shake  it  off.  Thirty  grains  of  malt  are 
seed  enough  to  overgrow  his  reputation  with  thorns 
and  brambles  forever." 

Thceb  is  in  the  following  little  sketch  an  air  of 
sincerity  and  perfect  truth ;  and  there  is,  moreover, 
a  lesson  which,  if  rightfuUy  regarded,  will  not  be 
without  its  beneficial  uses,  to  those  "  whom  it  con- 
cerns," and  who  may  rightly  understand  it : 

"  In  my  early  years  I  attended  the  public  school 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.    Dr.  Nathaniel  Pren- 
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tiee  was  our  rtqieeted  teioher;  Imt  his  patience  ft 
tinges  would  get  the  better  of  hinii  and  be<>(Hne  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  infraction  of  the  tchool  rules  by 
the  scholars.  On  one  occasion,  in  rather  a  *  wrathy' 
way,  he  threatened  (without  much  thinking,  perhapsi 
of  the  mle  he  was  establishing)  to  punish,  with  six 
blows  of  a  reiy  heayy  ferule,  the  first  boy  detected 
in  whispering,  and  appointed  some  of  the  scholars  as 
detectors.  Not  long  after,  one  of  these  detectors 
shouted  out : 

"  *  Master ! — Johnny  Zeigler  is  a-whispering !' 

**  John  was  called  up,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact. 
He  was  a  good  boy,  by  the  way,  and  a  favorite  both 
with  the  master  and  with  the  sdiool. 

**  *  Is  it  true  ?*  asked  the  teacher ;  *  did  you  whis- 
per?* 

.** '  Yes,'  answered  John,  *  I  did ;  but  I  was  not 
aware  what  I  was  about  when  I  did  it.  I  was  work- 
ing out  a  suin»  and  requested  the  boy  who  sat  next 
to  me  to  reach  me  the  arithmetic  that  contained  the 
rule  which  I  wished  to  see.* 

"  The  Doctor  regretted  his  hasty  threat ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  told  John  he  could  not  suffer  him  to 
escape  the  stated  punishment :  and  continued : 

<<  *  I  wish  I  couLd  avoid  it,  ^ut  I  can  not,  without 
a  forfeiture  of  my  own  word,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  my  authority.  I  will  leave  it,'  he  added,  '  to  any 
three  of  the  scholars  whom  you  may  choose,  to  say 
whether  or  not  I  shall  omit  the  punishment.' 

**  John  said  he  would  agree  to  that,  and  immedi- 
ately called  out  G.  S.,  T.  D,  and  D.  P.  D.  The 
Doctor  told  them  to  return  a  verdict,  which,  after  a 
little  consultation,  they  did,  as  follows  : 

"  *  The  Master's  rule  must  be  observed — must  be 
kept  inviolate.  John  must  receive  th6  threatened 
punishment  of  six  blows  of  the  ferule ;  but  it  must 
be  inflicted  on  volunteer  proxies ;  and  we,  the  arbi- 
trators, will  share  the  punishment,  by  receiving  our- 
selves two  blpws  each !' 

*'  John,  who  had  listened  to  the  verdict,  stepped 
op  to  the  Doctor,  and  with  outstretched  hand  ex- 
claimed : 

"  *  Here  is  my  hand :  they  shan't  receive  a  blow. 
/  will  take  the  punishment." 

"  The  Doctor,  under  pretense  of  wiping  his  face, 
shielded  his  eyes,  and  telling  the  boys  to  go  to  their 
seats,  said  he  *  would  think  of  it.' 

"  He  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying  day ;  but  the  pun- 
ishment was  never  inflicted." 


Thirb  is  something  very  quaint  and  odd  in  the 
**  items"  rendered  in  a  painter's  bill  presented  to  the 
vestry  of  a  Scottish  church,  for  certain  work  "  done 
and  performed."  It  is  a  veritable  extract  from  a 
Scottish  newspaper,  published  in  1787 : 

"  To  filling  up  Nebuchadnezxar's  head. 

**  To  adding  new  color  to  Joseph's  garment. 

**■  To  a  sheet-anchor,  a  jury-mast,  and  a  long-boat 
for  Noah's  ark. 

**  To  painting  a  new  city  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

**  To  making  a  bridle  for  the  Samaritan's  horse, 
and  mending  one  of  his  legs. 

**  To  putting  a  new  handle  to  Moses's  basket,  and 
fitting  bulrushes. 

**  Received  pajrment, . 


In  Patterson's  **  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  a  work 
which  embodies  a  great  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing (acts,  recorded  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity  and 
naturalness,  occurs  an  anecdote  which  we  are  glad 
to  repeat  in  **  The  Drawei." 

It  is  perhspa  not  generally  known  that  the  cele- 


brated Admiral  Wager,  of  the  British  navy,  when  a 
iioy,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  Quaker  of  the  name 
of  John  Hull,  who  sailed  a  vessel  between  Newport 
and  London,  and  in  whose  service  he  probably  learned 
the  rudiments  of  that  nautical  skill,  as  well  as  that 
upright  honor  and  integrity  >ibr  which  he  is  so  mbch 
lauded  by  his  biographer. 

The  cirottinstance  of  rnnning  his  master's  vessel 
over  a  privateer,  first  recommended  him  to  an  ad- 
vantageous place  in  the  British  navy.  The  facts  of 
that  encounter  are  as  follows : 

The  privateer  was  a  small  schooner,  full  of  men, 
and  was  about  boarding  the  ship  of  Captain  Hull, 
whose  non-combative,  religious  acruples  prevented 
him  from  taking  any  measures  of  a  hostile  nature. 
After  much  persuasion  from  young  Wager,  the  peace- 
able captain  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  gave  the  comr 
mand  of  his  ship  to  his  i^iprentice.  His  anxietjr, 
however,  induced  him  to  look  out  of  the  companion- 
way,  and  occasionally  give  directions  to  the  boy, 
who,  he  perceived  plainly  enough,  designed  to  run 
over  the  privateer. 

" Charles,"  said  he ;  "if  thee  intends  to  run  over 
that  schooner,  thou  must  put  up  the  helm  a  little  mart 
to  starboard  /" 

The  ship  passed  directly  over  the  schooner,  which 
instantly  sunk,  with  every  soul  on  board. 

This  incident  is  not  unlike  one  which  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  during  what  was  termed  the  **  Hicks- 
ite"  and  V  Orthodox"  controversy,  and  which  illus- 
trates, although  not  perhaps  to  an  equal  .degree,  the 
non-combative  principles  of  our  *^  Friends,"  the 
.Quakers. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  the  property  of  the 
two  Societies,  especially  their  public  property — as 
houses  of  worship,  burial-grounds,  dec, — became  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  On  one  occasion,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  one  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral, 
mounted  on  the  archway  over  the  entrance  to  the 
burial-ground,  and  when  the  members  of  the  adverse 
Society  endeavored  to  pass  in,  he  very  quietly  liber- 
ated a  few  bricks  from  his  **  place  of  vantage," 
observing,  as  he  did  so,  to  those  who  were  seeking 
ingress: 

**  Robert,  thee  had  better  take  heed,  or  perad  venture 
this  brick  may  strike  thee  on  thy  head ;"  or,  "  Geoige, 
if  thee  is  not  careful,  thee  may  get  hurt  by  these 
stones  which  are  falling  from  the  arch !" 

This  bitterness  of  feeling,  however,  like  all  bitter- 
ness arising  from  mere  differences  of  opinion,  in  time 
lost  much  of  its  acerbity,  and  our  '*  Friends"  learned 
to  differ  without  quarreling. 


Hksb  is  a  striking  illuatratum  of  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  swallows : 

"  It  is  estimated  Uiat  a  swallow  will  destroy,  at  p. 
low  calculation,  nine  hundred  insects  in  a  day ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  some  insects  produce  as 
many  as  nine  generations  in  a  summer,  the  state  of 
the  air,  but  for  these  birds,  may  be  well  conceived." 

Reading  this  U>  a  friend,  he  remarked : 

"  I  grant  the  usefulness  of  swallows,  and  several 
other  birds ;  but  who  will  defend  fleas  and  horse- 
flies?" 

This  was  "  a  puszler  I" 


An  incident  ,is  recorded  of  our  renowned  Presi- 
dent, Andrew  Jackson,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  well  by  the  former  political  opponents  as 
by  the  past  and  present  admirers  of  that  great  gen- 
eral and  patriotic  statesman.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  for  a  long  time  his  private  secretary, 
both  when  he  was  in  and  when  he  was  out  of  oflice. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  scene  of  the  following  anecdote  is  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Rip'Raps/'  an 
artificial  mound  of  stone,  formed  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  foundation  for  "  Castle  CaUunm"  which 
was  then  in  the  process  of  erection : 

'*  One  evening,  after  I  had  parted  with  him  for  the 
night,  revolving  over  the  directions  he  had  given 
about  some  letters  I  was  to  prepare,  one  point  oc- 
curred  on  which  I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
what  his  directions  had  been.  As  the  letters  were  to 
be«ent  off  early  the  next  morning,  I  returned  to  his 
chamber-door  and  tapped  gently,  in  order  not  to 
awaken  him  if  he  had  already  fallen  asleep.  My  rap 
was  answered. 

"  *  Come  in.* 

"  General  Jackson  was  undressed,^  but  not  yet  in 
bed,  as  I  supposed  he  might  be  by  that  time.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  little  table,  with  his  wife's  mini- 
ature— a  very  large  one,  then  for  the  first  time  seen 
by  me — before  him,  propped  up  against  some  books ; 
and  between  htm  and  the  picture  lay  an  open  book, 
which  bore  the  marks  of  long  use. 

"  This  book,  as  I  afterward  learned,  was  her  Prayer 
Book.  The  miniature  he  always  wore  next  to  his 
heart,  suspended  around  his  neck  by  a  strong  black 
cord.  The  last  thing  he  did  every  night,  before  lying 
down  to  his  rest,  was  to  read  in  that  book,  with  that 
picture  under  his  eyes." 

This  is  a  touching  sketchr  of  the  warm  domestic 
affection  of  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  highest 
honors  that  his  country  could  bestow,  and  the  har- 
assing cares  and  duties  of  office,  paid  his  last  devo- 
tions, on  retiring  to  rest,  to  the  loved  and  the  departed. 

The  carriage  in  which  his  wife  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  drive  was  almost  held  sacred  by  him,  and  any 
injury  happening  to  it,  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
servants,  was  sure  to  be  strenuously  inveighed 
against.  That,  next  to  the  Bible,  General  Jackson 
should  have  regarded  and  habitually  perused. the 
**  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  is  almost  a  natural  corollary 
from  this  interesting  anecdote. 


Thb  following  laughable  incident  finds  its  way  into 
the  '*  Drawer"  from  a  Scottish  journal,  the  Edinburgh 
**  Guardian:" 

**  A  pretty  village  on  the  neighboring  coast,  fre- 
quented by  summer  visitors,  was  lately  the  scene  of 
a  very  amusing  circumstance.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  lovely  summer-day,  two  young  ladies  betook  them- 
selves to  a  sequestered  spot  a  little  way  up  the  coast, 
where  they  hoped  to  indulge  in  an  unmolested  bathe. 

"After  the  usual  preliminary  proceedings,  they 
had  just  accomplished  the  first  few  dips,  when,  to 
their  chagrin  and  consternation,  they  obsenred  a  young 
gentleman  of  an  '  inquiring  turn  of  mind,*  seated  on 
a  neighboring  rock,  and  evidently  intensely  enjoying 
the  scene.  The  impertinence  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact,  that  a  powerful  opera-glass  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  a  more  minute  inspection  of  their  aquatic 
evolutions. 

"  The  blushing  but  indignant  maidens  remained 
in  the  water  as  long  as  was  consistent  with  comfort 
and  security,  in  the  hope  that  the  stranger  would 
withdraw,  and  leave  them  at  last  to  their  necessary 
toilet,  when,  to  their  horror,  he  was  observed  to  de- 
scend calmly  from  his  elevation,  divest  himself  of 
his  apparel,  and  proceed  to  bathe  iA  close  proximity. 

"  But  he  iiad  strangely  misciilculated  the  results, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  maidens  was  at  last  aroused,  and 
they  secretly  determined  on  a  bold  revenge. 

**  With  an  appearance  of  insulted  modesty,  they 
timidly  withdrew  (rdm  the  sea,  and  concealing  them- 
selves behind  a  hidden  rock,  proceeded  to  don  their 


garmenU ;  then,  folding  up  their  baduag-gowaa,  thejr 
rashed  upon  the  habiliments  of  the  inquisitorial  ge&- 
tleman,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph  ! 

"  There  was  a  '  fix  !'  The  unfortunate  man  in- 
stantly comprehended  the  nature  of  his  position.  A 
succession  of  shouts  and  supplications  followed  tbe 
ladies  in  their  flight,  growing  faintei  and  foiitfer  as 
the  distance  increased ;  while  our  *  gentleman,'  witb 
considerable  modesty,  remained  in  the  water^  evinc- 
ing great  agitation,  and  imploring  restitution,  stiirst 
with  stentorian  lungs,  and  subsequently  in  snirosted 
and  appropriate  gestures. 

"  But  in  vain ;  the  insulted  girls  were  mezomfale  * 
And  as  the  spot  was  very  secluded,  some  hoon 
elapsed  before  he  could  mi^e  his  situation  known. 
At  length  a  grinning  rustic  made  his  appesrazice, 
and  informed  him  that  the  '  two  ladies  had  left  his 
clothes  with  a  woman  at  the  Green,  a  mile  ofl^  tmt 
that  she  wouldn*t  give  them  up  until  she  hsd  beee 
paid  a  pound  (five  dollars)  f(R-  taking  care  of  them, 
together  with  the  penalty  of  molesting  the  yoong 
ladies  while  they  were  bathing  !*  ** 

The  penalty,  adds  the  editor,  was  paid  on  Uie 
restitution  of  the  garments,  and  the  unlucky  wi^it 
quietly  left  the  village  where  the  joke  was  already 
known,  and  the  conduct  of  the  damsels  publicly 
applauded. 

The  last  that  was  heard  of  this  unfortunats 
**  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,**  he  was  suffering  from 
"a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  acquired  by  has  pro- 
longed bath  in  the  water,  and  his  journey  "inpwis 
naturalibtu"  overland,  on  his  way  home. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DiUWER. 

Wb  welcome  Mr.  Timmins;  and  beg  to  assure 
him  that  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
If  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  every  month  s  place 
for  his  **  plain  talk  about  himself  and  every  thing 
^Ise,'*  it  will  be  simply  because  our  pages  have  been 
pre-occupied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  his 
lucubrations ;  but,  judging  from  his  first  letter,  this, 
we  hope,  will  occur  but  seldom : 
"  To  the  Editors  of  Harper's  Magaxine, 

**  Gbntlbmsn — I  want  to  talk  to  somebody.  My 
name  is  Timmins — William  Timmins.  I've  lived 
in  New  York,  man  and  boy,  now  going  on  fifty  yews, 
going  now  and  then  into  the  country,  and  seeing 
things  there.  I'm  not  much  of  a  writer,  I  suppose ; 
the  fact  is,  I  know  Vm  not ;  but  what  I  do  know,  at 
least  what  I  think  I  know,  is  this :  I  know  if  you  put 
down  on  paper  what  you  think,  and  as  you  think  it; 
not  trying  to  *  toritey*  as  they  call  it,  scratching  your 
head,  and  biting  away  at  the  end  of  your  quill~or 
pen-holder,  as  the  case  may  be  (but  I  stick  to  the 
quill,  for  my  hand  is  rather  stiff  with  an  iron  pen  in 
it) — ^I  say  over  again,'if  you  put  down  on  paper  what 
you  think,  and  as  you  think  it,  somebody,  if  not  most 
folks,  will  agree  with  you,  and  wonder  why  they 
hadn*t  thought  about  *  writing'  themselves,  wheh,  after 
all,  there's  no  writing  about  it. 

"Nobody  is  around  me  when  I  set  down  my 
thoughts — not  a  single  soul.  But  when  I  am  putting 
them  on  paper,  I  seem  to  think  I'm  talking  to  some- 
body, and  that's  just  as  well  as  if  there  were  twenty 
people  all  listening  to  you. 

"  So,  if  you  like  this  way  of  doing  things  for  your 
book,  you  must  let  me  do  it  in  my  own  way.  I  ain*t 
ambitious.  I  am  no  '  practiced  writer.*  Mr.  Lang, 
in  the  old  New  York  Gasette — (we  must  have  some 
other  name  for  our  beloved  city — *  Old  New  York  !* 
— think  of  that! — I  wish  we  could  have  had  *Mam- 
hattan*  or  '  NlieiRA  ! — that  sounding  name,  as  if 
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pronooBced  by  the  roice  of  the  6re«t  Cataract  itself) 
— Mr.  Lang  once  published  a  short  piece  of  mine  in 
his  pQpefi  and  it  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention — 
so  Mr.  Tamer  told  me.  It  was  about  an  abase  of 
the  public  thorougfaiare  by  a  Cedar-street  dry-goods 
man ;  and  Mr.  Turner  said  he  called  twice  to  know 
where  I  livedi  and  he  couldn't  tell  him.  I  knew 
where  he  lived  (the  dry-goods  man)  though,  pretty 
well,  as  he  found  ont  He  had  to  take  the  boxes  and 
bales  of  goods  away.  Folks  had  ««m  the  papers — and 
it  had  to  be  done. 

**  Mr.  Dwight  once  published  a  piece  of  mine  in 
the  old  Daily  Adrertiser ;  and  when  I  called  for  a 
paper  about  a  week  after  it  was  printed,  I  asked  the 
clerk  if  it  had  excited  any  remark,  and  he  said : 

'*  *  No,  I  haven't  heard  any  body  say  a  word  about 
it.  I  think  it  must  have  been  generally  overlooked. 
/  have  read  it,  however,  and  I  think  it  too  good  for 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Advertiser.  Politics,  sir, 
dense,  profound  politics,  and  "  sound  remarks  upon 
great  questions  of  public  policy" — these,  sir,  are  the 
Uieroes  to  which  the  editon,  at  this  time,  devote  the 
columns  of  the  **  Daily  Advertiser."  * 

**  I  was  flattered ;  but  as  he  put  a  quilKpen  side- 
wajTS  in  his  mouth,  and  lifted  up  a  big  blank-book  he 
had  been  writing  in  into  a  *  rack'  before  him,  I  saw 
him  laugh  on  one  side  of  his  face.  Perhaps  he  didn*t, 
but  I  thouglu  so  for  some  time. 

"  I  forget  what  the  piece  was  that  L  wrote  about ; 
bat  it's  no  matter.    It's  a  good  many  years  ago  now. 

"  Must  have  been  four  or  five  years  before  I  wrote 
again,  and  I  took  the  piece  to  Colonel  Stone,  of  the 
Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  who  lived  in  a  nice 
little  house  down  by  Columbia  College-green. 

**  He  was  in  his  library,  up  chamber,  and  looked 
rather  surprised  when  I  came  in.  I  told  him  what  I 
had  come  for,  and  took  out  my  piece  out  of  the  in- 
side of  my  hat,  and  put  my  hat  down  by  the  side  of 
my  chair,  and  draw'd  up  toward  the  editor. 

*«  *  Leave  it  with  me,'  said  he ;  *  /  can  read  it  as 
well  as  you.    Don't  let  me  give  you  that  trouble.' 

" '  No  troubUf*  says  I,  *  in  the  world ;  *  I  come  a- 
purpoee  to  read  it  to  you.* 

"  He  laughed  kind  of  faintly,  and  says  he,  miming 
his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  pushing  back  his  stiff 
black  hair,  sajrs  he : 

'*  *  Leave  it ;  PU  take  care  of  it ;  I'm  engaged  now : 
don't  let  me  detain  you.  Good-evening.  Glad  to 
see  you  leave  your  manuscript.' 

**He  was  very  polite  and  gentlemanly;  but  my 
piece  was  never  printed  in  his  paper. 

"  I  can't  remember  what  it  was  I  wrote  about. 

*'  But  there's  one  thing  I  think,  and  that  is,  that  I 
wrote  too  much  about  too  little.  Any  way,  when  I  see 
now  pieces  in  the  papers  and  the  magazines  that 
read  a  good  deal  as  I  remember  mine  did,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  I've  learnt  a  good  deal  about  know- 
ing what  not  to  say,  as  well  as  vthat  to  say. 

*'  People  have  a  great  notion,  nowadays,  that  they 
know  more  than  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did 
before  them.  I  don't  like  much  to  encourage  that 
idea,  for  we*ve  got  to  be  fathers,  and  grandfathers,  too, 
by-and-by ;  but  I  expect  it  ia  so.  Not  because  any 
one  man  now  is  smarter  than  many  a  on«  man  was 
then ;  but  as  the  generations  go  along,  the  emart  minds 
lead  other  smart  minds  to  thinking  for  themselves, 
and  they  dig  out  tmth  for  others  that  come  after  Mem. 
But  it  isn't  for  the  etupid  fellows  of  the  present  day 
to  take  on  airs  about  that.  It's  not  their  *  thunder,' 
by  a  good  deal. 

'*  I  once  heard  a  vain,  conceited  chap,  standing, 
with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  other  fellows,  round  the 
almost  red-hot  stove  of  a  country  store,  one  cold  win- 


ter-night, say,  that  we  were  much  wiser  now,  in  the 
present  generation,  than  in  generations  gone  by,  in 
every  thing ;  and  that  oU  of  us  were  wiser  than  those 
who  had  gone  before  us. 

**  •  Not  all,  I  guess  !*  said  some  of  'em,  *  for  there's 
a  good  deal  of  difference  in  folks.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  he,  » all  that  /  know,  is,  that  my 
father  knew  more  than  my  grandfatJter  ;  and  I  know 
that  /  know  more  than  my  father  did,  for  I've  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  great  deal  more  than  he  did.' 

** '  Ha  •  ha !  ha  V  went  all  round  the  store. 

**  *  What  are  you  laughing  at  V  says  he. 
,  "  *  Nothing,'  said  a  red-haired,  louugy-gaited  young 
man ;  '  I  never  know'd  your  father ;  but  your  grand- 
father must  have  been  a  natural  fool,  according  to 
yowr  argument !' 

**  They  laughed  heartily  at  first ;  but  be  looked  so 
sheepish  that  they  felt  sorry  for  hiin,  and  he  slipped 
out  pretty  soon. 

'*But  Pm  mnning  on,  and  talking,  when  all  I 
wanted  to  do,  was  to  introdace  myself  to  you,  and 
then  take  some  other  time  to  have  a  chat  with 
you  and  your  readers,  and  have  them  understand,  if 
they  would,  that  they  were  not  encountering  a  new 
friend,  or— a  new  bme. 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  circumstance  that  I 
heard  mentioned  the  other  evening,  when  I  was  sit* 
ting  in  an  ice-cream  garden,  pretending  to  lick  an 
ice-spoon,  in  which  there  hadn't  been  a  particle  of 
any  thing,  save  the  German-silver  of  wldch  it  was 
composed,  for  the  last  half-hour. 

'*Two  gentlemen  were  sitting  together,  one  of 
whom  I  recognized  as  a  man  who  *  loved  a  good 
thing'  (of  whoaa,  by-the-by,  as  a  class,  there  are  a 
great  many  more  in  the  world  than  we  have  any  idea 
oO.  One  of  them  I  remembered  yean  ago,  *  when 
we  were  both  younger,'  sitting  in  the  little  stalb  of 
Contoit's  *  New  York  Garden,'  of  a  warm  summer 
aftemoon,  eating  ice-creams,  and  indulging,  every 
now  and  then,  in  that  delicious  and  gentle  compound, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  food  and  drink — *  Roman- 
ice  punch.' 

"  He  had  just  got  back  from  Europe,  over  almost 
every  part  of  which  he  had  been  an  observant  travel- 
er;  and  after  narrating  several  curious  things  he  had 
seen  and  heard— some  of  which  I  couldn't  help  but 
remember,  and  must  tell  you  of  hereafter — he  spoke 
of  his  voyage  homeward ;  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  inhale  the  land-wind  from  his  native  shores ;  how 
he  could  have  hugged  Uie  old  pilot,  who,  far  from 
land,  came  on  board,  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  each 
cheek,  spitting  *  where  he  listed,'  as  free  as  the  norths 
west  gales  he  had  so  often  swallowed,  and  which  his 
voice  so  much  resembled ;  and  of  the  fellow-passen- 
gers who  had  made  his  passage  one  continuous,  pleas- 
ant jaunt ;  after  all  this,  he  told  a  story  of  a  '  Yankee 
Tricky*  that  I  thought  was  about  the  'cutest  thing  I 
ever  did  hear. 

*'  *  Among  our  passengers,  coming  home,'  said  he, 

'  was  BIr.  H ,  notiong  ago  a  deputy  collector  in 

our  port,  at  the  Custom  House ;  a  most  entertaining 
gentleman,  who  has  no  idea  that  he  is  telling  any 
thing  amusing,  until  he  is  reminded  of  it  by  the  loud 
laughter  of  every  body  about  him.' 

"  *  When  I  was  Deputy  Collector  in  New  York,' 
says  he,  *  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one  hot  aftemoon, 
when  along,  slab-sided,  Yankee-looking  fellow  came 
in,  with  a  kind  of  guilty  look,  his  hat  dangling  in 
his  hand,  his  head  hanging  on  one  side,  and  his  eyes 
cast  down^  but  with  a  curiotis  kind  of  smile,  too,  as 
I  thought,  sneaking  fitfully  across  his  face.  He  stood 
by  the  door,  for  a  minute,  twirling  his  hat,  and  seeming 
to  be  afraid  to  come  forward  to  where  I  was  sitting.' 
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<< '  Well,  fir,  I  asked,  what  is  wanted? 

"  *  Be  you  Mr.  H 1  said  he. 

"  *  Yes,  Mr.  H is  my  name. 

"  *  Yaes :  but  be  you  the  Deputy-Collector  of  New 
York  State? 

"  *  I  answered  that  I  was  the  Deputy  Collector  of 
the  Customs  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

**  ♦  Edxactly,  says  he— yaes ;  the  very  man  I  want 
to  see. 

*^  *  He  hesitated  again,  and  twirled  his  hat  more 
rapidly  than  ever. 

**  *  What  is  your  business  with  me  ? — state  it, 
said  I,  rather  sharply.  My  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  wasted  in  useless  talk  or  delay. 

"  *  Yaes,  said  he ;  'dsaotly  so.  Well,  you  see, 
IVe  got  into  a  leetle  trouble ;  and  I  eome  to  see  if 
you  couldn't  help  me  out  a  little. 

**  *■  He  fingered  his  hat  again,  and  I  grew  impatient 
and  nervous. 

**  *  Go  on,  said  1,  and  get  through.  What  is  your 
trouble  I — fmd  how  can  I  help  you  ? — or  what  have 
/  got  to  do  with  it  ? 

"*Well,  he  went  on,  I  was  down  to  Havftnna 
the  other  day,  and  being  fond  of  smokin'  I  bought  a 
few  cigars  for  my  own  use ;  and  when  we  got  back 
to  'York,  /  did*nt  know  that  there  Would  be  any  hurt 
in  bringing  in  a  few ;  but  as  a  man  was  bringin*  on 
'em  up  Broad-street,  they  veas  arrested — ^for  **  dew- 
ties,"  the  man  said — **  devotitt ;"  and  he  said  they 
must  all  be  forfeited,  or  "confiscated,"  and  that  I 
could'nt  have  none  oil  'em — ^none  on  'em,  he  said, 
unless  1  could  git  'em  **  entered."  And  he  told  me 
I  couldn't  get  none  on  'em  entered  until  you  hsd  giv 
permission,  and  that  he  rather  thought  you  wouldn't 
do  it— dewty  or  no  dewty. 

" '  I  was  struck  vrith  his  simplicity^his  greermesB, 
I  thought  at  the  time — and  was  disposed  to  overlook 
what  might  have  been  an  attempt  at  smuggling,  in 
*  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  after  all  it  was  proba- 
bly pure  ignorance. 

'*  *  So  I  said:  As  you  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  revenue-laws,  I  will  enter  your  cigars,  and 
you  can  have  them  upon  payment  of  the  duty.  How 
many  had  you  ? 

**  *  Twenty  thousand  on  *em ! 

"*  Twenty  thousand  cigars  for  your  oton  toe/  This 
alten  the  case  entirely. 

"  *  Well,  not  Mzactly  for  my  <nm  use,  but  I  wanted 
some  for  my  friends  to  smoke,  tew.    That's  all. 

"  *  Well,  sir—on  pa3rment  of  the  duty,  the  cigars 
may  be  taken  away.' 


"  *  Dewty !— not  arterthey^  "  entered,**  there  ainH 
no  detaty,  is  there  ?  That's  what  the  man  said  that 
took  them  off  of  the  cart 

**  *  I  explained  to  him,  that  the  eigan  must  pay  a 
duty,  and  that  it  was  a  great  favor  to  Kbnaoif  to  be 
permitted  to  take  them  away  at  all. 

"  *  Well,  he  said,  putting  on  his  hat,  and  holding 
the  door  ajar,  I  han't  got  no  money  to  pay  dewties ; 

butrilgouptown,upto 8txeet,toseeafi9endaf 

mine,  and  may4)e  ht^U  take  'em  out.  Good-aMer- 
noon! 

*« « The  next  day,  just  as  I  was  about  leaving  my 
desk,  the  Yankee  ^  operator"  came  in,  bringing  with 
him  a  dark,  Spanish-looking  person. 

**  *  I've  come  to  get  them  dgan,  said  he,  that  was 
arrested  for  dewties.  My  friend,  here,  vrill  pay  the 
dewties. 

**  *  The  necessary  preliminaries  were  gone  thnmg^ 
with,  and  the  cigars  were  taken  away. 

"  *  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  as  I  was 
sitting  at  my  desk,  I  felt  a  faint  ti^)  oa  my  shoulder  i 
and  looking  up,  who  should  I  see  but  my  Yankee 
customer  standing  over  me ! 

"  *  How  de  du  to-day  ?  said  he. 

**  *  I'm  quite  well,  thank  you ;  but  what  do  yon 
want  of  me  mow  ? 

"  *  Nothin',  said  he — nothin'— got  done  ! 

*' '  And  be  gave  a  wink  and  a  leer  that  none  bat  just 
suck  a  Yankee  as  himself  could  give. 

**  *  We  did  that  thing  vp  handsome,  d»ds'<  we  f 
said  he. 

***W%ai  thing?  I  asked. 

**  *  Why,  them  cigars,  said  he.  They  wasnt  Cwbo 
cigars;  them  cigars  was  made  in  Connecticut!  I 
got  a  factory  there  myself;  and  I  had  them  *'  took  up" 
on  suspicion.  But  folks,  he  added,  will  like  'ea 
just  as  well  as  the  choicest  Havannas.  FttA  u, 
Uiere's  a  good  deal  of  deceptiom  prac-tized  about 
cigars ! 

** '  I  showed  the  impudent,  designing,  unscmpokNis 
fellow  the  door,  and  he  went  out  winking  and  laugh- 
ing. **  We  did  that  thing  up  handsome !" — as  if  / 
myself  had  been  a  party  to  the  nefarious  transac- 
tion.' 

**  There,  now  i  put  that  down  exactly  as  I  heard 
it ;  *  otwr-hcard  it,'  perhaps  you'll  say ;  but  how  could 
/  help  it  ?  Twasn't  my  fault.  I  wasn't  eaves-drop- 
ping. They  was  talking,  and  I  had  to  listen,  for  I 
was  close  by ;  and  I  tinkled  my  spoon  against  my 
empty  glass  fcrar  or  five  times,  just  to  let  'em  know 
it.  William  Timmins." 


CitErarq  Bntton. 


A.  Hart  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  Poeme^  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  containing  several  pieces 
which  have  not  been  published  before,  while  a  care- 
ful revision  has  been  given  to  those  which  have  ri- 
ready  appeared  in  print.  Among  the  younger  poets 
of  this  country,  Mr.  Read  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank — 
higher,  we  think,  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  him 
by  the  suflfrages  of  the  public.  We  must  admit  that 
his  verse  betrays  a  passionate  admiration  of  Tenny- 
son and  Longfellow,  though  he  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  imitating  them,  certainly  not  in  any  unworthy 
sense.  He  has  studied  the  poetry  of  each  of  those 
writers  with  such  profound  sympathy,  that  his  mind 
has  become  tinctured  with  their  spirit ;  their  melody 
rings  in  his  ear  and  finds  an  echo  in  his  heart ;  and 
though  he  looks  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  aind  is 


fed  by  penonal  communion  vnth  her  loveliness  and 
glory,  be  has  learned  many  of  her  choicest  secrets 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  models.  We  do  not  say 
this  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Read's  title  to  original- 
ity. His  temperament  is  singulariy  sensitive,  open 
to  powerful  magnetic  affinities,  and  not  leading  to 
the  self-reliance  which  spurns  all  influence  that  does 
not  emanate  from  interior  sources.  But  his  genius 
is  creative  at  the  same  time ;  he  detects  the  elements 
of  poetry  in  the  yellow  "  primrose  by  the  river^ 
brim,"  which  to  others  is  merely  a  worthless  flower. 
The  faded  sign-board  swinging  on  the  moss-grown 
tavern  by  the  deserted  roadside — the  fountain  near  the 
dusty  highway — the  summer  shower,  vnth  "  its  silvery 
rain  falling  aslant,  like  a  long  line  of  spears  bristly 
burnished  aAd  tall"— the  stranger  on  the  sill  of  the 
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old  homestead — present  to  him  a  swarm  of  **  thick- 
ooming  fanciesi"  beariog  the  clear  and  shining  im* 
press  of  his  own  indiridualism,  and  embodied  in  the 
fit  and  expressive  words  which  no  imitation  can 
suggest,  in  the  absence  of  personal  feeling  and  cre- 
ative power.  In  his  descriptions  of  nature  he  reflects 
the  images  which  he  has  seen,  with  which  his  expe- 
rience has  been  inwrought — not  those  which  he  has 
caught  at  second-hand,  or  learned  from  books.  He 
has  evidently  scanned  the  face  of  nature  with  the  eye 
of  a  lover.  His  devotion  to  natural  beauty  is  the 
strongest  passion  revealed  in  his  poetiy.  This,  in 
combination  with  a  wann  flow  of  the  domestic  sen- 
timents, is  the  source  of  his  highest  inspiration.  He 
never  exhibits  the  workings  of  deep  and  dark  pas- 
sion ;  there  is  nothing  morbid  in  his  strength ;  he  is 
usuid^  cheerful,  earnest,  healthy ;  although  at  times 
a  vein  of  pensive  tenderness  is  carried  to  the  verge 
of  sentimentality.  He  does  not  often  aim  at  the  sub- 
lime— nor  ever  successfully ;  he  phmges  into  no  pro- 
found mysteries — does  net  hamesa  his  Pegasus  to 
the  heavy  car  of  metaphysicBl  abstractions — ^nor  aeek 
the  destruction  of  Chuivh  or  State  as  the  legitimate 
mission  of  the  poet.  But,  with  a  pure  and  loving 
heart,  he  suns  himself  in  the  face  of  nature,  gather- 
ing brightness  and  hope  from  her  presence,  and  cloth- 
ing the  emotions  which  are  thus  awakened  in  his  own 
heart  with  the  simple  melody  of  expression  that  al- 
ways touches  the  heart  of  his  reader.  The  following 
stanzas  may  be  taken  as  a  hit  average  specimen  of 
his  style,  while  they  indicate  the  general  charactei 
of  his  poetry : 

"  Once  more  into  the  open  air. 

Once  more  beneath  the  summer  skies. 
To  fields  and  woods  and  waters  fkir, 
I  come  for  all  which  toil  denies. 
"  I  loiter  down  through  sun  and  shade, 
And  where  the  waving  pastures  bloom. 
And,  near  the  mower's  swinging  blade, 
Inhale  the  clover's  sweet  perfume. 
"  The  brook  which  late  hath  drank  its  fill, 
Out-sings  the  merry  birds  above ; 
The  river  past  the  neighboring  hill 
Flows  like  a  quiet  dresm  of  love. 
*♦  Yon  rider  in  the  harvest  plain, 

The  master  of  these  woods  and  fields. 
Knows  not  how  largely  his  domain 
To  me  its  richest  Aillnets  yields. 
"  He  gamers  what  he  reaps  and  mows. 
But  there  is  that  he  can  not  take. 
The  love  which  Nature's  smile  bestows. 
The  peace  which  she  alone  can  make." 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  Chahnert.     (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)    The  letters  in  this  interest- 
ing volume  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  bi- 
ography of  Dr.  Chalmera,  which  has  found  such 
numerous  readera  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
consist  of  selections  from  his  extensive  correspond- 
ence, for  the  most  part  on  subjects  connected  with 
religion,  and  unfolding  his  private  feelings  and  spec- 
ulations in  regard  to  those  sublime  themes  which  he 
set  forth  with  such  wealth  of  illustration  and  energy 
of  rhetoric  from  the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
press.     In  these  breathings  of  the  great  heart  of 
Chalmers  we  find  the  child-like  simplicity,  the  trans- 
parent frankness,  and  the  devout  earnestness  which 
were  always  prominent  traits  in  his  character.    He 
makes  no  concealment  of  the  difficulties  he  felt  in 
the  investigation  of  truth ;  he  does  not  withhold  the 
expression  of  grateful  joy  at  his  perception  of  any 
new  light ;  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  vigorous  old 
age,  he  exhibits  an  intellect  alert,  curious,  suscepti- 
ble, eager  for  knowledge,  and  impassioned  with  the 
desire  for  spiritual  tmity.    Many  of  his  finest  ex* 


positions  of  theology  were  thrown  off  under  the 
excitement  of  letter- writing.  His  glowing  s3rmpsthies 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  mental  operations.  We 
are  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  into  his  familiar  presence, 
and  seem  to  be  listening  to  his  converaation,  instead 
of  attending  to  a  formal,  didactic  discourse.  Several 
of  these  lettera  are  to  correspondents  in  America. 
They  show  his  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the 
cause  of  religion,  though  in  a  distant  land,  and  his 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  friendship  and  honor  which 
his  public  services  had  called  forth  in  this  country. 

Crtu^ord  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  the  author 
of  RiUh  snd  Mary  Barton^  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  social  and  domestic  life  in  an  English  country 
village.  It  is  a  quiet,  unpretending  story,  without 
the  strongly  marked  lights  and  shades  of  Mra.  -Gas. 
hell's  former  productions,  but  brimftiU  of  geniality, 
refined  humor,  and  those  admirable  touches  of  nature 
which  betray  a  master-hand.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
ceive this  exquisite  tale,  as  a  new  proof  of  the  vera- 
atility  of  talent  which  is  so  richly  displayed  in  the 
previous  works,  that  have  established  the  reputation 
of  the  author  as  one  of  the  best  living  writen  of 
fiction.    {Published  by  Harper  and  Brothere.) 

Mmuterial  Education  in  tht  Methodist  Episcopal 
ChMTch,  by  the  Rev.  Stkphkn  M.  Vail,  is  the  title 
of  a  seasonable  work,  designed  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry,  especially  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  sacred 
profession,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  annab  of 
the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  This  presents  a 
highly  interesting  view  of  many  important  fleatures 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  author  then  engages 
in  a  thorough  survey  of  the  question  of  ministerial 
edttoatioh  as  related  to  the  Methodist  Church,  argu- 
ing with  graat  vigor  and  clearness  in  favor  of  the 
position  to  which  his  work  is  devoted.  His  views 
are  distinguished  for  their  breadth  and  liberality; 
they  are  fruitful  in  valuable  suggestions  to  the  intel- 
ligent reader ;  sustained  by  extensive  learning  and 
powerful  logic,  they  can  not  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion ;  nor  can  their  influence  be  other  than  salutary 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion.  The  volume 
is  introduced  by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  preface 
firom  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  President  Tbpft.  (Pub- 
lished by  Carlton  and  PhilHps.) 

Hudiments  qfPvblic  Speaking  and  Debate^  by  G.  Y. 
HoLYOAKE,  is  a  reprint  of  a  popular  work  on  prac- 
tical eloquence,  presenting  the  general  principles  of 
rhetoric  with  great  brevity  and  point,  and  with  a 
variety  of  racy  illustrations.  Although  devoted  to  the 
scientific  exposition  of  rudiments,  it  abounds  with 
anecdote,  piquant  remarks,  and  epigrammatic  ex- 
pressions, which  make  it  no  less  attractive  then  it  is 
informing.    (Published  by  McElrath  and  Baker.) 

Harper  and  Brothen  have  issued  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  interests  of  classical  education  in 
Professor  Anthon's  History  of  Oreek  Literature, 
comprising  a  complete  survey  of  the  progress  of 
Grecian  culture  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Byzantine  era.  In  addition  to  copious 
biographical  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  Goeek 
writen,  the  volume  contains  an  account  of  their 
works,  and  of  the  principal  editions  they  have  gone 
throu^,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
bibliographical  details.  Dr.  Anthon  has  again  made 
the  friends  of  classical  learning  his  debtore  by  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  which  is  marked  by  his  ac- 
customed erudition  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  sources  of  information. 

The  Metropolitan  City  of  America^  by  a  Nsw- 
YoBUE.   (Published  by  Cariton  and  Phillips.)   As 
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a  guide-book  for  the  stranger  in  New  York,  tkia  work 
is  entitled  to  high  commendation,  presenting  as  it 
does  a  distinct  programme  of  the  principal  institn- 
tions,  buildings,  localities,  and  other  objects  of  inter- 
est in  this  city.  But  it  is  also  much  more  than  this. 
It  gives  a  compact,  but  complete  sketch  of  the  histoiy 
of  New  York,  relating  a  number  of  interesting  inci- 
dents in  its  early  annals,  and  showing  its  wonderful 
progress  from  the  "  day  of  straw  ropes,  wooden 
chimneys,  and  windmiUs,  when  the  natiTe  tribes 
were  employed  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  the  3racht  of 
the  Dutch  iu  quest  of  furs  penetrated  every  bay,  and 
bosom,  and  inlet,  from  the  Narraganset  to  the  Dela- 
ware," to  its  present  metropolitan  opulence  and 
splendor.  The  work  is  written  in  a  neat  and  grace- 
ful style,  and,  thanks  to  its  perspicuous  method,  is 
eminently  readable.  The  closing  chapters,  on  **  The 
People  of  New  York,"  and  "The  Future  of  New 
York,"  are  marked  by  shrewd  observation,  and  ex- 
hibit the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  population  in 
a  flattering  light. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  have  collected  in  a 
neat  volume  the  Essays  of  Chancellor  Harpbs,  Gov- 
ernor Hammond,  W.  G.  Simms,  and  Professor  Dbw, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  under  the  title  of  The  Pro- 
Slavery  Argument^  at  maintained  by  the  mott  duttn- 
guithed  wriure  of  the  Southern  Statee.  These  papers 
can  not  fail  to  be  read  with  interest,  as  an  authentic 
exposition  of  Southern  views  on  a  question  of  ex- 
cited controversy.  In  the  names  of  the  writers  the 
public  has  a  guarantee  of  the  ability  and  seal  with 
which  the  discussion  is  conducted. 

The  same  house  have  issued  a  volume  of  Summer 
Storiee  of  the  South,  by  T.  Addison  Richards,  de- 
scribing in  a  lively  manner  many  scenes  of  Southern 
life. 

The  Behavior  Book,  by  Miss  Leslik.  A  better 
rubric  for  the  deportment  of  young  ladies  in  social 
life  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Chester- 
fieldian  literature.  It  is  minute,  explicit,  unmistak- 
able, and  highly  practical  in  its  directions,  blending 
gravity  with  humor,  and  an  excellent  spirit  of  ob- 
servation with  a  piquant  vivacity  of  expression.  I 
any  fair  aspirant  for  social  distinction  believes  that 
good  manners,  like  "  reading  and  writing,  come  by 
nature,"  she  has  only  to  read  this  volume  to  find  out 
her  misUke.  It  will  prove  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
guide  through  the  intricacies  of  artificial  etiquette, 
and  the  observance  of  its  rules  would  add  a  fresh 
charm  to  the  "  unbought  grace  of  life."  (Published 
by  A.  G.  Hazard.) 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  Worlds  by  F. 
GvRSTABKBR.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
A  more  lively  and  entertaining  book  of  travels  has 
seldom  been  issued  from  the  press,  than  this  com- 
prehensive volume.  The  author  is  a  free-hearted, 
adventurous,  and  intelligent  German  by  birth,  but  a 
citixen  of  the  world  by  adoption.  He  makes  himself 
at  home  wherever  he  alights  from  his  wanderings, 
seises  upon  every  picturesque  or  original  trait  in  the 
character  of  various  nations  among  whom  he  so- 
journs, and  records  his  impressions  in  a  singularly 
graphic  and  flowing  style.  His  course  was  from  the 
European  port  where  he  embarked,  ftrst  to  Rio  Jan- 
eiro ;  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  across  the  coun- 
try to  Valparaiso ;  from  that  city  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  mining  districts  of  California ;  afterward, 
by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  Eastern 
Arohipelsgo  and  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Anecdote, 
description,  and  reflection  combine,  in  due  prt^r- 
tions,  and  give  an  interest  to  his  narrative,  which 
abounds  no  less  in  exciting  incidents  than  in  rare  and 
curious  information.    No  portion  of  the  volume  will 


more  strongly  command  the  intention  of  the  majori^ 
of  readers  than  the  copious  details  illustrating  life  is 
California  in  1849.  The  author  worked  at  the  plmcen 
with  his  own  hands,  which  were  more  famUiar  with 
the  shovel  and  picku  than  with  kid  ^ves  and  esnnle 
Cologne.  His  pictures  of  tibe  odd  characters  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  at  the  diggings,  are  is  tbe 
highest  degree  amusing,  while  his  delineations  of  ba- 
tural  scenery  are  alwa3rs  bold  and  impreasixe.  Bat 
we  have  no  space  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  axtne- 
tions  of  this  racy  work. 


Several  courses  of  lectures,  of  more  than  ordinarj 
interest,  have  recently  been  delivered  in  Idmdtm. 
Among  them  were  those  of  Professor  Filopaicti,  of 
Rome,  on  the  Secret  Traditions  of  that  city.  TIm 
Professor's  design  was  to  vindicate  the  antfaeatic^ 
6f  the  early  Roman  history  against  the  riieptical  at^ 
tscksof  Niebuhr  and  his  disciples.  In  opening  ha 
subject,  Signer  Filopanti  announced,  with  mysteriiros 
gravity,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  hitherto  onpob- 
lished  traditions,  handed  down  to  living  men  fhm 
the  remotest  antiquity,  preserved  by  those  secret 
societies  which  have  existed  during  many  ages. 
According  to  these  traditions,  the  destinies  of  the 
eternal  city  were  from  the  eariiest  ages  powerfully 
influenced  by  a  secret  society,  founded  by  a  man  of 
genius,  who  wss  father  to  Romulus  by  his  lawfial« 
though  secret,  marriage  with  Rhea  Sylvia.  Both  the 
Founder  and  the  Sodality  considered  themselves  as 
an  especial  priesthood,  appointed  by  Divine  Prov- 
idence  to  fiirther,  by  occult  means,  the  spread  of 
liberty  and  civilization  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Most  of  the  marvelous  incidents  related  in  Roman 
history  were  neither  miracles,  as  believed  by  anriemt 
superstition,  nor  legendary  fables,  as  is  asstmaed  by 
a  modem  sciiool  of  criticism,  but  genuine  facts,  due 
to  the  agency  of  the  secret  associatioiL  The  adepts 
had  it  in  view,  by  their  hidden  proceedings,  to  cause 
the  new  city  to  appear  to  the  world  as  constituted 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven.  In  illus- 
tration of  these  views.  Professor  Filopanti  narrated, 
in  highly  graphic  style,  the  early  stories  about  Rhea 
Sylvia  and  Amulius,  with  many  details  hitherto  un- 
recorded either  by  chroniclers  or  poets.  He  [mo- 
ceeded  to  demonstrate  his  views  by  the  testimonies 
of  ancient  historians,  and  by  reference  to  monuments 
and  astronomical  observations,  which  he  contended 
gave  abundant  cause  for  astonishment  that  the  theories 
of  Niebuhr  should  still  find  so  many  votaries  n&et 
the  grand  discoveries  of  Nineveh.  Niebuhr,  he  main- 
tained, had  ofiered  to  his  countiy  the  greatest  injury 
that  it  could  ever  be  in  the  power  of  a  literary  man 
to  inflict,  and  feeble  as  he  (Professor  Filopanti)  was, 
he  would  endeavor  to  combat  his  doctrines  through 
the  medium  of  troth  and  reason,  which  he  was  quite 
sure  would  alwa3rs  prevail  with  an  English  audience. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  lectures  was 
the  series  by  Mr.  Francis  Pdlszkv,  on  Archeology 
and  Ancient  Art.  Mr.  Pulssky  was  the  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  the  late  Mr.  F^jerv^,  the  celebrated 
Hungarian  antiquary,  whose  very  valuable  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  lately  been  placed  in  the 
Areheological  Institute.  Mr.  Pdszky  entered  early 
and  with  great  success  on  this  branch  of  study,  to 
which  he  brought  not  merely  a  natural  taste  for  art, 
but  a  remarkably  keen  and  penetrating  intellect  It 
was  the  possession  of  the  latter  quality,  probably, 
which,  combined  with  the  characteristic  enthusiasm 
of  a  Hungarian,  led  Mr.  Pulssky  to  forsake  for  a 
time  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  his  youth,  and  enter  as 
the  deputy  of  a  county  into  the  Hungarian  Diet- 
There  his  brilliant  talents  soon  attracted  attentior ; 
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his  knowledge  of  modem  Europe  was  scarcely  less 
nmarkable  than  his  acquaintance  with  the  treasures 
of  antiquity,  and  when  Ferdinand  Y.  appointed  a 
liberal  ministry,  M.  Pulssky  was  chosen  to  direct 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  nom- 
inal superintendence  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  re- 
turned from  his  long  sojourn  as  embassador  at  the 
court  of  St.  Jameses.  After  the  Austrian  government 
had  openly  attacked  the  Hungarian  constitution  by 
force  of  arms,  it  became  a  chief  object  of  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  to  enlighten  the  governments  of 
Europe  as  to  the  true  position  of  affairs,  which  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  and  their  organs  in  every  country 
sealously  labored  to  envelop  in  obscurity.  Mr. 
Pulszky  was  chosen  for  this  mission  in  Engluid,  and 
performed  his  task  with  consummate  ability.  Aft^r 
the  fall  of  the  constitutional  government,  he  contin- 
ued to  adhere  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  ez-Oovemor.  The  lecturer  displayed  great 
fluency,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and — a  wise  combination — he  brought  the 
experience  of  a  statesman  to  aid  the  researehes  of 
the  antiquary.  The  course  was  numerously  attend- 
ed, M.  Kossuth  being  among  those  present,  with  Mr. 
Cobden  and  others. 

Dr.  Arnold  Ruoe  has  given  three  lectures  on 
Oerman  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  History,  in 
London,  showing  us  the  state  of  that  country  in  a 
new  light.  Beneath  the  Literature  since  Lessino 
was  German  Philosophy,  beneath  German  Philos- 
ophy'the  system  of  Humanism ;  and  in  German  His- 
tory we  find  the  practical  consequences  of  those 
ideas.  Considering  ihe  Literature  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  he  described  the  first  period,  that  of 
Lbssing,  or  of  the  enlightenment,  as  that  of  the 
S'truggle  for  liberty  of  thought  and  science ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  of  Kant,  as  the  period  in  which  a  temple 
of  free  science  and  art  was  erected,  the  supremacy 
of  science  and  art  being  established ;  the  period  of 
FiCHTE  as  that  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  romantic 
party,  which  deteriorated  Fichte's  absolute  liberty 
into  absolute  frivolity,  and  opposed  the  supremacy 
of  reason  by  the  supremacy  of  their  fancy.  The 
fourth  period,  that  of  Hegel,  he  described  as  that 
of  the  victory  of  Philosophy  over  the  romantic  party. 
The  men  of  the  first  period  he  stated  to  be  Lbssing, 
LiCHTBNBESo,  Klopstock,  Wiblano,  F.  H.  Ja- 
GOBI ;  of  the  second,  Kant,  Herder,  Schiller, 
Goethe  ;  of  the  third,  Fichte,  Novalis,  Schel- 
lino,  TiECK,  the  Scrlegels,  and  the  Teutonic  writ- 
ers since  1615;  of  th^  fouth,  Hegel  and  his  school; 
Strauss,  Fbuerbagh,  Platen,  Heine,  the  Politi- 
cal Lyrics  and  the  Humanists.  In  the  course  of  Ger- 
man Philosophy  the  Kantian  Philotophy  was  explain- 
ed as  a  system  of  restricted  liberty,  or  mere  independ- 
ence of  men  of  nature  and  of  the  senses ;  the  Fichtian 
Philosophy,  as  laying  down  the  principle  of  absolute 
liberty  of  the  thinking  pereon ;  the  Hegelian  Philot- 
ophyt  as  carrying  out  the  principle  and  the  system 
(kT  absolute  liberty ;  and  Hunumiam^  as  realizing  the 
principle  and  system  of  human  liberty  in  religion, 
society,  and  state. 

An  eye-witness  describes  the  appearance  of  Mac- 
aulay  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  delivery  of 
his  late  speech  on  the  India  Question,  as  follows : 

*'  After  Hume  rose  Macaulay.  The  House  was 
not  full  to  sven  hear  him,  standing  behind  Lord  John, 
who  seemed  in  a  state  of  celestial  rapture  all  the 
while  the  member  for  Edinburgh  delighted,  not  con- 
vinced, the  House  for  more  than  an  hour.  It  is  said 
that  Macaulay  is  suffering  from  softening  of  the 
brain.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the  rumor  is  false ;  yet  on 


Friday,  though  he  spoke  on  a  congenial  subject— of 
a  power  he  once  swayed — of  a  people  among  whom 
he  once  dwelt — on  a  theme  that  has  given  birth  to 
some  of  the  most  gorgeous  eloquence  that  ever  fell 
from  his  lip,  or  flowed  from  his  pen,  there  was  really 
little  that  told,  though  he  spoke  to  a  friendly  au- 
dience— to  an  audience  that  had  really  worked  itself 
up  to  applaud  and  admire.  Still,  as  Macaulay  speaks 
so  seldom — as  so  many  brilliant  associations  cluster 
round  his  name — as  one  thinks  of  him  in  the  flush 
and  confidence  of  youth — ^the  delight  of  the  Union — 
the  pet  of  the  Edinburgh — ^the  pride  of  every  indi- 
vidual Whig — ^it  is  something  to  have  heard  a  voice 
once  so  full  of  power.  And  now  and  then  on  Friday 
there  gleamed  forth  a  flash  of  the  old  fire.  And  the 
light  that  *^ever  shone  on  sea  or  shore*  beamed  from 
his  eye,  and  down  dropped  rhetorical  pearls ;  but  the 
general  feeling  was  that  of  disappointment.  The 
House  wished  to  be  carried  away,  and  Macaulay 
would  not,  or  could  not,  do  it." 


Mr.  Hugh  Milleb,  the  geologist,  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Witnean  newspaper,  of  which  he  is 
editor,  has  written  an  able  and  ingenious  reply  to 
Mr.  Macaulay's  assertion,  in  his  late  Indian  speech, 
of  the  superiority  of  distinguished  university  men  for 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  instances  adduced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  if  they  do  not  refute  Mr.  Macaulay's 
statements,  at  least  show  how  much  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  **  Two  boys  were 
once  of  a  class  in  the  Edinburgh  Grammar  School — 
John,  ever  trim,  precise,  and  dux ;  Walter,  ever 
slovenly,  confused,  and  dolt.  In  due  time  John  be- 
came Bailie  John,  of  Hunter-square,  Edinburgh; 
and  Walter  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  Uni- 
verse." "  Oliyeb  Cromwell  got  but  indifferently 
through  college ;  John  Churchill  spelt  but  badly, 
even  afler  he  had  beaten  all  the  most  accomplished 
soldiers  of  France ;  and  Arthur  Wellbsley  was 
but  an  uninformed  and  vacant  young  lad  for  some 
time  after  acquiring  his  first  commission."  In  liter- 
ature, besides  Scott,  the  instances  of  Goldsmith, 
CowpER,  Dryden,  Swift,  Chalmers,  Johnson, 
and  others,  are  cited,  to  show  that  excellence  is  often 
attained  after  the  ij}sence  of  precocity.  The  con- 
vene, indeed,  is  too  often  true,  and  the  proverb  of 
'*soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,"  too  often  verified.  The 
competition  scheme,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  would 
have,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  not  only  of  excluding 
the  truly  able,  but  also  of  admitting  the  inefficient. 
The  class  is  large  of  those  who  seem  to  attain  to 
their  full  develoinnent  in  the  contests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  College;  and,  eminent  there,  are  never 
heard  of  afterward.  Mr.  Miller's  own  case  is  one  in 
point,  where  highest  scientific  and  literary  eminence 
has  been  gained  without  juvenile  scholastic  distinc- 
tions. Mr.  Macaulay's  rhetorical  paradoxes  must, 
therefore,  be  received  with  great  mistrust. 

Of  the  Life  of  Haydon,  the  celebrated  historical 
painter,  recently  brought  out  in  London,  the  Athe- 
n<Bwn  says : 

'*  In  dealing  with  this  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  modern  painting  in  England,  the  critic's 
first  duty  is,  to  praise  the  manner  in  which  the  editor 
has  executed  his  laborious  and  delicate  task.  Be- 
sides the  necessity  of  weeding  the  autobiographical 
fragments  left  by  Haydon,  Professor  Tom  Taylor  had 
to  condense  and  arrange  the  matter  contained  in 
twenty-six  bulky,  parchment-bound,  ledger-like  folio 
volumes  of  journals,  so  as  to  complete  the  story.  It 
can  have  been  no  light  matter  for  an  editor — without 
di8gtii«inf»  the  personality  of  their  writer,  who  set 
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down  many  things  in  the  rage  and  malice  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  a  riew  to  their  vengeful  appearance  on 
■ome  future  day — to  avoid  all  revelations  needlessly 
damaging  to  the  deceased  or  offensive  to  survivors. 
Further,  a  laige  mass  of  correspondence  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  All  this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  good 
proportion  and  with  wise  discretion,  showing  that 
respect  for  the  deceased,  that  respect  for  the  public, 
and  that  self-respect  which  distinguish  the  hterary 
artist  from  the  literary  jobber  for  money.  Who  would 
have  expected  that  the  '  Life  of  Haydon'  should  turn 
out  a  more  sterling  and  interesting  addition  to  En- 
glish biography  than  the  '  Life  of  Moore  V  Such, 
however,  proves  to  be  the  case. 


Thf  same  journal  has  a  favorable  notice  of  Ytaefj 
by  J.  Ross  Bbownb.    It  says : 

*'  This  is  another  noticeable  record  of  American 
travel  in  the  East — glowing,  humorous,  and  satiric^ 
— and  illustrated  by  the  author  himself  with  an  adroit 
pencil.  There  is  something  hearty  and  attractive  in 
the  account  which  Mr.  Browne  gives  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  set  out  on  his  travels.  It  was 
ten  years  .ago ;  he  had  already,  as  he  says,  rambled 
over  the  United  States,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  in 
steamers,  when  he  started  from  Washington  with 
fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
East.  At  New  York  the  last  ddllar  was  gone — and 
the  Atlantic  rolled  between  the  West  and  East. 
Having  no  ostrich  to  cany  him  through  the  air — and 
doubtful  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  a  dolphin — his 
tone  of  thought  being  eminently  undassioal — he 
shipped  himself  before  the  mast  in  a  whaler,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean  did  serv- 
ice in  the  way  of  boiling  blubber  and  scrubbing  decks. 
The  moral  of  the  story — a  useful  moral — is,  that  a 
man  who  really  wishes  to  travel,  may  travel  in  spite 
of  fortune  or  misfortune.  Mr.  Browne  is  not  the  only 
American  writer  who  has  shipped  himself  *  before  the 
mast ;'  and  we  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  manly  and 
sturdy  character  which  has  led  so  many  young  liter- 
ary Americans  to  set  the  old  conventions  of  the  world 
at  naught  in  the  earlier  and  more  difficult  part  of 
their  career.'' 


The  London  Leader,  in  s  genial  notice  of  Track- 
■RAY*s  Lectures,  remarks:  "Charmed  (as  all  but 
the  very  churiish  were)  with  these  Lectures  when 
Thackeray  delivered  thea»  we  have  been  charmed 
beyond  expectation  with  the  reading  of  them,  for 
they  owe  less  to  manner  than  we  thought.  They 
are  truly  beautiful,  suggestive  Essays  on  topics  fer- 
tile in  suggestion.  As  criticisms,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  they  are  often  questionable,  some- 
times absurd  in  their  exaggeration  of  praise.  As 
characteristics  they  are  more  picturesque  than  life- 
like. But  as  Essays,  of  which  the  Humorists  are 
merely  the  texts,  they  are  unaffectedly  humorous, 
pathetic,  subtle,  pleasant,  and  thoughtful.  Few  will 
accept  Thackeray's  exaggerated  verdicts  on  Swiff's 
and  Addison's  genius,  an  exaggeration  rhetorical, 
and  almost  ludicrous ;  but  where,  in  our  language, 
are  more  charming  Essays  than  the  two  devoted  to 
these  writers  ?" 


One  of  at  once  the  most  gif\ed  and  most  reputable 
of  the  many  French  literary  personages  whom  Na- 
poleonism  has  driven  into  exUe,  is  the- well-known 
Edoar  QuiNBT,once  the  colleague  and  fellow-laborer 
of  MiCHCLBT.  M.  Quinet  has  made  his  voice  once 
more  audible,  in  the  new  number,  to  wit,  of  the  Hevue 
deM  Dewt  Monde*,  where  appears  an  article  from  his 
pen  on  the  "  Modem  Drama"  ("Du  DrameModeme.") 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Berlin  Magaxmejitr  dim 
Littraher  dee  Auslamde*,  is  an  account  of  a  viazt  t« 
Heinrich  Hbinb,  by  some  German  friends,  sad 
from  it  we  extract  a  descriptive  passage  : 

'*  It  was  once  more  a  day  of  wondrous  beauty ;  the 
dear  sky  of  the  wintry  afternoon  was  tinged  by  the 
evening -red,  when  we  presented  ourselves  at  Heine's 
domicile,  in  the  Rue  d'Ameterdam  at  Paris.  The 
spectacle  of  his  sufferings  was  less  distressing  thas 
we  feared  it  would  have  been ;  illness  has  not  d»- 
torted  his  face,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  spiritualised 
it ;  the  engraving  which  represents  him  on  his  sick- 
bed is  a  faithful  likeness,  only  his  face  is  narrower 
and  more  pain-«tricken  than  represented  there.  Htt 
exterior,  on  the  whole,  is  very  little  altered.  He 
still  resembles  what  he  was  in  youth,  when  we  saw 
him  about  thirty  years  ago  in  Berlin ;  only  his  hair 
was  then  fairer,  and  his  beard  did  not  yet  exist. 
During  the  interval,  he  was  once,  as  he  assured  us, 
d'sproportionsfcely  strong ;  but  the  approach  of  his 
melancholy  spine-complaint  soon  ^eebled  him. 
His  legs  and  feet  are  entirely  powerless,  and  twisted 
by  nervous  pains  of  the  most  insupportable  kind. 
For  five  years  he  has  not  left  his  room,  and  only  ibr 
a  few  hours  now  and  then  does  he  exchange  his  bed 
for  his  arm-chair.  Opium  b  his  daily  nourishinent, 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  nudie  his  pains  support- 
able. It  is  truly  astonishing  that  an  illness  ^n^ch 
has  its  seat  in  the  finest  nervous  tissues  has  not 
been  able  to  work  destructively  on  the  organs  of  the 
mind.  We  were  destined  to  receive  the  most  ^len- 
did  proof  of  this  in  Heine.  He  had  had  one  <k  his 
wontt  days,  and  had  already  taken  opium  a  second 
time.  Weak  and  querulous,  he  received  us  in  bed, 
which  a  green  screen  sheltered  from  the  entrance  of 
draughts  and  light.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  quite 
unfit  to  talk,  and  requested  us  te  repeat  our  visit  on 
the  following  day.  Nevertheless,  he  put  some  rapid 
lively  questions,  which  brought  on  a  conversation 
that  cheered  him  up.  His  voice  became  gndoally 
stronger ;  he  laughed ;  he  spoke  with  the  incompar- 
able combination  of  jest  and  earnest  which  has  nisde 
him  the  creator  of  poetic  humor  in  Geraiany.  Who- 
ever, with  closed  eyes,  had  listened  to  him,  would 
have  taken  him  to  be  in  complete  health." 


A  Hungarian  poetess,  Thbrbsa.  Ferenczt  by 
name,  has  just  committed  suicide  at  Pressburg,  by 
— an  unusual  thing  among  women — blowing  out  her 
brains.  She  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
was  of  wealthy  family.  Her  works  are  greatly  ad- 
mired by  her  countrymen,  and  are  more  widely  read 
than  poetical  works  often  are.  Her  last  publication, 
called  the  Birds,  was  brought  out  only  a  few  months 
ago.  Some  lines  in  it  indicated  that  she  would  vrrite 
no  more,  but  no  one  could  have  believed  that  she 
contemplated  self-destruction. 


From  Athens,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Dbmbtrids 
Galamos,  the  most  learned  linguiat  that  modem 
Greece  has  produced,  and  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  occupied  with  distinction  the  chair  of  Sanscrit 
at  the  College  of  Benares,  in  Hindostan,  has  died  in 
the  latter  city,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  His  numer- 
ous works  on  the  diffierent  idioms  of  Asia — the  fruit 
of  forty  years'  research,  and  which  are  all  unpublished 
— M.  Galanos  has  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Athens,  on  condition  of  its  causing  them  to  be  pub- 
lished : — ^for  which  purpose  the  testator  has  left  «if- 
ficient  funds.  The  University  accepts  the  gift  and 
the  officer-and  has  appointed  its  rector  Dr.  GsoReio 
Tbypaldos,  to  conduct  the  publication.  The  works 
will  make  about  ten  folio  volumes. 
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▼IXW  OF  DAMlSCUt. 


foliage  and  rerdare,  the  masses  of  which  envelop 
and  conceal  all  humbler  dwellings.  The  scene 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  who 
makes  an  excursion  from  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful. 
In  fact,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  orchards 
of  Damascus  and  its  environs,  are  proverbial 
throughout  the  whole  eastern  world.  They  have 
an  ancient  tradition  that  Mahomet,  the  prophet, 
on  surveying  the  scene  when  he  first  approached 
the  city,  said  that  he  would  not  enter  it.  "  Man 
can  enjoy  but  one  Paradise,**  said  he,  "  and  if  I 
enter  one  on  earth,  I  can  not  expect  to  be  admit- 
ted to  one  in  heaven.** 

SITUATION    OF    THE    CITY. 

Damascus  owes  the  long  continued  wealth  and 
prosperity  which  it  has  enjoyed,  to  its  situation, 
on  the  one  hand  as  the  agricultural  centre  of  a 
region  of  boundless  and  perpetual  fertility,  and 
on  the  other  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
traffic  of  several  extended  seas.  These  seas, 
however,  arc  seas  of  sand,  and  the  fleets  that 
navigate  them  are  caravans  of  camels.  There  are, 
in  fact,  two  grand  commercial  systems  now  in 
operation  among  mankind,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  laws,  its  own  usages,  its  own  ports,  its  own 
capitals.  The  oceans  of  water  are  the  mediums 
of  transit  for  the  one — for  the  other  the  equally 
trackless  and  almost  equally  extended  deserts  of 
sand.  '\^liat  London,  Liverpool,  Canton,  and 
Amsterdam  are  to  the  former,  Aleppo,  Mecca, 
Damascus,  and  Bagdad  are  to  the  latter.  Each 
system  is,  in  its  own  way,  and  according  to  its 
own  measure,  perhaps  as  thrify  and  prosperous 
as  the  other,  and  equally  conducive  to  the  wealth, 
the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  communi- 
ties that  partake  of  its  benefits.  Damascus  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most  wealthy  of 


the  ports  through  which  the  traffic  of  the  Asiatic 
deserts  enters  the  fertile  and  cultivated  country 
which  lies  on  their  western  shores. 

The  territories  of  the  Turkish  government 
have  for  many  ages  been  divided  into  separate 
districts  or  provinces,  called  Pashalics.  The  fer- 
tile region  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Lebanon 
ranges,  of  which  Damascus  is  the  centre  and 
capital,  forms  the  Pashalic  of  Damascus.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Damascus  itself  contains,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  a  late  British  consul  resident 
there,  considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  relative  wealth  and  influence  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  province  which  it  represents,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  other  cities  and  provinces  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  were  probably  the  same  in 
ancient  times  as  now. 

Paul's  journey  to  pamascus. 

The  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Damascus, 
in  the  mind  of  the  readers  of  sacred  history, 
arises  out  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  occurred  on  his 
journey  to  that  city.  His  determination  to  go 
to  Damascus,  and  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt  there,  in  prosecution  of  the  work 
which  he  had  undertaken  of  suppressing  Christ- 
ianity, mark  the  energy  and  decision  of  his  char- 
acter. Damascus  was  remote  from  Jerusalem. 
To  reach  it,  required  a  journey  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  A  man  of  less  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive views  would  probably  not  have  em- 
braced it  within  the  scope  of  his  vision  at  all. 
But  Paul,  who  wished  to  accomplish  what  he  had 
undertaken  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  per- 
ceived that  if  the  new  religion  were  allowed  once 
to  get  a  footing  in  such  a  capital,  even  if  sup- 
pressed in  Judea,  it  would  still  live  and  spread. 
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and  might  become  ultimately  very  formidable. 
After  having  therefore  adopted  the  most  decisive 
measares  to  suppress,  what  he  perhaps  honestly 
considered  the  pestilent  heresy,  in  Jndea,  he  arm- 
ed himself  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests* 
and  with  a  suitable  company  of  attendants  to 
enable  him  to  carry  his  plans  efficiently  into  ex- 
ecution, and  set  out  on  the  journey  to  Damascus, 
with  a  view  pf  extinguishing  at  onoe  the  kindling 
flame  which  was  rising  there. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  when  the 
traveler  was  drawing  near  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  that  he  was  sucMenly  arrested  in  his  career, 
and  changed  at  once,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
power  supernatural  and  divine,  fh>m  a  bitter  and 
determined  enemy,  to  a  very  warm  and  &ithful 
friend,  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  aceouht 
given  us  of  his  conversion  in  the  Scripture  his- 
tory is  of  such  a  character  as  makes  it,  as  it  were, 
a  test  C4U€  of  testimony  to  the  supem^Uural  or- 
igin and  divine  character  of  Christianity — one  of 
the  most  direct  and  strongest  test  eases  too, 
which  the  New  Testament  contains.  liCt  us 
pause  a  little  to  analyze  it. 

AlfALYSIS  OF  THK  ACCOUNT  OP  THE   CONVERSION 
OF  PAUL. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  facts  in  respect 
to  the  apostle's  previous  and  subsequent  history 
are  well  established  on  the  ordinary  historicsd 
evidence  by  which  the  transactions  of  those 
times  are  made  known  to  us,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  have  never  been  called  in  question.  That 
he  was  an  able  and  accomplished  man,  bom  a 
Roman  citizen  at  Tarsus,  and  trained  subse- 
quently at  Jerusalem  to  the  highest  legal  and 
professional  attainments  known  to  the  Jewish 
community  in  those  days — that  when  the  Chris- 
tian faith  began  at  first  to  be  openly  professed 
by  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ,  after 
his  crucifixion,  he  cherished  an  apparently  im- 
placable hostility  to  it,  and  engaged  in  a  system 
of  measures  of  the  most  determined  and  merci- 
less character  for  its  suppression — that  he  after- 
ward stopped  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this 
course,  and  from  being  the  worst  persecutor  of 
the  new  faith,  became  at  once,  without  any 
natural  cause  to  account  for  the  change,  its  most 
devoted  champion  and  friend — and  that  at  the 
same  time  his  moral  cast  of  character  under- 
went also  a  total  change,  so  that  from  being 
morose,  stem  and  cruel,  he  became  in  a  most 
eminent  degree  gentle,  forbearing,  submissive  in 
spirit  and  forgiving — and  that  he  continued  to 
exemplify  this  new  character  until  at  length  he 
gave  up  his  life  in  attestation  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  faith ;  all  these  things  are  established  in  the 
convictions  of  mankind  by  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  as  that  which  proves  to  us  the 
leading  facts  in  the  history  of  Julius  Cesar  or 
Napoleon. 

The  only  question  is,  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  most  extraordinary  moral  revolution.  We 
call  it  9  moral  revolution,  for  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  such  that  we  see  at  once  very  clearly  that 
the  change  which  took  place  was  not  a  mere 
change  of  purpose  and  plan,  but  a  radical  change 


of  character.  In  all  the  latter  portions  of  the 
apostle's  life,  there  beams  out  from  every  mani- 
festation of  his  moral  nature  the  mild  radiance 
of  such  virtues  as  patience,  gentleness,  charity, 
long-sufiering  and  love— while  in  the  former,  we 
see  only  the  stem  and  merciless  resolution  of  a 
despot,  in  his  doipgs.  Men  often  change  their 
purposes  and  plans  in  a  very  sudden  manner, 
whUe  yet  on  close  examination  we  find  that  they 
act  from  the  same  motives  afterward  as  before, 
though  aiming  at  different  ends.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  apostle,  the  very  motives — ^the  whole 
frame  of  mind,  as  it  were,  was  changed.  The 
only  question  is,  we  repeat,  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  revolution. 

We  have  two  accounts  of  the  transaction. 
OivB  of  these  is  the  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances by  Paul  himself,  given  in  his  celebrated 
speech  to  the  Jewish  populace  on  the  stairs  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Antonia,  at  the  time  when  the 
soldiers  had  rescned  him  from  the  mob,  and 
were  conveying  him  into  the  castle  for  safety.  *^ 

The  other  account,  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance though  varying  in  form,  is  given  1^  Luke 
in  his  general  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  fact  that  Luke  incorporates  the  story 
in  his  history  is  a  very  important  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that  the  statements  of  Paul  were 
made  openly  and  publicly  at  the  time,  and  were 
generally  known  and  believed,  by  his  contempo- 
raries. If  Paul  had  withheld  his  narrative  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  then  had  only 
related  the  story  in  some  private  way,  to  persons 
who  had  no  means  of  testing  its  truth,  the  force 
of  the  testimony  would  have  been  far  less  con- 
clusive than  it  is  now.  But  he  did  not  do  this. 
He  took  a  very  early  opportunity  to  state  the 
facts  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  possi- 
ble— to  do  this  too  in  precisely  the  place,  and  be- 
fore precisely  the  audience,  that  would  have  been 
chosen  if  the  object  had  been  to  put  his  state- 
ments to  the  test.  The  audience  was  an  audi- 
ence of  enemies,  predisposed  not  to  believe  his 
statements.  The  place  waa  Jerusalem,  where 
the  men  lived  who  had  gone  with  him  to  Damas- 
cus and  were  witnesses  of  the  miracle.  Then 
the  general  historian  of  the  Church,  writing  very 
soon  after  these  transactions  occurred,  gives  the 
account  in  his  narrative,  with  details  not  men- 
tioned by  Paul  in  his  speech,  showing  that  he 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  from  other 
and  previous  communications.  In  a  word,  Paul 
proclaimed  the  focts  in  relation  to  his  conversion 
in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  to  all  man- 
kind, immediately  after  they  occurred,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  challenge  an  easy  dis* 
proof  if  the  statements  were  not  true. 

The  occurrence,  as  Paul  describes  it,  was  of 
such  a  character  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  deceived  in  it.  The  effects  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  upon  persons  especially  of  a  san- 
guine and  impulsive  temperament,  are  often  very 
great.  But  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Paul 
can  not  be  disposed  of  on  any  such  supposition 
as  this.     The  occurrence  took  place  at  mid-day. 


*  Acts  xxii.  4-10. 
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It  was  in  the  presence  of  several  wttnetsef.  A 
permanent  physical  effect  remained  too,  in  tke 
blindness  from  which  Paul  suffered  for  three 
days  alter  the  phenomenon  occurred.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  show  that  it  could  not 
have  been  a  case  of  mental  hallucination.  Paul 
must  have  known  whether  the  statements  that 
he  made  were  or  were  not  literally  true. 

There  are  certain  curious  evidences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
vision  itself,  and  of  the  dialogue  which  took 
place  between  Paul  and  the  supernatural  voice 
which  addressed  him  in  it,  which  show  very 
conclusively  that  the  vision  was  no  phantom  of 
his  own  mind.  The  voice  calls  out  first  in  a 
tone  of  expostulation,  **Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  met''  Now  we  must  admit  that  it 
is  possible  that  a  man  engaged  in  such  a  work 
as  that  to  which  Paul  had  devoted  himself,  feel- 
ing perhaps  some  misgivings  about  it,  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  especially  if  he 
were  a  man  of  excitable  imagination,  fancy  him- 
self appealed  to  in  this  way  by  a  vision  from  the 
supernatural  world,  representing  the  departed 
spirit  whose  cause  he  was  opposing.  But  in 
the  very  supposition  that  this  were  the  case,  it 
is  implied  that  the  mind  creating  the  illusion 
should  at  once  refer  the  vision  which  it  had  thus 
conjured  up  to  the  being  which  had  been  the 
object  of  its  hostility.  In  other  words,  to  sup- 
pose that  feelings  of  misgiving  and  remorse 
awakened  by  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
had  conjur«l  up  in  Paul's  mind  a  phantom  to 
say  to  him,  '^Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me  1"  involves  of  course,  very  directly,  the  sup- 
position that  in  imagining  the  words,  he  should 
imagine  them  as  coming  from  the  being  whose 
cause  he  was  persecuting.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  that  was  awakened  by  the  ques- 
tion was  simple  astonishment.  He  did  not  refer 
the  words  at  fir^  to  any  origin,  real  or  imagin- 
ary. :  He  did  not  understand  what  they  meant. 
His  rejoinder  was,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord !" — the 
word  Lord  being  used  doubtless,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, in  ^those .  days,  simply  as  '■  a  respectful 
mode  of  address  propter  to  be  adopted  in  accost- 
ing any  superior.  It  was  not  until  he  heard  the 
reply,  "I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest," 
that  the  preternatural  words  which  he  had  heard 
were  referred  to  any  origin.  T^is  circumstance 
does  not  prove  the  actual  reality  of  the  vision — 
but  it  seems  to  show  very  conclusively  that  the 
vision  could  not  have  been  a  mental  illusion  con- 
jured up  by  an  uneasy  conscience,  and  appear- 
ing like  a  reality  only  to  the  excited  imagination 
of  the  subject  of  it. 

Besides  this,  the  supposition  that  Paul  was 
deluded  in  this  case  by  a  phantom  of  the  imag- 
ination seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  character 
of  the  man.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  very 
cool,  calculating,  and  unimaginative  cast  of  mind. 
His  speeches,  his  writings,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  conduct  indicate  a  temperament  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  is  subject  to  morbid 
nervous  excitement.  He  was  severe  in  his  judg- 
ments, cautious  and  deliberate  in  all  his  actions ; 


and  his  writings  indicate  every  where  a  mind  in 
which  the  reflecting  and  reaaoning  powers  pre- 
dominate so  decid^ly,  that  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  difficult  to  name  any  historical  personage  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  less  likely  to  be  de-  ^ 
ceived  by  images  produced  by  the  power  of  m 
morbid  fancy  than  he.  We  are  thus  constrained 
to  believe  that  he  must  have  known  what  the 
actual  facts  were  in  respect  to  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  he  made.  Unless  he  wholly  in- 
vented the  story,  knowing  it  to  be  entirely  false, 
it  must  have  been  strictly  and  literally  true. 

He  could  not  have  fabricated  the  story,  for 
not  only  was  there  no  possible  motive  to  ac- 
count for  his  doing  so,  but  there  was  every  con- 
ceivable inducement  to  prevent  it.  His  position 
and  his  prospects  before  he  embraced  Christian- 
ity were  bright  and  promising  in  the  highest 
degree.  By  the  change  he  made  himself  a  fu- 
gitive and  an  outcast,  lost  forever  the  good  opin- 
ion of  all  those  whose  friendship  and  favor  he 
had  prized,  sacrificed  his  ambition,  deprived 
himself  of  every  worldly  advantage,  and  sub- 
jected himself  to  a  life  of  toil,  privation,  danger,  - 
and  suffering,  and  in  the  end  to  a  violent  death. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  invent  a 
lie  for  the  sake  of  procuring  for  himself  such 
rewards  as  these. 

Then,  moreover,  if  a  roan  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Paul  was  placed,  had  intended 
to  invent  a  story  of  this  kind,  unless  he  were 
actually  insane,  he  would  have  arranged  the 
details  of  it  in  a  totally  different  manner.  He 
would  have  chosen  a  time  when  he  was  alone  ; 
some  dark  hour  of  the  night,  perhaps,  when  no 
witnesses  were  near  to  be  appealed  to  for  the 
falsification  of  his  statements.  -Or  if  any  wit- 
nesses had  been  supposed  to  be  present,  they 
would  not  have  been  such  witnesses  as  were 
with  him  on  this  journey.  The  men  who  ac- 
companied Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus  were 
all  enemies  of  the  new  religion.  They  were 
his  confederates  in  the  persecution  of  it.  They 
must  have  been  under  the  strongest  possible  in- 
ducement to  declare  the  story  false,  if  it  really 
were  so — especially  considering  that  they  were 
involved  in  the  transaction,  as  Paul  relates  it. 
It  was  at  mid-day  when  it  occurred,  while  they 
were  all  together  on  the  road,  and  drawing  near 
to  Damascus.  They  saw  the  bright  light,  he 
says,  as  well  as  he — a  light  so  vivid  as  wholly 
to  overpower  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The 
men  all  heard  the  voice,  too,  though  they  did 
not,  like  Paul,  understand  the  words  that  were 
spoken.  They  were  all  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  wonderful  phenomenon,  and 
yielded  themselves,  as  well  as  he,  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  vision,  by  conducting  Paul  by  the  band 
into  Damascus,  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
that  were  given  to  them  by  the  voice.  By  stat- 
ing all  these  facts  so  openly  and  publicly,  and 
so  soon  after  they  occurred,  the  narrator  seems 
to  appeal  in  the  most  full  and  decided  manner 
to  witnesses  predisposed  to  go  against  him,  and 
puts  himself  entirely  in  their  power,  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  statements  were  not  true. 
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SUmiARY    OP    THE    CASK. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  case  then  stands 
thus. 

1.  A  statement  of  ibcts  is  made  by  an  eye- 
witness, which,  if  true,  establishes  incontestably 
the  supernatural  origin,  and  the  divine  character 
of  Christianity. 

2.  The  witness  is  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
calmness  and  steadiness  of  character,  and  the 
facts  which  he  declares  to  have  occurred  are  of 
such  a  nattkro  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  deceived  in  them. 

3.  He  designates  other  witnesses  who  were 
present  when  the  transactions  occurred' — and 
who  can  not  possibly  be  suspected  of  collusion 
with  him — and  he  alleges  that  they  were  all  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  which 
took  place  and  that  they  governed  their  conduct 
accordingly. 

4.  He  proclaimed  the  facts,  as  soon  as  they 
occurred,  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner 
to  all  the  world. 

5.  He  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  communication  from  the  spiritual 
world  which  he  professed  to  have  received,  by 


changing  the  whole  course  of  his  life  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  it ;  relinquishing  every  possible  souece 
of  earthly  honor  and  enjoyment,  and  devoting 
himself  to  a  life  of  uninterrupted  ignominy,  toil, 
privation,  and  suffering,  which  he  persevered  in, 
without  faltering,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  force  of  human  testi- 
mony, as  evidence  of  fact,  could  not  possibly  go 
farther  than  in  such  an  instance  as  this.  The 
circumstances  which  are  combined  in  the  case 
are  so  striking  and  peculiar,  as  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  marked  and  decided  that  the  New 
Testament  contains.  It  is  in  fact  a  test  case, 
and  brings  the  question  of  the  truth  or  &lsity 
of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  into 
a  very  narrow  compass  indeed. 

PAULAS  SNTRAICCB   INTO  DAMASCUS. 

The  attendants  who  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  his  journey,  when  they  found  that  he  had 
been  struck  with  blindness  by  the  supernatural 
light,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  along 
through  the  region  of  gilrdens  and  orchards  for 
which  the  environs  of  Damascus  have  been 
famed  in  every  age,  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

On  entering  the  city  Paul  was  conducted  by 


PAUL   LED  INTO  DAMASCUS. 


his  attendants  to  lodgings  in  a  house  kept  by  a 
man  named  Judas,  who  lived  in  a  street  called 
the  Straight  Street,  and  there  remained  three 
days,  in  a  state  of  great  suspense  and  agitation. 
At  length  a  disciple  of  Damascus,  named  Ana- 
nias, was  sent  to  him,  to  recognize  him  as  a 
Christian  brother,  and  to  welcome  him  to  the 
communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Church.  Paul 
remained  at  Damascus  for  some  time,  preaching 
the  faith  which  he  had  before  so  bitterly  opposed, 
until  at  length,  plots  were  formed  against  his 
life  by  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  who  were  incensed 
ajainst  him  for  naving,  as  they,  considered  it, 


betrayed  the  cause  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
his  charge.  The  danger  at  length  became  so 
imminent,  and  he  was  so  closely  watched  and 
beset  by  those  who  had  conspired  against  him, 
that  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  evade  them 
was  to  be  let  down  by  his  friends  from  the  wall 
in  a  basket  by  night.  In  this  way  he  made  his 
escape  from  the  city,  and  proceeding  to  Jerusa- 
lem he  joined  himself  to  the  disciples  there.* 

The  street  where  Paul  lodged  in  Damascus, 
or  rather  the  one  which  ancient  tradition  desig- 
nates as  the  same,  and  even  the  house  of  Judas, 
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■till  exkt,  and  awakan  gnat  interest  in  all  Chm- 
tian  travelers  who  visit  the  city  at  the  present 
day.  This,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
■how  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

BAaUESr  NOtlOKS   or    DAMASCUS. 

The  city  of  Damascus,  and  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  are 
frequently  alluded  to,  and  in  sdme  instances 
figure  as  the  scenes  of  vety  important  occur- 
rences and  events,  in  the  Old  Testament  history. 
These  allusions  date  back  from  the.  very  earliest 
periods.  The  city  is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  aa  a  place  even  then  well  known.  The 
chief  officer  of  Abraham's  household — the  gen- 
eral agent  and  manager  of  his  aflairs — was  a 
Damascene,  as  appears  from  the  complaint  of 
the  patriarch,  when  lamenting  his  childless  con- 
dition, that  there  was  no  one  to  be  his  heir  but 
his  steward,  Elieser  of  Damaseus.  (Gen.  xv.  3.) 
During  the  reign  of  David,  Damaseus,  including 
the  broad  and  firuitfhl  territory  that  peitained  to 
it,  figures  as  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  king- 
dom. It  was  called  Syria  of  Damatetu-'-^k  phrase 
reversed  in  its  form  from  the  customaiy  mode 
of  speaking  of  a  country  and  its  capital  at  the 
present  day,  but  still  very  obviously  proper  to 
denote  the  meaning  which  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  it,  namely  that  part  of  Syria  which 
pertained  to  and  was  represented  by  Damascus. 
The  kingdom  of  Damascus  must  have  enjoyed  at 
this  time  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
it  volunteered  to  aid  some  of  the  Canaanitish 
nations  in  resisting  the  progress  of  David's  con- 
quests, by  sending  an  army  so  large  that  more 
than  hcenty  thousand  men  from  it  were  slain  in 
the  battles  that  followed.     The  design  of  the 


Damascenes  in  this  interposition  was  to  put  a 
check  to  David*s  victorious  progress,  before  he 
should  reach  their  own  frontiers.  They  sup* 
posed,  doubtless,  that  alter  completing  the  con- 
quest of  all  the  southern  territory,  he  would  turn 
his  stepe  northward,  and  traversing  the  mount* 
ains  of  Galilee,  begin  to  make  wa^  upon  them. 
Their  efiforts,  however,  to  avert  this  danger 
operated  only  to  bring  it  more  suddenly  upon 
them.  David,  having  defeated  the  army  wluck 
they  sent  against  him,  advanced  into  their  terri- 
tory, seized  and  garrisoned  all  the  principal 
towns,  and  annexed  the  whole  country  to  his 
own  dominions.   (2  Sam.  vii.  6.    1  Chron.  xvxL  6  ) 

STOKT   OP   MAAMAN    OF    DAMASCUS,    THB    STRIAK 
GENERAL. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Syrians  revolted 
against  the  Hebrew  government  under  an  adr 
venturer  named  Rezon,  and  re-established  their 
independence;  and  thenceforward  there  were 
frequent  wars  between  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
and  the  princes  of  the  Hebrew  line.  From  time 
to  time  there  were  intervalaof  peace,  and  it  was 
during  one  of  these  periods,  when  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  prevailing  between  the  two  king- 
doms that  Naaman,  a  Syrian  general,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  Syrian  king, 
went  to  Elisha,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  to  be  cur^ 
of  the  leprosy.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  transaction  are  very  curious,  and 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  times.     They  were  as  follows  : 

Naaman  had  in  his  family  a  captive  maiden, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  from  some  one  of 
the  Hebrew  villages,  in  former  wars,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been  made 
a  slave.     She  served  in  the  faiaily  as  waiting 
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Naaman  to  thM)  that  thou  mayest  heal  him  of 
hii^  leprosy." 

Whether  in  addreaaing  the  king  himself,  a« 
the  one  by  whom  he  expected  the  leper  was  to 
be  healed,  Benhadad  meant  merely  lo  compliment 
the  monarch  by  assuming  that  it  was  through 
his  power,  and  not  through  that  of  any  of  Us 
subjects,  that  so  great  a  boon  was  to  be  obtained, 
or  whether  he  had  not  taken  pains  to  understand 
precisely  what  the  captive  maiden  had  said,  does 
not  fiiUy  appear.  However  this  may  be,  Joram 
was  greatly  alarmed  when  he  read  the  letter. 
He  uttered  loud  exclamations  of  astonishment 
and  indignation.  *'Am  I  God,"  said  he,  **to 
kill  and  to  make  aUve,  that  this  man  doth  send 
unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy  1  wheie- 
fore  consider,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  he  seek- 
eth  a  quarrel  against  me."  His  apprehensions 
were,  however,  soon  quieted  by  a  message  f^pom 
the  prophet  Elisha,  who  on  being  informed  what 
had  occurred,  sent  word  to  the  king  requesting 
that  the  Syrian  stranger  might  come  to  him. 
Naaman  proceeded  accordingly  to  the  house  of 
Elisha  with  his  chariot,  his  horses,  and  his  re- 
tinue, and  stood  there  in  great  state  before  the 
door. 


maid  to  Naaman^a  wife.  Although  a  slave,  she 
seems  to  have  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  wel* 
fare  of  her  master,  and  having  heard,  while  in 
her  native  land,  of  the  wonderful  powers  which 
had  sometimes  been  exercised  there  by  the 
pro]^et  Elisha,  she  said  one  day  to  her  mistress, 
"  Woakl  God,  my  Lord  were  with  the  prophet 
which  is  in  Samaria,  for  he  would  recover  him 
of  hu  leprosy."  Some  one  reported  this  story 
of  the  maiden  to  Naaman.  Naaman  was  greatly 
interested  in  it.  At  length  it  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Benhadad,  the  king,  and  the  king  de- 
termined immediately  to  send  the  distinguished 
patient  to  the  land  of  Israel  to  be  healed. 

Kings  in  making  communications  with  foreign 
kingdoms,  always  act  through  kings,  and  thus 
Naaman  was  sent  by  the  Syrian  monarch,  not 
directly  to  Elisha,  but  to  Joram,  who  was  then 
the  King  of  Israel  He  took  with  him  from 
Damascus,  for  presents  to  the  King  of  Israel, 
large  sums  of  money  both  in  gold  and  silver  coin, 
and  various  other  valuable  gifts ;  and  bore  also 
a  letter  to  him  from  Benhadad  of  the  following 
purport. 

**  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria,  to  Joram,  King  of 
Israel.    With  this  Utter  I  send  my  servant 


MAAMAN  AT  SLI8HA*S  DOOB. 


Elisha  sent  out  a  message  to  him,  directing 
him  to  go  and  wash  seven  times  in  the  river 
Jordan,  saying,  that  by  this  means  he  should  be 
healed. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus is  situated  upon  a  very  rich  and  fertile 
plain,  which  is  watered,  and  was  perhaps  origin- 


ally formed,  or  at  least  covered  with  its  fertile 
soil,  by  streams  descending  from  the  Lebanon 
Mountains.  These  streams  in  meandering  across 
the  plain  form  a  complicated  1le^work  of  chan- 
nels, irrigating  the  land  in  every  part  as  they 
traverse  it,  and  losing  themselves  finally  in  a 
large  lake  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  city.   The 
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lake  has  no  outlet,  so  that  the  waters  which  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  are  all  absorbed  by 
the  land  on  their  passage  across  the  plain,  or  are 
evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  where 
they  finally  repose.  Of  these  streams,  the  two 
principal,  in  the  days  of  Naaman,  were  called 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  and  the  people  of  Damascus 
like  all  other  inhabitants  of  alluvial  plains  that 
owe  their  fertility  to  the  inundations  of  rivers, 
entertained  very  high  ideas  of  the  virtues  and 
the  dignity  of  the  streams  on  which  they  saw  thai 
their  wealth  and  prosperity  so  plainly  depended. 
Naaman  was  accordingly  indignant  to  find  that 
he  had  made  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  such  majgnificent  and  salubrious 
streams  as  those  by  which .  Damascus  was  en- 
circled and  adorned,  only  to  be  told  at  last,  to 
bathe  in  such  a  river  as  the  Jordan. 

*'  Behold  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  he  will  surely 
come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name 
of  tne  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over 
the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.  Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Israel  t  may  I  not  wash  in  them, 
and  her  clean  1"  So  he  turned  and  went  away  in 
a  rage. 

His  anger,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  on 
being  expostulated  with  by  some  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased.  Final- 
ly, he  concluded  to  follow  the  prophet's  direc- 
tions and  was  healed.* 

BLISHa's   visit  to  DAMASCUS. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus, 
under  the  name  of  Syria,  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  is  closely  involved  with 
that  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  for 
several  successive  reigns,  and  the  international 
intercourse  with  these  powers — sometimes  war- 
like and  sometimes  peaceful — gives  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  striking  incidents  and 
narratives  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament 
history.  On  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  this 
period,  during  an  interval  of  peace,  the  prophet 
Elisha  made  a  visit  to  Damascus,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  that  city ;  and  the  house  where 
he  is  said  to  have  lived,  forms,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  one  of  the  special  objects  of  attrac- 
tion and  interest  to  modem  travelers  who  visit 
the  city.  It  seems  that  EUsha's  power  and  au- 
thority as  a  prophet  were  fiiUy  recognized  by  the 
people  of  Damascus  while  he  remained  in  the 
city.  This  might  have  been  owing,  perhaps,  in 
part  to  the  fame  of  the  healing  of  Naaman,  an 
occurrence  which  must  have  been  extensively 
known  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus, and  must  have  awakened  among  the 
people  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  awe.  Besides, 
the  pagan  nations  of  the  eaith  were  in  those  days 
far  less  exclusive  in  their  religious  ideas  than 
they  are  now.  The  gods  which  each  man  be- 
lieved in,  were  national  gods,  as  it  were,  not 
divinities  of  supreme  and  universal  sway;  so 
that  the  people  of  one  country  having  one  set 
of  deities  and  one  established  mode  of  worship 


*  For  the  (\]11  account  of  tbese  transactions,  see  9 
Kings,  chap.  v. 


of  their  own,  could  sdll  entertain  a  high  venera- 
tion and  respect  for  the  apostles  and  prophets 
of  other  systems  pertaining  to  other  lands.  A 
great  many  incidents  might  be  adduced  firom  an- 
cient history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  illustrat- 
ing this  fact.  For  example,  when,  on  a  former 
occasion,  Benhadad  the  King  of 'Syria  bad  in- 
vaded the  land  of  Israel,  and  had  been  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  in  the  hill  country  of  Samaria, 
by  numbers  far  inferior  to  his  own,  his  counsel- 
ors in  attempting  to  account  for  the  fact,  alleged 
that  the  gods  of  the  Hebrews  were  gods  of  tke 
httUy  and  that  thus  so  long  as  the  war  was  waged 
among  the  hills,  the  cause  of  the  Hebrews  was 
effectually  sustained  by  the  Divine  protection. 
They  proposed,  therefore,  that  in  the  next  cam- 
paign the  seat  of  war  should  be  transferred  to 
the  valleys  and  plains,  where,  as  they  main- 
tained, the  Hebrew  deities  would  be  compara- 
tively powerless.  This  shows  that,  notwith- 
standing that  they  were  pagans,  they  were  in  a 
sense  believers 'in  the  Hebrew  religion,  though 
they  conceived  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  wor- 
ship to  be  a  set  of  local  divinities  whose  power, 
though  supernatural  and  real,  was  confined  by 
physical  limits  and  restrictions,  so  that  it  might 
be  circumvented  and  evaded  by  the  ingenuity 
and  the  stratagems  of  men. 

Thus  Elisha  on  his  visit  to  Damascus,  al- 
though the  prophet  and  the  minister  of  a  fbr- 
eign  religion,  was  looked  upon  with  great  re- 
spect and  veneration.  Benhadad  the  king  was 
sick.  He  was  anxious  in  respect  to  the  issue 
of  his  sickness,  and  he  sent  Hazael,  one  of  his 
ministers  of  state,  to  Elisha,  to  inquire  of  him 
what  the  result  of  it  was  to  be.  The  light  in 
which  Elisha's  character  and  claims  as  a  divine 
prophet  were  regarded  in  Damascus,  is  shown 
by  the  fiict  that  Ha2bel  took  with  him,  when  Le 
came  to  consult  him  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
forty  camels^  burden  of  costly  presents,  pro- 
ducts, probably,  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  Damascus,  and  commenced  the  annunciation 
of  his  errand  in  the  language,  '*  Thy  son  Benha- 
dady  King  of  Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee."  It 
was  at  this  interview  that  Elisha  uttered  the  re- 
markable prophecy  in  respect  to  the  subsequent 
career  of  Hazael,  which  was  afterward  so  sig- 
nally fulfiUed.  ♦ 

The  account  of  the  forty  camels*  loads  of  pres- 
ents, and  other  similar  allusions  continually  oc- 
curring in  the  histories  of  those  times,  indicate 
very  clearly  the  high  rank  which  Damascus  had 
attained  in  arts  and  manufactures,  even  at  that 
distant  day.  The  genius  of  the  people  displayed 
itself  too,  apparently  in  the  ornamental  as  well 
as  in  the  useful  arts.  It  is  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  that  a  king  of  Israel  when  on  a  visit  to 
Damascus,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  an  altar  which  he  saw  there, 
that  he  sent  a  model  and  pattern  of  it  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  that  one  similar  to  it  might  be 
constructed  in  that  city.f  This  was  a  very 
strong  testimonial  in  favor  of  the  taste  and 
skill   of  the   Damascene  designers,  especially 


♦  2  Kings.  viU.  7-15. 
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considering  the  peculiar  circumstancei .  under 
which  the  King  of  Israel  was  then  visiting  Da- 
mascus. Wearied  but  with  his  long  and  hope- 
less contests  with  Hazael,  he  had  sent  to  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  to  come  to  his 
rescue.  Tiglath-Pileser  had  accordingly  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  after  de- 
feating Hazael  in  various  battles,  had  finally 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  and  Abas, 
r^oicing  in  the  subjugation  of  his  enemy,  had 
gone  to  Damascus  to  join  him  in  triumphing 
diere  over  the  conquered  city.  If  he  had  sent 
the  altar  itself  to  Jerusalem,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  supposed  that  he  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a 
trophy  of  victory.  But  as  he  sent  only  the  pat- 
tern of  it,  the  act  stands  simply  as  a  strong  and 
disinterested  testimonial  to .  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  as  a  work  of  art. 

DAMASCUS  IK   THE   TIME    OF   THE    QSJBBK8  AlfD 
EOMANS. 

After  passing  through  various  revolutions  and 
being  held  in  succession  by  various  powers,  the 
Damascene  territory  became  at  length  a  Roman 
province,  and  remained  in  that  condition  during 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  was  in 
this  condition,  at  the  period  of  Paulas  celebrated 
expedition  to  the, city,  which  has  already  been 
described.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  era  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  mon- 
archs  and  the  time  of  Christ,  the  country  passed 
through  many  changes,  having  been  possessed 
successively  by  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  the  city  becoming,  of  course,  at 
each  change  of  mastership  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
citing revolution.  As  it  was,  however,  a  city 
of  arts,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  was  devot- 
ed wholly  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  inasmuch 
as  from  the  exposed  position  which  it  occupied 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  with  the  sources  of  its 
wealth  spread  very  widely  over  the  fertile  region 
which  surrounded  it,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hope  to  defend  it  against  any  powerful  invading 
force,  it  generally  made  little  resistance  to  these 
changes,  and,  accordingly,  sufiered  much  less 
from  the  devastating  influence  of  wars  than  such 
great  strongholds  as  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem, 
which  being  strongly  fortified,  garrisoned,  and 
armed,  usually  resisted  their  conquerors  to  the 
Jast  extremity,  and  were  in  consequence  be- 
sieged, stormed,  sacked,  burned,  and  devastated 
again  and  again,  under  an  endless  succession  of 
calamities.  Damascus,  however,  seldom  made 
any  very  vigorous  resistance  to  the  power  of 
the  various  conquerors  that  in  turn  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Asia ;  and  thus  the  thrift  and 
prosperity  for  which  it  was  always  so  greatly 
famed  was  subject  to  very  little  interruption  or 
change. 

THE   SURRENDER    OF   DARlUs's   TREASURES. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  revolutions  made 
the  city  the  scene  of  very  stirring  and  exciting 
events.  When  Alexander,  with  his  small  but 
terrible  force  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  com- 
menced his  march  into  Asia,  to  invade  the  im- 
mense empire  of  Darius,  Damascus  was  a  prov- 
ince of  that  empire,  and  was  ruled  by  a  governor 


whom  Darius  had  placed  in  command  there.  As 
soon  as  Darius  was  informed  of  the  Macedonian 
invasion,  he  assembled  an  .  immense  army — an 
army  which  formed  one  of  the  most  enonnous 
military  organizations  which  the  world  has. ever 
seen.  Pomp  and  parade  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  those  days,  and  Da- 
rius, besides  fitting  out  his  troops  wiith  the  most 
magnificent  and  costly  equipments  and  trap- 
pings, so  as  to  give  the .  immense  column  more 
the  air  of  a  triumphal  procession  than  of  an  army 
of  fighting  men,  determined  also  to  take  with  him 
his  whole  court,  and  a  vast  store,  likewise,  of  the 
treasures  of  his  palaces. '  Whether  it  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  dare  to  leave  these  riches  in  his 
capital,  for  fear  of  some  insurrectionary  or  rebell- 
ious movbment  there  during  his  absence, .  or 
whether  he  took  them  with  him  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  ostentation  and  display,  is,  perhaps, 
uncertain.  However  this  may  be,  he  determ- 
ined to  leave  nothing  behind,  and  the  vast  cav- 
alcade, when  the  march  commenced,  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  a  court  and  capital,  as  it  were, 
as  well  as  an  army,  in  motion. 

All  the  nobles  of  the  Persian  court  were  in 
the  train  of  the  ai^y,  with  queens,  princesses, 
and  ladies  of  honor  without  number.  Great 
stores  of  food  were  carried  too,  comprising  every 
possible  luxury,  together  with  utensils  of  every 
name,  and  cooks  in  great  numbers,  and  services 
of  plate  both  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  tables, 
and  every  thing  else  necessary  for  the  most 
sumptuous  feasts.  There  were  also  large  com- 
panies of  men  and  women  connected  with  the 
public  entertainments  of  the  court — singers, 
dancers,  actors,  stage-managers,  harlequins,  and 
over  three  hundred  singing-girls,  personal  com- 
panions and  favorites  of  the  monarch.  The  train 
contained  also  immense  treasures,  consisting  of 
costly  equipages,  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  rich 
clothing,  and  sumptuous  trappings  and  para- 
phernalia of  every  description — ^together  vrith 
immense  sums  of  gold  and  silver  coin  for  the 
pay  of  the  army.  The  treasures  were  laden  in 
wagons  and  upon  beasts  of  burden,  and  they 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  army,  protected  by  a 
powerful  guard.  When  at  length  this  immense 
host  reached  the  confines  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  small  but  compact  body  of  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians were  advancing  to  meet  it,  Darius  chose 
Damascus  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  de- 
posit for  his  court  and  his  treasures,  while  he 
went  forward  with  his  troops  to  meet  the  invader. 
The  ladies  of  the  court,  accordingly,  the  young 
princesses,  the  dancing-girls,  and  the  whole  train 
of  treasures,  were  sent  to  Damascus,  and  intrust- 
ed to  the  charge  of  the  governor  of  the  city 
there.  That  they  could  be  in  any  possible  dan- 
ger by  being  so  placed  was  an  idea  that  no  one 
for  a  moment  entertained ;  for  so  great  and  over- 
whelming, as  they  supposed,  was  the  force  that 
Darius  commanded,  and  so  contemptible  was  the 
opinion  which  they  had  formed  of  the  power  of 
the  youthfVd  Alexander,  and  of  the  small  band 
of  Greeks  which  he  led,  that  they  did  not  con- 
ceive of  the  possibility  even  of  a  battle.     Darius 
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was  going  forward,  thej  thought,  rather  to  arrest 
a  prisoner  than  to  conquer  a  foe. 

It  was  not  longt  however,  before  the  gay  and 
careless  throngs  that  were  assembled  at  Damas^ 
eus  were  thunderstruck  with  the  tidings  that  a 
general  battle  had  been  fought  al  Issus,  that  the 
Persian  armj  had  been  entirely  oTorthrown,  that 
Darius  himself  had  barely  escaped  with  his 
Hie,  having  fled  from  the  fleld  of  battle  and 
made  his  escape  to  the  mountains,  ahnost  alone, 
and  that  Alexander  was  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  Asia,  with  nothing  to  oppose 
his  progress.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
governor  of  Damascus,  either  knowing  that  re- 
sistance on  his,  part  would  be  hopeless,  or  else 
acting  on  the  general  principle  that  the  policy 
of  non-resistance  was  ike  true  policy  'for  a  city 


so  exclusively  industrial  in  its  pursuits,  sent  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  informing  him  that  the  treas- 
ures of  Darius  were  under  his  charge  at  Dama^ 
cus,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  surrender  them  at 
any  time  to  whomsoever  Alexander  might  ap- 
point to  receive  them. 

Still,  however,  the  governor  of  Damascus  did 
not  dare  to  act  quite  openly  in  thus  betraying  th« 
trust  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge :. 
so  he  stipulated  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  thai 
be  should  surrender  the  treasures  in  a  covert 
manner,  as  if  against  Ins  will.  He  could  not  be 
sure  that  Darius  would  not  regain  his  lost  as*^ 
cendency,  and  conquer  the  invaders  after  all ;  ii| 
which  case  he  knew  full  well  that  any  voluntary 
agency  which  might  be  proved  against  him  of 
having  betrayed  his  trust  would  have  brought^ 
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upon  him  all  fbe  awAil  penalties  which  in  those 
days  were  the  eoBtomary  reward  of  treason.  So 
he  .agreed  that  Pannenio,  one  of  the  chief  gen- 
erals of  Alexander's  anny,  should  eome  to  Da- 
masens  on  a  designated  day,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  woold  pretend  that  he  was  going 
to  remoTethe  treasares  to  some  place  of  safety, 
and  would  aooonfingly  issne  with  them  from  the 
gates,  on  the  day  of  Pannenio's  aniral,  so  that 
he  might  appear  to  be  siuprised  by  the  sadden 
onset  of  the  Greek  detachment,  and  thus  seem 
to  loee  the  treasures  by  the  imaToidable  fortune 
of  war,  and  not  by  any  open  and  designed  be- 
trayal. 

This  plan  was  ca^ed  into  full  execution.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  governor  issued  from  the 
gate  of  the  city  with  all  the  treasures  in  his 
train.  The  treasures  were  borne  on  the  backs 
of  men  and  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  guard — all  the  arrangements  being, 
however,  hurried  and  confused,  as  if  the  gov- 
ernor had  been  induced  by  some  alarming  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received,  to  determine  on 
a  sudden  flight.  The  escort  had  reached  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  when  Parmenio 
and  his  troop  came  suddenly  upon  them.  The 
guard,  perceiving  at  once  that  resistance  would 
be  vain,  took  to  flight.  The  porters  who  were 
bearing  the  treasures  threw  down  their  burdens 
and  followed  them.  The  roads  being  bordered 
by  gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  with 
walls,  over  which  the  fugitives  leaped  with  dis- 
order and  confusion,  abandoning  every  thing 
that  could  impede  their  flight.  The  roadsides 
were  covered  in  every  direction  with  the  rich 
spoils  thus  thrown  aside.  Bags  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  rich  caparisons  and  trappings,  costly 
and  highly  ornamented  arms  and  accoutrements, 
vases,  utensils,  goblets,  embroidered  dresses, 
caskets  of  jewels,  and  every  othei^  imaginable 
symbol  of  wealth  and  luxury,  atrewed  the  ground 
in  every  direction,  and  were  overturned  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  pressure  of  horses  and 
men  that  were  rushing  hither  and  thither,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  safety,  in  the  wild 
nrecipitancy  of  their  £ght-  Panlienio  and  his 
troop  gathered  up  the  spoils,  and  carried  them 
back  to  the  ci^.  '  They  took  cat>tiVe  the  prin- 
eesies,  the  nobles,  the  ladiea  of  the  court,  and 
all  the  innumerable  members  and  attendants  of 
the  royal  household,  and  placed  a,  garrison:  in 
charge  of  the  city.  Thus  Damascus,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  industry,  its  commerce,  its  arts;  its 
manu^tures,  its  orchards,  and  gardens,  and  its 
broad  and  fertile  fields  and  plains,  became  an 
integral  portion  of  the  great  Macedonian  empire. 

Two  or  three  cmituries  later,  in  the  year 
sixty-five,  before  Christ,  Damascus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  more  easily  still,  having 
yielded  at  once  to  the  summons  of  a  Roman 
general,  whom  Pompey,  then  in  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  that  i]uarter  of  the  world,  sent 
to  invest  it.  It  remained  a  Roman  dependency 
until  the  time  of  Paul. 

THE    SARACENS. 

After  the  period  of  the  Christian  ^ra,.  years 


and  centuries  rolled  on,  and  many  revolutions 
both  political  and  social,  occurred  in  the  Eastern 
worid,  until  at  length  a  nominal  Christianhy 
prevailed  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  ter*' 
ritory  which  was  comprised  within  the  lin^ts 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  After  a  considerable 
period  of  comparative  peaoe  and  prosperity;  there 
at  length  suddenly  arose  a  power  that  was  des^ 
tmed  to  a  long  career  of  conquest,  and  a  very 
widely  extended  dominion — that  of  the  Saracens, 
a  dynasty  of  chieftains,  half  soldiers  and  half 
priMts,  who,  by  mingling  the  most  sublime  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  with,  the  fiercest  military 
daring  in  the  character  of  their  troops,  soon 
raised  up  a  power  which  nothing  could  with- 
stand. The  Prophet  Mohammed  was  the  founder 
of  the  line.  Mohammed  himself,  however,  did 
not  commence  the  career  of  mihtary  conquest. 
He  prepared  the  way  for  What  was  afterward 
accomplished  by  his  successors.  His  immediate 
successor  was  Abubeker,  who  at  once  organized 
a  military  force,  and  after  establishing  his  au- 
thority in  Arabia  by  suppressing  every  appear- 
ance of  opposition  to  his  power  which  manifested 
itself  there,  and  enlarging  his  dominion  in  the 
east  by  making  considerable  conquests  in  Persia, 
resolved  on  moving  westward,  and  spreading  the 
Moslem  faith  and  power  over  the  Christian  coun- 
tries of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Jesus  Christ  had 
strictly  enjoined  upon  his  followera  the  policy 
of  peace.  Mohammed,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
directed  his  disciples  to  spread  his  religion  by 
force  of  arms.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction, 
therefore,  Abubeker,  when  his  government  was 
established  and  settled  at  home,  sent  a  procla- 
mation to  the  various  Arabian  tribes,  summoning 
all  who  were  disposed  to  obey  the  injunction  of 
the  Prophet,  to  come  to  M^ina,  and  join  hb 
standard  with  a  view  of  entering  at  once  upon 
the  solemn  duty  of  compelling  mankind  to  re- 
ceive the  true  religion. 

This  celebrated  proclamation  was  expressed 
substantially  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  to  all 
true  believers. 

Health  and  happiness  and  the  mercy  apd  bless- 
ing of  God  be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  high 
God,  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of 
his  prophet  Mohammed.  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  about  to  lead  the  true  believers  into 
Syria  to  wrest  that  land  from,  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  I  trust  you  will  remember  that  fight- 
ing for  the  spread  of  religion  is  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God." 

This  proclamation  awakened  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm and  ardor  among  all  the  wild  tribes  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  Men  came  in  great  nmnben 
from  every  quarter,  and  assembled  in  a  vast  coi^ 
course,  pitching  their  tents  around  the  gates  of 
Medina.  An  amky  was  soon  organised.  It  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Kaled,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Abubeker,  a'soldiec  of  great  persohal 
strength  and  bravery,  and  oi  the  most  exalted 
devotion.  He  assumed  the  command  of  the 
aimy»  with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  the  solemnity 
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and  Teligious  grandeur  of  the  work  which:  he 
was  commissioned  to  perform. 

"  When  the  army  was  ready  to  commence  its 
march,  the  Kaliph  Ahubeker  came  out  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  where  the 
forces  were  encamped,  to  review  the  troops,  the 
horses,  and  the  arms ;  and  there,  in  connection 
with  other  appropriate  religious  services,  i  he 
offered  a  long  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  his 
blessing  on .  the  enterprise  which  they  were 
about  to  undertake  in  his  name. .  When  at 
length  the  order  to  march  was  given,  Ahubeker 
accompanied  the  army. for  the  first  day,  in  per- 


son, traveling  on  foot  in  token  of  his  humility 
and  of  his  reverence  for  the  holy  cause  in  whicb 
the  expedition  was  engaged.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  anny  who .  rode  on  horseback 
were  embarrassed  at  seeing  the^r  supreme  ruler 
on  foot,  and  would  have  dismounted  te  accom- 
pany him,  but  he  forbade  them,  saying  that  in 
serving  the  Almighty  God  they  who  rode  and 
they  who  walked  were  all  on  the  same  leveL 
When  at  length  he  was  about  to  leave  the  army 
and  return,  he  gave  the  officers  who  commanded 
it  their  parting  instructions  in  Uie  following 
extraordinary  terms : 


ABUBEKEB  OlVIlfO   BIS   PABTIMO   IMBTRUCTIONS. 


**  Remember  soldiers,  that  whatever  you  do, 
and  wherever  you  go,  you  are  always  in  the 
presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  cer- 
tainty of  judgment,  and  in  hope  of  heaven. 
Never  be  guilty  of  any  injustice  or  oppression. 
Confer  with  one  another,  and  agree  together  in 
respect  to  all  your  measures,  and  study  to  de- 
serve and  retain  the  love  and  confidence  of  your 
troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
acquit  yourselves  like  men,  and  never  turn  your 
backs  upon  the  enemy.  Be  humane,  and  never 
let  your  victories  be  stained  by  the  blood  of  help- 
less women  and  children.  Destroy  no  palm- 
trees  nor  bum  any  fields  of  com.  Cut  down 
no  fruit  trees,  nor  do  any  injury  to  flocks  or 
herds,  except  so  far  as  you  actually  require 
them  for  food.  When  you  make  any  compact 
or  covenant,  stand  firmly  to  it,  and  be  as  good 
as  your  word.  If  you  find  religious  people  living 
alone  in  retirement,  in  hermitages  or  monas- 
teries, choosing  to  serve  God  by  thus  secluding 
themselves  from  the  world,  do  not  molest  them ; 
but  wherever  you  encounter  Christian  priests 
with  shaven  crowns,  cut  them  down.  They 
are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Be  sure  that 
you  give. them  no  quarter  unless  they  will  be- 


come tributaries  or  converts  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith.*' 

The  army  marched  on,  govemed  apparently 
by  the  spirit  and  principles  which  these  instruc- 
tions enjoined.  All  profane  and  frivolous  con-^ 
versation  was  forbidden.  The  services  and 
duties  of  religion,  as  enjoined  by  the  Prophet, 
were  regularly  observed  in  the  camp.  The 
intervals  of  active  duty  were  employed  in  prayer, 
in  meditation,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Koran. 
In  a  word,  the  vast  array  went  forward  to  its 
work  with  the  zeal,  the  resolution,  and  the 
solemn  and  sublime  exaltation  of  spirit  that 
animated  the  souls  of  Joshua,  and  Gideon  and 
David,  in  going  into  battle  with  the  conviction 
upon  their  minds  that  they  were  commanding 
the  armies  and  sustaining  the  cause  of  Almighty 
God,  against  his  human  foes. 

THB    SARACENS    AT   THK    SYRIAN   FRONTIER. 

The  Saracen  army  advanced  to  the  northward 
by  the  great  caravan  route  which  led  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  over  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
toward  Syria.  They  at  length  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  the  cultivated  land.  The  first  town  was 
Bostra.     Bostrawas  situated  nearly  one  hun- 
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dfdd  miles  to  the  southward  from  Damasctts,  and 
hein^  near  the  borders  of  the  desert  toward 
Arabia,  and  thus  much  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs,  was  strongly  fortified.  '  Still  the 
governor  of  Bostra,  whose  name  was  Romanus, 
was  not  disposed  to  resist  the  invaders.  Whether 
he  considered  the  town  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist them,  or  whether  he  was  secretly  inclined  to 
favor  the  Saracen  cause,  or  whatever  other  mo- 
tive may  have  actuated  him,  he  proposed  to  sur- 
render. The  people  of  the  town,  however,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this  proposal.  They  were 
exasperated  against  their  governor  for  counsel- 
ing such  a  course.  They  deposed  him  immedi- 
ately from  his  ofiipe,  and  appointing  another 
commander  in  his  stead,  prepared  vigorously  for 
defense.  They  considered  themselves,  equally 
with  the  Saracens,  the  champions  of  the  cause 
of  God.  They  hung  out  crosses  and  consecrated 
banners  from  the  walls,  instituted  grand  relig- 
ious services  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  heaven 
upon  their  cause,  and  prepared  for  the  onset. 

In  the  course  of  the  several  succeeding  days, 
many  assaults  upon  the  city  from  the  besiegers 
without,  and  sallies  from  the  garrison  within, 
took  place,  without  any  very  decided  advantage 
on  either  side  ;  when  at  length  one  night  as  the 
Saracen  sentinels  were  going  their  rounds  in 
their  camp,  they  saw  a  man  coming  out  of  the 
city  toward  them.  His  dress  indicated  that  he 
was  a  man  of  distinction,  as  he  wore  a  camlet 
coat,  embroidered  and  wrought  with  gold.  The 
sentinel  that  first  met  him  challenged  him,  set- 
ting his  lance  at. the  same  time,  and  pointing  it 
at  the  8tranger*s  breast. 

"  Hold !"  said  the  stranger,  **  I  am  Romanus, 
the  governor  of  Bostra.  Bring  me  before  Kaled 
the  general" 


BOMAlfUS  AND  THS  SBNTllfBLfl. 


The  sentinel  accordingly  conveyed  the  stran- 
ger to  the  general's  tent.  Here  Romanus  in- 
formed the  Saracen  commander  that  he  had  been 
the  governor  of  Bostra ;  that  he  had  urged  the 
people  of  the  city  to  surrender,  but  that  they  had 
rejected  his  counsel  and  deposed  him  from  office ; 
that  in  revenge  for  this  injury,  he  was  determ- 
ined to  admit  the  Saracens  to  the  city  at  all 
haxards,  and  had  accordingly  caused  a  passage 
to  be  dug  under  the  wall  of  the  city  from  beneath 
his  house,  which  ^e  said  stood  close  to  the  wall, 
and  that  if  Kaled  would  send  a  hundred  men 
with  him  he  would  admit  them  to  the  city  through 
this  subterranean  openfaig.  They,  once  admitted, 
could  easily  surprise  and  overpower  the  guards, 
and  open  the  gates  to  the  remainder  of  the 
army. 

This  plot  was  carried  into  successful  execu- 
tion. The  one  hundred  men  were  admitted  into 
the  house  of  Romanus  within  the  city,  by  the 
passage  beneath  the  wall.  They  then  issued 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  as  it  was  night,  and 
as  they  were  moreover  disguised  as  Christians, 
by  dresses  which  Romanus  had  provided  for 
them  in  his  house,  they  could  traverse  the  city 
without  suspicion.  They  were  divided  into  four 
bands  of  twenty-five  men  each,  and  proceeding 
to  the  several  principal  gates,  they  killed  the 
guards  and  admitted  Kaled  and  his  whole  army. 
Thus  Bostra  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  a  few  days  afterward,  Kaled  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  the  place,  commenced  his  march  north- 
wardly toward  Damascus. 

THK    SIKGB    OF   DAMASCUS. 

It  was  four  days'  journey  from  Bostra  to  Da- 
mascus. As  the  Saracen  army  advanced,  the 
people  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  plain 
of  Damascus  abandoned  their  houses  and  fied 
within  the  walls  of  the  city 
for  safety.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  defend- 
ing the  place.  The  army  was 
strongly  reinforced ;  new 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  provided;  the 
citadel,  the  towers,  the  bat- 
tlements, and  the  gates  were 
all  garrisoned  by  bodies  of 
guards;  and  military  en- 
gines, constructed  to  hurl 
ponderous  missiles  upon  the 
invaders'  heads,  were  set  up 
every  where  along  the  walls. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  en- 
gaged in  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  defense. 

In  the  mean  timC,  the  Sar- 
acen army  continued  to  ad- 
vance through  the  fertile 
country,  and  at  length  enter- 
ed the  region  of  gardens  and 
orchards  that  surrounded  the 
city.  The  wild  sons  of  the 
desert  were  enchanted  with 
the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
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scene.  They  advanced  to  the  city  and  encamped 
oa  the  open  grounds  which  ■urroanded  the  walla. 
They  invested  the  place  closely  on  every  side, 
stationing  strong  detachments  of  troops  near  to 
every  gate,  so  as  to  hold  all  the  avenues  of  com- 
mumeation  with  the  city  under  their  control. 
They  then  sent  in  a  summons  to  surrender,  gi^g 
the  people  their  choice,  either  to  become  Mussul- 
mans themselves,  or  else  to  submit  themselves  as 
subjects  and  tributaries  to  the  Mussulman  power. 
The  Damascenes  indignantly  rejected  Uiose  pro- 
posals, and  the  contest  began. 

For  several  weeks  the  struggle  continued  with- 
out leading  to  any  deeistve  or  permanent  advan- 
tage on  either  hand.  There  were  furious  assaults 
made  upon  the  walls  by  the  besiegers  from  with- 
out, .and  equally  furious  and  desperate  sallies 
from  the  gates,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison  within.  Single  combats, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  were  fought 
in  the  presence  of  the  contending  armies  on  the 
plain,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Saracen  cham- 
pions, in  one  of  the  affrays  that  occurred,  having 
killed  two  of  the  Greek  generals,  carried  their 
beads  on  the  tips  of  lances  up  to  the  walls,  and 
threw  them  over  into  the  city  as  a  token  of  their 
hatred  and  defiance.  The  Saracens  proved  them- 
selves in  general,  the  strongest  in  these  combats, 
and  thus  the  Christian  troops  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  confine  themselves  altogether  to  the 
city  walls,  and  were  closely  hemmed  in  on  every 
side. 

They  contrived,  however,  one  night  to  let 
down  a  man  from  the  wall  in  a  basket,  at  a  place 
less  securely  guarded  than  the  rest,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  ihe  capital  and  call-for  succor.  This 
messenger  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through 
the  Saracen  lines,  and  then,  traveling  with  all 
speed,  delivered  his  message.  The  emperor  im- 
mediately sent  forward  a  powerfbl  army  under 
the  command  of  Warden,  to  save  Damascus  if 
possible  from  its  impending  fate.  The  Saracens, 
when  they  heard  that  this  army  was  drawing 
near,  went  to  meet  it,  leaving  a  small  portion  of 
their  force  to  watch  and  guard  the  city.  They 
encountered  Werden  and  his  force  at  a  place 
called  Ajnadin.  A  furious  combat  ensued,  in 
which  the  Greek  troops  were  entirely  routed  and 
driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Saracens  then  re- 
turned to  the  walls  of  Damascus,  laden  with 
npoils  and  flushed  with  victory. 

THE   TAKING    OF   THE    CITY. 

The  siege  was  now  prosecuted  with  new  vigor, 
uid  after  a  long  and  protracted  contest,  during 
which  the  most  desperate  assaults  on  the  one 
side  were  repelled  by  the  most  determined  and 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  other,  it  finally  fell. 
The  circimistances  under  which  the  Saracens  at 
last  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the  walls, 
were,  if  the  tales  of  the  ancient  Arabian  histori- 
ans are  true,  of  a  very  extraordinary  character. 
The  people  of  the  city,  as  they  say,  became  at 
length  wearied  out  with  the  contest,  and  finding 
that  they  must  fincdly  be  overpowered,  induced 
the  governor  to  consent  to  surrender  while  it 
was  yet  in  their  power  to  make  some  terms  with 


their  conquerors.  The  governor,  acoordinglj, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Kaled  to  ask  for  an  armis- 
tice, that  they  might  have  time  to  prepare  pro- 
posals for  a  surrender.  Kaied  refused  to  grant 
this  request  He  did  not  wish  to  make  any  terms 
with  his  enemy,  for  he  now  felt  sure  of  his  prey, 
and  chose  therefore  rather  to  carry  the  city  by 
assault  than  to  receive  it  on  capitulation,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  under  no  restrictions  in  respect 
to  slau^ter  and  pillage,  in  the  hotir  of  final  vic- 
tory. 

Kaled  himself  had  command  of  the  besieging 
army  on  one  side  of  the  city,  while  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  force  led  by  another  general, 
named  Abu  Obeidah,  a  man«of  a  more  mild  and 
humane  disposition  than  Kaled.  Kaled  himself 
was  of  a  very  rugged,  stem,  and  merciless  char> 
acter.  Being  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  negotiate 
with  Kaled,  Uie  governor  now  determined  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  Obeidah.  One  night, 
therefore,  he  sent  out  a  messenger  who  under- 
stood the  Arabic  language,  through  the  gate 
where  Obeidah  was  posted.  On  issuing  from 
the  gate,  Uie  messenger  called  out  to  the  senti- 
nels asking  for  a  safe-conduct  for  some  of  the 
people  of  Damascus  to  come  out  to  the  tent  of 
Obeidah  in  order  to  confer  wiUi  him  on  the  terms 
of  a  capitulation.  When  the  sentinels  had  com- 
municated this  request  to  Obeidah,  he  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  immediately  sent  the  safe- 
conduct  desired.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
guarantee  thus  obtained,  a  commission  of  about 
one  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Damascus, 
including  magistrates,  officers,  and  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  came  forth  fVom  the  gates,  and 
being  received  by  the  sentinels  at  the  Saracen 
lines,  were  conducted  in  safety  to  Obeidah*s  tent. 
They  asked  Obeidah  whether  his  rank  and  au- 
thority among  the  Saracens  was  such  that  he 
was  authorized  to  make  stipulations.  He  said 
that  he  was  not — ^but  that  stiU  whatever  he  should 
agree  to,  would  be  sacredly  ob6er\'ed  by  the  army, 
as  the  solemn  fulfillmept  of  all  covenants  was 
made  the  imperious  duty  of  the  Mohammedan 
soldiers,  by  a  fundamental  article  of  their  religion. 
The  two  parties  then  entered  into  a  negotiation 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  that  the 
gates  should  be  opened  to  Obeidah,  and  on  Obe- 
idah's  part,  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  spared.  Obeidah  moreover  promised  certain 
other  privileges  and  immunities,  among  the  rest 
that  the  churches  of  Damascus  should  be  allowed 
to  stand,  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 

In  accordance  with  this  stipulation,  the  gates 
on  that  side  of  the  city  were  opened,  and  Obei- 
dah intended,  after  thus  getting  possession  of 
the  city  at  night,  to  send  word  in  the  morning 
to  Kaled,  informing  him  what  he  had  done. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  streets,  before  he  began  to 
hear  shouts  and  outcries,  and  to  see  lights  gleam- 
ing to  and  fro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dtj. 
It  seems  that  while  the  transactions  which  we 
have  been  describing  were  taking  place  in  Obei- 
dah's  quarter,  a  somewhat  similar  scene  had  been 
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enacting  in  the  tent  of  Kaled.  A  Damascene 
named  Josias  had  come  out  secretly  from  the 
city  to  Kaled,  and  had  offered  to  betray  one  of 
the  gates  on  that  side  to  the  besiegers.  He  had 
always  been  a  Christian,  he  said,  but  he  had  been 
reading  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  had 
found  there  such  clear  and  decided  predictions 
of  the  rise  and  future  greatness  of  the  Saracenic 
power,  that  he  was  convinced  of  its  heavenly 
origin.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  Kaled  should 
send  a  body  of  one  hundred  men  with  him,  whom 
he  said  he  could  secretly  adn^it  to  the  city,  and 
then  with  their  assistance  open  the  gates  to  the 
whole  Saracenic  army.  This  plan  was  immedi- 
ately carried  into  effect.  The  one  hundred  men, 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  within  the 
walls,  opened  the  gates  to  admit  their  comrades, 
and  then  ran  in  every  direction  through  the 
streets,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and  outcries  of 
Allah  Achbar ! — the  Saracen  cry  of  triumph — 
thus  awakening  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep, 
and  throwing  them  into  a  state  of  the  utmost 
consternation  and  terror.  A  strong  column  of 
Kaled^s  troops  immediately  rushed«n,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  began  to  massacre  ail  who 
came  in  their  way.  Thus  while  Obeidah  was 
advancing  to  take  peaceable  possession  of  the 
town,  under  articles  of  stipulation,  on  one  side, 
Kaled  was  carrying  it  by  assault  on  the  other. 
The  two  bands  met  in  the  streets  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  and  each  immediately  began  to 
upbraid  and  remonstrate  with  the  other.  Obei- 
dah strongly  protested  against  any  violence  to 
the  inhabitants,  saying  that  he  had  given  them 
a  solemn  guarantee  for  their  safety,  and  he  beg- 
ged and  entreated  the  soldiers  to  stop  the  work 
of  slaughter,  and  to  sheathe  their  swords.  Kaled, 
on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  Obeidah  had  any 
authority  to  make  such  a  compact,  and  refused 
to  be  governed  by  it.  After  a  long  and  earnest 
altercation  between  the  contending  generals,  it 
was  finally  concluded  that  the  city  should  be 
spared,  at  least  until  the  generals  could  send  a 
report  of  the  case  to  Medina  and  learn  the  Ka- 
liph*s  will.  Thus  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  and  although  many  vigorous 
efforts  were  subsequently  made  by  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  to  recover  possession  of  it, 
they  were  all  in  vain.  It  remained  after  the 
conquest  of  it  by  Kaled,  for  several  centuries,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  until  at  length, 
in  1400,  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  great 
Tartar  chieftain  Tamerlane.* 


*  This  personage  is  known  in  history  by  tlie  nurioos 
Bsmes  ofTlinour  Bek,  Timour  tbe  Tartar,  Tlmoor  Leak, 
Tambourlan,  and  TaniflTiaoe.  The  two  last  named  ap- 
pellations seem  to  be  derived  flrom  Timour  Leak,  whieh 
ineuis  Timoar  tbe  Cripple,  or  the  Lome.  His  historians 
say  that  he  waa  originally  a  shepherd,  and  that  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  conqueror  by  robbing  the  other 
shepherds  In  the  numntains  aroand  him,  and  was  lamed 
by  an  arrow  which  was  shot  at  him  by  a  man  whose 
sheep  he  was  stealing.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  known 
that  he  was  marked  throogh  life  by  a  lameness  which 
g^ve  rise  to  the  designation  by  which  he  has  since  been 
most  commonly  known  thropghoat  the  Christian  world. 
His  trae  oiBcial  title,  at  the  time  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  was  the  Saltan  Kiamram  Cothb-Ed- 


CONQUBST  OF  DAMASCUS  BT  TaMIRLANS. 

Tamerlane,  after  having  made  many  oonqueste 
in  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  established  a 
very  extended  and  powerftil  dominion  then, 
turned  his  course  toward  the  west,  and  invaded 
Syria,  about  the  year  1400  of  the  Christiaa  era. 
He  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Damascus.  The 
people  of  the  city  did  not  dare  to  refist  him,  and 
the  municipal  officers  immediately  opened  the 
gates  to  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  « tax  or  ransom 
as  the  price  of  their  lives.  There  was,  however, 
a  very  strong  castle  or  citadel  vdthin  the  city, 
the  governor  of  which  refused  to  surrender. 
This  citadel  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world.  It  was  built  of  massive 
stones,  firmly  compacted  together,  and  was  en- 
compassed with  a  ditch  about  sixty  feet  wide. 
This  ditch  was  filled  with  water  drawn  from  the 
rivers  which  flowed  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Damascus — the  water  being  admitted  to  the 
ditches  when  the  rivers  were  high,  and  retained 
there  by  suitable  embankments  and  gates.  At 
the  comers  of  the  citadel  were  vast  bastions  and 
towers,  all  constructed  in  the  strongest  manner. 
On  these  bastions  there  were  placed  immense 
military  engines  constructed  for  throwing  great 
stones,  gigantic  darts  and  javelins,  and  other 
ponderous  missiles.  There  were  contrivances 
also,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  now 
known,  for  pouring  down  upon  the  assailants 
below  streams  of  a  sort  of  liquid  fire,  dreadful 
and  wholly  irresistible  in  its  effects.  Even  wa- 
ter would  not  extinguish  it. 

The  troops  of  Tamerlane  advanced  to  attack 
this  citadel.  They  first  drew  off  the  water  from 
the  ditch,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  They  commenced  their  operations  under 
one  of  the  principal  bastions,  by  shoring  up  the 
wall  with  immense  props,  to  support  the  super- 
incumbent mass  while  they  undermined  it  below. 
They  broke  out  the  lower  stones,  it  is  said,  by 
building  great  fires  against  them  and  then  pour- 
ing vinegar  upon  them,  by  which  means  they 
were  so  cracked  and  opened  that  they  could 
loosen  them  with  bars.  This  work  was  of 
course  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  great  danger, 
and  with  an  enormous  destruction  of  life ;  for 
the  besieged  in  the  bastion  above,  hurled  down 
incessant  showers  of  missiles  and  of  fire  upon 
the  laborers  below.  In  fact,  the  resistance  which 
the  garison  within  thus  made  would  have  entirely 
defeated  the  efforts  of  the  assailants,  had  it  not 
been  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  the  meas- 


din  Timoar  Koar-Khan  Saheb-Keran.  The  words  Cothb- 
Edffin  and  Saheb-Keran  are  honorary  titles  signifying,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  translated.  Defender  of  the  Fsith 
and  Master  of  the  Worid.  The  word  Kiamram  means 
great,  powerAil,  happy,  and  Koar-Khan,  descendant  of 
the  Khans  or  of  the  royal  line  of  Tartar  princes.  Prom 
these  lofty  appdlations,  forming  the  grand  and  imposing 
title  by  which  the  conqoeror  was  known  to  his  courtiers 
and  his  armies  while  he  lived,  the  descent  is  very  great 
to  the  homble  designation  of  Timoar  the  Cripple,  which 
was  destined  to  be  his  name  on  the  psge  of  history. 

The  injary,  whatever  may  have  caased  it,  flrom  which 
Timour  saAJred,  was  qaite  an  extensive  one,  aflbcting. 
as  it  woald  seem,  the  whole  side  of  his  body.  The  arm, 
as  well  as  the  leg,  was  disabled  on  that  side. 
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ures  adopted  by  the  besiegers  to  protect  the  sap- 
pers and  miners  in  their  work.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  built,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls  of  the  bastion  which  they  were  attacking, 
an  immense  platform,  or  rather  series  of  plat- 
forms, for  the  structure  was  three  stories  high. 
The  several  floors  of  this  staging  they  protected 
by  parapets,  and  they  filled  them  with  armed 
men,  and  planted  military  engines  upon  them, 
like  those  that  were  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the 
bastion.  '  Thus  they  could  attack  their  enemies 


on  the  ramparts  of  the  citaadel,  and  .from  nearly 
the  same  level  with  them ;  and  so  were  enabled 
in  a  great  measure  to  keep  them  back,  and  thus 
allow  the  work  of  undermining  to  be  continued 
below. 

When  an  opening  was  made  beneath  the  walls, 
sufficient  to  remove  the  support  of  the  bastion 
on  the  foundation,  and  cause  the  whole  mass  to 
rest  on  the  wooden  props  which  had  been  set  up 
to  support  it,  the  men  piled  up  a  great  mass  of 
fuel  against  the  walls  and  against  the  wooden 


THE   CITADEL  OP  DAMASCUS. 


beams  which  formed  the  props,  and  then  set  the 
whole  on  fire.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  props 
were  burnt  away,  the  whole  bastion,  with  all  the 
towers  and  engines  and  other  military  structures 
which  it  sustained,  came  down  with  a  terrific 
crash,  burying  every  thing  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  besTeged  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to 
repair  the  breach  and  to  resist  the  ingress  of 
their  foes,  but  they  soon  found  it  would  be  of  no 
avail,  and  they  determined  to  surrender.     The 


governor  accordingly  opened  the  gates  and  came 
forth  in  token  of  submission,  with  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  in  his  hands.  Tamerlane  ordered 
him  to  be  beheaded  for  not  having  surrendered 
before. 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  since  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  had  made  no  resistance 
to  the  army  of  Tamerlane,  they  would  escape 
suffering  any  serious  injury  in  consequence  of 
his  obtaining  possession  of  it.     But  it  was  not 
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so.     The  triumph  of  the  Tartar  chieftain  was  i 
the  means  of  overwhelming  the  city  with  the 
most  terrible  calamities,  the  greatest  probably 
that  Damascus  ever  suffered  daring  the  whole 
period  of  its  history.     In   the  first  place  the 
troops  of  Tamerlane,  without  any  positive  orders 
from  him,  though  doubtless  presuming  on  his  con- 
currence, broke  into  the  city  soon  after  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  pillaged  it — slaughtering  at 
the  same  time  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  next  day  after  this  the  city  took  fire, 
by  accident  as  was  said, 
and  though   every   effort 
was  made  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  they  spread  in 
all  directions,  until  a  very 
large   portion   of  it  was 
consumed.     The  mode  of 
building  which  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  the  city, 
was  to  construct  the  up- 
per stories  of  the  house 
of  wood,  though  the  lower 
one  was   built  of  stone. 
The  flames  consequently 
spread  with  great  rapidity, 
and  all  attempts  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  them  were 
unavailing. 

When    Tamerlane    re- 
turned to  the  seat  of  his 
empire   in   the  East,   he 
took    with    him    an    im- 
mense amount  of  treasure 
from   Damascus,  consist- 
ing not   merely  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  of  the  rich 
manufactures  of  Damas- 
cus, the  fabrics  of  linen 
and  of  silk,  and  the  cost- 
ly arms  and   implements 
which  were  produced  so  abundantly  there.     He 
took  with  him  moreover,  as  was  said,  many  of 
the  most  skillful  artisans,  with  a  view  of  trans- 
planting the  skill  itself  which  produced  such 
treasures  to  his  own  dominions.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  some  of  the  arts  which  had 
flourished  in  Damascus  up  to  that  time,  were 
lost  to  the  city,  by  this  transaction,  and  were 
never  recovered. 

In  1516,  a  litUo  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  capture  of  Damascus  by  Tamerlane,  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has  continued 
to  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominion— except- 
ing that  it  was  a  few  years  since  for  a  short 
period  in  the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pasha — to  the 
present  day. 

MANVrACTUBKS  AND  ARTS  OT   DAMASCUS. 

Damascus  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  history,  for  the  beautiful 
products  of  industry  and  art,  which  have  in  all 
ages  issued  from  the  workshops  and  manufac- 
tories of  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  silks, 
the  dyes,  the  arms,  and  the  ornaments  which 
came  from  Damascus  were  renowned  through- 
VoL.  VII.— No.  41.— Pp 


out  the  world.  These  fabrics,  together  with  the 
endless  varieties  of  fruit  for  which  the  gardens 
and  orchards  that  surround  the  place  were  so 
famed,  were  conveyed  away  from  the  city  in  all 
directions  by  the  long  caravans,  which,  at  stated 
periods,  were  sent  out  across  the  sandy  deserts 
on  every  side,  some  to  the  interior  cities  of  Asia, 
and  others  to  Beirut,  to  Acre,  to  Antioch,  and 
to  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
were  transported  by  sea  to  every  part  of  the 
I  civilized  world. 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  arts  of  the 
ancient  Damascenes,  Was  that  of  weaving  silk 
and  linen  with  ornamental  figures,  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  web,  by  means  of  a  pecul- 
iar mode  of  manufacture.  The  art  was  for  a  j 
long  time  confined  to  the  weavers  of  Damascus,, 
and  the  texture  was  accordingly  known  by  the 
name  of  iamatk  ;  and  although  similar  textures 
are  now  produced  by  the  artisans  of  various 
manufacturing  countries,  they  still  retain  the 
name  derived  from  the  city  in  which  the  art 
of  weaving  them  first  had  its  origin. 

THE    SWORD-BLADBS    OF    DAMASCUS. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  manufac- 
tures for  which  the  city  of  Damascus  has  been 
in  every  age  so  renowned,  were  the  sword-blades 
and  sabres  which  were  produced  there  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  which 
became  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  their 
beauty,  the  hardness  and  keenness  of  their  edge, 
and  the  very  extraordinary  strength  and  elasticity 
of  their  temper.  A  Damascene  blade  became,  ir* 
fact,  a  proverbial  expression.  Tlie  praises  of 
these  weapons  were  sung  by  bards,  celebrated 
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by  princes  and  warriors,  and  were  immortalized  I 
in  history.    In  the  romantic  aocoonts  given  in  I 


DAMA.SCEIfB   8WORD-BLADIS. 

those  days,  of  the  deeds  of  knights  and  crusad- 
ers, most  extraordinary  tales  were  told  of  thr 
feats  performed  with  these  magical  blades  ;  of 
the  cutting  off  of  heads  and  limbs,  and  the  cleav- 
ing down  of  skulls,  and  even  of  the  sundering  of 
bars  of  iron.  They  could  be  bent  into  a  circle 
and  retained  in  that  condition  at  pleasure,  and 
then,  on  being  released,  they  would  restore  them- 
selves by  their  elasticity  to  perfect  straightness 
as  before.  They  would  stand  the  roughest  usage, 
moreover,  without  becoming  blunted,  or  indent- 
ed, or  otherwise  in  any  way.  marred.  The  art 
of  manufacturing  this  famous  steel  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  from  Damascus  when  Tamcr- 
lan^  carried  the  captive  artisans  away  with  him 
to  the  East;  and  though  the  fabrication  of 
swords  was  afterward  continued  there,  and  is 
carried  on  stiil,  the  modem  weapons  do  not  at 
all  enjoy  the  fame  which  tradition  assigns  to 
those  of  ancient  manufacture.  The  most  extrav- 
agant value  was  attached  to  the  possession  of  one 
of  these  ancient  swords  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
middle  ages.  They  were  sometimes  sold  at  a 
price  nearly  equal  to  a  thousand  dollars  of  our 
currency. 


The  interest  which  was  attached  to  these  &- 
moos  weapons,  was  increased  by  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance which  characterized  the 
steel  of  which  the  blades  were  com- 
posed. The  surface  of  the  steel  was 
marked  by  waving  lines,  extending 
parallel  to  each  other  in  curions 
spiral  convolutions,  from  the  hilt  to 
the  point  of  the  sword.  These  mys- 
terious lines  were  objects  of  great 
curiosity  and  wonder  to  all  who  ex- 
amined them,  and  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts were  made  to  discover  by 
what  means  they  were  produced. 
Grinding  the  blade  would  remove 
them,  for  the  time  being;  but  on 
applying  an  acid  to  the  fresh  sur- 
face thus  produced,  the  variega- 
tion would  immediately  re-appear — 
showing  that  the  effect  was  not 
superficial,  but  that  it  depended  npon 
some  cause  pervading  the  substance 
of  the  steel. 

A  great  many  attempts  were  made, 
from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  to  discover  by  what 
means    this    peculiar   metal    was 
formed,  and  to  manufacture  sword- 
blades  in  other  places  in  imitation 
of  it ;  but  these  attempts  were  never 
entirely  successful.  Some  supposed 
that  the  effect  was  due  to  loriginal 
peculiarities  in  the  grain  of  the  steel 
used  at  Damascus,  while  others  im- 
agined that  it  was  produced  by  com- 
bining alternate  plates  or  bars  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  welding  them  to- 
gether, and  then  twisting  the  com- 
pound bar  when  hot.     Some  imi- 
tations of  the  Damascene  blades 
were  made  in  a  tolerably  successful 
manner  during  the  last  century,  by  French  arm- 
orers, under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery in  that  country.    His  method  was  to  take  a 
number  of  bars  of  steel  of  two  kinds,  diflering 
from  each  other  in  color  and  lustre,  and  laying 
them,  side  by  side  in  alternation,  to  weld  them 
all  together,  so  as  to  form  one  compound  rod  or 
bar.    This  bar  was  then  heated  to  a  red  heat  and 
twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  by  fixing  one  end  into 
a  vice  and  then  turning  the  other  by  means  of 
strong  pincers.     Three  of  these  twisted  rods 
were  then  laid  side  by  side  and  welded  together, 
and  the  sword-blade  was.  then  forged  out  of  the 
doubly-compounded  bar  thus  formed.    On  grind- 
ing and  polishing  the  weapon  thiis  produced,  the 
surface  was  found  to  be  marked  by  waving  varie- 
gations similar  to  those  of  the  Damascus  blades ; 
but  the  manufacture  never  attained  any  great 
celebrity.    The  Damascus  steel  thus  retains,  and 
will  probably  always  retain,  its  traditional  pre- 
eminence ;  though  it  is  doubtful,  after^II,  wheth- 
er the  very  lofty  reputation  which  it  has  enjoyed, 
is  not  due  more  to  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and 
extravagance  in  respect  to  every  thing  connected 
with  feats  of  arms,  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in 
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which  it  was  fabricated,  than  to  any  real  supe- 
xiority  of  the  metal  over  that  produced  by  the 
artisans  of  modern  times. 

P»B8KNT    CONDITION    OF    DAMASCUS. 

Damascus  continues  to  enjoy  to  the  present 
day  a  condition  of  great  prosperity.  The  gar- 
dens and  orchards  that  environ  it,  and  the  im- 
mense expanse  of  fertile  land  which  extends  on 
every  side  around,  in  broad  plains  and  green  and 
fertile  valleys,  are  as  rich,  as  beautiful,  and  as 
populous  as  they  were  in  ancient  days.  The 
traveler  in  traversing  this  region,  is  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  landscape, 
the  density  of  the  population,  and  the  general 


aspect  of  thrift  and  prosperity  which  reigns  on 
every  side,  as  he  journeys  toward  the  city. . 

On  entering  within  the  gates  he  fmds  the 
same  air  of  wealth  and  prosperity  reigning  with- 
in ;  although  the  style  of  architecture  adopted, 
as  in  all  the  ancient  Oriental  citiei^,  is  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  West.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy 
classes  are  very  spacious  and  magnificent.  They 
cover  a  great  extent  of  ground,  being  built  so  as 
to  inclose  open  spaces,  called  courts,  within. 
The  wall  toward  the  street  is  plain  and  unpre- 
tending. Through  this  wall  a  broad  portal 
opens,  leading  to  the  courts  and   apartments 
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within.  It  is  only  on  entering  these  courts  that 
the  visitor  sees  the  true  frontings  of  the  edifice, 
which  face  the  0p6n  spaces  in  the  interior,  and 
are  enriched  with  porticoes,  piazzas,  balconies, 
columns,  and  all  the  other  adornments  of  the 
most  imposing  and  costly  architecture.  The 
court  itself  is  a  sort  of  garden,  having  a  fountain 
in  the  centre,  with  groups  of  fig  trees,  orange 
trees,  and  the  rich  flowering  shrubs  of  tropical 
climes,  blooming  near  it,  and  with  walks  and 
porticoes,  paved  with  rich  mosaics,  all  around. 


There  are  sometimes  two  courts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner  one,  and  from  both  of  them  richly  orna- 
mented alcoves  open,  leading  to  the  apBTtmetii* 
of  the  house.  These  apartments  are  adorned  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner  with  earrings  and 
gildings,  and  are  furnished  with  rich  earpeis, 
sumptuous  divans,  and  other  household  appli> 
ances  of  Oriental  life,  all  together  forming  a 
scene  of  romantic  enchantment  which  exeitaa 
the  astonishment  and  quite  beMrilders  the  nund 
of  the  beholders.     In  fact  every  scene  and  every 
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objdet  which  strikes  the  eje  of  the  European 
traveler  in  the  city,  fiUa  him  with  wonder,  an^ 
makea  him  foncy  that  he  is  looking  upon  the 
visions  of  a  dream.  The  streets,  with  the 
strange  figures  and  costumes  witnessed  there, 
the  basaars,  the  coffee-rooms,  the  bathing>houses 
— the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  immense 
caravans,  consisting  sometimes  of  several  thou- 
sand camels — these  and  other  similar  scenes 
which  meet  his  eye  on  every  side,  have  the 
e^ect  upon  his  mind  of  a  bright  and  romantic 
vision.  All  that  his  youthful  fancy  pictured  to 
him  on  reading  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
as  baseless  but  fascinating  illusions,  he  now  finds 
full  before  him  in  living  and  acting  reality. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  and 
grandeur  that  reign  in  the  interior  compartments 
of  the  palaces  of  Damascus,  nothing  can  be  less 
attractive  than  the  view  which  is  presented  by  the 
exterior  of  them,  to  the  passing  traveler,  as  he 
walks  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  streets 
themselves,  it  is  true,  are  tolerably  well  paved, 
and  they  have  raised  sidewalks  on  either  hand, 
according  to  the  European  fashion;  while  the 
caravanseries,  the  shops,  and  the  bazaars,  present 
an  open  and  in  some  respects  an  inviting  appear- 
ance. But  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  dwellings, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  gloomy  and  re- 
pulsive in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  true  and  habitual  policy  of  men  of  wealth, 
in  all  despotic  countries,  to  conceal  the  amount 
of  their  riches,  in  order  to  avoid  the  exactions 
of  the  government.  This  leads  to  a  style  and 
fashion  of  building  which  avoids  all  outward  dis- 
play, and  reserves  its  resources  for  decorations 
which  can  be  in  some  measure  concealed.  Then 
the  Mohammedan  custom  of  secluding  the  in- 
mates of  a  family,  and  especially  females,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  public  view,  forbids 
entirely  the  placing  of  domestic  apartments  upon 
a  public  street.  Finally,  the  material  used  in 
building  in  these  pastern  cities  consists  of  bricks 
indurated  only  by  being  dried  in  the  sun.  Such 
bricks  are  far  more  durable,  it  is  true,  than  would 
be  at  first  supposed  possible.  In  iact,  many  such 
bricks  remain  perfectly  preserved  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  to  the  present 
day,  with  the  written  characters  originally  im- 
pressed upon  them,  all  distinct  and  well  defined. 
Still  the  bricks  used  in  Damascus  for  the  con- 
struction of  ordinary  dwellings  are  soon  disinte- 
grated and  worn  away  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  the  inferior  houses  require  constant  watch- 
fulness and  many  repairs  to  keep  them  inhabit- 
able. At  one  time,  about  twenty  years  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  rain,  three  thousand 
houses  were  very  seriously  damaged  by  the  wa^ 
ter,  and  three  hundred,  it  is  said,  actually  fe)I. 

From  all  these  causes  the  result  is,  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  classes  in  Damascus 
present  to  the  street  a  dark  and  repulsive  aspect. 
There  are  but  few  windows  opening  upon  the 
street,  and  those  are  placed  very  high ;  so  that 
the  front  of  the  edifice  is  in  the  main  a  dead  wall, 
with  a  plain  and  unpretending  portal  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it — a  facade  which  conveys  to  the  spectator 


no  idea  whatever  of  the  wealth  and  splendor  that 
reign  within. 

The  bazaars  and  khans  are  more  open  and 
more  attractive.  In  passing  through  them  the 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  Western  traveler  is 
strongly  excited  by  the  strange  scenes  that  he 
witnesses,  and  the  unwonted  phases  of  social 
life  which  are  presented  to  his  view  on  every 
hand.  Here  is  a  black8mith*s  shop — the  work- 
man seated  at  Ms  forge,  and  his  bellows-man 
blowing  a  bellows  of  a  form  and  structure  never 
seen  before.  There  a  carpenter  is  at  work  on 
an  Oriental  bench  and  with  Oriental  tools.  In 
another  place  are  stalls  filled  with  every  variety 
of  Eastern  merchandise,  while  the  articles  them- 
selves that  are  offered  for  sale,  in  their  style  and 
fashion,  and  the  groups  of  buyers  and  sellers,  in 
their  attitudes,  their  costume,  and  their  whole 
demeanor,  present  the  most  striking  contrasts  to 
their  several  representatives  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  .^gean.  The  traveler,  as  he  walks  along 
among  these  scenes,  gazes  at  the  ever-shifling 
pictures  which  present  themselves  to  view  with 
continual  curiosity  and  wonder. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  establishments 
which  attract  the  visitor's  attention  in  walking 
through  Damascus  are  the  Khans.  The  Khan 
is  a  neat  edifice  which  answers  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  warehouse  and  a  hotel.  The  visitor 
enters  by  a  portal,  and  finds  himself  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by  a  splen- 
did range  of  buildings.  The  lower  story  of  these 
buildings  is  finished  in  arcades,  in  each  of  jwhich 
are  piled  up  boxes  and  bales  of  merchandise, 
with  the  salesman  who  has  charge  of  them  at 
hand,  on  a  raised  platform,  to  attend  to  the  cus- 
tomers. The  upper  stories  are  occupied  as  lodg- 
ing rooms.  Here  the  merchants  and  travelers 
visiting  the  city  lodge — their  meals  being  brought 
to  them  from  ^  the  coflfep-houses  and  restaurants 
in  the  neighboring  bazaars.  The  access  to  these 
rooms  is  by  staircases  from  the  court,  which  land 
upon  a  gallery  that  extends  all  around  the  build- 
ings on  the  second  story.  This  gallery  forms 
not  only  the  vestibule  or  corridor  from  which  the 
lodging  rooms  are  entered,  but  serves  likewise 
the  purpose  of  a  promenade.  Here,  too,  the 
merchants,  when  their  day's  work  is  done,  come 
out  and  sit,  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their 
coffee — conversing  the  while  with  one  another 
about  the  business  and  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
looking  down  upon  the  scenes  that  are  passing 
in  the  court  below. 

The  interior  of  the  Khan  below,  on  the  fioor 
of  the  court,  presents  always  a  very  animated 
scene.  Mules  and  camels  loaded  with  goods  are 
coming  and  going,  or  are  standing  in  groups  in 
the  centre,  waiting  for  their  turns  to  drink  at  the 
fountain. 

The  only  strictly  public  buildings  in  Damascus, 
are  the  mosques.  Of  these  there  are  several  hun- 
dreds scattered  throughout  the  city,  some  larger 
than  the  rest  for  public  worship,  others  smaller, 
for  prayer.  These,  however,  no  Christian,  known 
to  be  such,  is  under  any  circumstances  ever  al- 
lowed to  enter,  under  penalty  of  death. 
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•ACRED    LOCALITIKS    OF    DAMASCUS. 

The  Via  Rectal  as  it  is  called  in  modem  limes 
— which,  as  is  supposed,  is  the  **  street  called 
Straight/*  of  the  Scripture  history,  is  an  im- 
posing and  busy  street  which  extends  in  a  direct 
line  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  from  west  to 
cast.  It  is  lined  with  bazaars,  caravanserais, 
coffee-houses  and  other  similar  edifices  pertain- 
ing to  Oriental  commerce,  and  is  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, comprising  all  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  house  of 
Judas,  or  rather  the  building  which  tradition 
designates  as  the  house  of  Judas,  is  still  shown. 
All  that  remains  of  it  is  a  sort  of  vault  below  the 
ground,  which  has  been  converted,  by  the  I^tin 
convent  that  now  has  possession  of  it,  into  a 
small  chapel  or  oratory.  A  short  distance  be- 
yond the  house  of  Judas,  is  the  place  where 
Ananias  lived,  but  the  spot  is  now  covered  by  a 
mosque — ^wbich  of  course  no  Christian  can  enter. 
Passing  along  the  street  still  farther  toward  the 
cast,  we  come  at  length  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  here  in  the  parapet  of  a  lofty  wall,  near  the 
gate,  has  long  been  shown  an  opening,  said  to  be 
the  one  through  which  Paul  was  let  down  in  the 
basket.  A  little  beyond  the  gate,  outside  the 
wall,  is  a  spring  where  tradition  says  that  Paul 
was  baptized.  The  Christian  pilgrims  and  trav- 
elers who  visit  Damascus  approach  this-  spring 
with  a  sentiment  of  solemn  awe,  and  drink  a 
ppition  of  the  water  in  a  very  reverent  manner 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  great  apostle. 

The  place  where  Paul  was  arrested  by  the 
vision  on  his  approach  to  Damascus  is  likewise 
rhown,  and  this  spot,  as  well  as  the  fountain 
where  he  was  baptized,  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city.  The  ancient  road  from  Jerusalem 
approaches  the  city  on  this  side.  The  spot  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  gate.  There  is  also  a 
small  cave  in  this  part  of  the  environs  of  the 
city,  where  it  is  said  that  the  apostle  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  short  period,  at  the  time  when  he 
made  his  escape  from  his  enemies  by  being  let 
down  from  the  wall.  There  is  also  in  a  cemetery 
neai  by,  a  tomb,  which  is  shown  to  visitors  as 
the  tomb  of  Gorgias,  a  soldier  who  connived  at 
Paul's  escape,  and  was  afterward  executed  for  it 
by  the  military  authorities  of  the  place.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  localities,  there  are  many  others, 
in  and  near  the  city,  of  great  celebrity  in  ancient 
tradition.  In  one  place  are  the  ruins  of  the 
tomb  of  Nimrod,  in  another  the  spot  where  Abel 
was  murdered  ;  and  in  a  certain  meadow,  a  place 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  peculiar  reddish  hue  is 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  from  which  the  earth 
was  taken  to  form  the  body  of  Adam !  In  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  city  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  sort  of  cave  or  grotto,  where  Elijah 
was  fed  by  ravens.  The  place  where  Elisha 
:mointcd  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  and  the  house 
where  Naaman  the  leper  lived,  are  still  shown. 
This  last,  however,  is  now  a  hospital  for  lepers, 
and  visitors,  in  fear  of  the  contagion,  generally 
decline  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

It  might  seem,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the 


extreme  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  fmitful 
groves  among  which  Damascus  reposes,  and  of 
the  brilliancy  and  splendor,  and  the  Oriental 
novelty  of  the  scenes  which  present  themselves 
to  view  within  the  walls,  that  the  Syrian  capital 
would  possess  the  strongest  attractions  for  every 
Eastern  traveler,  and  that  like  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Rome,  it  would  become  a  place  of  resort  and  of 
residence  for  those  rambling  and  restless  spirits 
of  the  Western  world,  who  roam  about  the  earthy 
thinking  that  by  incessantly  changing  the  scene 
of  existence,  they  vary  and  heighten  its  pleas- 
ures. But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  solitary  traveler 
from  the  West  enters  within  the  precincts  of 
this  paradise,  and  they  who  do  so  find  their  paths 
beset  by  so  many  intolerable  restrictions,  and 
themselves  the  objects  of  such  universal  hatred 
and  contempt,  that  they  are  soon  glad  to  retrace 
their  footsteps,  and  return  within  the  confines 
of  Christendom.  The  fact  is,  that  Damascus 
seems  to  be  the  spot  where,  above  almost  all 
places  upon  the  earth,  that  most  extraordinary 
instinct  of  man,  the  only  one  as  it  would  seem 
of  all  human  instincts  which  is  wholly  and  only 
evil — the  insane  and  unaccountable  propensity 
which  impels  him  to  hate  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion — is  most  developed,  and  bears  the 
fullest  and  most  universal  sway.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  about  ten  thousand  nominal  Christians 
among  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  Damascus 
— members  chiefly  of  the  Greek  and  Maronite 
Churches.  This  class  of  the  population  is  toler- 
ated by  the  Mohammedan  majority,  but  is  still 
regarded  with  feelings  of  great  contempt  and 
scorn  ;  while  foreign  Christians,  who  come  from 
the  European  countries  of  the  West,  clothed  in 
Frank  costume,  and  vearing  hats^  are  the  ob- 
jects of  universal  detestation.  Until  within  a 
very  recent  period,  no  Frank  dared  to  enter 
Damascus  except  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussul- 
man. A  traveler  entering  the  city  dressed  in 
the  English  costume,  and  wearing  a  hat,  would 
be  hooted  at,  pelted  with  stones,  and  assaulted 
with  every  other  conceivable  indignity,  and  would 
scarcely  l»e  able  to  reach  the  caravanserai  alive. 
Since  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Ibraham 
Pacha,  this  has  been  changed,  so  far  as  outward 
acts  of  molestation  are  concerned.  The  feeling, 
however,  remains.  It  is  only  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  city  that  the  traveler  can  by  any 
possibility  gain  access,  and  in  traversing  this 
small  portion,  he  carries  with  him  wherever  he 
goes,  the  feeling  that  of  the  whole  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  city,  almost  every  one 
who  looks  upon  him,  hates  and  despises  him. 

Before  we  condemn  too  strongly  the  intoler- 
ance of  these  secluded  and  unenlightened  Mo- 
hammedans, let  us  look  carefully  into  our  own 
hearts  and  see  whether  we  are  not  ourselves 
actuated  in  some  degree  by  a  spirit  analogous  to 
it,  in  the  feelings  which  we  cherish  toward  those 
who,  through  an  education  different  from  ours, 
have  been  led  to  difier  from  us  in  theological 
opinion. 
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THE  PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS  OF 
PARIS. 

NO  one  (ails  to  Yisit  the  palaces  of  France. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  not  more  ident- 
ified with  the  history  of  the  world,  than  are  the 
Louvre,  Versailles,  Tuilcries,  Fontainebleau,  and 
St.  Cloud.  Each  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  annals  of  this  empire,  and  they  now  em- 
body its  long  series  of  triumphs  of  art  and  civil- 
ization. To  comprehend  its  history,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explore  its  palaces.  The  associations 
of  long  and  troublesome  centuries  cluster  dense- 
ly about  them.  To  enter  their  halls  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  present  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
past.  It  is  like  retracing  the  track  of  time,  step 
by  step  ;  recalling  generation  afler  generation 
of  kings,  courtiers,  and  subjects,  until  we  see 
once  more  the  legions  of  Gaul  forcing  the  im- 
perial sway  upon  the  giAed  but  apostate  Julian. 
But  were  we,  as  is  usual,  to  confine  our  re- 
searches only  to  the  palaces,  we  should  obtain 
but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  glory  and  shame 
of  France.  To  complete  the  picture  it  is  requi- 
site to  visit  its  prisons.  They  have  played  an 
equally  interesting  role  in  its  annals ;  and  rich 
as  the  palaces  undoubtedly  are  in  all  that  makes 
history  attractive  and  instructive,  the  prisons 
are  no  less  rife  in  warnings  and  example.  In- 
deed they  are  inseparably  connected,  for,  as 
tiroes  were,  no  palace  could  exist  without  its 
prison,  and  there  have  been  but  few  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  former  that  have  not,  at  some  interval 
or  other  of  their  career,  tasted  themselves  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  chains  and  confinement  they 
prepared  for  others.  Louis  XVI.,  as  if  embued 
with  the  presentiment  that  he  one  day  would 
become  the  most  wretched  of  prisoners,  was  the 
first  monarch  who  deigned  seriously  to  interest 
himself  in  the  improvement  of  the  prisons.  At 
that  time  Paris  alone  contained  thirty-two  pris- 
ons of  State.  Its  historians  have  represented  it 
as  being  a  nest  of  jails,  a  truth  unfortunately 
but  too  evident,  arising  from  the  despotic  nature 
of  its  feudal  institutions,  with  their  numerous 
civil  and  religious  communities,  each  possessing 
distinct  jurisdictions  and  rights  of  high  and  low 
justice,  with  edifices  destined  to  receive  into 
their  gloomy  cells  alike  the  innocent  and  guilty, 
so  that  aristocratic  interest  or  priestly  intoler- 
ance justified  their  captivity. 

The  excesses  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  have 
well-nigh  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  its 
benefits.  Humanity,  however,  is  indebted  to  it 
for  many  reforms  and  concessions  to  natural 
right  and  justice.  The  right  to  labor  was  for- 
merly a  manorial  right,  granted  by  the  king  to 
those  who  purchased  it.  A  decree  of  1791,  for 
the  first  time  since  France  was  a  kingdom,  re- 
stored to  Frenchmen  the  privileges  of  the  pri- 
meval curse,  and  they  now  all  possess  the 
general  right  to  wring  the  sweat  from  their 
brows,  though  each  species  of  labor  is  still  girt 
about  with  a  net-work  of  restrictions. 

I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  as  for 
myself,  in  visiting  the  nucleus  of  a  nation*s  civil- 
ization, I  am  not  content  with  noting  only  its 


external  glitter.  Palaces,  parks,  galleries,  and 
all  the  outer  show  of  luxury  and  refinement, 
form  a  pleasing  exhibition,  but — if  the  view  ex- 
tend no  further — a  delusive  picture  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people.  We  study  history  to 
ascertain  the  true  progress  of  man,  and  our 
hopes  of  the  future  are  modified  by  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  see  his- 
tory only  in  the  garb  of  rank,  or  splendor  of  its 
palaces.  We  must  equally  seek  it  under  the 
humble  raiment  of  the  laborer,  in  his  hut  or 
home ;  and  in  the  prisons,  which,  from  being 
mere  citadels  of  private  revenge,  have  at  last 
become  places  of  detention  of  criminals  of  every 
rank. 

The  prisons  of  Paris  are  now  reduced  to  eight, 
under  humane  and  enlightened  supervision. 
These,  with  the  military  jails,  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  numerous  array  of  prisons  that 
were  at  once  the  disgrace  of  Paris  and  the 
scourge  of  humanity.  To  walk  its  streets  with 
history  in  hand,  is  to  stumble  momentarily  over 
rings  of  iron,  chains,  instruments  of  torture,  and 
tumulary  stones,  the  cruel  debris  of  cells  and 
prisons.  AH  who  ruled — whether  kings,  lords, 
bishops,  prevosts,  or  corporations,  even  the 
holy  church,  bishops  and  monks ;  all  who  in  any 
way  had  by  fraud,  violence,  or  even  talent,  raised 
themselves  above  the  then  low  standard  of  hu- 
manity— built  dungeons,  and  stored  them  with 
instruments  of  torture,  ostensibly  to  repress 
crime,  but  in  reality  to  conserve  power  or  inflict 
revenge. 

The  predecessor  of  the  present  chateau  of 
the  Louvre  was  a  political  dungeon.  Its  tower 
was  called  by  Louis  XI.,  *^  Le  plus  beau  fleuron 
de  la  couronne  de  France  ;**  Le  Gloitre  N6tre 
Dame  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  TAux- 
errois  has  succeeded  to  the  prisons  of  the 
"Bishop"  and  **  Officiality."  The  Place  du 
Chatelet  echoed  often  to  the  groans  and  com- 
plaints of  the  prisoners  of  the  prevosts  of  Paris 
and  of  the  merchants ;  while  there  is  scareely 
a  religious  edifice  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  that  has  not  its  foundations  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical dungeon.  Saint  Martin  des  Champs 
was  a  prison  ;  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  prison — 
Sainte  Genevieve,  a  prison — Saint  Germain  dea 
Pres,  a  prison — Saint  Benoil,  a  prison — ^The 
Temple,  a  prison — Saint  Genrais,  a  prison-^ 
Saint  Mcry,  a  prison ;  indeed,  wander  where  you 
will  in  old  Paris,  and  your  footsteps  are  upon 
the  remains  of  civil  or  religious  tyranny,  the 
catacombs  of  sectarian  or  political  hate,  but  now 
exhibiting  only  temples  of  the  Prince  of  Peaot. 
The  prison  has  disappeared,  the  ehurch  remains. 
Humanity  has  made  such  an  advance,  that  we 
can  now  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  every  convent  and  monastery  had 
a  subterranean  stone  cell,  ironically  called  '*  vade 
in  pace^**  into  which  the  rictim  was  let  down, 
never  to  reappear  alive.  Sometimes  they  were 
immediately  starred  to  death,  but  generally  they 
were  supplied  with  coarse  food,  by  means  of  a 
basket  and  rope.  An  abbe  of  Tulle  was  accus- 
tomed to  mutilate  his  prisoners.    He  cut  off  the 
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leil  hand  of  a  man  who 
had  appealed  to  the  par- 
liament against  him  for 
having  cut  off  his  right 
hand.  Such  was  the  jus- 
tice and  humanity  of  the 
church  of  that  age. 

Vincennes,  from  a  pal- 
ace,   was    converted    by 
Ix>uis  XI.   into  a  prison 
of  State,  and  has  contin- 
ued ever  since  to  retain  its 
mongrel  character  of  fort- 
ress and  dungeon.     It  is 
the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Bastile,  and  hi  more  | 
formidable  as  a  means  of 
offense  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  than  ever  was  that 
fortification ;    yet    under 
the  superior  moral  power 
of  modem  civilization,  re- 
duced    to    an    innocent 
depot  of  munitions  of  war. 
Iji  its  "donjon"  Charles 
IX.  expired  in  torments  of 
conscience   far  more  ter- 
rible   than   those  of  the 
rack.      Gladly  would  he  have  exchanged   his 
downy  bed  for  the  hole  in  the  stone-wall — in 
the  "  Salle  de  la  Question" — "^ith  the  heavy 
iron  chains  that  confined  the  limbs  of  the  pris- 
oner while  he  was  subjected  to  the  agonies 
of  the  "  Question,"  could  he  by  ao  doing  have 
expiated  by  suffering  of  body  the  sins  of  his 
soul.     But  no.     The  night  of  St.  Barthelemi 
was  vividly  before  him.     He  wept,  he  shrieked, 
he  tore  himself,  he  groaned  and  sweated  in  his 
agony,  but  no  relief  came.     He  knelt  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  the  queen-mother,  the  partner  and 
stimulater  of  his  crimes.  ■  He  asked  pardon  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and,  with  elasped  hands, 
exclaimed,   "  O !    my  nurse,  my  nurse !    how 
much  blood,  how  many  murders  !     Ah  !  I  have 
followed  bad  counsel.     O  !  my  God,  pardon  me 
— forgive — grant  me  mercy,  if  it  please  Thee  ! 

0  !  nurse — help— -draw  me  from  this.  I  do  not 
know  where  I  am,  I  am  so  agitated,  so  confus- 
ed— ^what  will  become  of  all  this  ?     What  shall 

1  do  1  I  am  lost — I  know  it  well.  O  !  nurse, 
nurse — I  strangle — I  strangle  !"  It  was  the 
Mood  of  Coligny  and  forty  thousand  of  his  mur- 
dered subjects  that  suffocated  him. 

His  ancestor,  Louis  XL,  the  friend  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  the  tyrant  of  the  nobles,  took  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  torturing  his  victims  of 
rank.  He  shut  them  up  in  iron  cages,  and  came 
often  to  interrogate,  accuse,  or  insult  them.  But 
with  all  his  ingenuity  of  cruelty,  he  never  aijiv- 
ed  at  that  refinement  of  inhumanity  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  doomed  the  prisoner  of  State, 
who  had  become  dangerous  by  his  courage,  pa- 
tience, or  resignation,  to  the  treatment  of  a 
maniac.  Such  were  conducted  to  the  hospitals, 
thrown  into  close  cells,  clad  in  strait  jackets,  or 
the  "camisole  de  force,"  bled,  and  subjected  to 


LOUIS   XI.   VISITING   HIS  PBISONBKS  AT  VIRClMlllS. 

the  regimen  of  the  insane,  until  their  minds  were 
extinguished  in  raging  despair  or  pitiful  im- 
becility. 

The  chapel  windows  of  Vincennes  contain  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the 
beautiful  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  painted  by  his 
order,  entirely  nakedf  amid  a  crowd  of  celestial 
beings.  The  royal  ciphers  are  interlaced  with 
her  silver  crescent.  It  is  called  a  good  likeness, 
and  is  readily  known  by  the  blue  ribbons  with 
which  her  hair  is  bound. 

Sainte  Pelagic  still  exists  as  a  prison,  the 
most  ancient  of  Paris,  and,  singularly  enough, 
retains  upon  its  front  the  same  appellation  by 
which  it  was  formerly  known  as  an  asylum  for 
pious  women — the  spouses  of  Christ.  It  was 
here  that  Madame  Roland  expiated  her  vain 
theories  of  political  liberty,  that  led  both  her- 
self and  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold.  Here 
Madame  du  Barry  shriekingly  resisted  her  ex- 
ecutioners, having  incessantly  besought  heaven, 
during  her  imprisonment  of  two  months,  to  pro- 
long a  life  still  covetous  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Within  its  walls  the  Empress  Josephine 
received  her  first  lesson  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  sustained  by  the  prediction  that  pro- 
mised her  a  throne  ;  consoling  her  companions 
in  misfortune  with  the  same  grace  that  won  ibr 
her  in  power  the  homage  of  all  hearts.  Later 
it  became  a  prison  for  debtors.  An  American 
of  the  name  of  Swan  has  attached  a  souvenir  to 
its  dreary  wall  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army,  the 
friend  and  compatriot  of  Washington,  and  had 
served  with  Lafayette  in  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Frequently  did  the  latter  bow  his  white 
hairs  beneath  the  wicket  of  the  jail  as  he  passed 
through  to  visit  his  old  brother-in-arms.    But  it 
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WM  in  vain  that  he  or  rich  friends  sought  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  escape  from  this  retreat. 
He  had  had  a  long  lawsuit  with  a  Frenchman, 
and  having  lost  his  cause,  preferred  to  give  his 
body  as  a  hostage  to  paying  a  sum  which  he 
believed  not  to  be  justly  due.  He  was  arrested, 
and  remained  twenty  years  in  confinement,  lodg- 
ing in  a  little  cell,  modestly  furnished,  upon  the 
second  floor.  He  was  a  fine-looking  old  gentle- 
man, said  to  resemble  in  his  countenance  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  The  prisoners  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  yielding  him  as  much  space  as 
possible  for  air  and  exercise,  clearing  a  path  for 
him,  and  even  putting  aside  their  little  furnaces 
upon  which  they  cooked  their  meals,  at  his  ap- 
proach, for  fear  that  the  smell  of  charcoal  should 
be  unpleasant  to  him. 

He  had  won  their  love  by  his  considerate  and 
uniform  benevolence.  Not  a  day  passed  with- 
out some  kind  act  on  his  part,  often  mysterious 
and  unknown  in  its  source  to  the  recipient. 
Frequently  a  poor  debtor  knocked  at  his  door  for 
bread,  and  in  addition  obtained  his  liberty.  Col- 
onel Swan  had  means,  but  he  applied  them  to 
the  release  of  others  and  not  of  himself.  Once 
a   fellow-prisoneri  the  father  of  a  numerous 


family,  imprisoned  for  a 
debt  of  a  few  hundred 
francs,  applied  to  be  re- 
ceived into  his  service,  at 
siK  francs  a  month.  Colonel 
Swan  had  lost  his  servant, 
and  inquired  into  the  history 
of  the  new  candidate.  Upon 
learning  it,  he  replied,  *'I 
consent;"  and,  opening  his 
trunk,  counted  out  a  pile 
of  crowns,  saying,  **  Here 
are  your  wages  for  five 
years  in  advance;  should 
your  work  prevent  you 
from  coming  to  see  me, 
you  can  send  your  wife.*' 
Such  deeds  were  often  re- 
newed. 

One  creditor  only  retain- 
ed the  venerable  captive, 
hoping  each  year  to  see  his 
resolution  give  way,  and 
each  year  calling  upon  him 
with  a  proposal  for  an  ac- 
commodation. The  director 
of  the  prison,  the  friends  of 
Colonel  Swan,  even  the 
jailers  urged  him  to  accept 
the  proposed  terms,  and  be 
restored  to  his  country  and 
family.  Politely  saluting 
his  creditor,  he  would  turn 
toward  the  jailer,  and  simply 
say,  *'  My  friend,  return  me 
to  my  chamber.'*  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1889,  his 
physician  had  obtained  for 
him  the  privilege  of  a  daily 
promenade  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  prison,  where  he  could  breathe 
a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  to  which  he  had 
long  been  subjected.  At  first  he  was  grateful 
for  the  favor,  but  soon  said  to  the  doctor,  "  The 
inspiriting  air  of  liberty  will  kill  my  body,  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
the  prison." 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  threw  open  his 
prison  doors,  in  the  very  last  hour  of  his  twen- 
tieth year  of  captivity.  After  the  triumph  of 
the  people,  he  desired  to  embrace  once  more  his 
old  friend  Lafayette.  He  had  that  satisfation, 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  next 
morning  he  was  dead. 

Clichy  has  succeeded  Sainte  Pelagie  as  a 
debtors*  prison.  To  the  rich  debtor  it  has  but 
few  terrors,  though  the  law  of  France  places  his 
personal  freedom  at  the  disposition  of  his  cred- 
itors. Some  may,  like  Colonel  Swan,  refuse  to 
pay  from  principle,  others  from  whim  or  obsti- 
nacy. Of  the  latter  was  a  noble  Persian,  Nadir 
Mirza  Shah.  Rich,  young,  and  dissipated,  he 
plunged  into  every  species  of  folly,  and  finally 
flogged  his  coachman,  who  summoned  him  be- 
fore the  civil  tribunal,  which  sentenced  him  to 
three  months*  imprisonment  and  damages.  Re- 
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ftising  to  pay,  he 
was  confined  in 
the  debtors*  jail, 
where  he  passed 
some  time  carous- 
ing with  his  friends 
and  voluntary  com- 
panions in  cap- 
tivity and  sur- 
rounding himself 
with  Oriental  lux- 
ury. Mattresses 
served  for  tables 
and  divans ;  they 
sat  a  la  Turque^  ate 
with  their  fingers, 
and,  forgetting  the 
Koran,  drank  wine 
like  Christians. — 
Nadir  Mirza  Shah 
was  as  intractable 
in  requiring  of  his 
companions  the 
rigid  observance  of 
Persian  etiquette, 
as  he  was  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  the 
damages  due  the 
unlucky        coach-  colokil  swak  at  tm«  saints  pelaoie. 


man,  who  in  his  eyes  was  simply  a  dog  of  an 
infidel. 

Clichy  possesses  a  rich  fund  of  individual 
ccentricities,  and  curious  anecdotes,  such  as 
only  Parisian  life  can  develop.  In  1838,  a 
tailor  of  the  Rue  de  Helder  caused  the  Count  de 


a  noble  Dalmatian,  to  be  confined  for  a 
debt  of  six  thousand  francs.  He  remained  five 
years  in  prison,  passing  the  entire  time  in  his 
chamber.  Not  once  did  he  descend  into  the 
garden,  nor  did  he  ever  walk  in  the  corridors 
Whenever  spoken  to  he  replied  with  great  court- 
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esy,  but  he  never  entered  the  cells  of  his  com- 
panions, or  invited  them  to  visit  him.  During 
the  five  years  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  not 
once  seen  to  open  a  book,  to  read  a  newspaper, 
or  to  do  any  work  whatever.  He  passed  entire 
days  standing  before  his  window,  in  full  dress, 
with  his  coat  buttoned  to  his  throat.  His  linen 
had  given  out,  but  his  boots  were  scrupulously 
polished  each  morning  by  a  fellow-prisoner.  He 
never  bathed,  but  his  handsome  black  beard  was 
always  as  carefully  combed  and  periiimed  as  if 
he  was  going  to  a  ball.  Two  letters  only  reach- 
ed him,  and  two  visitors  only  called  during  these 
five  years. 

The  first  time,  about  two  years  after  his  in- 
carceration, his  creditor  appeared  at  the  wicket, 
and  the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

"  Monsieur  Count,  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  send  for  me ;  what  can  I  do  for  you !" 

**  Sir,  I  have  exhausted  my  personal  resources ; 
a  gentleman  like  myself  can  not  live  on  the  pris- 
on allowance  of  sixteen  sous  per  day.  Since 
you  believe  me  good  for  six  thousand  francs,  I 
will  pay  you  a  greater  sum  when  I  have  sold 
my  estates  in  Dalmatia." 

**  That  appears  just.  Monsieur  Count :  how 
much  do  you  desire  T* 

"  I  wish  fifty  francs  a  month." 

"  You  shall  have  them.  I  am  too  happy  to 
be  useful  to  you.     Is  that  all  you  desire  1" 

**  Absolutely  all ;  ^nd  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  that,  I  beg  of  you  ;  I  am 
your  servant,  my  dear  Monsieur  Count." 

During  three  years  the  fifty  firancs  a  month 
were  regularly  supplied  by  the  tailor. 

In  1843  the  tailor  reappeared,  followed  by 
two  porters  carrying  a  heavy  trunk. 

**  Monsieur  Count,"  said  he,  "  I  have  received 
the  letter  with  which  you  honored  me,  and  I 
accept  your  propositions.  I  place  you  at  lib- 
erty, and  I  have  brought  you  efiTects  suitable  to 
your  rank.  You  will  find,  also,  a  watch,  chain, 
pins,  rings,  eye-glass— every  thing  of  the  best 
description.  Here  is  a  purse  of  five  hundred 
francs  in  gold  for  the  fifteen  days  that  you  de- 
sire to  pass  in  Paris  for  relaxation.  These  five 
hundred  francs  are  for  your  petty  expenses,  for 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  pay  in  advance  for 
an  apartment  and  domestic  at  your  orders  in 
the  Hotel  des  Princes.  My  notary  is  coming, 
and  we  will  arrange  the  security  for  all  my  ad- 
vances, now  amounting  to  eighteen  thousand 
francs,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
three  thousand  francs  that  I  shall  give  my  clerk, 
who,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight,  will  post 
to  Dalmatia  with  you,  paying  your  joint  ex- 
penses, and  bringing  me  back  my  money." 

The  contract  was  duly  signed,  and  the  release 
given.  The  Count  faithfully  amused  himself 
during  his  carnival  of  fifteen  days,  according  to 
his  stipulation.  On  the  sixteenth  he  left  with 
the  clerk,  who  never  had  made  a  more  agree- 
able journey.  But  on  his  return,  he  was  obliged 
to  announce  to  the  munificent  tailor,  that  owing 
to  previous  incumbrances  on  the  estates  of  the 


Count,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  receive  a  hundred  crowns  for  hia 
twenty-one  thousand  francs. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  like  most  cruel  reme- 
dies for  social  misfortunes,  seldom  attains  the 
desired  end.  An  honest  man  will  pay  if  he  can ; 
a  dishonest  one  can  evade  justice  even  within 
prison  walls ;  and  for  the  unfortunate  it  becomes 
a  double  evil.  It  was  powerless  to  open  Colo- 
nel Swan*s  purse,  because  its  strings  were  tied 
by  principle.  It  was  equally  ftitile  in  contact 
with  the  obstinacy  of  Nadir  Mirza  Shah,  who 
preferred  his  prejudices  to  his  freedom,  and 
chose  rather  to  carouse  in  the  cell  of  a  jail,  than 
to  wound  his  pride  by  paying  a  fine  which  would 
have  transferred  his  festivity  to  a  palace.  The 
tailor  shut  up  the  count  in  close  confinement 
for  five  years  for  six  thousand  francs ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  was  swindled  by  him  out 
of  twenty-one  thousand.  These  cases  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  large  class.  But  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  incarceration  fall  heaviest  on  the 
poor  debtors  whom  misfortune  has  pursued  with 
a  heavy  hand  until  they  are  left  poweriess  for 
exertion  in  the  grasp  of  avarice,  or  withered  in 
heart  and  mind  by  the  exactions  of  inflexible 
severity.  The  race  of  Shylocks  will  never  ex- 
pire except  with  the  razing  of  dungeons  for 
debtors.  The  thoroughly  vicious  are  seldom 
caught.  To  the  unfortunate  it  becomes  a  liv- 
ing tomb.  Respectability  is  blighted,  enterprise 
chained,  the  mind  paralyzed,  and  the  poor  debtor 
is  reduced  to  a  chrysalis  state.  He  is  fortunate 
if  his  better  qualities  and  intelligence  are  not  ex- 
tinguished in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  his  cell, 
or  transformed  into  mischievous  tendencies  or 
reckless  desires,  while  his  destitute  family  are 
left  a  prey  to  vice  or  want.  Clichy  from  its  first 
days  has  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  suicides, 
and  haunted  with  the  ravines  of  maniacs.  One 
poor  workman,  who  had  seen  sold  for  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  francs  his  humble  furniture,  and 
even  the  clothes  of  himself  and  his  wife  and  in- 
fants, was  here  confined,  after  being  divested 
of  every  thing  but  his  naked  arms  wherewith 
he  could  gain  a  subsistence  for  his  family.  By 
what  process  these  were  to  supply  them  with 
food,  and  to  pay  his  debt  when  confined  between 
the  stone-walls  of  a  cell,  none  but  a  bowelless 
creditor  could  conceive.  Despair  overcame  his 
reason.  He  was  found  the  next  morning  cov- 
ered with  gore,  and  the  name  of  his  creditor 
traced  with  a  bloody  hand  on  the  walls  of  his  cell. 
Confinement  for  debt  is  bad  enough  of  itself^ 
but  in  France  it  is  aggravated  by  unnecessary 
restrictions  and  a  penurious  aliment.  The  law 
allows  eighteen  cents  a  day  for  the  debtor^s  sub- 
sistence, or  thirty  francs  a  month,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  divide  daily  as  follows  : 

Cents. 

Hire  of  ftimitore 5 

The  right  to  warm  his  feet  at  a  common  tin..     1 

Barber 1 

Washmg S 

Light 1 

Food 8 
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Such  are  the  resources  of  the  poor  debtors. 
What  proportion  of  these  can  be  withdrawn  for 
families  it  would  puzzle  the  wants  of  even  a 
Lilliputian  to  decide.  The  number  annually 
confined  in  Clichy  is  580  to  600 ;  of  whom  about 
one-fourth  are  single  persons,  and  over  two- 
thirds  have  children.  Wives  are  separated  from 
husbands  by  being  confined  in  a  separate  build- 
ing. They  are  allowed  no  intercourse,  ex- 
cept in  a  common  parlor,  in  the  presence  of  a 
guardian. 

Another  anomalous  feature  of  this  system  is, 
that  the  director  of  the  prison  becomes  pecu- 
niarily responsible  in  case  of  the  escape  of  one 
of  his  prisoners.  This  is  rarely  attempted,  as 
the  chances  of  final  escape  are  very  limited  in 
a  city  like  Paris.  Mr.  G.,  one  of  the  directors, 
said  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  who  had  re- 
minded him  of  his  pecuniary  responsibility:  '*I 
am  able  to  respond  for  a  few  thousand  francs, 
and  I  should  satisfy  the  obligation  if  the  debt 
was  small.  But  if,  notwithstanding  my  vigi- 
lance,  a  debtor  of  an  hundred  thousand  francs 
should  escape,  I  should  open  immediately  the 
gates  to  all  others.  It  is  as  well  to  be  respons- 
ible for  several  millions  as  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  if  one  can  no  more  pay  the  lesser 
sum  than  the  greater." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  annals  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  that  of  2566  debtors  discharged  during 
six  years,  307  only  owe  their  enlargement  to 
the  payment  of  their  debts. 


The  souvenirs  of  the  prisons  of  Paris  include 
the  history  of  France.  It  were  well  if,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  wails  of  La  Force,  all 
its  deplorable  associations  could  have  been  as 
readily  erased.  Not  one  stone  of  the  Bastile 
has  been  left  upon  another.  A  column  of  liberty 
announces  the  site  of  that  fortress  of  tyranny  ; 
yet  no  existing  prison  of  stone  and  mortar,  with 
its  iron  gates  and  gloomy  cells  in  all  their  dread- 
ful reality,  stands  half  so  conspicuous  to  the 
eye  as  that  which  is  palpable  to  the  imagination. 
It  will  exist  as  the  emblem  of  tyranny  through 
all  ages,  and  yet  its  history  is  not  worse  than 
that  of  numerous  others.  Indeed  democracy 
owes  it  some  gratitude  as  the  instrument  by 
which  aristocracy,  in  accomplishing  its  selfish 
designs,  often  avenged  upon  kindred  blood  the 
wrongs  of  the  people. 

The  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye  were  the  handi- 
craft of  monks.  The  architect,  Oomard,  in  1635, 
completed  the  abbey,  but  refused  to  build  the 
prison.  He  carried  his  opposition  so  far  as  to 
prevent  any  laborers  from  engaging  in  the  work. 
"  My  brothers,"  cried  the  Superior,  *'  it  is  neces- 
sary to  finish  what  the  obstinacy  of  the  archi- 
tect refuses  to  achieve.  Let  us  put  our  own 
hands  to  the  work,  build  the  jail,  and  complete 
our  sacred  edifice."     The  brothers  obeyed. 

In  those  days  ev^ry  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  had  the  privilege  of  placing  in  the  pillory 
those  declared  culpable  by  its  special  laws. 
There  was  not  a  corporation  but  had  its  dis- 
tinct code,  judges,  executioners,  racks,   and 
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prisons.  The  old  historian,  Sauval,  has  left  a 
list  of  twenty-four  distinct  jurisdictions  which 
possessed  the  right  to  condemn  men  to  the 
gallows,  and  the  city  of  Paris  to-day,  divided 
into  numerous  municipal  divisions,  had  then 
for  the  limits  of  its  sub-divisions  as  many  gib- 
bets. The  discipline  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  that  century  required  a  dungeon,  or  a  "  vade 
in  focty^  no  less  than  its  faith  the  emblem  of 
the  cross.  If  they  ever  abused  their  power  by 
the  persecution  of  the  innocent,  fearfully  did 
they  expiate  their  want  of  charity  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  their  brethren  on  this  very  spot,  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1792.  Externally  and  inter- 
nally, it  is  the  most  gloomy  of  all  the  prisons  of 
Paris.  It  contains  several  subterranean  dun- 
geons, the  same,  perhaps,  on  which  the  old 
monks  worked. 

It  was  here  that  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  won 
from  the  murderers  of  September  the  life  of  her 
father,  at  the  price  of  drinking  a  glass  of  warm 
blood  fresh  from  their  still  writhing  victims. 

The  most  touching  souvenir  of  this  prison  is 
that  of  the  venerable  Cazotte,  who  was  also 
saved  by  his  daughter  under  circumstances  more 
grateful  to  humanity  on  either  side.  The  even- 
ing before,  she  had  obtained  leave  to  remain 
with  him,  and  had,  by  her  beauty  and  eloquence, 
interested  several  of  his  guards  in  his  fate.  Con- 
demned, at  the  expiration  of  thirty  hours  of  un- 
remitting slaughter,  he  stepped  forth  to  meet 
his  fate.     As  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his 


assassins,  his  daughter,  pale  and  disheveled, 
threw  her  arms  about  him,  exclaiming,  "  You 
shall  not  reach  my  father,  except  through  my 
heart  !*'  A  cry  of  pardon  was  heard,  and  re- 
peated by  a  hundred  voices.  The  murderers 
allowed  her  to  lead  away  her  father,  and  then 
coolly  turned  to  recommence  their  work  of 
slaughter  on  less  fortunate  prisoners. 

A  little  later,  Cazotte  separated  from  his 
daughter,  became  the  victim  of  the  revolution, 
whose  excesses  he  had  so  faithfully  predicted. 
The  sketch  by  La  Harpe  of  the  dinner  scene,  in 
which  his  prophecy  is  made  to  appear,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  graphic  scenes  in 
French  literature. 

**It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday,"  says  La 
Harpe,  "and  notwithstanding,  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  1788.  We  were  at  dinner  at  one 
of  our  fellow-members  of  the  Academy,  a  great 
lord  and  wit:  The  company  was  numerous,  and 
of  every  class — courtiers,  lawyers,  men  of  let- 
ters, academicians,  &c.  The  ^re  was  rich,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  At  the  dessert,  the  wines 
of  Malvoisie  and  Constance  added  to  the  gayety 
of  the  company  that  sort  of  freedom  in  which 
one  does  not  always  guard  a  perfectly  cori'ect 
tone ;  for  it  was  then  allowable  to  do  or  say  any 
thing  that  would  call  forth  a  laugh.  Chamfort 
had  read  to  us  his  impious  and  libertine  tales, 
and  the  grand  ladies  had  listened,  without  even 
having  recourse  to  a  fan.  Then  there  arose  a 
deluge  of  pleasantries  and  jokes  upon  religion.- 
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one  cited  a  tirade  of  the  Pucelle ;  another  re- 
called the  philosophic  verses  of  DideroL  The 
conversation  became  more  serious.  They  spoke 
with  admiration  of  the  revolution  which  Vol- 
taire had  made,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  his 
first  title  to  glory.  ^  He  has  given  a  book  to 
his  century,  which  is  read  as  well  in  the  ante- 
chamber as  the  salon.'  One  of  the  company 
related  to  us,  choking  with  laughter,  that  his 
barber  had  said  to  him,  as  he  was  powdering 
him,  *  Do  you  see,  sir,  although  I  am  only  a 
miserable  hair-dresser,  I  have  no  more  religion 
than  any  one  else.'  They  all  concluded  that 
the  revolution  would  not  be  slow  to  perfect  its 
work  ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
superstition  and  fenaticism  should  yield  to  phi- 
losophy, and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  cal- 
culate the  epoch  when  they  would  see  the  reign 
of  reason. 

**  One  only  of  the  company  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  levity  of  the  conversation,  and  had  even 
let  drop  quietly  some  pleasantries  upon  our  fine 
enthusiasm.  It  was  Gazette,  an  amiable  and 
original  man,  but,  unhappily,  infatuated  with 
reveries  of  the  future.  He  took  up  the  conver- 
sation in  a  serious  tone.  *  Messieurs,'  said  he, 
*  be  content ;  you  will  all  see  this  grand  and  sub- 
Ume  revolution  that  you  denre  so  much  !  You 
know  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  prophet :  I  re- 
peat it  to  you,  you  will  all  see  it !' 

*'  Here  the  company  shouted ;  they  joked  Ga- 
xotte;  they  teased  him;  they  forced  him  to 
foretell  of  each  what  he  knew  in  this  coming 
Revolution.  Gondorcet  was  the  first  that  pro- 
voked him ;  he  received  this  mortal  answer. 

' "  Ah !  we  will  see,'  said  Gondorcet,  with  his 
saturnine,  mocking  air ;  '  a  philosopher  is  not 
sorry  to  encounter  a  prophet.' — '  You,  Mon- 
sieur de  Gondorcet,'  replied  Gazette,  '  you  will 
expire  extended  upon  the  pavement  of  a  cell ; 
you  will  die  by  poison,  which  you  have  taken 
to  cheat  the  executioner ;  the  poison  which  the 
happiness  of  that  time  will  force  you  always  to 
carry  about  you.' " 

They  were  somewhat  astonished  at  this  species 
of  pleasantry,  spoken  in  so  serious  a  tone,  but 
soon  began  to  reassure  themselves,  knowing 
that  the  good  man  Gazette  was  subject  to 
dreams.  This  time  it  was  Ghamfort  that  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  a  laugh  of  sarcasm. 
He  received  an  answer  in  his  turn. 

**  You,  Monsieur  Ghamfort,  you  will  cut  your 
veins  with  twenty-two  strokes  of  the  razor,  and 
notwithstanding  you  will  not  die  until  some 
months  after." 

Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Vicq  d'Azir,  M.  de 
Nicolai,  de  Bailly,  de  Malesherbes,  de  Roucher, 
all  of  whom  were  present.  Each  who  touched 
Gazotte  received  a  shock  in  return,  and  each 
shock  was  a  thunder-stroke  that  killed  him. 
The  word  scaffold  was  the  perpetual  refrain. 

**  Oh  !  it's  a  wager,"  cried  they  on  all  sides  ; 
"he  has  sworn  to  exterminate  us  all." — "No, 
it  is  not  I  that  have  sworn  it." — "  But  shall  we 
then  be  subjected  by  the  Turks  or  Tartars  t" — 
*'  Not  at  all,  I  have  already  told  you.     You  will 


then  be  governed  by  the  only  philosophy,  bj  the 
only  reason," 

The  turn  of  La  Harpe  arrived,  although  1m 
had  purposely  kept  himself  somewhat  apart. 

"  Plenty  of  miracles,"  said  he,  at  length,  **  Mid 
you  put  nothing  down  to  me." — "  You  will  see 
there"  (replied  Gazotte  to  him)  "  a  miracle,  not 
the  least  extraordinary :  you  will  then  become 
a  Christian." 

At  this  word  Ghristian,  in  such  an  assembly 
of  scoffers,  one  can  imagine  the  exclamations 
of  laughter,  mockery,  and  derision. 

"  Ah !"  replied  Ghamfort,  "  I  am  reassured ; 
if  we  are  not  to  perish  until  La  Harpe  becoines 
a  Ghristian,  we  shall  be  immortal." 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  ladies.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Grammont  took  up  the  conversation. 

"  As  for  that,"  said  she,  "  we  are  very  happy, 
we  women,  to  pass  for  nothing  in  the  revolu- 
tions. When  I  say  nothing,  it  is  not  that  we 
do  not  mix  a  little  in  them ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  do  not  take  notice  of  us  and  our  sex." 
— "  Your  sex,  Madame"  (it  was  Gazotte  who 
spoke),  "  vrill  be  no  defense  this  time.  It  will 
be  in  vain  that  you  do  not  mingle  in  them,  you 
will  be  treated  as  men,  without  any  distinction 
whatever." 

One  can  readily  conceive  the  finale  of  this  dia- 
logue. Here  it  became  more  and  more  dramatic 
and  terrible.  Gazotte  arrived  by  steps  to  cause 
greater  ladies  than  duchesses  to  feel  that  they 
would  go  to  the  scaffold — princesses  of  the  blood, 
and  even  more  exalted  rank  than  the  princesses 
themselves.  This  passed  being  a  play.  All 
pleasantry  ceased. 

"  You  will  see" — another  essay  of  irony  by 
the  Duchess  of  Grammont — "  that  he  will  not 
leave  me  even  a  confessor." — "No,  Madame, 
you  will  not  have  one ;  neither  you  nor  any 
person.  The  last  victim  who,  by  an  act  of  grace, 
will  have  one.  will  be — " 

He  stopped  a  moment.  "  Indeed !  who  then 
is  the  happy  mortal  that  will  enjoy  this  prerog- 
ative 1"  Gazotte  slowly  replied,  "  It  is  the  last 
that  will  remain  to  him,  and  this  person  will  be 
the  King  of  France." 

The  master  of  the  house  arose  brusquely,  and 
every  one  with  him ;  but  not  before  Gazotte 
had  predicted  his  own  death  by  the  executioner. 

What  a  subject  for  a  painter !  The  assem- 
blage of  these  master-wits  of  France  at  the  fes- 
tive board,  unconsciously  scofifing  at  the  fate 
then  ripe  to  swallow  them  in  its  inexorable 
jaws ;  a  modern  Belshazzar-feast,  mocking  at 
the  Daniel  that  foretold  the  coming  tompfst, 
and  awakening  only  from  their  dream  of  phi- 
losophy and  reign  of  reason  to  find  themselves 
in  prison  or  on  a  scaffold.  The  prophecy  was 
true.  La  Harpe  has,  in  his  narrative,  given  it 
strength  and  effect;  but,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
their  several  destinies  were  more  marvelous 
than  the  prophecy.  La  Harpe  became  a  Ghris- 
tian, and  survived  the  reign  of  terror  and  the 
dynasty  of  reason. 

Of  all  the  prisons  of  Paris,  the  Gonciergerie 
is  the  most  interesting,  from  its  antiquity,  asso- 
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ciationB,  and  mixed  style  of  architecture,  uniting 
as  it  were  the  horrors  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  the  more  humane  system  of  con- 
finement of  the  present  century.  It  exhibits  in 
its  mongrel  outline  the  progressive  ameliorations 
of  humanity  toward  criminals  and  offenders, 
forming  as  it  were  a  connecting  link  between 
feudal  barbarity  and  modem  civilization.  As  a 
historical  monument  it  is  unsurpassed  in  inter- 
est by  any  other  of  this  capital.  Situated  in 
the  heart  of  old  Paris,  upon  the  lie  de  la  Cite, 
separated  from  the  Seine  by  the  Quai  de  T Horo- 
loge, it  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  edifices  pregnant 
with  souvenirs  of  sufficient  importance  in  the 
annals  of  France,  for  each  to  supply  a  volume. 
These  buildings  are  the  **  Sainte  Chapelle,"  the 
Prefecture  de  Police,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  French  monarchs. 
The  Conciergerie,  which  derives  its  name  firom 
concierge,  or  keeper,  was  anciently  the  prison 
of  the  palace.     It  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  place 


of  detention  for  persons  during  their  trial.  The 
recent  alterations  have  greatly  diminished  the 
gloomy  and  forbidding  effect  of  its  exterior,  but 
sufficient  of  its  old  character  remains  to  perpet- 
uate the  associations  connected  with  its  former 
uses,  and  to  preserve  for  it  its  interest  as  a  relic 
of  feudalism.  The  names  of  the  two  turrets 
flanking  the  gateway.  Tour  de  C6sar  and  Tour 
Boubec,  smack  of  antiquity.  Compared  with 
CiBsar,  however,  its  age  is  quite  juvenile,  being 
under  nine  hundred  years.  At  the  east  comer, 
there  is  a  tall  square  tower,  containing  a  remark- 
able clock,  the  first  seen  in  Paris,  the  movements 
of  which  were  made  in  1370,  by  Henry  de  Vic, 
a  German.  It  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  bijoux  of  sculpture 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  revival 
of  the  arts. 

In  this  same  tower  hung  the  bell,  known  as 
the  "  tocsin  du  Palais,"  which  repeated  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthelemi,  given 
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from  the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerroui. 
The  low  grated  gateway  through  which  paised 
tho«e  condemned  to  die  upon  the  Place  de  Greve 
Btill  exists.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  has  not  heen 
witness  to  more  anguish  of  mind  and  physical 
'  torture  than  this  same  ominous  dungeon  door. 
The  aspect  of  this  portion  of  this  ancient  prison, 
its  dark  corridors,  with  their  Low  ponderous 
vaulted  roofs  and  arched  staircases,  is  peimliarly 
sinister,  suggesting  the  mysterious  horrors  of  a 
political  inquisition,  unexcelled  in  Ihis  inspect 
by  the  entrances  to  the  subterranean  dungeons 
of  the  Doges  of  Venice. 

The  people  of  Paris,  through  all  time,  will 
bear  the  reproach  of  the  massacres  of  September, 
1792,  the  horrors  of  which  are  indelibly  affixed 
to  this  jail.  But  impartial  justice  will  recall  the 
fact  that  five  centuries  previous  a  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy perpetrated  within  its  walls  a  still  more 
fearful  slaughter  of  his  unarmed  and  unresisting 
countrymen,  destroying  by  smoke  and  fire  tho#e 
that  he  could  not  reach  by  the  sword. 

There  is  a  retributive  justice  to  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  every  institution  resuUing  from 
the  inhumanity  of  man  to  his  fellow  man  that 
carries  with  it  a  warning  as  legible  as  the  '*  Mene^ 
MerUy  TekeU  Upkarsin,'*  on  the  palace  walls  of 
Babylon.  The  Conciergerie  was  for  centuries 
the  stronghold  and  prison  of  feudalism,  and  the 
repository^of  its  criminal  justice.  It  was  stored 
with  its  diabolical  inventions  to  rack  human 
nerves  and  to  excruciate  human  flesh,  agonizing 
the  body  so  that  the  soul  should  disown  truth, 
or  that  shrinking  humanity  should  be  forced  to 
confess  crimes  which  otherwise  would  have 
slumbered  unrevealed  until  the  day  when  all 
,  secrets  will  be  disclosed.  It  faithfully  served 
its  aristocratic  builders,  but  when  Louis  XI. 
and  later,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  Kingdom  of  France  upon  the  ruins 
of  feudal  power,  the  Conciergerie  received  into 
its  cells  its  late  lords,  and  avenged  in  their  fall 
the  blood  that  they  had  so  often  spilt. 

A  description  of  the  various  instruments  of 
torture  which  were  employed  even  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  scarcely 
sixty  years  since,  by  the  judiciary  of  France, 
would  now  be  received  with  incredulity.  Yet 
this  species  of  human  butchery  is  so  recent  and 
was  so  long  sanctioned  by  the  highest  civil  and 
religious  authorities,  that  one  may  readily  be 
pardoned  for  a  shudder  at  its  recollection,  not 
without  a  fear  that  human  nature  might  in  one 
of  its  avenging  paroxysms  recall  so  terrible  an 
auxiliary  of  hate. 

By  a  singular  freak  of  time,  the  oldest  legible 
entry  in  the  archives  of  the  Conciergerie  is  that  of 
the  incarceration  of  the  regicide  Ravaillac,  dated 
16th  May,  1610.  His  sentence,  pronounced  by 
Parliament,  on  the  37th  of  May,  was  as  follows : 
•*  To  be  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and 
there  upon  a  scaflbld  to  have  his  breasts,  arms, 
thighs,  and  calves  of  his  legs  lacerated  with  red 
hot  pincers,  his  right  hand,  which  had  held  the 
knife  with  which  he  committed  the  said  '  parri- 
cide,* to  be  burned  off  in  a  fire  of  sulphur,  and  into 


all  his  wounds  to  be  thrown  melted  lead,  boiling 
oil,  burning  pitch,  and  wax  and  sulphur  mingled. 
Thii  done,  his  body  to  be  drawn  and  dismem- 
bered by  four  horses,  and  afterward  consumed 
by  fire,  and  his  ashes  thrown  to  the  winds.** 
Such  wereth6  tender  mercies  of  the  Parliament 
of  France  in  1610,  rcpeiited  with  aggravated 
•horrors  more  than  a  century  later  upon  Damiens, 
by  the  Bourbon  **  Bien  Aime.'*  It  is  necessary 
to  recall  to  mind  the  judicial  barbarities  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  justice  in  this  country, 
that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  the  services  ren- 
dered humanity  in  their  abolition  by  the  phi- 
losophy that  gave  birth  to  the  revolution;  in 
this  instance  the  more  conspicuous,  when  we 
reflect  that  religion  had  long  lent  to  them  addi- 
tional terror  by  its  perverted  sanction.  The 
iron  collar  of  Ravaillac  and  the  tower  of  Da- 
miene,  at  present  the  warming-room  of  the 
pri«on,  still  serve  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
double  recollection  of  their  crimes  and  the  ap- 
palling tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected 
previous  to  their  final  execution.  Their  diabol- 
ical ingenuity  has  failed  to  stay  a  single  attempt 
on  '*  sacred  majesty,**  as  almost  every  ruler  of 
France  has  since  repeatedly  borne  witness  ;  so 
that  now  the  inheritors  of  the  **  divine  right** 
content  themselves  by  simply  bestowing  upon 
their  assassins  the  sudden  death  which  is  the 
just  penalty  of  their  crime. 

The  Conciergerie  has  repeatedly  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  lofly  resolution  and  unshaken  firm- 
ness of -woman;  the  result,  it  must  in  sorrow 
be  confessed,  as  oAen  of  hardened  guilt  as  of 
conscious  innocence.  It  is  strange  that  virtue 
and  vice  in  the  extremity  of  death,  should  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other.  I  am  tempted  to 
give  a  few  examples,  leaving  to  the  reader  his 
own  inferences  upon  the  strange  problem  of 
human  nature. 

In  1617,  Eleonore  Galigai,  the  wily  and  ambi- 
tious confidante  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  stronger  arts  than  her  own.  Corruption, 
treachery,  prostitution  of  honors,  treasure,  and 
employments,  were  all  practices  too  common 
with  the  accusing  courtiers  and  great  lords,  for 
them  to  venture  to  condemn  her  upon  such 
grounds.  Not  one  was  to  be  found  to  cast  the 
first  stone  of  a  just  condemnation.  The  parlia- 
ment accused  her  of  Judaism  and  sorcery.  In 
the  chamber  of  torture  they  asked  her  if  she  were 
really  possessed.  She  replied,  that  she  had  never 
been  possessed,  except  with  the  desire  to  do 
good.  She  was  then  asked  if  she  had  sorcery 
in  her  eyes.  "The  only  sorcery,**  said  she, 
laughing,  "  that  I  am  guilty  of,  is  the  sorcery  of 
wit  and  intelligence.** 

Certain  books  having  been  found  at  her  hotel, 
they  questioned  her  in  regard  to  their  character. 
**  They  serve  to  teach  me  that  I  know  nothing." 
Next  they  sought  to  discover  by  what  sacrile- 
gious means  she  had  acquired  her  influence  over 
the  queen.  She  replied,  "That  she  had  sub- 
dued a  weak  soul  by  the  strength  of  her  own." 

Such  replies  being  little  edifying  to  her  suc- 
cessors in  intrigue  and  chicanery,  they  destroy- 
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ed  the  tongue  they  could  not  aubdue,  by  giving 
her  head  to  the  ax. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
political  hate,  or  private  interest  and  revenge, 
had  taken  the  more  subtle  and  less  conspicuous 
shape  of  impoisonment.  The  crime  was  aris- 
tocratic, and  so  were  its  victims.  The  person 
who  affrighted  Paris  with  the  first  pinch  of  the 
**p<mdre  de  sncceasion^^^  was  a  lady  and  a  "mar- 
quise." In  1680,  the  common  talk  of  Paris  and 
Versailles  was  of  poisons  and  their  effects. 
Deaths  were  frequent  and  mysterious;  the 
causes  so  subtle  as  to  elude  detection.  It  was 
finally  discovered  that  the  vender  of  the  poison 
was  a  woman  known  by  the  name  of  I  a  Voisine. 
She  had  succeeded  to  the  fatal  secrets  of  the 
laboratory  of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  the  **  mar- 
quise," who  four  years  before,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  torture,  had  expiated  her  crimes  on 
the  scaffold.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  I  a  Voisine. 
Unlike  the  marquise,  who  was  beautiful,  spirit- 
uelle,  and  accomplished,  she  was  gross,  ugly,  and 
brutal.  The  marquise  feared  the  torture,  and 
confessed  all  and  perhaps  more  crimes  than  she 
had  committed.  Ia  Voisine,  on  the  contrary, 
scoffed  at  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  mocked 
alike  the  judges  and  executioners.  She  seemed 
exalted  above  fear  or  suffering,  by  the  very  en- 
thusiasm of  wickedness.  No  martyr  to  religion 
ever  showed  more  firmness,  and  indifference  to 
all  that  is  most  appalling  to  human  nerves.  She 
even  accused  herself  of  impossible  crimes,  in 
the  excitement  of  her  depraved  pride,  glorifying 
Vol.  VII.— No.  41.— Q  q 


herself  by  the  intensity  of  her  abominable  pas- 
sions. She  joked  with  the  lieutenant  of  police ; 
she  laughed  at  her  keepers ;  she  drank  with  the 
soldiers  that  watched  her ;  she  spat  in  contempt 
upon  the  engines  of  torment ;  she  parodied  mo- 
desty by  an  indecent  arrangement  of  her  dress  ; 
she  sang,  for  fear  that  they  would  pity  her;  she 
insulted  the  tribunal  when  interrogated;  she 
blasphemed  if  they  spoke  of  God ;  she  cursed 
when  she  feared  that  she  should  faint  under  the 
torture  ;  she  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  hu- 
man depravity  to  do,  exhausting  in  its  folly  and 
crime  the  very  dregs  of  sin. 

When  the  officers  entered  the  chamber  of 
torture  of  the  Conciergerie  to  read  her  sentence, 
she  bowed  herself  as  indecently  as  possible,  al- 
most touching  the  earth,  and  coolly  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  salute  you ;"  and  then  proceeded  to 
interrupt  the  recital  with  songs,  blasphemies, 
and  insults. 

*•  You  are  condemned,"  said  the  president — 
"  for  impieties,  poisonings,  artifices,  misdeeds^ 
thefts,  and  eomplots  against  the  lives  of  persons, 
for  sacrilege,  and  other  crimes  without  number, 
such  as  homicide  in  fact  and  intention,  as  cul- 
pable of  diabolical  practices  and  treason — to 
make  honorable  amends  at  the  door  of  Notre 
Dame — " 

"A  wonder!"  cried  La  Voisine;  "we  shall 
see  the  devil  in  the  holy  water — " 

**  And  to  be  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Grdve. 
to  be  burned,  and  your  ashes  thrown  to  the 
wind." 
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**  "WTiich  will  waft  them  to  hell,  I  hope,"  ex- 
claimed the  incorrigible  woman. 

**  You  are  also  condemned  to  submit  to  re- 
newed torture,  to  extract  from  you  the  names  of 
accomplices  not  yet  given.*' 

**  You  have  only  to  choose  them  among  your 
great  lords  and  noble  ladies.  Have  they  not 
prevented  me  by  their  folly  from  continuing  my 
own  profession  of  an  accoucheur.  They  com- 
menced by  asking  of  me  secrets  of  the  future, 
knd  I  have  drawn  their  cards  and  given  them 
the  most  brilliant  horoscopes ;  they  then  de- 
manded of  me  **yio/«  de  jeunesse"  and  I  have 
sold  them  pure  water  under  the  guise  of  water 
of  youth.  They  have  asked  of  me  some  grains 
of  that  powder  of  succession  which  succeeded 
so  well  with  Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  and  I  have 
given  them  my  strongest  poisons.  You  now 
know  all  my  accomplices." 

**  And,  finally,"  continued  the  judge,  "you  are 
condemned  to  submit  to  the  torture  extraordin- 
ary." 

"  I  shall  answer  the  best  I  can,  Monsieur  Judge. 
Bind  roe,  with  my  hands  behind  my  back,  lash 
my  legs  with  cords,  lay  me  down  u|>on  the 
wooden  horse"  (an  instrument  of  torture) ;  "tor- 
ture mc  at  your  leisure ;  I  will  continue  to  laugh, 
tj  blaspheme,  to  sing,  regretting  all  the  while 
that  you  do  not  put  a  little  wine  in  your  water." 
(The  species  of  torture  was  to  cause  the  prisoner 
to  swallow  several  quarts  of  water  by  means  of 
a  little  stream  trickling  slowly  into  the  mouth.) 
"Go  on  !  courage !  Judge  and  executioner,  I 
am  ready !" 

"  First  pot  of  water  for  the  torture  ordi- 
nary," said  the  judge,  making  a  sign  to  the 
executioner. 

"  To  your  health  !"  replied  La  Voisine. 

The  **  question"  was  begun  by  two  large  pints 
of  cold  water  turned,  drop  by  drop,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  criminal.  When  the  jug  was 
emptied  they  turned  three  spokes  of  the  wooden 
horse,  elongating  the  limbs  until  the  tendons 
were  ready  to  snap. 

**  You  are  right,  my  friends ;  one  should 
grow  at  all  ages.  I  always  grumbled  at  being 
to«  small.  I  wish  to  be  as  large  as  my  sister 
Brinvilliers." 

"Second  pot  of  the  ordinary,"  ordered  the 
judge. 

"  May  God  render  it  back  to  you,"  exclaimed 
the  poisoner. 

They  emptied  the  second  jug.  The  horse 
was  stretched  anew.  The  bones  of  the  old 
woman  cracked  and  snapped  under  the  torture. 
Seven  jugs  of  water  were  successively  emptied 
down  her  throat,  drop  by  drop — one  continuous 
strangulation — a  hundred  deaths  condensed  into 
a  few  hours.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  physician 
I^  Voisine  was  resuscitated.  They  placed  her 
upon  a  mattress  near  the  fire.  If  the  gradual 
insensibility  of  the  criminal  had  been  protracted 
torture,  the  slow  revival  was  a  greater  agony. 

Returned  to  her  cell  at  midnight,  I«a  Voisine 
sought  daily  to  pass  her  time  in  riotous  indul- 
gences.    She  had  swallowed  fourteen  pints  of 


water :  she  demanded  to  drink  fourteen  bottles 
of  wine. 

It  is  to  Madame  de  Sevign^  that  we  are  in* 
debted  for  a  narrative  of  her  last  moments. 
True  to  her  fanaticism  of  wickednesst  she 
feasted  with  her  guards,  sang  drinking  songs, 
and  mangled  as  she  was  in  every  limb,  spared 
not  herself  from  the  most  scandalous  excesses 
of  debauchery.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  at- 
tempted to  recall  her  to  serious  thoughts,  and 
recommended  that  she  should  chant  an  Ave  or 
a  Salve ;  she  chanted  both  in  derision,  and  then 
slept.  Neither  force  nor  torture  could  wring 
from  her  the  required  confession ;  even  when 
chained  to  the  fatal  pile,  she  swore  constantly, 
and  contrived  five  or  six  times  to  throw  off  from 
her  the  burning  straw  with  which  she  was  en- 
veloped; but,  at  last,  the  fire  prevailed;  she 
was  lost  to  sight,  and  her  cinders  borne  aloft 
by  the  eddying  current  of  air,  where  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  with  a  levity  that  does  no  credit  to 
her  heart,  says  they  still  arc. 

The  life  of  Cartouche,  the  grand  robber,  par 
excellence^  suggests  many  a  striking  parallel 
with  that  of  the  "  Grand  Monarch."  It  would 
be  a  curious  and  instructive  history,  if  my  space 
permitted,  to  show  the  congeniality  of  princi- 
ples and  actions  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
most  dexterous  and  munificent  of  bandits.  Ver- 
sailles lodged  the  one,  and  the  Conciergerie  the 
other.  Which  was  the  greater  criminal,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  King  of  kings,  it 
is  not  for  a  fellow-sinner  to  decide.  Each  ad- 
mirably acted  his  part  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  The  evil  done  by  the  one  perished 
with  him ;  the  vanity,  lust,  pride,  and  bigotiy 
of  the  other  still  weighs  upon  the  energies  and 
industry  of  France.  The  king  died  peacefully 
in  his  bed,  in  the  comfortable  belief  of  passing 
from  his  temporal  kingdom  to  a  brighter  inherit- 
ance above.  The  robber  perished  on  the  wheel, 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  populace  and  the  curiosity 
of  fine  ladies.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  breed  of  each  is  extinguished. 

To  visit  the  Conciergerie  and  not  recall  the 
image  of  the  most  illustrious  and  innocent  suf- 
ferer of  all  that  have  hallowed  its  walls  by  ex- 
amples of  piety  and  resignation,  would  be  to 
refuse  a  tribute  to  those  sentiments  which  most 
dignify  human  nature,  and  reconcile  us  to 
its  mingled  weakness  and  grandeur.  The  dun- 
geon of  Marie  Antoinette  is  now  an  expiatory 
chapel,  with  nothing  to  recall  its  original  condi- 
tion except  the  souvenirs  connected  with  the 
sufferings  by  which  she  so  dearly  expiated  the 
frivolties  and  thoughtlessness  of  her  early  ca* 
reer.  To  add  the  bitterness  of  contrast,  and 
the  contact  of  vice  with  virtue,  to  her  end,  she 
was  dragged  to  the  scaffold  in  an  open  cart,  in 
company  with  a  prostitute,  guilty  of  having  cried 
in  a  cabaret,  *'  Vive  la  reine.**  The  poor  girl, 
still  capable  in  her  abasement  of  appreciating 
the  intended  insult  to  the  Queen  of  Prance, 
knelt  at  her  feet,  and  humbly  said  to  her,  as 
they  drove  to  their  joint  death,  "  Madame,  ma- 
dame,  forgive  me  for  dying  with  your  Majesty." 
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I  believe  there  in  but  one  species  of  natural 
or  artificial  violence  to  which  mankind  do  not 
in  time  become,  if  not  reconciled,  at  least  reck* 
less  or  indifTerent.  Famine,  pestilence,  war, 
and  civil  calamities  in  time  cease  to  affright  or 
warn.  Human  nature  with  its  versatility  of 
powers,  for  good  or  evil,  soon  reconciles  itself 
under  one  aspect  or  the  other  to  any  inevitable 
condition,  however  terrible  its  first  appearance. 
The  exception  is  the  earthquake.  The  first 
shock  is  the  least  fearful ;  every  succeeding  one 
increases  trepidation  and  destroys  self-posses- 
sion. The  prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie  were 
almost  daily  decimated  by  the  guillotine  during 
the  reign  of  terror ;  yet  their  daily  amusement 
was  to  play  at  charades  and  the — guillotine. 
Both  sexes  and  all  ranks  assembled  in  one  of 
the  halls.  They  formed  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
— choosing  accusers  and  judges,  and  parodizing 
the  gestures  and  voice  of  Fouquier  Tinville  and 
his  coadjutors.  Defenders  were  named;  the 
accused  were  taken  at  hazard.  The  sentence 
of  death  folleiwed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  ac- 


cusation. They  simulated  the  toilet  of  the  con- 
demned, preparing  the  neck  for  the  knife,,  by 
feigning  to  cut  the  hair  and  collar.  The  sen- 
tenced were  attached  to  a  chair  reversed,  to 
represent  the  guillotine.  The  knife  was  of 
wood,  and  as  it  fell,  the  individual,  male  or 
female,  thus  sporting  with  their  approaching 
fate,  tumbled  down  as  if  actually  struck  by  the 
iron  blade.  Oflen,  while  engaged  in  this  play^ 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  terrible  voice  of 
the  public  crier,  calling  over  the  **  names  of  the 
brigands  who  to-day  have  gained  the  lottery  of 
the  holy  guillotine." 

Imperfect  as  are  these  souvenirs  of  this  cele- 
brated jail,  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  were  I  to  omit  the  last 
night  of  the  Girondists,  that  antiqae  festivity, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  philosophy  ever  wit- 
nessed by  palace  or  prison  walls.  Those  fierce, 
theoretical  deputies  who  had  so  recently  sent  to 
the  scaflbld  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  were 
now  on  their  way  tluther.  Christianity  teaches 
men  to  live  in  peaceful  humility,  and  to  die  with 
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least  this  famous  valley  is,  for  many  reasons,  a 
capital  point  at  which  to  rendezvous  for  the 
lovers  of  the  river ;  and  thither,  therefore,  we 
will  hasten  without  longer  delay. 

Wyoming  is  a  classic  and  a  household  name. 
At  our  earliest  intelligence,  it  takes  its  place  in 
our  hearts  as  the  label  of  a  treasured  packet  of 
absorbing  history  and  winning  romance.  It 
is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  thrilling  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  tragical  scenes  in  our 
national  history,  and  some  of  the  sweetest  im- 
aginations of  the  poet.  Every  fancy  makes  a 
Mecca  of  Wyoming. 

Thus  sings  Halleck : 
**  When  \i(b  was  in  its  bud  and  blosominx, 
And  waters  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 
Of  pure  enthusiast  thought,  dimm'd  my  young  eyes, 
As  by  the  poet  borne,  on  unseen  wing, 
1  breathed  in  fancy,  *neath  thy  cloudless  skies, 
The  summer's  air,  and  bsard  her  echoed  harmonies.** 

The  pen  of  Campbell  and  the  pencil  of  Turner 
have  taken  their  loftiest  and  most  unbridled 
flights  in  praise  of  Wyoming,  and  'though  they 
have  changed,  they  have  not  flattered  its  beauties. 
'*  Nature  hath  made  thee  lovelier  than  the  power 
Even  of  Campbell's  pen  hath  pictured—" 

Again,  Halleck  says  of  the  mythical  Gertrude, 
the  fair  spirit  of  Wyoming,  and  of  the  real 
maidens  of  the  land  : 

**  Dut  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bloom. 
Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye. 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoever  her  home, 
Hath  a  heart-spell  too  holy  and  too  high 
To  be  o'erpraised,  even  by  her  worshiper— Poesy.** 

Such  a  *' heart-speir*  unreachable,  has  the 
•mile  and  gladness  of  Nature ;  the  sunny  sky, 


the  rustling  trees,  the  dancing  waters,  and  the 
frowning  hills — a  heart-spell  which  the  feeble- 
ness of  Art  is  powerless  to  approach,  and  for 
which  its  most  boasted  tricks  of  form  and  light, 
shade,  effect,  and  color,  are  but  wretched  sub- 
stitutes.    Who  indeed  can  paint  like  Nature ! 

The  Valley  of  Wyoming  (Large  Plains)  covers 
a  magnificent  stretch  of  twenty  mile8,and  spreads 
out  on  either  side  of  the  river,  in  flats  and  bot- 
toms of  unsurpassed  richness  and  fertility.  Mr. 
.Minor,  a  resident,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable 
history  of  Wyoming,  says  of  the  physique  of  the 
valley :  **  Though  now  generally  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated, to  protect  the  soil  from  floods  a  fringe 
jf  trees  is  left  along  each  bank  of  the  river — the 
sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  especially  the  black 
walnut ;  while  here  and  there  scattered  through 
the  fields,  a  huge  shell-bark  yields  its  summer 
jhade  to  the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn 
fruit  to  the  black  and  gray  squirrel,  or  the  rival 
plow-boys.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leap- 
ing from  the  mountains,  imparting  health  and 
pleasure  in  their  course,  all  of  them  abounding 
with  the  delicious  trout.  Along  these  brooks, 
and  in  the  swales  scattered  through  the  up- 
lands, grow  the  wild  plum  and  the  butternut ; 
while,  wherever  the  hand  of  the  white  man  has 
spared  it,  the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in 
unlimited  profusion." 

The  valley  of  Wyoming,  with  its  accumulated 
attractions  of  luxuriant  soil,  delicious  climate, 
and  picturesque  scenery,  is  of  course  thickly 
and  happily  settled.  Homestead  and  cot  send 
up  their  curling  smoke  from  every  bosquet  and 
dell ;   and  numerous   thriving  villages  within 
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memorable  battle  was  fearfully  disastrous  to  the 
cplony.  The  patriots  were  slain  without  mercy, 
and  with  revolting  cruelty.  Friends  and  broth- 
ers, in  the  bestial  temper  of  the  hour,  fiendishly 
betrayed  and  slew  each  other.  Large  circles  of 
prisoners  were  gathered  around  isolated  stones, 
pinioned  and  held  fast,  while  some  murderous 
hand  deliberately  dispatched  them  one  by  one, 
in  rotation.  One  of  these  stones,  called  Queen 
Esther's  Rock,  on  the  old  battle-field,  and  within 
sight  of  the  monument,  is  still  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  curious  visitor.  Sixteen  captives 
were  circled  around  it,  while  Queen  Esther,  the 
famous  Catharine  Montour,  brandishing  her 
tomahawk,  and  chanting  the  death-song,  mur- 
derously destroyed  them  one  afler  the  other,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  placed.  Neither 
youth,  age,  nor  sex  was  protection  against  the 
horrid  fury  of  the  Indians  on  this  awful  day. 
All  were  slain  but  the  few  who  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  and  of  these  many  died  a  scarcely  less 
fearful  death  from  fatigue,  or  cold,  or  famine. 

Before  continuing  our  voyage  down  the  river, 
let  us  take  a  hasty  peep  at  the  Coal  Mines,  which 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  physique  of  the 
valley.  All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  vast 
mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particu- 
larly the  abundance  and  richness  of  its  coal 
beds.  "Lehigh*'  and  "Schuylkill*'  are  grate- 
ful names  to  us  as  we  gather  round  our  winter 
fires.  The  black  Cyclopean  mouths  of  the  coal 
pits,  in  the  mountain  sides  of  Wyoming,  con- 
tinually arrest  the  eye,  and  the  ear  is  ever  and 
anon  assailed,  on  the  hill-tops,  by  the  stifled 
thunders  of  the  blasts  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 


beneath.  The  even  and  moderate  temperature 
of  the  mines  makes  them  an  agreeable  resort  on 
a  sweltering  summer's  day.  The  mines  here,  for 
the  most  part,  ascend  into  the  flanks  of  the  hills, 
instead  of  being  reached  by  shafts,  deep  down, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  coal  is  ex- 
cavated by  blasting,  and  is  drawn  out  by  mules 
or  horses  on  narrow  wooden  railways.  They 
are  lighted  only  by  small  lamps  attached  to  the 
caps  of  the  miners.  On  the  occasion  of  our  first 
visit,  our  guide  left  us  for  a  moment,  lightless, 
in  the  narrow  ghostly  passage.  We  quickly  de- 
tected the  rumbling  sound  of  an  approaching 
car,  and  vainly  cast  about  us  for  a  side  nook  in 
which  to  shelter  us.  To  deepen  our  alarm, 
there  came  at  this  critical  moment  the  many 
echoes  of  a  mighty  blast,  the  thunders  of  which 
were  heightened  by  the  quickly  following  flash 
of  sulphurous  light,  revealing  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  mystic  cave  in  dreadful  distinctness. 
Altogether,  we  experienced  a  singularly  un- 
pleasant sensation,  which  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  a  long  way  from  home,  and  without  a 
friend  in  the  world.  Happily  we  escaped  the 
accumulated  dangers,  and  subsequently  learned 
to  look  upon  the  mines  as  very  comfortable 
nooks,  and  upon  the  miners,  despite  their  ter- 
rible visages,  as  very  clever  and  Christian  people. 

Entering  our  inn  one  evening  afler  a  hard 
day's  work,  we  sat  us  down  for  a  moment,  with 
our  sketch-box  over  our  shoulder.  Our  travel- 
stained  and  generally  forlorn  aspect  attracted 
the  inquisitive  notice  of  a  gaunt  native. 

**  What  are  yer  peddling  1"  he  at  length  ven- 
tured, after  most  wistful  scrutiny. 
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sketching  his  homestead,  that  yonder  was  his 
house  and  his  bam,  and  the  fence  and  the  pop- 
lar-tree, and  the  old  white  horse  down  there  in 
the  meadow,  thought  he  had  let  a  little  ray  of 
the  divine  light  of  art  into  the  benighted  mind 
of  his  audience — when  the  audience  turned 
abruptly  away,  with  only  a  contemptuous 
"pshaw'!"  They  will  scarcely  believe  that 
man  can  have  no  loftier  end  than  merely  to 
**  make  pictures."  They  raise  you,  nolens  vdcnSy 
at  least,  to  the  eminence  of  a  peddler  ;  and  ex- 
press their  respect  for,  and  interest  in  ounce- 
pins,  combs,  needles,  and  kindred  solemnities. 
In  a  region  where  gold  veins  have  been  newly 
found,  a  strolling  sketcher  wds  eagerly  besought 
to  reveal  some  little  knowledge  of  the  valuable 
secrets  of  old  Mother  Earth  :  and  failed  utterly 
to  convince  the  good  people  that  his  mysterious 
note-book  was  bond  fide  nothing  more  than  a 
budget  of  sketches  of  trees  and  rocks,  and  wa- 
ter-falls. On  the  Susquehanna,  the  inhabitants 
were  greatly  interested  during  the  visit  of  our 
party  in  the  various  surveys  then  going  on  for 
new  railroad  routes :  consequently,  we  were 
universally  mistaken  for  engineers ;  and  much 
were  we  amused  at  the  elTorts,  adroit  or  awk- 
ward, made  to  "  pump"  us  respecting  the  direc- 
tion of  "  the  road  "  at  this  and  that  point.  Of 
course  we  humored  the  determined  error,  by 
occasionally  alarming  a  worthy  farmer  with  the 
intimation  of  an  incursion  into  his  garden,  or 
of  a  whistle  and  dash  through  his  parlor-win- 
dows. An  amusing  chapter  might  be  made  of 
the  various  characters  assigned  to  artists,  while 
professionally  engaged  in  the  country  ;  but  per- 


haps we  have  exceeded  the  scope  of  our  theme 
in  venturing  even  thus  far  upon  the  ground. 

Our  particular  business  in  this  pap«r  is  to 
explore  that  portion  of  the  Susquehanna,  or 
**  Crooked  River,"  according  to  the  Indian  sig- 
nification of  the  name,  extending  from  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  one  hundred  miles  south  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata.  Within  these  limits  He 
the  main  points  of  attraction,  and  a  just  exam- 
ple of  the  general  character  of  the  whole  river. 
North  of  Wyoming,  the  mountainous  feature  is 
preserved  for  some  considerable  distance  ;  then 
comes  a  fine  pastoral  country  of  great  fertility 
of  soil  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Delow  the 
Juniata,  the  broken  and  rugged  character  of  the 
shores,  continues  at  intervals  and  in  degrees 
almost  to  the  Chesapeake.  Leaving  the  valley 
at  the  south  end,  we  now  come  again  into  the 
mountain-passes,  and  for  several  miles  traverse 
the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  river :  a  suc- 
cession of  noble  scenes,  which  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  Susquehanna  that  the  famous 
Highlands  do  to  the  great  Hudson.  The  gen- 
eral voyager  may  not  tarry  long  here  for  want 
of  sufficient  hotel  privileges  ;  but  the  artist, 
with  whom  material  comforts  are  the  smallest 
consideration,  will  pitch  his  tent  intuitively, 
and  in  matter  of  bed  and  board,  thankfully  ac- 
cept the  smallest  favors.  This  southern  exit  of 
the  great  valley  is  known  as  Nanticoke.  One 
of  the  finest  series  of  the  rapids  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, is  found  here  at  the  Nanticoke  Dam. 
Hard  by  is  Nanticoke  Mountain  and  the  hamlet 
of  West  Nanticoke ;  and  across  the  river  on  the 
eastern  side  is  East  Nanticoke,  or  "Nanticoke," 
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the  changeful  expression  of  her  lovely  face  ;  in 
scaling  the  mountain-paths,  or  in  exploring  the 
tortuous  brooks  ;  he  was  always  the  hopeful 
and  eager  pioneer ;  his  pleasant  companionship 
lighted  up  fur  us  the  dark  chambers  of  the  coal- 
beds,  or  guided  our  skiff  gayly  over  the  threat- 
ening rapids.  In  our  hours  of  rest,  or  in  our 
evening  strolls,  he  scented  out  the  most  lus- 
cious peach-tree,  as  by  instinct,  and  he  alighted 
upon  melon-patches  with  the  celerity  and  cer- 
tainty of  genius.  Alas  !  that  his  facile  hand  will 
never  more  express  the  imaginings  and  emotions 
of  his  bright  fancy  and  his  truthful  heart ! 

Four  miles  below  the  Nanticoke  rapids  is  a 
way-side  station,  known  to  boatmen  as  **  Jcs- 
8up*8.*'  Mr.  Jcssup  is  a  kind  and  courteous 
host,  well  becoming  the  best  inn  of  all  the  re- 
gion round.  A  noble  glimpse  up  the  river  iu 
commanded  by  the  site  of  Mr.  Jessup^s  house  ; 
and  from  the  hills  near  by,  you  follow  its  grace- 
ful windings  for  miles  below,  through  a  land- 
scape of  gratefully  alternating  hill  and  vale. 

At  the  terminus  of  the  next  four  miles*  travel, 
in  the  whole  extent  of  which  the  highland  beau- 
ties of  the  Susquehanna  continue  in  the  finest 
and  most  varied  development,  we  reach  the  vil- 
lage of  Shickshinney  —  a  small  hamlet  of  no 
very  winsome  features,  apart  from  the  natural 
beauties  around  it.  Here,  as  above,  the  eye  will 
delightedly  follow  the  river  both  up  and  down 
in  its  windings  amidst  the  green  isles,  and  re- 
flecting the  wooded  or  rocky  banks  and  walls. 

The  imposing  mountain-ridge  which  contin- 
Dally  terminates  this  view  in  our  passage  down« 
the  river  after  leaving  Shickshinney,  is  the  grea' 


Wapwallopen  hill,  protecting  the  village  which 
bears  its  name,  and  which  lies  hidden  at  its 
base.  This  noble  peak  is  best  seen  on  the 
southern  approach,  where  its  summit  presents 
a  vigorous  and  grand  rocky  front. 

The  Wapwallopen  Creek  comes  in  here,  con- 
tributing a  new  chapter  of  rugged  charms  to 
the  riches  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  double  bend 
in  the  **  Crooked  '*  river  places  the  Wapwallopen 
ferry  in  the  centre  of  a  charmingly  framed  and 
quiet  little  lakelet. 

For  some  miles  hence,  old  Susquehanna  may 
be  said  (in  contrast  with  his  late  wakeful  mood) 
to  nod  a  little  :  doubtless,  however,  only  in  wise 
preparation  for  the  watch  and  vigil  he  always 
keeps  down  among  the  mountains  and  cliffs  of 
Cattawissa. 

Cattawissa  unfolds  well  at  all  points.  The 
white  spires  of  the  little  town,  buried  in  the 
hills,  seem  to  give  you  a  hospitable  beckon  on- 
ward, as  on  your  departure  they  suggest  moist- 
ened cambrics,  waving  a  last,  distant,  and  loving 
adieu.  The  evening  occupation  which  we  found 
in  the  society  of  the  few  dainty  books,  which 
female  taste  had  collected  in  the  parlor  of  our 
inn  at  Cattawissa,  no  doubt  heightened  the 
pleasure  of  our  strolls  on  the  river  banks  ;  and 
of  our  long  days  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hill 
tops.  A  genial  book,  with  your  evening  cigar, 
is  a  piquant  sauce  to  a  rough  day's  adventures. 
We  usually  endeavor  to  insure  ourself  this  sine 
qua  non  of  comfort,  by  carrying  plentiful  stores 
with  us ;  but  though  our  trunks  are  ponderous 
enough  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance 
by  all  porters,  we  often,  on  extended  tours,  find 
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In  tho  present  culinary  condition  of  the  land, 
we  can  not  conscientiously  advise  our  dainty 
readers  to  tarry  long  any  where  in  the  next 
forty  miles,  between  Northumberland  and  the 
meeting  of  the  river  with  the  Juniata.  The  artist, 
however,  and  all  others  who  look  up  ^o  the  bright 
sky  and  abroad  upon  the  smiling  face  of  Nature, 
before  they  poke  their  noses  into  the  kitchens, 
may  halt  here  and  there  with  advantage. 

The  lake  form  of  the  river,  seen  below  from 
Liverpool,  with  its  far-off  distance  of  interlacing 
hills,  broken  by  nearer  headlands  and  varied  isl- 
and grroups,  makes,  if  not  a  very  striking,  at 
least  a  most  pleasing  picture.  The  canal,  from 
this  point  onward,  winds  through  a  particularly 
interesting  region.  At  one  moment  it  is  buried 
in  the  dense  shadow  of  over-arching  leafage ;  and 
anon,  huge  rocky  cliffs  tower  up  in  the  foreground 
— a  narrow  ravine  lets  in  a  dash  of  sunshine 
across  the  balustrade  of  the  little  bridf  e  at  the 
bend  of  the  water  in  the  middle-distance  :  while 
far  off,  on  the  opposite  side,  sweep  the  gallant 
floods  and  the  smiling  islands  of  the  great  river. 

The  last  picture  of  this  series  is  a  peep  up  the 
Susquehanna,  from  the  tow-path  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Juniata.  The  great  width  of  the  waters 
here  and  onwards,  produces  that  high  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  Nature — the  grateful 
sensation  of  distance  and  space — the  secret  of 
the  universal  pleasure  afforded  in  the  wide- 
reaching  views  commanded  by  mountain-tops. 
To  many  hearts  the  thousand  variations  in  the 
picturesque,  yet  more  confined,  defiles  and  passes 
presented  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  ofler 
no  compensation  for  the  absence  of  this  quality 
of  expanse  and  freedom.  The  waters  here  are 
so  shallow  as  to  expose  long  capes  of  sand  bar, 
often  covered  with  cattle ;  and  indeed  the  cows, 
in  their  search  for  relief  from  the  summer  heat, 
wander  far  out  into  the  river,  where  they  seem 
like  little  groups  of  islands  ;  a  singular  appear- 
ance, which  would  be  odd  enough  in  a  picture, 
which  is  never  received  with  that  unquestioning 
faith  given  to  Nature  herself,  however  surpris- 
ing her  eccentricities. 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  omit  cautioning 
the  tourist  against  certain  dregs  which  may  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  he  may  dip 
from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  While  in- 
haling the  soft  airs  of  brightening  mom,  or  the 
zephyrs  of  gloaming  eve,  he  must  have  a  care 
of  the  miasmas  with  which  they  are  mingled — 
the  dews  and  fogs,  so  productive  of  the  much- 
feared  agues  and  fevers.  This  ill  is  one  to  which 
all  the  river  shores  of  Pennsylvania  are  more  or 
less  exposed.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  but  have 
experiences  to  relate  thereof,  and  the  stranger 
must  maintain  a  proper  vigilance,  or  he  will 
certainly  come  away  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Juniata  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna, we  touch  the  grand  lines  of  railway 
and  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  West. 
One  hour's  journey  will  transport  us,  if  we 
please,  to  the  State  capital,  from  whence  we 
may  readily  plunge  again  into  the  stream  of 
busy  life.  • 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

WAOSAM. 

"lyTAPOLEON  had  now,  in  Vienna,  nearly 
ii  90,000  men.  The  Archduke  Charles  having 
recruited  his  forces  in  Bohemia,  had  marched 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was 
entrenched  opposite  the  metropolis,  with  an 
army  100,000  strong.  From  all  parts  of  the 
widely-extended  dominions  of  Austria,  power- 
ful divisions  were  rapidly  marching  to  join  him. 
The  Danube,  opposite  Vienna,  is  a  majestic 
stream,  one  thousand  yards  in  width.  The 
river  was  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
among  the  mountains.  How  could  it  be  possi- 
ble to  transport  an  army  across  such  a  flood, 
with  such  formidable  hosts  on  the  opposite 
banks,  prepared  with  all  the  tremendous  en- 
ginery of  war  to  dispute  the  passage !  This 
was  the  great  problem  for  Napoleon  to  solve. 

A  short  distance  below  Vienna,  the  Danube 
expanded  into  a  bay,  interspersed  with  many 
islands,  where  the  water  was  more  shallow 
and  the  current  less  rapid.  One  of  these  isl- 
ands, that  of  Lobau,  divided  the  river  into  two 
branches.  It  was  situated  six  miles  below 
Vienna,  and  was  about  four  and  a  half  miles 
long,  and  three  miles  wide.  The  two  channels, 
which  separated  Lobau  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  of  very  unequal  width.  One  or  two 
small  creeks,  which  in  times  of  inundation  were 
swollen  into  torrents,  ran  through  the  island. 
To  reach  the  island  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  where  Napoleon's  troops  were  encamped, 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  an  arm  of  water  about 
twelve  hundred  yards  wide.  Having  arrived 
upon  the  island,  and  traversed  it,  there  was 
another  narrow  channel  to  be  crossed,  but 
'Mahout  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  width, 
which  separated  it  from  the  main  land.  Though 
the  swollen  torrent  poured  impetuously  through 
these  channels,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
throw  a  bridge  from  the  right  bank  to  the  isl- 
and, since  the  island,  wide  and  overgrown  with 
forest,  afforded  protection,  not  only  from  the 
balls,  but  also  from  the  view  of  the  enemy. 
The  bridge,  however,  from  the  island  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  was  to  be  constructed  while 
the  works  were  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  the 
Austrians.  For  these  important  operations  a 
large  number  of  boats  was  needed,  and  many 
thousand  planks,  and  powerful  cables.  But  the 
Austrians  had  destroyed  most  of  the  boats,  and, 
though  there  was  an  abundance  of  wood,  ropes 
were  very  scarce.  It  was  impossible  to  drive 
piles  for  fastening  the  boats,  since  it  would 
occupy  too  much  time,  and  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.  No  heavy  anchors,  to 
moor  the  boats,  could  be  obtained  in  Vienna,  as 
they  were  not  used  in  that  part  of  the  Danube. 
By  great  efforts  Napoleon  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing about  ninety  boats,  some  of  which  he  raised 
from  the  river,  where  the  Austrians  had  sunk 
them,  and  others  were  brought  from  a  distance. 
A  substitute  for  anchors  was  found  by  sinking 
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with  but  one  half  of  his  troops,  and  without  am- 
munition, was  left  on  one  side  of  the  river,  with 
an  army  of  100.000  Austrians  before  him. 

Still  Napoleon  did  not  indicate,  by  the  slight- 
est gesture,  that  he  felt  any  alarm.  His  won- 
derfully trained  spirit  received  the  intelligence 
with  perfect  composure,  as  if  it  were  merely 
one  of  the  ordinary  casualties  of  war.  He  im- 
mediately dispatched  an  aid  to  Lannes,  direct- 
ing him  to  suspend  his  movements,  to  spare  his 
ammunition,  and  to  fall  back  so  gradually  as 
not  to  embolden  the  enemy.  With  almost  in- 
supportable grief,  Lannes  found  himself  thus 
suddenly  arrested  in  the  midst  of  victory.  The 
Austrians  now  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  slackened  fire  and  the  sudden 
hesitation  of  their  victors,  they  interpreted  the 
defenseless  state  of  the  French.  A  shout  of 
exultation  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  vanquished, 
and  the  pursued  became  pursuers.  Slowly,  sul- 
lenly, and  with  lion-like  obstinacy,  the  division 
"  of  Lannes  retraced  their  steps  across  the  plain 
of  Marchfield.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
plowed  their  ranks.  Incessant  charges  of  cav- 
alry broke  upon  their  serried  squares.      The 


ranks  continually  thinned  by  the  missiles  of 
death,  closed  up,  and  reserving  their  fire  that 
every  shot  might  tell,  retired  in  as  perfect  order 
as  if  on  a  field  of  parade. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  fresh  disaster  came,  by 
which  the  Emperor  was  for  a  moment  entirely 
unmanned.  Lannes  was  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  which  carried  away  both  of  his  legs.  Na- 
poleon had  but  just  heard  this  heart-rending 
intelligence,  when  he  saw  the  litter  approaching 
bearing  the  heroic  marshal  extended  in  the  agon- 
ies of  death.  Forgetting  every  thing  in  that 
overwhelming  grief,  the  Emperor  rushed  to  the 
litter,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  it, 
and  with  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears,  clasped  the 
hand  of  Lannes,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Lannes  !  do  you  not  know  me !  It  is  the 
Emperor.  It  is  Bonaparte.  It  is  your  friend. 
Lannes  !  you  will  yet  be  preserved  to  us." 

The  dying  warrior  languidly  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  Emperor,  and  pressing  his  hand  said,  **  I 
wish  to  live  to  ser^'e  you  and  my  country.  But 
in  an  hour  you  will  have  lost  your  most  faithful 
companion  in  arms,  and  your  best  friend.  May 
you  live  and  save  the  army." 
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field  of  battle.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the 
woonded  and  the  dead.  Twenty-four  thomand 
Austriana,  and  eighteen  thousand  of  the  French 
anny  were  weltering  in  blood.  The  march  of 
macdonald's  column  was  specially  distinguish- 
able by  the  train  of  dead  bodies  which  lay  along 
its  course.  The  multitude  of  the  wounded  was 
so  great  that  four  days  after  the  battle  the  mu- 
tilated bodies  of  those  still  living  were  found  in 
the  ravines  and  beneath  the  trampled  grain. 
The  vast  battle-field  of  Wagram  extended  over 
a  space  nearly  nine  miles  long  and  three  or  four 
miles  wide.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot. 
A  blazing  sun  glared  fiercely  upon  them.  Flies 
in  swarms  lighted  upon  their  festering  wounds. 
And  thus  these  mangled  victims  of  war  linget^ 
ed  through  hours  and  days  of  inconceivable 
agony.  The  Emperor  frequently  alighted,  and 
with  ids  own  hand  administered  relief  to  the 
wounded.  The  lo^  of  these  poor  men  for  the 
Emperor  was  so  strong  that  tears  of  gratitude 
filled  their  eyes  as  he  iq>proached  th^m  vnth 
words  of  sympathy  and  deeds  of  kindness.  Na^ 
poleon  alightnl  from  his  horse  to  minister  to  a 
young  officer  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by 
a  shot.  He  knelt  beside  him,  felt  of  his  pulse, 
and  with  his  own  handkerchief  wiped  the  blood 
and  dust  from  his  brow  and  lips.  The  dying 
man  slightly  revived,  and  recognized  his  Em- 
peror kneeling  as  a  nurse  by  his  side.  Tears 
.  gushed  into  his  eyes.  But  he  wad  too  weak  to 
weep,  and  soon  breathed  his  last.  After  having 
traversed  the  field,  Napoleon  inspected  the  sol- 
diers who  were  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my. He  met  Macdonald.  A  coldness  had  for 
some  time  existed  between  them  which  had 
been  increased  by  malevolence  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Napoleon  stopped,  and  offered  his 
hand,  saying,  "Accept  it,  Macdonald.  Let 
there  be  no  more  animosity  between  us.  From 
this  day  we  will  be  friends.  I  will  send  you,  as 
a  pledge  of  my  sincerity,  your  marshal's  staff, 
which  you  have  so  gloriously  earned."  Mac- 
donald cordially  grasped  the  proffered  hand,  ex- 
claiming, as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  "Ah,  sire,  wo  are 
now  united  for  life  and  for  death  !"  * 

Napoleon  recognized  among  the  slain  a  colo- 
nel who  had  given  him  cause  for  displeasure. 
He  stopped  and  gaeed  for  a  moment,  sadly, 
upon  his  mutilated  body  stretched  upon  the 
gory  fiekl,  and  said,  with  emotions  which  every 
generous  heart  will  understand,  "  I  regret  not 
having  been  able  to  speak  to  him  before  the 

•  Macdonald  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gentlenaan,  who 
Joined  the  Pretender,  and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  es- 
caped to  France.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Fr«nch  Rcr- 
olntion,  Macdonald  (embraced  Its  principles,  and  joined 
the  army.  Upon  Napoleon's  return  from  Egypt,  he  warm- 
ly espoused  his  cause.  In  consequence  of  remarks  he  wtis 
reportsd  to  hare  mads  In  reference  to  the  conspiracy  of 
Msreau,  tho  Bn^peror  had  Ibr  some  time  regarded  him 
wit^  coldndss.  At  Wscram  he  won  his  marshal's  staiT. 
He  oominued  the  faithftl  flriead  of  the  Emperor  until  the 
abdication  at  Fontaincbleau*  After  the  fall  pf  Nap«lcon, 
the  new  government  made  Iiim  a  peer  of  France  and 
Chancellor  oftho  Legion  of  Honor.  Ue  died  In  Ptfla  In 
1610,  leaving  daughters,  btu  no  son. 


battle,  in  order  to  tell  him  that  I  had  long  (at- 
gotten  every  thing."  ♦ 

Napoleon,  having  taken  the  utmost  care  of 
the  wounded,  was  seized  with  a  burning  fever, 
the  effect  of  long-continued  exposure  and  ex- 
haustion. He,  however,  indulged  himself  b 
but  a  few  hours  of  rest,  and  then  mounted  hif 
horse  to  overtake  and  guide  the  columns  which 
were  pursuing  the  enemy .f  A  violent  storm 
came  on,  and  the  rain  £b11  in  torrents.  Napo- 
leon, though  sick  and  weary,  sought  no  shelter 
frm  the  drenching  flood.  He  soon  overtook  the 
tnropS)  and  found  that  Marmont  bad  received 
from  the  Austrians  proposals  for  an  armistice. 
With  the  utmost  reluctance  Napoleon  had  been 
forced  into  this  conflict.  He  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  it,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  Promptly 
he  acceded  to  the  first  overtures  jor  peace.    '*  It 


*  "There  was  no  Injury,"  says  Savary,  "NapoUoa 
was  so  well  disposed  to  Ibrgive  as  that  which  was  per- 
sonal to  himself.  A  single  good  action  had  the  effect  of 
removing  ftx»m  bis  mind  the  tmfarorable  impression  cre- 
ated by  ten  bad  ones.  But  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  honor, 
or  a  breach  of  eoors^,  would  (brevet  min.  In  his  mind, 
the  person  guilty  of  either." 

t  "  Napoleon's  attention,"  says  Savary,  "  wae  partic- 
ularly directed  to  the  hospitals,  and  he  had  them  regular- 
ly TisHed  by  his  alds-de-eamp.  Alter  the  battle  he  nacde 
them  the  bearers  of  a  gratuity  of  sixty  fttincs,  in  crown 
pieces,  to  each  wounded  soldier,  ai^  from  one  htutdred 
and  fiAy  to  fifteen  hundred  (Vanes  to  each  of  the  olBcers, 
according  to  their  respective  ranks.  He  sent  still  larger 
sums  to  the  woanded  generals.  Tttte  Emperov^  ald»-de- 
camp  had  (br  several  ^ys  no  other  oecapation  to  auead 
to.  I  can  assert,  as  (kr  as  conoeraed  myself,  that  I  was 
constantly  engaged  during  forty-eight  hours  in  making 
the  distribution  to  three  of  the  hospitals.  The  Emperor 
had  given  orders  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  manner 
most  calculated  to  soothe  the  (belings  of  the  woundei. 
Tho  visits  to  the  liospitals,  (^r  eaample,  were  made  by 
the  aids-de-camp  in  (Idl  uniibrmj  aecompaaied  bj  the 
war-commissary,  the  o(Bcers  of  health,  and  the  dfcecmi. 
The  secretary  of  the  hospital  went  before  tl^m,  with  tin 
register  of  the  side  In  hand,  and  named  the  men  as  well 
as  the  regiment  to  wiileh  they  belonged ;  ader  which 
twelve  five-fVanc  pieoea  were  placed  at  tjhe  head  of  the 
bed  of  each  wounded  soldier;  this  sum  being  tAeo'oot 
of  baskets  ftill  of  money,  carried  by  four  men  dressed  ja 
the  Emperor's  livery.  These  gratoitles  were  not  draws 
(Vom  the  military  ehest,  t>ut  entirely  siqipUcd  out  of  ths 
Emperor's  private  purse. 

*'  A  coUeciion  might  have  been  made,  no  le^s  valuable 
as  materials  (br  the  Emperor^s  history  than  as  rodtrndant 
to  Ms  glory,  ofthe  many  expressions  of  fratitudc  otfeerarf 
by  these  gallant  fellows,  as  well  as  of  Uie  language  in 
which  they  gave  vent  to  their  love  and  attachment  lo  his 
person.  Some  ef  the  men  X^old  not  hope  to  spsnd  thosie 
twelve  crown-pleces  ;  bat,*at  Ihc  very  brink  of  death,  tZis 
tears  running  down  their  cheek n,  stroagly  indicatnThow 
feelingly  alive  they  were  to  this  mark  ofi  tiioir  ffene»arte 
remembrance.  At  no  tinw  did  I  fed  so  enthusiasiie  lui 
tdmiralioa  of  the  Empcrox  as  when  he  was  attending  lo 
the  wants  of  his  soldiers.  His  heart  expanded  at  hearing 
of  any  service  rendered  to  them,  or  0(*bis  being  the  objerx 
of  their  aflfectlon.  He  has  been  accused  of  beipn  «inapa»> 
ing  of  their  lives.  But  they  never  encountered  any  lian- 
gor  without  having  him  at  their  head.  lie  was  rvery 
thing  at  once.  Nothing  but  the  basest  malevolence  ca^ 
calumniate  the  sentiment  which  was  aearest  hi^  h^rt^ 
and  which  is  one  of  the  numbeiiess  elaims  whith  his  Inw 
mense  labors  have  given  him  to  the  homage  pf  posterity. 
Be  was  beloved  by  his  soldleiv,  afid  ho  loved  them  la 
return.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could*have  (br  him  a 
greater  attaehmeot  than  he  eatertained  fbr  them.'^^Jtfii^ 
motr  ^  the  Duke  of  Bavigo,  weritttn  hykmrntft  ^OL  a. 
pp.«Wr7. 
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luis  been  th«  ia«hi9n,"  says  Sa^ry,  "  to  repre- 
sent Napoleon  as  a  man  who  could  not  exist 
without  going  to  war.  And  yet  throughout  his 
eareer  he  has  ever  been  the  first  to  make  pacific 
overtures.  And  I  have  often  and  often  seen  in- 
dications of  the  deep  regret  he  felt  whenever  he 
had  to  embark  in  a  new  contest."  All  the  mar- 
shals were  assembled  in  the  Emperor^s  tent, 
and  the  question  of  the  proposed  armistice  was 
earnestly  discussed.  *  *  Austria, ' '  said  one  party, 
"is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  popular  gov- 
ernment in  France.  Unless  deprived  of  the  pow- 
er of  again  injuring  us,  she  will  never  cease  to 
violate  the  most  solemn  treaties  whenever  there 
is  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  any  violation, 
however  flagrant,  of  the  public  fiuth.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  put  an  end  to  these  coalitions 
perpetually  springing  up,  by  dividing  Austria, 
which  is  the  centre  of  them  all.'*  The  other 
party  contended :  **  Should  Prince  Charles  re- 
tareat  to  the  Bohemian  mountains,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  an. open  declaration  from  Prussia;  and 
Kussia  may  join  the  coalition.  In  anticipation 
of  the  great  and  final  conflict  evidently  approach- 
ing between  the  South  and  the  North,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  conciliate  Austria,  and 
to  terminate  the  war  in  Spain,  so  as  to  secure 
the  rear  in  France,  and  liberate  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  veteran  soldiers  engaged  in  an 
inglorious  warfare  there.** 

Napoleon  listened  patiently  and  in  silence  to 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  then  broke 
up  the  conlerenee  with  the  decisive  words  : 
*'  Gentlemen,  enough  blood  has  been  shed ;  I 
accept  the  armistice.*'  * 

Immediately  after  exchanging  friendly  mes- 
sages with  the  Archduke  Charles,  Napoleon  set 
off  for  Schonbrunn,  there  to  use  all  his  exer- 
tions to  secure  peace,  or  to  terminate  the  war 
by  a  decbive  eflbrt.  By  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions he  raised  his  army  to  300,000  men,  en- 
camped in  brilliant  order  in  the  heart  of  Austria. 
He  replenished  the  exhausted  cavalry  horses, 
and  augmented  his  artillery  to  700  guns.  While 
thus  preparing  for  any  emergency,  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  speedy  term- 
ination of  the  war.     The  French  and  Austrian 


*  Bemadotte  ventured  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  an  independent  buUetin,  in  which  he  claim- 
ed for  the  Saxon  troops  under  his  command  a  principal 
share  in  the  victory.  Napdeon,  Justly  displeased,  caused 
the  following  private  order  to  be  distributed  to  eaeh  mar- 
tial of  his  army :  '*Hia  Imperial  Mi^iesty  expresses  his 
disapprobation  of  Marshal  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Conro*s 
order,  which  was  inserted  in  the  public  journals  of  the  7th 
of  July.  As  his  Majesty  commands  his  army  in  person, 
10  him  belongs  the  exclusive  right  of  assigning  to  all  their 
fsspeetive  degrees  (^  ^ory.  His  Majesty  owes  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  toFrmck  troops,  and  not  to  others.  The 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corro's  order  of  the  day,  tending  to  give 
fhlse  pretensions  to  troops  of  secondary  merit,  is  contrary 
to  truth,  to  discipline,  and  to  national  honor.  To  Mar- 
shal Macdonald  belongs  the  praise  which  the  Prince  of 
Fonts  Corvo  arrogates  to  himself.  His  Majesty  desires 
that  this  testimony  of  his  displeasure  may  operate  as  a 
caution  to  every  marshal  not  to  attribute  to  himsdf  more 
glory  than  is  due  to  him.  That  the  Saxon  army,  however, 
msy  not  be  aflUoted,  his  Majesty  desires  that  this  order 
may  be  kept  secret." 
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plenipotentiaries  met  to  arrange  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Austria  endeavored  to  prolong  the  ne^ 
gotiations,  hoping  that  the  English  expeditiem 
against  Antwerp  would  prove  so  successful  as 
to  compel  Napoleon  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  and  enable  Austria  to  renew  hosti^ 
ities.  The  whole  month  of  August  thus  passed 
away. 

The  English  on  the  31st  of  July  landed  upon 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ScheUt.  Lord  Chatham  was  in  command  of 
the  expedition.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  Nar 
tional'Guard  inunediately  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders  from  the  soil  of  France.  Although 
Napoleon  entertained  a  deep  aversion  for  the 
vanity,  the  ambition,  and  the  petty  jealousy  ef 
Bemadotte,  he  fully  appreciated  hts  military 
abilities,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  chief  com- 
mand of  this  force.  Napoleon  was  neither  sur^ 
prised  nor  alarmed  by  this  formidable  descent 
upon  the  coasts.  He  wrote :  "Make  no  attempt 
to  come  to  action  with  the  English.  A  man  is  not 
a  soldieTi  Ysur  National  Guards,  your  yoim^ 
conscripts,  led  pell-mell,  almost  without  officers, 
with  an  artillery  scarcely  formed,  opposed  to 
Moore*s  soldiers,  who  have  met  the  troops  of  the 
Grand  Army,  would  certainly  be  beaten.  The 
English  must  be  opposed  only  with  the  fever 
of  the  marshes,  with  inundations,  and  with 
soldiers  behind  entrenchments.  In  a  month^ 
the  English,  decimated  by  fever,  will  return  in 
confusion.'*  Ho  enjoined  it  upon  the  French  to 
defend  Flushing — a  fortification  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river — to  the  last  extremity,  so  as  to  keep 
the  English  as  long  as  possible  in  the  fever  dis- 
trict ;  immediately  to  break  the  dikes,  and  thus 
lay  the  whole  island  of  Walcheren  underwater; 
to  remove  the  fleet  above  Antwerp  ;  but  by  no 
means  to  sink  hulls  of  vessels  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
Scheldt  by  way  of  defending  it.  In  ten  days 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  English  troops  were  at- 
tacked by  fever.  They  were  dying  by  thousands'. 
Seventeen  days  had  been  employed  in  forcihg 
their  vast  armament  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels 
a  few  leagues  up  the  crooked  channel  of  the 
Scheldt.  Lord  Chatham  became  discouraged. 
Four  thousand  had  died  of  the  fever.  Twelve 
thousand  of  the  sick  had  been  shipped  for  En- 
gland, many  of  whom  died  by  the  way ;  and  the 
number  on  the  sick-list  was  daily  increasing. 
A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  determ- 
ined to  abandon  the  expedition.  The  English 
retired,  covered  with  confusion. 

Napoleon  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  this  re- 
sult. He  said  that  his  lucky  star,  which  for  a 
time  had  seemed  to  be  waning,  was  now  shin- 
ing with  fresh  lustre.  He  wrote :  "  It  Ss  a  piece 
of  the  good  fortune  attached  to  present  circum- 
stances that  this  same  expedition,  which  reduces 
to  nothing  the  greatest  efibrts  of  England,  pro- 
cures us  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained." 

The  Austrians  now  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  come  to  terras.  The  perfidious  monarchy  was 
at  Napoleon's  disposal.    He  was  at  the  head  ox 
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greater  ones  must  still  be  proposed  in  order  to 
render  peace  possible.  Oh  receiving  this  letter, 
Napoleon  could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  impa- 
tience. "  Your  ministers,"  he  exclaimed,  **  do  not 
even  understand  the  geographyof  their  own  coun- 
try. I  have  renounceid  the  basis  of  vii  possidetis. 
I  relinquish  my  claim  to  a  population  of  more 
than  a  million  of  subjects.  I  have  retained  only 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  enemy  from  the 
Passau  and  the  Inn,  and  what  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  contiguity  of  territory  between  Italy 
and  Dalmatia.  And  yet  the  Emperor  is  told  that 
I  have  abated  none  of  my  claims !  It  is  thus 
they  represent  every  thing  to  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis. By  deceiving  him  in  this  way  they  have 
led  him  to  war.  Finally  they  wiU  lead  him  to 
ruin."  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
he  dictated  a  bitter  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Upon  becoming  more  calm,  however, 
he  abstained  from  sending  it,  remarking  to  M. 
Bubna,  "It  is  not  becoming  in  one  sovereign  to 
tell  another,  in  writing,  You  do  not  know  tohat 
you  sayV 

In  all  this  delay  and  these  subterfuges,  Na- 
poleon saw  but  continued  evidence  of  the  im- 
placable hostility  of  Austria,  which  no  magna- 
nimity on  his  part  had  been  able  to  appease. 
He  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  army  should 
be  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 
Earnestly  as  he  desired  peace,  he  did  not  fear 
the  issues  of  war.  Negotiations  having  been 
for  a  few  days  suspended,  Napoleon  sent  for 
his  embassador,  M.  Champagny,  and  said  to 
him,  "  I  wish  negotiations  to  be  resumed  im- 
mediately. I  wish  for  peace.  Do  not  hesitate 
about  a  few  millions  more  or  less  in  the  indem- 
nity demanded  of  Austria.  Yield  on  that  point. 
I  wish  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  leave  it  all 
to  you."  Time  wore  away  until  the  middle  of 
October  in  disputes  of  the  diplomatists  over  the 
maps.  At  length,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the 
treaty  was  signed.  This  was  the  fourth  treaty 
which  Austria  had  made  with  France  within 
sixteen  years.  She  soon,  however,  violated 
this  pledge  as  perfidiously  as  she  had  broken 
all  the  rest. 

Napoleon  was  full  of  satisfaction.  With  the 
vtmost  cordiality  and  freedom  he  expressed  his 
joy.  By  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  firing  of  cannon  in  all  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  army,  the  happy  event  was  cele- 
brated. In  twenty-four  hours  he  had  made  his 
arrangements  for  his  departure  from  Vienna. 
But  a  few  days  belbre  this,  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, Napoleon  was  holding  a  grand  review  at 
Schonbrunn.  A  young  man,  about  19  years  of 
age,  named  Staps,  presented  himself,  saying 
that  he  had  a  petition  to  offer  to  the  Emperor. 
He  was  repulsed  by  the  officers.  The  obstinacy 
with  which  he  returned  again  and  again  excited 
suspicion.  He  was  arrested  and  searched,  and 
a  sharp  knife  was  found  concealed  in  his  bosom, 
evidently  secreted  for  a  criminal  purpose.  With 
perfect  composure  he  declared  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  The  af- 
fair was  made  known  to  Napoleon.     He  sent 


for  the  lad.  The  prisoner  entered  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  His  mild  and  hand- 
some countenance,  and  bright  eye,  beaming  with 
intelligence,  interested  Napoleon.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  kindly,  "  did  you  wish  to  kill  me  1  Have  I 
ever  harmed  you !" 

"  No !"  Staps  replied  ;  *'  but  you  are  the  en- 
emy of  my  country,  and  have  ruined  it  by  the 
war." 

'*  But  the  Emperor  Francis  was  the  aggress- 
or," Napoleon  replied,  "not  I.  There  would 
have  been  less  injus^ce  in  killing  him." 

"  I  admit,  Sire,"  the  boy  replied,  "  that  your 
Majesty  is.  not  the  author  of  the  war.  But  if 
the  Emperor  Francis  were  killed,  another  like 
him  would  be  put  upon  the  throne.  But  if  you 
were  dead,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  such  an- 
other." 

The  Emperor  was  anxious  to  save  his  life, 
and,  "with  a  magnanimity,"  says  Alison, 
"which  formed  at  times  a  remarkable  feature  in 
his  character,"  inquired,  "  If  I  were  to  pardon 
you,  would  you  relinquish  the  idea  of  assassin- 
ating me  1" 

"  Yes !"  the  young  fanatic  replied,  "  if  we 
have  peace ;  no !  if  we  have  war." 

The  Emperor  requested  the  physician  Corvi- 
sart  to  examine  him,  and  ascertain  if  he  were 
of  sound  mind.  Corvisart  reported  that  he  was 
perfectly  sane.  He  was  reconducted  to  prison. 
Though  Napoleon  contemplated  pardoning  him, 
he  was  forgotten  in  the  pressure  of  events,  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  Paris,  he 
was  brought  before  a  military  commission,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  He  remained  unrelent- 
ing to  the  last.* 

One  day  General  Rapp  was  soliciting  for  the 
promotion  of  two  officers.  "  I  can  not  make  so 
many  promotions,"  said  Napoleon,  "Berthier 
has  already  made  me  do  too  much  in  that  way." 
Then  turning  to  Lauriston,  he  continued,  "We 
did  not  get  on  so  fast  in  our  time,  did  we  1  I 
continued  for  many  years  in  the  rank  of  liei»- 
tenant." — "That  may  be.  Sire,"  General  Rapp 
replied,  "  but  you  have  since  made  up  famously 
for  your  lost  time."  Napoleon  laughed  at  the 
repartee,  and  granted  the  request. 

As  he  left  Vienna,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
springing  of  the  mines  which  had  been  con- 
structed under  the  ramparts  of  the  capital.  He 
knew  that  Austria  would  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  another  coalition  against 
him.  The  magistrates  of  Vienna,  in  a  body, 
implored  him  to  spare  the  fortifications  of  the 
city.  The  Emperor  refused  to  comply  TiKth  the 
request.     "  It  is  for  your  advantage,"  said  he^ 


*  "  An  adventure  of  a  dil&rent  chtracler,'*  says  Alisoa, 
"  befell  Napoleon  at  Schonbmnn  daring  this  period.  A 
yonng  Aostrian  lady,  of  attractive  person  and  noble  flun- 
ily,  fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  the  renown  of  the 
Emperor,  that  she  became  willing  to  sacrifice  to  him  her 
person,  and  was,  by  her  own  desire,  introduced,  at  night, 
into  his  apartment.  Napoleon  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  artless  simplicity  of  this  poor  girl's  mind,  and  the  ds> 
voted  character  of  her  passion,  that,  after  some  conversa> 
tion,  he  had  her  rocoDducted,  untouched,  to  her  owa 
house.'' 
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Ut  one  moment,  sufiered  the  alighteflt  want  or 
the  smallest  privation.** 

The  French  army,  by  nniversal  admission, 
was  under  far  better  discipline  ^han  the  English. 
The  English  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the  most 
degrad^  portion  of  the  populace.  The  French 
army,  levied  by  the  conscription,  was  composed 
of  men  of  much  higher  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. The  violent  populace  of  Portugal,  rioting 
unrestrained,  rendered  existence  insupportable 
by  the  order-loving  portion  of  the  community, 
lliey  were  regarded  with  horror  by  those  of  their 
own  countrymen  whose  easy  circumstances  in- 
duced a  love  of  peace  and  quietness.  They 
■aw  clearly  that  the  zeal  the  English  affect- 
ed in  behalf  of  Portugal,  was  mainly  intended 
to  secure  English  commerce  and  their  own 
aggrandizement.  They  complained  bitterly  that 
England  had  turned  loose  upon  their  doom- 
ed land  all  the  reckless  and  ferocious  spir-' 
its  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Portugal.  "  So, 
without  liking  the  J'rench,"  says  Thiers,  *'who 
in  their  eyes  were  still  foreigners,  they  were 
ready,  if  compelled  to  choose  between  them  and 
the  English,  to  prefer  them  as  a  lesser  evil,  as 
a  means  of  ending  the  war  and  as  holding  out 
the  hope  of  a  more  liberal  rule  than  that  under 
which  Portugal  had  lived  for  ages.  As  for  the 
house  of  Braganza,  the  classes  in  question  were 
inclined,  since  the  Regent^s  flight  to  Brazil,  to 
consider  it  as  an  empty  name  which  the  En- 
glish made  use  of  to  upset  the  land  from  top 
to  bottom.** 


BERTHA*S  LOVE. 

PABT    II. 

IT  was  a  strange  sensation,  the  awakening  from 
what  seemed  to  me  a  long  sleep.  I  had  never 
had  a  severe  illness  in  my  life  before,  and  when 
(  opened  my  eyes  languidly,  and  l^cam^  feebly 
conscious  of  myself,  I  felt  a  vague  wonderment 
whether  I  was  reviving  to  the  same  existence, 
or  to  a  new  one.  I  tried  to  remember  what  I 
had  been — ^what  had  happened  before  the  long 
sleep  came,  but  the  mere  effort  of  memory  diz- 
zied me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  again,  and  lay 
passive,  till  a  stir  in  the  room  aroused  me. 

I  felt  some  one  draw  near  me.  I  looked,  and 
•aw  Mary  bending  over  my  bed. 

The  innocent  fece,  the  soft  eyes,  brought  all 
back  to  my  mind.  I  could  not  suppress  a  low 
cry,  as  I  hid  my  face,  and  turned  from  her — 
remembering  ! 

She,  poor  child !  uttered  fond,  soothing  words 
to  me,  while  her  tears  fell  on  my  hands — my 
shrunken,  pallid  hands — which  she  clasped  in 
her  ov^n,  and  ever  and  anon  pressed  lovingly  to 
her  lips.  Then  she  gently  raised  my  head,  and 
supported  it  on  her  bosom.  I  had  no  strength 
to  move  away.  I  was  constrained  to  lie  still, 
and  bear  her  caresses,  only  closing  my  eyes, 
that  they  might  not  meet  the  tender,  steadfast 
gaze  of  hers. 

*'  My  darling,  njiy  darling  Bertha,*'  she  kept 
saying,  "  you  are  better,  you  will  be  well  now, 
thank  heaven  !** 


And  she,  with  her  soft,  cool  hands,  smooth- 
ed the  hair  from  my  forehead,  and  then  kissed 
it. 

"  You  know  me,  don't  you,  dear?**  she  asked, 
presently.     "  You  will  say  one  word  to  met** 

"  What  has  been  the  matter!**  I  said,  startled 
by  a  sudden  fear.    *■  *■  Have  I  been  ill — delirious  1  *  * 

**  Hush,  darling !  Keep  quite  still  and  quiet. 
No,  you  have  not  been  so  ill  as  that ;  and  now 
I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  it.  But  we  were 
afraid.** 

I  sighed — a  deep  sigh  of  relief  I  heard  her 
saying  more,  and  I  gathered  from  her  words, 
interrupted  as  they  were  by  tears  and  sobs,  that 
I  had  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  that  they  had 
for  some  hours  despaired  of  my  recovery. 

"  And  it  was  for  me,  for  me,**  she  went  on ; 
*'  it  was  in  saving  me  you  nearly  lost  your  life. 
Oh,  Bertha  !  if  you  had  died.** 

A  passionate  burst  of  weeping  choked  her 
voice.     I  repeated  soflly  to  myself-^ 

*♦  If  I  had  died  !— ah,  if  I  had  died  !*' 

**It  would  have  broken  our  hearts,'*  sobbed 
Mary — *  *  mine  and — and  Geofirey*s.  We  should 
never  have  been  happy  again.  Poor  Geoffrey  !*' 
she  repeated,  arousing  herself  suddenly,  **■  I  am 
forgetting  him  in  my  own  gladness.  He  has 
been  waiting  and  watching  in  such  terrible  anx- 
iety. I  must  run  and  tell  him.  Let  him  c0mm 
and  speak  to  you  at  the  door.** 

**  No,  no  !'*  I  cried,  clutching  her  dress,  to 
detain  her.  "  You  must  not.  I  can  not — I  can 
not  bear  it.** 

I  was  too  feeble  to  assume  the  faintest  sem- 
blance of  composure.  Even  when  I  caught  her 
look  of  innocent  surprise,  I  could  not  dissemble 
any  the  more.  I  fell  back,  closing  my  eyes,  and 
hardly  caring  whether  she  suspected  or  not. 
But  hers  was  too  transparent  a  nature  to  su»- 
pect.  She  smoothed  my  pillow,  and  kissed  my 
hot  brows  with  her  fresh  lips — ^blaming  herself 
the  while,  in  low  murmurs,  for  her  thoughtless- 
ness in  exciting  me.  Then  she  stole  softly  out 
of  the  room. 

Geoffrey  must  have  been  waiting  in  the  next 
chamber.  I  heard  his  voice,  uplifted  in  a  rap- 
turous thanksgiving — his  voice,  blessing  God 
that  I  was  saved !  Somehow,  it  fell  on  my  heart 
with  a  strange  pang,  which  yet  was  not  all  pain ; 
and,  like  a  thick  cloud  breaking  and  dissolving 
into  rain,  a  heavy  choking  sob  burst  from  me  ; 
and  I  wept  blessed,  gentle  tears,  such  as  I  had 
never  yet  known.  And  then,  exhausted,  like  a 
troubled  child,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  heard  subdued  voices  in  the 
room.  I  distinguished  Doctor  Ledby*s  grave 
tones  pronouncing  that  I  was  now  out  of  all 
danger ;  that  I  should  recover — slowly,  perhaps, 
but  surely.  Then  I  felt  some  one  come  and 
hang  over  me  as  I  lay,  and,  languidly  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  my  father  gazing  on  me,  with 
more  affectiod  expressed  in  his  face  than  I  had 
ever  dreamed  he  cherished  for  me.  It  sent  a 
thrill  to  my  heart,  half-pleasure,  half-remorse- 
ful pain,  for  the  bitter  things  I  had  aometimes 
thought  of  his  want  of  love  for  me. 
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/  had  no  nght  to  quarrel  with  naturta  for  being 
orer  reticent.  "^ 

Geoffrey  tent  me  the  freshest  flowers  every 
morning,  and  scoured  the  country  for  fruits  and 
delicacies  to  tempt  my  appetite.  And  once  or 
twice  he  came  in  to  see  me.  These  interviews 
were  very  brief— very  silent.  No  one  wonder- 
ed— I  was  still  so  feeble. 

I  regained  strength  bqt  slowly.  It  was  long 
befbre  I  left  my  bed.  And  the  autumn  was  far 
advanced  when,  ibr  the  first  time,  my  &ther 
carried  me  down  stairs  into  the  cheerful  sitting- 
room,  and  laid  me  on  the  sofa  near  the  window. 

I  looked  out  into  the  garden ;  saw  the  trees 
wearing  their  golden  tints ;  the  laurels  in  the 
shrubbery  waving  about  in  the  wi^d ;  the  little 
wicket-gate ;  beyond  that,  the  cliff ;  beyond 
still,  the  great  sea,  flashing  in  the  noon  sun- 
Qght.  I  remembered  the  last  time  I  had  passed 
out  at  that  gate  on  to  the  cliff. 

Mary  was  beside  me,  busied  in  some  tender 
cares  for  my  comfort.  With  a  sudden  impulse 
I  passed  my  arm  round  her.  It  was  the  first 
expression  of  the  new  and  sofWr  feeling  rising 
ia  my  heart  fior  her. 

Poor  child !  she,  nestled  her  head  in  my  bosom, 
weeping  in  a  torrent  of  gratitude  and  joy.  She 
must  have  been  often  cruelly  wouttded  by  the 
kind  of  sullen  endurance  with  which  hitherto  I 
had  received  all  her  tenderness.  For  it  was  long 
before  her  patient  love  won  its  way  and  soften- 
ed my  rebellious  heart.  But  she  could  not  tell 
— «he  could  not  guess.  It  must  have  been  a 
mystery  to  her  always — the  strange  fitful  humor 
of  my  love  for  her,  which  one  minute  would 
make  me  clasp  her  in  a  passionate  embrace, 
and  the  next  gently,  but  irresistibly,  put  her 
ttom  me. 

As  I  did  now.  I  had  struggled — God  knows 
I  had !— I  had  battled  with  the  fieitee  tides  of 
fbeling  that  ever  and  anon  surged  within  me, 
convulsing  my  whole  being,  feeble  as  I  was,  till 
the  little  vitality  I  had  remaining  seemed  to  leave 
me.  I  had  learned  the  new  lesson  of  striving 
against  myself— against  the  strongest,  wildest 
part  of  my  nature.  But  I  was  young  yet,  and 
the  instincts  of  youth  are  so  passionate,  so  un- 
controllable. They  rebel  so  fiercely  against  suf* 
fering — they  will  shriek  out,  and  dash  them- 
selves impotently  against  the  strong  despair, 
even  until  it  stuns  them  into  silence. 

And  I  untwined  Mary's  clinging  arms,  and 
turned  my  head  away  from  her.  She  sat  con- 
tentedly beside  me,  playing  with  my  hands,  which 
Ae  kept  possession  of 

How  thin  they  were  and  pallid !  When  I  look- 
ad  at  them,  after  a  while,  and  then  at  Mary's, 
what  a  contrast !  She  was  amusing  herself 
by  taking  the  rings  from  her  own  fingers  and 
placing  them  on  mine.  There  was  one — an  opal 
set  among  diamonds — ^which  sparkled  brightly. 

"A  pretty  ring,"  said  I,  languidly,  taking  it 
to  look  more  nearly  at  it ;  "I  never  noticed  it 
before." 

*'  No,"  said  Mary,  drooping  her  head,  shyly, 
"  I — I  never  had  it  till  last  evening." 


I  gave  it  back  to  her.  She  tried  to  put  it  on 
one  of  my  fingers,  but  they  were  ail  too  shrunk- 
en, and  it  slipped  off. 

**  'Tie  of  no  use,"  said  I,  and  I  drew  my  hand 
away ;  *'  it  is  a  faithful  ring,  and  will  only  be 
worn  by  its  mistress."  And  again  I  turned  my 
fiice  and  gazed  out. 

**  Don't  look  away  from  me,"  said  Mary,  plead- 
ingly, **  because — because  I  want  to  tell  you — 
this  ring — Geof&ey  gave  me." 

"I  know,"  I  answered,  quickly;  **I  under- 
stand— all.     Ypu  need  tell  me  nothing." 

She  seemed  relieved,  and  scarcely  surprised. 
For  a  moment  she  looked  in  my  face,  her  own 
cheeks  all  flushing,  and  her  eyes  only  half-rais- 
ed from  the  shadow  of  the  lashes.  Then  she 
fell  weeping  on  my  neck. 

**Tell  me — ^tell  me  you  are  not  sorry;"  she 
said,  brokenly ;  "  he  is  so  good,  and  I — oh,  I  am 
so  unworthy.  You  knew  him  long  before  I  did, 
and  you  must  know  how  noUe  he  is,  and  how 
little  I  deserve  him.  But — but  I  love  him. 
Bertha !" 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  up  straight 
into  my  eyes,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words.  I 
pressed  the  tearful  face  down  again  upon  my 
bosom  hastily  but  gently. 

'*  I  love  him,"  she  again  murmured,  in  a  kind 
of  childish  dalliance  with  the  words;  **I  love 
him  dearly !" 

I  said,  after  a  little  while,  ''Then,  Mary^  is 
there  no  need  to  fear  your  worthiness :"  and  I 
mechanically  repeated  the  lines : 

**■  Behold  ms,  I  am  worthj 
Of  thy  lovinc,  for  I  love  thee !    I  am  woithy  as  a  klnf.'* 

**  Is  that  true — is  it  really  so  V  she  asked» 
earnestly ;  '*  loving  much,  do  we  merit  much  1 
Because" — and  again  her  cheek  crimsoned,  and 
her  voice  sank  timicQy — *'  then  I  know  I  should 
deserve  him.   Who  could  love  him  so  well  as  I V 

She  had  crept  closely  to  me.  It  was  almost 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  moved  uneasily  upon 
my  pillow,  disengaging  myaelf  from  her  en^ 
brace. 

"I  am  tired,"  was  all  I  could  say:  '' I  should 
like  to  sldep." 

But  her  sweet  look  of  innocent  self-reproach 
for  having  wearied  me  smote  on  my  heart. 
When,  after  carefiilly  arranging  my  cushions 
and  coverings,  she  stole  quietly  away,  I  called 
her  back.  She  knelt  down  at  my  side,  and 
unsuspectingly  the  clear,  untroubled  eyes  were 
raised  to  mine.  I  parted  the  hair  on  bor  brow, 
and  twisted  the  fkir  tresses  listlessly  in  my 
fingers. 

*'I  am  weak  still,  dear,"  I  said,  the  while, 
"  and  peevish  and  capridous  often.  But  you 
are  very  patient ;  you  will  forgive  me." 

She  was  eager  with  deprecatory  words ;  but 
I  would  not  heed  them.  I  kissed  her  tenderly, 
solemnly ;  bending  over  her,  as  I  whispered  the 
words : 

"  God  look  on  you,  and  love  you  always  !^ 
you  an(^  Geoffrey  !" 

And  when  I  was  alone  I  prayed  the  samA 
prayer. 
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lugh.  Geoffrey  grew  thoughtful  often,  while 
-watching  Mary  as  she  worked,  or  read,  or  lay 
on  an  ottoman  by  my  sofa,  one  of  her  fair  arms 
thrown  around  me,  as  she  loved  to  remain,  her 
head  half  raised,  and  her  loving  face  peering 
forth  from  the  midst  of  her  curls.  So  we  were 
sitting,  the  very  evening  before  Geoffrey's  de- 
parture, and  I  remember  how  he  looked  at  her, 
as  he  stepped  into  the  room  from  the  garden, 
where  he  had  been  pacing  the  terrace  with 
quick,  firm  strides  for  more  than  an  hour.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  gaxing 
on  her  with  eyes  whose  deep,  wild  love  it 
seemed  to  me  must  have  thrilled  her — all  un- 
eonscious  as  she  sat.  Then,  as  I  furtively 
watched  his  face  from  under  my  trembling 
hand,  I  saw  a  changed  expression  come  upon 
it — an  expression  of  kjsen,  .vivid  anguish.  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  look  on  his  face  before, 
and  it  appalled  me — smote  me  out  of  my  forced, 
stony  self-possession.  I  started  up,  with  a 
suppressed  cry. 

'*  Geoffrey — Geofirey!  what  ails  you  !" 
He  glanced,  rebukingly  at  me,  as  Mary  rose 
hastily  to  her  feet,  and  looked  altemat$Jy  at  me 
and  at  her  lover,  her  whole  frame  shaking  with 
alarm. 

"Bertha,  have  you  wakened  out  of  a  bad 
dream  V*  he  said,  while  he  drew  her  to  his  side, 
and  soothed  away  her  fright,  **  that  you  horrify 
this  poor  child  thiist" 

I  sank  back  again  on  my  cushions,  and  closed 
my  eyes. 

The  poor  frightened  child  hung  sobbing  on 
his  breast.  For  a  few  minutes  they  did  not 
heed  me,  and  I  had  time  to  restore  myself  to 
my  habitual  composure  before  Mary,  breaking 
from  his  arms,  came  to  me  again. 

**■  Darling  Bertha,  you  terrified  me  so.!  Tell 
me,  of  What  were  you  dreaming  1 — that  some 
harm  had  come  to  Geoffrey  V* 

"  I  hope  so,  fervently,"  he  broke  in,  with  his 
old  vivacious  manner.  **'  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  proverb  about  dreams  being  fulfilled  contra- 
riwise. There  could  not  be  a  better  omen  for 
my  approaching  journey  than  that  you  or 
Bertha  should  dream  I  had  broken  my  neck." 
Maiy  shuddered. 

**  Oh,  don't  talk  so !"  she  murmured ;  ^*  and 
don't  wish  us  to  have  such  dreams.  Think, 
when  you  are  gone,  how  dreadful — " 

Her  voice  died  utterly  away,  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  my  bosom.  Again  Geoffrey  looked 
on  her  with  that  same  look  which  I  haid  scarce 
strength  to  endure.  Then  he  turned  away,  and 
strode  to  the  window.  There  he  remained, 
looking  Out  on  the  wintry,  stormy  world  of  sea, 
and  cliff,  and  snow-covered  moor — until  Mary 
rose  from  beside  me,  and  tr3ring  to  laugh  at  her 
own  foolishness,  ran  from  the  room  to  hide  her 
fireshly  gathering  tears. 

Geoffrey  approached  me  hastily,  even  as  the 

door  closed  upon  her.     He   seized  my  hand 

with  almost  fierce  earnestness,  and  looked  down 

upon  me,  his  face  quite  wild  with  agitation. 

'*  Bertha,  Bertha !  I  always  feared  this  happi- 


ness could  not  last.  I  believe  each  human  soul 
has  its  portion  allotted  from  the  beginning  of 
hs  exbtence — and  I — I  have  drank  mine  to  the 
dregs  already." 

I  suppose  the  expression  of  my  £ace  struck 
him  then,  for  he  stopped  suddenly,  then  r» 
simied — 

'*  I  am  a  thoughtless  brute,  I  feel,  in  talking 
to  you  thus — poor,  weak,  and  ill  as  you  are. 
But,  Heaven  help  me !  I  feel  such  a  yearning  to 
give  vent  to  this  dismal  feeling — this  sense  of 
foreboding  that  has  come  upon  me !  And 
Mary — it  would  kill  her  if  she  guessed!  I 
must  needs  practice  hypocrisy  with  A«r." 

"  But  you  must  not  with  me,"  I  said,  rising 
with  a  sudden  effort.  *'Tell  me  all  that  is 
troubling  you.  It  will  do  you  good  to  telk  un- 
restrainedly. And  you  need  not  fear  for  me ; 
I  am  quite  strong,  and  very  calm.  Nowi, 
speak!" 

**  Blessings  on  you,  my  Bertha— my  sister  P 
he  said,  with  a  grateful  tenderness  that  for  a 
moment  overset  my  boasted  calmness.  **  Ever 
since  I  knew  you,  you  have  always  been  the 
refiige  for  my  cares — my  fits  of  depression; 
and-  you  have  always  done  me  good.  What 
should  I  do  without  you.  Bertha  1" 

"  Go  on,"  I  said ;  **  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
tell,  for  we  may  be  interrupted.  Mary  will  r^ 
turn." 

At  the  name,  his  face  again  grew  darkened 
with  a  strange  gloom. 

**  How  shall  I  tell  youl"  he  said,  hoarsely; 
*'you  will  not  laugh  at  my  weakness— you  will 
understand  and  pity  it.  Bertha,  do  you  believe 
in  presentiments  1" 

He  looked  fixedly  at  me,  but  without  waiting 
my  reply,  proceeded  in  a  lower,  yet  more  di»> 
tinct  tone^- 

,  *'  For  two  days  I  have  been  conscious  of  a 
strange  burden  on  my  mind — a  mysterious  pre- 
science of  some  ill  to  come,  I  don't  know  of 
what  nature.  Whether  any  ill  is  pending  to 
me,  or — No  !  not  to  Mary — not  to  ker — but — " 
He  paused  abruptly,  and  sat  as  if  thinking 
for  awhile.  I  tried  to  speak ;  I  could  not— I 
could  only  remain  still,  looking  at  him. 

"  Did  I  ever  tefl  you,"  he  suddenly  resumed, 
**  about  my  poor  friend  Sinclair  1  He  was 
about  to  be  married,  and  a  week  before,  he 
caught  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  very  day  fixed 
for  his  wedding." 

Still  I  said  nothing.  But  the  glance  he  gave 
me  taught  me  something  of  the  look  that  my 
own  face  wore. 

**  Don't,  Bertha— don't  think  too  much  of 
these  foolish  fancies.  I  am  worse  than  foohsh 
to  infect  you  with  my  dismal  ideas.  Come,  let 
us  talk ;  you  will  do  me  good,  and  make  me  aQ 
right  again.     Let  us  be  cheerfull" 

Looking  back  upon  it  now,  I  can  hardly 
tell  how  I  restrained  the  agony  in  my  own 
heart  to  minister  unto  him.  But  I  did  so.  In 
the  gathering  twilight  we  sat,  until  I  had 
soothed  him  into  a  comparative  serenity.  It 
was  strange,  how  his  reason  yet  fought  against 
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**  I  leave  my  dailing  in  yonr  charge,  Bertha ! 
Keep  her  safely  for  me  till  I  come.  Always 
love  her  dearly — (ah !  you  could  not  do  else  !) 
— be  gentle — be  tender  with  her !" 

He  leaned  over  me,  and  kissed  my  brow.  It 
was  the  first  kiss  he  ever  gave  me. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  knew  myself 
again,  Mary  was  lying,  pale  and  still,  where  he 
had  placed  her,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  gallop  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

The  (Uys  passed  on.  Mary  was  very  much 
with  me.  She  soon  recovered,  or  almost  re- 
covered her  usual  serenity — that  true  content- 
ment we  so  seldom  see  out  of  childhood.  Geof- 
frey's letters  were  great  aids  to  this  re-establish- 
ment of  her  cheerfuhiess.  The  first  she  re- 
ceived from  him ;  what  a  delight  it  was  to  her ! 
She  came  running  to  me,  holding  it  &st  to  her 
bosom  the  while,  and  began  to  read  it  in  a  tran- 
sport of  eagef  joyfulness;  It  was  such  a  new 
pleasure  to  her ;  I  believe  it  well-nigh  compen- 
sated ibr  the  grief  of  separation.  A  week  be- 
fore, I  should  have  thought  so  with  some  bitter- 
ness toward  her  li^t,  girlish  nature.  But  now 
my  feeling  toward  her  was  changed.  Geofirey 
himself -could  not  have  been  more  tender,  more 
gentle  than  I  was  in  thought  and  word,  and 
deed,  toward  her  whom  he  had  so  solemnly 
confided  to  ray  care.  The  echo  of  his  words 
ever  rang  in  my  memory.  Always  love  her 
dearly t  o^  ^  tender  with  her. 

The  days  when  his  letters  came  were  always 
brighter  days  to  me.  I  hardly  knew  the  burden 
of  anxiety  that  constantly  rested  on  my  mind, 
till  it  was  partially  relieved  by  the  sight  of  his 
frfailUr  hand-vrriting— the  large  closely-written 
pages — exact  transcripts,  too,  his  letters  ever 
were  of  himself— that  Mary  regularly  received. 
She  used  to  read  them  to  me-^part  of  them, 
at  leMt — crouching  beside  my  so^i^ — her  iace 
flushed  with  gladness,  her  voice  becoming  bro- 
ken ever  and  anon,  and  dying  away  into  whis- 
pers ;  then  bursting  forth  again  in  a  blitha 
laugh  at  some  piece  of  Geofifrey's  gayety.  Well, 
I  remember  them — those  clear,  cold,  winter 
mornings,  when  the  world  looked  so  dreary 
without,  and  the  vrind  wailed,  piercing  even 
through  the  silver  jcQrousness  of  Mary's  laugh- 
ter, 

I  had  always  intended  to  leave  Clifife  before 
the  marriage.  I  had  even  arranged  my  plans  so 
that  I  could  leave  without  suspicion,  and  with- 
out giving  them  time  to  remonstrate.  But  ever 
since  the  night  before  Geoffrey's  departure,  the 
plan — the  very  idea  even,  had  floated  from  my 
mind.  All  my  own  |)ains  were  merged  into  the 
one  dim,  undefined  anxiety  I  felt  for  him.  All 
my  own  sickening  wishes  to  be  away — ^to  be 
alone — ^yielded  now  to  the  passioi)ate  yearning 
I  had  for  his  safe  return.  Day  by  day  the  un- 
easy longing  grew  more  intense ;  till,  to  have 
seen  him  back  again,  married  to  Mary,  and 
happy,  I  would— -ah,  it  is  nothing  to  say  I 
would  have  died — I  would  have  lived,  and  looked 
forward  to  living  long,  long  years — tranquil,  and 
at  peace ! 


At  length  a  letter  came,  announcing  the  day 
he  proposed  to  leave  London.  Three  days  after 
that  day  he  would  arrive  at  Clifife.  The  mar- 
riage would  then  be  arranged,  and  would  cer- 
tainly follow  speedily.  Mary's  mother^  half 
tears  and  half  smiles  at  her  darling's  approach- 
ing bridal,  had  already  been  btisy  preparing  for 
it.  The  wedding-dress  had  come  from  London, 
and  the  vail,  and  the  orange-floweYs.  All  would 
be  in  readiness  by  the  time  Creofifrey  returned. 

And  the  day  fixed  for  that  drew  nigh.  It 
came.  It  had  snowed  incessantly  for  three 
days  previously ;  btft  that  morning  shone  cloud- 
less, and  the  sunshine  was  awaking  the  red- 
breasts into  joyous  warUings,  as  Mary  triumph- 
antly remariied  to  me,  when  she  drew  aside  my 
window-curtitins,  and  urged  me  to  hasten  my 
toilet  and  come  down-stairs. 

"Every  thing  unites  to  give  him  welcome 
back,'*  she  said.  **  Look  at  the  tea,  how-  hlue 
and  sparkling  it  is !  We  have  not  seen  such  a 
sea  for  weeks,  have  we  1  And  even  the  flowers ! 
I  have  been  into  the  green-house,  and  gathered 
an  exquisite  bouquet.  The  obstinate  little  tea- 
rose,  that  has  refused  to  blossom  for  so  long, 
has  positively  deigned  to  unclose  a  bud  this 
very  morning, for  Geoflrey." 

She  went  on,  half-singing  to  herself,  as  she 
arranged  two  or  three  geraniums  and  a  spray  of 
m3rrtle  together.  When  they  were  fixed  to  her 
satisfaction}  she  came  and  fastened  them  in  my 
dress. 

**  For,"  she  observed,  laughing,  "  we  will  all 
look  festal— even  you,  dear,  with  your  plain, 
high  frock,  and  Quakerish  little  collar,  will 
condescend  to  ornament  to-day.  You  tremble ! ' ' 
she  cried,  suddenly.  "  You  are  not  Well,  Ber- 
tha.    What  ails  you  1" 

I  could  not  tell  her.  I  did  not  know  myself 
I  said  I  ws;s  cold.  And  she  hurried  me  down- 
stairs to  the  warm  drawing-room — remarking, 
at  the  same  time»  that  my  face  was  glowing, 
and  that  my  hands  folt  dry  and  feverish. 

**  Mamma  is  coming  this  morning,"  she  went 
on,  as  soon  as  we  were  established  at  the  fire- 
side ;  "  and,  do  you  know.  Bertha,  I  am  to  try 
on  my  wedding-dress.  Mamma  is  to  dress  me, 
to  see  if  it  is  all  right.  And  there  is  a  dress  for 
you,  which  I  have  cho;ten.  And  you  will  wear 
it,  won't  you,  darling  ?  although  it  isn't  made 
quite  in  that  peculiar,  half-puritanical  fashion 
of  yours,  which  I  have  learned  quite  to  love, 
because  it  ti  peculiar  to  you." 

She  caressed  me  fondly.  I  tried  hard  to 
shake  off  the  unaccountable  oppression  that  I 
labored  under.  In  vain.  The  while  she  flitted 
about  the  room,  laughing,  and  talking,  and  carol- 
ing snatches  of  merry  songs,  I  remained  mute, 
as  though  perforce,  with  the  mysterious,  terri- 
ble burden  weighing  heavy  on  my  heart. 

Then  Mrs.  Lester  came ;  and  my  step-mother 
and  she  talked  long  together,  while  Mary  was 
appealed  to  by  one  or  the  other,  every  now  and 
then.  Once  or  twice  they  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
essayed  to  answer;  but  the  words  came  thiok 
and  stifled ;   and,  moreover,  I  failed  to  catch 
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with  Geoffrey  a  little  while  ago ;  but  oh !  what 
a  chatm  yawned  between  then  and  now  !  I  re- 
membered, too,  how  stormy  the  day  was  then, 
and  how  serene  my  own  heart !  Now  the  sun- 
shine seemed  to  float  like  a  visible  joy  through 
the  transparent  air,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the 
sea  sounded  in  the  distance  like  a  hymn  of 
peace.  The  birds  in  a  little  grove  that  the  road 
skirted  were  singing  loudly — shrilly. 

Merciful  heaven  !  how  mockingly  it  all  blend- 
ed with  the  dead  quick  (all  of  my  horse's  hoofs, 
as  I  pressed  him  on  toward  Geoffrey  and 
death! 
!^ I 'heard  his  voice  before  I  entered  the. room 
where  he  lay".  It^ounded  strange,  yet  fearfully 
familiar.  His  wild  loud  call  was  for  Mary — 
always  Mary !  The  doctor,  who  came  gravely 
and  sadly  to  meet  me,  asked  with  anxiety  if  I 
were  she  t  An<^  as  I,  not  quite  able  to  speak 
$hen,  stood  very  quiet  leaning  Against  the  wall, 
I  heard  the  man  who  had  returned  with  me 
answer  in  a  low  tone,  **  Bless  you,  no,  sir ! 
That  other  poor  young  lady  was  struck  like 
dead  when  she  heard ;  this  one  was  as  calm  the 
whole  time  as  could  be.  I  don't,  think  she  is 
any  thing  at  all  to  him." 

**  I  am  his  old  friend,''  siud  I,  answering  the 
^questioning  glance  of  the  doctor,  **  and  the 
daughter  of  Ms  host,  Mr.  Warburton.  Let  me 
«ee  him." 

They  did  not  hinder  me,  and  I  went  in 

He  thought  I  was  Mary.  When  I  drew  near  to 
him,  he  fixed  his  wild  eyes  on  me,  with  a  terri- 
ble likeness  of  look  in  them  to  what  I  had  so 
often  watched  when  he  gazed  on  her.  He 
elasped  my  hands  in  his  scofching  fingers,  and 
pressed  them  with  a  kind  of  fierce  fondness  to 
his  lips. 

**  Ah,  my  darling,  my  darling !  I  knew  you 
would  come,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  *'I 
have  been  waiting  so  long ;  but  now  I  am 
happy!" 

**  It  seems  to  compose  him,  the  sight  of  you," 
observed  the  doctor,  after  a  pause  of  compara- 
tive quietude  in  his  patient.  "I  suppose  he 
mistakes  you  for  some  one  else !" 

Ah!  God  be  merciful  to  our  weak  human 
nature,  how  bitter  that  thought  was  even  then  ! 

I  remained  still,  my  hands  pressed  in  his  hot 
dasp,  till  he  sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  I 
eould  better  bear  to  look  at  him  then,  when  his 
eyes — the  bright,  frank  eyes,  now  all  glazed, 
and  dry,  and  fiery — ^were  closed.  And  I  looked 
at  him.  From  amid  the  wreck  before  me  of 
tangled  hair,  and  haggard  cheeks,  and  lips 
parched  and  blood-stained,  I  gathered  up  and 
treasured  in  my  soul  the  likeness  of  his  olden 
self,  that  was  ever  to  remain  with  me  till  I 
should  see  him  restored  to  it  again — ^in  heaven. 

By  and  by  the  doctor  came  in ;  then 

after  looking  at  him,  turned  to  me  with  mouth 
close  set.  "  Would  you  wish  other, advice  sent 
fort"  he  whispered. 

I  shook  my  head,  saying,  what  I  then  first 
remembered,  that  my  father  and  Dr.  Ledby 
were  to  have  followed  me. 


"  Nothing  more  can  be  done,  I  apprehend," 
he  muttered  again.     He  was  a  man  eminent  in 
the  district,  and  having,  indeed,  a  fearful  exp^ 
rience  of  similar  cases  among  the  miners  and  - 
stonercutters. 

*' How  long— t" 

'*  He  can  not  possibly  exist  many  hoursv"  he 
said,  adding  some  professional  remarks  which  I 
but  imperfectly  comprehended;  "about — per- 
haps toward  night." 

He   paused   considerately,  imagining,   per^ 
haps,  that  there  might  be  some  feeling  hidden 
underneath    the    blank    calm    he    doubtless  ^ . 
thought  so  strange.      Then  he   silentiy  took 
his  leave. 

I  -remained  alone  with  Qeofbey.  Occasion- 
ally the  woman  of  the  house  came  in  with  offers 
of  service  i  but  she  never  staid  long,  and  her 
intrusions  grew  less  frequent  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. My  ^her  and  Dr.  Ledby  did  not  ap- 
pear.    I  do  not  know  why — I  never  knew.       .     - 

I  did  not  think  of  their  abseice.  My  whole 
world  of  thought,  of  feeling,  was  bounded  by 
the  rude  walls  of  that  little  rogm.  There  I  sat 
and  watched  his  fitful  sleep,  or  listened  to  the 
terrible  ravings  of  his  troubled  waking.  He 
would  slumber  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
awake,  each  time  to  a  new  form  of  delirium. 
Sometimes  he  pushed  me  from  him,  shrieking 
out  that  the  sight  of  me  was  a  torture  to  him, 
and  bidding  me  leave  him — leave  him !  Again 
he  fancied  I  was  Mary,  and  spoke  tenderly,  in 
low  murmurs,  telling  how  dear  I  was,  how  fond- 
ly he  loved  me,  clasping  my  hands,  and  looking 
up  into  my  eyes,  till  I  too  had  well  ni^  shrieked 
out  in  my  agony  and  despair. 

And  so  passed  the  day. 

The  day  !  his  last  of  earth — my  last  of  him ! 
And  the  noon  sun  faded  quietly  away,  the  red 
sunset  glowed  into  the  little  room,  and  the  dull 
twilight  came  on. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  sleep— deeper  and  mors 
protracted  than  any  former  one — leaning  his  head 
upon  my  arm  as  I  crouched  down  at  his  bed- 
side. And  while  he  slept  the  twilight  deepened 
into  night,  and  through  an-opening  in  the  win- 
dow-curtain I  could  see  stars  shining. 

The  firelight  flickered  on  the  wall,  and  play- 
ed upon  my  face,  as  I  oould  feel.  And  when 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  stars,  by  the  coal- 
flame  I  saw  that  Geoffrey  was  awake,  and  look- 
ing on  me  with  a  changed  look^-with  his  own 
look.  And  he  uttered  my  name  in  a  low,  &int 
voice,  trying  the  while  to  lift  his  head. 

I  raised  it  silently,  and  we^ooked  at  one  axH 
other.  The  doctor  had  fbietold  this  change.  I 
knew  what  it  portended.  It  was  not  that^  though, 
but  it  was  the  familiar  sound  of  his  voice  call- 
ing on  my  name  in  the  old,  old  tbne,  that  smote 
upon  me,  moistening  my  burning  eyes  with  a 
great  gush  of  tears.  Perceiving  them,  he  smiled 
up  at  me  with  a  quiet  smile,  that  made  his  hc% 
look  divine  for  the  moment.  But  it  passed 
quickly. 

**  Mary — ^where  is  Maiy  1"  he  asked,  uneasily. 
'*  Why  is  she  not  here  t" 
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As  I  enteied  tha  hall,  my  aitiit  came  out  to 
meet  me,  and  took  me  with  her  into  another 
room.  -  **  Mabel,"  ahe  aaid,  **you  are  to  take 
jour  place  at  the  table  with  ua  aa  uaual  forifae 
present.  I  have  spoken  to  your  {guardian  about 
you,  but  I  scarcely  know  what  we  may  finally 
decide  upon  in  the  matter.  •  You  are  too  old  to 
be  whipped  or  sent  to  bed;  biit  though  you  are 
to  be  suiSered  to  come  among  ua,  I  need  not  say 
we  shall  ne^er  feel  for  you  as  we  once  did,  or 
if  we  seem  to  do*  so,  it  will  be  because  we  for- 
get. Your  sin  justifies  a  constant  mistrust; 
&r  my  part,  I  can  nerer  think  of  yon  as  before 
under  any  ctrcumstanaes,  I  am  afraid.  I  don't 
think  I  ought,  eren  if  it  were  possible.  But 
now,  come  in  to  tea.** 

"  I  want  no  tea,'*  said  I  bitterly.  **  I  can't  see 
Mr.  Ellison.     Oh  !  need  he  have  known  it  I" 

*< Mabel,"  was  the  answer,  "it  would  have 
been  better  had  you  feared  the  Ue  as  you  fear 
its  discovery.'* 

I  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  leaned  my  head 
on  a  table  near.  I  had  ndt  a  word  to  say  for 
myself,  or  against  the  treatment  adopted.  My 
aunt  was  a  woman  of  seveve  rectitude,  and  had 
brought  us  all  up  with  deep  solicitude,  and,  I 
believe,  prayerful  care.  She  thought  lying  an 
almost  unpardonable  sin,  for  she  looked  upon  it 
as  a  proof  of  nearly  hopeless  moral  depravity ; 
and  my  falsehood  had  been  an  aggravated  one. 
-  Many,  with  a  less  strict  sense  of  my  delin- 
quent, might  have  been  more  severe.  I  could 
not  blame  her.  "  At  least,"  I  said,  "  you  won't 
make  me  come  in  1** 

**No,"'she  returned,  and  went  back  to  the 
parlor. 

I  went  up-stairs  to' my  bedroom,  where  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening.  No  inquiries 
were  made  after  me.  When  it  grew  dark,  I 
undressed  and  threw  myself  into  bed.  I  offered 
no  prayer  for  6od*s  forgiveness ;  mine  was  not 
so  much  penitence  as  remorse.  Had  I  been  a 
man  who  had  blasted  his  prospects  in  life  by 
the  commission  of  some  deadly  sin,  I  could 
scarcely  liave  fek  more  morally  lost,  more  hope- 
less about  the  future.  My  aunt  had  represented 
my  sin  in  appalling  colors,  and  my  whole  pre- 
vious education  and  turn  of  mind  made  me  feel 
its  turpitude  strongly  :  the  possibility  of  repair- 
ing it  had  not  been  urged  upon  me,  but  rather 
denied.  I  thought  it  would  color  and  prejudice 
my  whole  after-life,  that  I  had  lost  caste  for- 


I  scarcely  slept  at  all,  and  got  up  mentally 
sick,  physically  worn  out.  I  daied  not  stay  away 
from  the  breakfut-table,  so  I  made  haste  to  be 
first  down  stairs.,  The  windows  of  oqr  pleasant 
morning-room  were  open ;  there  had  been  rain 
during  the  night,  and  it  was  one  of  those  fresh 
laughing  mornings  which  I  felt  I  should  have  so 
enjoyed  once.  Once  !  yes,  it  was  a  long  time 
ago.    The  whole  aspect  of  the  apartment  vrithinj 


hope  or  dread)  that  Mr.  Ellison  might  come  in 
before  the  others ;  but  he  did  not.  He  and  my 
aunt  came  in. together,  and  they  were  doeely 
followed  by  the  children. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
«  figure  and  countenance  which,  in  youth,  might 
have  been  handsome,  but  which  had  suffered  too 
severely  from  what  I  suppose  were  the  effects 
of  time  to  be  so  now.  •  |ie  had,  too,  an  air  of 
gravity  and  reticence,  which  rather  oppressed  a 
stranger  unacquainted  with  the  minute  sympa- 
thies, the  comprehensive  benevolence  it  vailed. 

He  came  up  to  me  where  I  sat  dejected  and 
humbled,  and  held  out  his  hand.  To  my  sur- 
prise, and,  I  may  say,  to  my  exquisite  pain,  he 
spoke  to  me  much  as  usual — I  could  almost 
have  thought  more  tenderly  than  usual.  I  dared 
not  look  up  as  I  murmured  my  inaudible  answer 
My  aunt  gave  me  a  chilling  **  good-morning  'Z* 
my  young  cousins  looked  at  me  shyly,  but  did 
-  not  speak.  No  one  spoke  to  me  dun  ng  breakfast 
except  my  guardian,  and  he  only  in  connection 
with  the  courtesies  of  the  table ;  and  not  being 
able  to  bear  this,  I  cwpt  out  of  the  room  as  soon 
as  I  dared.  .It  was  the  same  at  every  other 
meal ;  and  all  the  intervals  between  I  spent 
alone,  unsought,  unquestioned,  suffering  a  fiery 
trial.  I  don't  dwell  on  the  details  of  my  ex- 
perience that  day ;  I  have  suffered  much  sihce, 
but,  God  knows,  nevermore.  However,  as  may 
be  supposed,  I  slept  a  little  that  night,  for  na- 
ture would  bear  up  no  longer. 

The  «ext  day  came ;  breakfest  had  passed  as 
before,  and,  as  before,  I  was  stealing  out  of  the 
room,  when  my  guardian  called  me  back. 

**'If  you  want  to  talk  to  Mabel,'*  said  my  aunt, 
**  I  will  leave  you  alokie  together." 

•But  Mr.  Ellison  begged  earnestly  that  she 
would  remain,  and,  to  my  bitter  regret,  she  con- 
sented. I  feH  now  there  yrbuld  he  no  hope  for 
me.  He  then  placed  a  chair  for  me,  and  coming 
up  to  where  I  stood  sinking  with  shame  near  the 
door,  led  me  gently  to  it.  "  You  are  too  for- 
bearing, my  dear  sir,"  urged  my  aunt :  **  she  is 
not  any  longer  entitled  to  such  kindness." 

'*  Is  she  not  1"  he  returned  with  a  bitter  sigh ; 
and  then  addressing  me :  **  Mabel,  are  you  truly 
sorry  for  this  sin  of  yours  !** 

The  accent  of  generous  sympathy  with  which 
the  words  were  spoken  wrought  upon  .  me. 
"  Sorry  I"  I  cried  in  an  agony ;  **  I'm  miser- 
able ;  I  shall  always  be  miserable !  Every  one 
will  despise  me  all  my  life  long — and  oh,  I  meant 
to  be  so  good  **' 

My  guardian  took  a  seat  beside  me.  '*  And 
now,*'  he  asked,  "you  will  give  up  trying!" 

I  looked  up  eageriy.  "  Where  would  be  the 
use  1*'  1  said.  "A  liar'* — the  word  seemed  to 
bum  my  lips,  but  I  would  say  it,  for  I  half  feared 
he  did  not  know  the  worst — "  loses  her  charae- 
ter  once  and  forever.  No  one  wiU  trast  me 
again,  no  one  can  respect  me.     Oh,  it's  dread- 
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goardiitt,  **  it  is  becAwe-  my  own  expenence 
funiisbefl  me  with  m  proof  of  how  low  an  hoa- 
onble  man  may  fall,  and  how  far  Ihe  ma^a^ 
nimity,  or  lathar  juaticev  I  have  bean  advocating 
may  aiiable  hiin  to>  rise  again,  and  tiy  and  work 
out  toward  hit  fellow-men — I  know  haiean  not 
do  so  toward  God-^teparation  for  hia  offenee. 
May  I  tea  yon  a  short  etory  V* 

*'  Certainly/'  said  my  aunt )  but  she  looked 
uneasily  toward  me. 

*"  liOt  Mabel  sUy  and  hear  me,"  said  Mr.  El- 
lison ;  *'  the  lesson  i»  for  her  to  leom,  and  my 
story  wiH  do  her  no  harm.'' 

He  took  a  few  turns  through  the  room,  as  if 
collecting  liis  thoughts,  and  then  began.  If  my 
readers  wonder  that,  at  fourteen,  my  memory 
retained  the  details  of  such  a  conrersatiou,  let 
me  explain  that  many  times  since  then  has  this 
subject  been  renewed  and  discussed  by  my 
guardian  and  me. 

*/  Many  years  back,"  said  Mr.'  EUison,  "  I 
knew  two  friends.  Tliey  were  young  men  of 
very  different  character,  but,  for  aught  I  know, 
that  might  have  been  the  sseretof  Sieh  attach- 
ment. The  elder,  whom,  for  distinction's*SBke, 
I  will  .call  Paul,  was  of  a  thoughtful,  reserved 
turA  of  mind.  He  was  gWen  a  good  deal  to 
speculations  about  the  moral  capacities  and  in- 
firmities of  his  own  nature  and  that  of  his  race, 
and  bad  a  deep  Inward  enthusiasm  Ibr  what  he 
conceived  to  be  goodness  and  virtue ;  and  I  will 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  strove,  so  &r  as< 
in  him  lay,  to  act  up  to  his  convictions.  The 
younger — we  will  call  him  Clement^^cwas  of  a 
Ifghf er  temper.  Generous^  firank,  and  vivacious, 
he  was  a  &r  more  general  f&vorite  than  his 
friend  ;.but  yet,  when  men  of  experience  spoke 
on  the  subject,  they- said,  the  one  was,  no  doubt, 
the  most  jovable,  but  the  other  the  most  trust- 
worthy. Well — for  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
long  story  of  it-rCIeraent,  who  had  no  secrecies 
from  his  friend,  1^  made  him  long  ago  the  con- 
i^ant  ctf  a  strong  but  unfortunate  attachment 
of  his.  Unfortunate,  I  say;  not  but  that  the 
My  was  eminently  worthy,  but,  alas,  she  was 
rich,  and  he  but  a  brief-hunting  barrister.  Cle- 
ment had  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  and  had 
never  shown  sign  or  uttered  word  of  love,  though 
he  confessed  he  had  a  tague,  secret  hope  that 
the  girl  returned  his  feeKi^^.  Ha  blushed,  how- 
everv  like  a  woman,  when  he  mads  this  admis- 
sion, and  would  fun  have  gainsaid  it  as  pre- 
sumption the  moment  after.  He  raUier  unwise- 
ly, but  most  naturally,  still  visited  at  the  house, 
where  the  parents,  suspecting  nothing,  received 
him  cordially  ;  and  at  length  he  ventured  to  in- 
troduce Paul  there,  too,  in  order  that  his  friend 
might  judge  for  himself  of  the  perfections  of 
•his  mistress. 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  daughter ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  Paul  found  in  her  person  and 
character  not  only  enough  to  justify  Clement's 
choice,  but  to  excite  in  his  own  mind  a  paision 
of  a  strength  corresponding  with  the  silent  en- 
ergy of  his  character.  He  kept  his  secret,  and 
hcHjrd  Clement  talk  of  his  love  with  the  patience 


of  a  friend,  while  secretly  he  had  to  contend  whl^ 
the  jealousy  of-  a  lover.  But  he  did  contend 
against  it,  and  strove  to  master  himself;  for, 
apart  from  what  honor  and  friendship  enjoined, 
he  saw  plainly  that  Eleanor  favored  the  unex-' 
pressed,  but  with  a  woman's  keeniiess,  half- 
'guessed  kwe  of  Clement.  He  forbore  to  visit 
at  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  double  Welcome  bis 
relation  to  Clement  and  his  own  social  position 
— for  Paul  was  ricln— had  obtained  for  him  jhere. 
Thne  passed,  and  Paul  was  still  at  war  with  an 
undonquered  weakness,  when  Clement  got  an* 
appointment  in  India.  *Befbre  yuu  go,*  said 
Paul  to  him.  '  you  vrill  speak  to  Eteanor  r 

**  *  Nos'  said  Clement,  afier  paittfhl  d^bera- 
tion ;  *  thcf  chances  of  my  success  are  still  doubt- 
ful:  when  1  have  proved  tb^m,'  and  can  satisfy 
her  parents,  I  will  write.' 

**  *  You  may  los^  her-throu^  your  overHKjru- 
puloosuess.' 

***!  may,*  said  Clement;  *but  if  she'loveft 
me,  sh«  hais  read  ray  heart,  and  I  can  trust  her.* 

'*  Clement,  th<tfefore,  took  his  secret  to  India 
with  him,  and  Paul  Was  left  at  home  to  fight 
with  a  gigantic  temptation.  I  need  not  go  into 
the 'Subtleties  it  assumed;  but  for  a  long  time 
he  was  proof  against  them.  He  would  not  sac- 
rifice honor  anid  friendship,  the'  strength  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  tlie  principles  he  revered, 
to  selfish  passion  and  inclination.  One  even- 
ing, however,  he  yielded  to  a  weakness  he  had 
several  times  overcome,  and  went  to  the  house. 
He  said  to  himself  he  would  see  how  she  bore 
Clement's  absence.  Eleanor  received  him  with 
a  kindness  she  had  never  shown  before.  Her 
parents  politely  hoped,  when  he  rofee  to  leave, 
that  they  were  not  to  lose  his  society  as  well  as 
Clement's.  That  night  cast  the  die.  *I  love 
her,'  said  Psul  to  himself;  '  Clement  doei  no  ■ 
more.  *  I  have  the  same  right  as  he  to  Be  hap- 
py.' Madam,"  added  Mr.  Ellison,  abruptly, 
** yon ^ess  what  followed.  Paul,  with  his  keen 
sense  of  r^titude,  his  ambitious  aspirationl^, 
yielded,  end  fell." 

My  guardian  paused.  My  whole  girl's  heart 
was  in  his  story :  I  forgot  my  humbled  position,' 
and  exclaimed,  eagerfy,  "  But  did  Eleanor  love 
himi" 

Mr.  BStKson  looked  at  me  quickfy,  and  then 
half-smiled.  The  smile  was  a  relief  to  me,  for 
it  brought  back  the  usual  expression  which  ho 
had  lost  during  the  tellirig  of  this  story.  **  You 
shall  hear,  he  resumed,  presentfy.  "  Paul  hav- 
ing decided  to  act  a  fraudulent  and  unworthy 
part,  used  all  his  powers  to  gain  his  object. 

*  Honor  and  self-respect  I  have  lost,'  he  said ; 

*  love  and  gratification  I  must  have.'  It  was  a 
terrible  period  that  followed:  The  suit  he  urged 
with  such  untiring  seal  seemed  to  gain  slow 
favor  with  Eleanor.  Her  parents  were  already 
his  supporters ;  and  with  the  irritating  hoprs 
and  fears  of  an  ardent  but  bafiled  lover,  were 
mixed  the  stinging  agonies  of  remorse  and 
shame.  Clement's  periodical  letters,  long  since 
unanswered,  were  now  unread;  to  him,  such 
as  he  now  was,  they  were  not'addivssed — that 
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It  ui  »  Yory,  Tory  oommon*plao0  affftir,  my  de»r; 
AH  appointment  to  »  great  amount  of  work,  ancl 
a  small  amowit  of  pay ;  but  better  things  will 
gathe^  about  it,  it  may  be  fairly  hoped." 

^*  The  poor  ef  that  place  will  hare  reason  to 
bless  the  choice,  if  it  falls  on  Mrr  Woodoourt, 
Guardian.'' 

*'  You  mte  right,  little  woman ;  that  I  am  sure 
they  wiU."  * 

We  said  no  more  about  it,  nor  did  he  say  a 
word  about  the  future  of  Bleak  House.  But  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  taken  my  seat  at  his 
side  in  my  mourning  dress,  and  that.aobounted 
for  it,  I  considered. 

I  now  began  to  vis^  my  dear  girl  every  day  in 
the  dull  dark' comer  where  she  lived.  The  morn- 
ing was  my  usual  time ;  but  whenever  I  found  I 
had  an  hour  or  so  to  spare,  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  bustled  oit  to  Chancery  Lane.  They  were 
both  so  glad  to  see  me  at  all  hours^  and  us^  to 
brighten  up  fo  wh|Bn  they  heard  me  opening  the 
door  and  coming  in  (being  quite  at  liome,  I  never 
knocked),  that  I  had  no  fear  of  beooming  trouble- 
some just  yet. 

On  these  occasions  I  frequently  found  Richard 
absent.  At  other  times  he  would  be  writing, 
or  reading  papers  in  the  comer,  at  that  table  of 
his,  so  covered  with  papers,  which  was  never  dis- 
turbed. Sometimes  I  would  come  upon  him  lin- 
gering at  the  door  of  Mr.  Yholes's  office.  Some- 
times I  would  meet  him  in  the  neighborhood, 
lounging  aboi^t,  and  biting  his  nails.  I  often 
met  him  wandering  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  near  the 
'  place  where  I  had  first  aeen  him.  0  how  difier- 
ent,  0  how  difierent ! 

That  the  money  Ada  brought  him  was  melting 
away  with  the  candles  I  used  to  see  burning  after 
dark  in  JAi.  Yholes's  offioe,  I  knew  very  well.  It 
was  not  a  large  amount  in  the  begiiming ;  he  had 
married  in  debt ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand by  this  time  what  was  meant  by  Mr. 
Vholes's  shoulder  being  at  the  wheel — as  I  still 
heard  it  was.  My  pet  made  the  best  of  house- 
keepers, ^d-  tried  hard  |o  save ;  but  I  knew  that 
they  were  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every  day. 

She  shone  in  the  miserable  comer  like  a  besii- 
tiful  star.  She  adorned  and  graced  it  so,  that  it 
seemed  another  place.  Paler  than  she  had  been 
at  home,  and  a  little  quieter  than  I  had  thought 
natural  when  she  was  yet  so  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful, and  her  Cftce  was  so  overshadowed,  that  I 
half-believed  she  wss  blinded  by  her  love  for 
&chard  to  his  ruinous  career. 

I  went  one  day  to  dine  with  them,  while  I 
was  under  tlus  impression.  As  I  turned  into 
Symond's  Inn,  I  met  little  Miss  ^ite  coming 
out.  She  ha4\  been  to  make  a  stately  call  upon 
the  wards  in  Jarodyce,  as  she  still  called  them  9 
and  Jiad  derived  the  highest  gratification  from 
that  ceremony.  My  pet  had  already  told  me 
that  she  called  every  Monday  at  five  o'clock, 
with  one  little  extra  white  bow  iti  her  bonnet, 
which  never  appeared  there  at  any  other  time, 
and  with  her  largest  reticule  of  documents  on 
her  arm. 


.  '<  My  dear  Fltz  Jamdyde !",  she  begun.  «'  So 
delighted !  How  do  you  do  1  Glad  to  see  you. 
And  you  are  going  to  visit  our  interesting  Jam- 
dyce  wards?  7b  be  sure!  Our  beauty  is  at 
home,  my  dear,  and  will  be  charmed  to  see  yon." 

*'Then  Bichard  is  not  come  in  yet?"  saM  I. 
"  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  was  airaid  of  being  a 
tittle  late." 

•  "  My  dear  Fits  Jarodyce,  fto,  he  is  not  come 
in,"  returned  Miss  Flite.     ^^He  has  \md  a  long 
day  in  court.    I  left  him  there,  with  Vholes.  - 
You  don't  like  Yholes,  I  hope?.    Dom't   like 
Vholes.     Daii-gerous  man  1"  ^ 

'*I  am  afraid  you  see  B*ichard  oftener  than 
ever  now?"  said  I. 

*'My  dearest  Fits  Jarodyce,"  returned  Miss 
Filter-  "  Daily  and  hourly. '  Ypu  know  what  I 
told  you  of  the  attraction  on  the  Chancellor's 
table  ?  My  dear,  next  to  myself  he  is  the  most 
constant  suitor  in  oourt.  He  begins  quite  to 
amuse  our  little  party.  Ye'ty  friendly  little  party, 
are  we  not?" 

It  was  miserable  to  hear  this  from  her  poor 
mad  lips,  though  it  was  no  surprise. 

*'In  short,  my  valued  friend,"  pursued  ^liiss 
Flite,  advancing  her  lips  to  my  ear,  with  s^  air 
of  equal  patronage  and  mystery,  "I  must  tell 
you  a  secret.  I  liave  made  him  my  exeeutoi. 
Nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed  him.  In 
my  will.     Ye-«s." 

"Indeed?"  said  I. 

"  Ye-es,"  repeated  Miss  Flite,  in  her  most  gen- 
teel accents,  "  ray  executor,  administrator,  and 
assign.  (Our  Chancery  phrases,  my  love.)  I 
have  refleoted  that  if  I  should,  wear  out,  he  will 
be  able  to  watch  that  judgment ;  being  io  very 
regular  in  his  attendance." 

It  made  me  sigh  to  think  of  him,  and  it  brought 
tho  t^ars  into  my  eyes. 

"I  did  at  one  time  mean/'  said  Miss  Flite, 
echoing  the  sigh,  **  to  nominate,  constitute,  and 
appoint  poor  GrkUey.  Also  very  regular,  Fits 
Jarodyce.  I  assure  you,  most  exemplary }  But 
he  wore  out,  poor  man,  so  I  have  appointed  his 
BUecessor.  Don't  mention  it* '  This  is  in  confi- 
dence." 

She  carelully  opened  her  reticule  a  little  way, 
and  showed  me  a  folded  piece  of  paper  inside,  as 
the  appointment  of  which  she  spoke. 

"Another  secret,  my  de^r.  I  have  added  to 
my  collection  of  birds." 

"  Really,  Miss  Flite?"  said  I,  knowing  how  it 
pleased  her  to  have  her  confidence  received  with 
an  appearance  of  interest. 

She  nodded  several  times,  and  her  face  became 
overcast  and  gloomy.  "  Two  more.  I  call  them 
the  Wards  in  Jarodyce.  They  are  caged  up  new, 
with  all  the  others.  With  Hope,  Joy,  Youth, 
Peace,  Rest,  Life,  Dust,  Ashes,  Waste^  Want, 
Ruin,.  Despair,  Madness,  Death,  Cunning,  Folly, 
Words.  Wigs,  Rags,  Sheepskin,  Plunder,  Prece- 
dent, Jargon,  Gammon,  and  Spinach !" 

The  poor  soul  kissed  me  w^th  the  most  troubled 
look  I  had  ever  seen  in-  her,  and  went  her  way. 
Her  manner  of  ruiming  over  the  names  of  hst 
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I7  say,  tinpaUtable  m  it  may  b^,  that  I  consider 
Mr.  C.'s  affaini  in  a  very  bad  way,  that  I  eon- 
iider  Mr.  C.  himself  in  a  very 'bad  way,  .and  that 
J  regard  this  as  an  exceedingly  ill-adTised  mar- 
riage. Am  I  here,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  thank  yon ;  I  am 
here,  Mr.  C,  and  enjoying  the  pleasofe  of  -some 
agreeable  conversation  with  Miss  Snmmerson,  for 
which  I  have  to. thank  you  very  niuoh,  sir!" 

He  broke  off  thus,  in  answer  to  Richard,  who 
■ddtessed  him  cheerfolly  as  he  came  into  the 
room.  By  this  time  I  too  well  understood  Mr. 
Yholes's  SQrupuloUB  way  of  saving  himself  and 
his  respectability,  not  to  feel  that  our  woNt  fears 
did  not  keep  pace  with  his  client's  progre8». 

We  sat  down  to  dinner^  and  I  had  mn  oppor* 
tonity  of  t>beerving  Richard,  anxiously.  1  wan 
not  disturbed  by  Mr.  Vholeii  (who  took  off  his 
gloves  to  dine),  though  he  sat  opposite  to  me  at 
the  sma^l  table,  for  I  doubt  if,  looldng  up  «t  all, 
he  onge  removed  his  eyes  froln  his  host's  hce.  I 
Ibond'  Richard  thin  and  languid,  slovenly  in  his 
dress,  abstracted  in  his  m^ner,  forcing  h^  spir- 
its now  and  then,  and  at  other  intervals  relapsing 
hito  a  dun  thoughtful neas.  About  his  large  bright 
egres,  that  used  to  be  so  merry,  there  was  a  wan- 
ned and  a  restlessness  thftt  changed  them  alto- 
gether. I  can  not  use  the  expression  that  ho 
looked  old.  There  is  a  min  of  youth  which  is 
not  like  age;  and  into  such  a  ruin  Richard's 
jrouth  ftnd  yottthMl  beauty  had  all  fallen  away. 

He  ate  very  little,  and  seemed  indifferent  what 
it  was ;  showed  himself  to  l>e  mueb  more  impa- 
tient than  he  used  to  be ;  and  woa  quick  even 
with  Ada.  I  thought  at  first  that  hut  old  light- 
hearted  m'ailker  was  all  gone,  but  it  shone  out  of 
him  sometimes,  as  I  had  occasionally  known  lit- 
tle momentary  glimpses  of  my  own  old  face  to 
look  out  upon  me  from  the  glass.  His  laugh  had 
not  quite  left  him  either;  but  it  was  like  the  echo 
ct  m  joyftd  sound,  and  that  is  always  sorrowful. 
Yet  he  was  as  glad  as  ever,  in  his  old  affee- 
tionMo  way,  to  have  me  there ;  and  we  talked 
of  the  old  times  pleasantly.  They  did  not  appear 
to  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Vholes,  though  he  occa- 
sionally made  a  gasp,  Wh4ch  I  believe  was. his 
•mile.  He  rose  shortly  after  dinner,  and  said  that 
with  the  permission  of  the  ladies  he  would  vetire 
to  his  office. 
.  **  Always  devoted  to  business,  Yholes  1"  cried 
Richard.' 

"Yes,  Mr.  C,"  he  returned,  "  the  interesU  of 
clients  are  never  to  be  neglected,'  sir.  They  are 
paramount  in  the  thoughts  of  a  professional  man 
like  myself  who  wishes  to  prcyierve  a  good  name 
among  his  fellow-praotitioners  and'  society  at 
large.  My  denyipg  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
present  agreeable  conversation  may  not  be  whol- 
ly irrespective  of  your  own  interests^  Mr.  C." 

Richard  expressed  himself  quite  sure. of  that, 
and  lighted  Mr.  Vholes  out.  On  his  return  he 
told  us,  more  than  once,  that  Vholes  was  ^^A 
good  fellow,  a  safe  fellow,  a  man  who  did  what 
he  pretended  to  do,  a  very  good  fellow,  indeed  T' 
He  was  so  defiant  about  it,  that  it  struck  me  he 
haU  begm  to  doubt  Mr.  Vholes. 


Then  h^  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  tired,  out; 
and  Ada  and  I  put  thingr  to  rights,  for  they  liad 
no  other  servant  than  the.  woman  who  attended 
to  the  chambers.  Ada,  my  dear  girl,  had  a  cot- 
tage piano  there,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  sing 
some  of  Richard's  favorites ;  the  lamp  being  first 
moved  into  the  next  room,  as  he  complained  of 
its  hurting  his  cgres. 

I  sat  between  .them  at  my  dear^girrs  side,  and 
felt  very  melaiicholy  listening  to  her  sweet  voice. 
I  think  Richard  did,  too ;  I  think  he  darkened  ihfi 
room  for  that  reason.  She  had  been  singing  soroh 
time,  rising  between  whiles  to  bend  over  him, 
and  speak  to  him,  when  Mr.  Woodcourt  came  in. 
Then  he  sat  down  by  Richard,  and  half-playfully, 
half-eamestly,  quite  naturally  and  easily  found 
out  how  he  lelt,  and  where  he  hod  been  all  day. 
ProKeutly  he  proposed  to  accompany  him  in  a 
short  walk  en  one  of  the  bridges  as  it  was  a 
moonlight  airy  night  ;^  and  Richard  readily  con- 
senting, they  went  out  together. 

They  left  my  dear  girl  still  sitting  at  the  piano, 
and  me  still  sitting  b^ide  her.  When  they  were 
gone  out,  I  drew  ray  arm  round  her  wabt.  She 
put  her  left  hand  in  mine  (?  was  sitting  on  that 
»ide),  but  kept  her  right  upon  the  keys — going 
over  and  orvet  them  without  striking  any  note. 

"  Listen,  my  dearest,"  she  said,  breaking  si- 
lence. *^  Richard  is  ^ver  so  well,  and  I  am  never 
so  easy  about  him,  as  when  he  is  with  Allan 
Woodcouit.     We  have  to  thank  you  for  that." 

I  pointed  out  to  my  darling  how  this  could 
scarcely  be,  because  Mr«  Woodcourt  had  come  to 
her  cousin  John'n  house,  and  had  known  us  all 
there;  i^id  because  he  had  always  liked  Richard, 
and  Richard  had  always  liked  himi  and — and  so 
forth. 

''  All  true,"  said  Ada ;  "  but  that  he  is  such  a 
devoted  friend  to  us,  we  owe  to  you." 

I  thought  it  beet  to  let  >  my  dear  girl  have  her 
way,  and  to  say  no  more  about  it.  So  I^said  as 
imich.  I  said  it  lightly,  because  I  felt  her  trem- 
bling. 

"  Esther,  my  dearest,  Twant  to  be  a  good  wife, 
a  very,  very  good  wife  indeed.  You  shall  teach 
me." 

I  teach  I  I  said  no  more,  for  I  noticed  the 
hand  that  was  fluttering  over  the  keyn^  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  not  I  who  ought  to  speak  ^  that 
it  was  she  who  had  something  to  say  to  me. 

**  When  I  married  Richard  1  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  what  was  before  him.  I  had  been  per- 
fectly happy  for  a  long  time  with  you,  and  I  had 
never  known  any  trouble  or  anxiety,  so  lovtxl  and 
cored  for;  but  I  understood  tl^e  danger  he  was 
in,  dear  Esther." . 

"I  know,  1  know, ^darling." 
"  When  we  were  married  I  had  some  little 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  tp  convince  him  of  his 
mistake;  that  he  might  come  to  regard  it  in  a 
new  way^os  my  husband,  and  not  pursue  it  all 
the  more  desperately  for  jny  sake — as  he  does. 
Bu^  if  I  had  not  had  jthot  hpp4V  L. would  have 
married  him  just  the  same,  RsUier.  Just  the 
eamel" 
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>ole,  with  his  aby  laogh,  ''if  I  tbought  Min 
SumflMnoQeapaUe  of  making  one.  But  I  don't  T* 

"  Mr.  Skimpole,"  «aid  I,  raiting  my.  eyes  to  his, 
^  I  have  so  often  heard  yon  say  that  you  ar^un- 
aoqnainted  with  the  oonmon  afiaiFs  of  li£&-> 
meaning  our  three  bsfihtng-honse  friends,  L.,  S., 
and  who's  the  jttnior  parteer?" 

'',D./' said  Mr.  S^dmpole,  brightly.  ''Not  an 
idea  of  them  r  . 

"That,  perhaps,"  I  went  on,  "you  will  excuse 
my  boldness  on  that  aeooimt.  I  think  you  ought 
most  seriously  to  know  that  Richard  is  poorer 
than  he  ¥ras  " 

"  Dear  me  V  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  So  am  I, 
they  teU  nm." 

"  And'in  very  smbarraosed  cnrcumstances." 
•"  Parallel  oase,  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole^ 
*  with  a.  delighted  countenance.    . 

-'  This  at  present  naturally  causes  Ada  maoh 
■eomi  an^ofcy ;  and  as  I  think  she  is  less  anxious 
when  no  claims  are  made  upon  her  visitors,  and 
af  Eichard  has  one  uneasiness  always  heavy  on 
his  mind,  it  has  ooeurred  to  me  to  tAkis  the  liberty 
of  sayiiig  Ihat — if  you  would — not — " 
J  I  was  coming  to  the  point  with  great  difiiculty, 
When  he  took  me  by  both  hands,  and,  with  a^ra- 
diant^ace  and  in  the  liveUest  way,  anticipated  it 

'*  Not  go  there  ?  Certainly, not,  my  dear  Miss 
Summerspn,  most  assuredly  not.     Why  ihould  I 

00  there  ?  When  I  go  any  where,  I  go  for  pleasr 
use.  I  don't  go  any  where  for  pain,  because  I 
was  made  for  pleasure.  Pain  comes  to  me  when 
it  wants  me.  Now  I  have  had  veiy  little  pleas- 
ure at  our  dear  Richard's  lately,  and  your  prac- 
tical sagaci^  demonstrates  why.  Our  young, 
friends,  losing  the  youthful  poetry  which  waq' 
onc0  so  captivating  in  them,  begin  to  think, '  this 
is  a  man  who  wants  pounds.'  So  I  am,  I  always 
want  pounds,  not  for  myself^  but  because  trades- 
people always  Want  then^  of  me.  Next,  our  young 
^i«nds  begin  to  think  of  becoming  mercenary, 
*this  is  the  man  who  had  pounds,' — Mfho  bor- 
rowed t^em;  which  I  did.  I  alwsys  borrow 
pounds.  Sa  our  young  friends  reduced  to  prose 
(which  is  much  to  be  regretted),  degenerate  in 
their  power  ol  i^^>arting  pleasure  to  me.  Why 
should  I  go  to  ^ee  them  therefore  ?    Absurd  1" 

Through  the  beaming  smiles^ with  which  he 
regarded  me,  as  he  reasoned  thus:  there  now 
broke  forth  a  look  of  disinterested  btoevolenee 
quite  astonishing* 

"  Besides,"  he  said,  pursuing  his  argument,  in 
his  tone  of  light-hearted  conviction,  "  If  I  don't 
go  any  where  for  pain — which  would  be  a  pet- 
version  of  the  intention  of  my  being,  and  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  do— why  should  I  go  any, where 
to  be  the  cause  of  pain?  If  I  went  to  see  our 
young  friends  in  their  present  iilrregulated  state 
of  mind,  I  should  give  them  pain.  The  associa- 
tions with  mo  \)roiikl  be  disagreeable.  They  might 
say, '  This  in  the  man  who  had  pounds,  and  can't 
pay  pounds,'  which  I  caii't,  of  course ;  nothing 
could  be  more  ou^  of  the  question  1  Then  kind- 
ness requires  that  I  shouldn't  go  near  them,  and 

1  won't." 


He  finished  by  genially  kissing  my  hand,  and 
khankingme.  Nothing  but  Miss  Summerson's  fine 
tact,  he  said,  would  have  found  this  out  for  him. 

I  was  very  much  disconcerted,  but  I  reflocted 
that  if  the  main  point  were  gained,  it  mattered 
little  how  strangely  he  perverted  every  thing  lead- 
ing to  it.  I  h»d  determined  to  mention  somi^hing 
else,  however,  and  I  thought  I  was  not  to  be  put 
off  in  that. 

"Mr.Skimpole,"  said  I,  "I  must  take  the  lib- 
erty  of  saying,  before  I  conclude  my  visit,  tbat  I 
was  much  surprised  to  learn,  on  the  best  author- 
ity, some  little  time  ago,  that  yon  know,  at  the 
time  with  whom  that  poor  boy*lefb  Bleak  House, 
and  that  you  accepted  a  present  on  that  occasion. 
I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  my  Guardian,  for  I 
feat  it  would  hurt  him  unn^cessarily^'^but  I  may 
say  to  you  tbat  I  was  much  surprised." 

"'No !  BeaJly  surprisei,  my  deat  Miss  Sum^ 
merson?"  he  returned,  inquiringly,  raising  his 
pleasant  eyebrows. 

"  Greatly  surprised." 

He  thought  about  it  for  a  little  while,  with  a 
highly  agreeable  and  whimsical  expression  of 
face ;  then  quite  gave  it  up  and  said,  in  \ii»  most 
engaging  manner :    . 

"You  know  what  a  child  I  am.  Why  sui- 
prised?" 

I  was  reluctant  to  enter  minutely  into  Uiat 
question ;  but  as  iie  begged  I  would,  for  he  was 
really  curious  to  know,  I  gave  him  to  imderstaud 
in  the  gentlest  words  I  could  use,  that  his  con- 
duct seemed  to  involve  a  disregard  of  sevi^ral  moral 
obligationa.  He  was  much  ax^used  and  interested 
when  he  heard  this,  and  said,  "  No,  really  ?"  with 
ingenuous  simplicity. 

^' You  know  I  don't  pretend  to  be.  responsible. 
I  9ever  could  do  it*  Biesponsibility  i«'a  thing 
that  has  always  been  above  m&— or  below  me," 
said  Mr.  Skimpoi^  f'l  don't  even  kno^^  which;  * 
but,  as  I  understand  the  way  in  which  my  dear 
Miss  Summerson  (always  remarkable  for  her  prac- 
tical good  sense  and  clearness)  puts  this  case,  I 
shquld  imagine  it  was  chiefiy  a  question  of  money, 
do  you. know?" 

I  incautiously  gave  a  qualified  assent  to  tliis. 
"Ah I     Then  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, 
shaking  his  head,  "  I  am  hopeless  pf  understand- 
ing it." 

I  suggested,  a^  I  rose  to  go,. that  it  was  not 
right  to  betray  my  Guardian's  confidence  for  a 
bribe. 

"  Mv  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  he  returned,  with 
a  candid  hilarity  that  was  <»U  his  own,  "  I  can't 
be  bribed." 

"Not  by  Mr.  Bucket?"  said  I. 

"No,"  said  he.  "  Not  by  any  body.  I  don't 
attach  any  value  to  money.  I  don't  care  about 
it,  I  don't  know  about  it,  I  don't  want  it,  I  don't 
keep  it — it  goes  away  from  me  directly.  How  can 
/be  bribed?" 

I  showed  that  I  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
though  I  had,  not  the  capacity  for  arguing  the 
question. 

"  On  tiie  contrary,''  paid  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  I  am 
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I  with  Cluurl«y  in  a  ooach ;  aometiiaes  my-  Guud- 

I  ima  would  meet  me  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we 

]  .  would  walk  home  together.    One  a^ening  he  had 

arranged  to  meet  me  at  eight  ^'dock.'    I  could 
i  not  leave,  ae  I  usually  did,  quite  punctually  to 

I  the  time,  for  I  was  working  for  my  dear  girt,  and 

had  a  few  stitches  more  to  do,  to  finish  what  I 
was  about,  hot  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  hour  whei\  I  bundled  up  my  little  work-bas- 
ket, gave  my  darling  my  last  kisd  for  tiie  night, 
and  hurried  down-stairs.  Mr.  Woodcourt  went 
with  me,  as  it  was  dusk. 

When  we  came  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting 
^-ii  was  dose  by,  and  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  often 
accompanied  nae  before-wmy  Guardian  Was  not 
there.-  We  o^aited  half  an  hour,  waUdiig  up  and 
down  ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  him.  We 
agreed  that  he  was  either  prevented  £rom  ooming, 
or. that  he  had  oome  and  gone  away;  and^  Mr.. 
.Woodcourt  proposed  to  walk  home  with  me. 

it  was  the  ^rst  walk  we  hid  ever  taken  to- 
gether, except  that  very  short  one  to  the  usual 
plaoe  of  meeting.  We  spoke  of  Eichard  and 
Ada  the  whole  way.  .  I  did  not  thank  him  in 
words  for  what  he  had  done — my  appreciation 
of  it  had  risen  above  all  words  then — but  I  hoped 
he  might  not  be  without  some  understanding  of 
what  I  felt  so  strongly  ! 

•  Arriving  at  home  and  going  up-siairs,  we 
foimd  that  my  Guardian  was  out,  and  that  Mrs. 
Woodcourt  was  out' too.  We  were  in  the  very 
same  room  into  which  I  had  brought  my  blushing 
girl,  when  her  youthiiil  lover,  nowher  so  altered 
husband,  was  the  choice  of  her  young  heart)  the 
very 'same  room  from  which  my  Guardian  and  I 
had  watched  them  going  away  through  the  sun- 
light, in  the  firesh  bloom  of  their  hope  and 
promise. 

We  were  standing  hy  the  opened  wiifdow,  look-, 
ing  down  into  the  street,  when  Mr.  Woodcourt 
spoke  to  me.  I  learned  in  a  moment  that  he 
loved  me.  I  learned  in  a  moment  that  my  scarred 
faoe  was  all  unchanged  to  him.  I  learned  in  a 
moment  that  what  I  had  thought  was  pity  and 
compassion  was  devoted,  generous,. faithful, love. 
0,  too  late  to  know  it  now,  too  late,  too  late. 
That  was  the  first  ungrateful  thought  I  'had. 
Too  late  1 

^*  When  I  returned,"  he  told  me,  **  when  I  came 
back  no  richer  than  I  went  aWay,  and  found  you 
newly  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  yet  so  inspired  by 
eWeet  consideration  for  others,  and  so  free  from  a 
selfish  thought—^' 

"0,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  forbear,  forbear!"  I  en- 
treated him.  '*  I  do  not  deserve  your  high  praise. 
I  had  many  selfijth  thoughts  at  that  time,  many  1" 

"Heaven  knows,  beloved  of  my  life,"  said  he, 
**  that  my  praise  is  not  a  lover^s  praise,  but  the 
unadorned  truth.  You  do  not  know  what .  all 
around  you  see  in  Esther  Summerson,  how  many 
hearts  she  touches  and  awakens.  What  sacred 
admiration  and  what  love  she  wins." 

"0  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  cried  I,  "it  is  a  great 
thing  to  win  love,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  win  love ! 
I  am  preud  eC  it,  and  honored  by  it,  and  Ihe 


heaving  of  it  causes  me  to  shed  these  tears  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow— joy  that  I  have  won  it, 
sorrow  that  I  haVe  not  deserved  it  better-— but  so 
I  am  ^ot  free  to  think  of  yours.V 

I  said  it  with  a  strong  -heart,  fejr  when  he 
^praised  me  thus,  and  when  I  heard  his  voice 
thrill  with  this  belief  that  what  he  said  w«i 
true,  L  aspired  to  be  more  worthy  of  it.  It 
was  not  too  late  for  that,  although  I  closed  tliiH 
unforeseen  page  in  my  life  to-night,  I  could  bo 
worthier  of  it  all  through  my  life.  And  it  was  a 
comfort  to  me,  and  an  inipnlse  to  me,  and  I  felt 
a  dignity  rise  up  within  me  that  was  derived 
from  him,  when  I  thought  to. 

He  bfoke  the  silence.  •  - 

"  I  should  poorly  show  the  trust  that  I  have  in 
the  dear  one  who  will  evermore'^be  as  dear  tome 
as  now,"  and  the  deep  earnestness  with  which 
he  said  it,  at  once  strengthened  me,  and  made 
me  weep,  "ii^  alter  her  assurance  tha^  she  is  not 
free  to  think  of  my  love,  I  urged  it.  Dear  Esther; 
let  me  only  tell  you  ihat  the  fond  idea  of  you 
which  1  took  abioad  was  exalted  to  the  Heavens 
when  I  came  home.  I  have  nlwmym  hoped,  in 
the  first  hour  when  I  seemed  to  stand  in  any  ray 
of  good  fortune,  to  tell  you  this.  I  have  always 
feared  that  I  should  tell  it  you  in  vain.  My 
hopes  and  fears  are  both'fulfiUed  to-aiight«  I  dis- 
tress you.     I  have  said  enough." 

Something  seemed  to  pass  into  my  place  that 
was  like  the  Angel  he  thou^t  me,  and  I  felt  to 
sorrowful  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  1  I  wished 
to  help  him  in  his  trouble,  as  1  had  asked  to  do 
when  he-showed  that  first  commiseratien  for  mo. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "  before  we 
part  to-night,  somethingp  is  left  for  me  to  say.  I 
never. could  say  it  as  I  wish^-I  never  shall-— 
but—" 

I  had  to  think  again  of  being  mpre  deserving 
of.  his  love  and  tua  affliction  before  I  could  go  on. 

"  — I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  generosity,  and 
I  shall  treasure  its  remembrance  to  my  dying 
hour.  I  know  full  well  how  dianged  I  am,  I 
know  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  my  history, 
and  I  know  what  a  noble  love  that  is  which  is  so 
faithful.  What  you  have  said  to  me  could  have 
affected  me  so  much  from  no  other  lips,  for  there 
are  none,  that  could  give  it  such  a  value  to  me. 
It  shall  not  be  lost.     It  shall  make  me  better." 

He  covered  his  eyes  Mrith  his  hand,  and  turned 
away  his  head.  How  could  I  ever  be  worthy  of 
those  tears  ? 

"If,  in  the  unchanged  interooarse  we  shall 
have  together*— in  tending  Richard  and  Ada — 
and  I  hope  in  many  happier  scenes  oi  life— you 
ever  find  any  thing  in  me  which  you  can  honestly 
think  is  better- than  it  used  to  be,  believe  that  it 
will  have  sprung  up  from  to-night,  and  that  I 
shall  owe  it  to  you.  And  never  believe,  dear, 
dear  Mr.  Woodcourt,  never  believe  that  I  forget 
this  night,  or  that  while  ray  heart  beats  it  can  be 
insensible  to  the  pride  and  joy  of  having  been  be- 
loved by  you." 

He  took  my  hand  and  kissed  il.  He  was  like 
himself  again,  and  I  felt  stfll  more  pMOOoraged. 
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"Dev  Guwdisn,"  satd  I,  "I  want-  to  apemk 
to  you.    Hftve  I  been  remiis  in  vi/ .thing?'* 

"  Remias  in  any  thing,  my  dear?" 

"HaTe  I  not  hem  what  I  moant-to  be,  since 
-—I  brought  the  answer  to  yonc  letter,  Ghiardian?*' 

"  YouhaTe  beenerery  thing  I  t^mkl  deaire,  my 
h)Yer 

"  I  am  rery  gtad  indeed  to  hear  that,"  I  re- 
toraed.  **  Yon  know,  yon  a^  to  miB,  was  this 
the  mistress  of  Bleak  Honse?  And  I  said, 
yes." 

"  Yes,"  s4id  my  Guardian,  nodding  his  head. 
He  had  pnt  his  arm  aboat  me,  as  if  there  were 
something  to  protect  me  from,  and  looked  in  my 
face,  smiling. 

'^ Since  then,"  said  I,  "we  ha^e  nerer  Bpoken 
on  the  subject  eicept  once. 

"And  then  I  said  Bleak  House  was  thinning 
iast;  and  so  it  was,  my  dear." 

"And /said,"  I  timidly  reminded  him,  "but 
its  mistress  remained." 

He  still  held  m$  in  the  same  protecting  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  bright  goodness  in  his 
iaoe< 

"Dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "I  know  how  you 
haye  felt  all  that  has  happened,  and  how  consider- 
ate you  haye  been.  As  so  much  time  has  passed, 
and  as  you  qpoke  only  this  morning  of  my  being 
so  well  again ;  perhaps  yo«i  expect  me  to  renew 
tiie  subject  Perhaps  I  ought  to  do  so.  I  will 
be  the  mistress  ef  Bleak  House  when  you  please." 

"See,"  he  returned  gayly,  "what  a  sympathy 
there  must  be  between  us  I  I  have  had  nothing 
else,  poor  Bick  excepted— it's  a  large  exception 
— ^in  my  mind.  When  you  came  in,  I  was  full 
ot  it  When  shsU  we  give  Bleak  House  its  mis- 
tress, little  woman?" 

"  When  yo|i  please." 

"Next  month?" 
^  "  Next  month,  deer  Guardian." 

"The  day  on  which.  I  take  the  happiest  and 
best  step  of  my  life— the  day  ont  which  I  shall 
be  a  man  more  exulting  and  mofo  enviable  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world— 'the  day  on  which  I 
give  Bleak  House  its  best  mistress  shall  be  n^t 
month  then  1"  said  my  Guardian. 

I  put  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  |dssed  him, 
just  as  I  had  done  on  the  day  when  I  brou^ 
my  answer ;  just  as  on  that  day,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  ia  a  minute,  even  supposing 
that  no  one  had  come  to  the  room-door. 

It  was  a  servant  to  announce  Mr.  Bucket,  which 
wte  qmto  nnnecessairy,  for  Mr.  Bucket  was  ahready 
looking  in  over  the  servant's  shoulder.  "  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce  and  Ifiss  Summerson,"  said  he,  ii^ther  out  of 
breath,  "  with  all  apologies  for  intruding,  wiU  you 
allow  me  to  order  up  a  person  that's  on  the  stairs, 
and  that  objects  to  being  left  there  in  case  of  be« 
coming  the  subject  of  obssrvations  in  his  absence? 
Thank  you.  Be  so  good  as  chair  that  there  Mem- 
ber in  this  direction,  will  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Bucket, 
beckoning  over,  the  bannisters. 

This  singular  request  produced  an  old  man  in 
a  black  skuU-c^  uiiable  to  walk,  who  was  car- 
ried up  by  a  couple  of  bearers,  and  deposited  in 
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the  room  near  the  door.  Mr.  Bndcctt  immediate- 
ly  got  rid  of  the  bearers,  mysteriously  shut  the 
door,  andb<dtedit 

"Now  you  see,  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  he  then  began, 
putting  down  his  hat,  and  opening  his  snbject 
with  a  flourish  of  his  well-remembered  finger, 
"you  know  me,  and  Miss  Summerson  knows  me. 
This  gentleman  likewise  knows  me,  snd  his  name 
is  Smallweed.  The  discounting  line  is  his  line 
principally,  and  he's  what  you  may  call  a  dealer 
in  bllLi.  That's  what  you  are,  you  know,  ain't 
you?"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  stooping  a  little  to  ad- 
dress ihe  gentleman  in  question,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious  of  him. 

He  seemed  about  to  dispute  this  designation 
of  himself^  when  he  was  seised  with  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing. 

"  Moral,  you  know  I"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  improv- 
ing the  acddent  "  Don't  you  contradict  when 
there  ain't  no  occasion,  and  you  won't  be  took  in 
that  way.  ,  Now,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  I  address  my- 
self to  you.  I've  been  negotiating  with  this  gen- 
tleman on  behalf  pf  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baron- 
et, one  way  and  another ;  and  I've  been  in  and 
out  and  about  his  premises  a  good  deal.  His 
premises  are  the  p^miscf  formerly  occupied  by 
Krook,  a  Marine  Store  Dealer — a  relation  of  this 
gentleman's,  that  you  saw  in  his  life-time,  if  I 
don't  mistake?" 

My  Guardian  replied  "Yes." 

"WeUI  You  are  tounderstandt"saidMr.  Buck- 
et, "  that  this  gentleman  he-  come  into  Krook's 
property,  and  a  good  deal  of  Magpie  property 
there  was.  Vast  lots  of  ivasto  papw  among  ^e 
rest.    Loid  bless  you,  of  no  use  to  nobody !" 

The  cunning  of  Mr.  Bucket's  eye,  and  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  he  contrived,  without  -a 
look  or  a  word  against  which  his  watohful  audi- 
tor could  protest,  to  let  us  know  that  he  stated 
the  case  according  to  previous  agreement  between 
them,  and  could  say  much  more  of  Mr.  Smallweed 
if  he  thought  it  advisable,  deprived  us  of  any  mer- 
it'in  quite  understanding  him.  His  difficulty  was 
increased  by  Mr.  Smallweed's  b^ing  deaf  as  well 
as  suspicions,  and  watching  his  face  with  the 
closest  attention. 

"  Among- tiie  odd  heaps  of  old  papers,  this 
gentleman,  when  he  comes  into  the  property, 
naturally  begins  to  rummage,  don't  you  see?" 
said  Mr.  Bucket 

"  To  ^diich  ?  ^ay  thi^  again,"  cried  Mr.  Small- 
weed,  in  a  shrill,  sharp  voice. 

"  To  rummage,"  repeated  Mr  Bucket  "  Being 
a  prudent  man  and  accustomed  to  take  care  of 
your  own  afiairs,  you  begin  to  rummage  among 
the  papers  as  you  have  oome  into ;  dCn't  yon  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  cried  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Mr.t  Bucket,  conver- 
sationally, "  and  much  to  blame  you  would  be  if 
you  didn't.  And  so  you  chance  to  find,  yon 
know,"  Mr.  Bucket  went  on,  stooping  over  him 
with  an  air  of  cheerful  raillery  which  Mr.  Small, 
weed  by  no  means  reciprocated,  <^and  so  you 
chance  to  find,  you  know,  a  paper,  with  tl^  sig^ 
nature  of  Jamdyce  to  it    Don'#  yon  f  ** 
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"Mr.  Jtmdyce  oui't  9f  furor  ttiia  ttwt,  ycta 
understand,*'  obMnred  Mr.  Baoket,  to  hii  Mow 
▼inior.  "  4^  ^^  °o^  being  imder  clear  fo  you 
that  nobody's  a»going  to  be  wiopfed— -wliich 
most  be  a  great  relief  to  year  mind— we  may 
proceed  with  the  oersmony  of  ohsirittf  ymr  hxmie 


He  miboHed  the  door,  oaHed  in  tito  bearers, 
wished  us  good-morning— and  with  a  look  fiill 
of  meaning,  and  a  crook  of  hla  finger  at  parting, 
went  his  way. 

We  went  our  way  too,  which  was  to  Xinooln's 
Inn)  as  qniokly  as  possible.  Ifir.  Keogs  was  dis- 
engaged, and  WIS  found  him  at  hii  table  in  his 
dusty  )room,  with  thd  ineipiesstye-kwking  books, 
and  the  piles  of  papers.  Chairs  hAfing  been 
ptaoed  lor  us  by  Mr.  Qnppy,  Mr.  Kenge  expressed 
the  snrpriss  and  gratification  he  Hdt  at  the  un* 
usual:  si^t  of  Mr.  Jarhdyce  m  his  office.  He 
turned  oyer  his  double  eye-glass  as  he  spoke,  and 
was  more  Conveisation  Kenge  than  erer. 

"I  hope,*'  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "that  tiie  genial 
influence  of  Miss  Summerson,"  he-  bowed  to  me, 
"  may  hs^e  indneed  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  &e  bowed  to 
him,  "  to  forego  some  little  of  his  aaimoBity  to- 
ward a  Cause  and  toward  a  Court  Which  ai^^- 
shaU  I  say,  which  teks  their  place  in  the  sUtely 
Tista  of  the  pillars  of  our  profession  f" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  tiiink,"  returned  my  Guard* 
iant "  ^bat  Miss  Sununerson  has  seen  too  much  of 
the  efieots  of  the  court  and  the  ctase  to  eacert  Aiy 
influenne  in  their  layer.  Neyertheless,  they  are 
a  part  of  Uie  occasion  of  my  being  here.  Mr. 
Kenge,  beibre  I  lay  this  paper  onTyour  desk,  and 
haye  done  with  it,  let  me  tell  yon  how  it  hak 
come  into  my  hands." 

He  did  so  shortly  and  distinctly. 

"It  C0UI4  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kebgs,  "hate 
been  stated  more  plainly  and  to  the  purpose,  if 
it  had  been  a  Case  at  Law," 

"  Did  yon  eyer  know  SngUsh  law,  or  equity 
either,  plain  and  to  the  purpose?"  said  my 
Guardian. 

"  0  fie  rs4id  Mr.  Kenge.  At  first  he  had  not 
seemed  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  paper, 
but  when  he  saw  it  he  appeared  mom  interested, 
and  when  he  Ixad  opened,  and  re^  a  little  of  it 
through  his  eye-glass^  he  became  amaasd.  "  Mr. 
Jamdyce,"  he  said,  loekmg  oif  it,  "you  haye 
perused  this?" 

"  Not  1 1"  returned  my  Guardian. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,^'  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "it  ii  a 
will  of  later  date  than  sidy  in  the  suit.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  all  in  tho  Testator's  handwriting. 
It  is  duly  executed  and  attested.  And  even  if 
intended  to  be  canceled,  as  might  possibly  be 
supposed  to  be  denoted  by  these  marks  of  fire, 
it  is  net  canceled.  Here  it  is,  a  perfect  instru- 
ment!" 

"WeUl"  said  my  Guardian.  «<Whalbthat 
to  me?" 

"Mr.  Guppyl"  cried  Mr.  Kenge,  luiiing  his 
yoioe.— "I  beg  your  pardMi,  Mr.  Jsandyee." 

"Sir." 

"  Mr.  Vholes  of  Symond's  Inn.    My  eompli- 


menls.    Jamdyoe  and  Jarndyce.    Glad  to  speak 
with  him." 

Mr.  Guppy  disappeared. 

"You  ai^  me  What  is  this  to  you,  Mr.  Jam- 
dyoe. If  yon  had  perased  this  doenmeut,  you 
would  haye  seen  that  it  reduces  your  interest 
considerably,  still  leaylng  it  a  yery  handsome 
one,  still  leaying  it  a  yery  handsome  one,"  said 
Mr.  Kenge  wayfaig  his  hand  persuaslyely  and 
blandly.  "  Yon  would  fhrther  haye  seen  that  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Kichard  Carit^e,  and  of  Mies 
Ada  Clare,  now  Mrs.  Bichard  Cah^ne^  are  yery 
matertally  adyanced  by  it." 

"  Kenge,"  said  my  Guardian,  *^if  all  the  flour- 
ishing  wealth  that  the  suit  brou^t  hito  this 
yile  court  of  Chaaeeryoould  DaU  to  my  two  young 
cousins,  I  should  be  weli  contented.  But  do  you 
jask^ne  to  belieye  that  any  good  is  to  come  of 
Jamdyee  and  Jamdyoe  ?' ' 

"O  realty,  Mr.  Jarttdyce  I  Vnjvtmo^  phju- 
di6e.  My  d«ar  sir,  this  is  a  Yery  great  country, 
a  yery  great  coontrf.  Its  system  of  equity  is  a 
yery  great  system,  a  yery  gre^t  sjrstem,  really, 
really  I" 

My  GuatdlAik'  said  no  more,  and  M^.  Tholes 
arriyed.  He  was  modAstiy  inqMfessed  hf  Mr. 
Keng^V  ptbf^ssional  eminence. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vholesf  WUl  you  b* 
00  good  as  to  take  a  chair  here  by  me,  and  look 
oyer  this  paper." 

Mr.  Vhoies  did  ■■  he  waa  asked,  and  seemed 
to  luad  it  eyery  word.  He  waa  not  excited  by 
it,  but  he  was  not  excited  by  ahy  thing.  When 
ha  had  W^  exsndned  it,  he  retired  with  Mr. 
Kenge  into  a  window,  and  shading  his  mouth 
with  his  bladk  gloye,  spoke  to  him  at  some 
kng^.  I  was  not  surprised  to  observe  Mr.  Kenge 
inclined  to  dispute  what  he  said  before  he  had 
said  much,  for  I  know  that  no  two  people  eyer 
did  agree  about  any  thing  in  Jamdyee  and  Jam- 
dyoe. But  he  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  Mr. 
Kenge  too,  in  a  conyersation  that  sounded  as  if 
it  were  almost  composed  Qf^tiie  words,  "Beceiyero 
General,"  "  Aoeountant-General,"  "Report," 
"  Sstate,  and  Costs."  When  tiiey  had  finished, 
-ftey  came  back  to  Mr.  Kenge's  table,  snd  spoke 
aloud. 

"  Well  I  But  tMs  is'  a  ynry  remarkable  docu- 
ment, Mr.  Vholes?"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

Mr.  Vholes  said,  "  Veiy  much  so." 

"  And  a  yery  impcvtsnt  document,  Mr. 
Vholes  ?"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

Again  Mr;  Vholes  said,  **  Very  much  so." 

"And  as  you  say,  Mr.  Vholes,  when  the  cause 
is  in  the  paper  next  term,  this  document  *will  be 
an  tmeoepeoted  and  interesting  feature  in  i^"  said 
Mr.  Kenge,  looking  loftily  at  my  Guardian. 

Mr.  Vholes  was  gratifled,  as  a  smaller  practi- 
tioner striying  to  keep  respectable,  to  be  confirm- 
ed in  any  opinion  of  his  by  such  an  authority. 

"  And  when,"  asked  my  Guardian,  risix^  after, 
a  pause,  ddring  which  Mr.  Kenge  had  rattied  his 
money,  and  Mr.  Vholes,  had  picked  lus  pimples. 
"VThen  is  next  term?" 

"Next  term,  Mr.   Jamdyee,  wfll   be  next 
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month,"  B&id  Mr.  Kenge.  "  Of  jBourae  we  ahftll 
at  once  proceed  to  do  what  is  necessary  with  this 
document,  and  to  collect  the  neoesMkry  eridonce 
concerning  it;  and  of  course  you  will  reoeire  our 
usual  notification  of  the  cause  being  in  the 
paper." 

^^  To  whioh  I  shall  pay,  of  course,  my  usual 
attention." 

*' Still  bent,  my  dfar  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kengd, 
showing  us  throu^  the  outer  office  to  the  door, 
"  still  bent,  eren  with  your  enlarged  mind,  on 
echoing  &  popular  prejudice.  We  are  a  prosper- 
ous community,  Mr.  Jamdyoe,  »  very  prosperous 
community.  We  are  a  great  country,  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce,  we  are  a  very  great  country.  This  is  a 
great  system,'  Mr.  Jamdyee,  »nd  would  you  wish 
a  great  oountiy  to  have  a  little  system  ?  Now, 
really,  really  1" 

He  said  this  at  the  stair*head,  gently  moving 
his  right  hand  as  if  it  were  a  silver  trowel,  with 
which  to  spread  the  cement  of  his  lirords  on  the 
structure  of  the  sy>tem,  and  c<nisolidate'it  for  a 
thousand  ages. 

•i 
CHAPTER  LXm — Stssi.  Jmw  lmo«. 

Gkorok's  shooting-gallery  is  to  let,  and  the 
stock  is  sold  off,  and  George  himself  is  at  Ches** 
ney  Wold,  attending  on  Sir  Leioester  in  his  rides, 
and  riding  very  near  his  bridle-rein,  because  of 
the  uncertain  hand  with  which  he  guides  his 
horse.  But  not  to-day  is  George  so  occupied. 
He  is  journeying  to-day  into  the  iron  country 
farther  north,  to  look  about  him. 

As  he  comes  into  the  iron  country  farther 
north,  such  green  woods  as  those  of  Chesney 
Wold  are  left  behind;  and  coalpits  and  ashes, 
high  chimnejrs  and  red  bricks,  blighted  verdure, 
scorching  fires,  and  a  heavy  never-lightening 
cloud  of  smoke,  become  the  features  of  tiie  soen< 
ery.  Among  such  ol^ects  rides  the  trooper, 
looking  about  him,  and  always  looking  £»r  some- 
thing he  has  come  to  find. 

At  last  on  the  black  canal  bridge  of  a  busy 
town,  with  a  clang  of  iron  in  it,  and  mere  fires 
and  more  smoke  than  he  has  seen  yet,  the  troop- 
er, swart  with  the  dust  of  the  coal  ix>ada,  checks 
his  horse,  and  asks  a  workman  does  he  know  the 
lyune  of  Bouncewell  thereabouts  ? 

**Why,  nuhster,"  quoth  the  workman,  ''do  I 
know  my  own  name  ?" 

**  *Tis  so  well  known  here,  is  it,  comrade  ?" 
asks  the  trooper. 

"EounoeweU's?    Ah  J  you're  right" 

^'And  where  might  it  be  now?"  asks  the 
trooper,  with  a  glance  before  him.  < 

''The  bank,  the  factory,  or  the  house?"  the 
workmsn  wants  to  know. 

"Hum!  &ouncewell's  is  so  great  apparently, 
mutters  the  trooper,  stroking  his  chin,  "  that  I 
have  as  good  as  half  a  mind  to  go  baok  again. 
Why,  I  don't  know  which  I  want.  Should  I 
find  Mr.  Eouncewell  at  the  faotory,  do  you, 
think?" 

"  *Tain't  easy  to  say  where  you'd  find  him ; 
you  mii^t  at  this  time  of  the  day-— you  might 


find  eitbsr  him  or  hie  sea  there,  if  he's  in  town ; 
but  his  oontraets  t»ke  him  away." 

And  whioh  is  the  factory?  Why,  be  sew 
those  chimneys— the  tallest  ones  1  Yes,  he  seas 
thtwh  Weill  let  him  keep  his  eye  on  those 
chimneys,  going  on  as  straight  as  ever  he  ean, 
and  presently  he'll  see  'em  down  a  turning  oa 
the  left,  shut  in  by  a  great  brick  wall  wiutA. 
forms  one  side  of  ihe  street.  That's  Koonoe- 
well's. 

The  trooper  thanks  his  informant,  and  rides 
slowly  on,  looking  about  him.  He  does  not  tmn 
back,  but  pots.up  his  home  (and  is  much  dispos- 
ed to  groom  him  too)  at  a  pnblie-hoiise  where 
some  of  Eounoewell's  hands  are  dining,  as  the 
hostler  tells  him.  Some  of  Aounoewell's  hands 
have  just  knocked  ofif  for  dinner-time,  and  seem 
to  be  invading  the  whole  town.  They  are  Yety 
sinewy  and'  strong  are  Bouncewell's  haads^'-A 
little  sooty  too. 

.  He  comes  to  a  gateway  in  the  brick  wall,  loeks 
ini  and  sees  a  great  perplexity  of  iron  lyin^ 
about,  in  every  stage,  and  in  a  vast  variety  of 
shapes ;  in  bars,  in  wedges,  in  sheets ;  in  tsnks, 
in  boilers,  in  axles,  in  wheels,  in  eegs,  in  cxanksy 
in  rails,  twisted  and  wrenched  into  eooentrie  aad 
perverse  forms,  as  separate  parts  of  maehineKx; 
mountains  of  it  brokenpup^  and  rusty  in  its  age ; 
distant  fumaoes,  of-^it  glowing  and  bubbling  in  its 
youth;  bright  fireworks  of  it  showering  abovt 
under  the  blows  of  the  steam  hanuner ;  red-hoi 
iron,  white-hot  iron,  coal-black  iron;  an  isea 
taste,  an  iron  smell,  and  a  Babel  of  iron  soonds, 

"  This  is  a  place  to  make  a  man's  head  ache, 
too!". says  the  trooper,  looking  about  him  for  m 
counting-house.  "  Who  comes  here?  Tlus  is 
very  likb  me  before  I  was  set  up.  This  ough^  to 
be  my  nephew,  if  likenesses  run  in  families. 
Your  servant,  sir." 

"  Yours,  sir.    Are  you  looking  for  any  one?'* 

"  Exouae  mo.  Young  Mr.  Bionnoewell,  1  be- 
Ueve  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  was  looking  for  your  lather,  sir.  I  wished 
to  have  a  wor4  with  him." 

The  young  man  telling  him  he  is  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  time,  for  his  father  is  there,  leads 
the  way  to  the  .office  where  he  is  to  be  found. 
"  Very  like  me  before  I  was  set  up— devilish  like 
me  1"  thinks  the  trooper,  as  he  follows.  They 
come  to  a  building  in  the  yard  with  an  office  on 
an  upper  fioor.  At  sight  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
office  Mr.  George  tuma  very  red. 

"  What  name  shall  I  say  to  my  father  ?"  asks 
the  young  man. 

George,  full  of  the  idea  of  iron,  in  desperation, 
answers  "Steel,"  and  is  so  presented.  He  is 
left  akme  witl^  the  gentleman  in  the  office,  who 
sits  at  a  table  with  aooount-books  before  him  and 
some  sheets  of  psper,  blotted  with  hosts  of  fig- 
ures and  drawings,  of  cunning  shapes.  It  is  a 
bare  office,  with  bare  windows,  looking  on  the 
iron  view  below.  Tumbled  togeUier  on  the  table 
are  some  pieces  of  iron,  purposely  broken,  to  be 
tested  at  various  periods  of  their  service  in  vari- 
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ocM  o»pftoitie0.  Thareii  iron-dost  on  every  tiunf, 
and  the  nnoke  is  seen  through  tiie  windows  roll* 
ing  hesTiljr  ont  of  the  tall  chimneyt  to  mingle 
with  the  smoke  from  a  yaporoas  Babylon  of 
other  chimnejrs. 

"  I '  am  at  yoor  service,  Kr.  Steel,"  sayt  the 
'gentleman,  when  his  visitGr  has  taken  a  rastgr 
chair. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bionnoewell,"  George  replies,  lean* 
ing  forward,  with  his  left  arm  on  his  knee,  and.' 
his  hat  in  his  hand ;  and  very  chary  of  meeting 
liis  brother's  eye  f  "  I  am  not  without  mj  expec- 
tations that  in  thp  present  Tisit  I  may  prove  to 
be  more  free  than  welcome.  I  have  served  as  a 
dragoon  in  my  day ;  and  ■  comrade  of  mine  that 
I  was  once  rather  partial  to,  was,  if  d  don't  de- 
ceive myself^  a  brother  of  yonrs.  I  beliere  yon 
had  a  brother  who  gave  his  family  some  trouble, 
and  ran  away,  and  never  did  any  gt>od  bat  in 
keeping  away  f 

'^  Are  yon  sore,"  returns  the  ironmaster,  in  an 
altered  voice,  *^that  your  name  is  Steel  ?" 

The  trooper  falters,  and  looks  at  him.  His 
brother  starts  up,  calls  him  by  his  name,^  and 
grasps  him  by  both  hands. 

^*  Tou  are  too  quick  for  me !"  crieft  the  trooper, 
viith  the  tears  spriugmg  ont  of  his  eyes.  *^How 
do  you  do,  my  dear  old  fe^ow.  I  never  could 
have  thought  you  would  have  been  half  so  glad 
to  see  me  as  all  this.  How  do  ypu  do,  my  dear 
old  fellow,  how  do  you  do !" 

They  shake  hands  and  embrace  each  other 
over  and  over  again,  the  trooper  still  coupling  his 
"How  do  yeu  do,  dear  old  fellow I»>  with  his 
ph)testation  that  he  never  thought  his  brother 
would  have  been  half  so  glad  to  see  him  as  aK 
this  r 

"  So  far  from  it,"  he  declares,  at  the  end  of  a 
lull  account  of  what  has  preceded  his  arrival 
there,  "  I  had  very  little  idea  of  making  myself 
known.  I  thought  if  you  took  by  any  means, 
forgivingly  to  my  name,  I  might  gradually  get 
myself  up  to  the  point  of  writing  a  letter.  But 
I  cduld  not  have  been  surprised,  brother,  if  yon 
had  considered  it  anything  but  welcome  news  to 
hear  of  me." 

"  We  will  show  you  at  home  what  kind  of 
news  we  think  it,  George,"  returns  his  brother. 
"  This  is  a  great  day  at  home,  and  you  could 
not  have  arrived,  you  bronzed  old  soldier,  on  a 
better.  I  made  an  agreement  with  my  son  Wall 
fo-day,  that  on  this  day  twelremonth  he  shall 
marry  as  pretty  and  as  good  a  girl  as  you  have 
seen  in  your  trarels.  She  goes  to  Germany  to- 
morrow with  one  of  your  nieces  for  a  little  polish- 
ing up  in  her  education.  We  make  a  feast  of  the 
event,  and  you  vrill  be  made  the  hero  of  it." 

Mr.  George  is  so  entirely  overcome  at  first  by 
this  prospect,  that  he  Resists  the  proposed  honor 
with  great  earnestness.  Being  overborne,  how- 
ever, by  his  brother  and  his' nephew— concerning 
whom  he  renews  his  protestations  that  he  never 
could  have  thought  they  would  have  been  half 
so  glad  to  see  him— he  is  taken  home  to  an  ele- 
gant house,  in  all  the  airangementi  of  which 


tiiere  is  to  be  observed  a  ^deasant  miittare  of  the 
original  simple  habits  of  the  father  and -mother, 
vrith  ouoh  as  are  suited  to  their  altered  station 
and  tfasL  higher  fortunes  of  their  children.  '  Here, 
Mr.  George  is  much  dismayed  by  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  his  nieces  that  are,  and  by 
the  beauty  •  of  B>o8a  his  niece  that  is  to  be,  and 
by  the  a^tionate  salutations  of  these  young 
ladies,  irhich  he  receives  in  a  sort  of  dream.  He 
is  sorely  taken  aback  too  by  the  dutiful  behavior 
of  his  nephew,  and  has  a  woeful  consciousness 
npon  him  of  beiug  a  scapegrace.  However,  there 
is  a  great  rejoicing,  and  a  very  hearty  company, 
and  infinite  eigoyment,  and  Mr.  George  xsomes 
blnfi"  and  martial  through  it  all,  and  his  pledge 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  and  give  away  the 
bride,  is  received  with  universal  &vor.  A  whirl- 
ing head  has  Mr.  George  that  night  when  he  lies 
down  in  the  state  bed  ofhis  brother's  house,  to 
think  of  all  these  things  and  to  see  the  images 
of  his  nieces  (awful  all  the  evening  in  their  float- 
ing muslins),  walking,  after  the  German  manner, 
Orer  his  eounterpane* 

The  brothers  are  closeted  next  morning  in  the 
iron-master^s  room^  where'  the  elder  is  proceed- 
ing in  his  clear,  sensible  way  to  show  how  he 
thinkit  he  may  best  dispose  of  George  in  his  busi- 
ness, when  George  squeeses  his  hand  and  stops 
him. 

"  Brother,  I  thank  yon  a  million  times  for  your 
more  than  brotherly  vreloome,  and  a  million  times 
more  to  that  for  your  more  than  brotherly  inten- 
tions. But  my  plans,  such  as  they  sM,  are  made. 
Before  I  say  a  woi^  as  to  them^  I  wish  to  consult 
yon  upon  one  fSamily  point  How,"  says  the 
trooper,  fdding  his  arms,  and  lookhig  with  in- 
domitable  firmness  at  his  brother  \  "  how  iu  nly 
mother  to  be  get  to  seraftch  me  t" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you, 
George,"  replies  the  ironmaster. 

*'  i  say,  brother,  how  is  my  mother  to  be  |et 
to  scratch  me  ?  She  must  be  got  to  do  it,*some- 
how." 

"Scratch  you  out  of  her  will,  I  think  you 
mean?" 

"  Of  course  I  do. '  In  short,"  says  the  trooper, 
folding  his  arms  more  resolutely  yet,  "I  mean — 
to  scratch  me?" 

"My  dear  George,"  returns  his  brother.  "Is 
it  so  indispensable  that  you  should  undergo  that 
process  ?" 

"Quite  absolutely!  I  couldn't  be  guflty  of 
the  manners  of  coming  back  vrithont  iU'  I 
should  never  be  safe  not  to  be  off  again.  I  haye 
not  sneaked  home  to  rob  your  children,  if  not 
yourself^  brother,  of  your  rights.  I,  who  forfeited 
mine  long  ago !  If  I  am  to  remain  and  hold  up 
my  head,  I  must  be  scratched.  Come  I  Tou  are 
a  man  of  celebrated  penetration  and  intelligence, 
and  you  can  tell  me  how  it's  to  be  brought 
about." 

"  I  can  tell  yott,  George,"  replies  the  ironmas- 
ter, deliberately,  "how  it  is  not  to  bo  brought 
about,  which  I  hope  will  answer  the  purpose  as 
welL    hock  ftt  yom  motlwr,  think  of  h«r,  reoall 
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hsT  emotion  wham  aha  leoeiTadl  yoa.  Do  you  \m~ 
Ueve  thora  it  »  oonaidentioa  in  the  worid  that 
wooki  indQce  her  to  take  euoh  a  Itep  against  her 
favorite  eon?  Do  yon  ji>eUeTe  there  js  any  eheooe 
of  her  oonient)  to  balance  against  the  outrage  it 
wonid  he  to  her  (loving  dear  old  body  1)  to  |neo- 
poie  it  ?  If  jTou  do,  you  are  vrong.  No,  Geo^  1 
You  muet  make  up  your  mind  to  leipam  im- 
soratohed.  I  think^* — there  is  an  amnsed  smile 
on  the  ironmaster's  faoe,  as  he  tratohes  ius 
biothsr,  who  is  pondering,  deeply  diMppointed 
— **  I  think  you  may  manage  almoat  s«  weU  as 
if  the  thing  were  don«,  though.'*    - 

"flow,  hrothi»?" 

"Being  bent  upon  it,  you  can  dispofe  by  wiU 
of  any  thing  you  hare  the  misfortune  to  inherit, 
in  any  way  you  like,  you  know." 

"That's  true  I"  says  the  trooper,  pondering 
again.  Then  he  wis^nlly  asks,  with  his  hand 
on  liis  brother's,  "Would  you  mind  mep^ning- 
thai,  brother,  to  your  wife  and  fsmily  ?'' 

"NotataU." 

, "  Thank  you.  Yon  wouldn't  ebject  to  say, 
perhape,  that  although  an  uneducated  Tagabond 
I  am  a  yagabend  of  the  hamm-soyum  order,  and 
not  of  the  mean  sort?" 

The  inmmaater,  repressing  his  amused  suMles, 
assents. 

"Thsnkyou.  Thank  you.  It's  a  oonsiderahle 
weight  off  my  mind,"  says  the  tmoper,  with  a 
hears  of  his  chest  as  he  unfolds  his  arms,  and 
puts  a  hand  on  each  leg:  "  though  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  bcini^  soraAohed,  too  T' 

The  brolhecs  are  very  like  eaoh  other,  sitting 
face  to  face;  but  a  certain  masrive  simplicity 
and  abseaoe  of  usage  in  the  way  of  the  world,  is 
all  on  the  trooper's  side. 

"  Well,"  he  proceeds,  throwing  off  hii^Misap* 
pointmeot,  "next  ^d  last,  those  plans  of  piine. 
You  haye  been  so  brotherly  as  to  propose  to  me 
to  foil  in  here,imd  take  my  plaoe  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  perpemanoe  and  sense.  I  thank 
you  heartily.  It's  more  than  brotherly,  as  I  said 
-before,  and  I  tiiaBk  you  heartily  for  it,"  shaking 
him  a  long^  time  by  the  hand.  "  But  the  truth 
is,  brother,  I  am  a— I  am  %  kind  of  a  Weed,  and 
ii's  too  late  to  jdant  me  in  a  regular  garden." 

**  My  dear  George,"  returns  the  elder,  concen- 
trating his  stfong  steady  brow  upon  him,  and 
smiling  eonidently :  "  IcKaye  that  to  me,  and  let 
me  try." 

Geor^B  shakes  his  head.  "You  ceuld  do  it,  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  if  any  body  could ;  but  it's 
not  to  be  done.  Not  to  be  done,  sir  I  Whereas 
it  so  falls  out,  on  the  other,  hand,  that  I  am  able 
to  be  of  some  trifle  of  use  to  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock  since  his  illness  brought  on  by  family  sor- 
rows—and that  he  would  rather  have  that  help 
from  our  mother's  sen  than  from  any  body  else." 

"Well,  my  dear  George,"  returns  the  other, 
with  a  very  slight  shade  upon  his  open  face,  if 
you  prefei  to  serve  in  Sir  Leioester  Dedlock's 
household  br%ade— " 

"  There  it  is,  brother  1"  cries  the  trooper,  cbeok- 
<af  him,  irith  his  h#od  upon  hif  (mee  again : 


it  isi  Ton  dcm't  take  kindly  to 
I  don't  Blind  it  -  You  are  not  used  to 
being  officered.  I  am  sure  every  thing  about  you 
is  in  perfoct  order  and  discipline;  every  thing 
about  rae  requires  to  be  kept  so.  We  are  not 
sqcustomed  to  car^  things  with  the  same  hand, 
or  to  urork  at  'em  from  the  same  point  I  don't 
say  much  about  my  garrison  mannen,  becanae  I 
found  myself  pretty  well  at  my  ease  last  ni^it, 
and  they  wouldn't  be  noticed  here,  I  dare  aay, 
onoe  and  away.  But  I  shall  get  gn  beet  at  Ches- 
ney  Wold— where  thero'a  more  room  for  a  Wold 
than  .there  is  here-«and  the  dear  old  lady  will  be 
made  happy  besides.  Therefore  I  accept  of  Sir 
JLeioester  Dedlock's  proposals.  When  I  come 
over  next  year  to  give  away  the  bride,  or  when- 
ever I  oome,  I  shall  have  the  sense  to  keep  the 
household  brigade  in  amhusoade,  and  not  t9 
mancBuvro  it  on  your  ground.  I  thank  you 
heartily  again,  aud  am  proud  to  think  of  the 
Rouneewells  as  they'll  be  founded  by  you." 

"  You  know  yourself^  Geocge,"  says  the  elder 
brother,  xetmrning  the  grqi  of  hiB  hand,  "  and 
perhaps  you  knoir  me  better  than  I  know  mj* 
self.  Take  your  way.  So  that  we  don't  quite 
lose  one  another  again,  take  your  own  way." 

"Nofoarofthat!"  retains Uie trooper.  "Now, 
before  I  turn  my  horse's  head  home'ards,  brother, 
I  will  ask  you--if  you'll  be  so  good — ^to  look  over 
a  letter  for  me.  I  brought  it  with  me  to  send 
from  these  parts,  as  Chesney  Wold  might  be  % 
painful  name  to  the  person  it's  written  to.  I  am 
not  mlich  accustomed  to  oorrespondenoe  myself^ 
and  I  am  particular  respecting  this  present  letter, 
because  I  want  it  to  be  bdh  straightforward  and 
delicate." 

Herewith  he  hands  a  letter,  dooely  written  in 
somenrh;at  pale  ink,  but  in  a  neat  jround  hand,  to 
the  ironmaster,  who  read  as  follows : 

"  Miss  Esnuut  ^uioamson — A.  oommnnira- 
tion  having  been  made  to  me  by  Inspector  Bucket 
of  a  letter  to  yourself  being  found  among  the 
papers  of  a  certain  person,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
make  known  to  you  that  it  was  but  a  few  lines 
of  instruction  from  abroad,  when,  where^  and  how 
to  deliver  an  incloeed  letter  to  a  young  and  bean- 
tiful  lady  then  unmarried  in  £n|^and.  I  duly 
obeerved  the  same. 

"  I  fiirther  take  the  liberty  to  make  known  to 
you  that  it  was  |[ot  from  me  as  a  proof  of  hand* 
writing  only,  and  that  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
given  it  up,  as  appearing  to  be  the  most  harmless 
in  my  possession,  without.being  shot  through  the 
heart 

"I  further  take  the  Uherty  to  mention  that  if 
I  could  have  supposed  a  certain  fmfortnnate  gen* 
tleman  to  have  been  in  existence,  I  never  oould 
and  never  would  have  rested  until  I  iiad  discov* 
eied  his  retreat,  and  shared  my  last  farthing  with 
him,  as  my  du^  and  my  inolination  would  have 
equally  been.  But  he  was  (oiScially)  reported 
drowned,  and  assuredly  went  over  the  side  of  a 
transport-ship  at  night  in  an  Irish  harbor,  within 
a  fow  hours  of  her  arrival  itota  tb»  West  Indie% 
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m  I  1»T6  mjnelf  Wvd  botk  frmm 

nifla  on  boMd,  and  kiMm  to  ]ii¥»b«Mi  (offioUUy) 

oonfirm^. 

"^  I  ^irttiM  tite  the  IttMftjr  to'8tii*a  iWt  iumy 
iMimble  qoAUAy:,  «ae  «f  thft  nuk  aad  file,  i  Mb, 
«Bd  ili«U  ever  eoatiaMia  be  yter  tkocooffa^  <l»- 
voted  eenrMit,  wd  that  I  eileem  Ubib  ^uelitiae  7e«i 
poeeeen  Abore  all  otkefs,  fiu  b^ood  the  littite  ofl 
the  pteecnt  (tH>e»nh     |  kaire  the  he&or  io  be, 

«*  A  UtUe  imumXj''  obeanrai  ibe  elder  brotker, 
tefokUng  h  with  »  pnnled  feoe. 

'*  Bui  netidDg  ih»t  ndghi  noi  beant  to  «  pat- 
tem.yeunglsdjr?"  Mkt  4he  yeviig*. 

"Nothing  at  «U/' 

Therefore  it  ii  m^Im^  aad  deposited  lor  poatiag 
eaioiig  their  omieoiMepondeiioe  of  ti|e  day.  This 
done,  Mr.  Geovge  tahea  a  hearty  fMovreU  of  the 
iunily  p«rtjF  ^  and  pvqparea  to  laddle  aad  ttount. 
^3B  brother,  howerer,  ■owillinf  to  pari  with  him 
■o  toon,  propooea  ^  fide  wtth  him  in  aiigbt  open 
«arriafe  to  the  plaoa  wbele  be  wili  baAt-for  the 
night,  aad  there  lemain  with  hiii  witii  memiog^ 
«  aerrant  riding  for  10  nmeh  oC  the JensMj  on  the 
thoiongh-bced  old  gray  from  Chwiiy  Woid.  The 
ofibr  beiog  gladly  aoo^ted,  ia  followed  b|r  a  pl( 
ant  ride,  a  pleaaant  dinner,  and  a  pleasant  break* 
iatt,  ali  in  brotherly  oemmnnion.  Then  they 
<nce  more  shake  tnnds  long  and  heaitUy,  aad 
part;  the  'ironmaster  taming  his'  fooo  to  the 
amoke  and  fires,  and  the  trooqpar  to  the  green 
oonntry.  £arly  in  the  afternoon. the  subdned 
aoond  oC  his  heswy  militny  trot  is  heard  on  the 
turf  in  the  aTenne  as  he  rides  on  with  imaginary 
olank  and  jingle  of  aeeontiements  nnder  tlie  old 
aim  trees. 

a 
CJJAfTSB,  LXIV.-^enua'e  Nabsativs. 


Soon  aftfsr  I  had  had  that  oonversation  with 
my  Guardian,  he  pat  a  sealed  psper  in  my  hand 
one  morning,  and  said,  "  This  is  fos  next  month, 
my  dear."    I  found  in  it  two  him<ired  pounds. 

I  now  began  very  quietly  to  make  sudh  prepar* 
ations  as  I  thought  Wiere  neoenu/*  Eegulating 
my  purohaaes  by  vo^  Guardian's  taste,  wliioh  I 
kiMW  Teiy  well  of  oousse,  I  arranged  my  ward- 
robe to  please  him,  and  hoped  I  should  be  highly 
anocessfuL  I  did  it  all  so  quietly,  beoanse  I  was 
not  quite  free  from  my  old  apprehensions  that  Ada 
ifoold  be  rather  sorry,  and  beoanse  my  Goafdian 
was  so  quiet  himself.  I  had  no  doubt  that  nnder 
all  the  circumstanoea  we  should  be  married  in  the 
most  private  and  aimple  manner.  Perhaps 
should  only  have  to  say  to  Ada, "  Would  you  like 
to  oome  and  see  me  married  to-i^M)irow,  my  pet?*' 
Perhaps  our  wedding  might  even  be  as  unpre- 
tendixig  as  her  own,  and  I  might  not  find  it  ne- 
osssary  to  say  any  thing  about  it  until  it  was 
over.  I  thought  that  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  would 
like  this  best.  .  , 

The  only  exception  I  made  was  Mrs.  Wood- 
oonrt  I  told  hei  that  I  was  going  to  be  married 
to  my  Guardian,  and  that  we  had  been  engaged 
aome  time. ,  She  highly  approved*,    She  could 


nsnrar  do  enough  for  me,  aad  was  remarkably 
•olleaed  now  4n'conpariaan  wiUi  what  aha  had 
been  when  we  first  knew  her.  There  wab  no 
trouble  ahe  would  not  have  taken  to  have  been 
of  use  to  me ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  only 
aUowed  her  to  take  as  little  as  gitetified  her  khid. 
ness  without  tasking  i^ 

Of  oourse  this  was  not  a  tima  to  negleet  my 
Guardian ;  aad  of  oonne  it  was  not  a  time  for 
neglecting  my  darling.  So  I  had  plenty  <^  oocu^ 
pation— which  I  was  glad  of-^-and  as  toGharley, 
she -was  ahaolvtely  not  to  be  seen  for  needlework. 
To  snrTomd  herself  with,  great  heaps  of  it-^baa» 
kats  foil  and  tables  friilr-Hmd  do  a  httle,  and  stand 
a  i^eat  deal  of  thne  in  staring  with  her  rownd 
oyes  at  what  there  was  to  do,  and  persuade  hs^ 
aelf  that  she  w«s  going  to  do  it— were  Charley's 
great  dignities  and  deli|^ta. 

Meanwhile,  I  muat  si^,  I  ^oiild  not  agree  with 
myGuardianon  theaulo^tofthew&U,andIh*d 
some  deceiving  hopes  of  Jamdyoe  and  Jamdyna^ 
Whieh  of  us  was  light  wiU  soon  appear,  btrt  I 
oertahUy  did enooivage  expectations.  In&nhard 
the  disooveqr  gave  oooaskm  far  a  bnrst  of  buiiimss 
and  agitation  that  bnoyed  him  ttp  for  a  iittle  tiaM) 
but  he  had  lost  the  elastksity  even  of  hope  now^ 
and  seemed  to  me  to  retain  only  its  foverish  aoB* 
ieties.  Prom  something  my  Guardian  sakl  oni 
dty  when  we  ^pare  talking  about  this,  I  nnder^ 
stood  that  my  masriage  would  not  take  plaoa 
until  after  the  term-time  we  had  been  told  to  look 
forward  to ;  and  I  thought  the  more  for  tSmi,  how 
r^oioed  I  should  be  if  I  could  be  married  when 
Eiofaard  and  Ada  were  a  little  nnffs  prQiq>ero«s. 

The  term  was  very  near  indeed  when  my 
Guardian  was»oalled  out  of  toum,  ftnd  went  4own 
into  Torkahire  on  Mr.  Woodoowt's  basiness. '  He 
had  told  me  beforehand  that'his  puiaenoe  them 
wouU  be  neoessaQT.  I  had  juat  oome  in  one 
night  from  my  dear  girl's,  and  was  skttng  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  new  clothes,  looUtag  at  them  aU 
around  me,  and  thinking^  When  a  letter  from  my 
Guardian  was  brombt  to  me.  It  asked  me  to 
join  him  in  the  oountiy,  and  mentioned  by  what 
■tags  eoaoh  my  place  wvs  taken,  and  at  what 
time  in  the  mqrning  I  shonU  have  to  leave  tows. 
It  added  in  a  postscriift  that  I  should  not  bemai^ 
hours  from  Ada. 

I  expacte4  fow  things  hiaB  than  a  jonmof  «t 
that  time,  but  I  was  raady  for  it  in  half  an  hour, 
and  est  off  aa  appointed  early  aeoct  mornings  I 
trembled  aU  day,  wondered  all  di^  what  1  oenid 
be  waitted  for  at  such  aidistsl>oa|  howl  thooghft 
it  might  be  for  this  purpose^  and  ntfw  I  thought 
it  might  be  for  that  p«rpoae(  bnt  I  was  nsrM^ 
never,  never  near  the  truth. 

It  was  night  when  I  eama  to  my  journey's  end, 
and  found  my  Guardian  waiting  for  ma.  This 
was  one  great  reliei;  for  toward  eveniig  I  had 
begun  to  fear  (the  mors  so  as  his  letter  waa  fc 
very  short  one)  that  he  jnight  be  ill.  HoWevet^ 
there  he  was,  as  well  as  it  was  pesiible  to  bO, 
and  when  I  saw  bis  genial  foes  again  at  its 
brigbtest  and  beat,  I  said  to  mysali;  ha  has  been 
doing  soma  othst  peat  kjndnasa     Mot  thift  it 
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rmjuired  muok  penetntion  to  say  that,  boMiiM  I 
knew  that  his  being  there  at  aU  was  an  act  of 
kindness  in  itself. 

Supper  was  ready  at  the  hotel,  and  when  we 
were  alone  at  table  he  said  : 

**  Full  of  curiosity,  no  doubt,  Uttle  woman,  to 
know  why  I  have  brought  you  here?" 

"Well, Guardian,''  said  I,  ''without  thinking 
myself  a  Fatima  or  you  a  -Blne-B^ard,  I  am  a 
little  curious  about  it." 

'*  Then  to  secure  your  night's  rest,  my  lore," 
he  returned,  gayly,  "  I  wonH  wait  until  to-mor- 
row to  tell  you.  I  have  yery  much  wished  to  ex- 
press to  Woodoourt,  somehow,  my  sense  of  his 
humanity  to  poor  unfortunate  Jo,  his  inestimable 
serrices  to  my  young  consms,  and  his  value  to 
usaU.  When  it  was  decided  that  he  should  seU 
tie  here,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  might  ask 
his  aooeptance  of  some  unpretending  and  suitable 
little  place  to  lay  his  own  head  in.  I  therefore 
caused  such  aplaoe  to  be  looked  out  for,  and  such 
a  plaoe  was  found  on  very  easy  terms,  and  I  have 
been  touching  it  up  for  him  und  makJhg  it  habit> 
i^ble.  However,  when  I  waited  over  it  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  ready, 
I  found  that  I  was  not  housekeeper  enough  to 
know  whether  things  were  all  as  they  ought  to 
be.  So  I  sent  off  for  the  best  littie  housekeeper 
that  could  possibly  be  got  to  come  and  give  me 
her  advice  and  opinion.  And  here  she  is,"  said 
my  Guardian,  «"  laughing  and  eryhig  both  to- 
gether!" 

Because  he  was  so  dear,  so  good,  so  admirable, 
I  tried  to  tell  him  what  I  thou|^t  of  him,  but  I 
eonld  not  articulate  a  word 

<'  Tut,  tut  1"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Ton  make 
too  much  of  it,  little  woman.  Why,  how  you  sob  I 
Dame  Duiden,  how  you  sobl" 

'*  It  is  with  exquisite  pleasure,  my  Guardian — 
with  a  heart  foil  of  thanks." 

«*  Well,  well,"  said  he.  '« I  am  delighted  that 
you  approve.  I  thought  you  would.  I  meant  it 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  Uttie  mistress  of 
Bleak  House." 

I  kissed  him  and  dried  my  eyes.  *^I  know 
aowl"  said  I.  "I  have  seen  this  in  your  face 
ahmgwhile."      ' 

**Noj  have  you  really,  my  dear?"  said  he. 
**  What  a  Dame  Burden  it  is  to  read  a  fooe  1" 

He  was  so  quaint  and  oheerftU  that  I  could  not 
long  be  otherwise,  and  was  almost  ashamed  of 
having  beea  otherwise  at  all.  When  I  went  to 
bed,  I  cried,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  cried ; 
bat  I  hope  it  was  with  pleasure,  though  I  am  not 
q«te  satisfied  it  was  With  pleasure.  I  repeated 
every  word  of  the  letter  twioe  over. 

A  most  beautiful  summer  morning  succeeded, 
and  after  liieakfast  we  went  out  arm-in-arm,  to 
see  the  house  of  which  I  was  to  give  my  mighty 
housekeeping  opinion.  We  entered  a  flower-gar- 
den by  a  gate  ih  a  side-wall,  of  which  he  had  the 
key;  and  the  first  thing  I  saw,  was  that  the  beds 
and  flowers  were  all  laid  out  ikscording  to  the 
aianner  of  my  beds  and  flowers  at  home. 

**Tou  see,  my  dear,"  obstrved  my  Guardian, 


HaodlBg  still,  with  a  delighted  fiMe,  to  watch  my 
looks,  "knowing  ihme  ooold  be  no  better  plan,  I 
borrowed  yours." 

We  went'on  by  a  prvtty  litlle  ofdMvdf  wlnre 
the  cherries  were  nestling  among  the  green  le«.v»esi, 
and  the-shadowB  of  the  appls-trees  were  sporting 
on  the  grass,  to  the  house  itself— a  cottage,  qtots 
a  rustic  cottage  of  dolTs  rooms,  but  such  a  krv«* 
ly  place,  so  tranquil  and  so  beautiftil,  witii  siu^  % 
rich  and  smiling  country  spread  around  it ;  with 
water  sparkling  away  inta  the  distance,  hae  all 
overhung  with  sununer-growth,  there  turning  » 
hnmming-mill ;  at  its  nearest  point  glancing 
thropgh  a  meadow  by  the  che)sriii]  town,  where 
cricket-playfrf  were  assembling  in  bright  groups^ 
and  a  flag  was  flying  from  a  white  tent  tiiat  rip- 
pled in  the  sweet  west  wind.  And  still,  as  ww 
went  through  the  pret^  rooms,  out  at  the  litll* 
rustic  verandah  doors,  and  underneath  tiie  tiny 
wooden  colonnades,  garlanded  with  woodbinet, 
jasmine,  and  honeysuckle^  I  saw.  In  the  paper- 
ing on  the  walls,'  in  the  eolon  of  the  fomitnre^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  pretty  objeots,  mj 
UtUe  tastes  and  fancies,  ray  little  methods  asd 
inventions  which  they  used  to  laugh  at  while 
they  praised  them,  my  odd  things  every  where. 

I  could  not  toy  enou^  in  admiration  of  wl^t 
wai  aU  ao  beaotilnl,*  but  one  secret  doubt  aroae 
hi  my  mind,  as'I  saw  this;  I  thought,  0  would 
he  be  the  haj^er  for  it^  Would  it  not  haw 
been  better  for  his  peace  that  I  should  not  have 
been  so  brought  before  him  ?  Because,  although 
I  was  not  what  he  thought  me,  still  he  loved  me 
very  dearly,  and  it  might  remind  him  moumfblly 
of  what  he  believed  he  had  loet  I  did  not  wiih 
him  to  forget  me— perhaps  he  might  not  have 
done  so,  even  without  these  aids  to  his  memcrj 
—but  my  way  was  eanfer  than  his,  and  I  could 
have  reconciled  myself  to  that,  so  that  he  had 
been  the  happier  for  it. 

**  And  how,  little  woman,"  said  my  Guardian, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  so  proud  and  joyful  as 
in  showing  me  these  tilings,  and  watchhig  my' 
appreciation  df  them,  "now,  last  of  all,  for  the 
name  of  this  house." 

"  What  is  it  called,  dear  Guardian?*' 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  come  and  see." 

He  took  me  to  the  porch,  which  he  had  hiflieri- 
to  avoided,  and  said,  pausing,  before  he  went 
out: 

"My  dear  child,  don't  you  guess  the  name?" 

•*No!"saidI. 

We  went  out  of  the  porch,  and  he  showed  me 
written  over  it-^-BLXAX  Housx. 

He  led  me  to  a  seat  among  the  leaves  close 
by,  abd  sitting  down  beside  me,  and  taking  my 
hand  in  his,  spoke  to  me  thus : 

**My  darling  girl,  in  what  there  has  been  be- 
tween us,  I  hav«,  I  hope,  been  really  solicitous  for 
your  happiness.  When  I  wrote  you  the  letter 
to  which  you  brought  the  answer,"  smiling  as 
he  referred  to  it,  "I  had  my  own  too  much  in 
view;  but  I  had  yours  too.  Whether,  under 
difiierent  circumstances,  I  might  ever  have  re- 
newed the  old  dream  I  sometimes  dreamed  when 
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yoa  wett  very  young,  _  of  maUng  yen  my  wifo 
one  day,  i  need  not  uk  mytelil  I  did  rentfvr  it, 
and  I  wrote  my  letter,  and  yon  brooght  yonr 
ftonrer.  Yea  are  feHowing  wli*t  I  ai^,  my 
chUd!" 

I  vi:as  oold,  »nd  I  trembled  riolortly  ^  but  not  a 
word  he  uttered  WM  lost.  As  I  sat  looking  fix- 
edly at  him,  and  the  inn's  tays  deeoended,  softly 
shining  through  the  leares  upon  his  bare  head,  I 
felt  as  if  the  brightness  on  him  must  be  like  the 
'  brightness  of  the  Angels. 

"  Hear  me,  my  lore,  but  do  not  speak.  It  is 
lor  me  tospeak  now.  Whenit  was  that  I  began 
to  doubt  whether  what  I  had  done,  would  really 
make  you  happy^  is  no  matter.  Woodcourt  oame 
home,  and  I  soon  had  no  doubt  at  all." 

I  elaeped  him  round  the  neqk,  ahd  hung  my 
head  upon  his  breast  and  wept.  "  Lie  lightly, 
confidently,  here,  my  ohild,"  said  he,  pressing  me 
gently  to  him.  ^^  I  am  your  Guardian  and  your 
father  now.    Best  oonfidently  here." 

Soothingly,  like  the  gentle  rustling  of  the 
leaves ;  and  genially,  like  the  ripening  weather; 
and  radiantly  and  beneficently,  jike  the  sunshine ; 
he  went  on. 

"Understand  me,  my  dear  girl;  I  had  no 
doubt  of  your  being  contenled  and  haj^y  with 
me,  being  so  dutiful  and  so  derotod;  but  I  saw 
with  whom  you  would  be  happier.  That  I  pene- 
trated his  secret  when  Dame  Burden  was  blind 
to  it  is  no  wonder;  for  I  knew, the  good  that 
would  never  change  in  her,  better  (ar  than  she 
did.  Well !  I  have  long  been  in  Allan  Wood- 
Courtis  confidence,  although  he  was  not,  until 
yesterday,  a  few  hours  before  you  came  here,  in 
mine.  But  I  would  not  have  my  Esther's  bright 
example  lost ;  I  would  not  have  a  jot  of  my  dear 
girl's  virtues  unobserved  and  unhonored ;  I  would 
not  ha^e  her  admitted  on  sufferanoe  into  the  line 
of  Morgan  ap  Kerrig,  no,  not  for  the  wei^t  in 
gold  of  all  the  mountains  in  Wales  1" 

He  stopped  to  loss  me  on  the  forehead,  and  I 
sobbed  and  wept  afresh.  For  Ifelt  as  if  I  could 
pot  bear  the  painful  delight  of  his  praise. 

**  Hush,  little  woman  I  Don't  cry ;  this  is  to 
be  a  day  of  joy.  I  have  looked  forward  to  it," 
he  said,  exultingly,  "  ibr  months  on  months !  A 
Ibw  words  more,  Dame  Trot,  and  I  have  «aid  my 
•ay.  Deterniined  not  to4hrow  away  one  atom 
of  my  Esther's  worth,  I  took  Mrs.  Woodcourt  into 
a  asparate  omfidenoe.     *Now  madam,'  said  I, 

*  I  Nearly  pecoe&ve— and  indeed  I  know,  to  boot 
*-that  your  son  loves  my  ward.  I  Mn  further 
very  sure  that  my  ward  loves  your  son,  but  will 
sacrifice  her  k>ve  to  a  sensoof  duty  and  affection, 
and  will  sacrifice  it  fto  completely,  so  entirely,  so 
religiously,  that  ywi  should  never  -'suspeet  4t, 
though  you  ivatohed  her  night  and  day.'  Then 
I  told  her  a^  our  story— ours-^yours  and  mine. 

*  Now,  madam,'  said  I,  ^corae  yt>u,  knowing  this, 
and  live  with  us.  Come  you  and  see  my  child 
firom  hour  to  hour;  set  what  you  see  against  her 
pedigree,  which  is  this  and^this' — fot  I  scorned  to 
minoe  it—*  and  tell  me  what  is  the  true  legitimacy, 
when  you  shall  have  quite  made  up  yeur  mind 


on  that  subject'  Why,  honor  to  her  old  Welsh 
blood,  my  dear  I"  cried  my  Guardian,  with  enn 
tbnsiasm,  "  I  believe  the  heari  it  animates  beats 
no  less  warmly,  no  less  admiringly,  no  less  lov<* 
ingly,  toward  Dame  Durden,  than  my  own  1" 

He  tenderly  raised  my  head,  and  as  I  clung  to 
him,  kissed  me  in  his  old  iatheriy  way  again  and 
again.  What  a  light  now  on  the  protecting  man- 
ner 1  had  thought  about  1 

"One  more  last  wmrd.  When  Allan  Wood- 
court  spoke  to  you,  my  dear,  he  spoke  with  my 
knowledge  and  consent,  but  I  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement Not  L  .  For  these  surprises  were 
my  great  reward,  I  was  too  miserly  to  part  with 
a  scrap  of  it.  He  was  to  oome  and  tell  me  all 
that  passed,  and  he  did.  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
My  dear,  Allan  Woodcourt  stood  beside  your  fk» 
ther  when  he  lay  dead— stood  beside  your  mother. 
This  is  Bleak  House.  This  day  I  give  this  house 
its  little  mistress,  and  before  God,  it  is  the  bright- 
est  day  in  all  my  life  1" 

He  rose,  and  raised  me  with. him.  We  were 
no  longer  alone.  My  husband—- 1  have  called 
him  ky  th^  name  full  seven  happy  years  now- 
stood  a4;  my  sid6. 

"  AUan,"  said  my  Guardian,  ''take  from 'me 
—a  willing  gift — ^the  best  wifs  that  ever  ^  man 
had. — ^What  more  can  I  say  for  you  than  that  i 
know  you  deserve  her.  Take  with  her  the  little 
home  she  brings  you.  Ton  know  what  ^e  will 
make  it,  Allan ;  you  know  what  she  has  made 
its  namesake.  Let  me  share  ita  felicity  some- 
times, and. what  do  I  sacrifice?  Nothing,  no* 
thing." 

He  kissed  me  once  agun,  and  now  the  tears 
were  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said  more  sofUy : 

"Esther,,  my  dearest,  after. so  msny  yearsi 
there  is  a  kind  of  parting  in  this  too.  I  kaov 
that  n^  mistake  has  caused  you  some  distress. 
Forgive  your  old  Guardian  in  restoring  him  to 
his  old  place,  and  blot  it  out  of  yeur  memory. 
Allan,  take  my  dear!" 

He  moved  away  from  under  the  green  roof  of 
leaves,  and  stopping  in  the  sunlight  outside,  and 
turning  cheerfully  toward  us,  he  said — 

"  I  shall  be  found  about  here  someiwhere.  It's 
a  west  wind,  little  woman,  due  west !  Let  ne 
one  thank  me  any  more,  for  I  am  going  to  resort 
to  my  bachelor  habits,  and  if  anybody  disregards 
thia- warning,  I'll  run  away,  and  never  oome 
back!" 

What  happiness  i*as  onzs  that  day,  what  joy, 
what  rest,  what  hope,  what  gratitude,  what  bliss  1 
We  were  to  be  manied  before  the  month  wae 
out;  but  when  we  were  to  oome  and  take  posses* 
sion  of  our  own  house,  was  to  depend  on  Biohard  > 
and  Ada.  > 

We  all  three  went  home  together  next  day. 
As  soon  as. we  arrived  in  town,  Allan  went 
stcaight  to  see  Biehard,  and  to  carry  our  joyful . 
i>ews'  to  my  darling.  Late  as  it  was,  I  m^ant 
to  go  to  her  for.  a  few  minutes  before  lying  down 
to  sleep;  but  I  went  home  with  my  Guardian 
firsts  to  make-Jus  te*  for  him,  and  to  occupy  ikfi 
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old  cfa&ir  \>j  kis  Bi<ie;  for  I  did  not  like  to  tfaisk 
•f  itc  beini^  emptor  to  aoon. 

When  we  came  home,  we  Ibnnd  Huit  %  young 
man  hnd  called  ttiree  timee  in  tiie  oooiee  of  Ibat 
one  day,  to  see  jne ;  and,  thai  having  been  told, 
on  the  oecasion  of  his  third  oall,  thai  I  was  not 
expected  to  retnm  before  ten  o'clock  at  night,  had 
kft  wojd,  "  that-he  would  oaU  about  then."  He 
had  left  his  card  three  timeii.    M&.  Gitppt. 

As  I  naturally  fpeculated  on  the  object  of  these 
Titfits,  and  as  I  always  associated  eoraething  lu- 
dicrous with  the  Tisitor,  it  naturally  fell  out  that 
in  laughing  about  Mr.  Guppy,  I  told  my  Guardian 
of  his  old  proposal,  and  his  subsetjuent  retraction. 
*<  After  that,^'  said  my  Guatdiaa,  "we  will  oer* 
tainly  receive  this  hero.'*  So  instruotaons  were 
gfven  that  Mr.  Guppy  should  be  shown  in  when 
he  camd  again;  and  they  were  scarcely  given 
when  he  did  come  again. 

He  was  embarrassed  when  he  found  my 
Guardian  with  me,  but  recovered  hims<df,  and 
t^d,  '^  How  do  you  do,  sir?" 

^^  How  do  yon  do,  sir  ?"  returned  n^  Guardian. 

«*  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  tolerable,"  returned  Mr. 
Guppy.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
Mother,  Mm.  Guppy,  of  the  Old  Street  Aoad,  and 
my  particular  friend,  Mr.  Weevle.  That  is  to 
•ay,  my  friend  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Weevle, 
but  his  name  is  really  tod  truly  Jobling." 

My  Guardian  begged  them  to  be  seated,  and 
tiiey  all  sat  down. 

**  Toby,"  said  Mr.  Guppy  to  his  friend,  after  an 
an^Eward  silence.    "  Will  yon  open  the  ease  ?" 

"Bo  it  yourself^"  returned  the  friend,  rather 
tartly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jamdyoe,  sir,"  Mr.  Guppy,  aftet  a 
moment's  consideration^  began,  to  the  great  di- 
vefeion  of  his  mother,  which  she  displayed  by 
nudging  Mr.  Joblitag  with  her  elbow,  and  wink- 
ing at  me  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  "I 
had  an  idea  that  I  should  see  Miss  Suipmerson 
by  herself^  and  was  not  quite  prepared  for  your 
esteemed  presence.  But  Miss  Summerson  has 
mentioned  to  you,  peAaps,  that  something  has 
passed  between  us  on  foimer  occasions?'* 

"Miss  Shmmerson,"  returned  my  Guardian 
■miliag,  "  has  made  a  oommunicatiea  te  tiiat  ef- 
fect to  me. 

"That,"  s^d  Mr.  Gtippy,  "makes  matters 
easier,  -sir.  I  have  come  out  of  my  artidea  at 
Kenge  and  Carboy's,  and  I  believe  with  satisfoe- 
tion  to  all  parties.  I  am  noW  admitted  (alter 
undetgoing  an  examination  that's  enough  to 
badger  a  man  blue,  toaohing  a  pack  of  ncosense 
that  he  don't  want  to  know)  on  the  roll  of  attor- 
neys, and  have  taken  out  my  certificate,  if  it 
would  be  any  satis&otien  to  yon  to  see  ii." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy,"  returned  my  Guard- 
ian. "  I  ate  quite  wilUnf— 4  believe  I  use  a  legal 
phrasfr^to  admit  the  certificate." 

Mr.  Guppy  therefore  desisted  from  taking  some- 
thing out  of  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  without  it 

"  I  have  no  capital  myself^  but  my  tnother  has 
a  little  property  which  takes  the  form  of  an-  an- 
Mdlgr;"  here  Mr.  Guppy's  mother  rotted  her  head 


as  if  she  Dsrrer  oonid  sufficiently  eanjof  tha  ebaer* 
vatieb,  and  pot  hsr  handkerchief  to  her  mooih, 
and  again  winked  at  me;  "and  a  £&w  poimda 
expenses  out  cf  poeket  ks  oonduotiBg  basiiics 
will  never  be  wanting,  free  of  interest.  WhiA 
is  an  advaatege,  yon  kaflpw,"  aaid  Mr.  Quppy^ 
foelingly« 

"  Certain^  aaad^nntaga,"  mtaniedmy  Gnaid* 
ian. 

"  I  Aovcsome  osaaeotMMi,"  poBraedMr.  Ovppy-y 
"  and  it  lays  in  the  direotion  of  Waloet  S^osra, 
Lambetli.  I  have  therefore  taken  a  ease  in  that 
locality,  whfoh,  in  the  epiniea  of  my  fiieada,  ia  a 
hollow  bargain  ^taxes  ridieiakms,  and  use  of  fiz^ 
tares  indaded  in  the  r«n^,  and  iatsod  setlaig  ay 
professionally  for  myself  there^  forthwith." 

Here  Mr.  Goppy's  mother  £eU  into  aa  extraor- 
dinary passion  of  rolling  her  head  and  amtUaf 
waggishly  at  any  body  who  would  look  at  her. 

"  It's  a  six  roomer,  eosolnaive  of  kitchens,"  said 
Mr.  Guppy,  "  and,  in  the  opinioa  of  my  frienda, 
a  eommodioiis  tenement.  When  I  mention  taj 
friends,  I  lefor  pnneipaUy  to  my  friend  Jobtiiig, 
who  has  known  me"—- Mr.  Gappy  looked  at  hia 
with  a  sentimental  air,  "from  boyhood's  koor.'* 

Mr-  Jobling  coBflmied  thi%  with  a  sliding 
movement  of  his  legs. 

"  My  friend  JoUing  will  fender  me  his  saiist 
anoe  in  the  capacity  of  deik,  and  will  live  in  the 
ouse,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "  My  mother  will  lik^ 
wise  live  in  the  ones  when  her  present  qnartn  ia 
the  Old  Street  Boad  riiall  have  ceased  and  ck- 
pired ;  and  ooBseqoently  there  will  be  no  waul 
of  society.  My  friend  Jobling  is  naturally  aria- 
tooratie  by  taste,  and  besidee  being  acqaaontsd 
with  the  movements  of  the  mippet  drda,  filUy 
backs  me  in  the  intentions  I  am  now  developing." 

Mr.  Jobling  said  "Certahily,"  and  witbdrvw 
a  littie  from  the  elbow  of  Mr.  Guppy's  mother. 

*^  Now,  I  have  no  oooaaion  ^  mention  to  yon, 
sir,  you  being  in  Che  oonfidenoe  of  Miss  Sununo- 
son,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  (mother,  I  wish  yon'd 
be  so  good  as  to'keep  still),  that  Miss  Summei* 
son's  image  was  formerly  in^irinted  on  my  art^ 
and  that  I  made  her  a  proposal  ef  maniage.** 

"That  I  have  heard,"  retikmed  my  Gtmrdian. 

"Ciicumstaaces,"  pursued  Mr.  Guppy,  "over 
whioh  1  had  no  oontrsl,  but  ipiite  the  oontraiy, 
weakened  the  impression  of  that  image  IbTa 
time.  At  vHdch  time  Miss  Summerson's  ooodiiofe 
was  highly  genteel ;  I  will  add  magnaaimooa." 

My  Guardian  patted  me  mi  ih».9boMi&tf  aad 
seemed  much  amused. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Guj^y,  "  I  have  got  into 
that  state  of  mind  mysell  that  I  wish  for  a  re- 
oiprocity.  of  magnanimous  behavior.  I  wish  to 
prove  to  Miss  Summerson  that  I  eaa  rise  to  a 
height  of  which  perhaps  she  hardly  thought  laa 
capable.  I  find  that  the  imago  which  I  did  anp- 
pose  had  been  eradicated  from  my  art,  is  nai 
eradicated.  Its  influence  over  me  is  still  t>^ 
menjons,  and  yielding  te  it  I  am  willing  to  over- 
look the  circumstances  over  which  none  of  as 
had  any  control,  and  to  renew  thoee  proposals  to 
Miss  Summerson  whidi  I  had  the  honor  to  make 
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ftt  a  former  period.  I  htig  to  lay  the  ohm  in 
Waloot  SqoAre,  th»  buainess,  iumI  myie^  htiotfi 
MIm  Sommenoa,  lor  her  «oceptaaoe." 

^^Yery  magnaftimow,  indeed,  sir,"  obienred 
BEijr  Giutfdiea. 

"  Well,  air^"  tstomad  Mr.  Gvppr,  with  cuidor, 
^  jny  wifl^  is  to  ^  magnwilmcqg.  I  do  not  eon- 
aider  that  in  making  Ih&i  offe^  to  Miia  SumuMffw 
son  I  am  by  any  means  throwing  nqraelf  away, 
aeither  ie^thai  the  <^ai4oa  of  my  friettdi.  Still 
Ibeie  MO  eireumaiaiioea  which  I  submit  may  be^ 
takea  into  aocoout  as  a  set-off  against  any  little' 
drawbaoki  of  mine,  and  so  a  £sir  and  eqnitable 
balanoe  aniyed  at.'* 

^  I  take  npon  myseif^  sir,"  said  my  Onasdian, 
UMj^ung  as  he  rang  the  bell,  "to  r^ly  to  yonr 
fcoposals  on  behalf  of  Miss  Summerson.  She  is 
Tery  sensible  of  your  iModsome  intaitieaa,  and 
Irishes  you  good-erefung,  and  wishes  you  veil." 

«*Ohl"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  with  a  blank  look. 
^Is  that  tantamoont,  sir,  to  acceptanoe^  or  re- 
jec^on,  or  consideration  ?" 

*^  To  decided  rejection,  if  you  ple«««,"  returned 
my  Guardian. 

Mr.  Guppy  looked  incredulously  at  his  ficisnd, 
-and  at  his  mother,  who  suddenly  tamed  very 
angry,  and  at  the  floor,  and  at  the  oeitiag. 

*'  Indeed  ?"  said  he.  "  Then  Jobling,  U  you 
was  the  £riend  you  represent  yoors^i^  I  should' 
think  you  Jiugfat  hand  my  mother  o^t  of  the 
gangway  instead  of  sllowing  her  to  remain 
wjnere  she  ain't  wanted." 

But  Mrs.  Gui^y  positive^  refused  to  come  out 
of  the  gangwi^.  S^e  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
"Why,  get  along  with  you,"  8«id  she  to  my 
Guardian,  "  what  do  you  mean?  Ain't  i^y  son 
good  enough  for  you  ?  You  ought  to  be  aahamed 
of  yourself.     Get  out  with  you  I" 

"  My  good  lady,"  zetumed  my  Guardian,  "  it's 
hardly  reasonable 'to  ask  me  to  .get  out  of  my 
own  room."- 

"I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Guppy. 
"  Get  out  with  you.  If  we'  ain't  good  euough 
for  yoa,  go  and  procure  somebody  that  is  good 
enough.     Go  along  and  find  'em." 

I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  rapid  maimer  in 
which  Mrs.  Guppy's  power  of  jocularity  merg^ 
into  a  power  of  taking  the  prolbundest  oftaoBe. 

"  Go  along  and  find  somebody  that's  good 
enough  for  you,"  repeated  Mrs.  Guppy.  "Get 
out."  Nothing  seen»ed  to  astonish  Mr.  Guj^y's 
mother  so  much,  and  to  make  her  so  yery  indig- 
nsnt,  as  our  not^  getting  out  "  Why  don't  yon 
get  out^"  said  Mrs.  Guppy.  "What  are  you 
stopping  here  for?" 

"Mother^"  interposed  her  son,  always  getting 
before  her,  and  pushing  her  back  with  one  shoul- 
der, as  she  sidled  at  my  Guardian,  "  vrill  you 
hold  youF  tongue?" 

"No,  WiUiam,"  she  returned;  ."I  won't! 
Kot  unless  he  gets  out,  I  wont !" 

However,  Mr.'  Guppy  and  Mr.  JoUlng  together 
closed  on  Mr.  Guppy's  mother  (who  began  to  be 
quite  abusWM.  and  took  her^  very  much  agibinst 
hr  4  >VS  dowYv-^tairs  i  her  voioe  ritting  a  stair 


higher  every  time  her  figuie  got  a  stair  loiwet^ 
and  itfsisting  that  we  diould  inunediately  go  and 
find  somebody  who  was  good  enough  lor  us,  sod 
above  ail  things  that  yre  shoald  get  out. 


OHAPTSft  IXV^hftQUinitiQ  jths  Woblb. 

Thx  term  had  oo^wnenoed,  apd  my  Gaardiaii^ 
fowK^  an  .intimation  from  Mr.  Kenge  that  the 
canse  would  come  <m  in  twe  d^rs.  As  I  had 
su£^ient  h<^»es  of  ^  wiU  to  be  in  |b  flutter 
abont  it,  Allan  ^nd  1  agreed  to  go  down  to  the 
court  tliat  morning.  Eidiard  was  extremely 
agitated,  and  was  so  weak  and  low,  though  his 
illness  was  still  of  the  mind,  that  my  dear  girl 
indeed  had  sore  occasion  to  be  supp<Nrted.  But 
she  looked  iohvacd — a  very  little  way  jiow — to 
the  help  that  was  to  come  to  her,  and  never 
drooped. 

^  It  was  at  Westminster  that  the  cause  was  to 
come  on.  It  had  come  on  theie,  I  dare  say,  a 
hundred  times  before,  but  I  could  not  divest  my- 
self of  an  idea  that  it  nUgfU  lead  to  soipe  rekult 
now.  We  left  home  dir^tJy  siter  breakfast  to  be 
at  Westminster  Hall  in  good  time,  and  waljced 
down  there  throuf^  the  lively  streets  so  happi- 
ly and  strangely  it  seemed ! — together. 

As  we  were  going  along,  planning  what  we 
should  do  for  Bochard  and  Ada,  I  heard  some- 
body caUing"  Esther  I  my  dear  Esther!  Esther!" 
And  there  was  Caddy  Jellyby  with  her  head  oyt 
of  the  window  of  a  little  carriage,  which  she 
hired  now  to  go  about  in  to  ^her  pupils  (she  had 
so  many),  as  if  she  wanted  to  embraoe  me  at  a 
hundred  yaids'  diitanop*  I  had  written  her  a 
note  to  tell  her  of  all  thai  my  Guardian  had 
done,  but  Wd  not  a  moment  to  go  and  see  her. 
Of  oonise  we  turned  back,  and  the  afleotionats 
girl  was  in  that  state  of  rapl^ure,  and  was  ao 
oveijoyed  to .  talk  about  the  night  ^R^ien  she 
brought  ro<e  the  flowers,  and  was  so  determined 
to  squeese  my  fiaoe  (bonm^t  and  all)  between  her ' 
hands,  and  go  on  in  a  wild  manner  altogether, 
calling  me  ^U  kmds  of  preeious  naacies,  and  tell* 
ing  ALsn  I  had  don^  I  don't  know  what  for  her, 
that  I  was  first  obliged  to  get  into  the  little  car- 
riage and  calm  her  down,  by  letting  her  say  and 
do  exactly  what  i^e  liksd,  Ali^n,  standing  at 
the  window,  was  aa  pleased  as  Caddy,  and  I  was 
as  pleased  as  either  of  them ',  and  I  wonder  that 
I  got  away  ss  I  did,  rather  than  that  I  came  off 
laughing,  and  red,  and  any  thing  but  tidy,  and 
looking  after  Caddy  who  looked  after  us  out  of 
the  ooach-window  as  long  ss  ever  she 'could  see 
us. 

This  9iade  us  aome  quarter  of  an  hour  late, 
and  when  we  came  to  Westminster  Hall  we  found 
that  the  day's  bustaess  wss  begun.  Worse  than 
we  fbund  suoh  an  unusual  crowd  in  the 

)urt  of  Chancery  that  it  was  full  to  the  door, 
and  we  could  neither  see  nor  hear  what  was  pass- 
ing within.  It  appeared  to  be  something  droll, 
for  occasionally  there  was  a  laugh,  and  a  cry  of 
"  Silence  !"  It  appeared  to  be  something  inter- 
esting, for  every  one  was  pushing  and  striving  to 
get  pearer.    It  s|>peared  to  be  something  that 
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made  the  professional  gentlemen  rery  merry,  for 
there  were  several  young  oenoselors  in  wiys  and 
whiskers  on  the  ontside  of  the  crowd,  and  when 
one  of  them  told  the  others  about  it,  they -put 
their  hands  in  their  pookets,  and  quite  doubled 
themseiyes  up  with  laughter,  and  went  stamping 
about  the  pavement  of  the  hall. 

We  asked  a  gentleman  by  us,  if  he  knew  what 
cause  was  on  ?  He  told  us  Jamdyoe  and  Jam- 
dyce.  We  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  was  doing 
in  it?  He  said,  really  no  he  did  not,  noliody 
ever  did,  but  as  well  as  he  could  make  out,  it 
was  over.  Over  for  the  day  ?  we  asked  him.  No, 
he  said ;  over  for  good. 
Over  for  good  I 

When  we  heard  this  unaccountable  answer,  we 
looked  at  one  another  quite  lost  in  amasement. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  will  had  set  thingK 
right  at  last,  and  that  Richard  and  Ada  were 
going  to  be  rich  ?  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
Alas  it  was  1 

Our  suspense  was  short,  for  a  break-up  soon 
took  place  in  the  crowd,  and  the  people  came 
streaming  out,  looking  flushed  and  hot,  and  bring- 
ing a  quantity  of  bad  air  with  them.  Still  they 
were  all  exceedingly  amused,  and  were  more  like 
people  coming  out  from  a  Faroe  br  a  Juggler  than 
from  a  court  of  Justice.  We  stood  aside,  watch- 
ing for  any  countenance  we  knew,  and  presently 
great  bundles  of  papers  began  to  be  carried  out 
— bundles  in  bags,  bundles  too  large  to  be  got 
into  any  bags,  immense  masses  of  papers  of  all 
shapes  and*  no  shapes,  which  the  bearers  stag- 
gered under,  and  threw  down  for  the  flme  being, 
any  how,  on  the  Hall  pavement,  while  they  went 
back  to  bring  out  rtiore.  £ven  these  clerks  were 
laughing.  We  glanced  at  the  papers,  and  see- 
ing  Jaradyce  and  Jaradyce  every  where,  asked 
an  official-looking  person  who  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  them,  whether  the  cause  was  over. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  was  aU  up  with  it  at 
last!"  and  burst  out  laughing  too. 

At  this  juncture  we  perceived  Mr.  Kenge  com- 
ing out  of  court  with  an  affable  dignity  upon  him, 
listening  to  Mr.  Yholes,  who  Was  deferential,  and 
carried  his  own  bag,  Mr.  Yholes  was  the  flnit 
to  se^  us.  "Here  is  Miss  Sununerson,  sir,"  he 
said.     "  And  Mr.  Woodcourt." 

"0  indeed!  Yes,  truly!"  said  Mr;  Kenge, 
raising  his  hat  to  me  with  polished  politeness. 
*•  How  do  you  do  ?  Glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce  is  not  here  ?" 

No.     He  never  came  there,  I  reminded  him. 

"Eoally,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  "it  is  as  well 
that  he  is  not  here  to-d&y,  for  his — shall  I  say, 
in  my  good  friend's  absence,  his  indomitable  sin- 
gularity of  opeAness  ? — ^might  have  been  strength- 
ened, perhaps ;  not  reasonably,  but  might  have 
l)een  strengthened  1" 

"Pray  vthmt  has  been  done  to-day?"  asked 
Allan. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  with 
excessive  urbanity. 

"  What  has  been  done  to-day  ?" 

"What  has  been  done,"  repeated  Mr.  Kenge. 


."Quite  so.    Yes.    Why,  not  mndi  hsa  be«B 
done;   not  mneh.     We  have  beeo  chadtad — 
brought  up  suddenly,  I  would  say — upon  thai 
shaa  I  term  it  threshold  ?" 

"  Is  this  will  considered  a  genuine  dodunanti 
sir?"  said  AUaa;  " wiU  you  teU  us  thai r ' 

^Most  willingly,  if  I  could,"  said  Mr.  Ktnge; 
"  but  we  have  not  gone  into  that,  we  kav*  not 
gone  into  that." 

"We  have  not  gone  into  that,"  repeaied  Mr. 
Vholes,  as  if  his  low  inward  voiee  were  aa  eohOL 

"  Yon  are  to  reflect,  Mr.  Woodoourt,"  obeerved 
Mr.  Kenge,  using  his  sihrerirowel,  persevwnfiy 
and  smoothingly,  "that  this  has  been  a  greet 
cause,  that  this  has  been  a  protracted  oaoBe,  that 
this  has  been  a  complex  oaose.  Jamdyoe  aad 
Jamdyce  has  been  termed,  not  inaptly,  a  Men^ 
raent  of  Chancery  practice." 

"  And  Patience  has  sat  upon  it  a  long  time,'* 


"Very  weU  indeed,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Keage^ 
with  a  certain  condescending  laugh  be  had. 
"Very  weUl  You  are  further  to  refect,  Mr. 
Woodcourt,"  becoming  dignified  to  seventy, 
"  that  on  the  numerous  difficulties,  oontingeiieiesi 
masteriy  fictions,  and  forms  of  procedure  ki  this 
gteat  cause:  there  has  been  expended  stady, 
ability,  eloquenoe,  knowledge,  intellect,  Mr. 
Woodcourt,  high  intellect.  For  many  yean,  the 
^— ar->-I  would  say  the  power  of  the  Bar,  and  ths 
— a — I  would  presume  to  add  the  matured  ao* 
tumnal  fruits  of  the  Woolsack — have  been  lavw 
ished  upon  Jamdyce' and  Jamdyoe.  If  ^le  publie 
have  the  benefit,  and  if  the  country  hare  tiia 
adornment  of  this  great  Grrasp,  it  must  be  paid 
for,  in  money  or  money^s  worth,  sir." 

"Mr.  Kenge,"  said  Allan,  appearing  enlight- 
ened  all  in  a  moment.  "Excuse  me,  our  time 
presses.  De  I  understand  that  the  whole  estate 
is  found  to  have  been  absorbed  in  costs  ?" 

J^Heml     I  believe  so,"  returned  Mr.  Keage. 
"Mr.  Vholes?" 
"I  beUeve  so,"  said  Mr.  Yholes. 
"And  that  thus  the  suit  l%pees  and  mdts 
away." 

"Probably,V    returned    Mr.    Kenge.      "Mr. 
Yholes?" 
"Probably,"  said  Mr.  Vhbles. 
"  My  dearest  life,"  whispered  Allan,  "  this  wiU 
break  Richard's  heart!" 

There  was  such  a  shock  of  apprehension  in  his 
face,  and  he  knew  Richard  so  perfectly,  and  I  too 
had  seen  so  much  of  his  gradual  decay,  that  what 
my  dear  girl  had  said  to  me  in  the  fhllnees  of  her 
foreboding  love,  sounded  like  a  knell  in  my  ears. 
"  In  case  you  should  be  wanting  Mr.  C,  sir/' 
said  Mr.  Yholes,  coming  after  us,  **you^ll  find 
bun  in  court.  I  left  him  there  resting  himself  a 
little.  Good-day,  sir;  good-day,  Miss  Summer- 
son."  As  he  gave  me  that  long  devouring  look  of 
his,  while  twisting  up  the  strings  of  his  bag,  be- 
fore he  hastened  with  it  after  Mr.  Kenge,  the 
benignant  shadow  of  whose  oonversational  pres« 
ence  he  seemed  afraid  to  leave,  he  gave  one  gasp 
80  if  he  had  swallowed  the  last  morsel  of  his  di- 
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ent,  and  hit  Uaok  buttonedUup  tinwholMme  fig- 
ure gUdiBd  away  to  tlie  low  tloor  at  tli«  end  of  ilis 
haU. 

"  My  dear  love,"  said  Allan,  *'  leare  to  m^  for 
a  little  while  the  charge  you  gare  me.  60  heme 
with  thii  intelUgenbe,  luid  come  to  AdaVby-and- 

byr; 

I  would  not  let  him  take  me  to  a  «oach,  but 
entreated  him  to  go  to  Eichard  -without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  and  leave  me  to  do  as  he  wished. 
Hurrying  home,  I  found  my  Guardian,  and  told 
him  gradually  with  what  news  I  had  returned. 
"Little  woman,"  said  he,  quite  unmoTod  fbt  him- 
self^ **  to  have  done  with  the  suit  on  any  terms  is 
a  greater  blessing  than  I  had  looked  lor.  But  my 
poor  young  cousins  V ' 

We  talked  about  them  all  the  morning,  tnd 
diKUSsed  what  it  was  possible  to  dov  In  the  af- 
ternoon my  Guardian  walked  with  me  to  Symond's 
Inn,  and  left  me  at  the  door.  I  went  up-stairs. 
When  my  darling  heard  my  footsteps,  she  came 
out  into  the  small  passage  and  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck ;  but  she  composed  herself  direct- 
ly, and -said  that  Richard  had  asked  for  me  ser- 
eral  times.  Allan  \kad  found  him  sitting  in  a 
opmer  of  the  court,  she  told  me,  like  a  stone  fig- 
ure. On  being  roused,  he  had  broken  away,  and 
m*de  as  if  he  would  hare  spoken  in  a  fierce  Ttice 
to  the  judge.  He  wss  stopped  by  his  mouth 
being  full  of  blood,  and  Allan  had  brought  him 
home. 

Ho  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  his  eyes  clooed 
when  I  went  in.  The  room  was  made  as  airy  as 
possible,  and  was  darkened,  and  was  very  orderly 
and  quiet.  Allan  stood  behind  him,  watching 
him  gravely.  His  face  appeared  to  me  to  be 
quite  destitute  of  color,  and,  now  that  I  saw  him 
without  his  seeing  me,  I  iiilly  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  how  worn  away  he  wa^  But  he  looked 
handsomer  than  I  had  seen  him  look  for  many  a 
dMy. 

I  sat  down  by  his  pide  in  silence.  Opening  his 
eyes  by-and-by,  he  said  in  a  weak  voice,  but  with 
his  old  smile,  "  Dame  Durden,  kiss  me,  my  dear  T' 

It  was  a  great  comfort  and  surprise  to  me,  to 
find  him  in  his  low  state  cheerful  and  looking  /or- 
ward.  He  was  happier,  he  said,  in  our  intended 
marriage  than  he  could  find  words  to  tell  me. 
My  husband  had  been  a  guardian  angel  to  him 
and  Ada,  and  he  blessed  us  both,  and  wished  us 
all  the  joy  that  life  could  yield  us^  I  almost  felt 
as  if  my  ,own  heart  would  have  broken  when  I 
saw  him  take  my  husband's  hand  and  hold  it  to 
his  breast. 

We  spoke  of  the  fbture  as  much  as  possible, 
and  Ive  said  several  tiroes  that  he  must  be  pres- 
ent at  our  marriage  if  he  could  stand  upon  his 
feet.  Ada  would  contrive  to  take  him  somehow, 
he  said.  **  Yes,  surely,  dearest  BJchard  1"  But 
as  my  darling  answered  thus  hopefully — so  serene 
and  beautiful,  with  the  help  that  was  to  come  to 
her  BO  near — ^I  knew — I  knew  I 

It  was  not  good  for  him  to  talk  too  much ;  and 
when  he  was  silent,  we  were  silent  too.  Sitting 
beside  him,  I  made  a  pretense  of  working  for  my 


dear,  as  he  had  always  been  used  to  joke  about 
ray  being  busy.  Ada  leaned  upon  his  pillow, 
h#lding  his  head  upon  her  arm.  He  dosed  often ; 
and  whenever  he  awoke  without  seeing  him,  s^d, 
first  of  aU,  "Where  is  Woodcourt T' 

Evening  had  come  on,  when  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes,  and  saw  my  Guardian  standing  in  the  little 
halL  <*  Who  is  that,  Dame  DuMen  ?"  Eichard 
asked  me.  The  door  was  behind  him,  but  he  had 
observed  in  my  face  ihat  some  one  was  there. 

I  looked  to  Allan  for  advice,  tUd  as  he  nodded 
"Yes,"  bent  over  Eiehard  and  told  him.  My 
Guardian  saw  what  passed,  came  softly  by  me 
in  a  moment,  ,and  laid  his  hand  on  Eiohard's. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Eichard,  "  you  are  a  good  man,  . 
you  sure  a  good  man !"  and  burst  into  tears  for 
the  first  time. 

My  Guardian,  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  sat 
down  in  my  place,  keeping  his  hand  on  Eiohaid*s. 

"My  dear  Biok,"  said  he,  "the  clouds  have 
deared  away,  and  it's  VS^t  now.  We  can  see 
now*  We  were  all  bewildered,  Eiok,  more  or  lees. 
What  matters  I   And  liow  are  you,  my  dear  boy  ?' ' 

"1-  am  very  wtfak,  sir,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be 
stroilger.    I  havetb  begin  the  world." 

"Ay,  truly  J  well  said,"  cried  my  Guardian. 

"  I  will  not  begin  it  in  thrf  old  way  now,"  said 
Eichard  with  a  sad  smile.  "I  have  learned  a 
lesson  now,  sir.  It  was  a  hard  one;  but  yon  shall 
^e  assured,  indeed,  that  I  have  learned  it." 

"Well,  well,"  said  my  Guardian,  comforting 
him ;  "  w^^  well,  well,  my  dear  boy  I" 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir,"  resumed  Eichard,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  should  so  much  like  to 
see  as  their  house— Dame  Dnrden's  and  Wood- 
court's  house.  If  I  oould  be  moved  there  when 
I  bei^  to  reoover  my  strength,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
get  well  there  sooner  than  any  where." 

"Why,  so  have  I  been  thinking  too,  Eick," 
said  my  Guardian,  "  and  our  little  woman  like- 
wise ;  she  and  I  have  been  talking  of  it  this  very 
day.  I  dare  say  her  husband  w<m't  object.  What 
do  you  think?" 

Eichard  smiled,  and  lifted  up  his  arm  to  touch 
him  as  he  stood  behind  his  bed's  head. 

"I  say  nothing  of  Ada,"  said  Eichard,  "but  I 
think  of  her,  and  have  thought  of  her  very  much. 
Look  at  herl  see  her  here,  sir,  bending  over  this 
pillow  when  she  has  so  much  need  to  rest  upon 
it  herself,  my  dear  love,  my  poor  girl  I" 

He  clasped  her  in  his  anns,  and  none  of  us 
spoke.  He  gradually  released  her,  and  she  look- 
ed upon  us,  and  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  moved 
her  lips. 

"When  I  get  down  to  Bleak  House,"  said 
Eichard,  "  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you,  sir,  and 
you  will  have  much  to  show  me.    You  will  go, ' 
won't  you?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  dear  Eick." 

"Thank  you;  like  you,  like  you,"  said  Eich- 
tkt^  "  But  It's  all  like  you.  They  have  been 
■telling  me  how  you  planfti^  it,  and  how  you  re- 
membered all  Esther's  familiar  tastes  and  ways. 
It  will  be  like  coming  to  the  old  Bleak  Honse 
again." 
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"Andy)ouwiUooiiMtlMc«tOo,IHop«Bfck.  I 
am  a  NoUUuy  man  bow,  you  know,  aad  it  Wfll  b« 
a  charity  to  come  to  me.  A  charity  to  c«aM  to 
m«,  my  love  J''  h*  repeated  to  Ada,  an  he  gently 
passed  his  hand  over  her  golden  h*ir,  and  pot  a 
lock  of  it  to  hk  lips.  I  think  he  T0W«d  wldun 
himself  to  chensh  her  if  she  wese  left  alone. 

''k  was  ail  »  troubled  dream,''  said  EWhard, 
clasping^  both  his  hands  eageriy. 

'^  Nothing  moie.  Back ;  notUng  More." 

'*  And  you,  being  a  good  man,  can  pass  H  as 
such,  and  forgive  and  pity  the  dreaniet,  and  be 
lenient  and  enoonraging  when  he  wafcns  ?'' 

""Indeedlcan.  Whatamlbotanoth^dxMm- 
er,aick?" 

*' i  will  begin  the  worid,*' Jaid  Kiobard,  with  » 
light  in  his  eyes. 

My  husband  drew  a  little  naaier  toward  Ada, 
and  I  saw  him  solamnly  lift  up  hk  hand  to  Wam 
my  Guardian. 

*<  When  shaU  I  go  from  tkisplaoe  tothtftpleaa- 
ant  codntry  where  the  old  tunes  are,  where  I  thall 
have  sireMgth  to  tell  what  Ada  has  been  to  me, 
trhere  I  shiaU  be  able  to  recall  my  many  faults 
and  blindnesses)  where  I  shaU  prepaid  myself  to 
be  a  gniide  to  my  unborn  child V'  said  Bichard, 
"WhenshaUIgo?" 

"Dear  Kick,  when  yon  are  stMBg  ebbugh," 
returned  my  Guardkn. 

*«Ada,ikiydading)'* 

He  sought  to  raise  himself  a  Httlcw  Allan  rais* 
ed  him  so  that  she  could  held  him  on  her  bosom ; 
which  was  whst  he  wanted. 

**  I  hare  done  you  many  wrongs,  my  owti.  I 
hare  fallen  like  a  poor  stray  shadow  on  yonr  way, 
I  hibve  married  you  to  porerty  and  Irduble,  I 
have  scattered  your  means  to  the  winds.  Tou 
will  forgire  me  all  this,  my  Ada,  before  I  begin 
the  world!" 

A  smile  iiradlated  his  face  as  she  bent  to  kiss 
him.  fie  slowly  laid  his  face  down  upon  her 
bosom,  drew  his  aims  doter  round  her  neck,  and 
with  one  parting  sob  began  the  world.  Not  this 
world,  0  not  this  1    The  world  that  sets  this  ri^t. 

When  aU  was  still,  at  a  late  hour,  poor  erased 
Miss  Plite  came  weeping  to  me,  and  told  me  that 
she  had  given  her  birds  their  li^^rty. 


CHAPTER  LZVI.— Dowv  in  LnrCouraktSK 
Trbrx  is  a  hush  upon  Chesney  Wdd  in  these 
altered  days,  as  there  is  upon  a  portion  of  Hie 
family  histoiy.  •  The  story  goes  that  Sir  Leices- 
ter paid  some  who  could  have  spoken  out  to  hold 
their  peace ;  but  it  is  a  lame  stoxy,  feebly  wfais* 
pering  and  creeping  about,  and  any  bri^xter 
spark  of  life  it  shows  soon  dies  away.  It  is 
known  for  certain  that  the  handsome  Lady  Bed- 
lock  lies  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  paric,  where 
the  trees  arch  darkly  overhead,  and  the  owl  is 
heard  at  night  making  the  woods  ring,  but  wtience 
she  was  brought  home,  to  be  laid  among  th« 
echoes  of  that  solitary  plaoe,  or  how  she  died^  is 
all  vague  mystery.  Some  of  her  old  friends,  prin- 
cipally to  be  found  among  the  peachy-cheeked 
charmers  with  the  skeleton  throats,  did  onpe  oc- 


oaslonaUy  say,  as  they  toyed  in  ag^Mltf  i 
with  large  fimis,  like  charmeni  reduced  to  i 
with  grim  Death,  after  losing  all  their 
beftox— did  once  occasionaHy  say  when  tlie  Wdd 
asMmbled  together,  that  they  wondered  tile  ashs* 
of  the  ]>edlookB,  entombed  in  the  maasoleoi^ 
never  rose  against  the  pro&nation  of  her  maa^ 
pany.  But  the  dead-and-gone  Bedlook*  tufctf  it 
\erf  cahnly,  and  never  have  been  known  ta  e^ 
ject. 

Up  from  amcDg  tSie  fern  in  the  hoUew,  maM 
windingby  the  bridli»-road  among  the  trees,  ooiMa 
sometimes  to  this  lonely  trpot  the  sound  of  horass* 
hods.  Then  may  be  seen  Sir  Leioesfter— SnvaU* 
ed,  bent,  and  abnost  blind,  bu^  of  a  worthy  ptm 
ence  yet—riding  with  a  stalwart  nun  beilia 
him,  constant  to  his  bridle-iein.  Wbea  tiicy 
oome  to  a  oertain  spot  before  the  maiaoleBB 
door,  Sif  Leieestei's  accustomed  herse  atops  eC 
his  own  accord)  and  Sfar  I«eicester,iM:Ahtig  cff  hit 
hat,  is  still  for  a  few  moments  befora  H^Bf  lida 
aWay. 

War  rages  yet  vrith  the  audacious  Boythesa, 
tiioagfa  at  uneertafai  intervals,  atodnoi^  hotly,  and 
now  cooHy ;  fliokermg  like  an  unsteady  fire.  TW 
trath  is  said  te  b«r^at  when  Sir  LeioeatM  ohm 
down  to  Lincolnshire  for  good,  Mr.  Boython 
showed  a  manlfost  desire  to  abandon  hto  right 
of  way,  and  do  ^i^haterver  6ir  Leioeatet  woaAd: 
which  Sir  Leicester  conoeivingto  be  a  concessiaa 
to  his  illness  or  misfortune,  took  in  sncb  hl^ 
dudgeon,  and  was  so  magi^lfieently  aggrieved  by, 
that  Mr.  Boy  thorn  found  himself  under  the  neoas- 
stty  of  conmiitting  a  trespass  to  restore  his  nei^ 
bor  to  himself .  Similarly  Mr.  Boythom  oonHnnss 
to  post  tremendous  plaoaidr  on  the  dlapotad 
thoroughfare,  and  (with  his  bfad  upon  his  hea^ 
to  hold  forth  vehemently  agaixat  Sir  Leiceater  in 
the  sanctuaiy  of  his  own  home ;  similarly,  ake^ 
he  defies  him,  as  of  old,  in  the  littlo  ohnreh,  by 
testiiying  a  bland  unconsciousness  of  his  nist' 
ence.  But  it  Is  whispered  that  when  he  is  mest 
ferocious  toward  his  ot!A  foe,  he  is  really  moat 
considerate;  itod  that  Sir  Leioaiter,  hi  the  dig^ 
nity  of  being  implacable,  tttMe  sut^noes  hew 
much  he  is  humored.  As  Uttie  does  he  thhifc 
how  near  together  he  and  his  aatagonist  hvfv 
suffered  in  the  fortunes  of  two  sisters;  and  lus 
antagonist,  who  knofpa  it  now,  is  not  ih&  man  ta 
teH  him*  So  the  qusttdl  goes  on,  to  the  sati^ 
foetion  df  both. 

In  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  Park,  that  lodge 
witUn  tight  of  the  boose  vrhere,  onee  upon  a 
time,  when  the  waters  were  out  down  in  Li»» 
colnshire,  my  Lady  used  to  see  the  Keeper's 
child,  the  stalwart  man,  the  trooper  formerly,  m 
housed.  Some  relics  of  his  old  calling  hang  upon 
the  walls,  and  these  it  is  the  chescn  recreatta 
of  a  little  lame  man  about  the  staUe-TiM  to  kee^ 
gleaming  brij^t. '  A  very  littie  man  he  always 
is,  in  the  polishing  at  hamesa-house  doors,  ef 
stirrup-irons,  bits,  cnrbMihains,  harness  bosssa, 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  stable-yard  that  will 
take  a  polish,  leading  a  life  of  friction.  A  shaggy 
little  damaged  man,  withal,  not  unlike  an  old 
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dog  of  some  mongrd  Inreed,  who  bat  boen  eon- 
■iderably^  knocked  aboat.  He  awiPBt»  to  tke 
name  of  Phil. 

•  A  g^oodly  sight  it  is  to  see  the  gnnd  old  house* 
keeper  (hard  of  heaiing  now)  going  to  ohon^  on 
the  arm  of  her  son,  and  to  obeerre-^whieh  few 
do,  for  the  boose  la  scaaQr  of  oompany  in  these 
thnea— the  relations^of  bo^  toward  Sir  Leioeater, 
and  his  towaid  tfaem.  They  hare  risitors  in  the 
high  B«mmiflr  weather,  when  a  gfay  cloak  and 
nmhrella,  unknown  to  Chesney  Wold  at  other 
periods,  are  seen  among  the  leaves,  when  two 
young  ladi^  are  oceasionallf  lound  gamboling 
in  sequestered'  saw^pita,  and  such  nooks  of  the 
Park,  and  yrhen  the  smoke  of  two  pipes  wreathes 
away  into  the  fragrant  evening  air  from  the 
troopw'sdoor.  Then  is  a  fife  heaidtriUing  within 
the  lodge  on  the  inspiring  topic  of  the  British 
Grenadiers ;  and  as  the  et^sning  oloiea  in,  a  g«b- 
ih  indexible  TOioe  is  heard  to  say,  as  th^  two 
men  paoe  together  up  and  down,  **  But  I  nerer 
owB  to  it  bel<Hre  the  old  girU  DiscipUna  muat  be 
maintained.". 

The  greater  part  of  the  house  is  shut  up,  and 
it  is  9  show-house  no  kttger)  yet  Sir  Leicester 
liolds  his  shronken  statts  in  the  long  drawing* 
room  for  all  that,  and  reposes  in  his  old  place 
before  my  Lady's  pietne.  Closed  in  1^  night 
with  broad  screens  and  illumined  only  in  that 
part,  the  light  ofihe  drawing  room  seems  gradu- 
ally oontraeting  and  perisMng  out  ttn^  it  shall 
be  no  mot^  A  little  more,  in  truth,  and  it  will 
be  aU  extingttished  fi>r  Sir  Jjeicester,  and  the 
damp  door  in  the  mausoleum  which  shuls  so 
tight  and  obdurate,  shall  hare  opened  and  ro- 
Ueredhim. 

Tohunnia,  growing  with  the  flight  of  time, 
pinker  as  to  the  red  in  her  liftoe,  and  yellower  as 
to  the  white,  reads  to  Sir  Leioestsr  in  the  long 
evenlngB,  and  is  dtiwem  to  curious  artifiees  to  con- 
eeal  her  yawn^  of  which  the  chief  and  roost 
efficacious  is  the  insertion  of  the  pead  necklaoe 
between  her  rosy  lipa.  Long'Winded  oritios  on 
tNOitiBea  on  Buffy  and  Boodle  question,  showing 
howBuify  la  inunaeolale  and  Boodle  fillainousi 
■nd  how  the  oountry  is  lost  by  being  all  Boodle 
and  no  Bufiy,  or  sared  by  being  all  Bofly  and  no 
Boodle  (H  must  be  one  of  the  two,  Mid  can  not 
be  any  thing  else)  are  the  staple  of  her  reading, 
fo  Leieeater  ia  not  paifioular  what  it  is,  and 
does  net  appear  to  follow  it  Tory  ck)se)y,  fiirther 
titan  that  he  akways  oomes  broad  awake  &e  mo- 
ment Yolumnia  rentures  to  leave  ofi^  and*s<inor- 
oasly  repeating  her  last  word,  begs  with  some 
displeasure  to  know  if  she  .finds  herself  fatigued  ? 
However,  Yolumnia,  in  the  course  of  1^  bifd^like 
hopping  about  and  pecking  at  papeisy  has  lighted 
on  a  memorandum  concerning  herseli^  in  the 
event  of  any  thing  happening  to  her  kinsman, 
wliioh  is  a  handsome  compensation  for.  an  ex- 
tenstre  coarse  of  reading,  and  holds  even  the 
dragon  Boredom  «t  bay. 

The  cousins  generaUy-are  rather  ^y  of  Ches- 
nej^Wold  in  itaduUiMss,  but  take  to  it  a  Uttle  in 
the  ahootiBg  season^  when  guns  ara  beaid  in  the 


pkAtirtioni,  tad  a  fow  scattered  beaters  and 
keepers  wait  at  the  old  places  of  appointment, 
for  low  spirited  twos  and  tiirees  of  cousins.  The 
debiiitsted  cousin,  more  debilitated  by  the  dreaiW 
ness  of  the  place,  gets  inte  a  fearful  state  of  de- 
pression, groaning  under  penit«tiai  sofa-pillows 
in  fais'  gunless  houn,  and  protesting  that  snob 
fomal  old  jails  nougb  t*s«w  fler  up  frev«r. 

The  only  great  otoasions  for  Yolumnia^  in  tbia 
diauged  atped  of  the  place  in  Liaoolhi^ire,  are 
those-occasionsy  rsn  and  widely*-e0parated,  whsn> 
something  is  to  be  done  for-  ^e  county  or -tiie 
oountry  in  the  way  of  graekig  a  public  baU.  Then, 
indeed,  does-tiie  tuckered  sylph  come  out  ih  foiiy 
form,  and  proceed  wi^  joy  under  cousinly  eseoft 
to  the  exhausted  old  assembly-room,  fourteen- 
heavy  miles  ofij  which  during  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dayeaod  nights  of  every  ordinary  year 
'A  a  kind  of  hunbeVHroom,  full  of  old  chain  and 
tables,  i^)Bide  down.  Then,  indeed,  does  she  cap- 
tivate all  hearts  by  her  oondesoensien,  by  her 
giilish  vivacity,  and  by  her  ridj^ung  about  as  in 
the  daya  when  the^  hideous  old  general,  wfth  ^bm 
month  too  fuU  of  teeth,  had  not  out  one  of  tfaem 
at  t<fm  gnfaKas  eaoh.  Then  does  die  twid  and 
twine,  a  pastoral  nyn4>hy  of  good  fomily,  throu^ 
the  mazes  of  the  danee.  Then  do  the-swains  sp* 
pear  with  tea)  with  lemonade,  with  sandwidiea, 
with  homage.  Theniashekindaad«omely,  states 
ly,  aad  unassuming,  various,  beautifrdly  willfhl. 
Then  is  there  a  shignlar  Idnd  of  parallel  between 
her  and  the  little  glsaa  chandeliers  of  another 
age,  embellishing  that  assembly-room;  which, 
with  their  meagre  stems,  their  spare  little  dtops, 
their  disappointing  knobs  where  no  drops  are, 
their' bare  little  stalks,  from  vrhlsb  knobs  and 
drops  have  bo&  dapostsd,  and  their  little  foeble 
prismatic  iwmkling,  all  seem  Yc»hunniae. 

For  the  rest,  Lincolndiire  life  to  Yohvnnia  is 
a  vast  bltak  of  ovetyowu.  hbuse  lookbig  upon 
thie  sighing  trees,  wringing  their  handa,  bowing 
their  heads,  and  casting  tibeirteaia  upon  the  win- 
dow-panes in  monotonous  depression.  A  laby* 
rinth  of  grandeur,  less  the  pr^Mrty  of  an  old  fam- 
ily of  human  beings  and  their  ghostly  likenesses, 
than  of  an  old  funily  of  ecboings  sad  thunder- 
ings  which  start  out  of  their  hundred  graves  at 
every  sound,  and  go  resounding  through  the  build- 
ing. A  waste  of  unused  passages  and  staircasea 
in  wbkk  to  dsop  ^-oomb  upon  the  bedroom  floct 
at  night  is  to  send  a  stealthy  footfall  on  an  encand 
through  thebduse.  A  place  where  few  peoplecare 
to  go  about  alone;  'u^ememaidsereamsifanasb 
drops  from  the  fire,,  takes  to  crying  at  aU  timea 
aad  seasons,  becomes  the  vietim  of  alow  diwrdsg 
of  the  spfrits,  and  gives  warning  and  depatts* 

Thus  ChesB<^  WokL  With  so  jnuch  of  itself 
abandoned  to  daiknees  and  vacancy;  with  to  lit- 
tle change  under  the  summer  shining  or.the  win- 
try lowering;  so  sombre  and  moiioilless  always 
— no  flag*  flying  now  by  days,  no  rows  of  liglrta 
spai^liilg  by  night;  with  no  family  to  come  and 
go,  no  visiters  te  be  the  souls  oi  pale  cold  shapea 
of  reemsi  no  atii  of  life  about  it;  passion  and 
pride  even  to  the  stranger's  eye  have  died  awuf^ 
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from  the  pUc6  in  Lincolmihirei  and  yialded  it  to 
dull  repose. 

» 
CHAPTER  LXVn.— Ths  Ci.on  or  SfeTMn<:e.  Nab* 

BATXTB. 

Full  seyen  happy  years  I  hare  been  the  mii- 
tMSB  of  Bleak  House.  The  l^w  words  that  I  have 
to  add  to  what  I  have  written,  are  soon  penned ; 
thai  I  and  the  unknown  friend  to  whom  I  write, 
will  part  forever.  Not  without  muoh  dear  re- 
membrance on  my  side.  Not  without  some,  I. 
hope,  on  his  or  hers. 

They  gave  my  darling  into  my  arms,  and 
through  many  weeks  I  never  left  her.  The  little 
child  w|io  was  to  have  done  so  much,  was  omn^ 
before  the  turf  was  planted  on  its  frkther's  grave. 
It  was  a  boy;  and  I,  my  husband,  and  my  Guard- 
ian, gave  him  his  fkther^s  name. 

The  help  that  my  dear  counted  on,  did  come 
to  her  through  it,  in  the  Eternal  wisdom,  fr>r 
another  purpose.  -Thou^  to  bless  and  restore 
his  mother,  not  his  &ther,  was  the  errand  of  this 
baby,  its  power  was  mighty  te  do  it.  When  I 
saw  the  strength  of  the  weak  littla  hand,-  and 
how  its  touch  oould  heal  my  darling's  heart,  and 
raise  up  hope  within  her,  I  fslt  a  new  sense  of  the 


Caddy  Jellyby  posited  her  very  last  holidays 
with  .us,  and  was  a  dear^  creature  than  ever, 
perpetually  dancing  in  and  out  of  the  house  with 
the  children,  as  if  she  had  never  given  a  danc- 
ing-lesson in  her  life.  Caddy  keeps  her  own  lit- 
tle carriage  now,  instead  of  hiring  one,  and  lives 
friU  two  miles  frirther  westward  than  Newman- 
street.  She  works  very  hard,  Prinoe  (an  excel- 
lent husband  to  her),  being  lame,  and  able  to  do 
veiy  little.  Still,  she  is  more  than  contented, 
and  does  all  she  has  to  do  with  all  her  heart. 
Mr.  Jellyby  spends  his  evenings  at  het  new  hooas 
with  hu  head  against  the  wall  as  he  used  to  do 
in  her  okl  one.  I  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Jellyby 
was  understodd  to  suffer  great  mortification  firan 
her  daughter's  ignoble  marriage  and  pursuits; 
but  I  hope  she  got  ever  it  in  time.  She  has  been 
disappointed  in  Bonioboola  Gha,  which  turned 
out'  a  failure  in  oensequence  oC  the  King  of  Bor^ 
rioboola  wanting  to  sell  every  body  who  aorviv^ 
the  climate  for  Rum,  but  she  has  taken  up  with 
the  rights  of  women,  and  Caddy  tells  me  it  is  a 
mission  involving  more  correspondence  than  the 
old  one.  I  had  ahmost  £>rgotten  Caddy's  poor 
little  gid.  ,  She  is  not  iiuch  a  mite  now,  but  abe 
is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  believe  there  never  was 
goodness  And  the  tendemees  of  God.  a  better  mother  than  Caddy,  who  learns  in  her 

They  throve,  and  by  degrees  I  saw  my  dear  'scanty  intervals  of  leisure,  innumerable  deaf  and 


girl  pass  into  my  country  garden,  and  walk  there 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms.  I  was  married  then, 
I  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  Guardian  joined 
us,  and  asked  Ada  when  she  would  come  home  ? 

^*  Both  houses  are  your  home,  my  dear,*'  said 
be,  "  but  the  older  Bleak  House  claims  priority. 
When  you  and  my  boy  are  strong  enoi:|^  to  do 
it,^  come  and  take  possessicm  of  your  own." 

Ada  called  him  "her  dearest  cousin  John." 
But  he  said.  No,  it  must  be  Guardian  now.  He 
was  her  Guardian  henceforth,  and  the  boy's,  and 
he  had  an  old  association  in  the  name.  So  she 
called  him  Guardian,  and  haa  called  him  Guard- 
ian ever  sinoe.  The  dhildren  know  him  by  no 
other  name.— I  say  the  children.  I  have  two  lit- 
tle daughters. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  Aunt  Charley  (round- 
eyed  still,  and  not  at  all  grammatioal)  is  married 
to  a  miller  in  our  neighborhood;  yet  so  it  is,  and 
sren  now,  looking  up  from  my  desk  as  I  write 
early  in  the  morning  at  my  summer  whidow,.  I 
see  the  very  mill  beginning  to  go  Yound.  I  hope 
the  miller  will  not  spoil  Charley;  but  he  is  v^y 
fond  of  her,  and  Charley  is  rather  vain  of  such  a 
matoh^-^for  he  is  well  to  do,  and  wss  in  great 
request.  So  far  as  my  small  maid  is  concerned, 
I  nught  suppose  Time  to  have  stood  for  seven 
years  as  still  as  the  mill  did  half  an  hour  ago ; 
since  little  Emma,  Charley's  fedster,  is  exactly 
irhkt  Charlev  used  to  be.  As  to  Tom,  Charley's 
brother,  I  am  really  afraid  to  say  what  he  did  at 
school  in  ciphering,  but!  think  it  wan  Decimals. 
He  is  apprenticed  to  the  miller,  whatever  it  was, 
and  is  a  good-tooking  bashful  fellow  always  frOl- 
ing  in  love  with  s<miebody,  and  being  ashamed 
•fit. 


dumb  -arts,  to  soften  the  affliction  of  her  ohiUL 

As  if  I  never  were  to  have  done  with  Caddy,  I 
am  jreminded  hereof  Peepy  and  old  Mr.  Tnrr^- 
drop.  Peepy  isin  the  Custom-house  and  doing  very 
well.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  veiy  apoplectic,  still 
exhibits  his  Deportment  about  town,  still  enjoys 
himself  in  the  old  manner,  is  atill  believed  in,  ia 
the  old  way.  He  is  constant  in  his  patronage  oi 
Peepy,  and  is  understood  to  have  left  him  a 
favorite  French  clock  in  his  dressing-roQKk — 
which  is  not  his  property. 

With  the  first  money  we  saved  at  home,  we 
added  to  our  pretty  house  by  throwing  out  a 
little  Growlery  expressly  for  my  Guardian,  which 
we  inaugurated  with  great  splendor  the  next 
time  he  came  down  to  see  us.  I  try  to  write  all 
this  lightly,  because  my  heart  is  full,  in  drawing 
to  an  end;  but  when  I  write  ni  him,  my  teaia 
will  have  their  way. 

*^  I  never  look  at  him,  but  I  he#r  our  poor 
dear  Richard  calling  him  a  good  man.  To  Ada 
and  her  pretty  boy,  he  is  the  fondest  father;  to 
me,  what  he  has  ever  been,  and  what  name  cam 
I  give  to  that  ?  He'  is  my  hAsband's  best  and 
dearest  friend,  he  is  our  children's  darling^  he  Is 
th6  object  of  our  deepest  love  and  veneration. 
Tet  while  you  feel  tovrard  him  as  if  h^  wera 
a  superior  being,  I  am  so  familiar  with  him^ 
and  so  easy  with  him  that  I  ahnist  wonder  -at  my^ 
self..  I  have  never  lost  my  old  names,  nor  has 
he  lost  his,  nor  do  I  ever  when  he  is  with  us,  ait 
in  any  other  place  but  in  my  old  chair  at  his  side. 
Dame  Trot,  Dame  Duxden,  Uttle  Woman  I — all 
ji^t  the  same  as  ever^  and  i  answer.  Yea,  deac 
Guardian !— just  the  same. 

I  have  never  known  the  wind  to  be  in  tlM 
cast  for  a  single  moment,  kinoe  the  day  when  hm 
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took  me  to  the  i>orch  to  read  the  name.  I  re- 
marked tp  him  once  that  the  wind  seemed  never 
in  the  east  Jiow ;  and  he  said,  No,  truly  ;  it  had 
finally  departed  from  th%i  quarter  on  that  yery 
day. 

.  I  think  my  darling  girl  ia  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  The  sorrow  that  has  been  in,  her  face — for 
it  is  not  there  now — seems  to  have  purified  even 
its  innocent  ezpressson,  and  to  have  given  it  a 
Diviner  quality.  Sometimes  when  I  raise  my 
eyes  and  see  her,  in  the  black  dress  that  she  still 
wears,  teaching  my  Richard,  I  feel  it  is  difficult 
to  express — as  if  I  were  so  glad  to  know  that  she 
remembers  her  dear  Bather  in  her  prayers. 

I  call  him  Richard  I     But  he  says  that  he  has 
two  mammas,  and  I  nm  ono. 
Vol.  VII.— No.  4i.-:j^x 


We  are  not  at  all  rich,  but  we  have  always  pros* 
pered,  and  we  have  quite  enough.  I  never  walk 
out  with  my  huflbjand,  but  I  know  the  people  bless 
him.  I  never  go  into  a  house  of  any  degree  but 
I  hear  his  praises,  or  see  them  in  grateful  eyes. 
I  never  lie  down  at  night  but  I  know  that  in  ihe 
course  of  that  day  he  has  alleviated  pain,  and 
soothed  some  fellow  creature  in  the  time  of, 
need :  I  know  that  from  the  beds  of  those  who 
were  past  recovery,  thanks  have  often  gone  up, 
in  the  last  hour,  for  his  gentle  ministration.  U 
not  this  to  be  ri<?h  ? 

The  people  even  praise  Me  as  the  Doctor^s 
wife.  The  people  even  like  Me  as  I  go  about,  and 
make  so  much  of  me  that  I  am  qvite  abashed  : 
I  owe  it  all  to  him,  my  love,  my  pride  i     They 
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like  me  for  his  sake,  aa  I  do  every  thing  in  li/e 
for  his  sake. 

A  hight  or  two  ago,  after  bustling  about  pre- 
paring for  my  darling  and  my  Guardian  and  little 
Richard,  who  are  coming  to-morrow,  I  was  sit- 
ting out  in  the  porch,  of  all  places,  that  dearly 
memorable  porch,  when  Allan  came  home.  So 
he  said,  '*My  precious  little  woman,  what  Ate 
you  doing  here  ?  And  I  said,  "  The  moon  is 
shining  bO  l^rightly,  Allan,  and  the  night  is  so  de- 
licious, that  I  have  been  sitting  here,  thinking.'* 

^^  What  have  you  been  thinking  about,  my 
dear  ?"  said  Allan  then. 

^'  How  curious  you  are  I'* ^aid  I  ^  "  I  am  abnost 
asbamed  to  tell  you,  but  I  will.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  my  old  looks — such  as  they 
were." 

*^And  what  have  you  been  thinking  about 
them,  my  busy  bee  ?"  said  AJlan. 


"  I  have  been  .thinking  that  1  thought  it  wu 
impossible  ,that  you  could  have  loved  me  uj 
l>etter,  even  if  I  had  retained  them." 

*^  Such  as  they  were?''  said  Allan,  UogluDg. 

"  Such  as  they  were,  of  course." 

'^  My  dear  Dame  Burden,"  said  Allan,  drawin; 
my  arm  thrQugh  h|a,  "  do  you  ever  look  in  the 
glass  ?" 

"  Tou  know!  do  j  you  see  me  do  it  ?" 

*^  And  don't  you  know  that  you  are  prettier  Uuq 
you  ever  were  ?*' 

I  did  not  know  that  -,  I  am  not  certain  ihst  I 
know  it  now.  But  I  know  that  my  deareet  little 
pets  are  very  pretty,  and  that  my  darling  is  mj 
beautiful,  and  that  my  husband  is  Very  haadjooie, 
and  that  my  Guardian  <has  the-  brightest  aod 
most  benevolent  fWce  that  evec  v^as.seen,  and  tlut 
I  hey  can'  very  well  do  without  much  beaoty  ia 
.ne — even  supposiag — 
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MAKING  OUR  WILLS.  ^ 
0M£  tioM  ago  I  hmd  oecMion  to  go  to  Dpc- 
tors*  CommoDt  to  look  ft  the  will  of  &  dead 
man.  The  hand  that  Bigned  it  wee  in  the  |rra?e 
long  before — duat,  perhape;  but 'the  record  of 
the  will  which  animated  that  hand  waa  there 
among  thoae  duety  folioa,  engroeaed  in  an  al- 
moat  undecipherable  hand,  which  tell  how  all  the 
real  property  in  the  country  haa  been  diapoaed 
of  over  and  over  again.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  for  I  had  a  note-  of  the  predae  day 
the  deeeaaed  died  on.  It  ia  not  neceaaary  to 
aay  any  thing  about  the  contenta  of  that  will, 
however,  for  they  have  no  gelation  to  what  I  am 
writing.  It  ia'only  the  date  which  I  have  any 
buaineaa  with.  Th^  will  waa  dated  the  day  be- 
fore the  maa  died.  I  had,  of  course,  often  he^ 
0^  men  making  their  vrilla  when  they  were  juat 
at  death**  doer,  without  any  particular  thought 
being  e^^ted ;  but  thia  time  I  waa  surpriMd, 
aa  a  single  fiuskrery  often  doea  tttrpriae  ua, 
when  we  have  paaaed  by  a  host  of  eimilar  onea 
unnoticed.  I  kn^w  ^e  man  who  had  made  that 
will.  He  waa  a  shrewd,  p|pudent,  sharp  lawyer, 
who  had  risen  from  nothmg  to  be  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth.  If  he  was  distinguished  for  any 
qualities  in  particular,  it  was  for  punctuality 
and  promptitude.  None  of  the  clerks  of  his 
office  were  fver^ve  minutes. late.  That  was  an 
effenae  nxA.  to  be. forgiven.  No  one  ^ver  knew 
him  to  be  behind  at  an  app<nntment,  or  to  let 
buaineaa  go  undone.  Hia  hovsekecfper,  who 
managed  his  bachelor  home  for  many  years, 
only  kept  her  place  by  being  exact  to  time.  Yet 
this  man  had  not  made  bir  vrill  till  a  fow  hours 
before  his  death;  and  therefore  the  possession 
of  his  proper^  formed  the  subject  of  a  ver^ 
flourishing  lawsuit. 

.  When  I  went  out  of  that  dark,  dismal  cata- 
comb of  dead  men's  wills,  I  Went  on  thinking 
o/  all  the  similar  cilsee  6f  procrastination  which 
I  knew  or  had  faeatd  of— and  they  were  not  a 
few — for  this  is^a  piede  of  the  experienee'  of  one 
who  was  a  law-clerk  before  he  quarreled  with 
red-tape.  What  a  curioua  catalogue  they  were^I 
There  was  an  old  lady,  a  toothless*  old  dowager, 
who  had  a  reprobate  and  discarded  son,  and  a 
pretty  gentle  niece,  who  lived  with  her.  We 
used  to  manage  all  her  affairs,  and  it  was  pret- 
ty well  known  in*  the  office  that  the'"nicej^irl 
with  the  long  curls'*  was  to  be  the  old  lady's 
heir.  Our  head-clerk,  a  red-whiskered  dandy, 
who  had  no  mean  opinion  of  himself  built,  I 
could  see,  certain  speculations  on  that  baaia. 
The  old  lady  never  came  without  EUza;  and 
when  a  viait  was  expected,  Mr.  Catchpole  bruah- 
ed  his  fiery  hair  into  the  most  killing  eorls,  and 
changed  the  ont-al-elbowa  coat  for  the  smart 
one  he  wore  out  of  doora,  and  beautified  him- 
self as  fkr  aa  that  waa  practicable.  Well,  a  mea* 
sage  caose  one  day  that  the  old  lady  was  ill, 
very  ill,  with  an  urgent  requeft  that  96ine  one 
should  go  at  onpe  ami  mal^e  her  will.  Off  went 
our  Adonis  as  fast  as  a  promise  of  something 
libera  over  the  fore  could  urge  the  cabman. 


When  be  arrived,  the  old  lady  was  alivtB^—just 
alive  enough  to  tell  him  that  all  her  property 
was  to  be  left  to  Elixa.  She  told  him  that  in 
the  hissing  whisper  which  supplied  the  plaee 
of  the  cracked  voice ;  but  When  ahe  came  to 
Uie  word  *'all,"  ao  foil  was  the  poor  old>creat- 
hre  of  love  for  the  niece,  or,  perhaps,  of  determ- 
ination— letaa  hope  not  hate  a^nst  her  aon^~ 
that  ahe  half  rose  up  in  her  bed  and  clenched 
her  withered  hand,  and  shrieked  out  that  word 
again.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  sight — that 
of  life  struggling  vrith  death  for  a  will !  It  was' 
a  abort  matter  to  write  that  will  down ;  and 
Oatohpole's  pen  flew  over  the  paper,  and  the 
old  ejrea  that  vreie  glaxing  ao  fiat  stared  anx- 
iously the  while^  and  the  thin  fingers  actually 
held  the  pen  she  had  asked  for  beforehand 
ready  to  sign  the  paper.  In  a  few  minutea  all 
was  ready ;  but  what  a  difference  that  few  min- 
utea made !  The  clerk  had  risen  firom  his  seat 
and  approached  the  couch,  when  the  surgeob, 
who  stood  on- the  other  side,  said,  with  that 
coolneaa  vduch  medical  practice  bringa,  "It  ia' 
too  late  ;^*  and  it  was  too  late.  The  dead  fingers 
clenched  the  unused  pen  ao  tightly  that  diey 
had  to  be  unclasped  from  it.  The  son  was  heir 
of  all,  and  Eliza  a  beggar !  Death  had  trina- 
lated  that  icreamed-out  **  all  **  into  none.  The 
sequel  is  soon  told.  The  property  was  wasted 
by  the  son,  and  has  long  since  pMsed  into  other 
hands,  and  Eliza,  instead  of  possessing  some 
thousands  a  year,  and  being  wooed  by  Mr.  Catch- 
pole, IS  a  faded  daily  governess. 

Every  lawyer'etiffice  has  plenty  of  such  stories 
aa  this.  One  I  remember  of  a  miser  who  had 
mined  more  than  one  fami(yi  and  in  his  last 
moments  wished  to  make  such  reparation  as 
bequeathed  gold  could  compass.  Poor  wretch, 
when  the  vrill  was  brought,  catalepsy  had  seized 
him,  and  he  lay  there  a  living  corpse^^ead  in 
all  but  mind.  He.  could  not  move  his  hand ; 
his  tongue  refosed  its  office ;  only  his  eyes  were 
free  to  move :  and  of  those  eyes  I  have  been 
told  a  terrible  tale.  He  was,  as  misers  often 
are,  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  iron  tiewe.  Pas- 
sive as  he  was  in  every  other  part,  the  eyes  told 
all  that  was  passing  vrithin.  You  could  have 
seen  in  them  inteUigence  when  the  will  wm 
read  to  lAm ;  the  powerful  volition  brought  to 
bear,  and  persevered  in,  when  the  written  word 
which  was  to  make  it  a  testament  was  required ; 
the  terror  and  horror  which  came  over  him  when 
he  found  the  riglit  hand,  which  had  so  often 
aided  him  fbr  evil,  would  not  help  him  for  good ;. 
the  despair  which  bunt  the  unseen  bonds  around 
him,  and,  with  a  convulsive  motion  let  out  the 
last  of  life.  It  must  have  been  a  spectacle  of 
horror,  when  punishment  came  in- the  shape  of 
a  prohibition  of  the  one  act  of  mercy,  Arhioh 
might  have  made  some  amend*  for  a  lifetime 
of  wrong: 

Then  there  was  another  legend*  of  a  man 
whose  daughter  married  against  his  will.     He  ' 
lived  somewhere  in  a  retired  country-hOuse,  far 
off  from  any  town.    This  man  was  suiject  to 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  one  night,  -feeling 
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the  aymptmns  of  «n  approftoUiig  attack,  and 
that  strange  presentiment  which  la  often  comet 
before  death,  he  roused  his  household,  and  sent 
off  a  messenger  on  horseback^  not  for  a  surgeon, 
but  for  a  lawyer. '  He  wanted  his  will  made  in- 
stantly. The  messenger  could  not  be  expected 
back  for  at  least  two  hours,  «nd  long  before  that 
the  spasmodic  attack  had  come  en,  but  still  in 
the  intervals  of  his'  paroxjrsms,  that  determined 
man  wrote  as  though  against  time.'  When  the 
lawyer  did  arriTC,  all  that  was  left  of  the  living 
will  which  had  been  so  active  and  energetic  a 
few  hours  before  was  that  last  piece  of  writing. 
It  expressed  the  deceased's  intention,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  utterly  to  disinherit  his  rebell- 
ious child,  and  to  give  his  property  to  some 
charitable  institutions.  It  was  complete,  even 
to  the  signature ;  only  th»  flourish  usually  added 
to  the"  name  was  wanting,  as  though  there  the 
band  had  foiled.  But  that  writing  was  not  a 
will ;  it  wa«  not  in  proper  form,  nor  attested. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  it  was  but  an  invalid  piece 
of  paper,  and  the  daughter  took  that  which  her 
birthright  entitled  her  to. 

Wills  generally  afford  a  frightful  ten^ptation 
to  the  worse  part  of  our  nature.  I  believe  that 
more  cunning,  more  falsehood,  mere  worldly 
anxiety,  and  more  mond  wrong  at«.  blended 
With  the  subject  of"  wills"  than  with  the  whole 
mass  of  law  parchments  extant.  A  will  should 
not  only  be  properly  made,  but  property  plaeedt 
and  more  than  one  should  be  cognizant  of  its 
whereabouts.  I  have  known  many  eases  of 
gross  turpitudein  the  shape  of  destroying  wills, 
and  can  record  one  rather  curious  anecdote, 
affording  a  vivid  illustration  of  unprincipled 
greed  defeating  itself  Two  gentlemen  in  the 
city,  close  friends  from  their  school-days,  were 
in  the  decline  of  life.  Mr.  Edmonds  had  a  large 
family,  with  comparatively  small  means,  while 
Mr.  Raymond  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  with  no  living  relative  but  a  nephew 
of  the  most  profligate  and  hopeless  character. 
This  nephew  had  been  expensively  educated, 
and  had  spent  unlimited  money  for  the  worst 
of  purposes,  and  the  uncle  at  length  Wcame 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  young  man*s 
utter  depravity.  '*  Edmonds,*'  said  Raymond, 
one  day  to  his  friend,  as  he  handed  Aim  a  roll 
of  paper,  **here  is  my  will.  I  have  left  my 
nephew  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  rest  of 
my  property  to  yOu,  who,  I  know,  will  make 
good  use  of  it.^'  Edmonds  remonstrated,  and 
implored,. but  was  eventually  compelled  to  take 
the  will,  and  lock  it  up  in  his  private  desk. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  by  dint  of  con- 
stant entreaty,  Edmonds  prevailed  upon  his 
friend  to  make  another  will,  and  just  reverse 
the  bequests,  leaving  the  nephew  the  bulk  of 
the  property,  and  Edmonds  the  ten  thousand 
pounds.  This  will  Edmonds  read,  and  saw 
safely  deposited  in  Rajrmond's  iron  fchest  at  his^ 
private  residence.  Within  the  following  year 
Raymond  died.  The  nephew  found  the  will, 
and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  such  was  his 
baseness,  that,  to  secure  in  addition  to  the  rest 


the  ten  thousand  pounds  left  to  Edmonds,  he 
immediately  burnt  the  document,  knowing  that, 
if  Ida  uncle  died  intestate,  he  himealf  was  heir- 
at-law.  On  this  villainous  annountenrant,  Ed- 
monds,-sinking  his  conscientious  eeroples,  pro^ 
duced  the  first  wiU  made  by  Raymond,  ^and 
claimed  the  chief  of  the  property ;  and  the  un- 
principled nephew,'  after  maidng  fdll  conieamtm 
during  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens^  killed  hiraael£ 

"'  AUTUMN  LOVE. 

IN  an  early  season  of  life  I  saw  Rachael :  whfen 
my  eyes  first  fell  upon  her  countenance,  its 
beauty  seemed  a  daylight  driam.  .She  was  as 
a  Grace  in  her  fa(he]r's  hbme.  In  my  memoty 
she  is  still  pidtured :  slight,  delicate,  &ir,  bvC 
flushed  with  flitting  tints  of  carnation.  Her 
figure  was  moulded  to  realise  the  soft  «Ugnity 
of  her  demeanor ;  her  head,'  classical  in  diape, 
wore,  with  its  dawn-bright  tresses  in  Grecian 
braids,  an  air  of  gentle  pride ;  and  in  her  eyee — 
mild  as  the  eyestif  a  young  saint  wishing  for  he«v^ 
en — all  her  maidenly  emotions  were  expressed. 

I  loved  Rachael  soon :  it  was  to  me  the  beat 
joy  of  lifo  to  be  with  her — svreeter  to  hear  her 
voice  than  to  listen  to  the  saddest  music,  for  it 
came  to  my  ear  charged  vrith  holier«inelody.  In 
her  there  was  not  alone  the  beauty  of  the  sculp- 
tured Eve.  The  painter's  glory,  was  truly  cm 
her  fiu:e — the  foith  of  Guide's  Afafy,  the  meek- 
ness of  Salvi's  nun.  I  would  have  Titian^s  gold- 
en pencil  to  fix  her  fleeting  smile,  and  Carlo 
Dolci  te  immortalize  her  tears.  But,  studioos 
and  thoughtful,  she  had  searched  the  wisdom 
of  many  days :  she  knew  books,  and  gathered 
their  worth  in  hei  mind:  she  was  no  light, 
fanciful  beauty,  blo^n  like  a  May  blossom 
along  the  banks  of.  time,  but  a  possessor  of 
that  second  providence  of  thought,  which  is 
docile  to  the  greater  proridence  of  Nature. 

When  I  knew  that  I  loved  Rachael,  I  was  can- 
did to  myself  1  looked  through  a  long  fotuie, 
and  confided  in  my  own  fiuth.  Hope  hud  many 
seeds  in  the  ground,  and  I  expected  them  all  to 
flower.  But  I  long  hid  these  thoughts.  Alone 
I  counted  over  my  visionary  joys.  Withovt 
willing  it,  I  was  more  apparently  indifferent  to 
Rachael  than  to  most  other  friends.  I  aeldoai 
spoke,  except  on'  common  topics,  Uf  her :  she, 
however,  conversed  much  with  me,  and  we 
were  often  together.  I  knew  she  was  kindly 
disposed  toward  me,  for  her  manners  were 
friendly,  ,and  for  a  time  she  rather  sought  than 
avoided  my  society.  Gradually,  however,  as  I 
began  to  find  expression  for  my  affection*  I  saw 
that  at  first  it  was  misunderstood,  then  It  was 
doubted,  the^  it  was  thought  an  illusion,  and 
then  it  was  repelled.  When  shediscovered  my 
fondness,  her  first  feeling  was  one  of  anger ; 
but  anger  softened  into  perplexed  pity,  and  that 
saddened  into  sorrow.  What  I  never  with  plain 
words  desired,  she  could  not  in  words  deny ; 
but  as  my  love  was  known  without  being  told, 
so  her  rejection  of  it  was  kindly  but  unequivo- 
cally clear. 

Still,  buoyant  as  I  was  in  heart,  free  in  apirit. 
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with  an  imaginatron  eoloring  all  things  hrill- 
iantly,  I  was  not  heggared  is  hope.  I  sorrowed, 
but  desponded- never.  I  vainly,  indeed,  repined 
over  the  past,  but  I  vaguely  counted  on  the 
fhture.  At  last,  without  a  confession  in  form, 
I  expressed  the  sentiments  which  ruled  r^p. 
Rachael,  whose  thoughts  all  Bioved  on  the  high 
level  of  virtue,  desir^  to  spard  me  more  grief, 
but  scarcely  Imew  how.  No  one  knew  of  my 
love  for  her.  ^  ^The  inteicourse  of  our  families 
was  so  constant, that  they  almost  seemed  com- 
bined kito  one.  She  could  not  go  from  me,  and 
I  would  not  stay  from  her.  When  she  spoke  of 
parting  as  the  best,  I  begged  her  so  sorrowfully 
to  lei  me  remain  among  her  common  friends, 
that  she  consented.  She  even  believed  that  this 
would  be  my  cure ;  for  such  a  youthful  fervency, 
so  impetuous  and  so  sudden,  would  undoubted- 
ly waste  itself  sway.  Time;  variety,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  would,  she  confldehtly  thought 
— as  she  sincerely  deseed — ^wear  out  an  afi'ec- 
tion  which  was  never  tempted  by  her,  never  beck- 
oned to  be  forbidden,  but  wandered  ever  in  a  de- 
sert, shelterless,  without  a  place  to  lay  its  head. 

Yet  I  loved  her  vrith  an  increasing  love. 
Many  I  saw  with  beauty,  and  youth,  and 
brightness  of  demeanor,  and  many  with  inno- 
csftce  and  gentle  wisdom — ^6ut  none  like  Ra-^ 
chael,  who  was  alone  in  her  shrine,  and  sacred 
still.  I  was  unhappy.  1  secluded  myself 'in 
the  darkness  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  made  a 
desolatiota,  and  dwelt  in  it.%  Unreasoning  and 
bitter  were  the  complaints  of  my  despair.  The 
flowers  of  many  summers,  the  plunder  of  many 
springs,  lay  at  my  feet ;  but  one  snowdrop,  Cne 
violetr  one  valley-lily,  was  all  I  wanted ;  and  that 
one  I  could  not  have. 

What  was  the  use  of  laying  out  gardens  of 
hope  if  Rachael  was  ^lot  to  be  the  sweetest 
blossom  therel  What  was  the  glory  of  a  whole 
Corinth  of  palaces  if  Ruchael  would  not  be  their 
queen !  What  was  the  delight  of  prospetity  if 
it  rose  like  a  harvest  in  an  unpeopled  isle! 
What  was  the  promise  of  fame  if  its  prophecies 
sounded  hollow  to  a  desolate  heart  t  Rachael 
knew  this  now.  With  her  kindfiness  and  gra- 
cious sisterly  affection,  sweetly  offered,  but  re- 
fused by  my  femished  love,  she  again  asked  ipe 
earnestly  to  leave  her.  1  wished,  for  a  moment,, 
that  she  vrould  then  peremptorily  forbid  me  to 
see  her,  but  I  would  not,  could  not,  gcuncom- 
pelled.  1  might  then  have  bent  my  head  upon 
my  hands,  and  gone  blind  from  her  sight.  But 
her  entreaty  was  npt  a  command ;  and  as  it 
was,  she  said,  for  my  sake,  not  for  hers,  that 
she  desired  it,  I  felt  no  power  to  obey.  From 
that  time  she  was  studiously  guarded  in  her 
manners.  Sometimes  an  impulse  of  grateful 
fbndness  rose  in  her  heart ;  but  she  checked  it, 
lest  she  might  mistake  an  evanescent  tender- 
ness for  the  kindling  of  the  true  lamp,  which- 
alone,  she  knew,  <ou^t  to  bum  and  min^e  its 
light  with  mine.  When  I  spoke  to  her  in 
words  half-uttered  and  enigmatic  phrases,  she 
besought  me  not  to  indulge  in  hopes  that,  would 
make  me  wretched.    She  said  I  should  change ; 


but  then  I  replied,  that  she  might  ^change  too. 
which  grieved  her,  for  she  saw  that  I  would 
fondle  my  hopes,  careless  of  the  sorrow  thev 
might  i>ring.  A  mortal  melancholy  came  over 
me,  and  I  thoqgfat  lif^  would  refuse  me  all  its  joys. 

And  the  days  passed,  and  the  months  and 
years. '  And  still  I  loveci,  and  Rachael  owned  no 
love  for  me.  When  in  society>  she  was  to  me, 
as^'to  others,  frank  and  fHendly;.  but  when 
alone,  she  was  serious  and  cold.  But  I  saw 
that  she  was  not  unmoved  by  my  devout  affec- 
tion. I  trdubled  her  repose.  I  saw  her  some- 
times looking  at  me  vrith  aii  earnest,  wondering 
look,  as  though  her  ovm  heart  were  questioning 
itself,  and  I  felt,  with  exulting  delight,  that  after 
these  moments  she  was  more  freely  afifeotionate. 
Her  manners  softened,  though  whenever  I  ex- 
pre8sed>any  thought  of  this  change,  the  gravity 
6f  her  face  returned,  and  her  beauty  seemed  to 
retire  from  my  love.  Still  I  was  more  reconciled 
to  hope  deferred,  tod  still  the  tiine  went  on. 

At  last  she  was  parted  fiom  her  home  fpr 
awhile.  She  went  to  d  distance.  I  yearned 
for  her  return.  But  as  her  absence  was  pro- 
longed; it  was  less  painfiih  I  felt  a  more  pa- 
tient passion.  She  came  back.  By  her  first 
ii^quiriiig  look  I  knew  she  sought  to  discover 
what  influence  our  separation  had  produced  on' 
me.  And  when  I  looked  back  love  into  -  her 
eyes,  I  saw  she  smiled.  Soon  after,  we  sen- 
ously  conversed.  I  v^ote  her  a  letter ;  she  re- 
plied, and  once  more  begged  me,  l>eBought  me, 
once  more  to  consider  wheth^  it  would  not  be 
better  to  leave  her,  for  my  oHm  sake ;  she  did 
not  say  fbr  hers.  Had  she  said  for  .hers,  I 
would  have  gone  r  but  sh^  said  for  mine.  I 
answered,  life  might  be  happy  or  miserable,  but 
her  presence  was  like  that  Arabian  amulet, 
which  made  all  wounds  hannless'  while  it  was ' 
worn.  Once  taken  away,  the  heart  would  bleed 
mortally,  and  I  should  perish.  I  waited  a  little 
time,  and  then  went  to  seek  her. 

I  saw  her  in  her  father's  garden;  she  was 
alone.  A  purple  autumn  evening  hushed  all 
the  world.  It  was  a  acene  of  poetry;  perfumed 
vnth  the  last  sweets  of  the  flowering  season. 
Long  alleys  and  Italian  slopes  were  shaded  by 
bosquets  and  groves  from  the  cherry-red  deep- 
ening light  which  poured,  warm  and  mellow, 
from  the  west.  A  soft  wind,  moist  with  dew* 
wandered  among  the  murmurous  leaves,  still 
fragrant  with  the  farewell  breath  of  the  suminer. 
I  met  Rachatel  on  a  lawn,  such  aa  hnej  might 
picture,  bright  with  Boccaoclo*s  vigils— of  vir- 
gins fair  as  moonlight,  dancing  amid  the  lilies 
and  the  dew,  floating  their  blond  locks  in  the 
clear  air,  and  wavering  in  a  fairy  line  to  the 
music  of  golden  flutes.  In  Rachael's  soft  smile 
there  was  a  welcome.  She  gave  me  her  hand, 
but  sppke  nothing.  I  looked  into  her  conscious 
£ice.  I  said,  *'  I  have  come  to  you,  Rachael.''  . 
'*  Then  you  wiU  stay  with  me,"  she  replied,  in 
a  very  low  tone.  I  answered,  **I  must  stay 
with  you,  if  I  Bve.  Rachael,  I  vrill  stay  with  yon 
forever."    I  gated  again  into  her  countenance. 

A  light — deeper,  richer,  more  rosy  than  a 
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July  sanset — glowed  through  dejio^e  flnshds 
on  h6r  cli^ek ;  it  played  in  a  golden  smile  on 
her  lip;  it  paasc^  like  a^  angelic  dre«m  over 
hfsr  brow ;  it  came  like  morning  into  the  blue 
orbs  that  ^ow  were  suffused  widi  no  sorrowful 
tears.  Her  face,  till  then  colorless  as  a  snow- 
drop, flushed  as  a  snowdrop  might  flush  in  the 
red  evening,  still  pale,  but  with  paleness  seen 
through  roBj  air  I  aaw  that  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell,  and  I  looked  ,onoe  more  into  her  eyes,  and 
through  their  deep  violet  serenity^  I  saw  the 
young  love  bom  like  a  -new  star  just  trembling 
into  heaven ;  and  she  fell  upon  my  neck ;  I 
embraced  her  to  my  bosom,  and  without  a 
spoken  word  the  bond  of  betrothal  was  between 
us.  We  looked  toward  th«  western  sky ;  little 
vermilion  clouds  were  still  glowing  like  islands 
in  the  liquid  blue,  and  the  sighing  breath  of  the 
"Evening,  passed  over  my  heart,  and  all  the 
blossoms  of  its  hope  expanded  in  a  moment 
into  flowers.  Like  morning  melting  into  day 
—like  two  stars  blending  their -light — like  the 
Rhone  in  Leman  Lake,  we  should  have  been 
from  the  unspoken  pledges  of  that  hour. 

For  that  was  the  hour  to  Which  my  expecta- 
tions had  been  turned.  Teass  had  watered  my 
heart  in  desire  for  it;  sorroF  had  borne  me 
down  in  despair  of  it ;  all  the  prayers  of  my 
affieotion,  all  my  prophecies  of  hope*  all  my 
fancy  *s  pictures  wererealized  now,  and  Rachael, 
whom- 1  so  treasured,  was  mine ;  she  was  mine 
in  un^minished  beauty  i  she  was  mine  in  sur- 
rendered love.  The  increase  of  her  youth*s 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  virtue— the  gar- 
nery,  of  many  years — was  the  dowry  of  her 
ripened  tenderness  to  me.  'She  gave  me  all  in 
placing  her  hand  in  mine.  As  the  nightingale, 
wounding  its  breast  against  a  thorn,  sorrows 
while  it  drinks  sweetness  from  the  flower,  to 
sing  it  forth  again  in  the  nisht,  so  my  heart, 
wounded  by  loving  unloved,  had  pained  itself 
by  eternally  repea^ng  .its  musical  minrcr*  to 
Kachaek 

As  s  yovrag,  unripened  rose— - 

A  rose  unripened  yei,  W  red, 

Blnsbes  (Voin  Its  damasked  bed, 

And  with  odorous  petal  glows, 

While  the  light,  reflected  through, 

Ihirples  in  its  purple  hue, 

80  thy  beauty  blashe4  to  me, 

And  my  bosom  glowed  to  thee 

Strange  wantonings  of  human  nature ! .  Sur- 
prise and  fear  started  in  my  feelings  when  I 
found  that,  clasping  Rachael  to  my  breast,  I  was 
not  stirred  by  those  stormy  emotions  which 
moved  me  when,  in  days  past,  she  sat  far  from 
my  side.  I  was  conscious  of  a  -cold  mood ;  I 
tiled  to  think  I  was  happy  ;  I  aasured. myself 
of  my  own  delight.  But,  doubt  ^  I  might — 
wonder  as  I  might — sorrow  as  I  might — I  could 
not  but  confess  to  myself  that  I  had  won  this 
maiden's  love  when  my  ovni  had  begun  to 
wane.  It  was  all  gone — all  the  passionate 
affection  which  grew  with  each  hour,  and  in- 
creased with  every  look ;  all  the  abounding  and 
burning  love  which  had  been  my  moving  im- 
pulse for  years  was  gone.    It  was  goncn-the 


devoted  faith  which  counted  a  day  too  long  to 
be  absent  from  Rachael,  and  a  lifo  too  short  to 
offer  its  saoii^oe  of  tender  ministries  for  hag. 

For  during  her  absence  I  had,  at  fin*  as  a 
mere  refoge  and  then  a«  a  pleasuie,  soa^ht  the 
society  of  the  golden-locked  lily,  whose  carls 
had  fluttered  against  my'chsek  at  «  ball.  She 
was  no  more  like  Rachael  than  a  firefly  is  like  a 
st^r  which  melts  its  liquid  silver  into  the  tiight, 
throwing  off*  ripples  of  lustre  to  gtance  sad  ^^ 
along  the  mellow  blue.  She  was  only  a  graee- 
fol,  foiry-footed  creature,  innocent,  simple,  glad 
in  her  own  trustfolness,  who  mistook  fojicies 
for  thoughts,  and  would  live  on  love  like  a  bee 
clinging  to  the  honeyed  bosom  M  a  rose. '  Ns 
one  had  taught  her  any  thing,  vand  if  they  had 
it  would  have  fixed  in  her  mind  .only  two  ideas 
— that  the  good  were  lovable,  and  the  bad  hate- 
ful ;  and  that  people  ought  to  be  kind  te  each 
other,  and  thiak  more  of  morals  than  money. 
Her  talk  was  t^ider  prattle;  she  seldom  ex- 
pressed even  these  thoughts,  |>ut  they  were  her 
own,  and  when  I  sometimes  spoke  with  her, 
find  met  her  in  her  own  pathetic  mood,  and 
chatted  in  a  low  tone  about  the  suflerings  of 
the  heart,  and  seemed  passionately  to  urge  the 
virtue  and  the  power  of  love,  all  those  expres- 
sions which  then  were  meant  for  jxnj  absent 
Rachael  sounded  to  Lily  as  an  interpretatioir  of 
my  feelings  for  her.  While  I  thought  of  Racha^ 
Lily  thought  of  me ;  gradually,  however,  her 
entire  reliance  om  my  words,  her  firank  utter- 
ance of  her  gladness  in  seeing  me,  her  soft, 
winsome  way,  her  sweet  voice,  her  exquisite 
sensitiveness,  her  purity  of  septiment,  and  the 
child-like  beauty  of  her'  aspirations,  influenced 
nie ;  all  that  was  dear  in  her  was  higher  and 
dearer  in  Raehael,  yet  when  I  pressed  Rachael  to 
my  hea^  my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Lilyl 
I  wai  startled  by  the  consciousness.  I  refused 
to  believe  it.  Surely  I  was  unchanged ;  IwouU 
not  admit  the  thought ;  yet  my  emotfonsweold 
move  in  their  own  sphere;  I  pleased  myself 
with  the  memory  of  the  golden-locked  one, 
while  I  forbade  myself  to  dweR  on  the  idea  of 
her.  I  reMolvmi  to  be  foithfol  to  Raehael,  birt  I 
knew  my  heart  was. already  folse  because  it 
needed  a  resolve. 

This  for  awhfle  went  on.  I  saw  Rachael  often ; 
I  knew  more  of  her  goodness;  I  measured  more 
proudly  'the  worth  of  hOr  noble  mind ;  I  saw 
more  than  evet  that  she  was  created  to  be 
loved,  and. yet  I  loved  her  less.  I  siid,  indeed, 
not  a  word  of  my  change,  and  I  was  sincere  in 
my  determination  not  to  change.  I  wmld  love 
Rachael.  But  I  delighted  to  meet  Lily,  persuad- 
ing myself,  by  the  casuistry  of  self-jusOficatioo, 
that  she  was  no  more  than  a  Platonic  friend — 
most  fatal  term,  which  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins  !  I  dared  to  be  jealous  of  her.  I  clamed 
privileges  with  her;  and  gradually  all  her  ac- 
quaintance conceded  them  to  me.  And  jet, 
even  to  myself,  I  pretend^  not  to  know  that  I 
was  doing  wrong.  Lily  belonged  to  efttlrely 
another  circle  to  Uiat  which  Rachael  formed  the 
grace ;  ai^d  thus  my  folly  was  favored.     I  was 
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loving  Lily  wUhont  inten^ng  to  vrin  her.  1  had 
worn  Racbael  without  continiiing  to  love  her. 

Whiepers,  however,  c^me  to  the  Oolden-Lock- 
ed  One,  ae  I  called  her ;  and  in  her  limpliclty 
•he  Asked  me,  without  reserve,  whether  I  was 
affianced.  Sad  Lily!  Ker  namesake  flower, 
bruised  and  trodden,  never  hung  on'  its  stem 
and  wept  away  its  beauty  in  pearls  of  dew  more 
moumftiUy  than  she  bowed. her  head  and  let 
fall  her  ha!mble.  tears.  Her  countenance,  which 
had  shone  as  the  young  moon,  now  paled  as 
the  moon  pales  when  triumphant  sunlight  flush- 
es the  sky  all  around.  But  that  light  was  dark- 
ness to  her ;  and  I  saw  that  I  had  injured  a 
good  heart.  I  had  done  a  double  wrong ;  fbr  I 
had  loved  her,  and,  loving  her,  would  not  accept 
the  love  she  gave  to  me.  Rachael  I  had  wooed 
while  I  loved  her,  »nd  won  when  I  loved  her 
no  more. 

Ai  the  sole  atonement  I  could  make,  I  tdd 
this  to  ilachael:  She  listened,  and  I  knew  from 
her  ^e — at  first  surprised  into  anguish,  but 
(hen  shaded  by  a  proud,  indignant  calm-*-4hat 
a  sickness  had  &Uen  on  her  heart.  The  pale- 
ness spread  e^en  into  her  eyes ;  dejection  droop- 
ed in  her  lashes,  quivering  vrith  tears  too  pite- 
ous to  fall.  No  reproach  passed  through  her 
cold  lips ;  but  in  their  pallor — in  one  upward 
lootD-^m  her  countenance,  in  her  form — ^what  a 
winter  of  reproaches  came  rigorous  and  chill 
about  me !  The  whole  current  of  my  former 
love  po«ired  out  afresh.  I  implored,  and  spared 
no  plea,  that  Rachael  would  forgive  me,  and  for- 
get the  past.  She  owed  it  to  me,  she  said,  to 
pardon  me,  but  she  owed  it  to  me  also,  as  to 
herself,  to  remember  my  broken  &ith.  I  was 
forbidden  to  think  of  her  more.  Never,  she 
vowed,  Would  her  head  desert  its  own ;  never 
should  another  hand  clasp  hers  as  mine  had 
dpne.  But  from  the  janerring  testimony  of  ac- 
tions by  which  I  had  deceived  her  and  duped 
mysell^.I  could  not  now  trust  myself  any  more 
than  she  could  trust  me.  It  wak  better,  then, 
that  we  should  part. 

So  we  parted.  Rachael  had  few  words 'to 
say,  for  she  could  not  soothe,  and  would  not  up- 
braid me.  And  I  lost  Racbael,  and  did  not  gain 
Lily.  Worse  Jthan  all  other  reflection  was  the 
consciousness,  that  I  had  invoked  this  treble 
.sorrow  into  the  world.  A  virtuous  will  has  al- 
most the  power  of  a  fate ;  but  they  who  would 
be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intense,  ex- 
alted, supreme  deeire,  must  never  for  a  moment 
iail  in  truth.  One  false  act  made .  a  desert  for 
me,  and  I  am  condemned  to  live  in  it  alone.  I 
hear  that  Rachael  is  still  the  one  whom  I  loved ; 
and  if  my, memory  is  ever  revived  to  her,  kind- 
ly I  know  will  she  think  of  me.  Lily  is  blithe 
again ;  for  her  heart,  free  from  its  regrets,  wakes 
always  i^ith  the  spring,  and  all  the  leaves  of 
autumn  are  swept  away  when  June  flowers 
again  in  the  valleys. 

But  i  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  willow — and  per- 
haps it  is  not  only  in  dreams  that  I  imagine 
myself  once  more  restored  to  happiness  in  the 
ledeemed  love  ot  Rachael.   In  autumn  she 'gave 


it  to  me :  in  autumn  I  lost  it.   Perhaps  on  sofaie 
coming  autumn  eve  it  may  be  restored  to  me. 


HOW  STEEL-PBNS  ARE  MADE. 

IT  is  but  a  few  minutes-*  walk  to  Mr.  Gilk>tt*8 
peh  manu&ctory.  The  substantial  and  hand- 
sonse  building  in  which  the  business  is  carried 
on  gives  token  of  the  order  and  cleanliness  we 
shall  find  within^  We  are  given  at  once  in 
charge  of  an  intelligent  guide,  who,  having 
pointed  'but  the  manner  in  which  the  metal — a 
fine  steel — is  rolled  to  the  required  thinness  in 
a  rolHng-mill,  conducts  us  up-stairs,  where  we 
are  introduced  to  a  long  gallery,  clean,  lofty, 
and  ury,  furnished  with  long  rows  of  presser, 
each  one  injcharge  of  young  persons,  as  pleasing 
looking,  healthy,  and  happy  as  we  could  wish 
them  to  be.  They  are  all  making  pens,  and  we 
must  see  what  they  are  abouV  The  first  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  has  a  long  ribbon  of  the  roll- 
ed metal  in  be^left  hand,  from  which  she  is 
cutting  blanks,  each  of  which  is  to  become  k 
pen,  at  the  rate,  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
a  day.  The  ribbon  of  metal  is  sdmetfaing  tenk 
than  three  inches  in  width.  Having  cuf  as  many 
pens  from  one  side  of  it  as  the  Whole  length—^ 
about  six  feet — ^will  furnish,  sh^  turns  it  over 
9.nd  cuts  her  way  back  again,  so  managing  it 
that  the  points  of  the  pens  cut  in  going  down 
the  second  side  shall  fall  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  pointa  cut  in  traversing  the  first  side. 
By  this  means  nearly  the  whole  of  the  meta)  is 
cut  into  pens,  and  but  a  very  insignificant  rem- 
nant is  left.  The  next  operator  receives  these 
flat  blanks,"  and  sul^octing  each  one  separately 
to  a  similarpress,  armed  with  a  different  tutting 
implement,  pierces  the  central  hole 'and  cuts' the 
two  side  slits.  Our  attention  is  ^now  drawn  to 
a  beautiful  machine,  which,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  young-  man,  performs  at  once  both 
the  operations  above  described,  cutting  the  pen 
from  the  metal,  and  piercing  the  hole,  and  giv- 
ing the  side  slits  all  at  one  pressure,  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  and  regularity — though  not 
producing  pentf  equal  in  quality  to  those  made 
by  separate  processes. 

The  pens  are  as  yet  but  flat  pieces  of  meta|, 
and  that  of  a  very  hard  and  unmanageable  tem- 
per ;  they  have  to  be  bent  into  cylinders  and 
semi-cylinders,  and  to  induce  them  to  submit 
to  that,  they  are  now  heated  and  considerably 
softened  in  an  oven.  On  emerging  from  the 
oven,  they  are  stamped  with  the  maker's  name 
on  the  back ;  this  is  accomplished  very  rapidly 
by  means  of  a  die,  which  the  operator  works 
with  his  foot.  Now  comes  the  mdst  important 
transformation  they  undergo ;  a  young  girl  pops 
them  consecutively  into  another  of  the  omni- 
performing  presses,  from  which  they  come  forth 
as  semi-cylinders,  or  if  being  magnum  honums, 
or  of  a  kind  perfectly  cylindrical,  an  additional 
pressure  in  another  press  finishes  the  barrel. 
We  have  now  to  follow  the  pens  down  stairs  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  furnace,  or  oven,  where  a 
man  is  pfling  them  together  in  small  iron-boxes 
with  loose  covers,  and  arranging  them  in  the 
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fire,  whei^e  they  are  heated  to  a  white  heaty  and 
then  fluddenlj  withdrawn  and  plunged  into  a 
pan  of  oil.  This  ordeal  jrenders  them  so  ex- 
tremely brittle  that  they  may  be  crumbled  to 
pieces  between  the^  fingers.  They  are  now 
placed  in  cylinders,  not  unlike  cofTee-roastera, 
made  to  revolve  over  a  fire,  by  which  they  are  in 
a  great  measure  freed  from  the  oil.  After. this 
they  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  temper  them  by  a  process  of 
gradual  heating  over  a  coke  fire  until  the  metal 
is  thoroughly  elastic.  The  next  process  is  one 
conducted  on  a  rather  large  seale ;  the  object 
of  it  is  to  rub  down  the  roughness  resulting 
from  the  various  treatment  they  have  under- 
gone,  and  to  impart  k  perfect  smoothness  to 
every  portion  of  their  surface.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  packed  in  large  quantities  in  tin-cans, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  saw- 
dust ;  these  cans  are  made  to  revolve  hori- 
zontally at  a  great  rate,  by  means  of  steam; 
the  pens  triturate  each  other,  owing  to  the 
rapid  motion,  and  the  sawdust  takes  up  the 
impurities  which  they  disengage.  They  come 
forth  from  those  cans  thoroughly  scoured  and 
semi-polished,  and  are  now  taken  to  the  grind- 
ing-roMom.  This  is  a  large  apartment,  where  a 
number  of  small  grindin^-wheels,  or  "  bobs^*' 
are  whizxing  round  under  the  impetus  of  steam, 
each  one  of  them  in  charge  of  a  young  man  or 
woman,  and  each  projecting  a  stream  of  spark- 
ling fire  as  the  pens  are  momentarily  applied  to 
their  surfaces.  This  grinding  is  a  most  essen- 
tial process,  inasmuch  as  the  pliability  of  the 
pen  depends  upon  its  proper  perfonAance ;  the 
object  is  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  metal 
of  the  pen  at  a  point  just  above  the  central  slit, 
by  reducing  its  substance.  The  operator  seizes 
the  pen  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  not  unlike  a 
small  pair  of  curling-irons  in  shape,  applies  the 
back  of  it  to  the  wheel  for  one  moment,  and  the 
aflair  is  over.  Previous  to  the  process  of  grind- 
ing, however,  most,  if  not  aU,  the  pens  manu^ 
factured  at  this  establishment  are  slightly  coated 
with  vaniish,  diluted  with  a  volatile  spirit ;  it  is 
this  which  gives  them  the  rich  brown  hue  that 
so  much  improves  their  appearance,  and  at  the 


same  time  preserves  titem  from  rttst.  After  the 
grinding,  they  are  anhjaeted,  for  the  last  tiaam^ 
to  the  operation  of  the  ptesa,  at  whieh  a  joong 
girl  completes  the  manufactore  of  the  pen  by 
giving  it  the  central<alit,  without  which  it  wovUd 
never  be  in  a  condition  to  rival  the  goose-qailL 
The  operation  of  slitting,  precise  and  delicate  as 
it  is,  is  so  simplified  by  the  ingenioiia  contriv- 
ance with  which  the  press  is  armed,  that  it  is 
performed  with  a  npidity  almost  rivaling  that 
of  the  simplest  operation^-a  single  hand  alittiiig 
nearly  a  hundred  gross  a  day.  Nothing  farther 
now  remains  to  be  done,  save  -a  trifling  cleans- 
ing process*  which  frees  the  pens  from  the  stain 
of  the  haqd,  after  -rnhjich  they  are  packed  in  boxes 
for  sale. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  thie  estab- 
lishment without  receiving:  most  agreeable  im- 
pressions. The  work-rooms,  spacioaa,  lofty. 
and  airy,  clean  as  a  private  residence^  mnd 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  light,  offer  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  foul  and  unwholesome  dens  into 
which  it  is  the  shameftil  custom  of  too  many 
employers  to  cram  their  unfortunate  dependenta. 
The  main  element  regarded  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  has  evidently  been  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  immense  number  of  young  pe<qile 
of  both  sexes  there  congregated  for  the  porpoee 
of  labor.  Neither  have  moral  considerations  been 
lost  sight  of:  the  females  are,  for  the  mopt  part, 
secluded  from  the  males ;  and  where  t,lua  can 
not  be  entirely  effected,  a  constant  anpenriaion 
insures  the  preservation  of  deoorum.  The  rr- 
sult  of  these  excellent  arrangements  is  apparent 
in  the  healthy,  cheerfiU  aspect  and  une^cepdon- 
able  demeanor  of  the  oneratives  of  both  aexee ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  out  that  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  spirited  pro- 
prietor, who  is  aware  that  humanity  is  a  cheap 
article,  on  the  whole,  and  one  that  is  pretty  sure 
to  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Of  the  amount  of  business  done  on  these 
premises,  we  can  not  give  the  reader  a  better 
idea  than  by  stating  the  fact,  that  abeve  one 
huVulred  millions  of  pens  are  here  produced 
annually,  which  gives  an  average  of  between 
thirty  and  fbrty  thousand  f^r  every  working  day. 


Wnntlilq  iRtrnrji  of  Current  Cntnts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  domestic  record  for  the  current  month  will 
be  necessarily  meagre,  no  events  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention  baring  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. .  Public  attention  in  every  section  of  the  Union 
has  been  directed  to  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  yel- 
low fever  at  New  Orleans,  and  large  collectious  of 
money  in  aid  of  the  destitute  liave  been  made  in  all 
the  principal  Northern  cities.  The  fever  made  its 
appearance  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  between  that 
date  and  the'  27th  of  August,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  that  disease  was  6442 — the  mortality 
having  reached  250  in  a  single  day. '  At  the  date  of 
our  latest  intelligence  the  epidemic  was  subsiding 
in  New  Oileaas,  but  had  made  its  appearance  ib  a 
form  of  great  virulence,  at  Mobile. 


A  deputation  of  Cuban  exiles  waited  upon  Hun. 
Mt.  Soal^,  the  ncwly-appdintcd  Minister  to  Spsin, 
while  in  New  York,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  jn  a 
brief  address  they  presented  their  congratulatioas 
on  his  appointment,  and  their  wishes  for  his  prosper- 
ity. Mr.  Soul^  replied  by  referring  to  die  sentimenu 
he  had  expifessed  in  public  life.  He  said  he  could 
never  believe  that  this  Republic  was  to  be  eternally 
circumscribed  by  its  early  limits,  nor  could  he  be 
with  those  who  would  have  entombed  the  hopes  of 
the  future  in  tteir  reverence  for  the  past.  Witk 
regard  to  the  special  mission  to  which  he  had  hem 
appointed,  delicacy  would  require  him  to  say  but 
little.  He  could  not  forbear  to  reaiind  them,  how. 
ever,  that  the  American  Minister  tseases  not  to  bt 
an  American  citiaen ;  and  as  such  he  has  a  ri^t  ic 
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oany  vherever  he  goes  the  throbbings  of  that  people 
that  spei^  out  such  tremendoua  tnitha  tp  the  tyrants 
of  the  old  continents  At  the  present  moment,  when 
the  world  is  in  suspense  as  to  the  future  of  Eastern 
Europe,  perhaps  a  whisper  from  this  countiy  may 
decide  the  question,  and  Show  that  American  senti- 
ments weigh  in  the  scale  of  the  destinies  of  the.na^ 
tions  more  than  all  others  that  can  be  wielded  by 
csars,  emperors,  or  kings.  So  far  as  his  own  Soa- 
duct  was  concerned  he  could  only  say,  that  if  rights 
are  to  be  Tindicated,  they  shall  be  vindicated  with  the 
freedom  and  energy  that  becomes  a  freeman ;  and 
if  wrongs  are  perpetrated,  they  shall  be  denounced 
with  the  energy  that  behoves  a  good  citizen,  and 
redress  asked,  however  redress  shaU  be  attain- 
able.     - 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Everett,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
declining  the  proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  England  and  France  guaran- 
teeing to  Spain  the  contim^ed  possessicfn  of  Cuba, 
will  probably  be  remembered  by  our  readers.  A  Ut- 
ter from  Lord  John  Russell  in  reply,  dated  February 
1^,  A653*,*has  since  been  published.  It  is  addressed 
to  M^  Crampton,  the  British  Minister  at  Washings 
ton,  and  begins  by  saying  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  argu- 
ments introduced  by  Mr.  Everett  with  so  much  pre- 
paration, and  urged  with  so  much'  ability,  is  clearly 
to  procure  the  admission  of  a  doctrine  that  the  United 
States  have  an  interest  in  Cuba,  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  can  not  pretend.  If  the  object 
of  the  United  States  is  fimply  to  prevent  Cuba  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  any  European  power,  the 
convention  proposed  would  secure  that  end.  But  if 
it  is  intended  to  maintain  that  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance  have  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  th^ 
present  ttattu  of  C<iba,  and  that  the  United  States 
alone  haVe  a'  right  to  a  voice  in  that  matter  j  the  Brit- 
i^  Government  at  once  refuses  to  admit  such  a  claim. 
Her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  interests  of  Mexico  and  other  friendly  states, 
give  Great  Britain  an  interest  in  the  question  which 
she  can  not  forego :  hnd  France  has  similar  interests 
which  she  will  doubtless  urge  at  the  proper  time. 
Nor  is  this  right  invalidated  by  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Everett  that  Cuba  is  to  the  United  States  as  an  isl- 
and at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Seiiie 
would  be  to  England  or  France.  Ctiba  is  110  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States :  an  island  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  Would  be  placed  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Antwerp  in  Belgium ;  while  an  Island  at 
the  same  distance  i^m  Jamaica  would  be  placed  at 
Manaanilla  in  Cuba.  The  possession  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States,  therefops,  would  be  more  menacing  to 
Great  Britain  than  its  .possession  bj^  Great  Britain 
would  be  to  the  United  States.  Another  argument 
used  by  Mr.  Everett — ^that  such  a  treaty  would  give 
a  ;iew  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  lawless  invasions 
of  Cuba,  is  regarded  t^  the  British  Goremment  as 
not  only  unfounded  but  disquieting.  The  statement 
thus  made  by  the  President,  that  a  Convention,  duly 
signed  and  legally  ratified,  engaging  to  respect  the 
present  state  of  possession  in  all  future  time,' would 
excite  these  bands  of  pirates  to  more,  violent  breaches 
of  all  the  laws  of  honesty  and  good  neighborhood,  is 
characterized  as  a  melancholy  avowal  for  the  chief 
of  a  great  State.  Without  disputing  its  truth,  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  such  a  state  of  things  wfll  not 
endure,  but  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
while  they  justly  boast  of  their  institutions,  will  not 
be  insensible  to  the  value  of  those  etemal  laws  of  light 
and  wrong,  of  peace  atad  fHendship,  and  of  dqty  to 
their  neighbors,  which  ought  to  guide  every  Christian 


nation ;  dor  can  a  people  so  enlightened  fail  to  per- 
ceive the.  utility  of  thoee  rules  for  the  observance  of 
international  relations,  which  lor  centuries  have  beem 
known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  laws  of  nations. 
It  can  iwt  be  said  that  such  a  Convention  Would  have 
prevepted  the  pQople  of  Cuba  from  asserting  their 
independence:  with  regard  to  internal  troubles  the 
proposed  Convention  was  altoget^r  silent.  But  k 
pretended  declaration  of  independence,  with  a  view 
of  immediately  seeking  refuge  from  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  blacks,  under  the  shelter  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  in  effect 
as  a  formal  aimexation.  Lord  John  closes  his  disf 
patch  by  aaying  that  while  fully  admitting  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  reject  vthe  proposal.  Great 
Botain  must  at  once  resume  her  entire  liberty,'  and 
upon  any  occasion  that  may  call  for  it,  be  free  to'  act 
singly,  tfr  in  conjunction  with  other  powejs,  as  to  h^r 
may  seem  fit. — On  the  16th  of  April  this  dispatch, 
with  a  similar  one  from  the  French  Government  Was 
read  to  Mr.  Marcy,  who  promised  to  li^them  before 
the  President,  though  he  intimated  that  prob^Iy  no 
answer  would  be  deeiaed  necessary. 

A  decision  of  soiie  interest  in  a  case  arising  u^der , 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  given  on  the  17th  of 
August,  by.  Judge  McLean  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  at  Cineianati.  The  principal  points  decided 
were,  that  the  law  was  entirely  constitutional — that 
the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the,  subject 
had  been  expressly  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  this  law,  like  every  other,  must  be  executed 
in  good  faith.  The  fugitive  was  therefore  remanded 
to  hissmaster. 

A  letter  of  son^e  importance  concerning  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  resident  in' Cuba,  written  by 
Iklr.  Webster  while  Secretary  of  State,  has  recently 
been  published.  Ms.  W.-referi  to  a  Spanish  pro- 
clamation of  1817- as  defining  the'  Spanish  law  upon 
this  sul^ect.  That  proclamation  was  issued  for  th^ 
puTix>se  of  increasing  the  white  population  of  Quba, 
and  granted  various  privileges,  such  as  exemptioA 
f)rom  taxation  for  fifteen  years,  liberty  to  return 
home  within  fivp  years,  dec,  to  those  who  sliould 
take  up  their  residence  in  Cuba.  These  clauses 
show  clearly  that  it  was  no  part  qf  the  intent  of  the 
government  to  force  foreign  residents  to  become 
Spanish  subjects.  The  domiciliatory  letter  which 
they  were  required  to  take  out  simply  authorized 
residence,  and  did  not  work  an/  forfeiture  of  their 
rights  of  citizenship  in  their  respective  countries. 
Under  these  circumstances  t|)e  American  residents 
in  Cuba  c^  not  be  regteded  as  having  ever  changed 
their  allegiance  by  taking  out  letters  of  domiciliation ; 
these  letters  were  regarded  as  mere  formal  requisites 
to  an  undisturbed  temporary  residence  for  commer- 
cial or  other  business  purposes.  Mr,  Webster  ao- 
knowledges  that  these  views  differ  somewhat  from 
those  expressed  in  his  let^ter  to  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  Madrid ;  but  says  that  they  are  formed  Upon 
information  subsequently  received. 

From  the  Far  West  intelligence  has  been  received 
of  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostilities  between  the  Paw- 
nee and  Sioux  tribes  of  Indians,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  put  at  rest  by  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Kearney  in  1851.  The  Pawnees  occupy  a  smatl 
district  near  the  fort,  while  the  Sioux  are  sub-divided 
into  eighteen  bands,  which  are  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense district,  extending  from  the  western  border  6f 
Minnesota  to  the  south  fork  of  the  great  Platte  River. 
A  ^battle  recently  took  place  between. several  bands 
of  these  opposing  forces,  which  was  waged  with 
great  fiiry,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sioux, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  of  their  number. 
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From  CaUfmtia  <nir  intelligence  ii  to  the  iBt  of 
Augost.  Serious  difficulties  Jukve  eriten  from  the 
claims  of  s(^«ttexs  upon  unoccupied  lands  to  their 
permanent  possession.  In  many  cases  the  moat  fla- 
grant  outhiges  have  been  committed  in  connection 
with  them.  The  wheat  crops  are,  it  is  said,  likely 
to  be  injured  by  rust*  The  political  canvass  for 
Goremor  was  proceediqg  with  animation.  The  min- 
ing operations  of  the  season  were  exceedingly  sue- 
cessful,  and  it  was  confidently  belioTed  that  the  total 
production  of  gold  for  the  six  months  commencing 
with  the  first  of  June,  would  be  larger  than  during 
any  similar  period  since  the  opening  'of  the  mines. 
Indian  depredations  had  excited  some  alarm.  A  de- 
aision  has  been  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  that  the  mines  of  gold  and  other  metals 
in  California  are  tlte  exclusive  j^roperty  of  the  State ; 
that  the  Uni^  States  have  no  interest  in  them,  and 
can  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  them.  This 
decision  does  not  include  the  lands  oontainihg  min- 
erals, but  only  the  minerals  themselves^  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  to  the  27th  of  July,  was  25,287 :  of 
departures,  16,151 — making  a  total  increase  of  0136. 
A  cave  has  been  discovered  in  Tuolume- County 
containing  bones  of  an  antedilutian  race  of  animals^ 
afiparently  of  the  Mastodon  species. 

From  Oregon  we  have  news  fo  the  23d  of  July. 
The  en^igration  of  the  season  was  arriving  much 
earlieit  than  usual  A  new  and  important  b4,y  has 
been  discovered  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  Coqnille  river;  a^d  a  heavy  deposit  of  coal,  which 
bums  freely,  and  emits-  no  disagreeable  odor»  has 
been  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Preparations 
were  making  to  work  the  coal-mines  recently  dis- 
covered near  St  Helena.  J.  M.  Garrison,  Indian 
agent,  had  left  Salem  on  an  official  expedition  to  aU 
the  tribes  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Willamette 
and  Fort  Boise.  His  object  is  to  acquire  reliable 
iliformation  concerning  that  part  of  the  Territory. 
The  small-pox  vras,  raging  fi^ufully  among  the  In- 
dian tribes  at  Spaulding's  Mission. 

MEXICO. 
No  impoitant  change  has  taken  place  in  the  politi- 
cal prospects  of  Mexico.  The  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  arousing  the 
people  to  aby  efficient  interest  in  public  affairs,  are 
represented  as  having  discouraged  Santa  Anna  in 
the  projects  of  hostility  toward  the  United'  States, 
which  be  was  understood  to  have  brought  into  office, 
and  he  has  been  compelled  to  modify  his  policy  es- 
sentially in  these  respects.  Judge  Conkling,  the 
American  Minister,  in  presenting  his  letters  of  recall, 
addressed  the  Preiident  at  considerable  length  upon 
the  recent  histoiy  of  Mexico.  He  said  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  in  achieving  their  independ- 
ence and  in  establishing  free  institutions,  had  not 
been  without  its  influence  upon  the  people  of  Mexi- 
6o.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  covet  like  ble^ings 
for  theiftselves  and  to  seek  their  attainment  by  the 
same  means ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  for  us  to 
wish  them  full  success  in  the  endeavor.  For  these 
reasons.  Judge  Conkling  said,  he  had  felt  a  lively  in- 
terest in  Mexican  affairs,  and  had  not  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  abstain  from  such  friendly  offices  as  might, 
without  compromising  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his 
own  countiy,  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
mutual  friendship.  During  the  last  nine  months 
Mexico  had  passed  through  one  of  the  most  gloomy 
periods,  of  its  history.  Those  who  despaired  of  its 
fortunes,  however,  as  the  event  proved,  were  lacking 
in  just  confidence.    The  tendency  toward  disorgan- 


isation had  been  checked  by  the  distinguished  jinitf 
who  preoedfd  Santa  Anna  in  offie«  ;  and  the  wock 
had  heen  completed  by  Santa  Anna  himael£.     Iff  m 
the  exercise  of  the  ihomentoos  reqteosibtlity  devolv- 
ctd  upon  him,  he  had  seen  fit  temporarily^  to  resort  !• 
strong  measures,  Judge  Conkling  said  it  was  becaas« 
he  knew  that  the  suppression  of  the  spirit  of  i&snb- 
ordination  to  lawful  authority,  so  long  prevalent  xk 
the  country,  was  indispensable  to  the  attahnDem  of 
the  ends  at  which  h*  aimed.    Government,  however 
severe,  is  a  less  evil  than.anarehy ;  and  the  extent 
to.  which,  it  is  necessary  that  individnal  freedom 
should  >e  abridged  and  the  civil  xnler  armed  with 
coercive  power,  depends  upon  th^  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.    But  to  whslever  extent  this 
necessity  may  exist,  it  is  the  (wrt  of  wisdom  voloa- 
tarily.to  subinit  to  it.    It  waa  this  conviction  which 
had  reconciled  the  people  of  France  to  th«  arbkmy 
rule  recently  established  in  that  country.     It  is  only 
on  account  of  its  liability  to  abuse  that  we  regasd 
despotic  power  ss  so  great  an  evil ;  when  its  exer- 
cise is  guided  by  wisdom*  humanity  and  disinterest- 
edness, it  ceases  to  be  such.    Unhappily,  experience 
prsves  that  its  possession  tends  to  obscure  the  judg- 
ment snd  pervert  the  moral  sensibilities  of  its  pos- 
sessor.   That  Santa  Anna,  while  adhering^  from  ne* 
cessity  to  the  same  sound  principles  by  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  guided,  would  strive  to  guard  ag&inst 
so  great  a  misfortune.  Judge  C<Hikling  said  he  well 
knew ;  and  he  hoped  he  would  be  successful.    6#nta 
Anna,  in  reply  to  this  flattering  address,  acknowl- 
edged, the  fiiendly  spirit  with  which  the  departinf 
Minister  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
said  that  the  success  Which  had  Attended  kia  effdna 
in  ^juating  difibrences , between  the  two  counirie*, 
afforded  ground  to  hope  for  an  equally  favorable  re* 
suit  io  those*  which  still  remain  &kr  conaideraitioB. 
He  begged  him  to  assure  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  wiahes  which  that  of  Mexico 
entertains  to  bind  still  more  closely  the  friendly  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries.    The  -approbation  ex- 
pressed of  his  administration  was  q)eeiaUy  giatefnl- 
to  him,  as  coming  from  one  of  the  most  re^iectafaie 
citizens  of  the  freest  republic  in  the  world.     In  the 
expression  of  those  sentiment^  he  said  Jndge  Coak- 
liag  had  only  paid  him  a  tribute  of  justico,  for  he 
cherished  no  other  aspirations  or  principles  than 
those  whioh  he  had  described  with  such,  skill  and 
exactitude,  and' which  constitute  the  hope  of  the 
Mexican  nation.   The  xiesire  of  the  people  now  was 
to  establish  public  order  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
authority  and  a  perfect  submission  to  Uw^  withoot 
which  supports  the  best  political  institutions  ars  on- 
availing  and  the  well  being^of  the  people  impoesihle. 
He  closed  by  expressing  the  warmest  estimate  of  ilie 
character  arid  abilities  a(  the  retiriag  Minister. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 
From  Buenoa  Aym  we  learn  that  the  war  has  been 
substantially  closed,  by  the  desertion  to  the  other 
party  of  Urquiza's  squadron,  which  had  been  bloc^. 
ading  the,  city  under  command  of  Commodore  Coe, 
an  American  officer.   This  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  bribery. 
Commodore  Coe  was  compelled  to  flee  for  safety 
from  his  mutinous  crew, -and  took  refuge  on  board 
the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Jamestown.     Urqoixa  still 
maintained  the  siege,  but  with  daily  diminishing 
chances  of  success.  ■  A  revolt  had  broken  out  in  his 
own  province,  which  would  requirt  his  attention. 
General  Pinto,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, flCnd  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  di^  on 
the  28th  of  June  :  he  wsa  a  man  of  marked  ability 
and  high  character.    The  government  remained  in 
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the  hrads  of  the  Ministen  tHitil  a  new  election  should 

tkke  ^aee. In  VenexutU  the  revolation,  which 

had  for  its  object  4he  overthrow  pf  the  goverament  of 
Monegas»  was  iiAmght  to  a  prtmatar^  dose  on  the 
15th  of  July  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  destroy- 
ed the  city  of  Cumana,  where  the  revolutionary 
troopb  had  their  head-quarters,  about  600  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  perished.  The  whole  force  im- 
mediately made  their  submission,  and  asked  for 
succor.    All  the  public  buildings  and  nearly  all  the 

private  houses  in  Cnmana  were  destroyed. From 

the  other  Seutb^  American  States  there  is  no  intelli- 
gence of  interest.  • 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  90th  of  August; 
the  session  thus  closed  has  been  protracted  and  la- 
borious. It  commenced  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1859,  under  the  Detby  and^  Disraeli  administration. 
The  Queen's  speech,  whtch  Si^as  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  congratulated  Phrliament  on  the  temis- 
sion  and  reduction  of  taxes  which  tended  to  cramp 
the  operations  of  trade  and  industiy,  and  upon  the 
fresh  extension  thus  given  to  a  system  of  beneficent 
legislation.  The  bu9yant  state  of  the  revenue  and 
the  steady  progress  of  foreign  trade  are  cited  as 
proofii  of  the  wisdom  of  the  commercial  policy  now 
firmly  established,  while  the  prosperity  which  per- 
vades the  great  trading  and  producing  classes  is 
referred  to  as  showing  increased  evidence  of  the 
enlarged  comforts  of  the  people.  The  bill  passed 
{&t  the  future  goyemment  of  India  is  spoken  of  as 
being  well  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  that  country.  With  regard  to  the 
serious  mtsunderstanding  which  has  recently  arisen 
between  Russia  and  the  OttoBMn,  Porte,  it  is  said 
that,  ^*  acting  in  Concert  with  her  allies,  and  relying 
on  the  exertions  of  the  Conference  now  assembled 
at  Vienna,  her  Majesty  has  good  reason  to  hope  that 
an  honorable  arrangement  will  speedily  be  accom- 
plished." The  termination  of  the  war  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  also  of  the  war  in  Burmah,  is 
announced  as  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  and  her 
Majesty  closes  by  saying  that  she.  contemplates. with 
grateful  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  throughout  her 
dbminions,  together  with  that  peaceful  industry  and 
obedience  to  the  law*  which  ensure  the  welfare  of 
all  classes  of  her  subjects.  Upon  the  dose  of  the 
mieech.  Parliament  was  prorogued  until  the  27th  of' 
October.  In  reply  to  a  question  as\o  the  conildence 
entertsiaed  by  the  government  concerning  the  evac- 
uation of  the  Danubian  provinces  by  the  Russian 
armies,  Lord  Palmerston  said  it  was  believed  that 
the  Emperor,  having  that  due  regard  for  his  honor 
and  character  which  every  sovereign  of  a  great  Coun- 
try must  always  be  inspired  by,  would  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity,  after  the  settlement  with  Turkeys, 
and  of  his  own  accord  would  make  a  merit  of  evac- 
uating the  principalities  withoiit  the  slightest  delay. 

The  Eastern  question  was  made  the  subfect  of  re- 
mark in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  several  times 
before  the  adjournment ;  but  the  ministry  steadily 
declined  giving  any  information  as  W  the  actual  state 
of  the  negotiations  in  re^Brd  to  it  In  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  reply  to  questions 
from  Lord  Clanrioarde,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  stated 
that  the  immediate  and  complete  ^acuation  of  the 
provinces  by  the  Russian  armies  would  be  regarded 
all  the  sine  qud  turn  of  any  negotiations  whatever. 
On  the  13th  Lord  Malmsbury  made  a  long  speech 
upon  the  general  subject,  the  obj^  of  which  was 
to- elicit  from  the  Ministiy  a  statement  of  the  answer 
which  had'been  made  to  the  cmmlar  letters  of  the 


Russian  government.  He  uiiged  strenuously  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  encroachments  of  Russia, 
and  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, which  he  did  not  by  any  means  consider  as  be- 
ing in  fhe  decayed  (iondition  frequently  ascribed  to 
it  He  regarded  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  as  an  in- 
vasion of  Turkey  by  Russia,  and  said  that  was  the 
time  when  England  ought  to  have  acted,  in  order  to 
show  the  Sultan  that  he  was  Aot  without  allies. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  replyr  still  declined  to 
state  the  steps  taken  while  negotiations  were  still 
in  progress.  He  said,  however,  that  the  crossing  of 
,  the  Pruth'^was  unquestionably  a  Violatibn  of  treaties, 
#hich  the  Porte  might  justly  regard  as  a  caaus  belli f 
)j\it  4he  English  and  FVench  governments  had  not 
^vised  the  Sultan  sa  to  consider  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  anxious  to  exhaust  all  possible  efilbrts  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Austria,  moreover,  had 
just  at  thJt  point  offered  her  mediation,  which  was 
accepted,  an4  the  re'presientatives  of  the  principal 
Powers  were  called  together  at  Vienna.  Austria 
then  proposed  to  adopt  as  a  basis  a  note  which  had 
originated  with'  Frande,  but  with  certain  modifica- 
tions which  were  approved  in  London  and  Paris. 
This  note  thus  modified  wa^  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Constantinople  on  the  2d  of  August ;  and  assur- 
ances had  been  received  that  it  was  acceptable  to 
the  Emperor,  as  it  would  probably  be  also  to  the 
porte.  These  statements  elicited  congratulations 
from  various  quarters  upon  the  prospects  of  peace: 
On  the  16th,  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  a  detail^  exposition  of  the  progress  of 
the  controversy  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  cluing 
by  rep^atihg  st^tantially  the  statements  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  said,  had  given 
his  adhesion  to  the  note  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
Powere  acting  under  the  mediation  of  Austria.  Sup- 
posing Turkey  also  to  ^ive  l^er  assent,  there  would 
still  remain  the  evacuation  of  the  pHncipalities  to  be 
adjusted,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  settlement 
could  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  include  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  ailnies.  He 
thought  there  w^  a  fair  prospect  that,  without  in- 
volving Europe  in  hostilities,  the  independencis 
and  integrity  of  Turkey,  which  he  had  dways  said 
was  a  main  object  witlk  the  British  government, 
would  be  secured.  Mr.  Layard,  following  in  reply, 
thought  there  had  been'  a  great  lack  of  energy  and 
decision  in  these  transactions.  Russia  had  now 
gained  all  she  desired,  by  showing  that  she  could 
take  possession  of  the  Danubian  principdities  when- 
ever she  desired  with  impunity.  The  note'prepared 
by  Austria  had,  of  course,  been  eagerly  accedtsd  to 
by  Russia ;  and  now  if  Turkey  should  decline  it^ 
England  must  join  Russia  against  her.  Mr.  Cobden 
made  a  speech,  justifying  the  ministry  fdr  not  having 
plunged  England,  into  a  war  for  thie  maintenance  of 
Turkish  independence,  which,  he  said,  had  become 
an  empty  phrase.  He  thought  the  opinion  was  gain-^ 
ing  ground  that  the  Turks  were  intrudere  in  Europe, 
and  that  a  Mohammedan  Power  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  there.  The  Christians  were  already 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  Turks  in  that  coun- 
try, and'they  would  prefer  any  Christian  government 
to  that  of  a  Mohammedan.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
going  to  war  for  the  preservation  of  Turkish  trade, 
alj  of  which,  he  said,  was  owing  to  Russian' en- 
croachments. Lord  Palmerston  was  not  inclined . 
to  accept  a  defense  of  the  Ministry  ureed  on  such 
grounds,  and  made'  a  sharp  reply  to  Mr.  Cobden, 
whose  speech  he  characterised  as  a  budget  of  incon- 
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sistencias.  He  ^regarded  the  preservation  of  Turkey 
as  not  only  desirable,  but  as  worth  contending  Ibr, 
and  did  not  at  all  believe  in  the  theoiy  of  her  inter- 
nal decay*  So  Our  from  having  gone  backward  with- 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  Turkey  had  made  more  im- 
provements, in  social  and  moral  concerns,  and  in  re- 
ligious tolerance,  than  any  other  countiy.  He  hoped 
that  Mr.  Cobden's  views  would  not  be  any  where 
regarded  as  those  on  which  the  Qovemment  had 
acted. 

A  report  has  recently  been  made  in  Padiament  by 
a  select  committee  upon  the  treaties  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  It  states  that  in  1890  Great 
Britainiiad  twenty-four  treaties  with  civilixed  powers 
for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic :  of  these  ten  give^ 
her  the  right  of  search  and  mixed  courts,  twelve  give* 
the,  right  of  search  and  national  tribunals,  and  two, 
the  United  States  and  France,  refuse  the  right  of 
search,  but  agree  tQ  maintain  a  squaditm  on  the 
African  coast.  Great  Britain  had  also  foxty-two 
treaties  with  African  chiefs  and  princes.  Since 
1850  she  has  closed  two  ijiore  with  civili^d  govern- 
ments, and  twenty-three  with  Africans,  making  an 
aggregate  of  eighty-nine  treaties  to  suppress  the 
trade.  The  Committee  report  that  the  trade  would 
soon  be  extinguished  if  the  Cuban  marked  was  closed, 
and  think  the  present  a  good  opportunity  for  a  joint 
effort  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  report  declares  that 
history  does  not  record  a  more  decided  breach  of 
national  honor  than  has  been  est^lished  in  this  case 
against  Spain.  The  Spanish  Government  had  not 
(mly  made  the  most  solemn  promises  and  engage- 
rnents  upon  this  subject,  bu^  had  received  since  1615 
sums  of  Qloney  in  aid  of  it  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment amounting  to  not  less  than  £400,000,  And 
still  thp  traffic  has  been  continued,  and  that,  too, 
directly  and  solely  on  account  of  the  connivance  and 
aid  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  Brazil  it  has  been 
almost  wholly  discontinued — ^the  importation  of 
slaves,  which  exceeded  50,000  per  annuxh  previous 
to  1849,  .having  fallen  to  790  in  1850,  and  of  these 
the  greater  part  were  seized  by  the  government.  In 
Cuba  it  is  notorious  that  slave-trading  ves^ls  are 
^tted  out  under  the  guns  of  Spanish  men-of-war: 
that  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  landing  of 
negroes,  and  that,  i^hen  once  landed,  all  attempts  to 
traoe  them  are  defeated :  and  that  these  abuses  have 
increased  just  in  proportion  to  the  briber  accepted, 
by  the  Cuban  government,  and  shared  by  hi^  official 
personages  in  SpaiiL  .  The  report  suggests  that  from 
the  abuse  of  the  American  flag,  trading  to  Havana, 
a  more  cordial  co-operatioi)  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  materially  aid  the  efforts  made  to  abol- 
ish the  trade  in  that  quarter.  Another  Conunittee 
in  the  House  of  Conmvms  has  Teported  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  decimal  system  in  the  currency  oC  the 
country. 

A  suit  was  recently  brought  by  the  Secretary  of 
t^e  late  Baroness  von  Beck,  agaiiist  George  Daw- 
son,, Esq.,  for  false  imprisoimient.  It  may  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Baroness  arrived  in  England  as  a 
HnngariaQ  refugee — that  she  published  an  interest- 
ing  book  on  Hungary,  and  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  England  on  account  of  her  alleged  adven- 
tures. Mr.  Dawson,  who  had  been  conspi<;uous  as 
one  of  her  pa^trons,  supposing  he  had  reason  to  dis- 
trust her  statements,  procured  her  arrest  on  charge 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  her  book  on  false  pre- 
tenses—an allegation  subsequently  disproved.  But 
her  arrest  and  committal  to  a  police  cell,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  her  system,  that  she  died  the  next 
day.    Her  Secretary,  who  was  implicated  in  the 


charges  aAd  arrest,  has  since  brought  this'snit  ibr 
damages,  and  reoeived  an  award  of  £800. — A.mntng 
the  recent  deaths  qi  ^n^and  is  that  of  Sir  Geargt 
Cockbum,  who  hoss  a  ppominent  part  in  the  last  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
who  can  claim  the  undivided  honor  of  haying  ordered 
the  destruction  of  public  property  upon  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  recorded  to  lua 
praise  by  £ng^sh  journalists  that  in  this  *'  splendki 
achievment"  he  destroy^  buildings  and  other  ptop- 
erty  worth  between  two.and  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterlixys.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  aged  82. 
AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  addressed  to  the 
various  coons  a  protest  against  the  action  of  CapCain 
Ingraham,  of , the  U.  S.  corvette  SL  Xmos,  in  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna.  The  protest  states  that  Captain 
Ingraham  threatened  an  Austrian  brig  with  a  hostile 
attack,  leveling  his  guns  igainst  her  and  anxuranotng 
that,  if  a  certain  individual,  detained  on  board,  were 
not  surrendered  to  him  at  a  certain  hour,  he  would 
take  him  hf  foroe :  and  that  this  act  of  hiMtiUty  wias 
committed  in  a  neutral  port,  the  friend  of  the  rwo 
ruoions.  Citations  a^  Uiea  i^ade  from  Vattel  and 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  show 
tliat  the  right  to  make  war  is  necessarily,  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  that  right,  inherent  in.  the  sovereign 
power.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  alone  has  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and 
in  this  respect  the  Constitution  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  public  law  of  Europe.  And  this 
right,  reserved  for  the  suprebe  power  of  each  state, 
would  be  illusory  if  the  commanders  of  naval  forces 
or  others  were  authorized  to  uiulertake  acta  of  hos- 
tility against  the  ships  or  troops  of  another  nation, 
without  a  special  order  from  the  supreme  authority 
of  their  country,  notified  in  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nations.  Quotations  from  Wheaton's 
work  on  International  Law,  are  also  given  to  show 
that  hostilities  can  not  be  fairly  exercised  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  state,  and  that 
Captain  Ingraham  was  thus  also  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  international  law,  in  having  made  his  hostile  de- 
monstration in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna.  No  mention  is 
made  in  this  document  of  any  steps  taken  by  Austria 
to  obtain  redress  for  her  dleged  wrongs^  nor  ia  any 
vindication  attempted  of  the  forcible  seixure  of  M. 
Kozta,  who  bad  in  his  possession  evidence  of  the 
protection  of  the  American  Government,  by  a  band 
of  men  in  a  neturaj  port,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  Austrian  Consul. 

'    RUSSU  AND  TURKEY. 

Up  to  the  time  of  closing  this  record  no  deciaiTv 
intelligence  haa  been  received  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  pending  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Czar.  The  debates  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, which  are  sketched  under  the  appropriate  head, 
embody  the  state  of  the  question  at  the  latest  dates. 
The  Four  Powers  had  joined  in  a  note,  designed 
as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  settlement,  and  providing 
for  the  concession  l>y  the  Ottoman  Porte  of  all  the 
demands  of  Russia,  but  making  no  provision  for  the 
evacuation  by  the  troops  of  the  latter  of  the  Danub- 
ian  principalitiei.  The  Czar  is  said  to  have  promptly 
signified  l\is  acceptance  of  tl^ese  terms ;  but  the 
reply  of  the  Sultan  had  not  been  received.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  refuse  them,  inasmuch  as  ^ 
he  would  thereby  expose  himself  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Four  Powers  which  have  prepared  them  for  his 
acceptanee.  The  issue  of  the  whole  affiur  seems 
likely  to  afford  renewed  evidence  of  the  decay  and 
imbecility  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  involr«  the 
permanent  loss  of  the  Danubian  provinces. 
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¥HAT  IS  SCIENCE?  We  hare  waited  in 
rain  to  find  thia  queation  diacosaed  in  aome  of 
those  scientific  cqnventidna  and  teacheiiB'  associa- 
tions which  are  beginning  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  inquiry  is  an  eminently  prabtical  one,  although 
Its  thorough  examination  may  involve  some  theoret- 
ical reasoning.  It  is  directly  connected  with  the 
subject  of  right  education,  and  that  order  of  thought 
which  education  should  ever  set  forth  as  the  highest 
aim  of  human  life. 

The  topic  ia  suggested  to  us  In  reading  the  'pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  annud  gathering  pf  savans  in  »^ 
neighboring  city,  with  whose  most  interesting  dis- 
cussions our  neWspapers  were  so  largely  occupied. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  tone  of  our  introduc- 
tory remarks^  nothing  is  farther  from  our  intention 
than  to  disparage  the  real  merits  of  such  conventions. 
What  8  contrast  do  they  present  to  the  political 
caucus,  the  fanatical  gatherings  for  radical  reform, 
the  conventions  for*  reviling  the  Church  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  clamorously  demanding  all  sorts 
of  male  and  female  rights  T  It  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  turn  from  them  to  th^se  assemblages  of  thoughtful 
minds  calmly  yet  cfamestly  engaged  in  examining 
some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  presented  to 
us  in  the  natural  world.  It  is  a  redeeming  trait  in 
the  character  of  our  bustling,  money-making,  util- 
itarian age.  There  is,  too,  something  admirable  in 
the  spirit  that  generally  characterizes  such  bodies. 
The  calm  spectator  of  Ui^ir  proceedings  does  indeed 
discover  some  manifestations  of  the  lower  human 
suture.  There  is  the  appearance  of  scientific  rivalry ; 
there  is  a  jealous  magnifying  of  individual  pursuits ; 
there  now  and  then  disclose  themselves  sjrmptoms 
of  sect  or  party  feeling  connected  with  those  highest 
questions  of  morals  and  theology  into  which  natural 
science  inevitably  runs.  B\it  along  With  all  this,  and 
above  all  this;  appear  that  delightful  courtesy,  that 
high  refinement  of  thou(^ht,  thA  pure  brotherhood  of 
feeling,  which  come  especially  from  such  pursuits, 
and  numifest  themselves  among  men  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  objects  of  their  inquiry  are  removed  from 
the  immediate  selfish  iifterest*  of  common  life,  or 
the  still  lower  motives  of  common  political  ambiticn;!. 
There  is  emulation ;  there  is  personal  rivalry;  but  it 
is  of  a  far  nobler  kind  than  that  which  appears  in 
the  political  arena.  There  is  seal ;  there  is  excite- 
ment ;  there  is  that  intense  interest  in  .scientific 
questions  which  none  but  scientific  men  can  rightly 
appreciate ;  but  there  is  no  fanaticism,  none  of  that 
stnnge  feeling  through  which  the  most  intense  self- 
ishnesr  of  opinion  (uid  no  selfishness  is  ever  more 
intense)  often  imposes  upon  itself  under  the  name 
of  philanthropy,  liiad  with  a  vehemence  of  expression 
as  diabolonian  in  its  spirit  as  it  is  professedly  angelic 
in  its  aims. 
^  By  such  meetings  for  the  investigation  and  discus- 
sion of  scientific  questions,  human  nature  is  ennobled. 
It  is  elevated  to  a  higher  region,  and  seems  to 
breathei  for  a  season,  a  clearer  and  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere." Success  to  these  conventions^  we  say,  and 
may  the  increasing  numbers,  and  growing  interest, 
at  every  recurring  annual  period  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  springing  up  among  ua  a  feel- 
ing and  a  life  of  a  higher  order  than  the  political, 
and  a  higher  interMt  in  the  universe  than  ever  comes 
alone  from  the  commertial  or  the  merely  economical. 

And  yet  we  have  a  few  charges  to  exhibit  against 
thmft.  .They  art  not  as  broad  or  catholiGis  theyl 


ought  to  be.  They  confine  themselves  to  too  narrow 
a  line  of  tbqught.  In  other  words,  they  unnecessarily 
artd  iUogically  t-estrict  the  term  science  to  a  very 
small  share  of  its  true  meaning,  if  they  do  not  alto- 
gether pervert  it. 

Every  thoughtful  man  who  carefully  examines 
these  very  interesting  debates,  as  they  have  b^n  so 
faithfully  given  in  the  reports  of  the  prehs,'  must 
have  observed  how  almost  exclusively  physical  are 
th0  questions  presented,  and  not  merely  ph3r8ica], 
but  in  a  very  great  measure  confined  to  thiat  lower 
department  of  phjrsics  to  which  we  justly  give  the 
name  of  natural  history.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  verbal 
distinction.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest 
days  of  philosophy — having  been  established,  if  not 
first  given,  by  Arj/itotle,  than  whom  no  thinker  Was 
ever  more  unerring  in  determining  the  boundaries 
of  ideas,  and  the  true  limits  of  different  departments 
of  kno^dedge.  ' 

Facts  alone  can  never  make  science.  Neither 
can  that  which  is  somewhat  higher,  or  the  mere 
classification  of  facts,  ever  of  itself  rise  to  this  dig- 
nity ;  although  it  may  be  a  necessary  pr^aration  for 
it  in  some  respects,  and  therefore  entitled  to  b^  en- 
rolled amdhg  the  lower  yet  useful  auxiliaries  to  the 
scientific  family.  The  most  accurate  descHption 
Of  a  plant,  of  a  bird,  of  a  fish,  ot  a  mineral,  is  not 
science.  It  is  only  an  enumeraHon  of  facts.  It 
is  yet  only  kittoria  and  not  tdentia,  SOalso  the 
most  ingenious  classification,  or  arrangement,  of 
such  facta,  is  not  science,  because  it  has  not  yet 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  law.  It  may  be  only  the 
most  convenient  order  under  which  we  group  the 
notices  of  the  senses,  like  the  order  of  books  in  a 
library,  or  of  minerals  in  a  cabinet,  yet  still  sug- 
gestive of  no  living*  formative  power,  nor  lixiking 
itself  with  any  idea  which,  Whether  preriously 
brought  out  or  'not,  the  soul  recognises  as  belonging 
to  its  own  stores,  and  connected,  in  its  etementary 
roots,  with  all  necessary  truth. 

Thus  may  we  say  by  way  of  illustration — the 
number,  shape,  and  positioh  of  the  fins  in  a  fish,  the 
varieties  and  orders  of  its  scales,  the  arrangement 
of  stamens  m  a  plant,  the  shape,  of  its  leaves,  the 
number  and  position  ef  the  bones  of  an  aninml,  the 
observed  phenomena  of  keralites,  thto  vsdeties  in 
the  appearances  of  clouds,  the  direction  of  winds, 
the  annual  i^pearance  of  birds,  6lc. — all  these  may 
be  very  useful  preparations  for  science,  but  Uiey  are 
not  science  itself.  As  facti  they  no  more  constitute 
science  than  the  order  and  number  of  paving  stones 
in  the  streets,  or  of  tiles  Upon  the  house-tops.  Nei- 
ther do  they  become  science  by  being  classified,  or 
by  being  observed  in  a  certain  ovder  of  sequence. 
This  may  be  done  to  some  extent  with  ahnost  any 
kind  of  external  things  which  no  one  thinks  of  mak- 
ing the  subjects  of  scientific  analysis.  Such  ar- 
rangement^ or  such  order  of  sequences,  ma^  be  the 
mimd*s  ovm  artificial  if  not  arbitrtiy  arrangement,  or 
the  mind's  own  order  of  sequence,  rejecting  certain 
facts  while  adopting  others,  and  Uius  bringing  all 
that  are  so  grouped  togedier  under  the  appearance 
of  law.  And  yet  there  may  be  nothing  in  all  this 
that  unites  itself  with  the  soul%  own  necessary 
thinking,  so  as  tp  suggest  that  conception  oC  the 
necessary  and  the  universal  which  is  inseparable 
ftom  the  idea  pf  science,  and  without  which  knowl- 
edge c^  never  rise  above  sense  and  memory. 
With  many  scientific  meo,  so  called,  law  is  but  aa- 
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other  name  for  generalisation.  It  is  not  the  caiise 
but  the  effect  of  phenomena  It  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  of  mind,  finite  or  in^nite,  and 
thus  a  living  enei;^  distinct  from  the  facts,  but 
merely  an  order  of  events.  By  the  same  dead  pro- 
cess, (hey  mi^ht  just  as  well  make  lansuage  a  gen- 
eralizatipn  from  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  t)iought 
which  speech  conveys,  but  tiie  summation  of  series 
of  aerial  undulation^. 

But  again — laws  themselves  may  be  xegarded  as 
facts,  and  thus  grouped,  into  higher  classifications 
suggestive  of  hi^er  laws,  and  so  on  until  the  mind 
reaches  out  to  some  great  principle  or  law  of  laws, 
uniting  not  only  all  facts,  but  all  departments  of  sci- 
ence, all  philosophy,  in  short,  all  thinking,  into  a 
catholic  unity,  which  is  fully  believed  and  acted 
upon  as  an  article  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
'  faith,  even  though  never  reached,  or  expected  to  be 
reached,  by  any  scientific  induction.  It  is  a  foith,' 
which  goes  beyond  sense,  or  any  knowledge  which 
is  but  a  generjizing  and  classifying  of  the  facta  of 
sense.  It  is  to  this  unity  'all  true  science  tends ; 
and  it  is  alone  as  it  has  thu  direction  and  this  spirit 
that  it  desejrves  the  name.  The.  thpught  is  not  the 
result  of  experiment  or  induction,  although  there  is 
an  exquisite  delight  as  we  fiiid  it  ever  confirmed  by 
these  collateral  testimonies.  It  is  in  the  soul  itself, 
and  all  genuine  science  is  hut  the  effort  to  realize 
this  pure  spiritual  idea.  In  other  words,  all  laws, 
truly  such,  are  tdeaf— yea,  our  own  ideas,  expressed 
in  nature.  It  is  with  exceeding  joy  we  find  them 
written  there.  But  this,  insteaid  of  showing  that 
they  come  alone  from  the  inductions  of  sense,  proves 
just  the  contrary.  They  must  have  somehow  been 
in  our  own  souls  before  we  read  them  in  the  book, 
Qrit  would  have  forever  rem&ined  to  us  the  diead  let- 
ter of  a  foreign  tongue. 

There  is  something  higher,  then,  than  even  the 
^tudy  of  laws,  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  them- 
selves but  a  higher  order  of  facts.  There  are  three 
degrees,  and  the  science  that  would  tarry  in  the 
second  must  be  pronounced  spurious  as  well  as  that 
trivial  knowledge  which  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the 
first.  There  are  facts,  laws,  principles.  By  the 
latter  are  meant  those  thought*  of  the  universal  mind 
of  which  the  second  may  be  regarded  as  the  words, 
4nd  the  first  the  letters  through  which  they  are  artic- 
ulated. There  is  an  intense  interest  in  the  question 
— TVAo*  is  it?— jts  class,  its  order,. its  outward  de- 
scription, and  hence  its  scientific  name  ?  There  is 
a  higher  interest  in  the  question—rJ&bw  is  it  ? — its 
law,  its  cause,  ito  effect,  its  outward  energizing  life? 
There  -is  a  still  higher  interest  in  the  inquiry — Why 
is  it?— why  is  It  so  in  itself?  Why  is  it  so  in  its 
relatibns  to  qther  things  ?  Why  is  it  so  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Great  Whole,  of  which,  however  minute 
it  may  be,  it  forms  a  necessary  part?  Above  all. 
Why  is  that  Great  Whole  iuelf  whose  ground,  end, 
•r  destiny  is  the  ultimate  inquiry  which  makes  the 
real  value  of  every  lower  question  ? 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  indulged  in  top 
abstract  a  vein  of  speculation  for  our  present  theme ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  the  practical  uses  to  which 
we  proceed  to  app)y  it.  It  is  this  mode  ofthinking; 
we  have  so  impeHectly  sketched,  that  brings  in  the 
moral  and  theological  as  (hose  upper  departments 
of  scientific  inquiry  which  give  interest  and  value 
to  all  below.  Cut  off  from  this,  nslural  science  is 
but  a  valley  of  dead  bones,  such  as -the  prophet  saw 
in  vbion,  "very  many  and  exceeding  dry."  We 
may  see  how  one  bone  fits  to  another*  but  without 
the  flesh  and  sinews  of  a  higher  life,  the  .ropaning  of 
the  whole,  and  of  the  paru  in  their  relation  to  the 


whole,  is  an  insolvable  enigma.  Science  reatuig 
here  is  absolutely  darker  thjui  ignorance,  inaomiicfa 
as  its  ligh(  serves  only  to  show  us  its  own  honovs. 
Its  vast  and  stupendons  revelations  become  actaaily 
terrific  in  their  awful  unmeaningness. 

The  charge,  tiien,  we  have  to  make  against  oar 
scientific  conventiens  is,  that  they  confine  them- 
selves too  much  to  the  mere  physical  aspect  ot 
things,  and  to  merely  physical  questions.  Whether 
this  i^  from  designed  arrangement,  or  has  resolted 
from  the  (act  that  physical  queries  present  the  first, 
and,  in  most  respects,  the  e^iest  objects  of  inqoiry, 
it  would  be  difficult  ^  decide.  In  reading  their  pro- 
ceedings, however,  one  would  justly  conplude  that 
they  regarded  the  term  Science  as  wholly  confined 
to  the  physical,  and  even  to  that  lower  department 
of  it,  which  we  have  styled  natural  history.  Moral, 
theological,  and  political  science  are  treated  as 
though  they  hardly  deserved  the  name.  Now,  there 
is  certainly  something  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
this  very  department  of  natural  history  was  the  one 
to  which  the  master-thinker  of  the  ancient  worlds  the 
mind  from  whom  has  been  derived  almost  all  cm 
scientific  and  philosophical  technology,  refused  to 
give  the  name  at  all.  Although  it  was  a  field  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  he  himself  greatly  excelled,  and  in 
which  he  has  given  the  outlines  that  have  been  filled 
up  by  subsequent  inquirers,  yet  he  would  not  call  it 
science.  Nothing  with  him  was  truly  such  but  that 
which  in  some  way  connected  itself  with  the  uni- 
versally, the  necessarily  true.  The  same  k^ical 
definition  was  maintained  by  all  philosophic  minds 
until  the  modem  perversions.  Physics  was  not  ii^ 
deed  excluded,  but  it  came  in  only  by  virtue  of  sock 
connection  as  could  be  shown  between  it  and  hi^ker 
or  more  catholic  truth. 

'  There  are  departments  of  science,  with  all  rever- 
ehce  be  it  said,  that  God  himself  can  not  change. 
As  we  have  hinted  in  a  previous  number  of  our  £di- 
tor's  Table  on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  wcwkl 
express  here  more  izl  full,  there  may  be  in,  each  in- 
habited world  a  different  botany — different  not  only 
in  its  individual  species,  but  in  its'^laws  and  eUasi- 
fications;  ^her9  may  be  a  different  geology,  a  differ- 
ent ichthyology,  in  which  all  the  scienoe  of  an  Agas- 
siz  would  be  out  of  date,  ^d  all  its  laws  a  c&ad 
letter;  there  may  be  a  different  mineralogy,  a  differ- 
ent' chonchology,  a  Afferent  entomology,  »  different 
chemistry  even,  having  different  elements,  differ- 
ent affinities,  different  molecular  and  atomic  com- 
binations. But  we. affirm,  with  all  confidence,  we 
know  it  of  a  certainty,  we  can  not  be  mistaken*  for 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  universal  reason  speaking  la 
us,  as  in  every  man,  when  we  say,  that  in  all  worlds 
of  rational  beings,  in  aU  worids  ever  seen  by  the 
telescope^  or  imagined  by  the  mind,  in  all  worlds 
that  have  been,  orahall,  or  can  exist,  there  muac  b« 
the  same  geometry,  and  that,  too,  in  its  fundamexktal 
order  of  truths,  the  same  unchangeable  science  of 
numbers,  the  same  doctrine  of  force,  the  s&me 
axioms  of  universal  physics,  the  same  psycholocy, 
the  same  laws  of  thidung,  the  same  principles  of  iia 
ma^festation  in  language,  whatever  be  the  modes 
of  outward  physical  expression,  the  same  logic,  with 
the  same  figures  i^  modes,  the  same  grammar,  ^tb 
substantially  the  same  parts  of  speech,  the  same 
music  wherever  there  are  ears  to  perceive  its  tones 
or  souls  to  feel  \hfi  harmony  of  its^  mathematical  ra- 
tios, the  same  principles  of  art,  the  same  ideas  of 
the  beautiful,  the  just,  the  good,  the  same  ethics, 
the  same  true  religion,  the  same  theology,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  Same  absolute,  universal,  and  necessary 
philosophy  of  all  being.    In  the  first  of  these  two 
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cl«ue8  of  sciences,  we  hold  coiBimunion  with  all 
who  possess  like  faculties  of  seiMO,  and  dwell  in 
the  same  accessible  localiti«3 ;  in  the  second,  our 
fellowship  is  with  all  thinking  rationality  throughout 
the  possible  or  conceivable  ^Terse. 
•  ,  But  even  as  reganUthe  physical  world— our  phys- 
ical world— we  may  fairly  say  that  there  is  not  in 
these  conventions  a  sufficiency  of  what  may  be  styled 
the  cotmical  vtrio,  or  such  a  consideration  of  uni- 
versal nature  as  is  presented  by  Humboldt,  who 
stands  almost  alone  among  modems  in  his  noble  at- 
tempt to. impart  to  physical  science  more  of  this 
catholic  choicer.  Is  it  that  there  is  something  in 
the  minute  subdivision  of  knowledge  unfavorable  ta 
such  an  aspect?  Is  it  that  the  mind  is  so  led  to  re- 
gard every  thing  in  pa^  and  {ragments,  and  to  be 
90  takeii  up  with  the  fitting  and  adaptation  of  par- 
ticular links,  as  to  be  iHqapable  of  takmg  those 
views  which  connect  themselves  with  t^  whole^ 
chain?  And  is  not  this  too  niuch  the  case  with  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  now  called. science?  Each' 
naturalist  has  his  bone,  his  fungus,  his  mineral, 
his  shell,  his  fin,  or  his  scale  ;  some  can  do  nothing 
but  peer  into  strata;  some  rake  i^nong  fossils. until 
their  very  souls  become  fossilized,  and  the  mere 
dead  classification  contents  them  without  a  thought 
of  any  thing  beyond.  Ev^n  astronomical  investiga- 
tions are  ofteti  pursued  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the 
discovery  of  some  worthless  comet,  or  worthless 
opmet's  tail,  has  more  charms  for  a  certain  order  of 
minds  than  even  the  realization  of  the  Pythagorean 
music  of  the  spheres.  By  such  narrowing  influences 
th^  soul  is  kept  from  those  cosmicai  views,  even  of 
the  world's  physical  origin  and  destiny  which  have 
had  so  deep  an  interest  for  men  of  far  less  science— 
if  we  employ*  the  tenh  in  reference  to  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  details  rather  than  t^  wide  range 
6f  its  aims  and  principles. 

It  is  certainly  a  stril^ng  fact,  that  no  times  were 
ever  more  noted  for  cosmical  questions  ihan  the 
earliest  ages  of  philosophy.  In  their  igoocanee  of 
scientific  minutias,  the  mind  seemed  itctually  to  have 
more  freedom  for  thinking  upon  ;he  universe  as  a 
whole  ^  and  hence  some  of  those  far-reaching /rpiv- 
ori  view's  of  th^  old  schools  to  s  which  the  mo^ 
striking  theories  of  modern  science  ar6  biit  making 
an  approximation.  They  called  the  wdrld.AioMitot — 
the  order,  the  beauty,  the  harmony.  They  were  ever 
asking, TVi^ce  came  it?  How  came  it?  Why  was 
it  ?  Had  it  a  beginning  ?  Would  it  ^ver  have  &n 
end?  What  were  Its  prine^pia,  or  elementary  sub- 
stances? Were  they  one  or  many?  Were  the  worlds 
infinite  ?  Was  the  universe  an  everlasting  flux  and 
reflux,  in  which  all  forms  were  but  manifes^ationa. 
of  one  eternal,  material  substance  ?  or  was  its  be- 
ginning, its  continuance,  and  its  termination,  de- 
pendeiit'on  a  spirituality  older  than  the  birHi  of 
nature,  and  which  should  survive  its  dissolution  ? 
The  dioughtful  sou^s,  from  Abraham  down  to  Plato, 
had  far  more  interest  in  such  inquiries  than  they 
would  have  felt  in  the  discovery  of  an  eighth  or  ninth 
planet,  or  in  calculating  the  exact  eccentricities  of 
the  orbits  of  its  satellites. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  exceeding  ac- 
curacy of  modern  science,  or  detract  from  its  true 
value.  It  may  be  all  the  better  as  j^paratoiy  to 
more  universal  views  in  some  future  stage  of  sci- 
entific inquiry,  to  which  all  this  collection  of  accu- 
rate material  is  the  necessary  introduction.  But  at 
present  we  have  great  reason  to  fear  the  eflect  on 
very  many  studen^  of  natural  science  is  to  narrow 
and  contract,*  rather  than  expand  the  mind.  In  these 
piece4ncal  views  of  nature,  this  disptegration  of 


the  universe,  as  it  were)  or  the  giving  it  out,  like 
some  puUic  work,  to  thousands  of  jobbers,  contract- 
ors and  sub-contractors  in  every  department,  where 
the  minute  inquiry  compels  the  use  of  microscopic 
glasses  which  shut  out  all  othe^  obiects  of  vision — ^in 
all  this,  we  say,  there  is  danger  that  such  devotees 
may  los«  sight  of  the  grefiter  relations,  iM  only  of 
the  parts  to  each  other,  but  of  the  parts  to  the  who\p 
in  respect  Co  its  origin,  continuance,  and  destiny. 
We  (eel  the  stronger  in  this  position,  hecause  it  is 
the  very  danger  apprehended  by  one  of  the  greatest 
naturalists  of  the  day.  <Even  Auguste  Comte  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  the  exceeding  detail  of  modem 
experimental  inquiry,  or  the  lauded  Baconianism  of 
our  period,  may  blind  the  mind  to  what  he  would 
call  the  philosophy  of  science  in  distinction  from 
science  itselC 

Comte  has  reference  in  this  solely  to  the  physical 
world — for  he  acknowledges  no  other — and  its  phy- 
ical  unity.  But  when  we  take  it  in  connection  with 
the  moral  and  the  theological,  there  is  a  still  great$> 
.absurdity,  and  a  still  greater  defect.  There  are  men 
whose  mental  vision  has  become  so  exceedingly  nar- 
row in  what  they  call  their  scientific  porsuits,  that 
'they  can  not  even .  conceive  of  there  being  any  such 
thing  ss  science  in  the  depigments  we  have  just 
named.  That  is  the  region  of  dogm^,  of  moral  aiui 
theological  dogmas,  and  they  wish  to  meddle  with 
nothing  so  unscientific  as  all  that.  They  talk  very 
much  in  the  style  of  the  theologians  of  the  W^t- 
'minster  Review.  With  these  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
so  loving  mankind  as^to  pour  ou^  his  heart's  blood  as 
an  expiation  for  human  sins,  is  a  sapless  and  fossil 
dogma ;  the  belie/,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Christ  and 
Christianity  are  the  **  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  person^ . 
ality  and  Uie  Hellenic  impersonality,"  this  is  no 
dogma  at  all,  but  a  fresl^  and  vigorous  faith,  possessed 
,of  wondrous  vitality,  and  a  w<Midrous  power  to  move 
and  melt  the  hardened  souls  of  men.  So  is  it  with  the 
naturalist  of  a  certain  order.  The  dread  disclosures  of 
revelation  res|)ecting  the  moral  destiny  of  man,  and 
the  connection  therewith  of  all  the  subordinate  phys- 
ical creations  of  our  world,  is  a  theological  tenet, 
forsooth ;.  and  that,  in  his  estimation,  is  enough  4o 
shut  it  out  from  the  whole  field  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry, ^e  has  something  far  higher  and  bettet.  I^e 
reads  us  a  long  paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  fish  with- 
out any  ventral  fins ;  and  that,  he  says,  is  science ; 
that  is  philosophy ;  that  is  tru(h  worth  knowing,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  aH  the  dogmas  of  a  fossil 
theology  are  fit  only  for  the  Stnday  school  or  the 
nursery. 

Even  in  what  is  called  the  study  of"  final  causes," 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  patronizing  ac- 
knowledgment of  theological  troth,  there  is  mani* 
fested  the  same  n^rmw  naturtlizing  spirit.  Much  is 
sometimes  «aid  about  proofii  of  divine  wisdom,  for 
which,  it  is  supposed,  the  clergyman  and  the  thecK 
logian  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  scientific 
savan.  3ut  examine  these  discoveries,  and  it  will 
be  found  that^they  almost  invariaUy  terminate,  just 
at  they  arote — in  the  natural.  It  is  only,  as  we  have 
said,  the  fitting  of  linkrto  link,  without  any  light  that 
may  lead  to  the  disclosure  either  of  that  to  which  the 
physical  chain  is  fastened,  or  of  that  which  k  is 
meant  to  uphoUL  It  shows  ua  how  admirably  the 
ventral  and  dotval  articulations  of  the  reptile  are 
adapted  to  crawling ;  nature  has  indeed  exhibited 
wondrous  wisdom  here ;  but  wl^r  the  reptile  with  its 
venomed  fang  ?  It  shows  ua  that  by  such  a  process 
of  physical  causes  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  ar> 
rive  at  their  physical  per^ction,  and  by  sufeh  a  pn^ 
cess  tht'y  decay  and  die.   Every  thing  seems  adapted 
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to  produce  Ibe  result  apparently  intended.  But  why 
intended  ?  <  What  is  the  design  pf  these  designs  T 
Why  is  there  so  mnch  evil,  so  much  d^ath  T  Why 
is  there  any  evil,  or  any  death  in  our  world  f  Strange 
that  they  who  ignore  all  such  questions  under  the 
foolish  charge  of  their  being  unscientific  dogmas,  can 
not  see  how  unsatisfactory  without  them  is  all  their 
^ience,  and  how  egregiously  they  themselves  are 
trifling.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  dogmatists.  They  are 
ike  men  who  make  ultimate  truths  of  no  scientific 
value,  while  they  rest  on  dead  (acts,  or  "dead  laws, 
having  no  seen  connection  with  man's  spiritual  des- 
tiny, and,  therefDre,  for  the  human  soul  possessed  of 
no  real  vitality. 

Such  science  is  as  heartless  as  it  is  unphilo- 
•ophical.  It  is  equally  destitute  of  social  as  of 
moral  and  theological  affinities.  The  b'>wed  back 
of  th^  heavy-burdened  laborer  may  fumiiih  an  adm^r- 
s6le  subject  for  a  physiological  lecturer.  Here  is 
indeed  a  rich  storehouse  of  )>hysical  adaptations. 
What  artistic  skill  is  exhibited  in  that  spinal  marrow ! 
riow  admirably  is  that  spinal  bone,  with  all  its  ret' 
tebre,  contrived  for  the  support  and  carrying  of  bur- 
dens !  But  why  the  burden,  why  the  toil  ?  Physi- 
ology* will  tell  ua^hy  the  bone,  why' the  muscle, 
why  the  joint  and  socket — but  tohy  the  man  himself, 
and  why  his  heavy  load  T  and  ^bove  all,  why  are 
such  immense  numbers  of  the  race  doomed  to  bear 
snch  heavy  loads  during  the  whole  period  of  .their 
'earthly  existence?  Some  dogma  is  w^ting  here 
which  physics  alone  caa  never  furnish,  but  widiout 
which  natural  science  has  neither  interest  nor  mean- 
ing. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  we  do  not  rightly  dis- 
criminate. They  are  pot  insensible  to  the  importance 
of  higher  views,  and  the  existence  of  higher  science ; 
but  their  business  is  with  the  natural.  There  would 
be  justice  in  the  defense,  if  so  many  did  not  write 
and  speak  as  though  the  name  science  embraced  only 
their  own  physical  inquiries,  to  the  ignoring  of  so 
many  other  departments  of  knowledge.  This  one- 
sided estimate  hai  also  an  injurious  and  narrowing 
effect  t)n  the  cause  of  education ;  and  this  furnishes 
the  main  reason  why  we  have  chosen  it  for  our  pres- 
ent theme.  A  right  view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  enly  means  of  estimating  aright  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  departments  of  truth,  and 
is  of  more  importance  in  a  syiitem  of  mental  culture 
than  any  accumularion  of  facts  in  which  there  is 
more  reganl  to  the  quantity  than  to  the  quality  of 
th^  science  acquired. 
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OUR  Easy-Chair  has  one  advantage  which  you 
may  not  have  remarked.  Sitting  in  it  quietly  and 
surveying  the  world,  we  make  observations  upon 
life  and  society  that  can  ndt  get  into  print  aiid  to 
your  eyes  until  some  time  after  the  occasion  is  past. 
Thus  we  sit  here  chewing  the  cud  of  experience. 
This  tropical  summer  day,  for  instance,  when  we 
avoid  dogs  and  seek  the  shade,  will  be  discussed 
with  you  under  an  October -sun.  In  the  great  whiri 
of  life  which  carries  us  sU  fbrwatd  so  rapidly,  it 
will  be  to  you,  remembering  reader,  when  your  eye 
falls  upon  this  page,  as  far  away  as  some  sunny  isle 
of  the  equator  to  a  mariner  who  has  already  reached 
the  Cooler  latitudes.  The  summer  will  shine  again 
for  you  in  this  ehance  record.  A  lounge  in  our  Chftir 
will  be  a  moment  of' the  Indian  summer— the  summer 
of  St.  Martin,  a«  the  French  peasants  cill  it,  for 
some  reason  which  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would 


impart  In  so  iwift  a  life  as  ours,  this  is  an  fates 
tiinable  advantage.  For  if  we  lost  something  of 
the  charm  in  the  moment  of  its  passing,  we  shaB 
renei^  it,  and  more  richly,  in  these  pages  of  remio- 
iscence.  It  surely  wouM.  be  a  plesnnt  reward  of 
our  labor,  if  yod  should  look  forward  to  your  nonthly 
rest  in  our  Chair,  as  to  a  vivid  reproduction  of  tbe 
most  interesting  topics  of  two  mooths  since.  Se 
would  that  rest  be  no  Lethean  sleep,  hot  the  re- 
touching of  a  picture  which  had  just  begun  to  &de. 

As,  for  instance : 

We  are  in  town,  and  you  are  at  the  sea-side,  to- 
day, or  among  the  hills :  somewhere,  at  least,  in 
sight  of  woods  and  waters.  The  weather  is,  as  the 
Parisian^  say,  "  of  a  heat.**  The  city  in  summer  b 
a  region  as  unknown  to  you  as  the  summit  of  Chim- 
borazo. 

We  wedge  our  way  wearily  through  Ae  crowds 
that  swarm  Broadway.  It  is  the  satne  street ;  at 
lea9t  our  eyes  assure  us  that  it  is  so.  But  we  do 
not  feel  it.  There  are  (he  houses,  the  shops,  the 
omnibuses.  Here  is  Stewart's,  there  is  the  Sl 
Nicholas,  beyond  is  Grace  Church.  Tlw  Metro- 
politan has  not  gone  out  of  town,  and  a  Si.  Denis  is 
too  aristocratic*  for  any  r^ublican  watering-plaee. 
Our  longing  is  mocked  by  this  patch  of  a  park,  aad 
the  plashing  fountains  torture  us  with  their  elfish 
laughter.  The  same  old  objects  are  here.  Woitkl 
tW  it  rained,  that  music  might  cease  in  Bamua'ii 
baldony !  Why  is  it  not  the  same  Broadway  T  Be- 
cause, although  the  houses  have  not  gone  away,  the 
people  have.  We  are  almost  oveihome  by  ^e  press 
of  the  throng,  but  "  nobody  is  in  town." 
■    — **  My  dear  Frank,  where  are  you  from  ?" 

"Just  from  Newport — winging  up  to  West  Pot  it 
for  a  day — then  on  for  a  dash  at  Lake  George,  ax»d  a 
taste  of  Niagara — Good-by — great  huny — ^nobody  rn 
town." 

And  a  mighty  stream  separates  u^;  and  Frank *8 
figure  is  instantly  lost  in  the  undulating  crowd. 

"No,"  we  muse  sorrowfully,  knocked,  in  our 
reverie,  by  a  hundred  elbows  a  minute,  "  it's  too  true, 
then^'s  nobody  in  town,"  snd  our  reflections  suddenly 
end  by  our  being  bumped  against  some  substantial 
dame  proceeding  like  a  Dutch  Esst  Indiaman  mda 
full  sail,  and — meanwhile,  begging  a  pardon,  which 
is  indignantly  granted,  for  a  collision  made  unavoid- 
able by  the  crowd — 
*  — It  is  an  old  6lub  man  whcrnods  at  us  surprised. 

"  You  in  town  T"  he  says,  "  «n  route  from  Saratoga, 
I  suppose — off*  this  aflemoonT  Sorry  the  rules  of 
the  *  Union'  don't  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  dha/a. 
Must  be  so  very  stupid  for  you,  for  nobody^  in 

tOWUw" 

And  we  are  incontinently  jostled  sgainst  eac^ 
othey  by  the  rude  passers-by.' 

— Here  in  the  door  of  the  New  York  Hotel  stands 
brilliant  Jem,  of  old  College  days,  now  a  staid  &auly 
man  in  the  country.  We  are  ^ad  to  see  him ;  8on> 
however,  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  city  at  this 
moment,  since  nobody's  in  town. 

"  By  the  m  poUoi"  snswers  the  once  brilliant 
Jem,  his  classical  oaths  refreshed  in  memory  by  ooi 
sudden  ^parition,  "  look  at  this  swarm  of  pedes- 
trians, apd  horsefc,  and  chariots.  If  this  is  nobody, 
when,  in  the  name  of  John  Rogers,*  i*  (here  some- 
body in  town  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  Jem.  He  can  not 
tell  whether  thtre  is  any  body  in  town,  or  not.  He 
comes  from  the  country,  and  to  country  eyes  a  »«»« 


*  Smithfleld  Msrtyr,  and  fkther  of  many  ckUdrsa.— 
Tidt  Fb»'aBo»kofMtittyr9. 
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U  •  man  and  a  woma&'a  woman,. in  Broadway  as 
well  as  on  the  turnpike.*  It  ia  only  the  eye  8har|>* 
ened  by  much  sly  city-practice  that  can  at  once  de- 
tannine  wheth^  a  given  anybody  ia  somebody  or 
nobody. 

Let  OS  paoae  a  moment  at  Stewart's.  Probably 
we  want  some  ailk  gloves ;  at  least  the  once  brilliant 
Jem  would  like  to  see  so  famous  a  lion.  He  has  no 
longer  the  vanity  of  covering  his  red  knobs  with 
dove-colored  end  ashes-of-ro«es  kid,  but  he 'would 
Uke  to  see  ft  field-day  of  faahionable  shopping; '  The 
great  palace  is  deserted.  Positively  the  cloths  are 
spread  over  the  goods  in  many  of  the  departments, 
as  if  it  were  night  or  Sunday.  An  air  of  languor 
pervades  U^  domain  of  muslin  and  of  lace ;  and*  the 
idle  clerks  hang  listlessly  upon  stools,  dreaming  of 
'*  OceAn-halls"  and  other  realms  of  fairy. 

"  Where  is  the  business  done  ?"  demands  the 
once  brilliant  Jem,  with  indjignant  animation. 
•  **  At  thtee  very  counters,  Jem ;  but  it  is  the  mo- 
ment of  low-tide.  All  the  business  has  ebbed  away 
with  the  buyers.  Stewart^  is  desolate,  for  there's 
nobody  in  town.^  ^  n 

He  glances  incredulously  thrOti^  the  ample  dooiv 
and  windows  at  the  ceaseless  stream  of  people  thati 
poors  along«the  walks,  and  at  the  inextricable  snarls 
of  carjciage^'betweexL  To  our  country  friend.  New! 
YoHl  is  fUller'than  he  haa  everc^een^it.  But  he  be- 
gets to  fe^l.that  there  is  sooie^Tutb-inW  mysterious 
remark  that  there's  nobody  iji  town. -  tf  ..^ 

And  yet  of  the  seven  (?)  hundred  thousand  tnhab-. 
itaiits^of  t^.city  how  many,  thousands  are  probably 
away?  How/i|iappreciable'the  number  icomparpd 
With  the  great  mass ;  and  how  muphmore  than  sup- 
plied by  the  throng  of  strangers  thatpoUV^  ajong 
every  railway  and  watery  avenue  to  this  great  i^ser^ 
vpir  of  human.life..  Notwithstanding  whijch.ire  use 
words  .v^ry,  intelligible  when  we  say  that  there  is 
nobody  in  .town.  '■  i    . 

In  truth,  it  is  the  town  itself  which  has  gone  out 
of  town.  It  is  that  mysterious  circle  within  the  cir- 
cle, of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  old  English 
novels  and  plays — that  class  for  which  the  others 
•eemed  to  exist ;  that  class  which  came  to  the  play- 
house and  went  to  court  in  laced  coats  and  bag-wigs, 
that  gamed  and  drank  in  the  taverns,  and  carried 
small-swords,  to  let  out  upon  the  pavement,  with  ex- 
pedition and  ease,  whatever  caitiff  plebeian  blood 
might  chance  to  come  between  the  wind  and  its  no- 
bility. In  fact,  by  a  singular  perversion  of  terms, 
**  the  town,"  which  means  distinctively  the  aggrega- 
tion of  enterprise  and  industry,  grew  in  those  days 
to  mean  that  part  of  the  town  which  was  neuher  en- 
terprising iK>r  industrious !     Lucus  a  non  luctmdo. 

But  this  was,  of  course,  the  promenading  part  and 
the  shopping  part.  These  were  they  who  drive  in 
stately  carriages  with  pompous  liveries.  These  were 
they  who  haunted  the  Stewart's  of  those  old  times ; 
and  departed,  not  as  with  us  in  June,  but  in  August 
and  September,  to  the  country  and  the  sea-shore. 
Moderate  people,  who  could  not  go^  whom  the  stem 
necessities  of  life  held  fast  in  London,  could  at  least 
play  go.  They  could  solemnly  close  the  front  shut- 
ters, and  let  the  door-knob  go  rusty,  and  spiders  spin 
undisturbed  among  the  front  blinds,  while  the  family 
found  their  Brighton  and  Leamington,  their  German 
Spas  and  Continental  relaxation  and  seclusion — in 
the  back-yard.  Vainly  the  importunate  stranger  in 
town  thundered  at  ^he  front  door.  The  unheeding 
family  in  a  supposititious  rural  retreat,  could  fancy 
that  civic  roar  the  cooing  of  pigeons  or  the  bleating 
of  lambs  in  green  pastures.  The  servant  could  be 
dispatched  to  open  the  door,  and  reply,  with  ill^x>n- 
Vol.  VII.— No.  41.— Ty 


cealed  surprise  at  the  suspicion  of  the  family'^  pres- 
ence  in  town,  that  the  house  had  been  closed  for 
weeks,  and  the  family  away — he  believes  *♦  upon  the 
Continenr' — the  admirable  servant ! — ^while  some  too 
curious  daughter  of  the  house  surreptitiously  sur- 
veyed, through  the  half-opened  blinds  of  an  upper 
chamber,  the  fetiring  footsteps  of  the  abashed  stran- 
ger, who  .withdrew,  grieved  to  have  touched  the  finer 
feelings  of  a  flunkey  by  implying  that  "  his  family" 
Could  be  nearer  town  than  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Batl^ 
of  Lucca ! 

•This  was  "the  town"  of  the  old  English  days; 
and  its  character  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  shabby  ipiiutioi^  of  it,  which  are  th«  constant 
butt  of  the  English  hihnorists  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries. '  When  certain  faces  faded  from  the  Park,  from 
the  Mall,  and  finom  the  Club-windows,  then  it  was 
understood  that  the  game  of  life  had  shifted  for  'a 
season  IrOm  the  city — Parliament  had  adjourned — 
lords  and  ladies  had  retired  to  their  country  seats 
and  shooting :  there  was  nobody  in  town.  Yet  Lon* 
don.  was  as  cnunmed  and  criminal  as  ever. 

We  shall  not  draw  any  parallel ;  only,  as  to^iay 
we. saunter  idly  along  Broadway,  looking  in  vain  for 
the  faces  which  are  so  familiar  upon  these  walks— 
anaong  which  your  own,  dear  sir,  is  most  distinctly 
remembered — we  are  reminded  of  those  old  stories, 
^nd  as  we  say  to  Jem,  that  notwithstanding  the 
crowd  which  constantly  buffets  and  impedes  us, 
}*  there's  nobody  in  town,"  we  are  glad  to  know  that  if 
we  retain  the  same  old  term,  its  significance  is  dif- 
ferem ;  that  with  us  **  the  town*"  although  it  does 
comprise  the  promenaders  and  those  who  drive  in 
pretty  carriages  with  gentle  liveries,  does  yet  signify 
not  merely  a  class  inheriting  luxury  and  sloth,  but 
one  which  may  well  claim  to  be,,  in  the  best  sense, 
'*  the  town,"  by  virtue  of  representing  the  prosperous 
results'of  enterprise  and  industry. 

There^re  it  is  that  we  are  not  angry  at  the  last 
flash  of  the  once  brilliant  Jem,  who  steps  up  to  the 
office  of  the  "  New  York,"  and  aniu>unces  his  depart- 
ure forNcwport,  then  turns  to  us  with  an  unpleasant 
sneer,  and  says : 

'*  It's  probably  very  true  that  there  it  nobody  in 
town,  but" — {ttiid  he  glances  at  the  crowds  of  busy 
people  constaiitly passing) — "but  the  city  can  easily 
spare  nobody^  since  all  the  tomAodie*  remain." 

We  take  affectionate  leave  of  Jem,  convinced  that 
the  fresh  salt  air  will  do  him  great  good. 

Til BRB  is  one  subject  of  summer  contemplation 
in  the  social  sphere  which  you  may  have  disregarded 
at  the  time,  and  be  glad  to  have  now  recalled  to  you. 
It  is  the  summer  toilet  of  our  young  male  friends, 
both  in  the  city  and  at  all  the  pleasant  resorts.  In 
the  proportion  that  the  physique  of  Young  America 
diminishes,  its  clothes  enlarge.  The  spindles,  which 
have  so  long  done  laborious  duty  in  the  dance  and 
promenade  as  legs,  ftre  now  more  amply  draped. 
The  youths  who  returned  from  Paris  in  the  spring 
startled  "  the  town"  by  the  looseness  of  their  trows- 
crs ;  "the  town"  being  more  agitated  by  such  loose- 
ness than  by  that  of  morals.  The  recipe  for  a  proper 
summer  coat  prescribes  as  much  cloth  for  the  sleeves 
as  was  lately  required  for  the  whole  garment.  The 
beaux  are  emulous  of  the  hanging  sleeves  of  the 
belles.  Cynical  Jem  says,  he  wonders  they  have  so 
long  delayed  following  such  a  fascinating  lead.  He 
declares  that  he  awaits  the  moment  when  a  subtle 
sense  of  propriety  shall  teach  them  that  they  are 
effeminate  enough  to  assume  the  skirts  also!  It 
will  be  a  singular  exposure  when,  some  day,  one  of 
the  small  men  in  large  coats  is  caught  and  submitted 
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U)  the  microscope  of  p^iilosophical  analysis.  If  the 
eye  of  any  such  falls  here,  will  he  not  heed  a  word 
of  warning  ? 

Sit  down  in  our  Chair  for  a  momient,  ytying  man, 
and  review  your  career  duning  th^  last  summer. 
Figure  yourself  to  yourself  as  you  have  appearvd  at 
breakfast,  at  dinner,  and  in  thcf  dimce.  Hare  you 
pleased  those  whom  you  truly  wish  to  gratify  7  or 
have  you  ^en  content  to  dazzle  the  eye  apd  fancy 
of  a  gi^l,  giddy  as  yourself?  Do  you  leally  suppose 
that  men,  manly  men,  solid  and  sensible  men,  think 
you.  the  more  manly  because  you  have  sloped  off 
here  and  there,  into  places  thai  may  not  be  UMned, 
for  thp  purpose  of  gaming,  or  drinking,  or  for. any 
other  purpose  ?  It  is  the  most  &tal  of  your  many 
mistakes.  Older  men  who  are  weak  eoough  to  go 
with  yout  are  -strong  enough  to  laugh  at  you  t  and 
they  who  do  not  despise  you,  pity  you. 

This,  you  think,  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
direes ;  and  yet  it  has  much  to  do  w4ih  it,  if  you 
should  chance  to  observe  that  change  of  dress  c^n 
corresponds  with  that  of  morals  and  manncns.  No 
man  who  ul  not  a  dandy  at  heart,  dfesses  like  a 
dandy.  And  you  may  be  sure  whenever  you  pass  a 
fop  in  Broadway,  or  encounter  him  at  Saratoga, 
Cape  May,  or  Newport,  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman 
nor  a  nobleman.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
young  American  depends  more,  for  social  effect, 
upon  his  dress,  than  upon  his  address— -more  upon 
the  oents  in  his  pocket  than  the  sense  in  his 
head.  Thomas  Carlyle  once  wrote  a  book  called 
Sartor  Resartus,  or  the  Tailor  Sowed  Over,  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  d(>ctrine  that  dress  is  the  manifes- 
tation, of  the  man.  Show  me  a  man's  dress,  sa3rs 
this  philosopher,  and  I  will  show  you  the  man. 
Would  you  submit  tg  the  scrutiny  T  For,  you  under- 
stand, the  last  coat-pattern,  though  it  were  the  very 
*Moudest,"  would  not  impose  upon  him.  If  the 
dress  ^>eh  f-o-pf  to  his  critical  eye,  his  mouth 
would  proclaim /op. 

You  are  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cariyle  ?  Of 
course  you  are  not.  But,  if  you  remember  that 
whenever  and  wherever  you  appear  there  are  many 
Mr.  Carlyles  watching  you — that  every  manly  mind 
is  observing,  you  with  sorrow,  entirely  undazated 
by  the  elegant  neglige  of  your  costume  and  man- 
ner, you  will,  perhaps,  be  as  willing  to  cultivate  the 
esteem  of  sensible  men,  as  you  are  now  anxious  to 
secure  the  astonishment  of  foolish  ones. 

Sit  a  moment  this  cool  autumn  day,  and  recon- 
sider this  matter  of  the  toilet.  Cravats, '  after  all, 
«re  temporal,  and  the  fashion  of  coats  passes  away. 

Now  that  the  first  shock  of  delighted  surprise  at 
our  neighborhood  to  Europe  which  steam  has  cre- 
ated, is  past,  Tve  do  not  so  curiously  observe  the 
results  of  that  neighborhood  and  intimacy.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  that  falls  under  our  observation  in 
the  days  when  the  city  is  in  the  country,  is  the 
gxttater  number  of  little  street-bands  of  music.  There 
is  a  Ptuitan  prejudice  against  hand-organs,  which 
seems  to  us  very  nnphilosophical,  and  which — in 
regard  to  the  muses — ^is  strictly  treasonable.  For 
those  instruments  refresh  the  forms  of  popular  mel- 
ody in  the  mind,  and  do  more  than  any  other  ten 
combined  causes  for  the  fame  of  the  musical  com- 
poser. When  Auber  produces  tm  opera  in  Paris, 
it  is  heard  by  two  or  three  thousaiui  persons  the 
first  night,  possibly — and  by  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand, during  the  first  week.  But  by  that  time  it  is 
brought  home  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  Paris,  by 
the  melodious  messengers  that  cling  to  the  necks  of 
itinerant  Italians ;,  and  by.  the  third  week,  Paris 


hums  and  siiiSga  the  opera  on  the  Boiderazda,  in  tiks 
Ctenps  Elyaies,  in  all  the  gardens  and  the  theatres; 
and  when  an  old  song  in  tiM  vaudeville  ia  mag  to  » 
new  tune,  every  body  known  that  1^  (une  is  6«b 
Auber*s  last — thanks  to  the  hand-organ ! 

So,  also,  in  Naples.  Yon  lie  (half-dieaming«  we 
should  say,  if  life  were  not  all  dreamy  in  Naples^ 
and  along  the  Chia^Oj  and  miUa  JfiarncOe,  that  is, 
upon  the  show  of  the  bay,  and  by  the  hasbor,  yotf 
hear  the  hand-oi^anS'playing  aU  night  long ;  and  the' 
lazsaroni  singing  with  them  the  barcarolee  wkkk 
seem  to  be  bom  of  the  wave*a  melody  and  motioo. 
There  is  a  romantic  firiend  of  ours  who  was  many 
years  in  Naples,  and  is  enamored  of  Italian  lifi^ 
He  relates  that  o^^en  as  he  site  in  his  office-^e  deU, 
dim,  dusty  room,  in  the  attic  of  one  oi  the  old  Nas- 
sau-street houses — he  sometimes  hears  a&r  off  the 
Sound  of  a  hand-oi|^,  playing  some  tune  once 
familiar  to  him  in  Italy,  and  which  druwa  him  ^ 
irreaiatibly  as  a  siren,  so  that  he  must  leave  his 
books  and  dreary  chamber,  and  run  until  he  findB 
the  organ  and  the  grindev,  to  whom  he  giv«es  ae 
Italian  greeting,  and  a  two-shilling-pieee.  *^Peor 
pay/'  he  says,  **ibr  bringing  Italy  into  N«s«an- 
street." 

There  is  no  Italian  city  more  silent  and  retired 
than  Mantua.  It  is  not  often  vintod  by  the  Ameri- 
can tourist'who  puts  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  iocfy 
minutes,  but  it  is  singulariy  eharacteristio  of  the  lnx> 
urious  torpor  of  modem  Italian  life.  We  sew  it  first 
one  warm  autumnal  morning.  There  was  no  spec- 
tacle of  business  «8  in  other  cities,  no  hurrying  aloo^ 
of  a  crowd  with  fixed  brows  and  solemn  lacee,  ne 
sense  of  occupi^on  nor  hum  of  trade,  but  the  hand- 
some, lazy-eyed  men  sat  indolently  along  the  actreets 
apd  in  the  caft^,  smoking,  chatting,  grimacing,  read- 
ing in  the  little  Journal — ^from  which  all  importasi 
political  news  was  excluded — the  report  of  the  high> 
est  note  touched  by  the  voice,  or  the  highnt  poot 
by  the  foot,  of  the  last  most  famous  singer  and  dancer. 
Before  each  dtfS,  and  in  many  streets,  little  bands 
were  standing  playing  the  melodies  from  the  opens 
and  collecting  coppers.  The  luxurious  audience  lis- 
tened or  talked,  half-hummed  a  strain,  or  united  in  a 
choras ;  and  the  simple  spectator  could  have  fonoed 
that  he  had  entered  a  city  of  Arcadia.  The  graceAid 
indolertce  and  leisurely  life  of  Mantua  are  indisso- 
lubly  associated  with  the  warm,  still  morning,  a^ 
the  Btteet  bands.  And  in  the  hot  August  momi^s 
when  we  hare  heard  similar  music  in  our  deserted 
streets  uptown,  it  was  impossible  not  toieel  that  we 
were  again  in  Mantua,  and  to  acknowlet^e  that 
steam  had  ^ready  plucked  for  us  some  of  the  pre- 
cious pearls  of  foreign  life. 

— You  think  that  Street-musicians  are  vagabonds  ? 

So  was  Homer. 

— Bein^  a  man  of  strict  civic  morals,  you  tkii^ 
that  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 

So  thought  the  incorroptible  Justice  of  Skaks. 
peare. 

Is  our  daily  life  so  ^rfeited  with  little  amenitice 
and  graces,  so  richly  ornamented  by  ail  the  arts,  that 
we  can  afford  to  silence  the  singers  and  break  thetr 
instrtunents  ?  Ho  who  hath  "  music  in  his  aovT* 
will  smile  upon  the  street-musicians ;  and  for  kim 
who  hath  it  not  there  is  a  woe  denounced. 


Thi  visit  of  the  Eari  of  Ellesmere  was  not  a  t 
cess.  There  seems  to  have  been  great  misunder- 
standing in  England  as  to  (he  character  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  undertaking.  It  is  strictly  a  private  en^ 
terprise;  but  the  English  Commissioner  eridejitly 
supposed  it  to  be  a  national  affiur,  and  hence  caa»e 
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in  a  natioiud  vesaeL  Tkat  wtaael  lay  for  a  long  time 
in  the  haiborof  New  York,  and  then  sailed  for  Hal- 
ifax^ witlwat  iftiy  {mblie  demonstration  upon  the 
part  of  the  eity.  Under  the  circunstanees,  we  think 
the  civic  silenee  was  aacourteous.  Lord  EUetmere 
was  understood  to  have  deelined  a  banqnet  ficom'  the 
resident  Englishmen,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  him,  as  a  public  Commissioner,  to 
aecept  a  private  invitation  before  he  had  heard  from 
the  public  anthorittes.  Unhappily  the  Pakoe  was 
for  from  ready— the  Earl  had  arrived  under  a  folse 
impression— moat  of  those  who  would  hare  rcnseived 
him  and  his  party  in  the  most  agreeaUe  manner  were 
out  of  town — the  Earl's  gout  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  unprecedented  summer  began  at  once  and  to- 
gether— the  noble  paity  moved  as  for  south  as  Phila- 
delphia  where  the  dog-star  shone  soforiously  that  they 
were  compelled  to  letiim— they  darted  westward  as 
for  as  Utioa,  where  the  retainers  were  overpowered 
with  the  torrid  air,  and  the  Commissioner  was  again 
conquered  by  his  hereditary  and  aristocratic  enemy 
— they  escaped  into  Canada,  wherci^as  we  read  in 
the  papers,  they  barely  escaped  a  railroad  aecidem 
— ^they  saw  Niagara,  and  returned  to  town  just  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  Palace.  But  true  to  his 
unhappy  destiny  in  America,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
was  received  by  the  gout  inslesd  of  the  Premdent 
of  the  United  States^  and  passed  the  day  of  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  in  bed.  Then  came  the  banquet  at 
the  Metropolitan,  from  attendance  upon  which  the 
same  old  gput  urged  the  Chief  English  Commission- 
er  to  abstain.  The  banquet  was  a  failure  ;  nobody 
made  a  tolerable  speech  {  political  differences  were 
unwisely  introduced,  and.  the  President  left  at  an 
early  houc  for  the  Opera— upon  whose  bills  appeared 
in  flaring  capitals  the  names  of  "  Soi^tao,'*  "  Rob- 

BBT    LX    DiABLS,*'     *'  ThI    PrSSIOINT    OF    THB 

Unitsd  States."  A  few  days  after,  the  Earl  slip- 
ped quietly  on  to  Boston.  There  he  maHe  a  sensi- 
ble speech,  and  was  undoubtedly  pleased,  for  Boston 
loves  England ;  but  after  avL^it  of  only  three  or  four- 
days,  he  sailed  for  l^alifox  in  a  mail  steamer — and 
90  ended  his  American  visit  Had  the  London  Timis 
been  aware  of  aU  these  circumstances  its  leader  of 
a  month  since  ridiculing  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  Palace  would  have  been  much  more  pointed. 
To  Lord  Ellesmere  himself  we  must  all  be  sorry 
that  his  visit  was  such  a  series  of  contretempt.  A 
gentleman,  and,  by  character  and  position,  the  re- 
presentative of  gentlemen,  commg  across  the  ocean 
to  honor  the  dignity  and  triumph  of  labor  and  skill 
•—thereby  particularly  acknowledging,  what  would 
never  have  been  possible  in  any  previous  age,  that 
in  this  workl  productive  genius  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
honor— it  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  the  refult 
was  so  untoward,  that  nusooqceptions  and  Confo- 
sions  destroyed  all  the  preatigef  and  probably  nraoh 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  visit.  Meanwhile  it  is  a 
curious  speculation  what  kind  of  report  will  be  made 
by  the  E^  concerning  the  New  York  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition. The  details  of  observation  must  be  fomish- 
ed  by  his  companions  in  the  Commission ;  for  the 
visits  of  the  Chief  (Commissioner  to  the  Psiace  were 
very  fow.  Upon  occssion  of  those  visits,  we  under- 
stand, he  dispensed-  with  the  coronet  and  ermine 
train,  which,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  newspaper 
reports,  are  supposed  to  be  his  usual  street  dress  in 
London.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  gentleman  is  not 
safe  from  newspaper  gossip  among  us,  if  he  happens 
to  be  an  EarL  Our  theoretical  contempt  for  a  titled 
aristocracy,  and  our  actual  curiosity  about  it,  play 
singular  pranks  with  our  manners. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  th^  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 


who  is  the  master  of  the  famous  Bridgewater  Oal- 
lei7*H>ne  of  the  finest  of  the  English  coBection  of 
paintings-»-wishing  to  enrich  it  with  some  charac- 
teristic American  works,  commissioned  Mr.  Kensett 
to  paint  two  pictures  of  subjects  drawn  from  Amer- 
ican scenery.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  possess 
some  soemorial  of  Nia§ara ;  and  those  who  have  seen  ' 
in  some  recent  works  of  Kensett  the  singular  suc- 
cess with  whidk  he  hto  treated  the  subject,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  discriminating  taste  of  the  English 
Commissioner^ 

Now  thst  the  summer  and  the  summering  have' 
tripped  lovingly  by,  we  propose  to  overlook  the  means 
and  methods  of  making  a  summer  pass  gayly,  and 
descant  in  our  easy  way  upon  the  fashions  and  the 
direction  of  summer  (htvel,  promising,  iu'  so  doing, 
to  give  such  information  about  inconvenienc^i,  and 
costs,  and  (resH  breezes,  as  our  own  tossing  about, 
and  our  cognisance  of  the  tossing  about  of  others 
may  make  serviceable. 

And  first  of  all,  this  fiuhioH  of  summer  travel  is 
becoming  a  part  of  the  American  character:  it  is  too 
late  to  subdue  it  now,  if  it  were  even  worth  while  to- 
subdue  it ;  and  our  only  hope  is  in  giving  it  sensible 
direction. 

Your  small  towns-man,  and  your  large  towns-man, 
whether  their  homes  rate  as  city  or  village,  conceives 
it  to  be  absqlutely  requisite  for  the  subjugation,  or 
at  any  rate  for  the  softening  of  his  wife's  humors, 
that  some  sunmier  change  should  be  determined  on 
and  pursued.  No  matter  what  stock  of  green  fields 
or  rund  cottages  may  lie  about  the  home-paths,  Mi»> 
tress  Abigail  must  have  her  summer  quits  of  the 
kitchen  and  m^ds;  and  either  show  her  checkered 
silk  at  the  sea-shore,  or  flourish  it  upon  the'brinV  of 
Niagara.  Meantime  the  children — if  children  there 
be — flourish  under  the  reign  of  trusty  servants,  or, 
what  is  worse,  catch  an  early  longing  for  watering- 
place  walks,  and  spice  their  summers  vacation  wid) 
childish  coquetries  in  the  eorridorv  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Ocean  House. 

And  it  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  estimate 
what  sort  of  manly  calibre  will  grow  and  perfect  it- 
self out  of  the  boyish  wearing  of  velvetvtunics  and 
Honiton-lace  upon  the  green  sward  which  is  shelter- 
ed by  Marnn's  yellow  Walls.  We  hare  a  fear  that, 
whatever  elegancies  may  ripen  under  such  habit, 
that  the  vigor  to  cope  with  difficulty — such  difficulty 
OS  is  very  apt  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Saratoga  ex- 
travagancies— ^will  be  sadly  wantmg,  and  that  the 
lapse  of  years  will  find  watering-place  boys  adorned 
with  very  thread-bare  velvets  and  very  nerveless 
minds.  We  have  a  fear  that  this  velvety  race  is  on 
the  increase,  and  another  fear  that,  without  the  prop- 
pings  of  primogenital  prerogatives  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say),  that  the  velvet  will  prove,  in  the  end, 
very  cottony  velvet 

But -beside  this  influence  upon  such  youngstere  as 
partake  of  these  Mecca  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of 
our  American  prophets  of  Mammon,  there  is  growing 
out  of  it,  and  even  with  it,  a  neglect  of  those  home 
ties  which,  when  str^g-kept,  are  the  surest  guaran- 
tees of  a  beautifol,  to  say  nothing  of  a  happy  home. 
An  out-of-door  domestication  is  gratifying  itself  upon 
we  know  not  how  many  families  ^  and  their  most 
loved  altars  of  fii«side  are  set  up  in  hotel-grates  on 
rainy  mornings  of  summer. 

We  make  no  question  of  the.virtue  of  forsaking 
the  heated  streets  of  New  York  when  the  sun  is  at 
its  hot  solstice^  and  of  relieving  a  business-burdened 
mind  by  trees,  and  flowers,  end  such  sound  of  riven 
ss  is  not  our  own ;  but  for  your  man,  who  has  hie 
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acres  of  green  fielda  in  tome  town  which  has  been 
nicknamed  city — to  fleece  his  coQscience  with  the 
notion  that  something  greener  and  wider  is  to  be 
sought  for  every  summer  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
rank,  or  for  the  supply  of  his  wife's  tittle-tattle,  it  is 
great  absurdity ;  and  he  had  much  better  spend  his 
summer  energies  and  his  surplus  coin  in  redeeming 
his  green  acres  from  their  vacant  grecn  stare  into 
some  smile  of  picturesque  landscape,  by  planting 
and  pruning,  and  by  setting  up  such  corner  axbors 
as  will  shorten  the  evenings,  and  make  |^is  hoif^e  a 
place  loved  for  itself,  and  a  pleasant  monitor  of  kin- 
dred  beauties  to  all  beside  him  and  around  him. 

We  can  recall  now  the  names  of  some  score  of 
rural  towns  whose  chief  occupants  quit  them  each 
July  and  August,  for  the  sake  of  thronging  with  the 
herd,  and  losing  baggage,  and  patience,  and  money ; 
who,  if  they  were  to  spend  one-half  of  this  summer 
energy  and  of  this  sunmier  extravagance  in  making 
beaut^fixl  what  Nature  has  laid  at  their  door,  would 
sooO'have  watering-places  of  their  own,  which  stran- 
gers would  loiter  to  look  «pon,  and  catch  health, 
both  moral  and  stomachic,  from  the  mingling  of  art 
and  nature. 

If  a  body  is,  indeed,  in  need  of  such  salient  matter 
as  bubbles  up  at  Saratoga,  or  as  flecks  the  beach  at 
Newport,  let  them  go  and  get  it  by  all  means  ;  but 
let  them'  not  stay  after  the  qtumium  ntfficit  is  pouched 
to  measure  money-pouches  with  adventurous  neigh- 
bors, and  to  kill  in  wife  and  children  whatever  old 
leaning  toward  their  o%ni  honiesfeead  was  bom  in 
them,  and  still  clings,  by  ever  so  frail  tendrils,  to 
the  door  and  the  po^ch ! 

Another  bad  thing  which  the  excess  of  summer 
vagabondage  is  breeding,  is  the  over-crowded  and 
over-worked  thoroughfare,  by  which  even  ordinary 
business  is  almost  overset  and  compelled  to  stand 
back  for  Mettieurs  Us  voyageun  de  plaUir.  But  per- 
haps a  worse  issue  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  pleas- 
ure-seekers themselves  are  pushed,  jammed,  herded 
togeth'er,  made  hot,  discontented,  L«d-tempered — all 
which,  however,  go  with  many  toward  the  sum  of  the 
summer's  enjoyment.  Half  of  this  discontent,  bad 
temper,  et  cetera,  grow  out. of  the  ridiculous  Ameri- 
can excess  of  bi^ggage  ;  we  say  American  excess, 
since  (we  speak  advisedly  in  saying  it)  no  people 
in  the  world  do  so  .utterly  stultify  themselves  in  mul- 
tiplying band-bojies,  dress-cases,  and  all  sorts  of 
traveling  paraphernalia,  as  the  Americans.  We  do 
not  know  th^  average  that  can  safely  be  set  down 
for  a  party  o(  man,  woman,  and  child  traveling  to 
Saratoga  from  a  point  n^t  two  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant; but  we  think  it  might  safely  be  reckoned  at 
two  dress-cases,  tv^  band-boxes,  four  trunks,  and 
three  carpet-bags.  If  the  distance  wexe  increased 
to  a  thousand  miles,  there  would  natu;«Uy  be  an  in- 
crease of  luggage.  We  venture  to  say  that  a  French 
lady  would  perfect  the  same  visit  with  an  air  of 
greater  neatness  throughout  (because  of  greater  pro- 
priety in  dress),  with  one-third  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial. We  are  safely  assured,  in  confirmation  of  this 
truth,  that  a  Parisian  lady  will  go  to  Baden-Baden 
for  a  stay  of  two  month9,  and  iliake  conquest  while 
there  of  two  Russian  nobles,  six  English  cockneys, 
three  Americans  in  black  satin  vests,  and  seventeen 
German  princes,  armed  and  equipped  only  with  one 
dressing-case  measuring  twenty-eight  by  eighteen 
inches,  and  one  sac  de  ntdt  I 

Let  our  Mistress  Abigail  remember,  and  blush. 

In  talking  in  this  strain  of  sxmuner  travel,  let  it 
not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  we  lose  sight  of 
that  information  which  every  rational  man  and'  wo- 
man ought  to  pick  up  from  a  mingling  yrit^ti  half  a 


thousand  of  new  people  gathered -from  fax  away 
places.  This  intenningling  of  visitors  we  count 
upon- as  one  of  the  happiest  ways  ojf  settling  all  vex- 
ed questions  of  inter-«ftate  politics ;  and  we  consider 
it  as-  good  a  system  of  compromiss  as  Mr.  Clay's— 
beside  being  very  much  better  than  Mrs.  StoweV 

So  far  as  this  goes^^-and  it  may  be  made  to  go 
very  far — ^we  spesk  a  hearty  God-epeed  to  snmmer- 
hotels ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  race  of  summer-goen 
are  not  alwa3r8  the  best  media  of  such  information 
as  gains  by  diffusion,  and  are  rather  to  be  counted 
on  as  the  ^visers  and  adepts  in  only  such  small  in- 
terchange of  opinion  as  finds  its  bssia  in  scandal 
and  its  polish  in  French.  Even  this  much,  however^ 
may  create  a  sort  of  social  leaven  which  serres-to 
quicken  spontaneity  of  action  and  of  thought. 

In  old  times — and  we  do  not  know  that  they  are 
yet  wholly  gone  by — ^people  used  to  steal  a  mooch 
or  two  away  from  home  cares  %o  extend  their  knowl- 
edge of  other  people  and  msnners  as  well  as  of  o(h« 
places.  This  cause  of  travel,  hardly,  however,  be- 
longs to  those  who  make  a  periodic  sojourn  3rear 
afVer  year  at  the  Springs  of  Saratoga.  Surely  muc^ 
more  might  be  gained  in  this  way,  and  is  beiiig  gain- 
ed, year  by  year,  along  the  Rhine  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Switzerltmd. 

We  know  tl^ere  is  a  class  of  political  eoooomais 
who  cry  eut  agaibst  spending  money  away  itom 
home ;  but  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  very  best  m- 
vestments  that  can  be  made  of  American  depleiioe 
to  pass  it  off  in  such  counthes  as  will  quicken  new 
ideas  about  architecture;  gardening,  art,  and  (if  t]» 
traveler  wear  such  soul  as  he  ought  to  wear)  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  that  just  pride  which  he  {e^  in  the 
freedom  and  largeness  of  his  own  Republican  insti- 
tutions. We  have  a  sincere  pity  for  such  AmerieaBS 
as  always  associate  this  pride  witl^  absurd  boastings 
and  a  braggart  air,  and  who,  therefore,  smother  il 
altogether,  and  cherish  instead  a  weak  sdmiratkB 
and  emulation  for  just  those  things  under  Kng^i^ 
rule  which  create  and  foster  exclusiveneas  and  the 
distinction  of  classes,  and  who  become  slavish  to«^- 
ists  of  whatever  is  British.  We  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  such.  Pity  is  a  charitable  teia 
by  which  to  express  the  feeling  we  entertain  for 
them. 

We  ace  running,  we  find,  too  much  into  the  xbsb- 
ner  and  the  method  of  a  sermon ;  so  we  wiU  rebeve 
our  talk  by  a  little  plain  chit-chat  on  this  text :  A 
man  can  summer  as  cheaply  in  rambling  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe  as  at  the  watering-places  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  body  knovirs,  or  ought  to  know,  what  he  can 
get  to  Europe  for,  whether  by-  steamship  -or  sailing- 
packet.  For  the  sake  ef  illustrating  our  text  we  wifi 
suppose  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  both,  worn  out  with 
the  business  or  the  idleness  of  a  New  York  winter. 
and  fairly  through  the  terrors  of  a  sea-sick  passage 
(the  only  terrors  of  ocean  nowadays)  to  the  port  ed 
Havre-de-Graoe. 

His  hotel  bills  at  that  point  will  be  leas  thantkooe 
of  a  New  York  hotel — added  to  the  fact,  that  there 
is  no  dictum  of  fashion  to  prescribe  just  what  dinners 
he  shall  eat,  or  what  number  of  dishes  shall  meas- 
ure his  breakfast  oapaoity.  He  will  see  a  quaint  old 
sea-port,  vrith  very  quaint  houses — all  sorts  of  queer 
dresses,  military,  civil,  work-day,  and  oottage-y.  He 
will  see  an  infinite  deal  of  good-humor  upon  all  sorts 
of  faces— commissioners  and  others.  He  will  spe* 
cially  delight  in  making  an  efiective  defensiTe 
weapon  of  his  own  drawing-room  knowledge  <d 
French,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  delightedly  ig*- 
norantof  the  small  protection  which  it  afords  bim. 
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He  will  go  to  Paris  in  a  rail^my -carriage  as  easj 
as  thi^  Chair  of  ours  upon  Franklin-square ;  and  he 
will  feel  a  kind  of  reliance  upon  the  fact  that  no 
Norwalk  draw-bridges  are  to  be  crossed  orer,  and 
that  no  engineer  will  mistake  a  church-steeple  for  a 
signal  to  **  go  ahead.**  He  will  -feel  satisfied  that  the 
superintendent  has  done  all  his  duty,'  and  that  he 
has  not  suffered  trains  to  be  diiyen  daily  at  a  speed 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour  over  gxpund  that,  by  law,  is 
to  be  crossed  at  half  that  rate  of  speed.  He  will  not 
be  pushed  and  jostled  in  a  narrow,  dark  d^p6t,  like 
that  of  Canal-street;  but  will  have  light  glass-roofing 
over  him  that  will  remind  him  of  Crystal  Payees ; 
and  suggest  to  him,  if  he  be  a  reflective  man,  the 
question—Why  depdts  are  not  so  constructed  at 
home? 

Chewing  the  cud  of  this  reflection,  he  will  glide 
along  the  valley  of  a  charming  river  toward  Rouen, 
where,  if  he  chooses  to  stop,  he  will  find  a  city  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  any  city  his  eyes  have  rested 
upon  before,  and  prices  (even  with  the  pleasant-add- 
ed cheating  of  hotel  landladies)  veiy  much  below  the 
average  of  Albany  prices }  and  porters  and  cabmen 
infinitely  more  civil  and  obliging  than  any  belonging 
to  the  New  York  capital.  We  admit  that  this  is 
saying  the  least  for  a  cabman  that  could  be  said; 
since  among  all  cabmen  we  have  ever  heard  of,  or 
read  of,  or  met  with,  or  imagined,  the  Albany  cab- 
men are,  by  large  odds,  the  very  worst.  We  con- 
gratulate our  neighbors,  the  Albanians,  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  their  equanimity,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
necks  and  fortunes.  ' 

It  is  an  old  story  that  one  can  live  altogether  as 
he  chooses ;  and  it  u  certain  that  one  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  either  the  language  or  the  customs  can  avail 
himself  of  the  first  hotels  in  the  city  at  a  price  much 
below  that  of  the  first  New  York  hotels.  The 
promptitude  and  good-breeding  of  the  Paris  hack- 
drivers  is  almost  ^  proverb. 

'thus  in  fourteen  days'  time,  our  traveler  may,  in 
place  of  furthering  his  familiarity  with  Saratoga  rou- 
tine, be  driving  through  the  thickets  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  rambling  under  the  shady  avenues  of 
Versailles. 

After  Paris,  the  summer  loiterer  may  spc  the 
Ittdne ;  and  by  the  journals,  we  perceive  that  one 
can  take  a  through  ticket,  good  for  forty  days — to 
visit  Lille,  Brussels,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  every 
to^-n  on  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Ba^le,  Strasbourg,  and 
return  to  Pans — all  in  first-class  carriages,  for  the 
small  sum  of  twenty -one  dollars ! 

This,  considering  the  permission  given  to  stop 
upon  the  way,  may  be  counted  even  as  an  advance 
upon  American  cheapness  of  transportation.  Sup- 
posing now  that  thirty  days  were  occupied  by  this 
trip,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  incidental  expenses 
of  a  single  person  along  the  route,  at  not  more  than 
ten  francs  a  day  :  making  a  sum  to'tal  of  less  than 
three  dollars  &  day  for  a  visit  to  every  considerable 
place  along  the  Rhine.  A  Frenchman  would  accom- 
plish the  same  for  one-third  less.  Is  not  this  more 
remunerative  to  the  untraveled,  than  en  August 
lounge  «t  Cape  May  ? 

There  are  those  iiideed  who  affect  to  sneer  at  the 
beauties  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  count  Its  charms  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Hudson.  But  if  we  are  not 
greatly  misinformed  there  is  very  much  worth  seeing 
in  the  old  Rhine  towns,  even  if  the  vineyard  banks 
are  neglected :  and  on  this  point,  we  beg  to  quote 
again  from  our  letter-writer  of  the  last  month.  "  Per- 
haps** he  says,  "  there  is  no  single  point  along  the 
Rhine,  from  whose. banks  I  date  my  letter,  vhich  is 
wholly  equal  to  the  view  from  the  plateau  at  West 


Point :  indeed  1  think  upon  comparison  with  Scotch 
and  English  lakes,  that  the  view  Ipoking  toward 
Newburgh  on  a  sunshiny  afternoon,  with  fifty  odd 
sail  in  sight,  is  uninstchable.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  continuity  of  hills  along  the  Rhine,  the  careful 
cultivation  creeping  up  ia  crevioes,  and  hanging  upon 
the  narrow  fastnesses  of  rock,  the  Sunday  quiet  of 
'the  quaint  Rhine  towns,  the  broken  castles  leaning 
over  from  crags  and  stretching  dark  shadows  upon 
the  water,  are  all  of  them  features  so  strange  to 
American  eyes,  that  the  man  must  be  fastidious  in- 
deed, who  does  not  yield  himself  to  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene,  and  partake  of  that  eiithusiasm  vt^hioh 
is  so  fresh  in  the  spirit  .of  every  German. 

*'  Nor  is  it  all,  or  even  half,  to  sail  up  and  down 
the  Rhine ;  to  aj^reciate  to  the  friU  its  be^ties,  one 
must  stop  for  days  togethecupon  the  banks ;  he  must 
clamber  up  the  jutting  cngs,  and  catch  the  views  which 
break  upon  him  through  iar^away  gaps  of  mountain ; 
or  he  must  plant  himself  at  some  old  broken  casement 
of  a  ruin,  and  put  aside  the  ivy  with  his  hand,  that  he' 
may  peep  below,  upon  the  dots  of  steamers,  and 
upon  the  white  ribbon  of  a  river.  He  must  lounge 
through  the  vineyards  upon  the  hill-side,  with  the 
Rhine  sun  beating  on  him,  and  lighting  up  the  brown 
faces  of  the  Rhenish  girls  who  pluck  the  grape 
leaves ;  he  must  watch  the  play  of  light  aiui  shadow 
upon  the  slated  roofs,  and  quaint  toppling  spires  of 
the  valley  towns;  he  piust  float  in  the  ungainly 
Rhenish  oar-boats  with  the  eddies,  and  touch  at 
islands  where  the  wreck  of  convents  lies  moulder- 
ing ;  he  must  listen  idly  to  the  sound  of  bells,  strik- 
ing loud  from  the  tall  belfries  of  Rhenish  .towns  ;  he 
must  climb  to  the  very  forests  which  skikt  the  vine- 
yards, above  tJt\/o  ruins  and  the  crags,  and  look  down 
upon  the  mixed  scene  of  glistening  water,  and  tufted 
vineyards,  and  streaks  of  road,  and  gray  hcuses 
grouped  in  towns,  and  lordly  fragments  of  ruin. 
Lastly,  he  must  drink  a  flask  of  the  Rhenish  wine^ 
as  he  sits  at  evening  under  the  arbor  of  his  RKenish 
host,  and  catch  the  hearing  of  some  Rhenish  song, 
as  it  floats  to  his  ear  over  the  Rhenish  river,  dappled 
with  the  Rhenish  moon. 

"  It  is  a  misfortune,**  [^coiUinues  our  correspond- 
ent, "  that  the  Rhine  boats  are  not  better  arranged 
for  giving  good  views  of  the  shores.  The  decks  are 
very  lo^ ;  the  vessels  themselves  being  scarcely  so 
large  as  the  little  boats  which  ply  between  New 
York,  and  Astoria,  or  Flushing.  They  have  no  uppef 
or  promenade  deck ;  beside  being  without  the  pro- 
jecting dock,  so  peculiar  to  American  steamers. 
You  have  to  suppose,  then,  a  craft,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  schooner,  vrith  flush  deck,  the  after  quarter 
shielded  by  an  awning,  some  six  or  seven  feet4kigh, 
and  the  view  astern  interrupted  by  a  clumsy  steering 
apparatus,  with  a  raised  platform,  which  ftimishea 
the  only  desirable  |ook-out  to  be  found  on  board. 

**The  fore-deck  is  a  *  second-place,*  and  is  cum- 
bered with  luggage,  and  such  people,  as  one  of 
cleanly  prejudices  has  no  strong  desire  to  mingle 
with.  The  average  number  of  first  class,  or  after 
deck  passengers  upon  a  genial  sumroer*s  day,  may 
be  reckoned  safely  at  fifty ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
Hiat  this  immber  erowd  rather  uncomfortably  the 
narrow  quarters.  Dinner  is  served  upon  the  uppei 
deck ;  a  table  d'h&te  of  true  German  character.  Some 
hour  or  two  before  the  approach  of  this  nieal  (which 
along  the  Rhine  is  usually  at  half  past  one)  the  stew- 
ard  presents  a  list  of  wines,  from  which  you  arc  de- 
sired to  select  such  as  you  may  choose  for  diimer : 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say,  that  it  is  never  for 
a  moment  supposed,  that  any  one  \K-ould  sit  down  to 
a  German  dinner,  without  drinking  German  wine. 
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No  bill  of  fare  is  shown ;  but  from  recoUection*  I 
will  try  and  put  yon  in  possession  of  a  c^udogui  rai- 
$onne  of  a  Rhine  steamer's  dinner. 

*'  Pint,  a  very  poor  barley  soup  (all  ^nnan  aoups 
are  poor). 

"  Next,  dishes  of  boiled  beef  am  passed  around ; 
i^icb  beef  has  already  done  sendee  in  giving  a 
meaty  flavor  to  the  barley  soup.  It  is  aecompanied 
with  potatoes,  and  with  either  so\ir  kroot,  or  pickled 
beets.  The  meat  and  potatoes  itre  quite  relishsUe. 
I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  others. 

**  Following  the  beef,  come  mutton  chops,  with 
some  vegetable,  which  from  its  disguise  in  Geiman 
cookery,  I  could  not  venture  to  name.  Next,  appears 
stewed  venison  and  ssuaages ;  the  first  very  palati^- 
ble.  After  this,  comes  a  fricandeau  of  veal,  with 
cauliflower.  Then,  a  Oennan  pudding,  with  cherry 
sauce.  After  the  pudding  a  very  ci^ital  bit  of  ro^t 
mutton ;  and  following  th^  mutton,  roast  chicken, 
with  a  salad,  which  lacks  only  good  oil  to  be  highly 
relishable.  This  closes  the  dinner ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cakes,  tarts,  fj^uito,  dee.  All  this  (as  I  am 
in  a  practical  vein  to-day)  is  served  at  a  cost  so 
inconsiderable,  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous. 

**  The  mingling  of  people  upon  the  Rhine  boats, 
is  a  ourious  matter  of  study,  and  of  speculation.  I 
should  say  that  one  half  of  the  quarter-deck  passen- 
gers upon  any  fine  day  of  summer  might  be  safely 
reckoned^  English ;  not  perhaps  fresh  come  from 
Great  Britain ;  for  a  large  number  of  iamilies  are 
residing  hereabout,  both  by  reason  of  economical 
living,  and  for  the  advantages  oflfering  in  way  of  a 
cheap,  continental  education.  It  is  moreover  a  very 
noticeable  fact  that  the  officers,  and  stewards  of  the 
Rhine  boats,  as  well  as  the  hotel  runners^  are  apply- 
ing themselves  nowadays,  much  more  to  English, 
than  to  the  French  tongue.  So  that  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  in  five  or  ten  years  time,  ^  man  will  travel  bet- 
ter upon  the  Rhine,  with  English,  than  with  French 
on  his  tongue,  • 

'*  I  may  mention  further  in  this  connection,  that 
the  authorities  who  preside  over  the  realms  here- 
about to  wit,  the  King  of  Prussia,  ^  Dukes  of 
Nassau,  Baden,  et  cHeri,  are  making  strong  efibrts  to 
forestall  the  further  progress  of  French  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, even  for  salon  uses. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  note  the  important  bear- 
ing of  the  officials  of  such  small  authorities  as  the 
Duke  of  Nassau ;  making  true  the  old  notion,  that 
what  «  man  lacks  in  character,  he  will  make  up  in 
bluster.  It  reminds  me  of  the  parade  of  whistles, 
and  bells,  and  orders,  and  counter-orders,  which  you 
frequently  observe  about  the  dep6t  of  some  inconsid- 
erabte  railroad  in  the  country.  .The  stoppages  are 
very  important ;  there  is  great  punctiliousness  about 
tickets,  and  immense  ado  about  trifles  generally. 

"  The  old  bug-bear  of  passports  is  kept  in  full 
.  force ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  has  latterly  enjoined 
upon  his  agents  along  the  Rhine  a  much  stricter 
scrutiny.  These  agents  are  all  of  them  military 
agents,  and  wear  the  best  pfirt  of  their  character 
upon  their  backs.  Beyond  compliance  with  certain 
established  formulas,  they  have  no  ,idei^  either  of 
duty,  or  of  propriety.  The  consequence  is,  a  sort 
of  automaton  magistracy  and  police,  which  is  as 
fearful,  and  pitiful  to  behold,  as  ^e  driveling  depend- 
ence into  which  the  English  have  reduced  their  whole 
population  of  serving-men. 

*'  The  summer  residence  in  the  Rhine  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (brother  to  the  King, 
and  pr»nimptive  heir  to  the  throne)  is  as  pretty  a  bit 
of  old-time  caaUlUuiott^  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  It 
is  made  up  of  an  old-time  ruin,  repaired  in  careful 


keeping  with  the  first  feudal  look ;  snd  stands  boldly 
upon  a  crag  that  seems  to  piomise  a  plunge  into  the 
waters  of  the  Bingen  Jjoch  that  lie  below  it  It  is 
not  large,  but  tall ;  and  the  walls  are  of  feudal  thick- 
ness.  You  wind  to  it  through  woods,  and  catch  no 
glimpse  of  its  portal,  until  at  the  turning  of  a  step^ 
you  find  yourself  upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  port- 
cullis frowning  on  you.  The  furniture  is  admirably 
bestowed  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  knightly  habits ; 
the  iron  wicker  awings  from  the  topmost  tower  to 
kindle  the  alarm  fire ;  Holbein's  paintings  hang  in  the 
hall,  among  hoary  antlera,  and  rusty  suits  of  mail ; 
cutlasses,  and  German  broadswords  are  festooned 
over  the  oaken  doors ;  every  hinge  is  heavily  wrought 
of  iron ;  and  the  library  even,  is  stocked  with  manu- 
scripts in  vellum,  and  antique  bound  missals. 

"  Altogether,  you  seem  to  float  back  on  the  hum 
of  the  Rhine-tide,  some  four  or  five  hundred  yeara ; 
and  fancy  the  swart  boar-huntera,  and  beardcwl  barons 
presiding  again  over  the  valley  and  the  forests ;  am 
do  you  wake  from  the  feudal  dose  until  the  puff  and 
clatter  of  a  blue-painted  Rhine  steamer,  with  a  str^ 
of  red  and  white  bunting  at  the  peak,  drives  out  your 
dream,  and  forces  x>n  you  the  steam-story  of  Progreaa 
and  of  Civilization. 

**  I  asked  after  the  bold  baron  of  the  castle,  who  is 
the  Prince  of  Prussia ,  but  he  was  not  in  his  halls ; 
he  had  gone  to  eat  fried  eels  with  the  Duke  of  Nas- 
sau. And  I  daresay  he  made  a  very  good  dinner  of 
it,  and  came  home  in  a  steam-boat 

'*  It  ii^  odd  enough  to  find,  after  you  hare  clam« 
bercd  for  houra  to  the  summit  of  the  Rhine  banks, 
that  you  meet  upon  their  verge  the  edges  of  aniAlter 
culture,  which  sweeps  back  over  broad^bits  of  taUe- 
land,  in  yellow  wheat-fields.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Rhine  hiUs  are  not  so  much  hills,  as  they  are  pre- 
cipitous edges  of  waving  fields.  The  steeps  are  cor- 
ered  with  vineyards ;  and  the  softer  slopes,  which 
lean  landward,  are  rich  in  all  manner  of  grain  and 
in  potatoes.  Sometimes,  a  bit  of  old,  craggy  boar 
forest  as'  on  Uie  Niederwald — ^lies  between  Urn 
twor^  and  you  stroll  undet  mossy  liml®,  with  nev^ 
It  thought  of  the  low-lying  lan^cape  which  is  pres- 
ently to  break  on  your  eye,  and  which  is  to  show 
you  the  winding  lUiine  a  thousand  feet  below  yms ; 
and  yet  so  near,  thai  it  seems  as  if  you  might  toss 
the  bowl  of  your  pipe  in  its  ed3ies. 

"  If  ever  you  come  to  the  Niederwald  on  a  suok- 
mer's  day,  and  are  heated/ with  a  half-day *8  clincib 
toward  the  heights  I  have  told  you  of,  take  a  lounge 
(when  you  have  traversed  the  boar  forest),  under  tlks 
arbor  of  a  Gasthof,  which  you  will  find  in  the  le« 
of  the-  woods,  and  call  for  a  bottle  of  the  red  wins 
of  Asmanhausen.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  is  to  bs 
dpne  with  the  wine. 

"  T^ey  prize  it  hereabout ;  and  the  prizing  of  it 
does  great  honor  to  their  taste.  It  is  not  so  acid  ss 
the  Bordeaux  you  are  familiar  with,  nor  so  tame  la 
the  Hock.  It  has  a  spice  in  it,  and  a  mellowne«s» 
and  a  glow,  with  an  unctuous  grape-taste,  and  sid«I1 
of  vine-leaves,  that  does  one  gbod  to  snufi^  sokI 
quaff,  and  quaiSf  again.  Nor  does  it  go  to  the  kead 
unpleasantly :  but  quickens  the  eye  for  valley  views, 
making  it  keener  to  trace  the  tortuous  rirer,  «nd 
readier  in  its  grasp  of  those  glimmering  and  indis* 
tlnpt  belfries  an4  spires,  which  hover  mistily  on  tlss 
far-away  horizon. 

*'As  for  legends,  I^^ould  stuff  my  letter  full  of 
them ;  but  like  the  wines,  they  lose  by  transponat- 
tion.  You  must  bold  them — like  the  wine — to  your 
eye,  and  watch  the  river  through  them, 

"  Under  my  eye  just  now,  across  the  river,  only 
a  boat's  length  from  the  further  side,  rises  a  rude* 
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vhaped  triangular  bit  of  rook,  a  few  f««t  abore  tke 
surface,  on  which  is  eoulptured  a  croM.  It  it  a 
mark  of  barial ;  and  within  the  rook  lie  entombed, 
in  accordance  wi^  hit  dying  wifth,  the  heart  and 
brain  of  a  certain  Herr  Togt,  who  was  the  ehiwdcler 
of  the  Rhine  Stories.  This  is  no  legend,  to  be  sure ; 
bat  a  strange  glimpse  of  poetic  fei*ror  outstretching 
our  lifetime,  uid  clinging  to  the  mountain  idols  in 
^eath.  It  is  certoinly  b  pretty  thought,  that  the 
wares,  whose  beauties  th^  poor  man  doated  on,  and 
recorded,  should  be  now  paying  him  baek  in  their 
own  way,  with  an  everlasting  hiHaby. 

**  — 'Hie  word  reminds  me  that  the  night  is  waning 
toward  the  small  hours;  though  still  the  *untired 
moon*  is  pouring  a  silver  day  upon  the  rirer.  I  wet 
toy  wafer  in  the  Rhenish  wine,  and  say.'-Adieu.'* 

In  England,  the  public  ear  has  been  fell  of  the 
Eastern  aJarm,  and  of  the  reviews  at  Chobham,  and 
at  Portsmouth.  Nor  have  these  last  been  without 
their  interest  even  for  stranger  lookers-on. 

The  Queen,  With  her  bustling  propensities,  has 
recovered  fKmi  a  fit  of  the  measles,  in  time  fer  two 
or  three  reviews  at  Chobham — for  dinner-parties  at 
Windsor,  fer  the  naval  affair  of  Portsmouth,  and  for 
her  fviui  quietude  ofOsbome  House.  There  are  those 
who  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Queen's  gadding  habit 
of  life,  and  of  the  needless  public  expenditure  which 
it  enuils ;  and,  if  one  may  judge  fVom  th»  lesser  jour- 
nals, this  disposition  of  talk  is  on  the  gain.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  she  is  determined  to  exereise  all  |he  pre- 
rogatives of  kingly  pleasure  which  the  Lords  and 
Conmions  have  left  her;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  she  will  find,  like  every  other  monarch,  crowds 
to  flatter  and  approve  her  action. 


Nbjlbks  home  the  Exhibition  is  Che  thing  be- 
talked  of:  and  the  various  critiques  upon  statuary 
and  painting  are,  to  say  the  least,  vastly  amusing. 
The  **  Times**  (London)  has,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  made  it^lf  dumsily  merry  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  our  hasty  opening ;  and  drawn  pafalleh^  very 
self-laudatory,  with  the  opening  of  the  great  Exhibi- 
,tion  of  Ixmdon.  Meantime,  however,  it  is  quite  con- 
solatory to  think  that  the  British  farmers  are  taking, 
present  advantage  of  McCormick's  reaper  to  gather 
in  their  belated  harvest :  and  we  may  hope,  in  all 
Compassion,  that  such  grain  as  may  thereby  be 
saved  from  the  weather,  will  go  to  feed  in  better 
way  the  hungry  mouths  of  English  laboren— if  it 
do  not  choke  the  captious  grumbling  of  the  jour- 
nalists. 

'  With  Julien's  jeweled  baton  waving  in  triumph 
It  Castle  Garden,  we,  for  the  time,  scareely  regret 
that  Sontag,  and  Alboni,  and  Thillon,  and  the  other 
operatic  warblers  are,  for  us,  **  mute  as  the  lark  ere 
morning's  birth."  The  theatres,  meanwhile,  ifejoice 
in  ftesh  paint  and  marvelous  delineators  of  impos- 
sible Irisfk,  Yankee,  and  Negro  character. 

For  those  who  seek  entertainment  through  the  eye 
rather  than  the  esr,  the  *♦  Bryan,"  the  "  Rhenish," 
and  the  "  IXksseldorf "  Galleries  afford  something  to 
study  and  admire.  Panoramas,  moreover,  stretch 
their  gay  length  along  more  walls  than  one.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  that  of  Niagara,  to  whose  con- 
scientious faithfulness  to  nature  we  have  more  than 
once  borne  testimony;  the  abundant  success  of 
which  we  are  glad  to  chronicle ;  and  for  which  we 
venture  to  predict  still  wider  appreciation,  when^ 
some  months  since,  thf  dwellers  by  the  Thames,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Rhine  have  opportunity  to  behold, 
this  admirable  presentment  of  our  great  American 
cttaract 


«jtitnt'B..»rfliKr. 


WE  were  a  good  deal  amused  the  other  day,  at  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  cars 
of  the  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad.  It  was  vrit- 
nessed  by  a  friend  whom  no  "good*  thing**  ever 
escapes,  and  who  thus  describes  it : 

"  On  a  seat  two  or  three  *  removes*  from  me,  sat 
a  smart  Yankee-looking  woman,  with  a  dashing  new 
silk  gown,  and  a  new  bonnet,  set  jauntily  upon  her 
head;  and  beside  her,. looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  every  now  and  then  thrusting  out  his  head,  sat 
a  mair,  of  a  somewhirt  foreign  air  and  manner. 

"  The  woman  watched  him  with  every  appearance 
of  interest,  and  at  last  said  to  him : 

"  •  Do  you  see  that  hand-bill  there,  telling  you  not 
to  put  your  arms  and  head  out  of  the  car-windoWs  V 

•*  The  man  made  no  reply,  save  to  fix  upon  the 
speaker  a  pair  of  pale,  watery  blue  eyes ;  and  pres- 
ently out  went  his  head  again,  and  half  his  body,  from 
the  car-window. 

'*  *  Do  you  understand  English  V  asked  the  woman. 

"•Yaw!*  was  the  reply. 

"  *  Then  why  dont  you  keep  your  head  out  of  thb 
window  V 

•*  There  was  no  reply,  of  any  kind,  to  this  appeal 

**  At  length  he  putt>ut  his  head  a  third  time,  just  as 
the  cars  were  passing  a  long  wooden  bridge.  The 
lady  started  back,  and  once  more  exclaimed : 

"'*  Do  you  undetvtand  English  V 

••'Yaw— yaw!' 

*•  *  Then  why  dont  you  keep  your  head  out  of  the 
window  ?    Want  to  get  killed  V 

**  No  response.  And  a  fourth  thne  hi  narrowly 
escaped  •  collusion'  with  some  passing  object. 

**  The  woman  could  *  stand  it'  no  longer :  '  Why 
don*t  yom  keep  your  hedd  out  «f  the  window  T  The 
next  thing  you  know,  your  head  will  be  smashed 
into  a  jelly,  and  your  brains  will  be  all  over  my 
new  silk  drtss — ^that  is,  if  youVe  got  ony — and  I 
dont  much  believe  you  have !' 

'*  We  had  all  mistaken  the  object  of  the  woman% 
solicitude ;  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  safety  of  her  fellow-passenger ;  but  when 
the  true  motive  •  leaked  out,'  coupled  with  s#  very 
equivocal  a  compliment  to  his  intelligence,  a  laugh 
was  heard  in  the  car  that  drowned  the  roaring  of  the 
wheels." 

Moral  lessons,  fairy  tales*  allegories,  and  o^er 
forms  of  composition  have  been  resorted  to,  to  illus- 
trate the  unpeaceful  influence  of  suddenly-acquired 
wealth  upon  its  "  fortunate"  possessor ;  but  we  never 
heard  the  fact  more  strikingly  enforeed,  than  in  an 
account  rtksentiy  published  in  an  English  journal, 
describing  the  manner  in  which  a  gold  ••nugjget," 
worth  some  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  noW  exhib- 
iting in  London,  was  obtained,  and  the  effect  that  its 
discovery  had  upon  the  finder.  After  relating  how 
hard  they  had  labored,  night  and  day,  to  sink  a  shafi, 
often  interrupted  by  **  caviAg-in,"  and  rising  water 
fh>m  the  bottom,  the  gold-digger  proceeds : 

•'  One  day  'twas  my  turn  to  go  down ;  and  in  the 
totmel,  about  thirty  inches  high,  and  a  yard  wide,  I 
found  some  very  good  •  nuggets  ;*  and  when  I  came 
up,  I  said  to  Jack,  in  a  joke : 

"  •  T*his  is  the  way  to  get  gold :  you  dont  know 
how  to  get  it.' 

**\t  shall  find  some  some  day,'  sajrs  he. 

•*  And,  sure  enough,  he  hadnt  been  down  long  be* 
fore  I  heard  him  laughing  like  mad,  and  calling  me. 
I  leaned  over  the  shidi,  uid  could  hardly  speak. 
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"  *  What  is  it,  Jack?»  I  said. 

*'  *  I've  found  it !'  says  he,  and  it*s  a  big  *un  !* 

**  *  Softly  !*  I  said :  *  for  God's  sake,  keep  quiet ! 
How  big  is  it  r 

'*  "*  Three  or  four  hundred  weight,'  Bxf  he,  last- 
ing hysterically  again. 

*'  I  begged  him  not  to  make  a  noise ;  and  went  to 

call  L ,  and  took  him  away  from  all  the  tents, 

and  told  him  Jack  had  found  a  big  nugget,  and  we 
must  all  keep  it  dark.  So  1  got  an  old  sack,  and 
sent  it  down  the  hole ;  and  Jack  soon  sent  it  up  the 
hole,  with  the  big  lump  in  it.  I  slung  it  over  my 
shoulder,  and  walked  very  quiet-like  through  all  the 
diggers,  till  1  came  to  our  tent,  and  then  1  threw  it 
down,  on  the  outside,  on  the  dirt-heap,  and  went  in- 
side, to  consider  what  was  bef  t  to  be  done. 

"  iieairing  L to  watch,  I  went  off  to  the  agent's, 

a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  ask  for  protection. 

"  *  What  do  you  want  protection  for  V  says  he. 

"  *  We've  found  a  large  nugget,  sir,'  said  I. 

♦*  *  How  big  ?'  said  he—*  forty  pounds  ?' 

**  *  Twice  forty,  I  think,'  said  I. 

**  *  O,  you're  romancing  !*  said  he. 

**  But  he  sent  three  policemen  and  a  horseman ; 
and  just  at  sunset  they  slung  the  sack  o^  a  po^,  and 
carried  it  off  to  the  govemroent-^tation. 

^  It  was  soon  all  over  the  'diggings,'  and  one  man 
bid  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  hole  out  of 
which  we  had  taken  it.  But  we  wanted  three  hun- 
dred. The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  Commis^ 
sioners'  to  get  the  gold  washed,  and  weighed ;  but  it 
was  license-day;  and  there  was  such  a  crowd  of 
people  that  we  left  off  washing  it ;  and  when  they 
all  went  away,  we  weighed  it  in  an  old  pair  of 
potato-scales,  and  found  that  it  weighed  one  hundred 
and  thufy-fo^r  pounds^  eight  oimce«,  av<nrdupoit  / 

**  The  Commissioners  advised  us  to  leave  the 
place  as  soon  as  we  could — there  was  so  great  an 
excitement  about  it:  and  as  we  went  through  the 
*  diggings,'  they  told  us  our  mates  had  found  another 
big  nugget ;  but  we  didn't  believe  'em,  there's  always 
so  many  romances  fl3ring  about  there.  But  we  found 
it  was  true  this  time." 

What  fears,  what  precautions,  what  anxiety,  the 
moment  this  *' nugget"  was  secured !  Afraid  to  take 
^t  in,  as  a  treasure ;  afraid  to  speak  of  it— almost 
afraid  to  have  it  in  possession !  An  "  enchanted 
ring,"  giving  to  its  possessor  the  power  of  securing 
the  fruition  of  every  wish,  could  hardly  have  been 
more  troublesome  than  this  "  limip"  of  good  fortune. 


Vbby  few  readers.of  "The  Drawer"  but  will  re- 
member "  Professor"  Anderson,  the  adroit  tnckist, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  to  blind  \us 
audiences  to  the  modus  operantU  of  his  operations, 
some  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  very  remark- 
able, and  past  finding  out,  by  the  shrewdest  and 
most  watchful  lookerron.  When  the  "  Professor" 
said,  in  his  peculiar  way, 

"Would  an-ny  gentleman  aw  lady  lend  me  a 
poliet-engkerchief  ? — ^Thenk-ye  !"  there  was  mis- 
chief; for  thereby  hung  a  "trick"  that' has  hitherto 
defied  solution  l^  the  most  acute  and  penetrating 
observer.     But  this  apart. 

There  are  other  "  professors,"  it  would  seem ;  and 
in  Europe  they  abound  Of  one  of  them,  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  the  following  amusing  anecdote  is  re- 
corded : 

"  He  advertised  a  concert  for  his  benefit  in  a  coun- 
try-town ;  and  in  order  to  attract  those  who  hi^d  no 
music  in  their  souls,  and  were  not  nooved  by  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,  he  announced  that  between 
the  acts  he  would  exhibit  an  extraordinary  feat,  and 


one  never  before  heard  of  in  Europe.  He  wouki 
"  hold  in  his  Ic^  hand  «  g^ass  of  wine,  and  would 
allow  six  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  town  to  hold 
his  arm;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  eAiclB  to 
prevent  him,  he  would  drink  the  wine !" 

So  novel  and  surprising  a  display  of  strength,  as 
it  was  of  couxae  naturally  enoogh  regarded,  attracted 
a  veiy  crowded  house.  Expectatioii  was  oo  tip-coe, 
when  the  "Professor"  speared  upon  the  sta^e, 
with  awine-^ass,  full  of  wine,  in  his  hand,  and  in 
very  polite  and  courteous  phrauw,  invited  any  hsdf 
doxen  men  to  come  forward,  and  put  his  prowess  to 
the  test 

Several  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  the  Msjor 
of  the  place,  immediately  advanced  to  the  stage,  and 
grasped  Uie  left  arm  of  the  -**  Professor,"  apparently 
rendering  the  performance  of  his  promised  fest  out  erf* 
the  question. 

There  was  an  awful  pause  for  a  moment,  wfaea 
the  manacled  *'  Professor,"  ejring  the  gentlemen  wbo 
had  pinioned  him,  said  in  broken  En^ish : 

"  Genteel-mens,  are  you  all  ready  ?" 

"  We  are  ready !"  was  the  reply,  as  they  gnsped 
still  more  tightly  his  left  arm. 

"  Ara  you  quite  sure  you  have  got  a  fast  holds  ?" 

The  answer  having  been  given  in  the  affirmative, 
by  a  very  confident  nod  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  the"  Professor,"  to  the  infinite  ainus*> 
ment  of  the  spectators,  and  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  the  group  around  him,  advancing  his  ri^  ana, 
which  was  of  course  entirely  free,  veiy  cooUy  took 
the  wine-glass  from  his  left  hand,  and  bowing  very 
politely  to  the  half-dozen  gentlemen  who  were  ex* 
hausting  their  strength  up<»i  bis  left  arm,  said : 

"  Genteel-mens,  1  have  the  honor  to  drink  all  your 
goot  healts !" 

At  the  same  moment  he  quaffed  off  the  wine,,  amid 
a  general  roar  of  laughter,  and  universal  cries  o^ 
"  Well  done  '.—well  done !" 

This  is  almost  equal  to  the  Yankee  expedient 
for  "  raising  the  wind"  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
our  fitf-westem  States.  The  exhibitor  had  tried 
various  ways  of  "getting  an  honest  living,"  as  he 
called  it,  without  hard  Work.  He  had  toiled  for 
many  years  on  a  farm,  that  yielded  a  scanty  retnm 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  all  "  for  the  old 
man ;"  but  becoming  heartily  tired  of  this  kind  of 
exercise,  he  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
"  leave  the  old  homestead,  and  shirh/orjkniueif." 

He  first  tried  clock-peddling ;  but  his  instinmenti 
— ^not  the  best  made  in  the  world,  probably — ^were 
returned  back  [upon  his  hands,  having  bc«n  only 
"  warranted ;"  he  next  essayed  school-keeping ;  bat 
with  a  praiseworthy  frankness,  he  said  he  failed  in 
thatt  "  'cause  he  didn't  know  enough ;"  then  he  tried 
phrenology,  which  he  explained  as  a  "  dreadful  ri$iy 
business,"  bumps  wss  so  different  on  different  folks ; 
and  (last-but-oae-ly)  he  essayed  dentistry;  but  his 
"  travels"  in  that  humane  avocation  yielding  him  hot 
small  remuneration,  he  went  into  another  line.  Ho 
mingled  Phrenology  with  Zoology ! 

He  gave  out  that  on  .a  certain  evening,  after  his 
phrenological  lecture  had  been  coiwUuded,  he  would 
exhibit  to  the  audience  two  of  the  most  remaikable 
creatures  that  had  ever  been  publicly  exhibited  in 
any  country.  They  had  been  caught  among  the 
sublime  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and 
were: 

First,  an  animal,  known  in  that  remote  and  sel- 
dom-visited region  as  the  "  Proeh;**  a  creature  that 
was  only  caught  (and  caught  alwajra  with  the  greatest 
difficulty)  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  along  which, 
and  nowhere  else,  could  he  grase.    He  had  a  shoft 
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hind-leg,  and  a  short  fore-leg  alao,  for  the  conten- 
ience  of  browsing  on  the  mountain  side,  the  discrep* 
ancy  being'intended  to  keep  him  erect ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  be  cau^t  was  to  **  head  him" 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  when  he  would  turn 
tuddenly  round,  and  his  long  legs  coming  on  the  up- 
hill side,  he  would  fall  down,  from  lack  of  under- 
pinning on  the  lower  side,  when  he  at  once  became 
an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter ! 

Tlie  other  animal  was  called  the  Owfmtosa ;  a 
terrific  monster,  and  rery  dangerous,  caught  in  one 
of  the  wildest  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,,  by 
•ome  forty  hunters,  who  secured  him  by  lassos,  aiier 
be  had  been  chased  for  four  days.  Dangerous  as  he 
was,  however,  the  loctarer  said,  he  had  been  strongly 
secured  with  chains,  and  could  be  seen  without  any 
^iprehension  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

The  erentful  night  at  length  asrived ;  the  phreno- 
logieal  lecture  was^delirered  to  a  crowded  house ; 
and  all  the  spectators  were  awaiting  with  breath- 
lem  expectation  the  rising  of  a  green  baize  curtain 
'whioh  had  been  suspendAl  behind  the  lecturer, 
•nd  from  whence  had  come,  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  intellectual  performance,  the  most  hideous 
sounds. 

Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  animals,  the  lec- 
turer dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  characteristics 
of  each ;  and  describing,  especially,  the  ravenous 
nature  of  the  Gifyonoto,  and  hie  enormous  strength. 
He  then  retired  behind  the  curtain,  to  arrange  the 
animals  for  immediate  exhibition. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  fire  or  six  minutes, 
when  a  great  clanking  of  chains  was  heaid,  and  a 
roar,  half  animal,  half  human,  which  shook  the  whole 
house.  In  a  moment  a  shriek,  as  of  one  '*  emit  with 
sudden  pain,'*  was  heard,  and  out  rushed  the  exhib- 
itor, his  hair  erect,  his  eyes  staring  from  their  sock- 
ets, and  dire  terror  depicted  in  every  feature : 

*'  Save  yourselves !  ladies  and  ^ntlemen  I*— «ave 
yourselves!"  he  exclaimed:  '*the  OuyamoM  has 
broken  loose,  and  has  already  killed  the  Prpek  /"- 

The  house  was  cleared  in  two  minutes ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  neither  the  lecturer,  the  "  Prock,"  nor 
the  **  Ouyanosa"  was  ever  seen  in  the  village  after- 
ward. 

There  were  some  who  doubted  whether  the>  strange 
animals  were  present  at  all ;  but  such  incredulous 
persons  were  answered  by  hundreds : 

**  Why,  we  heard  *em  howl,  as  plain  as  we  hear 
you  speak !" 

Of  course  that  settled  the  question  entirely ! 

Wk  find  this  ex^ition  of  the  value,  the  merit, 
almost  the  piety  of  " A  Chierful  Heart"  in  one  of 
the  coraparUnents  of  **  The  Drawer,"  and  regret  that 
we  are  not  enabled  to  assign  to  some  noble  heart  the 
honor  of  so  true  a  sMitiment : 

"  I  once  heard  a  young  lady  say  to  an  individual : 

(*  *  Your  countenance  to  me  is  like  the  rising  sun ; 
for  it  always  gladdens  me  with  a  cheerful  look.* 

"  A  cheerful  countenance  was  one  of  the  things 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  said  his  demies  and  perse- 
cutors could  not  take  from  him.  There  are  some 
persons  who  spend  their  lives  in  this  world  as  they 
would  spend  their  lives  if  shut  up  in  a  dungeon. 
Every  thing  is  made  gloomy  and  forbidding.  They 
go  mourning  and  complaining  from  day  to  day,  that 
they  have  so  little,  and  are  constantly  anxious  lest 
what  they  have  should  escape  out  of  their  hands. 
They  always  look  on  the  dark  side,  and  can  never 
enjoy  the  good  that  is  present,  for  fear  of  the  evil 
that  is  to  come.  This  is  not  religion.  Religion 
makes  the  heart  cheerful,  and  when  its  laige  and  be- 


nevolent principles  are  exercised,  man  trill  be  h^py, 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"  The  industrious  bee  does  not  stop  to  complain 
that  there  are  so  many  poisonous  flowers  and  thorny 
branches  in  its  road,  but  goes  bussing  on,  selecting 
his  honey  where  he  can  find  it,  and  passing  quietly 
by  the  places  where  it  is  not.  There  is  enough  in 
this  wwld  to  complain  about,  and  to  find  fault  with« 
if  men  have  the  disposition.  We  often  travel  on  a 
hard,  uneven  road,  but  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  a 
heart  to  praise  Ood  for  His  mercies,  we  may  walk 
therein  with  comfort,  and  come  to  the  end  of  our 
journey  in  peace." 

Thkbb  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  man  who  wrote  the  following  must  have  ex- 
perienced *'  bad  luck"  in.  his  choice  of  a  wife : 

**  A  man  who  marries  nowadajrs,  marries  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  bargained  for.  He  not  only  weds 
himself  to  a  woman,  but  to  a  laboratory  of  prepared 
chalk,  a  quintal  of  whale-bone,  eight  coffee-bags  (for 
skirts),  four  baskets  of  cheap  novels,  one  poodle-dog, 
and  a  set  of  weak  nerves,  which  will  keep  four  serv- 
ant-girls busy  flying  round  the  house  the  whole 
blessed  time. 

**  Whether  *  the  fiuupays  for  the  powder*  is  a  uiaU 
ter  of  debate." 

One  would  think  it  was  ! 

Wk  put  tUe  following  on  record,  that  when  tho 
next  steamboat  is  blown  up  in  our  waters,  eome  por- 
tion of  the  blame  may  light  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  ought  at  least  to  assist  in  bearing  it : 

"  An  old  lady  in  Cincinnati  had  a  la^ge  quantity 
of  bacon  to  ship  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  herself 
was  going  for  supplies.  She  stipulated  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer  that  he  should  have  her  freight, 
provided  he  would  not  race  during  the. trip.  The 
captain  consented,  and  the  old  lady  came  on  board. 

**  After  the  second  day  out,  another  steamboat 
was  seen  close  a-stem  (with  M^ch,  by-the-by,  the 
captain  had  been  racing  all  the  time),  and  would 
every  now  and  then  come  pp  to  the  old  lady's  boat, 
and  then  fall  back  again.  The  highest  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  passengers,  as  the  two  boatk 
continued,  fomeariy  s  day,  almost  side  by  side.  At 
length  the  old  Isdy,  partaking  herself  of  the  excite* 
ment,  called  the  captain,  and  said : 

<*  *  Captain*  you  stn'f  going  to  let  that  thar  old  boat 
pass  us,  are  yon  7' 

**  *  Why,  I  ahall  have  to,  madam,  as  I  agreed  not 
toraoe.' 

" '  Well,  you  can  just  fry  it  a  little ;  that  wont 
hurt.* 

*' '  But,  madam,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did.' 

« *  Gracious !  but  do  try  a  little  m<»e :  see,  the  old 
boat  is  even  with  us !' 

'*  A  loud  cheer  no^  arose  from  the  old  boat,  and 
the  exidtations  of  the  passengers  made  the  old  lady 
more  anxious  than  ever. 

" '  I  can't  raise  any  more  steam,  madam,'  said  the 
captain,  in  reply  to  the  old  lady's  continued  urgings, 
'  all  the  tar  and  pine-knots  are  burnt  up.' 

"  '  Good  gracious !'  she  exclaimed, '  what  shall  we 
do  T  The  dd  boat  is  going  by  us !  Isn't  there  any 
thing  eUe  on  board  that  will  make  steam  V 

**  *  Nothing,  madam,'  replied  the  captain,  *  except 
— execpt'— (as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck  him)—*  ex- 
cept your  bacon !  But,  of  course,  you  want  to  savs 
3rour  bacon.* 

" '  No,'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  *  throw  in  t&o 
bacon ! — throw  in  the  bacon,  captain ! — and  beat  the 
old  boat!"* 
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Tbt  e^itain  did  not,  as  we  gsthec,  comply  wkh 
the  generous  suggestion ;  and  the  **  old  boat**  went 
iraffi^  it«  wsy  ahead,  nnich  to  the  mortifieatioa  and 
discomfiture  of  the  old  lady. 

This  may  be  exaggerated ;  butdkeie  is  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  it  neTertheless ;  and  it  illustrates, 
moreover,  that  kind  of  silent  contempt  with  which 
passengers  in  a  large  boat  look  down  upon  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  small  one  1 

That  was  rather  a  singular  wedding  paity  that 
met  at  the  Nevada  Hotel,  in  Caliibmia,  some  year 
or  so  ago ;  and  it  is  well  worth  a,  description  in  the 
"  Drawer." 

A  marriage  took  place  at  the  hotel  in  question  of 
a  lady  who  had  previously  had /mir  husbands,  three 
of  whom  were  then  living.  The  last  happy  bride- 
groom was  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  well  known 
in  the  States,  and  at  that  time  an  opulirat  cttisen  of 
the  "  Golden  Republic" 

By  a  strange  concatenation  of  cireumitances,  her 
last  two  husbands,  between  whom  and  herself  all 
marital  duties  had  ceased  to  exist,  by  the  operation 
of  the  divorce-law,  had  **  put  up**  at  the  "  Nevada 
House"  on  the  same  evening,  both  ignorant  of  the 
hot  that  their  ibmker  earn  apotm  had  rested  under  the 
same  roof  with  themselves,  and  also  that  they  had 
both,  in  former  years,  been  wedded  to  the  same  lady. 

Next  morning  they  occupied  seats  at  the  breakfast 
table  directly  opposite  the  bridal  party  !  Their  eyes 
met,  with  mute  but  expressive  astonishment.  The 
bride  did  not  faint,  as  perhaps  might,  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  at  once  informed  her  new  "  liege  lord** 
of  her  singular  situation,  and  who  the  guests  were 
that  were  regarding  them  with  so  much  attention. 

Infiuenced  by  the  natural  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  happy  impulses  of  his  heart,  he  summoned 
his  predecessors  to  his  bridal -chamber,  and  the 
lArarmest  congratulations  were  interchanged  between 
the  four  "parties"  of  the  "first**  "second"  and 
"third  part,**  in  the  most  unreserved  and  friendly 
manner.  The  ^o  ex -husbands  frankly  and  freely 
declared  that  they  had  ever  found  the  lady  an  excel- 
lent and  fiuthful  companion,  and  that  they  themselves 
were  the  authors  of  the  difficulties  ^ich  had  con- 
spired to  produce  their  separation  ;  the  cause  being 
traceable,  in  each  case,  to  a  too-frequent  indulgence 
4n  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  legal  "  lord  and  master**  declared  that  his  af- 
fection for  his  bride  was  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stances narrated,  and  the  extraordinary  coincidence, 
and  that,  if  possible,  his  happiness  was  even  in- 
creased by  the  occurrence. 

After  a  few  presents  from  their  well-filled  purses 
of  rich  "  specimens,"  the  parties  separated ;  the  two 
ex-husbands  for  the  Atlantic  States,  with  the  kindest 
regards  of  the  lady  for  the  welfiftre  of  hef  former  hus- 
bands! 

There  is  so  much  of  real  romance  in  this  incident, 
that  it  may  seem  problemetical ;  but  it  is  recorded  as 
"  true  in  every  particular.'* 


Hood  somewhere  speaks  of  a  sailor  badly  oif  for 
food  and  drink  in  the  Desert,  who  **  went  in  ballast 
with  old  shoes  for  victuals,'*  and  for  drink  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  a  "  second-hand  swig  at  the 
cistern**  of  a  dead  camet  An  Oregon  emigrant,  who 
took  the  overland  route  to  that  far<dbtant  region, 
does  not  seem  to  have  fared  much  better.  He  says 
that  food  was  so  scarce  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
that  he  boiled  his  boots  and  made  soup  of  them,  and 
did  all  this  vrith  so  much  success,  that  the  proceeds 
gave  him  the  fee-simple  of  one  of  the  very  finest 


fiums  in  the  territory.    For  the  kat  week  of  ihm 
"  tramp,"  he  writes,  he  "  lived  on  a  pickled  hfiii 
stall,  loid  «  pair  of  repe  traces,  made  into  a  iwilirf, 
with  some  green  shavuisB,  whkk  they  ohiaiwrd  «t  m 
deaerted  saw*mtll !" 

With  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  he  mi^  Iwwo 
made  a  good  meal,  he  adds,  but  thoae  i 
had  onfortunateiy  been  foigottan ! 


"MbS.    PAXTtNOTOIf"   is    a 

and  the  frve  one  can  be  detaoted  from  her  i 
imitalon^  in  a  moment.  The  R«r.  Sydney 
first  introduced  this  notable  lady  to  the  public  ;  boi 
the  Boston  P—t  is  the  only  joonal  which  lecunfc 
her  original  sayings  and  doings,  which  nra  mly 
excelled — if  indeed  they  mn  excelled  at  all— by  Mxn. 
Latinia  Rassbottox,  the  iUuatrioas  pntigi  of  ti» 
witty  Theodore  Hook.  Here  are  two  of  ker  Into 
"  uttaranoas**  which  are  qiuite  o  good  in  tkeir  w^ 
as  any  thing  in  Madame  RaiBsbottom*s  lett<»n  fr«B 
Rome  or  Paris : 

"  Diseases  is  very  varioos'  very.  The  Doctor 
tells  me  that  poor  old  Mrs.  Haie  has  got  two  bocklan 
upon  her  lungs !  It's  dreadful  lo  think  of— *tia  leaily. 
The  diseases  is  «o  various!  One  day  we  kear  of 
peoples*  dyiiig  of  *  hermitage  of  the.  lungs,*  another 
of  '  brovm-creatures :'  here  they  tell  us  <^  the  *  ela- 
mentaty  canal'  being  out  of  onler,  and  there  aboat 
the  *  tear  of  the  throat  ;*  here  we  hear  of  the  *  new- 
rology  in  the  head,'  and  them  of  an  *  embargo*  in  the 
baclL  On  one  side  of  us  we  hear  of  a  man  gectxi^ 
killed  by  getting  a  pieee  of  beef  in  his  *  aareofisgus,' 
and  there  another  kills  himself  by  diskeverii^  ha 
*  jocular  -vein.'  Things  change  so  that  I  donH  know 
how  to  subscribe  for  any  thing  nowadays.  New 
names  and  *  rostrums'  take  the  place  of  the  old,  and  I 
might  ss  well  throw  my  old  yerb-bag  away." 

Again  she  speaks  of  the  vanous  cures  for  tke  peat 
of  "  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer  :** 

"  As  for  rate,  it  ain*t  nousetotrytogetridcf 
*em.  They  rather  Uht  the  *  vermin  anecdote,*  and 
even  '  ohlorosive  supplement**  they  don't  make  up  a 
foceat!" 

Thbbb  was  a  good  deal  of  ''mother  wit"  in  tkt 
remark  made  by  m  Western  squstter,  when  cneoonter- 
ing  one  of  the  more  common  dangers  of  travelii^  in 
the  "  Far  West.**  He  viras  fbidkg  a  stream,  wild 
and  turbulent,  gracing  the  tail  of  a  stout  mare,  fol- 
lowed, at  her  side  by  a  colt  of  some  three  or  fov 
years  old.  Before  he  reached  the  farther  bank,  how- 
ever, his  horse  began  lo  flounder,  and  give  evident 
S3rmptoms  of  syiking.  Seeing  his  situation,  a  man 
on  the  bankoalled  out : 

"  Change !  change  I  Drop  the  mare  and  take  tfe 
colt.    The  mare's  tired  out  !'* 

"  Shan't  do  it  !**  exclaimed  the  other.  This  ain\ 
no  time  for  npcppm'  hofua  /" 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  befora 
down  he  went,  and  the  hone  with  him.  BoCh,  how- 
ever, after  floating  down  the  stream,  borne  by  the 
rapid  current,  were  landed  upon  a  smell  island,  the 
dihris  of  the  river,  and  were  at  last  extricated  from 
their  periloas  predicament. 

Wit,  under  such  circumstances  must  have  bean  a 
"  ruling  passion"  almost  "  strong  in  death." 

The  subjoined  beautifol  thoughts  are  from  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  *  Sahmmia  ;* 

"  I  envy  no  quality  of  mind  or  intellect  in  othetv, 
be  it  genius,  power,  wit  or  fancy ;  but  if  1  eould 
choose  whst  would  be  most  delightfol,  and  1  believe 
what  would  be  most  usefiJ  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a 
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firm  religioui  belief  to  ereiy  otber  blening :  for  it 
makes  life  «  discipline  of  goodness ;  creates  new 
hopes  wken  all  other  hopes  ranisfa :  and  throws  orer 
the  'decay,  thib  destnietian  of  existence,  the  most 
govgeoos  of  an  lights ;  awakens  lifc  even  in  death, 
and  from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beanty  and 
diTimty ;  makes  an  instnmient  of  iU^fortune,  and 
shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  Paadise ;  and  &r 
abore  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  ealJa  ap  the 
most  dsUghtliil  Tistons  of  palms  and  amaranths,  the 
Gaidens  of  the  Blest,  the  security  of  ererlssCing 
joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  skeptse  view  only 
gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  despair." 

You  may  take  up  a  paper,  or  you  may  take  up  a 
book,  at  the  house  of  a  famidf  where  you  may  be 
waiting  to  see  some  one  whom  yon  have  called  to 
•se,  or  some  one  who  i»  waiting,  by  ^pointment,  to 
•se  jfOM.  He  does  not  oome.  Time  hfoigs  heavily 
upon  your  hands.  You  are  in  the  room  where  he 
sees  his  friends ;  it  is  his  sniirtiisi  saartomm^-his 
library ;  and  every  thing  around  will  speak  of  him ; 
Ike  pictures,  the  books,  and  the  many  nameless  litUc 
things  that  you  see  anmad  you,  ahall  almost  bring 
4um  before  you. 

By-and-by  he  will  oone  in,  and  tkm  you  will 
associate,  ever  a^cr,  that  room,  and  all  its  fumituze 
and  adornments,  with  himself. 

But  how  inconceivably  painful,  to  memory  and 
feflectktt,  when  he  leaves  Uiat  room  vacant  forever ! 
when,  in  the  beautiAd  language  of  the  Bible,  he 
**  goes  henoe,  and  is  no  more  seen  -,**  when  the  plades 
that  knew  him  once  shall  know  him  no  more  icweyer ! 
<*  The  etauroh^ard  ehowa  an  added  stone, 
Ths  fln-slde  shows  a  vacant  ehsir.'* 

Think,  when  you  casually  meet  a  friend  in  the 
Street,  and  exchange  with  him^  few  words  of  pleas- 
ant  greeting,  think,  as  you  part  in  the  busy  thorough- 
fare, and  he  goes  on  his  way  of  pleasure  or  oi  busi- 
ness ('*for  every  man,"  as  Shakspeare  says,.** has 
business  or  pleasure,  such  aa  'tis,")  and  you  depart 
OD  yours,  that  you  awiy  nev^r  locii  upon  his  £uce 
Sigain )  that  among  the  foot-falls,  like  drops  of  au- 
tumnal rain  in  the  crowded  street.  Am  will  be  heard 
no  more.  Think  so  ipr  a  moment,  and  you  will  love 
him  all  the  more. 


Spieitual  Rappuios  are  still  in  the  ascendant 
in  Veiy  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  not  to  speak  of 
our  own  goodly  city  of  Gotham.  Ptmek  thinks  he 
hss  discovered  the  secret:  he  sajrs  it  has  become 
feduced  almost  to  a  demonstration  that  the  rappings 
are  produced  by  phantom  post-men„delivering  '*  dead 
letters."  We  surrender  the  argument  to  that  ssge 
jdiilosopher. 
'  But  in  the  meantime  we  desire  to  present,  from  a 
**  Spirihtal  Harkingerf"  the  following  clear  account 
of  what  may  be  expected  when  spiritualism  has 
reached  its  acme : 

"  In  the  twelfth  hour,  the  Holy  Procedure  ahall 
crown  the  Triune  Creator  with  the  perfect  dis- 
dosive  illustration.  Then  shall  the  Creator  in  efful- 
gence, above  the  Divine  Seraphimal,  arise  into  the 
Dome  of  the  Disclosure,  in  one  oomprehensive, 
revolving  galaxy  of  supreme  Beatitudes." 

A  wag  of  a  country  editor,  whether  through  a 
**  medium"  or  no,  is  not  stated,  has  imagihed  quito 
a  different  state  of  things,  which  he  thus  discloses : 

"  Then  shall  Blockheads,  in  the  Asinine  Dome 
of  Disclosive  Procedure  rise  into  the  Dome  of  the 
Disclosure,  until  co-equal  and  co-extensive  and  con- 
glomerated lAunaxes,  in  one  oon^rehensive  Mix, 
shall  sssimilate  into  Nothing,  and  rsvolve,  like  a 


bob-tailed  pussy-cat  after  the  space  where  the  tail 


ft  seems  diffScuH  to  assume  which  of  these  two 
exhibitions  of  the  m3r8terie8  bom  of  the  '*  spiritual 
manifostations"  is  the  true  one ;  but  we  confess  that 
%)m  last  is  the  most  sensible,  and  certainly  the  most 
essy  of  oompxehension. 


Onb  of  the  best  iUustratioas  vre  have  ever  seen  of 
the  great  power  of  overweening  voasty,  is  contained 
in  the  following  anecdote  from  a  late  Parisian  jour- 
nal: 

Two  gentlemen  were  walking  together  throu^ 
one  of  the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  *'  Gay  Capi- 
tal," when  one  remarked  to  the  other : 

'*  You  see  that  man  before  us  t" 

"Yes;  whatofldmT" 

**  Nothing  but  this> :  I  will  leave  you,  and  go  iaa- 
mediately  up  to  him  and  kick  him !" 

**  For  what  purpose  T    Has  he  offended  you  T** 

**  Not  at  all ;  I  shall  do  it  to  illustrate  a  principle. 
I  shall  kick  him,  and  what  is  more,  he  will  neither 
resent  it,  nor  be  at  all  angry  at  the  act" 

He  immediately  left  the  side  of  his  friend,  vralked 
up  to  the  man  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  and 
administered  to  bim  a  tremendous  oewp  depkd. 

Astonished  and  indignant,  the  man  tunied  upon 
the  aggressor,  who  met  his  ferocious  gase  with  a  fooa 
beaming  vrith  regret  and  sorrow : 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur,"  he  said ;  *'  I  have 
mistaken  you  for  the  Duke  de  U  Tremouille,  who 
has  grievously  wmuged  me  t" 

The  duke  was  the  hsndsomest  man  in  Paris,  and 
the  envy  of  all  the  beaux  in  town ;  whereas  the  man 
who  was  thus  unceremoniously  kicked,  was  a  miracle 
of  uglinesk.  But  instead  of  being  offended,  he  was 
flattered  and  gmtified  by  the  mutake  under  which  he 
believed  he  had  suffered ;  so  he  simply  smiled,  bowed, 
and  went  on  his  way ! 

That  this  worid  is  not  all  flowers  and  sunshine, 
even  to  the  happiest,  is  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  which,  when,  or  how,  or  whence,  we 
know  not,  has  found  ite  way  into  our  receptacle : 

**Ah!  this  beautiful  world!  Indeed  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  think  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  all  glad- 
ness and  sunshine,  and  Heaven  itself  seems  not  for 
off.  And  then  it  •changes  suddenly,  and  is  dark  and 
lowering,  and  clouds  shut  out  the  sky.  In  the  Uvea 
of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are  bright  da3rs,  like  this, 
when  we  feel  as  if  we  could  take  the  great  worid  in 
our  arms.  Then  come  the  gloomy  hours,  when  the 
fire  will  neither  bum  in  our  hearts,  nor  on  our  heartha. 
Believe  me,  every  heart  has  ite  own  secret  sorrovra, 
which  the  world  knows  not." 

We  scarcely  know  why,  but  in  reading  the  above, 
there  came  to  mind  those  beautiful  lines  of  Shel- 
ley's, written  at  Naples,  on  one  of  the  most  glorious 
days,  and  under  the  most  beautiful  sky  that  hangs 
over  any  part  of  the  great  untverse  of  the  Almighty : 
**  The  sun  ts  vrarra,  the  sky  is  dear. 

The  waves  sre  dandng  test  and  bright, 
BhM  isles  snd  snowy  mouatalas  wear 
The  sunny  noon's  iisaipsrsnl  light.** 

But  amid  all  this  brightness,  this  carnival  of  natavB, 
look  in  upon  the  poor  poet's  heart : 

*'  I  eottid  lie  down  like  a  tired  ehUd, 
And  weep  away  this  lift  of  care, 
Wtiiob  I  have  borne,  and  still  must  besr, 
TiU  Desth,  like  sleep,  should  steel  o*^  me, 
AmUeouU/eelinttuwarmair, 
Up  ckt$k  grmo  ooUf  mtd  kemr  tk9  sm^ 
Bmtkt  fftr  mf  djfktg  bnm  iu  la$t  t 
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**  Some  might  lament,  when  I  was  gone, 
Ab  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  done, 
Which  my  loat  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  !** 

Inexpressibly  sad,  and  sWeet,  and  touching! 
**Some  dajrs  will  be  dark  and  dreary ,*'  as 'Long- 
fellow sings,  how  brightly  and  sweetly  soever  Na- 
ture may  smile  around.  "  We  make  the  weather  in 
our  Aeorto,"  says  ft  French  writer,  "  whether  the  sun 
•hines  out,  or  the  heavens  are  black  with  stoma." 

It  is  a  curious  thing  sometimes  to  notice  the  efiect 
of  a  wordf  and  the  different  meanings  given  to  it,  by 
a  simple  "  turn  of  the  expression,"  as  Sydney  Smith 
terms  it.  There  is  a  new  anecdote  of  Charles  Lamb, 
which  exemplifies  this  very  pleasantly : 

On  a  wet,  miserable,  foggy,  *'  London"  day,  in  the 
autumn,  he  was  accosted  by  a  beggar-woman  with : 

**  Pray,  sir,  b^tow  a  little  charity  upon  a  poor, 
destitute  widow-woman,  who  is  perishing  for  lack 
of  food.    Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  §een  better  daye  /" 

**  So  have  I,"  said  Lamb,  handing  the  poor  creat- 
ure a  shilling:  ''so  have  I;  it's  a  miserable  day! 
Good-by !  good-by !" 

Two  similar  things  arise  to  recollection  as  we  jot 
this  down.    One  is  this :  ^ 

A  gentleman  espying  a  number  of  mischievous 
little  rogues  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  quantity  of 
fruit  from  his  orchard,  without  leave  or  license, 
bawled  out  very  lustily : 

*»  What  are  you  about  there,  3rou  rascals,  you  ?" 

**  About  going,"  said  one  of  them,'  with  his  hand 
gyrating  at  his  nose,  as  he  seised  his  hat,  and  scamp- 
eied  off  at  double-quick  time. 

ibid  the  second  is  like  unto  it : 

A  mother  always  insisted  that  her  children  should 
append  *'  ma'am"  to  every  answer,  in  the  negative 
or  affirmative,  which  they  gave  her. 

One  day  they  had  pork-and-beans  for  dinner  (prop- 
erly cooked,  a  dinner  for  a  king,  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States),  and  after  one  of  the  little  boys 
had  twice  emptied  his  plate,  his  mother,  with  the 
**  serving'epopn"  in  the  dish,  said : 

'*  Freddy,  do  you  want  some  more  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he. 

**  No  /"  exclaimed  his  mother :  '*  no !  What  else  T 
Ho  what?" 

**  No  beam  /"  said  the  little  fellow — don't  wa2)t 
none." 

Now  that  **  little  rascal "  knew  perfectly  well  that 
he  was  expected  to  say  "  No,  nui'^m ;"  but  some- 
times childJren  are  such  wags ! 


,  "Old  Uncle  Spraker,"  well-known  up  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mohawk,  onc^  related  a  misfortune 
which  had  happened  to  his  son  in  this  wise : 

**  Poor  Hans !  he  bit  himself  mit  a  raddle-snake, 
und  vash  sick  into  his  ped,  speechless,  for  six  waks 
in  der  mont'  of  Augoost ;  and  all  his  cry  vash,  *  Ya- 
ter !  vater  I'  Und  he  couldn't  eat  noding,  except  a 
leedle  dea,  midout  no  sugar  into  it." 

The  following  specimen  of  original  criticism,  from 
a  country  journal,  evinces  a  knowledge  of  logical  dis- 
putation that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  rabid  con- 
troversialist : 

"  A  discussion  had  arisen  in  a  stage-coach  upon 
the  apparent  impossibility  that  a  perfect  man  like 
Adam  could  commit  sin. 

**  *  But  he  tewn'f  perfect,'  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  ^Wasnt  perfect /»  ejaculated  the  other,  in  great 
amazement. 


"  ♦  No,  sir ;  he  waen't  perfect,*  •repeated  the  oosa- 
mentator. 

*"  What  do  you  mean?'  asked  his  inteikxmtoK. 

*•  •  I  mean  what  I  #«y,'  was  the  reply.  *  He  was 
made  perfect,  I  admit ;  but  he  didnt  Mt^f  perfect.' 

"*Howsor 

«**Why,  didnt  his  Maker  take  out  one  of  his 
ribs?  He  wasnt  perfect  after  losing  one  of  his 
ribs,  was  he  V 

**  His  antagonist  was  silent ;  and  candidly  een* 
fessed  that  *  Woman  was  the  csuse  of  man's  ongiBftl 
in^riection !"  / 

These  is  a  good  deal  of  Dr.  Franklin's  *'  Poor 
Richard"  style  about  the  ensuing  psngrmph,  npoii 
"  Making  Auger^hoUe  taith  a  Oimlet :" 

*'  My  boy,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  gimlet  V 
I  asked  of  a  little  flaxen-headed  urchin,  who  w«s 
laboring  with  all  his  mi^  at  a  piece  of  board  befbtv 


*  Tiying  to  make  an  auger-hole,"  said  he,  1 
raising  his  eyes. 

Now  this  is  precisely  ^  way  with  two-Uiiids  at 
the  worid^**  making  anger-holes  with  a  gimlet." 

There,  for  example,  is  young  A i  who  has  tm* 

caped  from  the  olerii's  desk,  behind  the  counter. 
He  sports  a  mustache  and  imperial,  caxhes  a  nttamt 
drinks  champagne,  and  talks  laxgely  about  the  pratf^ 
its  of  banking,  shaving  notes,  dec.  He  fanoies  he  is 
really  a  great  man :  but  every  body  around  him  sees 
that  he  is  only  '•*  making  auger-holes  with  a  gimleL'* 

Miss  C is  a  **  nice,"  pretty  giil :  the  might  be 

very  useful,  too,  for  she  has  intelligence  eoovi^: 
but  she  must  be  the  **ton."  She  goes  to  plays» 
lounges  on  sofes,  keeps  her  bed  till  noon,  ima^tw^ 
she  is  a  belle,  disdains  all  hbor,  forgets  (mr  tries  to 
forget)  that  her  father  was  an  honest  mechanic ;  and 
all  for  what  t  Why,  she  is  endeavoring  to  vrotk.  her> 
self  into  the  belief  that  an  auger-hole  can  be  mads 
with  a  gimlet 

Saint  Paul,  when  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  **  ministered  unto  his  ows 
necessities,  and  was  '*  chargeable  to  no  man."  Some 
such  service,  and  similarly  performed,  is  described  in 
a  letter  before  lis,  from  a  Western  miasionaiy : 

"  We  live  on  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  including  horse-keeping  and  traveling  ex- 
penses ;  and  my  traveling  in  a  year  is  not  less  thaa 
three  thousand  miles.  I  have  to  go  to  a  neighboring 
wood  and  fell  down  the  trees,  ch<^  them  into  ten  or 
twelve  feet  logs,  hitch  my  home  to  them,  drag  them 
to  the  house,  chop,  saw,  and  split  them  for  stove- 
fuel  ;  and  then,  after  preaching  two  sermons  a  weeh, 
riding  most  weeks  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  teaching  S^>» 
bath-schools,  riding  three  miles  to  the  post-oflSee, 
store,  dec. ;  and  even  then  I  am  told  by  my  brethroi 
that  I  *>  don't  do  anything  but  ride  about  and  read  my 
books,'  and  they  wonder  why  *I  couMn*t  werk  a 
little,  now  and  then,  and  try  to  earn  a  part  of  my 
living!'" 

A  coREEePONVENT  has  clipped  the  following  froca 
an  old  newspaper,  which  he  sends  to  us  as  a  "  c<hb- 
panion-piece"  to  the  **  cool"  on  board  a  Long  Islsnd 
Sound  steamer,  mentioned  in  an  anecokAe  of 
Matthews  the  actor,  in  a  previous  number  of  "  The 
Drawer:" 

"  An  *  exquisite*  of  the  first  water,  reeking  with 
scented  hair*oil  and  Cologne,  was  *  demming'  the 
waiters,  and  otherwise  assuming  very  consequential 
airs.  A  raw  Jonathan  sat  by  his  side,  dressed  in 
a  very  plain  suit  of  homespun. 
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**  Turning  to  his  *  vulgah'  friend,  the  former  point- 
ed his  jeweled  finger  toward  «  plate*  and  said : 

"  *  Butter,  sah !' 

"  *  I  see  it  is/  said  JonaUum ;  *  it's  pooty  good, 
tew,  I  guess.' 

" '  Butter,  sah,  I  say  !'  repeated  the  dandy. 

"  *  I  know  it — ^very  good — a  first-rate  article,  and 
no  mistake,'  provokingly  reiterated  Homespun. 

"  *  BuTTEB !  I  tell  you  !*  thundered  the  exquisite, 
in  still  louder  tones,  pointing  with  slow,  unmoring 
finger  again  toward  the  plate,  and  scowling  upon  his 
neighbor  as  if  he  would  annihilate  him. 

"  *  Wal,  Oosh-all-Jerewsalem !  vahat  of  itV  now 
yelled  the  down-easter,  getting  hU  dander  up,  in 
turn ;  *  yeou  didn^  think  I  took  it  for  lardy  did  ye  V 

"  The  discomfited  exquisite  now  reached  over  and 
helped  himself;  attributing  that  to  *  greenness'  which 
was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  no  doubt,  a  rebuke  of 
his  ill^nanners  and  haughty,  OTerbearing  tone.  He 
might  hare  learned  politeness  in  this  '  one  easy  les- 


Some  idea  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  abroad 
in  relation  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  country, 
may  be  gathered  fromi  the  following  authentic  anec- 
dote.: 


*'  When  Count  Pulssky  was  visiting  Lamartine, 
soon  after  that  fine  poet  and  poor  statesman  had  re- 
tired ftom  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  ex-President  observed  to  his  guest  that  it  was 

*  impossible  to  maintain  a  Democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  France.' 

"  •  Why  not  V  said  the  Hungarian ;  *  they  can  do 
it  in  the  United  States.' 

*• '  True,'  replied  Xjamartine ;  *  but  then  they  have 
no  Parie  there.' 

•*  *  1  kxkow,'  said  the  Count ;  *  but  they  have  New 
York.' 

"  *  And  what  of  New  York  V  inquired  the  French- 
man. 

***Why  <Am,'  said  Pulszky,  *that  it  is  a  city 
with  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
souls.' 

**  *  Ah,  Janfanmade  Amencaau  V  replied  Lamar- 
tine, shaking  his  head,  and  smiling  incredulously ; 

*  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  American  bragging ;  don't 
you  believe  a  word  of  it  !* 

"  Count  Pulszky,  being  a  civil  man,  only  laughed 
in  his  sleeve,  and  dropped  the  subject," 

This  was  in  Paris ;  but  Americans  in  England 
meet  almost  everyday  with  ignorance  as  remarkable, 
and  incredulity  even  stranger. 


Iittrnn;  iMm, 


Men  and  T*hmge  at  I  Stop  them  m  Europet  by 
E»WAN.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
author  of  this  lively  volume  never  forgets  that  he  is 
a  Protestant  and  a  Presbyterian,  never  loses  his 
good-humor  and  vivacity,  never  shuts  his  eyes  where 
objects  of  curiosity  are  to  be  seen,  never  misses  an 
Importunity  through  scruples  of  diffidence  or  delicacy, 
and  never  is  mealy-mouthed  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  an  acute  observer — ^knows  the  world 
like  a  book — every  where  makes  himself  at  home — 
is  never  taken  by  surprise — ^is  never  at  a  loss  for 
words — and  is  always  well  satisfied  with  himself. 
His  remarks  on  European  society,  especially  in  its 
religious  aspects,  will  be  read  with  interest.  For  a 
professed  partisan,  he  is  not  uncandid.  Many  of  his 
personal  experiences  are  amusing.  And  he  is  always 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  hidicrous  side  of  things. 
His  tour  embraces  England,  France,  Italy,  Svritxer- 
land,  on  each  of  which  countries  he  presents  many 
striking  views,  tinctured,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
smack  of  originality.  The  following  general  remarks 
on  European  character  are  suggestive  as  well  as 
characteristic : 

"  There  is  nothing  whicb  strikes  an  American  traveler 
in  Europe  more  strongly  than  tbe  attachment  to  old  habits, 
fluhions,  and  forms  ever^  where  visible.  The  guides 
through  tiie  Tower  of  London  are  dressed  as  harlequins. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  buried  in  an  enormous 
wig,  with  sleeves.  The  advocates  pleading  in  court  must 
wear  tbeir  gown  and  wig.  Welsh-women  wear  hats  like 
men*  The  people  in  many  of  the  departments  of  France 
are  distinguished  by  their  dresses.  They  wUl  tell  yon  in 
Rome  to  what  village  the  -people  from  the  country  belong 
by  the  flwhion  of  their  garments.  Mountains,  and  rivers, 
and  often  imaginary  lines,  divide  kingdoms,  nations,  and 
tongues.  On  one  side  of  a  river  you  find  ope  set  of  cus- 
toms ;  on  the  other,  a  very  different  set.  Qn  one  side 
of  a  UKrantain  you  hear  the  Italian;  on  the  other,  the 
German,  or  the  French,  or  a  patots  peculiar  to  the  people. 
Tbe  British  Channel  is  some  twenty  miles  wide,  and  how 
dillbrent  the  people,  the  language,  the  religion,  on  either 
side  of  it.  In  a  few  hours  you  may  fly  from  Liverpool  to 
Wales  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  these  hours  bring  you 
among  a  people  who  speak  the  English,  the  Welsh,  the 
Manx  languages.  This  all  seems  singular  to  us,  who  can 
travel  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  over  a 


country  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  and  find  among  all 
our  people  the  same  language,  customs,  and  habits. 
These  distinctions  tend  to  keep  up  old  Jealousies,  to  fbster 
prejudices,  to  retain  the  dividing  lines  of  races  and  reli- 
gions, and  thus  to  obstruct  the  march  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity.  They  form  strings  upon  which  kings, 
princes,  and  priests  can  play  so  as  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  people  of  Europe  need  to  be  shaken  together, 
and  to  be  kept  together  long  enough,  as  it  were  in  some 
chemical  retort,  in  which  they  would  lose  tbeir  peculiar- 
itiesy  and  from  which  they  would  come  Unth  one  people. 
The  great  pecuUarity  of  our  country  is,  that  we  take  all 
the  varying  people  from  all  the  varying  nations  of  Europe, 
and  cast  them  into  our  mill,  and  they  come  out  in  the 
grist,  speaking  our  language,  Americans  and  Protest- 
ants.*' 

"  Kirwan's"  sturdy  Protestantism  stands  out  in  his 
description  of 

THX  POPS  Alfn  SABDIlfAl.S  AT  TBI  SISTINB  CHAPBX. 

"The  Sistine  Chapel  is,  of  course,  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  at  Rome.  It  is  connected  with  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  which  is  a4jolning  St.  Peter's,  and  is  the  privste 
chapd  of  tbe  Pope.  Ton  ascend  the  fiunons  staircase  of 
Bernini,  which  is  guarded  at  the  foot  by  'the  Swiss 
Guards,'  the  most  (kntsstical-looking  soldiers  imaginable, 
and  enter  the  Sala  Regia,  a  large  audience-chamber, 
adorned  with  fine  frescoes,  and,  among  others,  vrirtt 
that  comm«norating  tbe  massacre  of  St.  Bartholfmww ! 
Papists  vrould  deny  any  responsibility  for  that  horrible 
massacre,  and  yet  its  blessed  memory  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Vatican  by  a  splendid  fresco !  From  this  chamber  you 
enter  the  Sistine,  and  tbe  fresco  of  the  Judgment,  by 
Angelo,  sixty  feet  high  and  thirty  broad,  is  before  you. 
This  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  roost  extraordinary 
picture  in  the  history  of<the  art  of  painting.  The  concept 
tion  is  such  as  the  genius  alone  of  Angelo  could  embody, 
and  the  result  is  grand  and  sublime.  Although  Ikded  by 
the  trii^e  effect  of  damp,  time,  and  the  incense  so  often 
burned  on  the  altar  beneath  it,  it  is  difficult  to  weary  in 
gazing  upon  it. 

'*  This  spot  we  frequently  visited ;  and  it  was  here,  at 
vespers  and  matins,  on  feast-days,  we  had  our  views  of 
the  Pope  and  his  cardinals.  The  cardinals  enter  by  the 
same  door  as  do  strangers — ^walk  along  the  aisle,  with  a 
servant  untwisting  their  robes,  to  the  inner  of  the  three 
apartments  into  which  it  is  divided— there  they  kneel  and 
pray  toward  the  altar,  their  attendants  fixing  their  robes 
all  the  while— then  they  rise,  and,  after  bowing  to  the 
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flur  mi.  to  ttetr  brelkran  oa  the  right  Md  Mt,  take 
their  aeats,  with  their  serrMta  at  their  Ibet. 

**  When  all  ie  iB  pivpantioB,  there  is  a  bwtie,  nd 
■oon  the  Pope  enters  by  the  opposite  door,  bofps  to  the 
altar,  and  goes  up  to  hie  chair.  Then  one  after  the  other 
the  cardinals  leare  their  seats,  their  scarlet  robes  trailing 
behind  them ;  and  after  saluting  the  l^ope  by  kissing  his 
hand  covered  by  his  Testraents,  they  return  to  them. 
When  this  ceremony,  which  fills  yon  with  dlsfost  for  the 
■ston,  is  orer,  the  services  commenee,  which  are  mostly 
oondncted  by  a  choir  made  up  of  men  and  enimehs. 
Twice  did  I  witnees  these  oeremooles  in  the  Sistiiie;  on 
the  first  occasion  there  were  sixteen,  on  the  second  twea« 
ty  three  cardinals  in  attendance.  The  Pope  is  a  man  of 
fbie  proportions,  six  (bet  two  or  three  inches  high,  with  a 
pleasing,  pensive  aspect,  not  very  Italian  in  a  visage 
which  le  more  expressive  of  good  nature  than  of  talent  or 
flnnness.  He  might  do  very  well  to  govern  a  convent ; 
but  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  his  double  position  as  the 
headofaohurohandofastale.  Personally  he  is  amiable 
and  well-meaning ;  in  morals  he  stands  higher  than  his 
predecessors  or  cardinals  ;  and  thai  is  all.  While  in  his 
presence  I  thought  of  an  anecdote  told  of  the  good  Dr. 
Miller  of  Princeton.  When  in  the  Seminary  there,  I  liad 
s  fellow-student  of  for  more  beauty  than  brains,  and  who, 
like  all  such,  was  quite  a  pretender.  An  elder  firom  a 
ODontry  church  went  to  the  professor  to  inquire  for  a  pas- 
tor, and  he  named  to  him  several  young  gentlemsa.    *  I 

have  heard,'  said  the  elder,  *  of  Mr. ,'  naming  the 

pretty  student ;  *  what  do  you  think  of  him,  Dr.  Miller  ?* 
Not  wishing  to  say  anytliing  against,  nor  yet  willing  to 
commit  himself  as  strongly  recommending  the  student, 
he  hesitated,  but  finally  replied,  *  He  is  ^a  coi^tmndedlp 
good-looking /ethnt.*  This  is  about  my  estimate  of  Pio 
ICono.  Yet  I  confoss  that  while  gaxlnff  upon  him,  dressed 
so  gorgeously,  and  receiving  so  ooldly  the  profound  hom- 
age of  the  cardinals,  I  could  not  help  asking,  Is  that  the 
nan  who  retired  imder  the  pretense  of  gt^g  to  pray, 
dressed  himself  in  the  livery  of  a  ssrvant,  jumped  upon 
the  box  of  a  carriage,  and  was  oiT  to  Gaeta?  Is  that  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  world— the  head  of  the  visible 
Chnreh— without  a  belief  in  whose  claims,  and  an  abject 
submission  to  them,  I  can  not  enter  heaven  ? 

**  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  cardinals  ?  Some  of  them 
were  very  old,  bendmg  under  the  weight  of  years ;  some 
of  them  were  very  plethoric,  sad  quite  in  danger  of  apo- 
plexy ;  and  some  of  them  qutte  young  for  their  position, 
and  good-looking.  But  none  of  them  so  impressed  me  as 
did  Antooelli,  the  cardinal  Secretary  of  SUte.  Young,  say 
forty-five— thin,  tall,  with  penetrating  eye,  and  a  ftce 
strongly  expressive  of  intellect,  passion,  and  vrill,  you 
would  single  him  fVom  the  rest  as  a  real  spirit.  And  such, 
by  all  accounts,  he  is.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals ;  he  is  the  real  Pope,  while  Pto  Nono  is  a  mere 
poppet  in  his  hands,  used  simply  to  give  validity  and  le- 
gality to  his  acts.  And  he  is  all  his  looks  indicate ; 
shrewd,  Ikr-seeing,  vindictive,  tyrannical,  of  an  iron  will, 
proftne,  and  profligate  in  his  morals.  Such  is  his  repu- 
tation ;  such  is  the  portrait  of  him  given  me  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  and  for  years.  There  was  a  crowd  in 
the  Sistine  on  each  of  the  occasions  to  which  I  allude ;  nor 
was  there  a  person  there  of  any  mark  that  escaped  the 
notice  of  Antonelli.  When  the  Pope  was  reading  the  mis- 
sal this  cardinal  was  reading  the  audience,  and  I  was 
striving  to  read  the  cardinals." 

The  author's  sketches  of  Geneva  form  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  volume,  though,  it  seems,  he  did 
not  find  all  that  he  expected  in  ono  of  the  literary 
lions  of  the  city,  Merle  d'Aubigne.  He  gives  his 
impressions  of  the  celebrated  historian,  as  well  as  of 
some  other  distinguished  men,  in  the  following  ac- 
count of 

A  MISSfOlfABT  SOiaSZ. 

**  Wc  returned  from  this  scene  to  one  of  a  very  dlflhrent 
character,  but  yet  equally  gratuying  to  our  fecUngs  and 
tastes— a  soiree,  got  up  by  the  Missionary  Society  whose 
anniversary  we  attended  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  held  in 
a  hall  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  was  Ailly  attended. 
There  was  Dr.  Bfalan,  thin,  of  medium  height,  brisk  in 
appearance,  frank,  and  social,  with  hair  white  as  Alpine 
nows  flowing  over  his  shoulders.    And  there  was  Dr. 


Merle  d'Aubigne,  large  and  ftdl  in  stature,  with  heavy 
counteMMo,  isssimd,raHkr  patron Ulng  in  his  air,  man 
English  than  French  in  his  whole  appesranee,  cad  atiuia 
ingiy  impraaaed  with  i^  idea  thwr  hatsithar  m  Bod  tham 
otherwise.  And  there  wss  Professor  Gausaan,  of  kMA* 
stature,  full  habit,  ptoaaant  mannars,  aitvar  paor*  witk  « 
round  French  foce. ,  And  there  waa  Profosaor  La  Harpe, 
youthfhl,  manly  in  aH  his  developmenta,  with  a  plump 
red  and  white  che«k,  more  suggeative  of  *  the  sweetest 
isle  of  the  oeean,'  than  of  the  lovdteat  lake  hi  cbe  world. 
And  there  was  Count  de  Saint  George,  tail,  thin,  youlhlW 
in  appesraaeey  hiaad  ia  MaOMmMn,  wtttoraflMr  a  weaSOry 
and  aristocratio  air,  but  by  ao  awaaa  «p  to  « 
point.  These  were  among  the  aoCahlso  pffsaent. 
were  there,  ministering  spirits,  in  largs  naadMra. 
the  process  of  serving  tea  was  «nded,  a  psslm  was  i 
with  much  spirit,  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  j 
was  oflbred,  during  which  an  stood.  The  pIsa  was  la 
have  abrief  address  frum  some  one  from  esch  of  the  coob- 
tries  there  represented ;  and  when  the  Americana  were 
celled  ott  they  wars  so  kind,  oruaklnd,  sa  to  ssad  me  ftffCk 
as  their  rspreaentaMve.  laMdaataftforahoattaamia- 
utes,  and  vras  interpreted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  eom^ 
pany— the  first  time  I  ever  spoke  to  an  aasemhly  tteough 
an  interpreur,  nor  ahall  I  be  sorry  should  it  be  my  laaC 
Although  I  knew  not  what  I  had  said  when  I  sat  dovm,  I 
was  soon  brought  to  my  Ihec  again  by  aa  address  ftmntha 
chair,  thanking  me  in- behalf  of  the  meeting  for  mj  hilep> 
estlng  and  eloquent  address  on  the  occasion.  Half  a«»- 
peetlag  thst  it  might  be  a  bit  of  FMaeh^peUtsBsoa,  whick 
sometimes  induces  to  put  the  more  abundant  honor  OB  tla 
part  that  lacketh,  I  utterly  declined  to  accept  of  their 
thanks  on  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  oOhred,  statias 
that  if  any  thing  eloquent  or  worthy  of  their  attention  waa 
uttered.  It  was  interlarded  by  my  interpreter,  and  that  I 
would  therefore  hand  orer  the  thanks  fa  him.  IfaMk^^ 
ftm  at  my  expense,  I  deteimiDed  that  they  ahoold  not  haaa 
it  aU  to  themselves. 

"  Soon  after  this  passage  at  small  anna  the  laaiaalilj 
dissolved  itself  into  a  Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  wlken  wa 
were  introduced  to  gentlemen  and  ladiea  from  the  diiftr^ 
ent  cantons  of  Switzerland,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Britain.  Captain  Packenham,  the  true-hearted  Chris- 
tian, exiled  ttcm  Rome,  where  he  wasonce  a  banker  for  Aa 
circulation  ofthe  Scrlpl«rea,was  there,  and  gave  amost  hi* 
terestiag  aecoant  of  the  good  work  of  refonaatioa  ia  pn^ 
gress  in  Floreace.  On  the  whale,  I  was  gieatly  gxattflad 
with  this  evening's  entertainment.  It  waa  plr  aaanr,  aor  iay 
cheerfhl,  and  yet  pervaded  by  a  truly  religious  spiitt. 
They  have  a  way  of  doing  things  in  this  manner  in  Britain, 
and  here  and  there  on  the  Continent,  which  might  be  in- 
troduced into  our  own  country  with  happy  eflhet.  Thtir 
<bieakfti8ts>  in  London,  Edinburgh,  BeUhsl,  and  DulffiB 
accomplish  much  goad.  Meeting  at  a  testable  for  an  hear 
before  a  religious  anniversary,  where  the  spsakers  are  ta- 
troduoed,  compare  notes,  imbibe  each  other's  spirit,  soaa 
to  go  out  on  the  platform  with  a  common  fooling,  and  an 
acquaintance  formed  at  a  social  repast,  would  relieve  the 
dullness  of  many  a  May  meeting  in  New  York,  and  vrouhl 
greatly  tend  to  cement  Christians  of  various  names  t»> 
gcther.  These  are  Move-foasta>  that  might  be  salaly  and 
profitably  introduced  among  us.  The  taa-driaktav  ia  a 
room  in  Exeter  Hall,  which  preceded  the  meeting  of  tha 
London  Tract  Soeiety,  where  noble  men  lepieeanting  tha 
dil^rent  branches  of  the  Church  spent  an  hour  hi  jrieas- 
ant  social  intercourse,  I  will  never  forget— as  I  can  never 
forget  the  soir^  in  Geneva. 

'*  We  returned  to  our  lodgings  at  about  eleven  o*elocli 
in  the  evening,  greaUy  gratified  with  our  first  day  ^eafc 
in  Geneva.  We  aU  regretted  that  TVAuUgn*  did  n<«  ras- 
tsin  the  impressions  made  on  us  by  his  nohie  HMavy  ct 
the  Reformstlon.  If  we  act  toward  him,  whan  he  viato 
America,  aa  he  did  toward  the  compaagr  of  Amarieaa 
clergy  at  that  solr^,  he  vrill  write  us  down  as  boora.  Ha 
is  geuing  up  some  fame  for  his  ineiviUties,  espsoially  Uk 
ward  Americans.  His  History  of  the  Refonnation  han 
given  him  a  wide  reputation,  and,  to  sava  himself  froa 
the  annoyances  which  are  the  tax  of  fame,  he  ahoold  Bfll 
turn  clown." 

Mr.  Rttfus  Choatb's  Dutmne  ai  Dmtimitdi 
College,  Commemorative  of  DaKIKL  WlB«T«B  CfmK 
lished  by  James  Munroe  and  Co.),  is  the  moat  brxH 
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iint  apecimen  of  fiuieral  eloquence  that  kn  been 
called  forth  l^  the  death  of  the  illuatrioiia  Amerioaa 
•MteamaiL  Singalarij  afluent  in  thought,  replete 
with  the  aoggeatioBa  of  r^ened  wiadom,  axid  Uend- 
ing  a  noh  ▼arie^  of  piotufeeque  desoription  with  a 
vein  of  peneire  and  aolemn  reflectioa,  anited  to  the 
eecauoa,  it  reheanea  the  incidenta  in  the  biography 
of  ita  greet  subject  in  a  atyle  of  profuse  and  daborate 
eloquoBoe  that  reminds,  ua  of  the  stately  periods  of 
BCilton  and  Jeremy  TiQrlox>  Its  sonorous  sentences, 
piled  upon  ea^h  oUiev,  in  maaaive  gnfideur,  ace  ma»- 
leipiecea  of  accumulative  rhetoric,  aet  gS  with  a 
nopiouB  ^[klendor  of  illuatration,  and  at  laat  reaching 
^  crisis  of  expression  in  sweet  cadences  that  ohann 
^  ear  as  much  aa  they  touch  the  heart.  Mr.  Cboate 
iwells  upon  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster with  peculisr  feelings  He  tracea  the  elements 
of  his  grestoess  to  their  source,  and  pointa  out  the 
ea£y  indications  of  his  fixture  eminence.  An  acute 
analysis  is  giren  of  his  character  aa  a  jurist  and  a 
atateaman,  defending  the  honored  dead  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him  as  he  lay  cold  in  his 
coffin*  The  discourse  abounda  in  passages  of  melt- 
ing pathos,  of  which  the  following  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  example : 

*' Equally  beanUAil  was  bis  love  of  sU  his  kin^,  snd 
of  aU  bis  friends.  Wben  I  hear  liim  accused  of  selflahr 
nesa,  and  a  cold,  bad  nature,  I  recall  him  lying  sleepless 
an  night,  not  without  tears  of  boyhood,  coofeiring  with 
Siekiel  how  the  darling  desire  of  both  hearts  should  be 
eompassed,  and  he  too  admitted  to  the  precious  pririleges 
ef  edjBcatton ;  courageoaaly  pleading  the  cause  of  both 
bfochars  in  the  morning ;  prersUing  by  the  wise  and  dis- 
eeraing  sJE»ction  of  the  mother ;  suspending  his  studies 
of  the  law,  and  registering  deeds  and  teaehing  school  to 
earn  the  means,  tot  both,  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  parental  self-sacriflce  had  placed 
Within  their  reach— loving  him  through  life,  mourning 
Mm  when  dead,  with  a  love  and  a  sorrow  very  wonderfhl 
■  passing  the  sorrow  of  woman ;  I  recall  the  husband,  Uie 
ftlher  of  the  living  and  of  the  early  departed,  the  IMend, 
the  counselor  of  many  years,  and  my  heart  growa  too 
fhll  and  liquid  for  the  refhtatioh  of  words." 

The  latest "  Franconia  Story,"  entitled  Stuyvesont, 
by  Jacob  Absott,  can  not  ikil  to  be  a  prime  favor- 
ite with  young  readers,  especially  those  who  live  in 
the  country,  or  are  fiBomiliar  with  rural  acenea.  It  is 
minute  and  graphic  in  its  descriptions  of  common 
aflairs,  eminently  true  to  nature,  and  pervaded  with 
a  wholesome  moral  influence,  though  free  firom  didac< 
Uc  or  proay  comment.  The  leasons  sought  to  be 
conveyed,  are  enforced  by  lively  incidenta  and  ex< 
amples,  and  not  by  formal  moralizing.  But  no  young 
person,  we  are  sure,  can  read  this  attractive  story 
without  receiving  a  life -long  impression  of  the  value 
of  order,  induatry ,  considerateness,  and  self-relianoe. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Ainong  Redfleld*s  most  recent  publications  are 
JoMlNl's  Campaign  of  Waterloo,  translated  from  the 
French  by  S.  Y.  Benet,  containing  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  military  plana  and  manoeuvres  of  1815 ; 
and  Sir  Jonah  Babkinotom's  Personal  Sketchee  of 
kit  Chen  Times,  a  gay,  rollicking  collection  of  Irish 
reminiscences,  which  afforded  an  infinite  fimd  of 
amusement  to  the  readers  of  a  past  generation.  We 
ire  not  sorry  to  see  the  jovial  old  story-teller  un- 
earthed, and  doubt  not  he  will  prove  as  acceptable 
to  modem  lovers  of  fun  as  he  was  to  their  side-shak- 
mg  predecessors. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  s  new  edition  of 
Wbatblt^s  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  in  an  elegant 
targe  duodecimo,  equally  adapted  to  the  library  and 
die  clasa-room.  The  value  of  this  work  ss  a  college 
lext^book  is  too  universally  admitted  to  authorize  re- 
oiark— it  having  long  been  in  use  in  the  highest 


American  aeminaries— but  it  can  not  he  toe  earnestly 
commended  to  the  inereaaing  claaa  of  self-taught 
writets,  wh^  are  in  the  habit  of  favoring  the  puUie 
with  their  productions  through  the  press.  There  can. 
be  no  better  disoipliae  for  composition  than  a  faith- 
fill  mastery  of  its  prineiplea.  They  are  death  to  all 
affectation*  pretenae,  vagueness,  axkd  ^Mcurity.  The 
whole  work  is  mari^d  by  such  cleameas  and  pre- 
eisien  of  statement,  such  masculine  good  sense,  suck 
soundaesa  of  taste,  and  such  lucid,  direct,  and  earnest 
expression,  tiiat  obs  can  scarcely  read  it  without 
receiving  a  healthy  and  bracing  influence  from  its 
perasaL 

SiM  Months  m  lialy,  by  Gbobab  Stillmait  Hil- 
LABD.  (PuhUshed  by  Tioknor,  Reed,  snd  Fiekls.) 
A  reoord  of  travels  which  can  not  fail  to  take  the  ^ 
higheat  classical  rank  in  the  class  of  literary  prodac> 
tions  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  author,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Boston  bar,  is  eminently  qualified  by 
natural  ability,  cultivation,  and  taste,  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject  which  he  hss  selected  jfor  his  vigonxm 
and  graceful  pen^  His  remaiks  on  Italian  Art,  which 
fill  a  large  portion  of  the  volumes,  are  critical  and 
discriminating,  afaowihg  a  delicate  sense  of  besuty, 
in  combination  with  a  rigid  severity  of  judgment, 
though  wholly  free  from  the  pretensions  of  connois- 
seurahip.  Mr.  Hillard  occasionally  indulgea  in  per- 
aonal  descriptions,  which  are  marked  by  great 
deoorum  and  reserve,  but,  relating  to  eminent  indi- 
viduals, will  be  found  to  possess  uncommon  interest. 
Among  them,  is  a  singularly  refined  and  appreciatiyft 
tribute  to  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning.  A  valu- 
able feature  of  the  work  is  a  comprehenaive  survey 
of  previous  writers  on  Italy,  furnishing  the  oceaaios 
for  much  admirable  discussion  of  a  literary  and 
Bathetic  character.  Mr.  Hillard's  style  is  a  model 
of  pure  and  forcible  English.  It  shows  a  variety  and 
refinement  of  culture  which  ia  certainly  rare  among 
the  busy  profossional  men  of  this  country.  We  are 
gratified  in  announcing  a  work  which  unites  such 
thoroughness  snd  accuracy  of  preparation  with  nich 
beauty  and  aweetness  of  expression,  and  such  manly 
vigor  and  sense  in  the  utterance  of  opinion. 

A.  S.  Bamea  and  Co.  have  issued  a  valuable  work 
on  education,  by  Chablbs  Nobthbnd,  entitled  7^ 
Teacher  and  the  Parent,  presenting  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  a  veteran  instructor,  and  strongly 
marked  by  soundness  of  counsel  and  utility  of  sug- 
gestion. It  forms  a  welcome  offering  to  the  cause  of 
common  schools. 

Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.  have  issued  a  reprwt  ot 
The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
by  WiLrLiAM  Stiblino,  a  historical  monograph  oi 
considerable  interest.  It  is  drawn  from  original 
sources  of  undisputed  authority,  and  corrects  several 
important  errors  in  the  romantic  delineationa  of  Rob- 
ertson. The  Emperor  is  described  as  a  tyrant,  a 
devotee,  a  bigot,  and  a  glutton ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  his  robust  traits  of  character  awaken  a  certain 
sjrmpathy,  and  clothe  this  aingular  episode  of  his 
Uife  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Fbeobbic  D.  Maubicb,  is  reprinted  by  the  same 
house,  and  has  already  made  ita  mark  on  the  reli- 
gious world.  It  is  an  origin^  and  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Jewish  monarohs 
and  prophets,  acconq>anied  with  a  practical  ^)plica- 
ttonto  the  circumstances  of  our  own  times. 


A  literary  curioaity  has  lately  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, apparently  one  of  the  last  effusions  of  the 
maudlin  dealers  in  Carfyle-and-watec  It  ia  caUed 
Osm^;  or,  the  Spirit  of  fVowH,  and  is  character^ 
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ized  as  follows  in  the  AtheiuBwn:  **It  is  so  kmg 
since  we  had  one  of  those  imitations  of  Mr.  Cariyle's 
manner  and  substance  so  common  a  few  years  ago, 
that  a  book  like  *  Osmd*  comes  on  us  with  a  sort  of 
surprise.  What '  Osmd*  means,  or  what  the  '  Spirit 
of  Froust'  means — as  this  author  abuses  the  first  and 
uses  the  second  term  of  his  title — we  will  not  venture 
to  say,  further  than  that  he  describes  it  as  *  a  want 
of  Tentila^on  and  clearance.*  Dr.  Johnson  is  said 
to  be  *  the  king  of  Froust' — and  in  still  nicer  defini- 
tion it  is  said,  that  *  a  man  with  a  pocket-comb,  or 
round  shirt-coUars,  or  a  black  satin  waistcoat,  black 
lace  on  his  cravat,  or  broad  braid  on  his  coat,'  is  a 
member  of  the  Froust  fraternity,  and  the  born  enemy 
of  this  writer.  For  the  rest,  this  is  an  effusion  as 
poor  in  style  as  it  is  silly  in  sense : — just  the  sort  of 
'  thing  to  end  a  literary  mania  like  that  which  once 
followed  the  promulgated  oracles  of  Mr.  Carlyle." 


A  work  has  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Hartley  Obindon,  author  of  "Figurative  Lan- 
guage," called  77^  iSemuUity  of  Nahare :  an  Essay 
proponng  to  show  that  Sex  and  the  Marriage  Union 
art  Universal  Principles ^  fundamental  alike  m  Phys' 
icsj  Physiology t  and  Psychology,  The  book  exhibits 
reading  and  scholarship ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  fan- 
ciful— not  to  say  a  flimsy — style,  which  wearies  the 
reader  without  offiering  him  the  compensation  of 
solid  instruction.  Mr.  Grindon's  speculations  on  the 
duality  of  sex  in  the  divine  Nature — and  his  poetic 
authorities  for  considering  the  sea  a  male  and  the 
earth  his  wedded  wife — ^will  make  many  a  reader 
smile,  presuming,  of  course,  that  he  should  be  for< 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  many  a  reader. 


Of  Home  Life  in  Germany^  by  ChaelIS  Lorxno 
Brace,  the  Leader  says :  "  Mr.  Bnce  is  an  Amer- 
ican, who  has  already  proved  his  ability  as  a  writer 
of  travels  by  his  Hungary  in  1851,  and  who  now  pre- 
sents us  with  the  results  of  his  experience  of  Ger- 
man life  as  seen  under  its  more  familiar  domestic 
aspects.  Those  who  have  lived  in  Germany  will 
testify  to  the  general  fidelity  of  the  picture,  and  will 
not  be  sorry  to  have  their  own  impressions  recalled. 
Those  who  have  never  been  there  will  get  a  tolerably 
distinct  idea  of  the  forms  of  life  peculiar  to  Germany 
as  they  present  themselves  to  a  sensible  Englishman 
or  American.  Mr.  Brace  speaks  kindly,  heartily, 
yet  discriminately,  and  we  have  enjoyed  his  book 
almost  as  much  as  a  rapid  trip  into  the  old  localities 
dear  to  memory." 


The  Athenttum  has  the  following  discriminating 
critique  on  Christine  von  Ambtrg,  By  the  Countess 
d'Arboubville,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Maunsell  B.  Field,  and  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. — **  Some  short  time  ago,  the  Countess 
d*Arbourville  was  classed  among  the  select  few  who 
have  written  because  they  have  something  to  say, 
and  whose  works  (no  nmtter  what  the  scale)  are  al- 
most certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  and  to  keep 
friends  every  where  by  reason  of  their  genuine  force 
and  feeling.  That  which  has  happened  to  Auerbach, 
to  Stifter,  to  Topffer,  to  Andersen,  and  to  Hawthorne, 
in  England,  is  happening  to  the  French  Lady  also— 
and  *  Christine  von  Aml^rg*  will  increase  the  desire 
for  *more*  which  *  The  Village  Doctor*  had  already 
excited.  The  story  is  of  the  simplest  invention  and 
the  most  melancholy  meaning : — being  merely  the 
tale  of  the  death  of  a  maiden's  loving  heart,  and  its 
burial  in  that  life-shroud,  a  nun's  robes.  In  '  Lady- 
Bird,'  some  may  recollect.  Lady  Georgiana  Fuller- 
ton  showed  the  bright  side  of  life  in  a  convent,  ex- 


hibiting the  holy  house  as  a  retreat  from  storms  for 
the  weaiy  and  heavy  laden.  Here  we  see  the  grsve 
for  the  warm,  and  the  young,  and  the  hopeful ; — aor-l 
the  death  of  its  quietude  is  fathomed  withoitt  a  nn- 
gle  angry  or  exaggerating  word — the  aoquiaveeiioa 
of  the  victim  (and  this,  not  consequent  on  eoercxis 
and  cruelty,  but  simply  as  result  of  time)  being  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  fiital  discipline.  In  gkwm 
of  tone — as  distinct  from  the  morbid  hue  which  in- 
evitably belongs  to  class-fictions — 'Christioe  vtm 
Amberg*  exceeds  even  certain  scenes  by  Madamw 
Charles  Reybaud  in  her  <  Old  Convents  of  Paris,* 
and  is  calculated  to  beguile  compassionate  penona 
into  tears.  The  story  seems  to  be  delicately  and 
nicely  rendered  into  English — as  such  a  tale,  indeed, 
deserved  to  be." 

The  Ijondon  Examiner ^  usually  accurate  and  inti^ 
ligent  in  its  literary  judgments,  pronounces  rather 
snappishly  on  the  merits  of  Queechey,  the  popular 
novel  of  Miss  Warner,  which  has  had  even  a 
greater  run  in  England  than  in  this  country. 

**  Queechey  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  an  Aumt- 
ican  village,  tiie  rraidence  of  its  heroine.  The  bur- 
den of  the  story  is  the  simplicity,  the  virtue,  tbs 
genius,  the  resources  in  adversity,  and  the  equanim- 
ity in  prosperity  of  this  young  lady,  who  in  the  last 
chapter  is  married  (at  least  we  are  led  to  suppose 
so,  for  the  fact  is  not  formally  mentioned)  to  a  very 
rich  English  gentleman  with  a  very  fine  F^g^ish 
park.  Many  a  good  novel  has  been  written  on  tba 
same  foundation.  Pamela  established  the  fame  of 
Richardson ;  and  Jeanie  Deans,  though  wanting  in 
the  matter  of  the  park,  has  shown  us  how  enchanting 
may  be  a  young  woman's  heroism,  how  attractive 
her  simple  virtue.  It  is  not  therefore  the  subject  of 
which  we  complain  in  Queechey,  But  to  make  sucl| 
a  subject  agreeable,  the  lady's  virtue  should  be  na- 
tural, not  prodigious ;  the  ciroumstsnces  of  her  life 
should  at  any  rate  be  possible;  and  the  rrlatiTie 
bearing  of  each  fact  to  others,  and  of  every  persoo 
to  another,  in  her  history,  should  be  such  ws  nature 
requires,  though  the  material  accidents  be  left  as  im- 
probable as  the  author  will. 

**  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Qmeeekey 
is  the  constant  reference  to  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  This  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  case  in  mosEt 
American  tales  of  the  present  day ;  but  if  it  be  the 
taste  of  the  country,  that  taste  must  have  been  glut- 
ted by  Queechey,  The  family  to  which  Fleda  belongs 
is,  as  respects  food,  in  a  *  parlous*  case.  It  would, 
in  fact,  starve,  were  it  not  for  the  cooking  and  pie- 
crust propensities  of  our  heroine.  But  though  as  a 
rule  these  poor  people  have  little  enough  to  eat,  we 
should  gather  from  page  after  page  that  feeding  wras 
their  only  employment.  This  is  so  absurdly  true,  that 
any  accidental  reference  to  the  book  will  verify  it. 

"The  references  to  religion  are  almost  equally 
numerous.  Indeed  the  two,  religion  and  cookery, 
are  as  a  rule  the  (subjects  discussed.  It  would  not 
suit  us  to  refer,  as  we  have  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
eatables,  lo  the  manner  in  which  Fleda's  piety  is 
introduced ;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  object  much  to 
the  mixture. 

"  We  have  given  no  quotation,  for  the  book  is  one 
of  which  no  quotation  will  give  a  fair  sample — there 
are,  however,  some  few  instances  of  sprightly  (xm- 
versation,  even  of  approaches  to  wit  (small  green 
islands  in  a  deluge  of  water);  and  the  loves  and  lik- 
ings of  Miss  Constance  Evelyn,  a  not  very  devoted 
friend  of  Fleda's,  come  nearest  to  the  sort  of  ani- 
mation that  should  grace  the  conversational  portion 
of  a  novel." 
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FiMT  YouNO  GiNT.— What  a  miwackuloas  tie,  Fwank.  How  the  dooae  do  yoa 
manage  it  ? 

Second  Youif  o  Gent.— Yaa.  I  fancy  it  ia  rather  grand ;  bnt  then,  yoa  aee  I  give  the 
whole  of  my  Mind  to  it ! 


•> 


A  SPEAKING  LIKENESS. 
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tion  in  an  element  different  from  that  in  which 
its  previous  constitution  delighted,  than  it  finds 
itself  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  newly-bom 
powers,  and  sets  out  in  quest  of  untasted  pleas- 
ures. The  phenomenon  of  metamorphosis  is 
common  to  every  form  of  life  :  it  merely  varies 
in  its  manifestations.  Man  is  but  an  aspiring 
insect,  and  the  addition  of  instruments  of  flight 
would  scarcely  surpass  in  novelty  transforma- 
tions which  the  species,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, has  already  undergone. 

As  on  the  approach  of  migratory  seasons 
in  lower  tribes,  a  general  restlessness  pervades 
society.  Classes  and  masses  hitherto  inert, 
are  beginning  to  move  and  to  flutter,  agitated 
by  some  latent  influences.  Such  facts  the 
world  never  before  witnessed  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  at  the  present  time.  What  it  forebodes 
heaven  best  knows.  If  precursive  of  a  breaking- 
up  of  the  old  recluse  habits  of  the  species,  and  in- 
troductory of  a  system  by  which  distant  branches 
of  the  human  family  will  become  better  known  to, 
and  be  led  to  the  interchange  of  sentiments  and 
civilities  with  each  other,  who  would  wish  to  be 
among  the  last  to  feel  the  generous  impulse  1 

These  questions  the  writer  put  to  himself; 
and  the  result  was,  a  determination  to  cast  off, 
for  a  while,  the  instincts  of  home,  and  hie  away 
to  a  region  of  butterflies  and  flowers.  Inclina- 
tion led  him  across  the  equator  to  the  verge  of 
the  southern  tropic,  where  a  succession  of  nov- 
elties in  the  moving  panorama  of  a  Brazilian 
city,  supplied  subjects  in  abundance  for  both 
pen  and  pencil. 

Engaging  passage  in  a  New  York  trader, 
which  filled  up  her  cargo  with  flour  at  Rich- 
mond, we  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  tedious 
week  in  descending  James  River  to  Hampton 
Roads,  where  we  were  again  weather-bound. 
This  detention  made  heavy  drafts  on  the  cap- 
tain*8  patience  ;  and,  at  length,  he  swore  he 
would  pass  Cape  Henry  before  night,  let  what 
would  happen.  A  pretty  piece  of  blasphemy  this 
would  have  been  in  a  mariner  of  the  olden  time ; 
but,  alas  for  Neptune,  instead  of  bulls  reeking 
on  his  altars,  he  receives  little  from  sailors  now 
6ut  exhausted  quids  thrown  in  his  face. 

After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  we  at  last 
beat  out ;  and  by  five,  p.m.,  "  Old  Point"  and 
*'  Rip"  were  miles  behind  us.  Now  fairly  off, 
with  the  wind  abaft,  the  ship  hitherto  so  sober 
and  demure,  moves  as  if  mad  with  joy  at  get- 
ting into  her  element,  rolling  and  pitching  from 
pure  exuberance  of  spirits.  A  stranded  whale, 
just  floated  over  a  sand-'bar,  could  not  make  off 
more  merrily.  Her  very  timbers  creak  in  con- 
cert with  the  flapping  sails  and  whistling  rig- 
ging. What  a  change.  If  she  minced  and 
minuetted  down  the  river,  she  is  leaving  it  in  a 
gallopade.  How  the  ocean  roars,  and  how  the 
water  hisses  where  she  cuts  it,  as  if  her  bows 
were  red-hot  plowshares.  She's  going  to  make 
a  night  of  it — to  treat  us  to  a  ball.  All  things 
are  preparing  for  one,  and  not  a  few  have  begun 
rehearsing. 

The  captain,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 


dressed  early.  Retiring  after  dinner,  in  cki- 
zen'a  dress,  he  emerged  a  perfect  sea-beau.  I 
did  not  recognize  hun,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  who  the  stranger  was,  when  he  an- 
nounced himself,  viva  voce.  A  glazed  hat,  with 
a  hemispherical  crown,  covered  his  head :  the 
wide  and  flexile  brim  was  drawn  at  two  c^ipo- 
site  points  close  to  his  florid  cheeks  by  spnn- 
yam  ribbons,  tied  in  a  sKp-knot  under  the  chin^ 
An  oil-skin  coat,  or  cloak,  or  shirt — ^it  had  prop- 
erties belonging  to  all  three — reached  from  h» 
throat  to  his  ankles.  Of  the  color  of  beeswax, 
it  was  not  more  supple  than  stiff  paper ;  the  op- 
right  collar  embraced  his  neck,  and  was  made  to 
hug  it  close  by  a  band  cut  from  the  same  web 
as  the  hat-strings.  But,  in  his  (pinion,  the 
choicest  portion  of  his  costume  were  his  Fraich 
boots.  Purchased  in  Havre,  they  were  the  only 
real  sea  water-proo&  he  ever  met  with ;  inflex- 
ible as  marble,  the  legs  were  ahnost  as  thick  as 
the  soles.  Raising  his  skirts,  he  showed  his 
knees  sunk  in  them  with  scollops  cut  out  behind. 
I  had  supposed  nothing  rigid  should  be  about  a 
sailor's  dress,  and  I  could  not  perceive  how  in 
such  things  he  could  act  the  skipper.  He  did, 
though,  and  in  fine  style. 

Night  is  fast  letting  down  her  curtain,  and 
the  lamps  above  are  kindling;  but  I  am  sick 
already  of  the  evening's  entertainments.  They 
agree  not  with  my  head  or  legs,  and  against 
them  I  feel  my  stomach  rising.  The  taste  mote 
than  a  feast  suflices  ;  but  the  worst  thing  about 
sea  revels  is  that,  however  desirous  one  is  to  be 
excused,  no  excuse  is  taken,  no  begging  off  al- 
lowed, no  **  not  at  homes"  admitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  one  who  nerer 
left  the  land,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  distresses 
of  a  sea-sick  voyage.  But  let  such  a  one  tmo- 
agine  a  person  approaching  the  ocean  and  when 
launched  upon  it,  half-smillng  at  his  previous 
fears,  yet  sensible,  while  he  smiles,  of  a  jiV  ae 
sais  quoi  sensation  flitting  about  his  epigas- 
trium;  so  very  slight,  however,  that  he  tells 
himself  it  is  mere  imagination.  A  struggle  be- 
tween this  new  feeling  and  his  fears  goes  on,  it 
may  be  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  there  is  no 
mistaking  either.  He  now  no  longer  rules  his 
inner  or  his  outer  being ;  his  faculties  are  fly- 
ing, and  his  feet  forsaking  him.  Creation  reeU. 
Ho  looks  out,  and  lo!  the  earth  has  left  her 
orbit,  and  the  heavens  are  rushing  with  her 
into  chaos.  His  nature  seems  dissolving  ;  elec^ 
trie  halos  play  round  his  bursting  eye-balls  ;  he 
feels  the  sutures  of  his  cranium  open,  and  his 
viscera  about  to  leave  him.  His  soul  seems 
taking  her  departure.  Suppose  the  victim  seeks 
his  bed  (beyond  question  the  best  place  for  him 
in  such  weather  as  this),  yet  even  there  he  is 
rolled  and  tossed,  jerked  and  shaken  till  be 
becomes  indifferent  to  life,  and  even  wishes  for 
its  extinction. 

My  pillow  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
water,  and,  of  course,  I  heard  as  well  as  felt  it 
booming  against  the  planks,  and  boiling  and 
gurgling  as  it  rushed  by.  While  ideas  of  found- 
ering, running  on  rocks,  or  against  some  other 
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vessels,  were  invading  me,  there  came  suddenly 
such  a  blow,  somewhere  beneath  me,  as  made 
the  vessel  stop  and  fairly  spin  again.  Shaken 
by  the  jar,  I  involuntarily  shouted,  "  What  is 
that  1"  But  a  Stentor's  voice  could  not  at  that 
time  have  been  heard  on  deck.  The  shock  was 
so  short,  sharp,  and  tremendous,  that  I  knew  not 
to  what  to  attribute  it,  except  that  the  hull  had 
been  struck  by  the  fluke  of  a  whale.  These 
creatures  have  crushed  in  ships'  timbers ;  what 
if  some  sound  or  rotten  plank  had  been  knocked 
off,  and  I  was  about  to  drop  unseen  into  the 
abyss  1  Then  I  thought  of  sword-fishes  plunging 
their  weapons  clear  through  the  sides  of  vessels 
— ^what  if  one  should  transfix  me  here  1  "  Well," 
I  said,  **  such  a  death  is  preferable  to  sinking 
slowly  down  among  marine  monsters,  that 
would  tear  one  asunder,  and  fight  over  one's 
disjointed  limbs  before  sensation 
left  them.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
death  give  me  the  quickest. 

As  if  taken  at  my  word,  there 
came  another  shock  close  to 
where  I  lay,  that  made  the  ship 
and  all  within  her  shiver.  She 
could  not  have  been  more  stunned 
if  the  blow  had  come  from  a  bat- 
tering-ram. It  was  succeeded  by 
others  during  the  night ;  and  not 
till  morning  did  I  learn  that  they 
were  indeed  blows  firom  water- 
rams — ^huge  waves  snapping  di- 
rectly under  and  against  her. 

We  dashed  across  the  Gulf- 
stream,  from  which  steam  was 
issuing  as  firom  a  boiling  caul- 
dron :  its  temperature  increas- 
ing as  we  approached  its  central 
or  main  current.  In  four  hours 
the  temperature  rose  six  degrees. 
On  the  fourth  day  we  passed 
within  120  miles  of  Bermuda. 

Could  the  complexity  and  infinity  of  curves 
one's  person  is  compelled  to  go  through,  be 
transferred  to  paper,  they  would  convey  to  lands- 
men a  better  idea  than  could  otherwise  be  impart- 
ed of  the  pitchings,  swings,  and  shakes  sea-farers 
undergo ;  of  the  intricate  and  erratic  lines  their 
heads  unceasingly  trace  in  air.  It  would  excite 
surprise  that  the  brains  of  many  are  not  addled. 
Standing  close  to  the  main-mast  and  looking 
up,  its  topmost  extremity  is  seen  to  sweep  from 
star  to  star,  or  cloud  to  cloud,  tracing  in  the 
firmament  diagrams  that  truly  mark  the  vessel's 
movements.  To  imitate  this  would  serve  the 
purpose ;  and  the  barometer,  freely  suspended 
on  gimbals,  with  a  heavy  mass  of  mercury  at 
its  bottom,  suggested  the  ready  means.  Its  top 
reached  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
beams  of  the  cabin-roof  under  the  skylight. 
This  was  removed,  anA  a  pencil  (point  upward) 
fixed  to  the  instrument,  six  or  seven  inches 
from  the  points  of  suspension.  An  edge  of  a 
letter-sheet  pressed  firmly  upon  one  of  the  two 
beams  between  which  the  pencil  was,  and  the 
opposite  edge  borne  gently  down  to  bring  and 


keep  the  under  surface  and  central  parts  of  the 
paper  in  easy  contact  with  the  moving  style, 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  feithful 
chart  of  the  vessel's  motions — except  her  pro- 
gressive one. 

The  paper  supplied  the  place  of  the  firmament, 
and  the  pencil  acted  the  part  of  the  mast  (though 
in  point  of  fact  the  operation  was  reversed). 
The  action  of  the  point  was,  of  course,  dis* 
tinctly  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  paper 
as  the  diagrams  progressed  on  the  under^de. 
The  slightest  lurch  or  pitch,  and  every  variation 
from  the  perpendicular  which  the  vessel's  deck 
underwent,  were  thus  accurately  delineated  and 
recorded ;  their  direction  and  relative  extent 
also.  The  subjoined  are  specimens  from  scores 
taken  during  the  voyage.  B  denotes  the  bows 
of  the  vessel ;  £,  the  stem ;  L,  her  larboard ; 


DIAGRAM  OF  SHIP's  UOVSMENTS. 

and  S,  her  starboard  sides.  They  were  taken 
in  fine  weather.  The  time  the  pencil  was  in 
contact  with  the  paper,  from  twenty  to  thirty 


DIAOBAM  OP  ship's  MOVZBClllTS. 

seconds.  When  the  time  was  prolonged  the 
lines  became  too  much  involved  to  be  traced 
without  difficulty.    The  pencil  first  touched  the 
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paper  at  B,  and  left  it  at  E.  All  deviations  from  a 
vertical  line,  indicate  rolling  or  lurching ;  while 
the  horizontal  ones  show  the  rising  and  falling 
of  her  bows  and  stem.  The  lines  generally  are 
made  up  of  pitching  and  rolling.  There  is  but 
one  decided  roll  in  the  first  figure. 

Such  are  the  motions  of  a  ship  in  even  mod- 
erate weather,  while  the  changes  in  them  are 
endless  and  infinite.  Through  eternity  no  two 
diagrams  could  be  found  alike ;  and  yet  to  the 
motions  represented  by  them  every  individual 
on  board  must  conform  to  preserve  his  centre 
of  gravity  over  that  of  motion — to  keep  his  head 
above  his  feet.  If  it  ever  become  worth  while 
to  underwriters,  vessels  could  be  made  to  regis- 
ter every  strain  they  may  be  subjected  to,  and 


every  deviation  from  an  even  keel  in  sailing. 
A  roll  of  paper  unfolding,  as  in  the  electnc  tele> 
graph,  has  only  to  be  adapted  to  a  pencil  pr^- 
erly  suspended. 

During  a  part  of  the  voyage  I  slept  in  a  eol« 
suspend^  f^m  the  cabin  ceiling ;  and  out  of 
curiosity  attached  to  it  a  pencil  whose  poinl 
acted  on  a  yielding  sheet  of  pasteboard.  Soae 
of  the  diagrams  differed  little  from  the  second 
figure  on  the  preceding  page. 

While  crossing  the  **  flying-fish  laiitndes,'* 
those  pretty  creatures  afforded  matter  of  pleas- 
ing interest.  Few  nights  passed  or  erenings 
closed  in  without  some  coming  aboard,  allured 
by  the  cabin  lights.  The  figure  is  a  p<^trait  of 
one  of  the  visitors. 


PLTINO-riSM. 


Flocks  of  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  spring 
up  as  the  ship  plows  in  among  them.  They  seem 
to  take  the  air  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  escape 
danger ;  groups  and  individuals  being  observed 
leaping  and  making  short  trips,  as  if  in  mere 
wantonness.  They  fly  low,  seldom  mounting 
higher  than  six  or  eight  feet,  but  they  have  the 
power  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  heaving  surface, 
and  to  change  their  direction  laterally.  While 
the  greater  part  of  a  flock  goes  off  in  a  right 
line,  individuals  turn  aside  and  pursue  different 
courses,  just  like  birds  disturbed  in  a  rice  or 
wheat-field.  The  distance  they  pass  over  varies 
with  the  impulse  that  rouses  them.  While  some 
descend  not  far  from  you,  others,  more  timid, 
dart  far  away.  Their  ordinary  flight  is  about 
two  hundred  feet,  but  some  proceed  three  or  four 
times  that  distance.  I  have  seen  single  fish  pass 
over  three  hundred  yards.  Kirby,  Roget,  and 
other  naturalists,  who  teach  that  the  wings  of 
flying-fish  are  only  buoyant,  not  progressive  or- 
gans, are  mistaken — decidedly  so. 

But  no  sight  interested  me  more  than  some 
superb  oceanic  skies,  which  at  one  part  of  the 
voyage  were  so  rich  and  transcendcntly  glorious 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  both  skipper  and 


crew.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  pig> 
ment,  so  to  speak,  on  the  solar  pallet  that 
wrought  this  wonder.  It  was  a  rich  cream-col- 
or which  now  overpowered  and  gave  tone  U 
the  celestial  landscapes.  At  and  after  sunset, 
for  several  days,  appeared  panoramic  paintings, 
to  which  no  human  pencil  could  approximate, 
nor  could  human  pen  portray  half  their  beauties. 
I  thought  they  might  be  named  **  Quaker  Skiea,' * 
for  here  the  heavens  in  their  loveliest  costmne 
not  only  sanction,  but  adopt  the  very  hues  pre- 
ferred by  pretty  sisters  of  the  sect.  Did  George 
Fox,  William  Penn,  or  other  voyaging  patri- 
archs of  the  Friends,  while  on  missions  over 
seas,  obtain  their  canonical  colors  immediately 
from  above  1  Did  they  catch  the  idea  and  in- 
spiration literally  from  the  clouds  ? 

The  atmosphere  at  this  time  was  surcharged 
with  *' African  sand,^*  or  ^*tSirocco  dnst,^'  firam 
which  Ehrenbergf  has  obtained  such  interesting 
results.  It  accumulated  on  the  sails  until  some 
appea)red  as  if  they  had  received  a  coat  of  3rd- 
low  ochre,!  ot  pale  brick-colored  paint,  and  to 
it  the  predominftnce  of  the  cream-color  in  the 
celestial  scenery  was  due. 

As  matter  of  amusement,  our  progress  to  the 
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equator  was  daily  measured  by  a  two-foot  rule. 
Suspending  it  by  a  thread  on  deck  at  noon,  its 
shadow  gradually  grew  shorter,  and,  like  our 
own,  became  at  length  reduced  to  nothing.  Did 
the  Oriental  greeting,  "  May  your  shadow  never 
be  less  !'*  mean,  "May  you  never  leave  home  V* 
or  does  it  allude  to  man  in  sickness,  as  a  pros- 
trated gnomon,  and  in  the  grave  to  a  buried 
one  ?  Possibly,  it  had  reference  to  breadth  as 
well  as  length ;  for  people  of  the  East  had 
rather  be  fat  than  tall. 

The  thirty-seventh  day  out  closed  with  a  night 
as  serenely  beautiful  as  ever  elicited  admiration 
from  or  kindled  devotion  in  a  patriarch's  breast. 
It  was  as  mild  as  an  evening  in  heaven.  Myr- 
iads of  orbs  in  undimmed  radiance  shone  above, 
while  cooling  zephyrs  delightfully  wafted  us  on- 
ward. The  horizon,  shifting  imperceptibly  as 
we  neared  it,  wooed  us  forward,  and  happily 
concealed  the  liquid  immensity  upon  which  we 
floated.  In  the  larger  planets,  how  much  more 
extensive  must  be  views  at  sea — ^how  much 
more  capacious  their  celestial  canopies  !  Tread- 
ing the  deck  on  such  a  night  as  this,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  forget  the  petty  grovelings  and 
selfishnesses  of  life  in  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  or  not  to  feel  a  relationslbdp  between  us 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  in  sight.  For 
my  part,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  at  this  very 
moment  navigators  are  crossing  oceans  in 
yonder  spheres,  bearing,  like  us,  the  products 
of  one  clime  to  another,  and  serving  as  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  to  peoples  in  districts  the  most 
remote.  Sailors  and  Trades  in  other  worlds  1 
Yes,  why  not.  Physical  beings  must  have  phy- 
sical employments,  and  wherever  variety  is  the 
law  of  mind  and  of  matter,  diversity  of  pursuits 
must  follow.    For  every  type  of  genius  and  class 


of  intellects,  congenial  theatres  of  exertion  are 
undoubtedly  provided. 

The  idea  of  navigation  is  singularly  apposite 
to  the  heavens,  and  is  suggested  by  them.  What 
are  all  those  floating  orbs  but  ships  of  the  Al- 
mighty Merchant,  ranged  in  fleets,  loaded  with 
passengers  and  provisions,  varying  in  their  ton- 
nage, courses,  distances,  and  speed — in  their 
freights,  accommodations,  and  destinations  1 
Why  has  God  launched  us  in  the  same  ocean, 
given  us  powers  of  vision  to  perceive,  and  in- 
tellects to  comprehend  their  magnitudes,  densi- 
ties, and  movements,  if  not  to  accustom  us  to 
look  out  of  our  own  small  bark  upon  them,  and 
to  identify  it  as  one  of  them  1  Why  else  has 
he  implanted  in  us  desires  to  know  something 
about  those  who  are  sailing  in  them  1  As  they 
and  we  are  children  of  the  same  parent,  how 
natural  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  as  our  brethren  !  Seamen  are  glad  to  re- 
cognize vessels  belonging  to  the  same  port  or 
country  with  themselves,  and,  when  too  distant 
for  verbal  communication,  with  what  alacrity 
they  run  up  their  flags !  Now  it  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  social  principle  that  leads 
us  to  inquire  after  those  who,  embarked  on  oth- 
er planets,  belong  to  the  same  owner  and  fleet 
with  ourselves.  Is  it  not  an  innocent  wish  to 
have  a  peep  into  their  vessels  and  know  how 
they  dot  or  to  exchange  signals  with  them — 
and,  if  possible,  with  those  sailing  in  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  same  ocean  1 

Then  we  might  extend  our  thoughts  to  yon- 
der nebulffi,  the  ship-yards  of  God,  according  to 
some  piiilosophers,  where  vessels  are  in  the  ear- 
ly stages  of  construction.  Some  barely  framed, 
others  just  coming  into  form  ;  and  others  more 
advanced,  but  not  prepared  for  passengers,  be- 
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cause  not  yet  provisioned.  Oh !  for  the  removal 
of  another  film  from  the  mind's  eye,  that  we 
might  draw  nearer  to  the  Divine  Builder,  and 
more  clearly  contemplate  his  doings !  But  hold ! 
Were  the  screen  withdrawn  we  should  possibly 
become  dissatisfied  with  and  unfitted  for  our 
duties  here.  Enough  is  shown  to  make  us  scorn 
ourselves  for  neglecting  kindred  themes  within 
our  reach  for  the  paltry  and  sordid  pursuits  that 
too  generally  absorb  us. 

The  forty-second  day  out,  we  descried  Cape 
Frio,  the  first  land  seen,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  clouds ;  and  before  night  we  an- 
chored within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Rio 
Janeiro  harbor,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  was  64^ — sixteen  degrees  less  than  it  was 
in  the  morning,  when  we  were  150  miles  from 
land. 

If  the  reader  would  like  to  behold  the  general 
outlines  of  the  famous  marine  gateway  of  the 
Brazilian  capital,  he  can  see  it  on  the  previous 
page,  as  taken  from  the  ship^s  deck. 

A  wide  opening  between  two  mountain  walls 
that  rapidly  converge  to  a  narrow  space  at  the 
distant  apex  where  the  water  meets  the  sky, 
and  where  the  lefl  wall  terminates  in  a  conical 
mass — ^the  famous  "Sugar-Loaf"  Behind  the 
extremity  of  the  same  wall  rises  the  not  less 
celebrated  "  Corcovado."  This  opening  into  the 
port  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  so  clearly  defined,  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  it,  and  is  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess at  all  seasons  that  pilots  are  unknown. 
Every  skipper,  foreign  and  native,  runs  his  own 
craft  in  and  out. 

Here  we  are  in  the  capital  of  the  "  tHI  Land 
of  the  Cocoa  and  Palm.*'  The  voyage  is  over, 
and  a  new  world  is  opened  to  us.  Let  us  take 
a  stroll  through  its  busy  mart,  and  observe  its 
social  physiognomy. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  street-life  in  Rio 
Janeiro  that  first  caught  my  attention  were  its 
peddlers.  The  "  cries"  of  London  are  bagatelles 
to  those  of  the  Brazilian  capital.  SIaves«  of 
both  sexes  cry  wares  through  every  street. 
Vegetables,  flowers,  fruits,  edible  roots,  fowls, 
eggs,  and  every  rural  product ;  cakes,  pies, 
rusks,  docesj  confectionary,  bacon,  and  other  de- 
licacies pass  your  windows  continually.  Your 
cook  wants  a  skillet,  and,  hark  !  the  signal  of  a 
pedestrian  copper-smith  is  heard ;  his  bell  is  a 
stew-pan,  and  the  clapper  a  hammer.  A  water- 
pot  is  shattered  ;  in  half  an  hour  a  moringue- 
merchant  approaches.  You  wish  to  replenish 
your  table-furniture  with  fresh  sets  of  knives, 
new-fashioned  tumblers,  decanters,  and  plates, 
and,  peradventure,  a  cruet,  with  a  few  articles 
of  silver.  Well !  you  need  not  want  them  long. 
If  cases  of  cutlery,  of  glass-ware,  china,  and 
silver  have  not  already  passed  the  door,  they 
will  appear  anon.  So  of  every  article  of  female 
apparel  from  a  silk-dress  or  shawl  to  a  hand- 
kerchief and  a  paper  of  pins  !  Shoes,  bonnets 
ready  trimmed,  fancy  jewelry,  toy-books  for  chil- 
dren, novels  for  young  folks,  and  works  of  de- 
votion for  the  devout ;  "  Art  of  Dancing"  for 
the  awkward  ;   **  School  of  Good   Dress"   for 


the  young ;  "  Manual  of  Politencas"  for  boos ; 
"Young  Ladies' Oracle;"  "Language  of  Flow- 
ers;"  "  Holy  Reliquaries ;"  "  Miracles  of  Saints,"* 
and  "  A  Sermon  in  Honor  of  Bacchus  ;•" — these 
things  and  a  thousand  others  are  hawked  about 
daily. 

Vegetables,  6tc.,  are  borne  in  open  baskeu ; 


BBARER  OF  VKOETABLSS. 

fowls,  in  covered  ones ;  pies,  confectionary,  and 
kindred  matters,  are  carried  on  the  head  in  large 
tin  chests,  on  which  the  owners^  names  and 
address  are  painted.  Dry-goods,  jewelry,  and 
fancy  wares  upon  portable  counters,  or  tables, 
with  glass-cases  fixed  on  them.  These  are  veiy 
numerous. 

Proprietors  accompany  silver-ware,  silks,  and 
also  bread,  for  blacks  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  latter.  When  a  customer  calls,  the  slave 
brings  his  load,  puts  it  down,  and  stands  by  tiQ 
the  owner  delivers  the  articles  wanted.  The 
signal  of  dry-goods  venders  is  made  by  the  yaid- 
stick,  which  is  jointed  like  a  two-foot  mk. 
Holding  it  near  the  joint,  they  keep  up  a  cob- 
tinnal  snapping  by  bringing  one  leg  against  the 
other.  The  Brazilian  yard  is  the  vara,  equal  to 
43|  inches  English.  The  covadot  an  old  Portu- 
guese measure,  is  also  in  use,  equal  to  28|  of 
our  inches — Whence  the  vara  of  the  streets  is  di- 
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vided  unequally,  the  long  leg  being  a  covado. 
These  are  the  only  measures  used  by  shopkeep- 
ers in  Brazil.  Fine  goods,  such  as  silks,  lawns, 
crapes,  and  the  like,  are  sold  by  the  covado, 
and  others  by  the  vara. 


rBDDLBSS  OF  DRT-OOODS. 

Toung  Minas  and  Mozambiques  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the  smartest 
of  marchandei.  Many  a  one  has  an  infant  add- 
ed ^o  her  load  :  she  secures  it  at  her  back  by  a 
wide  piece  of  check  wound  round  her  waist. 
Between  the  cloth  and  her  body  it  nestles  and 
sleeps ;  and  when  awake,  inquisitively  peeps 
abroad,  like  an  unfledged  swallow  peering  over 
the  edge  of  its  nest.  To  protect  her  babe  from 
the  sun,  she  suspends  a  yard  of  calico  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  case  on  her  head :  this  serves  as 


FBUIT-BSASSBS. 

a  screen,  and  from  its  motions,  acts  somewhat 
as  a  fan.  Dealers  often  solace  themselves  with 
lighter  companions. — ^paper  cigars — ^which,  when 
called  to  display  their  wares,  are  disposed  of  in 
a  curious  place.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  with 
a  strangely  miscellaneous  stock,  was  called  into 
the  passage  to-day.   He  had  combs,  soaps,  nee- 


dles, perfumes,  inks,  quills,  thread,  blacking, 
books,  paper,  pencils,  matches,  English  china 
tea-sets,  cards  of  fine  cutlery,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  so  crammed  was  his  glass  counter. 
Before  coming  in,  he  stuck  his  cigar  behind  one 
ear,  and  on  his  stooping  down,  I  perceived  a 
tooth-pick  projecting  from  the  other. 

The  way  customers  call  street- venders  is  worth 
noticing  and  imitating.  You  step  to  the  door, 
or  open  a  window,  and  give  utterance  to  a  short 
sound  resembling  Bhir — something  between  a 
hiss  and  the  exclamation  used  to  chase  away 
fowls ;  and  it  is  singular  to  what  a  distance  it  is 
heard.  If  the  person  is  in  sight,  his  attention 
is  at  once  arrested  :  he  turns  and  comes  direct 
to  you,  now  guided  by  a  signal  addressed  to  his 
eyes — closing  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  two 
or  three  times,  with  the  palm  downward,  as  if 
grasping  something — a  sign  in  universal  use, 
and  signifying,  *'Come.'*  There  is  here  no 
bawling  after  people  in  the  streets ;  for  in  this 
quiet  and  ingenious  way  all  classes  communi- 
cate with  passing  friends  or  others  with  whom 
they  wish  to  speak.  The  custom  dates,  I  be- 
lieve, from  classical  times. 

The  Custom  House  adjoins  the  Merchants* 
Exchange,  and  at  this  part  of  Dereita-street  pas- 
sengers have  to  run  a  muck  through  piles  6f 
bales,  barrels,  packages,  crates,  trucks,  and 
bustling  and  sweating  negroes.  Here  are  no 
carts  drawn  by  quadrupeds  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise.  Slaves  are  the  beasts  of 
draught  as  well  as  of  burden.  The  loads  they 
drag,  and  the  roads  they  drag  them  over,  are 
enough  to  kill  both  mules  and  horses.  Formerly 
few  contrivances  on  wheels  were  used  at  the 
Custom  House.  Every  thing  was  moved  over 
the  ground  by  simply  dragging  it.  A  good  deal 
of  this  kind  of  work  is  still  done.  See  !  there 
are  two  slaves  moving  off  with  a  cask  of  hard- 
ware on  a  plank  of  wood,  with  a  rope  passed 
through  a  hole  at  one  end,  and  the  bottom  greased 
or  wetted !  Such  things  were  a  few  years  ago 
very  conmion. 

Trucks  in  every  variety  are  now  numerous. 
Some  recent  ones  are  as  heavily  bufit  and  iron- 
ed as  brewers'  drays,  which  they  resemble,  fur- 
nished with  winches  in  firont,  to  raise  heavy 
goods.  Each  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  any  an- 
imal below  an  elephant  to  draw  ;  and  yet  loads, 
varying  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton,  are  dragged  on 
them  by  four  negroes.  Two  strain  at  the  shafts 
and  two  push  behind,  or,  what  is  quite  as  com- 
mon, walk  by  the  wheels  and  pull  down  the 
spokes.  It  is  surprising  how  their  naked  feet  and 
legs  escape  being  crushed,  the  more  so  as  those 
in  front  can  not  prevent  the  wheels  every  now 
and  then  sinking  into  the  gutters,  and  whirling 
the  shafts  violently  one  way  or  the  other.  One 
acts  as  foreman,  and  the  way  he  gives  his  orders 
is  a  caution  to  the  timid.  From  a  settled  calm 
he  in  a  moment  rages  like  a  maniac,  and  seems 
ready  to  tear  his  associates  to  pieces.  The  an- 
nexed is  a  sketch  of  one  of  those  trucks,  laden 
with  ten  barrels  of  Trieste  flour,  which  the  four 
slaves  thus  brought  over  a  mile  to  the  Cattete. 
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SLAVES  WITH  ▲  TRUCK  WAOOH. 


Two  negroes  passed  me  one  day  with  a  huge 
cask  of  oil  suspended  from  a  pole  resting  on 
their  shoulders.  The  poor  fellow  in  the  rear 
stumbled  and  fell — I  thought  he  had  been  killed. 
His  companion,  instead  of  pitying  him,  turned 
the  very  ima^re  of  rage — screamed,  swore,  shook 


his  fist,  walked  round  the  prostrate  slave,  and 
yelled  till  a  crowd  gathered  round  him. 

With  a  friend  I  went  to  the  Consulado,  a  de- 
partment of  the  Customs  having  charge  over 


BSABINO  AN  OIL  CASK.  ■ 


exports.     Gangs  of  slaves  came  in  continuall}i 
with  coffee  for  shipment.     Eveiy  ba^  is  pierced 
and  a  sample  withdrawn  while  on  the  carrier** 
head,  to  determine  the  quality  and  duty.      The 
tariff,  based  on  the  market  price,  is  reg:iilated 
every  Saturday.     At  present  the  duty  amoiinis 
to  eleven  per  cent,  on  coflee 
and  seven  on  sugars.     Thr 
instrument  used  to  with- 
draw samples  of  cofiee  is 
a  brass  tube,  cut  preciseh 
like  a  pen.     The  point  i» 
pushed  in  at  the  under  ndr 
.    of  the.  bag,  and  the  befiies 
f   pass  through  the  tube.    A 
handful  is  abstracted.    On 
withdrawing    the   instru- 
ment, its  point  is  drawn 
over,  and  closes  the  open- 
ing.   The  operation  occu- 
pies  but  a  few  seconds.     The  samples  amount 
to  some  tons  in  a  year.     They,  with  those  of 
exported  sugars,  are  given  to  the  Lazaretto. 
Every  gang  of  coffee-carriers  has  a  leader 
who  commonly   shakes    a 
rattle,  to  the  music  of  which 
his  associates  behind  him 
chant.     The  load,  weigh- 
ing 160  lbs.,  rests  on  the 
head   and   shoulders,   the 
body  is  inclined  forward, 
and  the  pace  is  a  trot,  or 
half  run.     Most  are  stout 
and  athletic,  but  a  few  arr 
so  small  and  slightly-made 
that  one  wonders  how  they 
manage  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest.     The  average  life 
of  a  coffee-carrier  does  not 
~'     exceed  ten  years.     In  that 
time  the  work  ruptures  and 
kills  them.    They  have  so 
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COFFKE-CABBIBBB. 


much  a  bag,  and  what  they  earn  over  the  sam 
daily  required  by  their  owner  they  keep.  Ex- 
cept four  or  five,  whose  eole  dress  was  short 
canvas  shirts,  without  sleeves,  all  were  naked 
from  th»  waist  upward  and  from  the  knees  be- 
low ;  a  few  had  on  nothing  but  a  towel  round 
the  loins.  Their  rich  chocolate  skins  shone  in 
the  sun.  On  returning  some  kept  up  their  pre- 
vious chant,  and  ran  as  if  enjoying  the  toil ; 
others  went  more  leisurely,  and  among  them 
some  finely-formed  and  noble  looking  fellows 
stepped  with  much  natural  grace. 

Dining  one  day  at  T 's,  in  the  city,  a  gang 


of  fourteen  slaves  came  past,  with  enormously 
wide  but  shallow  baskets  on  their  heads.   They 
were  unloading  a  barge  of  tea-coalf  and  convey- 
ing it  to  a  foundry  or  forge.     The  weight  each 
bore  appeared  equal  to  that  of  a  bag  of  coffee 
(160  lbs.)     This  mode  of  transporting  coal  has 
one  advantage  over  ours,  since  the  material  is 
!  taken  directly  from  the  vessel  to  the  place  where 
I  it  is  to  be  consumed.     In  the  narrow  streets  of 
I  Rio  it  could  not  be  dumped  from  carts :  it  would 
I  block  up  the  thoroughfare,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  allowed.  But  as  with  coal,  with  every  thing ; 
•  when  an  article  is  once  mounted  on  the  head  of 
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COAL-CASBIBSfl  A8LKBP. 

a  negro,  it  is  only  removed  at  the  place  where 
it  is  to  remain. 

A  couple  of  slaves  followed  the  coal-carriers, 
each  perspiring  under  a  pair  of  the  largest-size 
blacksmith^s  bellows — a  load  for  a  horse  and 
cart  with  us.  A  week  before  I  stood  to  observe 
eight  oxen  dlrag  an  ordinary  wagon-load  of  build- 
ing stone  for  the  Capuchins  up  the  steep  castle- 
hill  ;  it  was  straining  work  for  them  to  ascend 
a  few  rods  at  a  time ;  now  I  noticed  similar 
loads  of  stone  discharged  at  the  foot  of  the  as- 
cent, and  borne  up  on  negroes'  heads. 

No  wonder  that  slaves  shockingly  crippled  in 
their  lower  limbs  should  be  so  numerous.  There 
waddled  before  me,  in  a  manner  distressing  to 
behold,  a  man  whose  thighs  and  legs  curved  so  far 
outward  that  his  trunk  was  not  over  iijfleen  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  appeared  sufficiently  heavy, 
without  the  loaded  basket  on  his  head,  to  snap  the 
osseous  stems,  and  drop  between  his  feet.  I  ob- 
served another  whose  knees  crossed  each  other, 
and  his  feet  pretematurally  apart,  as  if  superin- 


cumbent loads  had  poshed  his  knees 
in  instead  of  out.  The  lamplighter  of 
the  Cattete  district  exhibits  another 
variety.  His  body  is  settled  low- 
down,  his  feet  are  drawn  hot^  to  one 
side,  so  that  his  legs  are  parallel  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees.  Theheadsof 
Africans  are  hard,their  necks  strong, 
and  both  being  perpendicular  to  th« 
loads  they  are  called  to  support,  are 
seldom  injured.  It  is  the  lower 
parts  of  the  moving  columns,  whete 
the  weights  are  alternately  throwm 
on  and  off  the  jointed  thighs  and 
legs,  that  are  the  weakest.  These 
necessarily  are  the  first  to  give  way 
under  excessive  burdens ;  and  there 
are  examples  of  their  having  yielded  and  broken 
down  in  every  imaginable  direction. 

Even  the  wagons  and  oxen  are  not  without 
interest.  The  former  are  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
medieval,  and  classical.  Their  construction  is 
the  same  as  those  made  by  old  Grecian  and 
Roman  wheelwrights.  The  axletree  is  invari- 
ably fastened  to  the  wheels,  and  consequently 
turns  with  them.  The  latter  are  made  of  two, 
sometimes  three,  thick  slabs,  commonly  fixe  feet 
in  diameter,  four  inches  thick  at  the  periphery, 
and  between  seven  and  nine  at  the  centre,  where 
they  receive  the  squared  and  tapered  ends  of  the 
axle.  Two  journals  are  formed  on  the  axle  just 
within  the  wheels,  by  making  six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  timber  round  and  smooth,  to  receive  two 
forked  pieces,  or  inverted  plummet-blocks  of 
hard  wood,  secured  to  the  bottom  or  underside 
of  the  wagon  body.  The  axles  are  generally  of 
rosewood,  which  appears  to  be  the  hickory  of 
Brazil.  But  the  most  singular  feature  of  these 
carriages  is  that  they  are  all  musical,  giving  otA 
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an  incesBant  moaning,  more  or  less  soft  or  sharp, 
and  broken  by  every  jolt  or  depression  in  the 
Toad.  This  arises  from  the  friction  of  the  forked 
piece  on  the  journals ;  it  is  modified  but  not  de- 
stroyed by  grease,  nor  is  the  noise  unpleasant. 
There  is  no  saw-filing,  teeth-drilling,  or  flesh- 
creeping  power  in  it.  In  a  neighboring  province 
I  met  twelve  wagons  laden  with  cane,  as  in  the 
illustration,  on  their  way  to  the  Engenho,  and 
heard  them  for  several  miles  before  they  came 
up.  Every  one  had  a  tone  of  its  own,  and  the 
mingling  of  the%whole  was  not  ungrateful.  To 
the  animals  in  the  shafts  it  is  said  to  be  as  de- 
lightful as  to  the  drivers,  both  of  whom  it  en- 
livens in  their  labors. 


Every  planter  has  a  shop  for  making  his  own 
wagons.  They  are  well  put  together,  and  seem 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  no  spoked-wheel  car- 
riage can  go  through  the  same  rough  work. 
Cervantes,  the  most  graphic  portrayer  of  Span- 
ish life,  throws  Sancho  into  a  swoon  of  fear  by 
the  creaking  of  the  same  kind  of  wagon  in 
the  dark.  But  the  oxen  frequently  seen  in 
these  wagons  both  in  the  city  and  country, 
are  such  as  would  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
our  farmers.  Allied  to  the  bufialo  of  India, 
nobler-looking  creatures  are  not  to  be  found. 

Had  custom  not  prevented  ladies  from  prom- 
enading the  streets,  they  could  not  indulge  the 
exercise  with .  aiyy  degree  of  comfort.    The  thor- 
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oughfares  of  few  cities  are  less  adapted  for  it 
than  those  of  Rio.  Their  contracted  width,  the 
danger  from  wheels  of  trucks  and  carriages,  im- 
perfect sidewalks,  and  sometimes  none  at  all ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  indecencies  of  blacks,  and 
the  offensive  condition  of  places  bordering  on 
thoroughfares — the  Gloria  beach  for  example, 
and  worse  still,  that  facing  the  palace  and  palace- 
square — are  enough  to  keep  the  sex  in-doors.  In 
suburban  avenues  ladies  can  air  themselves,  but 
not  in  the  city.  They  have  less  inducements 
than  with  us  to  appear  abroad.  To  the  attrac- 
tions of  shopping  they  are  strangers.  If  an  ar- 
ticle is  wanted  which  the  strMt-peddlers  have 
not,  a  note  is  sent  by  a  slave  to  a  store,  and 
samples  are  returned  by  him  to  choose  from. 

When  a  lady  has  occasion  to  visit  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  a  carriage  or  a  cadeirinh^ 
is  called.  The  latter  is  a  sedan.  All  are  built 
on  the  same  plan,  and  differ  only  in  ornament. 
Cadeira  is  the  Portuguese  word  fior  chair,  and 
eadeirinka  is  literally  "  little  chair."  They  arc 
derived  from  the  sella  gestaloria  of  Rome,  prob- 
ably fac-similes,  and  are  infinitely  more  elegant 
and  commodious  than  the  old  English  box  or 
Opera  hand-barrow  chair. 

I  entered  one  to.  examine  its  construction. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  the  skeleton.  On 
an  elliptical  board,  30  inches  by  20,  a  high-backed 
chair  is  fixed,  the  rails  of  which  extend  up  to  a 


hoop  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  base. 
The  curved  pole  is  connected  to  the  base  by 
small  iron  rods  as  represented. 

The  two  bearers  of  a  cadeirinha  never  go  in  a 
line ;  the  one  at  the  rear  is  always  more  or  less 
to  the  right  or  left  of  his  leader.  This  is  easier 
for  themselves  and  the  person  they  carry.  They 
do  not  stop  to  rest,  but  shift  the  load  occasion- 
ally from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  as  they  pro- 
ceed— not  by  actually  changing  their  position 
with  regard  to  it,  but  transferring  the  pressure, 
by  a  stout  walking-stick  thrown  over  the  unoc- 
cupied shoulder,  and  passed  under  the. pole.  I 
met  one  with  a  dome  of  polished  leather  and  a 
gilt  dove  on  it,  the  curtains  highly  embroidered ; 
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th«  ends  of  the  poles  were  brass  or  gilt  lions* 
heads.  It  was  a  private  one.  The  slaves  that 
bore  it  were  in  a  flaming  livery.  The  lady's 
colored  maids  walked  behind,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch. 

Sometimes  a  cadeirinha  is  sent  out  without  its 
owner.  I  saw  one  of  a  blue  color,  all  but  cov- 
ered with  gold  embroidery ;  a  broad  engrailed 
band  of  Cordovan  went  round  the  top  ;  two  el- 
egant horns  or  finials  arose  in  front  and  rear, 
and  on  the  convex  roof  a  silver  or  silver-gilt  eagle 
stood.  The  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  expos- 
ing the  chair  within,  and  upon  it  an  enormous 
bouquet,  a  present  from  the  owner  of  the  sedan, 
the  value  of  which  was  augmented  by  this  com- 
plimentary modf  of  transmitting  it. 

OUR  LJLDT  or  THK  GOOD  VOYAOK. 

My  friend  and  I  agreed  to  devote  a  day  to  a 
mountain  isle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
and  close  in  with  the  shore,  between  San  Do- 
mingo and  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  view  of 
which  is  delineated  in  the  frontispiece  to  this 
article.  From  the  city  it  looks  no  larger  than  a 
good-sized  haystack,  which  it  resembles.  It  is 
sacred  to  the  protectress  of  seamen,  having 
been  dedicated,  with  the  church  that  crovms  it 
—-yon  small  white  patch  on  its  summit — some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  *'  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Boa-Viagem,"  a  lady  to  whose  providence  Bra- 
zilian and  Portuguese  sailors  committed  and 
commit  themselves,  make  vows  to  and  call  upon 
her  when  in  peril,  just  as  ancient  navigators 
dealt  with  Neptune  and  Oceanus.  Having  had 
a  prosperous  voyage  from  the  States,  a  pious 
relative  says  I  ought  to  go. 

We  crossed  the  bay  in  a  small  steamer,  whose 
pilot  was  a  Mozambique  slave,  and  landed  at  San 
Domingo,  where  the  gate-keeper  or  ferry-master 
was,  or  had  been,  another.  Both  were  tall, 
middle-aged,  and  as  finely  formed  men  as  I  ever 
saw — the  latter  particularly.  He  had  no  more 
of  the  negro  lineaments  than  had  Mark  Antony 
or  Cato.  But  b6th  had  indelible  marks  of  their 
Barbaric  origin— one  a  double,  the  other  a  single 
row  of  pimples,  the  size  of  peas,  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead  and  along  the  ridge  of  the 
nose,  to  its  very  tip— the  signs  of  their  native 
tribes.  The  Mocambiques  are  among  the  best 
of  slaves.  Equally  intelligent  and  more  pacific 
than  the  Minas  (from  the  Gold  Coast),  faithful 
and  trustworthy,  they  bring  a  high  price.  *  A 
gentleman  who  crossed  the  bay  with  us  had  wit- 
nessed, while  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  Africa,  the  process  of  producing  the  fleshy 
beads.  At  one  time  he  saw  forty  or  fifty  lads 
and  young  men  lying  on  the  ground  suffering 
from  the  operation.  A  minute  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  for  each  pimple ;  the  lips  of 
the  wound  then  are  pulled  up  and  tied  by  a 
thread,  and  in  time  the  protuberances  become 
permanently  globose,  smooth,  and  shining. 

After  skirting  round  a  mountain,  and  follow- 
ing a  narrow  pathway  darkened  with  dense  foli- 
age towering  over  us,  with  coffee,  orange,  and 
banana  trees,  and  chacaras  concealed  among  the 
exuberant  vegetation,  we  came  plump  on  the 


beach  in  the  rear  of  the  Sacred  laie,  which  inra« 
now  between  us  and  the  city,  as  represented  im 
the  frontispiece  to  this  article.  A  strip  of  mmod 
connects  it  at  low  tides  with  the  c^^Nxite  ahore, 
and  on  it  a  stone  causeway  has  been  bmh  ;  bat 
the  whole  is  broken  down  and  dispersed  hy  the 
surf,  save  part  of  an  arch  projecting  from  the 
precipitous  foce  of  the  isle.  The  tide  was  com- 
ing in,  and  we  had  to  retreat.  My  companieo 
hallooed,  and  presently  a  naked  yellow  boy  eame 
over  in  a(  leaky  canoe,  which  could  take  only  000 
of  us  across  at  a  time.  The  only  craft  belong- 
ing to  the  place,  it  was  hardly  creditable  to  the 
patroness  of  watermen. 

While  my  companion  was  being  paddled  over, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  ver^r  inter- 
esting fact  in  physics.  The  ridge  of  sand  jnsC 
mentioned  is  formed  by  waves  rolling  in  from 
opposite  directions,  and  meeting  there.  While 
reclining  on  a  stone  at  a  spot  where  their  force 
was  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  the  tiny  snrges 
crossed  each  other,  and  continued  on  their  way 
without  having  their  forms  or  movements  ap- 
parently the  least  aflfected.  One  swept  orer  the 
other,  while  each  preserved  its  outUne  and  pro- 
gress as  if  no  such  contact  had  taken  place. 
The  shallow  transparent  fluid,  and  the  almost 
snow-white  sand  below,  rendered  their  move- 
ments distinctly  visible. 

Young  Charon  returned,  and  I  joined  H 

on  a  rock,  in  which  notches  were  cut  for  the 
feet  and  hands  to  mount  it.  By  careful  climb- 
ing we  got  into  a  zig-zag  path,  at  places  too 
steep  for  any  biped  to  ascend,  had  not  the  soil 
been  cut  into  steps,  with  stakes  driven  in  for 
risers.  The  only  passage  up,  it  presents  one  of 
those  cases  where  a  few  determined  spirits  could 
keep  an  army  at  bay,  or  children  put  bold  men 
to  flight.  As  we  rose,  we  found  preparations 
made  to  test  the  latter.  We  came  to  a  stone 
door-way.  To  pass  by  it  without  wings  was 
impossible,  and  within  it  stood  a  sentinel  widi 
musket  and  fixed  bayonet.  He  was  supported 
by  a  comrade  in  a  military  cap,  blue  round-abont, 
a  cartridge-box  at  his  side,  and  a  brass-handled 
sword  in  his  hand.  Neither  of  these  warriors 
exceeded  four  feet  in  height,  nor  ten  years  of 
age  !  One,  I  perceived  at  a  glance,  was  an  In- 
dian. What  all  this  meant  I  could  not  divine, 
nor  find  breath  t#  ask.  They  made  way  for  ns, 
and  we  passed  through — two  sweating,  panting, 
broken-winded  pilgrims,  pressing  pnwarid  to  the 
shrine  above. 

Tacking  this  way  and  that,  we  at  length  stop- 
ped to  rest,  when  H told  me  that  the  place 

had  been  little  visited  by  devotees  of  lat«  years, 
and  that  the  Government  had  established  a 
school  on  it  for  a  hundred  boys,  to  be  educated 
for  marines.  The  governor  was  his  old  army 
acquaintance.  Starting  again,  we  approached 
the  top  of  this  immense  rock,  came  to  a  low^ 
dwelling,  and  observed  the  church  a  little  farther 
up.  The  governor  and  his  amiable  family  re- 
ceived us  both  as  old  acquaintances.  Being  a 
widower,  his  mother  takes  charge  of  his  child- 
ren.  The  old  la Jy,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  but 
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no  cap  on  her  gray  head,  was  busy  with  her 
needle.  The  house,  of  one  story,  is  cool,  com- 
fortable, and  wholly  void  of  ornament.  After 
taking  a  draught  of  sugar  and  water,  H en- 
tered into  conversation  with  our  venerable  host- 
ess in  true  Brazilian  style.  As  his  tongue  rattled 
on,  his  arms  were  here,  there,  and  every  where ; 
he  frowned,  smiled,  and  grinned  successively ; 
his  voice,  now  a  whif4>er,  next  a  shout;  his 
eyeballs  rolling  to  and  fro  as  if  alarmed,  like  dis- 
tracted people  at  the  windows  of  a  house  on  fire ; 
his  whole  system  was  in  commotion,  and  in  an 
instant  calm  as  a  statue.  He  wound  up  with 
placidly  drawing  forth  his  caixa  dc  rape^  and 
begging  his  smUing  auditress  to  take  a  pinch. 
He  had  merely  been  relating  some  common-place 
city  news. 

We  found  the  little  church  open.  A  con- 
temporary of  that  on  Gloria  Hill,  every  thing 
about  it  reminds  one  of  former  times.  Almost 
the  entire  structure,  as  well  as  its  images  and 
ornaments,  came  from  Portugal.  For  want  of 
repairs,  both  stone  and  wood  work  are  going  to 
decay.  The  Lady  Patroness  is  neglected  too. 
No  priest  lives  here  to  wait  on  her,  and  only  at 
long  intervals  does  one  appear.  Her  glory  is 
waning  with  her  walls.  The  "  noble  brother- 
hood "  once  devoted  to  her  service  has  been  long 
extinct.  Even  the  records  of  her  former  great- 
ness are  no  more. 

The  low  walls  support  a  rather  high  roof, 
whose  converging  sides  are  truncated,  leaving 
the  interior  like  the  lower  half  of  the  letter  A. 
Entering  the  old-fashioned  door,  the  hat  of  a 
tall  man  would  touch  the  ceiling  of  a  little  gal- 
lery stretching  overhead.  Here  were  marine 
subjects — ships  tossing  on  the  ocean,  and  our 


Lady  in  the  clouds  watching  them.  Advanc- 
ing, we  found  the  side  walls  set  off  with  Dutch 
tiles,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  paintings 
of  shipwrecks  and  the  miraculous  rescue  of 
drowning  sailors ;  of  Portuguese  in  conflict 
with  Mohanmiedans  ;  the  marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  the  mother  of  the  mother  of  God  and  her 
husband  teaching  the  mother  of  God  to  read ; 
an  emblematic  fountain,  in  which  the  Virgin 
holds  the  infant  Christ,  from  whose  toes  and 
fingers  issue  streams  of  water  into  an  overflow- 
ing vase ;  while  men  gaze  and  crowd  to  catch  the 
falling  drops.  Here  are  three  altars,  with  their 
appurtenances.  Over  the  chief  one  *'  Our  Lady 
of  the  Good  Voyage"  presides.  She  is  only 
thirty  inches  high,  yet  far  too  large  for  the  ship 
she  stands  on.  Though  inclosed  in  glass,  her 
garments  and  the  Baby^s  are  faded  and  color- 
less. Of  the  candles  before  her  none  are  lit — > 
all  look  yellow,  as  if  they  had  been  years  on 
duty,  that  tall  one  in  front  excepted.  It  is 
white,  clean,  and  distinguished  farther  by  a  red 
ribbon  tied  round  the  middle.  '*That,"  said 
the  governor,  '*was  sent  here  yesterday  from 
a  woman  whose  husband  is  at  sea — an  offering 
on  his  behalf*  A  few  days  since,  another  fe- 
male sent  over  eight  pounds  of  wax,  to  secure 
the  safe  return  of  her  son  from  Pemambuco. 

One  of  the  lesser  shrines  is  dedicated  to  Santa 
Rita,  the  other  to  Santa  Clara.  Neither  of  these 
ladies  are  over  twenty  inches  in  stature,  and  not 
being  inclosed,  are  left  to  take  their  chance  with 
less  sacred  wood-work.  They  are  destitute  and 
perishing.  Every  thing  is  on  a  small  scale,  as 
well  as  the  images.  A  preacher  in  the  box-pul- 
pit could,  with  an  ordinary  coach-whip,  adminis- 
ter discipline  to  every  sinner  in  the  congregation. 
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Now  let  U8,  in  passing  out,  take  a  glance  at '  them  on  the  head.  Qnite  «  number  of  cmioa^ 
the  collection  of  old  ex  voIom  at  the  right  and  left  old  pictures  hang  on  the  walla.  One,  three  feet 
of  the  entrance.  Here  hang  bunches  of  waxen  '  by  two,  represents  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin. 
legs,  arms,  feet,  hands,  paps,  breasts,  heads,  |  Saint  Anna  is  in  bed,  her  husband  in  an  ann- 
eyes,  entire  abdomens,  d^c,  all  of  natural  di-  .  chair  near  her,  and  half  a  dosen  wom«i  wasb- 
mensions.    A  votive  tablet  records  that  Justina   ing  the  new-bom  child,  making  poeset,   &«. 


de  Araujo  Silva  had  a  cancer  on  one  eye,  and  |  Every  canvas  is  ready  to  drop  from  its  I 
was  miraculously  cured  by  '*  N.  S.  da  Boa^Via^  nearly  eaten  out  by  ants.  Strange,  that  one 
gem."  A  monstrous  tumor  is  represented  in  who  can  rescue  sinking  ships  and  seamen,  core 
lively  colors  bleeding  on  a  waxen  abdomen — an-  colics,  cancers,  and  other  ills,  should  not,  bj  m. 
other  great  cure  wrought  by  her.  A  tablet  has  small  miracle,  keep  her  own  place  here  in  better 
a  foundering  ship  portrayed  on  it,  and  tells  us  |  order,  and  save  it,  as  well  as  aooii,  from  peridk- 
she  was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  when  the ,  ing. 

crew  called  on  the  Lady  of  this  church,  and  I  As  characteristic  a  thing  as  any,  is  the  LaTa- 
she  saved  all.  The  vessel  was  trebly  guarded  tory.  In  city  vestries  this  is  generally  of  seulp- 
from  evil  in  her  name :  **  Santa  Anna,  San  An-  tured  marble  ;  here  it  is  of  chinaware,  and  ex- 
tonio,  and  E  Almas!''  This  small  board  de-  hibits  in  a  striking  light  the  piety  of  ancient 
dares  that  the  female  who  offered  it  was  long  '  mariners  voyaging  from  the  Indies.  Every 
afflicted  with  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  she  was  in  piece  was  a  gift  to  the  Lady  of  the  place. — 
danger  of  making  a  voy- 
age to  the  other  world. 
She  came  here  to  con- 
sult our  Lady,  and  was 
healed.  One  more,  dated 
1756,  has  a  painting  on  it 
of  a  man  sick  in  bed,  and 
our  Lady  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  telling  him  to 
rub  the  diseased  parts 
with  oil  taken  from  the 
lamp  then  burning  before 
her,  in  this  very  place. 
He  followed  the  advice, 
rose  a  sound  man,  and 
hung  up  this  tablet  as  a 
testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude and  of  the  miracle.* 
We  next  were  shown 
into  the  Sacristry.  Two 
lads  came  in  and  opened 
drawers  of  the  old  bureau 
to  look  for  something.  In 
one  lay  loose  leaves  of  an 
early  volume  in  manu- 
script :  "  Accounts  of  the 
Nobre  Irmanda  de  N.  S. 
da  Boa-Viagem.'*  Some 
entries  were  dated  in 
1719.  The  only  existing 
volume  begins  with  1769, 
and  closes,  without  being 
filled,  in  1818.  In  other 
drawers  were  the  Lady's 
linen  and  holiday  dress, 

one  or  two  old  purple  silk  -—  y  -•' >— 

gowns,  and  embroidered  ^o„^,  offsbinos  or  chiha-wajie. 

stomachers    for    herself. 


and  a  frock  and  frills  for  the  infant ;  a  large  pill- 
box held  their  crowns  and  three  or  four  spUndares 
— i.e.,  silver  or  tin  rays  attached  to  wires  to  stick 


*  A  strictly  parallel  case  may  as  well  be  given  (torn 
Grater  :~One  Lucius  was  sick  of  a  pleurisy,  and  applied 
to  Esculapius,  to  whom  he  had  great  devotion.  The  god 
l^>pea^ed  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  to  take  ashes 
fhmi  his  altar,  mingle  them  with  wine,  and  apply  them 
to  his  side.  He  obeyed,  got  well,  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple  an  acknowledgment  of  the  miraculous  cure. 


The  ewer  has  been  a  soup  tureen ;  the  waah- 
basin,  an  octagonal  salad-bowl  or  other  member 
of  a  dining-set.  Auxiliary  ornaments  are  from 
tea-sets.  The  manner  of  arranging  and  com- 
bining them  is  curious,  and  the  whole  affair  is 
unique :  against  the  wall  arises  from  a  step  a 
conical  fancy  slab,  its  scolloped  sides  terminat- 
ing with  a  trefoil  at  the  apex,  some  six  feet  high. 
It  is  not  of  stone,  but  stucco.     Four  feet  up  is 
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the  tureen,  of  which  one-third  nearly  ha!8  been 
buried  in  the  mortar  to  suftain  the  two-thirds 
projecting  from  it.  The  plaster  has  been  scooped 
out  to  allow  the  coTer  to  be  removed.  In  front 
of  the  vessel  a  hole  is  drilled  to  receive  a  faucet 
— at  present  filled  with  a  cork.  Below  is  the 
basin,  fixed  in  the  same  way.  Then,  all  over 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  slab  are  embedded 
tea  and  cofiee-cups,  saucers,  teapot-lids,  plates, 
preserve-dishes,  dec.,  of  porcelain,  with  the 
painted  sides  outward.  Parts  of  vessels  are 
•tuck  in  where  whole  ones  could  not  be.  I 
counted  a  dozen  cups,  four  plates,  between 
.thirty  and  forty  saucers,  all  whole  ;  besides  full 
as  many  broken  pieces.  Placed  outside  of  a 
building  it  would  be  taken  as  the  sign  of 
crockery  on  sale  within. 

The  little  cinerary  vase  at  the  foot  is  modem  : 
it  is  made  of  poHshed  rosewood,  and  contains  the 
ashes  of  a  child,  with  the  touching  inscription : 
"T.  d'Amor  P."—"  Testimonial  of  a  Father's 
Love." 

By  a  flag-staff  i^r  the  church  a  couple  of  Lili- 
putian  sentries  paraded.  Others  were  sweeping 
paths  with  bunches  of  leaves.  Several  Indians 
are  among  them,  chiefly  tamed  ones  from  Jesuit 
settlements.  The  authorities  pick  them  up 
wherever  they  can,  and  send  them  down  to 
the  marine  and  naval  schools  here.  They  are. 
said  to  make  good  seamen.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  aborigines,  wild  and  tame,  have  little 


regard  for  their  children — often  selling  them  for 
cacha9a-rum  ;  and  that  their  offspring  care  no- 
thing for  their  parents.  To  illustrate  this,  the 
governor  called,  at  my  suggestion,  a  little  fel- 
low from  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazon.  In  reply 
to  interrogatories  he  told  us  his  father  was  dead, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  to  his  mother. 

We  now  ascended  the  roof  to  get  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  bay  and  ocean — of  the  city 
and  surrounding  scenery ;  and  such  a  prospect ! 
The  sea,  a  sheet  of  silver ;  not  a  ruflie  on  the 
glistening  bay  to  divert  attention  from  its  emer- 
ald isles  and  verdant  shores,  nor  a  cloud  on  the 
smiling  ^e  of  heaven.  It  was  like  a  scene  in 
Eden.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  nor  to 
portray  the  buoyancy  of  mind  and  feeling,  ap- 
proaching to  ecstasy,  which  it  inspired. 

Not  till  now  did  I  perceive  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  famous  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio ; 
the  Sugar-Loaf,  Two  Brothers,  Gavia,  Corco- 
vado,  and  Tejuco.  But  here  they  were  ranged 
before  us  in  such  bold  outlines,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  sketch  them ;  and  the 
rather,  as  no  such  view,  I  understand,  has  been 
taken,  notwithstanding  its  conveying  so  clear 
an  idea  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country, 
including  even  a  large  portion  of  Brazil.  In- 
stead of  hills  and  dales,  plains  and  valleys,  it 
presents  an  endless  succession  of  mountains, 
rocks,  and  ravines. 

The  point  on  the  extreme  left  is  the  site  of  the 
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Fort  of  Santa  Cruz.  Outside  of  the  harbor's 
mouth  are  Razee  and  Rond  Islands.  In  the 
range  are  seen  the  Sugar-Loaf,  the  Two  Broth- 
ers, Gavia,  Corcovado,  Tejuco,  the  Isle  of  Ville- 
gagnon,  &c.,  with  part  of  the  city,  about  five 
miles  off,  and  the  shipping  at  the  extreme  right. 
In  a  garret  over  the  vestry,  used  as  a  school- 
room, were  among  the  obsolete  apparatus  two 
wooden  friars,  about  two  feet  high,  fixed  on  a 
base,  and  pointing  to  a  perpendicular  slit  in  a 
board  between  them.  A  short  tin  tube  proceeds 
from  the  breast  of  each.  The  governor  thought 
it  was  an  ancient  weather-indicator :  and  that 
when  fair,  the  shaven  crowns  were  exposed; 


when  wet,  the  cowls,  which  moved  on  joints, 
were  raised  to  shield  them  from  the  rain.  Prob- 
ably a  modification  of  the  old  popular  toy  of  a 
man  and  woman  in  a  box  :  when  the  sun  is  out 
she  appears,  but  when  a  storm  is  brewing  she 
goes  in  and  sends  her  partner  forth. 

Here  was  also  an  alms-box,  worn  out  in  serv- 
ice. It  is  of  an  oval  form,  made  of  tin  plate, 
provided  with  a  lock,  ornamented  with  a  picture 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Good  Voyage,  and  with  a 
strap  to  pass  over  the  neck  of  the  collector,  when 
be  started  forth  to  receive  contributions  from  her 
friends  among  the  shipping,  and  from  others  on 
the  city  shore.    It  is  rusted  through  and  through. 
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After  dining  with  our  excellent  host  we  took 
our  leave.  We  passed  the  Indian  child  who 
longed  for  his  mother.  He  was  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  acted  as  guard.  Having  to  wait  for 
the  steamer,  we  noticed  theatrical  and  other  bills 
posted  on  the  ferry-house  walls,  Esmola-boxes, 
to  receive  contributions  for  the  saints,  &c.  It 
was  near  dark  ere  we  reached  the  city,  and  con- 
cluded this  delightful  pilgrimage  of  a  day. 

The  Church  of  Boa-Viagem  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, well  located.  No  vessel  can  enter  or 
leave  the  harbor  without  passing  it.  No  votary 
comes  in  without  being  reminded  of  his  prom- 
ised offerings,  or  goes  out  without  a  hint  of  the 
value  of  the  Lady's  protection.  Still,  it  is  too 
distant  from  the  city  and  anchorage-ground,  and 
too  difficult  of  approach.  To  accommodate  all 
who  do  not  like  to  cross  the  bay,  or  from  other 
causes  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  so  far,  an  of- 
fice is  opened  in  the  city,  in  Saint  Luzia's 
Church,  where  the  Lady  of  Navigators  has  an 
altar  and  an  Esmola-box.  In  other  churches, 
also,  she  is  invoked  by  those  who  wish  to  se- 
cure safe  passages  over  seas,  for  themselves  or 
friends,  and  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of 
such  as  she  has  saved  from  hurricanes  and  lee- 
shores.  Many  a  ton  of  wax,  and  the  sails  of 
hundreds  of  vessels  have  been  oflcred  to  her  on 
the  island  ;  but  the  business  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely done  in  the  city. 

In  conversation  one  evening,  a  lady  (Dona 

S )  told  me  that  she  came  from  Rio  Grande 

in  1816  in  one  of  her  father's  vessels.  The  pas- 
sage was  pleasant  till  within  a  day^s  sail  of  the 
Sugar-Loaf  A  small  cloud  then  rose  rapidly 
from  the  horizon ;  darkness  gathered  over  them ; 
the  sea  began  to  swell,  and  other  indications  of 
a  storm  so  alarmed  the  captain  that  he  called 
the  men  aft,  and  asked  them  to  join  him  in  offer- 
ing the  mainsail  to  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  on 
condition  of  his  carrying  them  safe  in.     They 

agreed.    Dona  S remembers  them  standing 

round  the  commander,  and  with  loud  voices  call- 
ing on  the  saint,  reminding  him  of  what  they 
had  promised.  Each  man  confirming  the  gift, 
so  far  as  his  proportion  of  the  cost  went.     On 


arriving  safe,  they  paid  for  a  mass,  und  a  few 
days  afterward  went  to  the  saint's  quarters  ia 
procession,  barefoot,  bearing  the  sail  thro^k 
the  streets,  with  the  captain  at  their  head.  The 
offering  was  deposited  in  front  of  the  church. 
A  fair  value  was  put  upon  it  in  presence  of  the 
priest ;  the  captain  laid  down  the  money,  and 
was  handed  a  receipt  stating  the  amount  which 
the  pious  Commander,  Antonia  Martimes  Bezer- 
ra,  had  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  saint — the 
value  of  his  mainsail — ^in  fulfillment  of  a  tow 
made  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  on  such  a  day, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  saint*s  miracoioos 
interposition  in  behalf  of  himself,  his  ship,  and 
crew. 

I  was  informed  that  auctions  of  ship's  sails, 
vowed  to  saints  in  stormy  weather,  were,  tiH 
recently,  quite  common  in  the  Largo  de  St. 
Francis  de  Paula,  and  are  not  yet  obsolete. 
The  captains  always  bought  them  in,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  priests  had  some  one  to  run  them 
up,  to  prevent  their  being  knocked  down  too  low. 

A  regular  receipt  was  always  given.  Similar 
scenes  occasionally  took  place  at  St.  Antonj's 
Convent ;  in  front  of  the  churches  of  Sts.  Jose 
and  Sebastian,  St.  Luzia,  and  others ;  but  the 
priests  of  St.  Francis  had  the  greatest  run, 
though  this  holy  man  probably  never  knew  the 
difference  between  a  barnacle  and  a  binnacle. 

In  coming  down  from  Pemambuco,  in  1831. 
my  informant  says  they  had  unusually  bad 
weather  near  the  Albrolhos.  Three  water- 
spouts were  in  sight,  and  one  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  the  ascending  fluid  was  quite  audible. 
Instead  of  depending  on  his  own  energies,  and 
stimulating  those  of  the  crew,  the  captain  had 
recourse  to  the  Lady  of  the  Good  Voyage,  proni- 
ising  her  a  large  amount  of  wax  if  she  would 
run  them  in  alongside  her  island  by  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  4th  of  April.  They  did  not  get  in 
till  the  5th,  and  the  Lady  lost  her  reward,  the 
Captain  having  no  idea  of  paying  her,  pro  rata, 
for  what  she  had  done  ;  illustrating  the  ancient 
saying,  "  When  the  danger  is  ovi(,  the  saint  is 
neglected." 

ALLELUIA    SATURDAY. 

*'  Sabbado  de  Allelulia."  Alleluia  Saturday 
— the  end  of  Lent :  the  day  when  the  saints 
throw  off  their  mourning,  and  the  screens  before 
their  images  are  withdrawn — ^when  bells  begin 
to  ring  again,  and  matracas  (their  substitutes 
during  Passion  Week)  are  put  away  for  another 
year,  when  scores  of  Judases  are  torn  to  pieces, 
and  when  the  annual  consecration  of  fire  and 
water  takes  place. 

At  noon  I  went  to  the  Paula  Church  to  wit- 
ness the  performances,  but  found  it  so  dark 
within  and  crowded,  that  I  was  glad  to  get  into 
the  vestry,  where  people  with  bunches  of 
rosemary  were  waiting  to  have  them  aspersed 
with  the  new  holy  water.  I  subsequently  pro- 
cured a  seat  in  the  music-gallery,  where,  besides 
the  old  organ,  there  were  one  bass  and  two 
kettle-drums,  violins,  clarionets,  French-horns, 
trumpets,  dec,  waiting  to  strike  up  the  moment 
the  ceremonies  ended.     The  process  of  conse- 
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oration  was  as  follows :  The  baptismal  font 
being  filled,  the  officiating  Padre  put  his  hand 
into  or  on  it,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  action.  Next  he  waved  three  crosses  over 
the  surface,  in  the  name  of  each  person  in  the 
Trinity,  saying:  "By  this  [sign]  I  bless  thee 
creature  water — By  the  living  God  [a  cross]. 
By  God  [a  cross]  most  true — By  God  [a  cross] 
most  holy — By  God  who  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world  divided  thee  from  earth.*'  Then  he 
breathed  three  times  upon  it,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  the  act  of  blowing,  and  exclaim- 
ed  each  time,  **  The  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
descend  upon  this  water."  He  dropped  oil 
from  a  minute  vial  crosswise  on  it,  and  dipped 
the  vial  itself  in,  saying,  "  The  infdsion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
made  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity." 
He  then  took  a  portion  of  the  water  up  and 
threw  it  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
When  he  got  through,  the  attending  officials 
sprinkled  themselves  and  the  spectators  near 
them. 

Water  being  thifc  made  holy,  it  was  employ- 
ed in  the  consecration  of  fire.  The  cirio,  or 
"  Great  Paschal  Candle,"  a  very  large  and  elab- 
orately ornamented  one,  is  the  principal  object 
in  this  ceremony.  I  wonder  the  Church  on  these 
occasions  does  not  follow  the  universal  practice 
of  antiquity  in  both  hemispheres,  and  introduce 
new  fire — draw  it  direct  from  the  sun  by  lenses ; 
from  wood  by  the  friction  of  two  sticks,  or  pro- 
duce it  afresh  from  flint  and  steel.  Instead  of 
this,  the  custom  is  to  prepare  three  triune  can- 
dles, each  consisting  of  three  tapers  longitu- 
dinally united,  to  represent  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  in  a  trinity  of  persons.  One  is  placed 
near  the  entrance,  another  half-way  to,  and  the 
thkd  at  the  altar.  They  are  lit,  and  all  others 
carefully  extinguished. 

The  priest  takes  the  ei'no,  and  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  baptizes  it  at  the  font.  He  drops 
chrism  and  baptismal  oil  from  vials  on  the  wa- 
ter ;  breathes  three  times  over  it,  not  crosswise 
now,  but  as  if  forming  vnth  his  breath  the  let- 
ter Y.  He  dips  the  lower  end  of  the  cirio  a  lit- 
tle in,  raises  it,  and  plunges  it  farther  down, 
a  third  time,  and  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
font.  Each  movement  is  accompanied  with 
similar  expressions  to  those  osed  in  sanctifying 
the  water.  It  now  is  lit  at  one  of  the  triune 
tapers  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  High  Altar, 
where  the  other  lights  are  kindled  at  its  flame. 
After  baptism  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  was 
said,  and  then  mass,  as  on  Palm  Sunday.  When 
the  officiating  Padre  came  to  the  words,  "  Alle- 
lulia,  allelulia,  allelulia,"  the  bells  struck  up  a 
merry  peal,  music  in  the  gallery  burst  forth, 
screens  before  the  images  dropped,  also  others 
concealing  lights  that  had  meanwhile  been  kin- 
dled at  the  cirio,  and  the  building,  hitherto  al- 
most dark,  is  instantaneously  iUumined,  and 
resounds  with  chants  of,  "  God  is  risen  from 
the  dead  ;"  "  Allelulia  is  come ;"  "  Lent  is  fin- 
ished." Every  face  is  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
the  day  is  spent  in  pleasure.  Now  the  agoa- 
VoL.  VII.— No.  42.— 3A 


betUa  basins  are  replenished,  and  fiimilies  send 
bottles  and  tumblers  to  be  filled  to  sprinkle 
their  children  and  friends.  Some  preserve  the 
fresh  liquid  as  a  preservative  against  many 
complaints.  Boys  with  sprigs  of  rosemary  were 
already  in  the  church  passages  and  outside, 
sportively  aspersing  people  with  it. 

The  Padres  of  the  various  city  churches  wait 
for  a  signal  from  the  Imperial  Chapel  where  the 
Bishop  officiates.  As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the 
"  Allelulia,"  rockets  are  sent  up.     Priests  con- 
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INTSUOO  BALLS  AND  BOTTLKft. 


hat,  and  actually  rode  oflff  bareheaded  !  He  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  with  a  slave  bearing  a 
large  basket  of  the  cereal  missiles,  and  quietly 
entering  the  rear,  repaid  his  foes  with  interest. 

The  Vicar  came,  and  was  saluted  with  co- 
logne ;  they  spared  his  mtain  the  infliction  of  the 
starch.  He  mentioned  instances  where  he  had 
been  half-drowned  afler  receiving  the  most  sol- 
emn pledges  that  he  would  not  be  molested. 
That  I  can  fully  believe  ;  and,  turning  to  some 
ladies,  asked  how  they  could,  and  on  a  Sunday, 
too,  tell  such .  **  0  !"  they  replied,  "  In- 
trude lies  are  no  sin."  There  is  no  believing 
any  one  while  it  lasts.  The  Padre*wisely  took 
his  departure  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  stay  for  din- 
ner lest  his  rooms  should  be  robbed  by  friends 
sending  in  his  name  for  every  valuable  in  them. 

Dona  F ,  -by  a  ruse  of  this  kind,  obtained  a 

dozen  bottles  of  porter  from  J 's  carpenter, 

who  had  charge  of  them.  He  himself  tricked 
the  Vicar  last  year,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  slave, 
deprived  a  friend  of  a  turkey  and  fowls,  upon 
which  the  owner  and  his  family  dined  as  guests, 
without  dreaming  of  having  contributed  to  the 
feast.  It  used  to  be  a  custom  to  set  before 
guests  joints  of  wood,  pies  of  sand,  custards 
and  puddings  of  kindred  inedibles,  dishes  out  of 
which  leaped  frogs,  6ic.  But  the  Intrudo,  like 
other  pomps  and  processions,  is  not  kept  up  as 
formerly.  - 

Scnhor  R rose  to  depart,  but  was  in- 
duced to  drop  again  into  his  seat,  on  which  a 
neighbor  had  slipped  a  quantity  of  flour  and 
water  balls.  Ho  sprang  up  as  these  nest-eggs 
crushed  beneath  him,  w^hile  the  mischief-loving 
projectors  were  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 
Nor  was  the  tumult  one  whit  lessened  by  his 
manner  of  relieving  the  part  affected.  Finding 
it  impossible  now  to  remain,  he  good-humorcd- 
It  waved  an  adieu  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  placed  his  hat  upon  his  head — and  snatch- 
ed it  off  again.    It  had  been  lined  with  the  air- 


rent  ingredients  of  the  day.  Two  extremititt 
of  his  person  were  now  in  the  condition  of 
Don  Quixote's  head  when  he  suddenly  called 
for  his  helmet  at  an  inconvenient  moment  for 
Sancho  to  deliver  it. 

Retiring  t<rmy  room  for  a  change  of  dre«,I 
found  a  strange  lady  writing  at  the  table.  1 
paused  and  addressed  her.  No  answer  or  mo- 
tion. I  advanced.  The  intruder  was  a  boliter, 
furnished  with  sleeves,  skirts,  bonnet,  •h*^'' 
<Stc.,  very  artistically  got  up.  Opening  the  (inf- 
ers, I  found  the  sleeves  and  neck  of  every  fi^* 
sewed  up,  and  other  garments  hermetically  •««• 
ed,  so  as  to  require  both  time  and  patience  to 
get  into  them. 

Both  sexes  are  expert  in  calming  one  w^ 
an  attack,  and  throwing  him  off  his  gu»w 
Ladies  will  show  their  open  palms,  nib  than 
down  their  sides,  to  prove  that  they  haTe  no 
concealed  missiles — sit  down  by  you,  eipf*^ 
fatigue,  and  say  that  a  little  frolic  i«  ^^ 
enough,  but  this  excess  is  foolish,  and  «^ 
vulgar — look  innocent  as  Madonnas,  and  coo- 
elude  with,  "  No  more  Intrudo."  Your  w*- 
picions  are  lulled  ;  but,  ten  to  one,  that  saioc 
moment  a  couple  of  waxen  wash-balls  are  ap- 
plied to  your  face  in  the  manner  of  soap  *°: 
water,  and  a  paper  of  cassava  starch  etaj^ 
upon  you.  Your  fair  enemy  springs  from  J^^ 
-    -  V   ««.i  -««-  . :-«  ««w  tflkrt  an- 


hsil 


with  a  shriek,  and  your  surprise  now  take* 
other  turn.  .  She  draws  from  her  person 
afler  ball,  and  paper  afler    paper,  till  you  ^ 
ready  to  conclude  she  is  made  of  them,  o^ " 
some  machine  about  her  for  producing  tbcnt 

Employing  parties  on  fooPs  errands  if  P^' 
ticed.    An  unsuspicious  person  is  sent  on  vW 
he  imagines  a  confidential  matter  of  gi**^  ^^ 
ment  to  his  friend — to  borrow  money,  ^^ 
emergency,  perhaps.      The   substance  of 
letter  he  carries  is,  "  Send  the  fool  to  Senlio| 

B ,  and  ask  him  to  forward  by  the  beart' 

like  request  to  others  !** 
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An  example  has  been  given  of  a  family  being 
feaatod  on  their  own  YictuaU.  A  Reverend 
sweet-tooth  revenged  himself  to-day  for  a  simi- 
lar trick  played  on  him,  by  indulging  largely  at 
a  neighbor's  table.  His  hilarity  became  more 
enhanced  when  a  splendid  cake  was  brought  in 
and  placed  before  him.  With  sparkling  eyes 
he  cut  deep  into  it;  and  when  three-fourths 
had  disappeared,  some  hint  was  dropped  which 
caused  him  to  rise,  stand  aghast,  and  pray  for 
patience !  The  cake — a  highly-valued  present 
from  a  female  friend — ^had  been  filched  from  his 
own  larder !  To-day  another  attempt  was  made, 
but  in  vain,  to  deceive  the  Ethiopian  guardian 
of  his  treasures,  by  sending,  as  from  his  Rever- 
ence, for  a  few  bottles  of  choice  nectar. 

I  walked  out  toward  the  Passero,  and  saw 
only  few  individuals  molested.  One  gentleman 
in  a  new  suit  received  two  or  three  balls,  and 
was  quite  indignant :  he  addressed  some  re- 
marks to  me,  and  pointed  to  the  window  whence 
The  shots  came.  It  is  useless  to  get  vexed ;  those 
who  do  so  are  sure  to  have  their  anger  cooled 
by  a  fresh  shower. 

Youths,  here  and  there,  were  playing  with 
syringes.  For  some  time  past  I  had  noticed 
huge  tin  implements  hanging  by  the  door-posts 
of  **  Funileiros,"  and  occasionally  met  an  in- 
dividual carrying  one  home.  Wondering  for 
what  they  were  made,  I  stopped  one  day  to  ex- 
amine them.  All  I  could  make  out  from  the 
laughing  tinman  was,  "  Two  roilreis** — the  price 
of  one.  They  were  quart  and  half-gallon  In- 
trudo-squirts.  The  young  black  rascals  who 
charge  them  in  gutters  seldom  molest  any  ex- 
cept their  own  color;  but  white  boys  use  no 

ceremony  in  washing  the  Ethiops.     B told 

me  of  acquaintances  who  have  concealed  gar- 


den-engines, to  salute  their  friends  with.  He 
has  one  himself,  but  it  is  out  of  order. 

The  illustration  by  a  Rio  artist,  copied  on 
page  739,  is  a  &ir  representation  of  playing 
the  Intrudo  in  the  street.  I  saw  one  negro 
laden  with  water  from  the  Carioco  Font  attack- 
ed in  precisely  the  same  way.  He  stumbled, 
and  fell  headlong,  fortunately  without  being 
injured. 

On  retiring  for  the  night,  I  could  not  find  the 
way  into  bed.  The  sheets  and  coverlid  had 
been  formed  into  a  sack  whose  contracted 
mouth  was  under  the  bolster.  Relighting  the 
candle,  I  unraveled  the  sewing,  and  finally  laid 
down  to  rest,  heartily  tired  of  the  Intrudo,  and 
little  thinking  what  cause  I  had  to  be  thankful 
that  half  a  bushel  of  balls  had  not  been  deposit- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  sack. 

More  or  less  of  classical  jewelry  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  Latin  nations :  much  of  it  is 
current  in  Brazil.  Ancient  charms  and  amu- 
lets, including  the  JigtL,  are  as  common  as  ever 
they  were  in  Thebes,  Athens,  Ephesus,  or 
Rome.  Although  I  had  repeatedly  passed 
through  Silversmith-street,  and  observed  the 
small  perpendicular  case  hung  out  against  the 
window  or  door-post  of  each  shop,  it  was  not 
till  my  attention  was  turned  to  amulets,  thai  I 
stopped  to  examine  the  contents.  They  are 
very  much  the  same  from  one  end  of  the  long 
street  to  the  other.  Besides  crosses,  crucifixes, 
crowns,  palms,  glories,  and  other  little  sacer- 
dotal bijouterie,  every  case  contains  staple  am- 
ulets in  gold,  silver,  stone,  ivory,  &c.  In  some, 
these  constitute  the  principal — in  all,  a  promi- 
nent item.     Specimens  are  subjoined. 

The  amulets  marked  a,  6,  0,  are  known  as 
**  Signs  of  Solomon,'*  and  are  very  popular ; 
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/  is  another,  much  worn  bj  children ;  <2,  <{,  are 
fifras — one  in  gold,  the  other  cornelian.  I  have 
seen  them  of  horn,  bone,  wood,  and  lead.  They 
are  decidedly  the  chief  of  amulets,  beinf  worn 
by  all  classes  and  all  ages,  from  teething  infants 
to  second  childhood.  They,  as  well  as  others, 
are  blessed  by  priests  before  being  worn ;  e  I 
suppose  to  be  the  tooth  of  some  animal ;  one 
precisely  like  it  was  taken  by  the  police,  with 
other  paraphernalia,  from  an  African  conjurer ; 
g  is  of  coral ;  the  artist  explained  its  virtues, 
but  I  did  not  understand  him ;  t  represents  a 
pair  of  eyes  ;  groups  of  these  eyes  stare  at  you 
from  every  case,  varying  in  size  from  those 
in  the  illustration  to  two  or  three  times  as 
large  ;  they  are  composed  of  thin  strips  of  gold 
and  silver,  struck  in  dies ;  and  resemble  those 
given  out  at  the  Festival  of  the  Protectress  of 
Eyes — St.  Luzia.  They  keep  off  the  evil  eye ; 
ifc  is  a  "  Dove  Amulet ;"  /,  /,  are  keys  of  ancient 
form,  and  are  quite  common ;  m  is  a  bulla  with- 
in a  ring;  n  is  another  form,  much  worn  by 
children  ;  Minas  and  Mozambique  women  sport 
large  ones,  and  so  do  most  ikshionable  white 
ladies :  o  is  a  cock*s  spur — also  made  of  brass, 
tin,  silver,  dec.  In  the  same  case  was  another 
amulet,  resembling  it  in  form,  but  much  larger ; 
p  and  q  are  rings,  with  locks,  keys,  hearts,  cres- 
cents, hoiir-glasses,  dec,  suspended  upon  them, 
each  having  a  significance  of  its  own. 

Anxious  parents  protect  their  children  by  a 
number  of  these  preservatives.  The  device  is 
neither  due  to  modem  nor  medieval  ingenuity. 
We  find  it  exemplified  in  Pharaonic  necklaces, 
and  other  relics  of  past  epochs.  Images  of 
gods,  shell-beads,  birds,  beasts,  and  scores  of 
symbols  were  strung  round  the  neck  and  at- 
tached to  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  same 
thing  was  formerly  in  vogue  in  Europe.  Fin- 
ger-rings, decorated  in  this  manner,  are  in  high 
esteem  in  Brazil.  They  are  met  with  in  most 
of  the  jewelers*  shops.  Fig.  h  is  one ;  a  minia- 
ture figa,  bulla,  padlock,  key,  crescent,  cock- 
spur,  &c.,  were  attached  to  the  one  frt>m  which 
the  illustration  was  taken. 

Here  are  necklaces  and  bracelets  which  look 
like  charms  against  hunger  rather  than  against 
witchcraft.  One  of  the  former  before  me — a 
gold  one — is  made  up  of  knives,  forks,  a  padlock 
and  key,  a  stew-pan,  water-jar,  plates,  dishes, 
ewer  and  basin,  and  twenty  other  culinary  and 
domestic  things.     The  best  work  of  this  kind 

comes  from  Bahia.    Dona  E has  a  bracelet 

made  there,  three  inches  wide,  and  divided  into 
four  compartments,  in  which  kitchen  utensils 
to  the  number  at  least  of  fifty  are  arranged. 
All  are  of  gold,  attached  to  the  band  by  loose 
rings.  These  bracelets  are  in  great  repute  in 
the  country,  and  are  not  entirely  out  of  date 
in  the  cities.  There  are  morals  in  ear-rings : 
an  hour-glass,  worn  at  each  lobe,  was  an  old 
European  fashion.  It  is  not  out  of  date  in 
Brazil.  But  though  kept  up  in  the  interior, 
many  city  belles  have  a  distaste  for  such  moni- 
tors of  their  fleeting  charms  and  the  flight  of 
time.     When  watches  came  into  vogue,  efforts 


we  know  were  made  to  secure  for  than  the 
same  favorable  regard  which  the  sex  had  ac- 
corded to  those  primitive  chronometers ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  ladies  then  apoitcd 
real  ticking  horologes  at  their  ean.  F<»r  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  dreamed  of 
trinkets  teaching  ethics,  and  are  incredokms 
of  the  union  of  piety  and  fashion  in  cfur  great- 
grand-dams,  likewise,  also,  to  <fo  justice  to  the 
moral  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  old  jewel- 
ers, I  add  the  following  from  an  old  writer : 

"  The  wit  of  man  ^h  been  luxuriant  and 
wanton  in  the  inventions  of  late  years.  Same 
have  made  watches  so  small  and  slight  that 
ladies  hang  them  at  their  ears  like  pendants 
and  jewels.  The  smallness  and  variety  of  the 
tools  that  are  used  about  these  small  engioes 
seem  to  me  no  less  admirable  than  the  engmM 
themselves :  and  there  is  more  art  and  dextcfity 
in  placing  so  many  wheels  and  axlee  in  so  small 
a  compass,  than  in  making  clocks  and  greater 
machines ;  for  some  French  watches  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  compass  of  a  fiirthing.*' 

Locks  and  keys  were  once  common  anricnlar 
pendants,  and  are  still  sometimes  seen.      Dooa 

L ,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  wears  the 

lock  at  the  right  ear,  and  the  key  at  the  left. 
Others  have  both  at  each  ear.  The  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  device  is  apparent.  Thus 
Othello  to  EmiUa: 

**Tliere*s  money  for  yosr  pslss ; 
I  pray  you  turn  ths  key,  and  koep  ovr  cottsseL** 

Warburton,  not  aware  that  ear-jewels  in  these 
forms  were  once  common,  makes  a  mistake  wor- 
thy of  Dogberry  himself,  in  attempting  to  ehici- 
date  the  following  observation  of  that  learned 
dignitary :  "  And  also,  the  Watch  heard  them 
talk  of  one  Deformed ;  they  say,  he  toeers  a  kew 
in  his  ear^  and  a  lock  hanfting  by  it.**  On  thn 
the  bishop  remarks :  **  They  heard  the  cons|nr- 
ators  satirize  the  Fashion  :  whom  they  took  to 
be  a  man  sumamed  Deformed.  This  the  coiksta- 
ble  applies  with  exquisite  humor  to  the  couit- 
iers,  in  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  ^antas- 
tical  fashions  of  that  time — ^the  men  wearing 
rings  in  their  ears  and  indulging  a  &vorite 
lock  of  hair,  which  was  brought  before  and 
tied  with  ribbons,  and  called  a  lowe-lock.**  Ma- 
lone  has  a  note  to  the  same  effect.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  commentator  has  properly  ex- 
plained the  passage. 

TRC    MUSEUM. 

I  devoted  a  day  to  the  Museum,  which  laeea 
the  Senate  House  in  the  Campo.  The  Curator, 
a  Carmelite  Friar  and  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
received  us  cheerfully,  although  the  estahlish- 
ment  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  was  closed  to 
the  public. 

In  the  yard  was  a  caged  king-vulture,  the 
handsomest  of  accipitrinee :  his  body  was  cream- 
color  and  slate,  vrith  roseate  tints ;  his  head  and 
neck  protruded  from  an  ample  frill,  were  varie- 
gated  with  crimson,  green,  yellow,  and  some 
darker  patches.  In  a  long  box  near  him  lay 
snugly  coiled  a  twelve-foot  boa,  from  Minas 
Province.    Close  by  was  a  curiosity  of  another 
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kind — a  mounted  cannon,  four  and  a  half  feet 
long,  three  inches  bore— composed  of  two  longi- 
tudinal slabs  of  hard  and  heavy  tooodf  strongly 


WOODIir  CANNON. 

bound  by  numerous  wrought-iron  wings.  It 
had  evidently  been  used.  It  was  taken  from 
the  rebels  in  Para,  during  an  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion there,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Zoology  and  ornithology  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  Museum.  The  native  feline  tribes,  from 
the  jaguar  to  the  smallest  of  tiger-cats,  are  fully 
represented;  so  are  the  quadrumana.  One  sloth 
is  nearly  four  feet  in  length ;  the  rest  are  less 
than  three.  In  tHe  brilliant  assemblage  of  birds 
are  representations  from  every  province ;  includ- 
ing, of  necessity,  a  numerous  deputation  from 
those  fairies  of  the  forest — ^humming-birds. 

For  students  of  numismatics,  here  are  ancient 
and  modem  coins  and  medals.  The  collection 
of  minerals  is  extensive,  and  a  laboratory  for  the 
analysis  of  ores  is  provided.  Some  interesting 
Egyptian  antiquities  have  also  been  procured. 

Native  antiquitfes  are  few  and  not  of  much 
interest ;  but  this  feature  of  the  institution  will 
improve.  There  are  a  few  embalmed  heads 
from  the  Amazon.  The  Tapajos  thus  preserved 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  and  on  special  occa- 
sions carried  them,  suspended  on  the  breast,  as 
amulets. 

They  look  horrible  enough :  worse  than  New 
Zealand  specimens  placed  near  them.  The  sock- 
ets of  the  eyes  are  filled  with  a  dark,  resinous 
matter,  in  which  are  embedded  small  pieces  of 
bone  or  shell.  Into  the  open  mouths  are  in- 
serted the  ends  of  strong  corded  loops,  and  the 
whole  filled  flush  with  cement.      A  ridge  of 


EMBALMED  HEAD. 


black  hair  remains  on  the  crowns ;  and  at  the 
occiputs  considerable  quantities  adhere.  Large 
and  very  handsome  rosettes  conceal  the  ears, 


precisely  like  similar  ornaments  of  ribbon  worn 
by  modem  ladies. 

In  one  case  were  specimens  of  musical  in- 
struments. Double  flutes  were  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  classical  an- 
cients ;  and  here  they  are  as  con- 
structed by  American  aborigines. 
The  bones  of  which  they  are  made 
are  yellow,  jagged,  and  far  from  in- 
viting to  delicate  lips.  Their  tones, 
however,  are  singularly  soft  and 
mellow. 

A  represents  the  largest.     Each 
bone   is  twelve    inches    long,   and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  bore.   They 
are  united  by  twine,  neatly  wound  and  worked. 
On   the  back  of  the  lower  parts  are  finger- 
holes — shown  at  B ;   these  were  stopped  up ; 


ANCISNT  BONE   FLUTES  AMD  CAZIQUE's  TBUMPBT. 

perhaps  they  were  experimental  additions  of 
some  Brazilian  Pronomus.  •  The  construction 
of  the  sounding,  or  whistle  part,  is  seen  at 
C ;  a  cone  of  resinous  cement  being  secured  im- 
mediately under  the  orifice,  at  D.  The  ridge  of 
cement  rises  to  the  centre  of  the  tube.  The  in- 
strument is  played  by  blowing  through  the  upper 
end,  as  in  a  clarionet.  E  is  a  smaller  flute,  to 
be  blown  at  either  end.  F  has  a  swelled  wooden 
mouth-piece,  and  no  side  opening.  Dual  bone 
flutes,  with  finger-holes,  are  yet  in  use  in  the 
northern  provinces  ;  besides  bamboo-flutes  and 
instruments,  with  which  the  voices  of  wild 
beasts  ^re  imitable  with  singular  accuracy. 
Single  and  double  flutes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  of  bone.  The  "  Ossea  Tibia'*  was  made 
of  the  leg-bone  of  a  crane. 

A  Cazique's  trumpet  is  figured  at  G.  The 
substance,  hard  as  iron  and  black  as  jet,  appeared 
to  have  been  handsomely  carved.  The  diverg- 
ing orifice  is  furnished  with  a  double  row  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  feathers,  which  add  to  its 
length,  and  by  their  vibration  probably  afiected 
the  notes.  Through  age,  they  are  mostly  strip- 
ped. While  attempting  to  revive  its  long  silent 
tones,  the  deputy  curator  asked  if  we  knew 
what  it  was  made  of  1  It  was  made  of  the  end 
of  an  alligator's  tail.  Rams*  homs  were  the 
primeval  clarions  of  the  East,  but  no  quadruped 
of  South  America  supplied  any  thing  of  the 
kind ;  hence  these  amphibious  substitutes. 
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The  next  thing  was  an  article  of  female  in- 
genuity— a  comb — in  which  the  teeth,  Bet  edge- 
ways, are  thin  slipi  of  hardwood,  uniform  in 
Hize  and  shape,  and,  by  means  of  four  transverse 
pieces,  firmly  strung  together  by  thread.     The 


needle-work  forms  a  broad  band,  with  raised 
borders,  reflecting  waved  figures  ;  the  whole  is 
smooth  and  regular,  as  if  woven,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  strong  as  modern  ones.  The  thread  is 
round,  well  twisted,  and  uniform  as  silk  cord. 
Its  material  is  from  the  macayay  a  species  of 
cocoa,  whose  fruit  produces  a  shining  white 
fibre,  stifier  than  silk  and  stronger  than  cotton. 
Specimens  of  the  undressed  fibre,  of  thread  made 
of  it,  and  of  stockings,  are  in  the  Museum. 

Combs  of  rosewood,  sometimes  attached  to 
coronals  of  feathers  and  other  head  ornaments, 
<ire  still  common  among  the  Indians,  and  dis- 
play both  taste  and  skill  in  the  hands  that  put 
them  together. 

The  only  sample  of  ancient  native  earthen- 
ware in  the  Museum  was  disinterred  between  20 
and  30  years  ago,  on  the  Praya  Flamingo,  while 
digging  foundations  for  a  house.  The  internal 
diameter  at  the  rim  is  eighteen  inches,  the  depth 


BRAZILIAN  BASIN. 

nix.  The  thickness  of  the  bottom  and  sides 
within  exceeds  an  inch.  It  was  probably  used 
as  a  caldron,  the  under  side  being  blackened  as 
with  fire.  No  signs  are  observable  of  the  wheel  in 
its  formation,  though  the  circle  is  tolerably  cor- 
rect. The  material  is  a  grayish  yellow  clay,  and 
imperfectly  burnt.  The  inside  has  been  pro- 
fusely decorated.  A  band  of  dark  red  goes  round 
just  below  the  rim,  and  the  rest  is  covered  with 
complicated  lines,  that  are  more  like  a  mass  of 
Herpents  entangled  together  than  any  thing  else. 
Small  dots  are  mingled  with  them.  A  light  and 
poor  kind  of  glazing  has  been  put  on,  of  which 
remains  are  left.  The  surface,  inside  and  out, 
is  covered  with  an  infinity  of  minute  cracks,  like 
old  teacups  thus  disfigured.     The  outside  has 


been  colored  red ;  the  inside  a  palish  yellow,  the 
ornamental  lines  brown. 

In  another  case  were  mills  for  triturating  leaves 
of  a  popular  plant,  of  which  large  quantities 
were  manufactured  by  the  ancient  natives ;  &Uo 
a  couple  of  philosophical  apparatus  by  which  the 
prepared  material  was  conveyed  into  dark,  tor- 
tuous, and  precipitous  caverns. 

Previous  to  unlocking  the  case,  oar  courteous 
attendant  opened  and  gracefully  offered  his  snufF- 
box — a  common  Brazilian  practice.  It  reminds 
one  of  relators  of  long  or  dry  stories  beginning 
with  lighting  a  pipe  or  treating  themselves  with  a 
pinch.  Suppose  we  imitate  them  on  this  occasion. 

Modem  lovers  of  the  pipe  seldom  think  of  the 
worthies  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  its  free 
enjoyment ;  and  of  those  who  delight  in  nasal 
aliment,  how  few  ever  call  to  mind  the  Diocle- 
tian persecutions  their  predecessors  passed 
through  for  adhering  to  their  faith  in,  and  trans- 
mitting to  their  descendants,  the  virtues  of  to- 
bacco. Europe  frowned,  and  Asia  threatened. 
Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  monarchs 
combined  to  crush  them.  James  I.,  foaming 
with  rage,  sent  forth  hif  "  Counterblast ;"  the 
half  savage  ruler  of  the  Muscovites  followed  suit ; 
the  King  of  Persia,  Amurath  IV.  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Emperor  Jehan-Geer,  and  others,  joined 
the  crusade.  They  denounced  death  to  all  found 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  plant  through  a.  tube,  or 
caught  with  a  pellet  of  it  under  their  tongues. 
Those  who  used  it  as  a  sternutative  only  were  to 
be  deprived  of  nostrils  and  nose.  To  perfect  the 
miseries  of  the  delinquents.  Urban  VIII.  went 
in  state  to  the  Vatican,  where,  tremulous  with 
holy  anger,  he  shook  his  garments,  to  intimate 
that  the  blood  of  the  offenders  would  be  on  their 
own  heads,  and  then  thundered  excommunica- 
tion pn  every  soul  who  took  the  accursed  thing, 
in  any  shape,  into  a  church. 

Loss  of  life  for  lighting  a  pipe !  Mutilation 
for  taking  a  pinch !  Tortures  here,  and  endless 
torments  hereafter,  for  a  whiff*  or  quid  of  tobac- 
co !  One  wonders  how  the  sufferers  managed 
to  pass  through  the  fires  unscathed,  or  even  to 
escape  annihilation ;  yet  most  of  them  did  escape, 
and  they  did  more — ^they  converted  the  Nebo- 
chadnezzars  who  sought  to  consume  them. 

What  a  spectacle !  The  world  in  arms  against 
a  herb,  and  anon  prostrate  before  it !  Proud 
rulers  worshiping  the  idol  whose  admirers  they 
had  BO  fearfully  menaced,  and  lawgivers  avowed 
violators  of  their  own  laws.  The  modes  adopt- 
ed to  exterminate  the  plant  increased  the  demand 
for  it,  till  it  was  sought  for  with  an  avidity  that 
no  penal  enactments  could  suppress.  Royal  and 
sacerdotal  clamor  had  extended  its  consumption 
ten  thousand  fold.  The  tide  turned,  and  all  be- 
gan to  praise  the  magic  leaf.  Ladies  joined 
their  lords  in  smoking  after  meals  ;  boys  carried 
pipes  in  their  satchels  to  school,  and  at  a  certain 
hour  pedagogues  and  pupils  whiffed  together. 
Not  a  bad  subject  for  a  painter.  Mothers  in 
the  sixteenth  century  filled  their  sons*  pip^* 
early  in  the  morning,  to  serve  them  instead  of 
breakfast.     People  went  to  bed  with  eigars  or 
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Asia,  and  lastly,  the  Jews,  Romans,  Christians, 
and  Mahommedans,  make  no  mention  of  sugar 
cane  before  the  period  when  merchants  first  be- 
gan to  trade  with  the  Indies." 

P^om  these  merchants  came  the  Tague  report 
that  sugar  was  the  sap  of  a  reed.  Destitute  of 
all  certain  information,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  countries,  who  knew  the  value  of  the 
product,  searched,  it  is  said,  among  the  jungles 
for  the  plant,  and  tested  the  qualities  of  the 
juices  of  many  reeds  they  met  with,  and  fiiiling 
in  accomplishing  their  object,  fanciful  theories 
were  invented  as  to  the  true  origin  of  sugar. 
**  Some  thought  that  it  was  a  kind  of  honey, 
which  formed  itself  without  the  assistance  of 
bees ;  others  considered  it  a  shower  from  heaven, 
which  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  the  heaven-blessed 
reed  ;  while  others,  again,  imagined  that  it  was 
the  concentration  of  the  sap  of  some  peculiar 
plant,  formed  in  the  manner  of  gum.*' 

INTRODUCTION    OT    SUOAB    IlfTO    BUROPB. 

The  Saracens  having  overrun  a  portion  of 
Southern  Europe  in  the  ninth  century,  it  is  no 
doubt  correctly  supposed  that  they  introduced 
the  culture  of  cane  into  Sicily  and  the  islands 
in  its  vicinity ;  anid  also,  that  a  knowledge  of 
sugar  was  circulated,  and  its  uses  made  Imown 
to  the  European  world  by  the  Crusaders,  many 
of  whom  must  have  become  familiar  with  it,  in 
their  joumeyings  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Moors  introduced  sugar  into  Spain  soon 
after  they  got  foothold  in  that  country,  and 
hence  it  was  familiar  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
naturally  became  one  of  the  first  products  trans- 
planted to  the  newly  discovered  Indies. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  sugar  cane  became 
thoroughly  known  to  the  European  world.  A 
noble  Venetian  merchant,  it  is  said,  about  the 
year  1250,  visited  Bengal,  and  made  himself 
&miliar  with  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  Venice,  at  a  very 
early  period,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  art 
of  refining  sugar,  and  making  it  into  the  form 
of  loaves.  With  the  increasing  demand  among 
civilized  nations,  the  cultivation  of  this  luxury 
rapidly  spread,  and  it  was  soon  introduced  into 
all  those  countries  which  possessed  a  genial 
climate  for  its  production.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  world  by  Columbus,  however,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  commerce,  and  produced  a  revolution, 
not  only  in  the  prodnctioiv  but  also  in  the  crys- 
talization  of  its  juices,  for  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  this  extraordinafy  event,  St.  Do- 
mingo became  famed  for  its  abundance  of  sugar, 
and  the  extraordinary  improvements  its  inhab- 
itants had  introduced  in  its  manufacture.  A 
century  scarcely  elapsed,  before  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  had  their  plantations 
among  the  fruitful  islands  of  a  virgin  continent, 
and  that  general  cultivation  was  eommeiiced, 
which  has  resulted  in  producing  sufficient  sugar 
for  the  immense  demands  of  modem  times. 

INTROnUCTlON    OT    SUGAR    INTO    LOUISIANA. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
"  temperate  zones,*'  the  culture  of  cane,  and 


the  whole  history  connected  with  its  production 
and  manufacture,  may  be  said  to  be  a  mystery 
—or  rather  a  dim  shadowing  forth  of  some- 
thing accumulated  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  a 
tropica!  climate,  amid  waving  palms,  half  nude 
negroes,  tangled  foliage,  and  rapidly  perfected 
vegetation.  Yet  a  sister  State  of  **the  Con- 
federacy," that  reposes  upon  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  can  claim  with  some  show  of 
reason  a  temperate  climate,  embraces  within  its 
limits  the  rich  lands  that  produce  a  sugar  crop, 
the  value  of  which  is  counted  by  millions :  a 
product  that  finds  its  way  alike  into  the  cabin 
of  the  poor,  and  the  mansion  of  the  rich,  and  is 
hailed  by  all  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
bestowed  upon  man  by  a  munificent  Providence. 

To  give  to  the  casual  reader  an  idea  of  the 
caltivation  of  cane  and  its  manufacture  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  together  with  the  scenery, 
and  the  incidental  life  of  Louisiana,  peculiar  to 
the  sugar  region,  is  the  object  of  our  article. 
We  shall  go  into  the  fields  in  the  spring  and 
attend  to  the  planting  of  the  "  seed,**  and  follow 
up,  as  intelligently  and  as  perfectly  as  we  are 
able,  the  beautiful  developments  of  liature  and 
the  intelligent  labor  of  man,  until  both  are,  lor 
the  time  being,  crowned  with  the  production 
of  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  as  well  as  neces- 
saries of  life. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  at  the  commencement, 
that  the  climate  of  Louisiana  isfar  inferior  for  the 
production  of  sugar  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands ;  but  there  can  not  be  a  doubt 
that  the  cane,  in  the  course  of  time,  becomes 
acclimated,  and  insensible  to  that  cold  which  a 
few  years  before  would  have  destroyed  its  value. 

Louisiana  had  been  settled  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  culture  of  cane  was  com- 
menced, and  yet,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it 
was  among  the  very  first  things  introduced  by 
Europeans  into  the  neighboring  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  About  one  huncbed  years  ago,  a 
number  of  Jesuit  priests,  from  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  came  to  Louisiana,  bringing  with 
them  not  only  **  seed  cane,**  but  also  a  number 
of  negroes  who  understood  the  manner  of 
planting  and  manufacturing  it  into  sugar.  By 
these  priests,  upon  the  lands  now  become  the 
most  densely  populated  part  of  New  Orleans, 
was,  in  a  most  primitive  manner,  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  cane. 

For  very  many  years  no  one  indulged  the 
idea  of  making  sugar ;  the  planter  was  satisfied 
with  the  production  of  strop,  which,  in  those 
days,  was  readily  disposed  of  at  extravagant 
prices.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
(says  the  highest  authority),  agentleman  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  determined  to 
attempt  thb  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  crop 
was  properly  increased,  the  machinery  procured, 
and  a  sugar  maker  sent  for  from  the'  West  In- 
dies. The  result  of  the  experiment  was  anx- 
iously looked  for  by  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and 
its  neighborhood  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
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but  remained  outside  of  the  building,  probably 
through  fear  that  the  experiment  would  not 
succeed.  The  itrike  was  made,  amidst  profound 
silence — ^when  the  second  was  thrown  into  the 
coolers,  the  sugar  maker  announced  to  the  anx- 
ious crowd,  in  technical  language,  **  It  grains." 
Shouts  of  joy  rent  the  air,  and  the  news  spread 
with  rapidity,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  grown 
in  lower  Louisiana,  had  been  manufacture  into 
crystalized  sugar,  and  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  cane. 

It  was  very  many  years,  however,  before  the 
production  was  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  any 
commercial  importance.  Even  in  the  memory 
of  those  now  living,  it  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  State.  It  was  thought  folly 
to  cultivate  cane  upon  the  **  uplands,"  and  it 
was  supposed  that  a  day's  journey  beyond  New 
Orleans  was  beyond  the  magic  circle  that  in- 
sured a  congenial  climate  to  the  delicate  plant. 
A  few  years,  however,  have  changed  the  face 
of  things.  For  over  two  hundred  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  banks 
of  many  of  its  tributaries,  together  with  the 
rich  country — almost  unknown  except  to  its 
inhabitants — of  Opelousas  and  Attakappas,  lying 
westwardly  on  the  Gulf  coast,  the  sugar  cane 
flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A  large 
number  of  the  great  cotton  farms  on  lower  Red 
River,  have  been  successfully  changed  into  the 
cultivation  of  cane,  and  the  *'  high  lands,"  which 
mean  those  above  the  annual  rise  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, have  gratefully  rewarded  the  labor  of  the 
sugar  planter.  Thus,  gradually,  has  Louisiana 
changed  her  staple  product,  and  it  seems  not 
impossible,  in  the  quickly  coming  future,  that 
she  may  raise  within  her  own  boundaries  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  home  consumption  of  the 
entire  Union. 

THE    SUGAR   CANS. 

Sugar  cane  is  classed  by  botanists  among  the 
grasses.  Its  technical  description,  except  to 
the  initiated,  gives  but  an  indefinite  idea  to  the 
general  reader.  Superficially,  it  resembles,  in 
the  field,  the  growing  com ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  to  be  very  dififerent.  The 
stem,  in  every  species  of  cane,  is  round  and 
hard,  and  divided,  at  short,  irregular  intervals, 
with  joints.  A  volume  might  be  written  upon 
the  beautiful  economy  of  nature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  valuable  plant ;  for  from  the  time 
it  shoots  up  its  three  grassy  blades  from  the 
ground,  until  it  wi&ves  over  the  fields  like  a 
mighty  wand  of  peace  and  plenty,  there  are 
chemical  processes  going  on  in  its  cells,  and 
strange  phenomena  taking  place  within  its  body, 
that  show  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Providence  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  man. 

As  the  cane  rises  firom  the  soil,  the  bud  or 
germ  breaks  loose  from  its  tightly  enveloping 
leaves,  and  joint  after  joint  comes  to  perfection, 
until  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  accomplished. 
The  first  joint  requires  from  four  to  five  months 
to  ripen  it,  and  when  this  ripening  is  perfected 
the  leaves  that  inclose  it  wither  away  *,  the  next 


joint  above  then  gradually  matures,  and  again 
the  binding  leaves  of  that  particular  joint  loosen 
their  hold,  and  stretch  their  long  arms,  d^ead 
and  rattling  to  the  winds.  So  goes  on  the  work 
until  the  time  comes  when  the  harvest  must  he 
gathered  in.  This  maturing  process  of  each 
successive  joint  would  continue  until  all  were 
ripe,  but  for  the  frosts,  which  in  Louisiana, 
check  the  growth  of  the  plant  before  its  entire 
length  has  come  to  perfection.  These  upper 
and  unripe  portions,  together  with  the  last  and 
elongated  one,  known  as  the  **  arrow,**  retain 
their  green  leaves,  and  shed  over  the  vast  fields 
a  brilliant  spring-like  verdure,  that  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  lower  foliage,  which  is 
already  sere  and  yellow  with  the  maturity  of  age. 

Botanists  have  discovered  in  the  sugar  cane 
this  peculiarity,  that  while  each  joint  contributes 
its  share  to  the  nourishment  and  development 
of  the  whole  plant,  yet  each  is  at  the  same  time, 
selfishly  as  it  were,  providing  for  its  own  wants 
and  necessities,  independently  of  every  anoct- 
ated  part  of  the  plant.  One  set  of  vessels  pro- 
vides for  the  general  structure  and  prepares  the 
chambers,  and  another  set  contracts  only  to 
furnish  these  chambers,  one  by  one,  with  sac- 
charine matter,  perfecting  their  task  compl^ely 
and  distinctly  in  each,  as  they  proceed  to  the 
top  of  the  plant.  A  sugar  cane  stalk,  therefore, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  fabled  serpent, 
which,  cut  into  pieces,  was  merely  multiplied 
into  a  greater  number,  each  part  complete  in 
itself;  for  each  individual  joint  contains  within 
itself  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect  plant. 

From  this  vague  description  of  the  repro- 
ducing character  of  the  cane,  it  will  be  inferred 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  its  propagation  to 
depend  upon  seed.  There  is  probably  no  per- 
fectly authenticated  case  of  its  being  so  pro- 
duced. In  the  West  Indies  it  occasionalhr 
''  feathers,"  and  a  few  years  since,  owing  to  an 
extraordinary  season,  it  did  the  same  in  Louis- 
iana ;  but  the  "  whitish  dust,"  or  seed,  that  is 
sometimes  found  upon  the  feather,  on  being  sown 
has  never  been  known  to  germinate ;  it  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  nature  that  cane  should  be 
propagated  by  "  cuttings"  alone.  Independently 
of  the  \ahoT  of  cultivation,  the  Louisiana  planter 
has  annually  to  contribute  one-fifth  of  his  crop 
for  **  seed."  This  constant  replanting  is  almost 
wholly  avoided  in  Cuba  and  in  all  the  West 
India  Islands.  Fields  of  cane  still  exist  in 
those  favored  regions,  that  have  for  a  half  cen- 
tury grown  from  the  roots.  An  occasional  bar- 
ren spot  has  been  supplied  with  plants,  or  a 
*'  choked  up"  place  weeded  out,  but  the  growth 
may  be  considered  almost  spontaneous.  It  is 
asserted,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  the  very 
cane  fields  planted  centuries  ago  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  still  flourish, 
and  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  to  the  planter. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  in  Louisiana,  the 
sugar  crop  has  to  be  gathered  and  manufactured 
in  ninety  days,  or  be  destroyed  by  the  firost,  and 
that  one-third  of  the  entire  crop  has  to  be  put 
into  the  ground  for  "seed,"  and  that  in  the 
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West  Indies  the  season  is  always  favorable  for 
the  perfection  of  cane,  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Louisiana  planter  labors,  compared  with 
those  similarly  engaged  in  more  tropical  regions. 

DIFTBRENT    VAXIBTI18    OF    CANE. 

Sugar  cane  is  divided  by  nature  into  many 
varieties,  all  distinctly  marked.  In  Louisiana^ 
the  "  Bourbon,"  the  "  Ribbon,"  the  '*  Otaheite," 
and  "  Creole"  cane  are  common.  The  Bourbon 
and  the  Ribbon  are  the  most  cultivated,  as  they 
yield  the  richest  juice,  and  not  only  have  the 
thickest  covering  or  bark,  but  are  additionally 
protected  by  a  thick  and  perceptible  coating  of 
"  silica"  as  a  farther  defense  against  the  frost. 
The  names  given  to  the  different  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  are  of  course  more  or  less  fanciful. 
The  Bourbon  cane  is  of  a  dark  purplish  color ; 
the  name  of  the  Ribbon  cane  is  suggestive  of 
its  appearance,  for  the  purple  is  broken  with 
golden  stripes  in  every  variety  of  penciling,  and 
so  delicate  frequently  are  these  horizontal  com- 
binations of  purple  and  gold,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  ribbon  might  obtain  patterns  from  them 
to  add  new  beauties  to  their  delicate  fabncn. 
The  Creole  c»ne,  which  has  been  longest  known 
in  the  State,  is  of  a  light  green  color,  that  sug- 
gests a  delicate  organization  ;  and  is  of  all  the 
varieties  of  cane  most  sensible  to  the  effects  of 
oold. 

There  can  not  be  a  doubt,  that  the  differences 
presented  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  acci- 
dent of  climate  and  soil.  Quite  a  different  hue 
is  presented  by  a  field  of  cane  growing  upon 
lands  long  cultivated,  from  that  flourishing  upon 


lands  just  cleared  of  the  primitive  forest.  It  is 
the  economy  of  nature  to  endeavor  to  remedy 
every  possible  evil.  Sugar  cane  brought  from 
the  tropics,  and  planted  in  a  temperate  zone, 
when  springing  into  life,  shudders  at  the  unex- 
pected blast,  and  perhaps  droops  and  withers 
away  to  the  root.  The  plant,  checked  in  its 
growth,  gathers  its  strength  for  a  new  shoot, 
and  increases  the  vigor  of  its  roots  so  snugly 
protected  from  the  inhospitable  cold  ;  again  the 
delicate  bud-leaf  appears,  the  season  has  ad- 
vanced, the  sunshine  is  more  genial,  and  the 
growth  goes  uninterruptedly  on.  Still  the  pale 
green  surface  jf  this  enervated  plant  of  the  trop- 
ics, finds  that  its  glossy  light  bark  repels  the  heat 
as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  its  native  fields.  But 
now  a  new  arrangement  takes  place ;  the  plant, 
in  its  desire  for  acclimation,  finds  something  in 
the  soil  that  darkens  its  coating  into  a  deep 
purple,  and  deadens  its  glossiness ;  and  now 
the  sun's  heat,  beaming  upon  its  surface,  is  not 
reflected  but  absorbed,  and  the  ripening  and  re- 
joicing plant  has  remedied,  in  a  degree  at  least, 
the  evils  of  its  emigration. 

PLANTATIONS    OP    LOUISIANA. 

The  largest  and  most  important  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana  lie,  with  few  exceptions,  upon 
the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  outlets. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  beautifully 
level,  and  present  a  different  appearance  from 
any  other  agricultural  portion  of  the  Union. 
The  prairies  of  the  West  roll  like  the  swells  of 
the  sea,  but  the  fields  of  Louisiana  spread  out 
with  an  evenness  of  surface  that  finds  no  paral- 
lel, except  in  the  undisturbed  bosom  of  the  inland 
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lake.  The  soil  is  rich — it  may  be  said  inex- 
haustible ;  and  vegetation  springs  from  it  with 
a  luxuriance  that  defies  comparison  : 

"  A  gray  deep  earth  abounds, 
Fat,  light ;  yet,  when  it  fbols  the  wounding  hoe. 
Rising  in  clods,  which  ripening  sun  and  rain 
Resolve  to  crumbles,  yet  not  pulverize ; 
In  this  the  soul  of  vegetation  wakes, 
Pleased  at  the  planter's  call  to  burst  on  day.** 

The  stranger  who  for  the  first  time  courses 
the  **  Father  of  Waters,"  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  his  swelling  wave  lifts  the  steamer  above 
the  levee-guarded  banks,  as  he  looks  over  and 
down  upon  the  rich  sugar  plantations,  is  filled 
with  amazement,  and  gets  an  idea  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  profuieness  nowhere  else  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  world.  On  every  side,  the  deep 
green  cane-fields  spread  out  in  perspective,  en- 
larged to  his  eye  by  the  ever-retreating  lines  of 
the  useful  plow,  that  follow  their  course  to  the 
distant  forests,  which  tower  up  firom  the  swamps, 
and  wave  their  moss-covered  limbs  in  sullen 
grandeur,  as  a  contrast  to  the  smiling  field,  the 
crowded  garden,  and  the  ever  busy  joy  of  the 
agriculturist's  home. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
portions  of  Louisiana  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  lying  off  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  is  the  country  of"  the  Attakappas."  This 
earthly  paradise — for  such  a  name  it  really  de- 
serves— lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
borders  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  describe  its  character,  it  is 
so  composed  of  bayous,  lakes,  rivers,  prairies, 
and  impenetrable  swamps.  To  even  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  State,  At- 
takappas ia  an  unknown  region,  and  so  it  is 
destined  to  remain,  except  to  its  immediate  in- 
habitants, if  artificial  mean^  are  not  adopted  to 
facilitate  conmiunication.  In  the  spring  you  can 
reach  the  Attakappas  in  a  comfortable  steamer ; 
later  in  the  season  all  direct  communication  is 
cut  oflfby  the  *'  low  water,"  and  you  get  there. 


and  to  all  its  finiitiul  adjacent  regions,  as  best 
you  can. 

From  (he  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Plaquemine.  our 
hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  to  a  pl^cc 
called  Indian  Village,  a  distance  of  nine  miles : 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  when  they  are  at 
their  spring  flood,  pour  down  with  tranendoos 
velocity,  and  the  ingenious  navigator  descend* 
inland,  with  his  gallant  craft  stem  foremost,  the 
powerful  engines  being  necessary,  not  to  pro- 
pel, but  to  act  as  a  drag,  by  working  the  wheels 
up  stream,  at  the  same  time  the  boat  is  going  in 
a  contrary  direction.  A  few  miles,  however,  are 
only  passed  when  the  counteracting  floods  fron 
the  sea  meet  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  compromise,  by  spreading  out  over  the  low 
lands,  giving  an  idea  of  desolation  difficult  to 
imagine  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
scene.  Amidst  this  waste  of  waters  the  steamer 
pursues  its  way,  sometimes  passing  throo|rh 
narrow  avenues  of  cypress  trees,  and  then  siid> 
denly  emerging  into  vast  turbid  lakes,  the  sor- 
faces  of  which  are  agitated  by  flocks  of  water- 
fowl, and  the  ever-vigilant  but  disgusting-look- 
ing alligator,  that  either  floats  as  a  log  or,  if  too 
nearly  approached,  sinks  like  lead  to  the  depths 
below.  In  the  course  of  your  voyage,  you  run 
across  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as 
Berwick^s  Bay,  which  must  have  been  a  sacrrd 
place  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  judging 
from  the  mounds,  and  the  remains  of  rude  *'  In- 
dian temples,"  that  rise  from  its  shores.  Yoa 
change  your  course,  thread  innumerable  mazes. 
and  in  time  find  yourself  upon  the  Ttehe — the 
beautiful  and  mysterious  stream  that  flows 
through  the  Attakappas  country,  and  upon  the 
borders  of  which  are  the  most  enchanting  sceneiy 
and  the  richest  sugar  farms  of  Louisiana. 

UnUke  th^  Mississippi,  the  T^he  has  as 
levees  ;  its  waters  never  overflow.  The  stately 
residences  of  the  planters  are  surrounded  by 
gardens,  the  shrubbery  of  which  reac^hes  to  the 
water^s  edge,  and  hedges  of  rose  and  hawthorn. 


SCINSST  ON  TBI  TBCRI,  ATTABAPPAS. 
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of  lemon  ai^d  orange,  every  where  meet  the  rav- 
ished eye.  Along  its  shores  the  magnificent 
live-oak  rears  itself  in  all  the  pride  of  vigorous 
**  ancient  youth/'  and  gives  to  the  gently  un- 
dulating landscape,  the  expression  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  the  lordly  parks  of  England,  for  the 
shelving  and  ever  green  banks  of  the  T&che 
seem  created  rather  by  art  than  by  nature,  and 
the  magnificent  lords  of  the  forest  are  distributed 
where  the  taste  of  Shenstone  would  have  dic- 
Uted. 

Leaving  the  T^he,  you  soon  come  to  the 
broad  prairies,  over  which  roam  innumerable 


herds  of  cattle,  and  which  are  also  diversified  by 
lakes,  their  surfaces  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by 
the  broad-leafed  nelumbium,  and  their  depths 
filled  with  the  choicest  fish.  Here  again  is  to 
be  seen  the  live-oak,  perhaps  in  its  most  com- 
manding form.  Rising  from  the  dead  level,  it 
towers  a  seeming  mountain  of  vegetation,  and 
finds  a  world  of  room  for  the  extension  of  its 
gnarled  and  shaggy  arms.  Away  off  upon  the 
horizon  scud  the  mists  of  the  sea,  and  the  ever 
complaining  surf^  alone  breaks  solitudes  even 
now  as  primitive  as  when  the  red  man  here  held 
undisputed  sway. 


LIVB-OAKS  OF  LOUISIANA. 


The  pleasant  town  of  Franklin  lies  upon  the 
T6che,  and  is  the  shipping  port  of  the  richest 
sugar  parish  of  the  State.  Vessels  of  large  size 
while  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  turn  aside  from  the 
mud-choked  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
floating  and  cordelling  through  innumerable  bays 
and  bayous,  finally  work  their  way  into  the  "  in- 
terior," and  mingle  their  rigging  with  the  foliage 
of  the  forest.  Here  these  argosies,  bom  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  Aroostook,  fil*  their  holds  with 
sugar  and  molasses,  and,  once  freighted,  wing 
their  way  to  the  north. 

Tradition  says  tha^  in  "  old  times**  (fifty  years 
ago !)  a  shrewd  down-easter  found  himself  hunt- 
ing for  a  harbor  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  His  brooms,  his  soap,  candles,  onions, 
and  cod-fish  were  tossed  about  in  uncertainty 
for  days  and  nights,  but,  true  Yankee-like,  he 
turned  his  misfortunes  to  a  good  account,  for, 
"  guided  by  Providence,"  he  finally  found  him- 
self after  many  days  in  the  Tdche,  surround- 
ed and  warmly  greeted  by  a  rich  agricultural 


country,  teeming  with  a  primitive  and  unsus- 
pecting population.  Here,  without  a  rival,  he 
traded  and  bargained  to  his  heart's  content,  ex- 
changing his  cargo  of  **  notions"  for  cotton, 
firuits,  and  money  ;  and  then  bore  himself  back 
to  the  land  of  '*  steady  habits"  a  far  richer  man 
than  when  he  left  it,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
secret  that  gave  him  the  trading  monopoly  of 
the  land  of  the  Attakappas.  For  years,  his  ves- 
sel alone  continued  to  visit  the  T^che,  and  he 
increased  in  wealth  and  importance  beyond  all 
who  in  his  neighborhood  *'  went  down  to  sea  in 
ships ;"  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  to  be 
gathered  to  his  lathers,  that  he  left  to  his  chil- 
dren and  neighbors  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
passes  that  led  from  the  sea  to  the  happy  land 
we  have  so  vaguely  described. 

Running  parallel  with  the  Tdche  are  mag- 
nificent lakes,  that  consequently  lie  upon  the  i«ar 
of  the  plantations.  It  is  the  mists  firom  these 
inland  seas,  with  those  of  the  rivers,  that  rise 
over  the  sugar  cane  in  winter,  and  protect  it 
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from  frosts  which  in  less  fitvored  regions  destroy 
the  planter's  prospects.  To  the  accidental  loca- 
tion of  a  plantation  with  regard  to  water,  is  it 
often  indebted  for  a  comparative  exemption  from 
freezing  cold.  Plantations,  sometimes  contigu- 
ous, will  differ  essentially  in  the  preservation  of 
cane ;  on  one,  it  will  stand  uninjured  until  the 
last  stalk  is  cut  for  the  mill ;  in  the  other,  it  will 
have  been  blasted  by  the  frost,  and  rendered  al- 
most worthless  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

Upon  the  large  estates  of  the  Tdche,  having 
these  lakes  in  their  rear,  -the  luxury  of  bathing 
is  enjoyed  in  perfection.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  lakes  being  as  clea^  as  crystal,  and  solid  at 
their  bottoms  as  minute  shells  can  make  them, 
and  never  dangerously  deep  near  the  shore,  all 
become  expert  in  this  healthful  exercise.  We 
had  a  lady  on  a  time  pointed  out  to  us,  whose 
matronly  beauty  gave  evidence  of  the  once  will- 
ingly acknowledged  belle,  who  could  as  grace- 
fully move  in  the  waters  of  Grand  Lake  as  she 
once  did  in  the  mazes  of  a  dance  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies.  Among  her  suitors — and  she  had  many — 
was  one  fixed  up  for  the  occasion,  whose  age 
and  heartlessness  were  hidden  under  artificial 
appliances,  yet  whose  self-esteem  was  insuffer- 
able. The  presumption  of  this  beau  piqued  our 
Creole  beauty,  and  while  sailing  upon  the  pellucid 
waters  of  Grand  Lake,  the  gentleman  expatiat- 
ing upon  his  disinterested  attachment,  and  his 
wfllingness  to  make  ten  thousand  sacrifices  to 
prove  the  ardor  of  his  affection — the  lady,  with 
her  tiny  foot,  struck  the  plug  from  the  bottom 
of  the  skiff,  and  it  slowly  began  to  sink.  The 
astonished  lover,  with  distended  eyes,  looked 
into  the  watery  guDf^  and  thought  not  of  saving 
his  lady-love,  but  his  dress.  Down— down  went 
the  frail  bark,  the  cause  of  the  mischief  appar- 
ently an  uninterested  observer.  In  another 
instant  the  skiff  was  gone ;  the  beau  dissolved 
into  fragments  as  he  touched  the  water,  while 
the  lady,  gracefiil  as  a  naiad,  reached  the  shore ; 
and  as  she  departed  in  her  calash,  she  made  the 
air  musical  with  her  merry  laugh. 

INDIANS,    AND   THBIK    REMAINS. 

There  are  curious  ancient  traditions  about  the 
land  of  the  Attakappas,  for  the  name  in  the  aborig- 
inal tongue  signifies  "  eaters  of  men."  The  In- 
dians in  this  fevored  land  were  unquestionably 
cannibals,  and  in  this  were  exceptions  to  all  the 
remaining  tribes  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. In  no  part  of  the  world  could  the  means  of 
life  have  been  more  spontaneous  than  in  Attakap- 
pas. As  we  have  already  stated,  the  innumerable 
streams  are  crowded  with  fish,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  the  air  is  darkened  by  a  thousand  varieties  of 
aquatic  fowls,  and  in  early  times  the  prairies,  now 
covered  with  kine,  were  then  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  buffaloes.  But  the  old  chronicles 
authenticate  the  charge,  and  relate  with  rare 
simplicity,  of  a  long-starved,  and  no  doubt  na- 
turally lean  Frenchman,who  fell  into  the  clutches 
of  the  Indians,  but  being  unfit  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, was  put  aside,  to  be  fattened  for  a 
future  feast.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  him- 
self popular  and  very  useful,  and  not  increas- 


ing in  hi  by  the  cuisine  of  the  cannibals,  be  wh 
permitted  to  live,  and,  an  opportunity  oflieiiiig, 
finally  made  his  escape. 

The  burying-place  of  the  Chatimeebet,  i 
neighboring  tribe  of  the  Attakappas,  is  still  to 
be  seen  upon  one  of  the  islets  of  Grand  Liks. 
Even  within  the  memory  of  man,  there  bj  in- 
disturbed  around  the  dead  the  last  memoitoei 
of  affection  deposited  by  the  sorrow-stricken  kii- 
dred.  Earthen  pots,  cups  of  vajioos  kindi,  and 
the  trusty  gun,  mouldered  untouched  in  the  id- 
itude.  There  seemed  to  be  departed  spirits  tbt 
still  lingered  around,  to  punish  the  sacrikgiov 
hand ;  but,  alas  !  the  curigsity-hunter  and  tk 
phrenologist  '*  passed  by  that  way,'*  and  theipfB 
was  broken,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  tki 
half-completed  mound  of  the  poor  ChatimfchM. 
But  there  can  still  be  seen  how  those  cmiou 
monuments  of  Indian  labor  were  raised— not,  it 
would  appear,  by  rapidity  of  construction,  but 
in  the  course  of  long  years  and  innumenUt 
funeral  rites.  Upon  the  ground,  within  thepw- 
scribed  circle,  were  laid  Uie  dead  of  the  tribe,  at 
they  accumulated  from  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
the  waste  of  wars.  The  space  completely  fiflei 
a  thin  layer  of  earth  was  thrown  over  the  ds- 
ceased,  and  in  successive  years  another  tier  of 
the  dead  accumulated,  again  to  be  corered  wit& 
earth,  and  again  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
Indiui.  In  time  the  mound  would  be  completei 
and  no  doubt  was  left  undisturbed,  as  the  uad 
resting  place  of  the  bones  of  the  Others  of  tbi 
tribe.  The  Chatimeches  were  cut  off  in  li* 
midst  of  their  work ;  they  have  left  a  monnment, 
the  foundations  only  of  which  are  visible ;  the 
only  mound  perhaps  in  such  a  condition  thst  hm 
ever  been  critically  observed  by  the  pro&i* 
white,  as  he  moves  along,  consuming  natiosi 
instead  of  individuals  in  his  progress,  and  in  hii 
work  of  destruction  not  hesitating  to  distnib  the 
dead. 

In  digging  into  the  ancient  and  compk^ 
mounds,  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  tiitf 
particular  section  of  country,  there  are  foo» 
the  remains  of  human  bones,  earthen  rtu^ 
and  arrow-heads.  Here  we  have  a  list  of  the 
imperishable  property  of  the  Indian.  Had  th« 
Chatimeches  mound,  that  we  have  altnded  to, 
been  finished  by  its  projectors,  and  a  cental^ 
or  two  hence  opened  by  some  curious  perton»t 
there  would  have  been  discovered  the  earthen 
vessels ;  and  in  place  of  the  arrow-heads,  ^ 
remains  of  gun-barrels ;  which  would  eho* 
that  the  mound  was  erected  by  Indians,  t^ 
they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  wiute  tn- 
habitants  of  the  continent ;  thus  stampinf  '^ 
modem  character,  when  compared  with  thoee 
mounds,  that  existed  long  anterior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  European  navigators- 

PLANTATION   LIPB    ON  THB   COAST. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  tf* 
termed  by  the  inhabitants  "the  coast,"  in»y  *!* 
seen  the  appliances  of  plantation  life  w  ^"^ 
perfection .  The  stately  residence  rises  out  n*^ 
among  groves  of  lemon  and  orange-treei,  ^ 
magnolia  and  live-oaks.    Approaching  £ro0  '^ 
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front,  tho  walks  are  guarded  by  shrubbery  of 
evergreen  jessamines,  and  perpetually  blooming 
flowers.  Grouped  in  the  rear,  in  strange  con- 
fusion, is  a  crowd  of  out-houses ;  useful  as  kitch- 
ens, store-rooms,  baths,  with  a  school-house, 
and  perhaps  a  chapel.  A^  little  farther  on  is  the 
neat  stable  of  the  saddle  and  carriage-horses. 


around  all  of  which  is  drawn  the  protecting 
fence,  that  shuts  up  *'  the  residence"  from  the 
plantation.  Passing  beyond  this  magic  circle, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  broad  fields  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cane ;  and,  in  the  distance, 
you  see  the  village  known  as  the  "  quarters," 
formed  of  a  number  of  one-story  cottages,  with 
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IfKOKO  QUAK'^BS. 

the  more  pretending  house  of  the  overseer.  In 
the  rear  of  each  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
fence,  you  find  a  garden  in  more  or  less  order, 
according  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  pro- 
prietor. In  all  you  notice  that  the  "  chicken- 
house"  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition  ;  its 
inhabitants  are  thrifty  and  well-conditioned. 
Above  these  humble  inclosures,  rise  many  tall 
poles,  with  perforated  gourds  suspended  from 
the  top,  in  which  the  wren,  the  martin,  and 
■ocially-disposed  birds,  make  a  home,  and  grat- 
ify the  kindly-disposed  negro  with  their  melody, 
their  chattering,  and  their  dependence  upon  him 
for  protection. 

But  while  speaking  of  the  habitations  and  in- 
telligent beings  of  the  plantation,  why  should  we 
overlook  that  companion  of  man,  the  dog,  that 
in  such  extraordinary  numbers,  finds  a  home  in 
Vol.  VII.— No.  43.— 3  B 


'e- 
he 
en 
to 
Lite      4u&rver-uog  ;      lae  lunuer  puiiuig  on 
airs  of  superiority,  and  the  other  submit- 
ting, with  the  best  grace  possible,  to  offensive  con- 
duct which  he  dared  not  resent.    That  the  dogs 
themselves  make  a  distinction,  there  can  not  be 
a  doubt ;  for  one  of  them  adopting  a  negro  for 
his  master,  mixes  up  his  fortunes  and  makes  his 
home  with  his  humble  owner.    The  negroes  are 
fond  of  dogs,  and  love  their  companionship  ;  no 
litter  of*'  nine  blind  puppies"  was  ever  ruthless- 
ly thrown  into  the  engulfing  strftam  by  the  hum- 
ble African  ;  he  has  his  tradition  characteristic 
of  his  heart,  that  it  will  bring  "  bad  luck"  thus 
to  destroy  canine  infancy.    The  youthful  planter 
on  his  part  has  likewise  a  great  passion  for 
dogs ;  and  displays  it,  by  frequently  expending 
large  sums  for  fancy  importations ;  but  except- 
ing deer-hounds,  none  are  really  useful  or  much 
appreciated.     Wo  have  seen  some  few  packs 
tolerably  well  kept ;  but  it  is  too  much  trouble 
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to  keep  them  up,  and  game  is  too  plenty  in 
Louisiana  to  positively  need  such  an  expensive 
organization.  We  have  been  much  amused 
when  the  newly-arrived  setter,  fresh  from  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  the  North,  was  turned 
loose  upon  the  strange  alluvial  soil  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  see  with  what  astonishment  the  Southern 
sportsman  looked  on  as  he  discovered  that 
'*  Carlo''  did  not  **  perform  on  the  instant  as 
well  as  represented."  The  poor  dog,  not  yet  off 
of  his  "  sea-legs,"  not  acquainted  with  his  mas- 
ters, not  familiarized  with  any  thing,  would 
look  about,  get  confused,  be  scolded  at,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  to  do  something,  and  then 
take  to  his  heels,  his  reputation  ruined — and 
we  arc  all  familiar  with  what  becomes  of  a  dog 
with  a  bad  name.  The  truth  is,  the  Southern 
planter  is  too  much  accustomed  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed  at  the  word  of  command,  ever  to  have 
patience  to  humor  the  pets  of  the  Northern 
sportsman  ;  and  the  higher  breeds  of  dogs, 
.  consequently,  do  not  flourish ;  they  degener- 
ate, lose  their  self-esteem,  and  become  utterly 
worthless ;  many,  however,  with  native  pride, 
refuse  to  go  to  the  *'  quarters"  for  protection, 
and  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  gentility,  preferring 
to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  in  good  society,  to  a 
savage  independence.  Mongrel,  indeed,  are 
the  dogs  of  a  sugar  estate ;  and,  as  they  issue 
out  upon  some  strange  animal  that  may  be  pass- 
ing by,  there  can  be  seen  curs  of  every  degree, 
and  high-bred  dogs  of  every  conceivable  price 
— some  useful,  some  ornamental,  and  many 
worthless — but  all  involved  in  one  general  cry, 
all  united  by  one  interest. 

Tne  stables  of  a  large  plantation  are  among 
the  last  things  visited ;  but  they  are  none  the 
less  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  tyro  in  Southern 
life.     Here  are  eflen  seen  stalls  for  fifty,  and. 


sometimes,  a  hundred  mules  and  hones,  ar- 
ranged with  order  and  an  eye  to  convenicnoe. 
The  vast  roof  that  covers  these  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  a  plantation,  together  with  the 
granary,  sheds,  and  a  score  or  more  of  ussfnl, 
but  scarcely  to  be  recollected  structures,  fins, 
of  themselves,  a  striking  picture  of  prodigal 
abundance,  and  suggest  the  immense  ootlay 
of  capital  necessary  to  cany  on  a  large  sufsr 
plantation  with  success. — But  to  the  sugar- 
house  :  the  crop  has  just  been  gathered ;  and, 
by  the  thousand  wings  of  commerce,  it  has  ben 
scattered  over  the  world ;  the  engines  of  the 
sugar-house,  therefore,  are  lifeless ;  its  kf^Ucs 
are  cold,  its  store-rooms  are  empty;  and  thr 
key  that  opens  to  its  interior  hangs  up  in  the 
master's  house,  where  it  will  remain  until  tht 
harvesting  and  manufacturing  of  the  new  crop. 

PRBPABATOBT  WORK. DITCHINO,   CLS^miHS. 

Immediately  afier  the  business  of  one  year  is 
closed,  and  the  holidays  are  at  an  end,  one  of 
the  first  things  attended  to,  as  a  commenoemot 
of  the  year's  labor,  is  the  clearing  out  of  tht 
ditches,  that  have  become  choked  up  by  vegeta- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
The  ditches  form  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
and  expensive  necessities  of  a  sugar  estate; 
for,  with  .the  exception  of  frost,  standing  water 
is  the  most  destructive  thing  to  cane.  Rains 
that  fall  in  torrents  in  these  latitudes,  not  only 
have  to  be  guarded  against,  but  also  the  more  in- 
sidious and  ever-encroaching  "transpiration  wa- 
ter." To  form  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  bj  this 
term,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lands  on 
the  Mississippi  River  are  protected  from  annual 
inundation  by  embankments  known  as  "  levees.** 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
conductor  to  the  ocean  of  more  than  half  the 
running  water  of  the  North  American  continent. 
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lisM  not  only  until  its  bank*  are  full — but  would, 
if  left  to  itaelf,  oyerflow  for  a  season  the  whole 
lower  country  through  which  it  passes.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  from  below  New  Orleans  and 
up  toward  the  north  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
river  is  lined  by  an  embankment,  which,  in 
times  of  flood,  confines  its  waters  within  its 
usual  channel.  These  embankments  vary  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  When  the  river 
is  full,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the^  is  an  incon- 
ceivable pressure  made  by  this  artificial  column 
upon  the  water  that  lies  under  the  soil  of  the 
plantations.  Consequently,  there  is  a  constant 
percolation  up  to  the  sur&ce ;  and  if  this  were 
not  provided  against  by  the  most  liberal  and 
scientific  method  of  ditching,  although  the  sun 
might  shine  uninterruptedly  for  weeks,  the  cane 
crop  would  sicken  and  die,  not  as  we  have  seen 
by  the  descending  rains,  but  by  the  ascending 
flood  that  at  these  particular  times  literally  boils 
and  billows  under  the  earth. 

The  highest  lands  upon  the  Mississippi  River 
are  those  forming  the  banks ;  as  you  go  inland, 
they  gradually  sink.  In  draining  a  plantation, 
it  is  customary  to  cut  parallel  ditches  about  two 
hundred  feet  apart,  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of 
the  plantation,  with  cross  ditches  every  six  hun- 
dred feet.  This  complication  of  artificial  canals 
requires  not  only  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital 
and  occupation  of  valuable  land,  but  also  taxes 
the  scientific  engineer  to  give  them  their  proper 
levels.  In  many  instances,  it  is  found  impossi- 
ble to  accomplish  this,  and  costly  draining-ma- 
chines  have  to  be  called  into  service.  The  voy- 
ager on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  when  the 
river  is  "  up,"  will  often,  in  glancing  over  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  just  budding  cane,  notice, 
far  oflf  in  the  dark  moss-covered  swamp,  the 
constantly-pu  fling  steam,  that  so  eloquently 
speaks  of  the  industry  of  man.  There  is  erect- 
ed the  steam-engine,  that  in  every  revolution 
tumbles  the  superabundant  water  that  is  run- 
ning so  merrily  in  the  ditches  over  the  b<ick 
levee  into  the  swamp ;  the  waters  of  which 
have,  by  the  unerring  laws  of  nature,  found  a 
level  with  the  mighty  reservoir  of  the  "Father 
of  Waters."  The  plantations  and  improve- 
ments are  now,  by  many  feet,  lower  than  the 
wall  of  water  that  is  piled  up  in  their  front 
and  rear,  and  should  the  frail  protection  of  the 
levee  break,  should  some  intrusive  wave,  or  mis- 
chievous eddy,  crumble  away  the  rich  soil  that 
forms  the  embankment,  the  mighty  flood  that 
undisturbed  or  unchecked  flows  so  noiselessly 
and  peacefully  along,  obeying  in  its  onward 
course  so  kindly  the  gentle  checkings  of  human 
art — ^we  say,  let  this  flood  throw  one  too  many 
waves  over  the  levee,  or  force  one  drop  of 
water  too  much  through  its  feeble  walls,  the 
barrier  dissolves  away,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  seem  to  be  broken  up,  as  they  roll 
undisputed  over  the  country,  carrying  terror 
and  ruin,  with  the  cry,  "  The  erevaue  !  the  ere- 
9aase  /*' 

There  are  plantations  on  which  vrithin  a  square 
mile  can  be  found  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  of 


ditching.  Often  the  **  bayous**  of  the  country  are 
cleared  out,  and  form  an  important  natural  ad- 
junct in  carrying  off  the  surplus  water,  but  to 
the  labor  of  man  is  to  be  ascribed  the  making 
of  the  most  formidable  channels  ;  for  on  some 
plantations  can  be  seen  a  regular  system  of  deep 
and  carefully-constructed  canals*  It  may  be 
with  truth  said,  that  the  industry  and  capital 
expended  in  Louisiana  alone,  to  preserve  the 
State  from  inundation,  have  erected  works  of 
internal  improvement  which,  united,  far  sur- 
pass in  extent,  and  if  concentrated  within  the 
vision  of  a  single  eye,  would  be  superior  in  mag- 
nificence to  the  renowned  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

This  extensive  ditching  has  required  the  labor 
of  years  to  accomplish.  At  first  very  little  was 
needed,  for  only  the  highest  lands  of  the  river 
were  cultivated.  As  plantation  after  plantation 
was  ot>ened,  and  the  levees  increased,  this  ditch- 
ing became  more  important — in  fact,  the  value 
of  the  plantation  for  productiveness  depended 
upon  their  construction.  Where  the  "  planta- 
tion force"  is  large,  the  negroes  do  most  of  this 
important  work,  and  generally  are  able  to  keep 
all  clean  when  once  they  are  made.  But  the 
same  hardy  and  improvident  son  of  Erin  that 
levels  mountains  at  the  North,  or  tunnels  through 
their  rocky  hearts,  that  flourishing  cities  may 
be  built,  and  railways  be  constructed,  finds  his 
way  to  the  distant  South ;  and  with  spade  and 
wheelbarrow,  is  ever  ready  to  move  about  the 
rich  soil  with  an  energy  and  ease  that  finds  no 
rival  except  in  the  labors  of  an  earthquake. 
Dig  and  delve  may  the  Emeralder  among  the 
rocks  of  the  everlasting  hills  of  the  North,  and 
the  monuments  of  his  industry  every  where  meet 
the  eye ;  but  it  is.  not  until  the  true-hearted  Irish- 
man puts  his  spade  into  the  stoneless  soil  of 
lower  Louisiana  tha^  digging  becomes,  as  it  were, 
ideal,  and  reaches  its  perfection.  Here  the  sod 
and  earth  come  up  in  the  shapes  cut  by  the 
spade ;  no  envious  and  resisting  pebble,  even  as 
large  as  the  imperfect  pearl  that  homes  in  the 
oyster,  checks  its  way ;  all  is  smooth  and  glib,  as 
if  the  digging  were  in  a  vast  Berkshire  cheese. 

Never  shall  we  forget  our  friend  Finigan, 
who,  upon  first  striking  his  spade  into  the  rich 
alluvium,  did  absolutely,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  dig  himself  out  of  sight,  in  the  very  ex- 
uberance of  his  enthusiasm.  Finigan  is  a  flour- 
ishing man  now,  and  has  raised  up  mementoes 
of  his  enterprise  that  will  be  as  enduring  as  our 
State  :  he  has  become  a  "  boss  contmctor"  to 
ditch  and  levee ;  and  I  never  see  him  now  with« 
out,  in  spite  of  his  new  dignity,  thinking  of 
those  terrible  animals  described  by  geologists,, 
that  had  their  head  and  feet  shaped  expressly 
to  burrow  in  the  ground,  enabling  them  to  turn 
up  the  tap-roots  of  the  mighty  oaks  and  cedara 
for  food,  with  all  the  ease  that  a  gardener  would 
a  radish.  It  was  but  recently  that  we  met 
Finigan ;  he  was  contemplating  a  just  com- 
pleted **  draining  canal"  upon  one  of  our  largest 
plantations.  This  canal  was  more  than  a  mile- 
long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  vride,  and  could 
have  been  no  more  perfect  in  its  square  sides,. 
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even  if  it  bad  been  the  product  of  cryptallization. 
While  admiring  this  stupendous  work,  Finigan 
asked  us  what  we  thought  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  nature.  While  hesitating  to  re- 
ply, he  answered  his  own  question,  by  saying  he 
thought  a  **  straight  ditch  was  ;".and  we  could 
add,  if  a  straight  ditch  was  not  the  handsomest 
thing  in  nature,  it  is  to  the  planter,  at  least,  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  in  Louisiana. 

While  the  labor  of  cleaning  out  the  ditches  is 
going  on,  which  is  performed  by  the  most  ro- 
bust of  the  negroes,  another  "  gang'*  has  been 
preparing  the  fields  for  the  plow.  When  the 
cane  of  the  ''  last  year's  crop"  was  being  cut 
for  the  mill,  it  was  stripped  of  its  abundant 
leaves,  and  those  joints  not  ripe  were  cut  off 
These  leaves  and  cane-tops  really  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  gross  vegetation  of  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  soil,  and  spread  out  upon 
the  ground,  cover  it  with  a  thick  mat  of  slow- 


ly-decaying vegetation.  This  "  trash"  his  ib- 
swered  one  purpose — ^it  has  protected  the  "rtub- 
ble,"  or  roots,  from  the  inclement  weather  »f 
the  winter  months,  but  now  the  spring  has  come. 
the  danger  of  frost  has  passed  away,  the  groand 
must  be  prepared  for  a  new  crop,  and  the  wither- 
ing and  drying  **  trash"  must  be  removed  firom 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Some  few  planters,  dis- 
tinguished  for  their  success  in  their  parsuiu, 
plant  their  cane  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  plov 
the  **  trash"  \inder  the  earth  in  the  centre  of 
the  rows,  where  it  is  left  to  decay  into  a  rkJi 
compost,  to  be  used  at  a  following  spring,  to 
generally  it  is  set  on  fire  as  the  least  trouble. 
some  process  pf  getting  it  out  of  the  way.  Of 
the  improvidence  of  this  method  of  **  cleaning 
up"  a  cane-field,  much  has  been  said ;  but  » 
long  as  the  present  system  of  cultivation  is  kept 
up  and  the  soil  shows  no  immediate  injuir,  w 
long,  we  fear,  will  it  be  continued. 


BURNINO   THK   TBA6H. 


Of  all  the  preparations  that  usher  in  the  plant- 
ing of  a  new  crop,  those  fires  from  the  burning 
trash  form  one  of  the  roost  picturesque  features. 
Generally  lighted  at  night,  the  horizon  will  fre- 
quently be  illuminated  for  miles ;  and  as  the 
steamers  ply  upon  the  Mississippi,  the  traveler 
is  struck  with  the  novelty,  and  vrith  the  splen- 
dor that  every  where  meets  his  view.  The  roll- 
ing clouds  and  the  ascending  moon  are  tinged 
with  red,  the  low  landscape  assumes  mysterious 
forms,  and  at  every  bend  in  the  river  some  un- 
thought-of  novelty  strikes  the  eye. 

PLANTING    AND    CULTIVATING   THE    CANE. 

The  ground  once  cleared  of '*  trash,"  it  is  now 
ready  for  the  plow.  A  sugar-cane  field  is  some- 
times a  mile  or  more  in  extent,  and  but  for  the 
instant  succession  of  side  and  cross-ditches, 
the  furrows  would  run  entirely  across  the  field. 
As  it  is,  they  are  frequently  very  long,  and  made 
with  great  precision  by  the  skillfiil  plowman. 


The  field  well  tilled  and  harrowed,  the  fiino" 
are  run  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  planter.  In  the  fiirrow,  the 
cane  preserved  in  the  **  matlays"  is  laid  in  two 
or  three  parallel  lines,  and  well  lapped,  lo  ^^ 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  not  having  a  "'^^ 
stand,"  for  it  must  1^  remembered  that  from 
every  joint  of  the  matured  cane  there  comcsr  i» 
the  eye  be  uninjured,  a  plant. 

The  **  seed-cane"  once  deposited  in  its  plsce^ 
it  is  covered  with  earth  from  three  to  four  infh- 
es  deep,  according  to  the  season ;  if  it  i«  wrly- 
and  cold  may  be  expected,  it  is  better  proiecU^ 
than  when  the  genial  sun  of  spring  has  alread) 
commenced  its  vivifying  influences. 

WOBKINO    THE    CROP. 

Nine  months  from  the  time  that  it  is  fA»nted 
are  required  in  Louisiana  to  ripen  the  cane^ 
Upon  its  first  appearance,  it  gives  indication  of 
strength  ;  there  is  a  dark  greer.  about  the  m 
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and  a  fibrous  texture  that  instantly  shows  its 
nature.  As  it  advances  in  strength,  the  most 
careful  cultivation  is  required  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  weeds  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  the 
surrounding  and  recently-disturbed  soil.  Grad- 
ual )y«  the  once  dark  and  charred  fields  at  a  dis- 
tance, begin  to  assume  a  glow  of  green,  and  as 
the  cane  advances  the  plow  knd  hoe  are  used 
in  throwing  soil  upon  the  roots  to  protect  them 
from  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  midsummer 
months,  while  the  leaves  are  still  too  delicate 
to  afford  a  shade. 

Difficult,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  complete  the  crops. 
The  rain  and  the  drought,  the  cold  and  the  heat, 
all  have  to  be  guarded  against.  From  the  time 
the  cane  is  put  in  the  ground  it  is  the  source 
of  constant  anxiety.  At  first  slow  of  growth, 
the  rich  soil  in  which  it  is  hidden,  turned  up 
by  the  plow,  revels  with  rank  and  quick-grow- 
ing weeids  and  grasses,  which  if  not  subdued  by 
the  most  patient  industry,  would  soon  choke  up 
and  destroy  the  just  planted  cane.  It  is  therefore 
by  a  repetition  of  plowing  and  hoeing  from  day 
to  day  that  the  tender  plant  is  absolutely  nursed ; 
— if  it  is  cold,  the  earth  is  placed  over  the  roots 
to  keep  them  warm  ;  if  it  rains,  and  the  falling 
torrent  has  beaten  down  the  sod,  the  plow  is  at 
hand  to  break  up  its  compactness ;  if  the  water 
stands  in  the  furrows,  they  are  deepened,  that 
it  may  run  off.  At  least  eveiy  two  weeks,  for 
nearly  half  the  year,  every  part  of  the  cane-field 
is  wrought  over  until  it  possesses  a  garden-like 
neatness  that  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
person  most  indifferent  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
As  the  season  advances,  the  cane  slowly  but 
surely  increases  in  size,  and  steadily  enlarges  its 
leaves,  and  increases  their  number,  until  they 
cast  their  own  shade  about  their  roots,  and 
thus  absorb  the  whole  effects  of  the  life- foster- 
ing sun  that  had  previously  awakened  into  exist- 
ence so  many  troublesome  and  noxious  weeds  ; 
and  thus  the  hand  of  man  becomes  daily  less 
and  less  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
cane.  Soon  it  takes  entire  possession  of  the 
surrounding  earth,  and  flourishes  without  a 
rival  in  the  field. 

But  before  this  is  accomplished  who  but  the 
interested  husbandman  can  judge  of  the  anx- 
ious hours  that  have  been  caused  by  each 
change  of  the  season,  or  the  varied  temperature 
of  the  fleeting  dayl  All  that  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable  has  been  noticed,  and  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  his  cares  he  feels  that — 

"  The  planter's  libor  in  a  round  revolves ; 
Ends  with  the  year,  and  with  the  year  begins.'* 

But  unseen  influences  are  ever  at  work  in  the 
earth  and  the  air  to  aid  him  in  his  pursuits,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  year  he  finds,  that  Provi- 
dence has  rewarded  his  industry,  and  that  his 
storehouses  are  full. 

The  **  growing  crop"  in  Louisiana  consists 
of  three  kinds  of  cane :  the  first  is  technically 
called  '*  plant  cane,"  and  is  that  which  springs 
directly  from  the  **  seed  cane ;"  the  second  is 


called  "rattoon,"  which  is  the  growth  from  the 
roots  of  the  previous  year*s  plant  cane ;  the 
third  is  called  "  stubble,*'  which  is  the  growth 
from  the  roots  of  the  rattoon  cane.  In  Cuba 
and  the  other  West  India  Islands  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  growing  cane,  the  plant  and  the 
rattoon,  for  the  latter  named  never  becomes 
"stubble,"  by  degenerating,  as  in  Louisiana. 

In  going  through  a  cane-field,  you  can  readily 
discover  the  different  growths.  The  plant  cane 
is  tall  and  vigorous,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  new  vegetation ;  the  rattoon  is  more  com- 
pact in  its  appearance,  the  stalk  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  plant,  there  is  an  evident  deteriora- 
tion ;  still  the  joints  are  juicy,  and  perhaps  what 
they  lose  in  size,  they  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
make  up  in  the  superior  strength  of  their  sac- 
charine secretions.  The  stubble  is  still  smaller, 
and  the  stand  only  indifferently  good ;  it  seems 
to  the  unsophisticated  as  if  a  blight  had  passed 
over  it.  This  rapid  deterioration  of  the  growth 
of  the  cane  from  the  plant  to  the  rattoon,  will 
explain  why  it  is  necessary,  in  Louisiana,  that 
one-fifth  of  the  crop  be  returned  to  the  soil  for 
reproduction,  and  gives  a  startling  idea  of  the 
superior  remuneration  of  the  climate  of  Cuba 
and  the  neighboring  West  India  Islands ;  for 
in  these  islands  the  plant  growing  almost  spon- 
taneously, it  is  only  necessary  to  manufacture 
the  sugar  from  the  cane  juice,  the  care  of  culti- 
vation, and  providing  of  seed,  being  unimportant 
items.  Taking  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  to 
be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hogsheads, 
and  each  hogshead  weighing  one  thousand 
pounds,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  sugar  cane  is  re- 
turned to  the  ground  as  seed,  that  would  pro- 
duce the  enormous  amount  of  seventy  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar ;  and  this  is  lost  to  the  State 
by  the  disadvantages  of  climate  alone,  for  tho 
soil  of  Loilisiana  is  superior  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  But  for  this  necessity  of 
replanting,  Louisiana  would  stand  unrivaled 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  It  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  only  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  ingenuity  could  have 
made,  under  the  circiunstanccs,  the  production 
of  sugar  in  Ix>uisiana  an  interest  of  vast  com- 
mercial importance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  by  the  middle 
of  July,  the  cane  has  attained  a  strength  and 
luxuriance  that  enables  it  to  "  take  care  of  it- 
self." The  rapidly  spreading  leaves  cast  a  dark 
shade  upon  the  ground,  that  effectually  prevents 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and,  to  use  the  expressive 
language  of  the  agriculturist,  the  crop  is  "  laid 
by." 

PRBPABATIONS  FOE    SUOAR-HAKINO. 

Now  commence  new  and  more  heterogeneous 
labors.  The  mules,  worked  down  by  plowing, 
are  turned  loose  to  rest  and  recover  their 
strength,  to  meet  the  heavy  work  of  hauling  in 
the  fall,  the  perfected  crop  to  the  sugar  house. 
The  negroes  are  divided  into  '*  gangs,"  some  to 
be  employed  in  gathering  **f<H]der,"  some  to 
secure  the  crop  of  com,  now  ripe  and  ready  for 
the  granary,  some  to  manufacture  bricks,  while 
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the  sturdier  hands  are  busily  employed  in  cut- 
ting TTOOd. 

The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  enormous.  Three  cords  are  on 
an  average  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
hogshead  of  sugar,  of  the  usual  weight  of  one 
thousand  pounds.  Ten  years  ago,  five  cords 
were  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a  hogs- 
head, but  the  improvements  in  the  "  setting  of 
kettles"  has  lessened  the  number  of  cords  needed 
nearly  one  half.  This  wood  will  readily  sell  to 
the  steamboats  throughout  the  sugar  region  of 
Louisiana  for  three  dollars  per  cord,  conse- 
quently each  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  costs 
nine  thousand  dollars  in  its  manufacture  for 
wood  alone. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  primitive  forests 
are  rapidly  disappearing  before  this  consump- 
tion, and  already  many  large  plantations  are 
lessened  in  value,  because  they  have  little  or 
no  timber  left  upon  them.  In  Cuba,  the  begnssej 
or  the  remains  of  the  cane  after  it  has  been 
ground  in  the  mill,  is  quite  sufficient  as  fuel  to 
make  the  crop ;  but  in  Louisiana  this  vegetable 
matter  is  destroyed.  The  hegaste  is  a  spongy 
fibrous  mass,  composed  of  the  crushed  pith 
and  outside  covering  of  the  sugar  cane.  It  ab- 
sorbs water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  dry.  Various  ingenious  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  make  this  vast  refuse 
of  the  crop,  as  in  Cuba,  useftil  for  the  purposes 
of  fuel,  but  none,  we  believe,  have  been  suc- 
cessful. In  Cuba  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  dry  weather  continues  for  months  without 
the  exception  of  a  single  wet  day ;  consequently, 
the  hegasMt  is  thrown  out  in  the  open  air,  and 
under  a  tropical  sun  soon  becomes  as  dry  as 
tinder,  and  bums  under  the  sugar  kettles  vnth 
a  vehemence  that  defies  competition.  In  Lou- 
isiana, the  climate  is  damp,  and  in  the  fall 
showery,  and  the  bigasse,  in  the  open  air,  so 
far  from  drying,  absolutely  becomes  more  in- 
combustible from  wet,  than  when  it  is  first 
brought  from  the  mill.  The  necessity  of  econ- 
omy in  fuel  is  every  where  acknowledged,  and 
ingenious  men  are  endeavoring  to  invent  ma- 
chinery for  rapidly  drying  the  btgasse  by  arti- 
ficial means,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  immediate 
use ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  grand  ob- 
ject has  not  been  accomplished,  and  the  Ugatse 
still  remains  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  not 
only  of  no  use  to  the  planter,  but  absolutely 
causing  considerable  expense  in  order  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way. 

The  various  buildings  necessary  upon  every 
plantation  for  the  manufacture  of  cane  juice 
into  sugar,  dififer  in  costliness  according  to  the 
means  of  the  planter,  and  the  demands  of  the 
estate  on  which  they  are  needed.  Generally 
they  are  placed  midway  between  the  river  and 
the  forests  in  the  rear  of  the  plantation.  This 
is  done  to  divide  up  as  much  as  possible  the 
distance  that  must  be  traversed  in  hauling  the 
wood  from  "  the  swamps,''  the  cane  from  the 
fields,  and  the  crop  to  the  river  for  shipment. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  improvements  in- 


troduced in  the  appearance  of  the  sugar  boue 
are  very  apparent.  Some  of  them  now  kau, 
on  the  outside,  quite  an  imposing  appearance 

The  introduction  of  steam  engines  not  rah 
changed  the  architectural  appearance  of  Uw 
sugar  house,  but,  no  doubt,  saved  the  mgar 
crop  to  the  State  as  an  important  staple.  Tb- 
der  the  operation  of  grinding  with  hones,  por-  i 
tions  of  the  crop  are  lost,  from  the  imperiiKt 
manner  in  which  the  cane  is  ground,  and  abe 
for  want  of  expedition,  for  the  process  is  lo 
slow,  that  before  a  large  crop  could  be  grouid. 
a  portion  of  the  cane  would  be  found  m  Utf 
field  injured  by  the  frost.  There  are  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  sugar  plantations  in  Louimca, 
one-third  of  which  have  **  horse-mills,"  but  it 
is  considered  profitable  to  go  to  the  expenMof 
steam,  when  the  produce  of  the  plantation  ti 
one  hundred  hogsheads  or  upward. 

On  every  plantation  the  sugar  house  if  oM 
of  the  most  prominent  objects.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  immeDM 
amount  of  money  lavished  upon  these  adjancti 
to  the  sugar  estate,  not  only  for  things  acknowl- 
edged to  be  useful  and  positively  necessaiy,  but 
more  particularly  for  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
the  manufincture  of  the  crop.  Hundredj  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  find  their  way  to 
the  coffers  of  the  Northern  artisan,  in  return  Ut 
his  skillftil  labor  in  endeavors  to  improve  opoa 
the  machinery  used  in  the  crystallization  of 
sugar,  and  so  willing  are  the  spirited  [danto* 
to  beautify  and  adorn  their  sugar  booses,  thd 
mills  and  engines  are  now  erected,  that  in  ebb- 
orate  workmanship  seem  rather  for  omaBeat 
than  for  use.  The  cheapest  sugar  bouie  that 
can  be  erected,  costs  at  least  twelve  tbooiao^ 
dollars.  Twice  that  sum  will  build  the  boow 
and  purchase  the  machinery  for  the  best  dan 
of  plantations,  that  make  the  common  brown 
or  muscavado  sugar :  such  a  house  ai  we  ia- 
tend  particularly  to  describe. 

Many  of  the  largest  plantations  in  the  State 
are  properly  "  refineries,"  for  they  have  the 
means,  not  only  for  producing  white  or  refined 
sugar  directly  from  the  cane  juice,  but  occopy 
a  portion  of  the  year  in  **  working  over"  the  brown 
sugars  made  on  other  plantations.  Emiont 
among  these  large  estates  is  one  in  the  p^ 
of  St.  James,  and  the  particulars  relating  to  it 
will  not  prove,  perhaps,  uninteresting  to  the 
reader. 

KKPINEKY  AND  PLANTATION  OF   ST.  JAMW- 

The  tract  of  land  connected  with  this  eitiii. 
contains  nine  thousand  acres,  one  thoQsan° 
five  hundred  of  which  are  under  caltitation, 
and  divided  as  follows  :  eight  hundred  acres  in 
cane ;  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  acrea  in 
com ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  cultivated  by 
the  negroes  for  their  own  use ;  ten  icref  lo 
olives ;  the  remainder  of  the  fifteen  hundr«^ 
acres  alluded  to  as  under  cultivation,  if  t*^^ 
up  by  potatoes,  building  lots,  pasturage,  *nj 
gardens :  the  remainder  of  the  nine  thoua»nd 
acres  is  in  forest,  from  which  is  taken  the  fo^ 
consumed  in  manufacturing  and  refining.  ^ 
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che  timber  for  the  casks  used  in  packing  the 
sugar  for  market. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  proprietor's 
dwelling  and  ont-houses — twenty-four  negro 
houses  with  Terandahs  in  front;  each  cabin  is 
farty  feet  square,  and  contains  four  rooms,  and 
each  cabin  has  a  garden  and  fowl-house  attached 
— a  hospital  sixty-four  feet  square,  containing 
•even  rooms,  and  an  immense  verandah — a 
nursery  fifly  feet  square,  store-houses,  overseer's 
or  manager's  house,  stables  containing  one  hun- 
dred stalls,  two  wood  houses,  each  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  one  hundred  wide,  one  sugar  house 
five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  by  seventy- 
five  feet  wide,  thirty-four  feet  high  between 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  and  a  **  double  saw- 
mill." 

The  machinery  consists  of  steam  saw-mills 
and  pumping-engine  at  the  river  for  supplying 
the  sugar  house  with  water,  steam-engine  of 
eighty  horse-power,  and  sugar-mill  for  grinding 
cane,  engines,  vacuum-pans,  and  a  complete 
apparatus  for  making  and  refining  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  every  twenty-four 
hours  direct  from  the  cane-juice,  and  doing  this 
entirely  by  steam. 

The  stock  upon  the  plantation  consists  of 
sixty-four  mules,  twelve  horses,  sixteen  oxen, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  sheep,  eighty  head 
of  cows  and  '*  beeves,"  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen slaves — among  which  are  one  hundred  and 
seven  field  hands,  two  coopers,  one  blacksmith, 
two  engineers,  four  carpenters,  twenty  house- 
servants,  four  nurses,  eleven  old  men  and  wo- 
men that  attend  to  the  stables,  and  sixty-four 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

The  cash  expenses  of  this  estate  are  twenty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  paid  to  managers, 
sugar-makers,  engineers,  and  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  negroes,  and  repairs  of  machinery 
ai^  buildings.  The  weekly  rations  of  each 
negro  are  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  mess-pork, 
best  quality,  with  as  much  meal  and  potatoes 
as  they  choose  to  take — in  addition  to  which 
every  one  has  his  pigs  and  his  poultry ;  for  all 
adults  have  not  only  the  chicken-yard,  but  also 
their  garden,  which  they  are  obliged  to  cultivate 
for  their  own  benefit — the  surplus  of  vegetables 
and  poultry  being  purchased  by  their  master, 
and  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver,  and  amounted, 
in  the  year  just  past,  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollari — this  sum  not  including 
the  money  obtained  by  sales  of  poultry,  pigs, 
eggs,  and  fruits,  to  chance  customers.  In  ad- 
dition still,  the  negroes  annually  receive  two 
suits  of  clothes,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  a  blanket, 
and  hat. 

The  value  of  the  estate  of  St.  James,  and  of 
its  productions  for  the  year  1862,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Value  op  the  Estate. 

Land:  9000  seres,  at  $40 $360,000 

BaUdlnfs 100,000 

Machinery 00.000 

Slaves 170,000 

Stock   11.000 

Total $701,000 


PaODUCTIOHS  OP  TBI  EsTATE  IM  1858. 

Sa«ar:  1,300,000  lbs.,  at  6  cts.,    $78,000 
Syrup :   60,000  fftUons,  at  36  cu.,    81,600 

09.600 

Corn :  9000  barrda  for  consnmpUoa  on  the 
estate ;  wood :  3000  cords  for  Uie  enfine- 
hoose.  Estimated  value $14,400 


Total  products  of  ttie  estate,        $  1 14,000 

This  plantation  shows  the  average  produc- 
tion of  the  best  class  of  sugar  estates  in  Louis- 
iana, the  largest  of  which,  in  1852.  yielded  a 
revenue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand 
and  fifty  dollars ;  but  these  estates  increase 
the  value  of  their  products,  by  the  aid  of  cost- 
ly machinery,  not  used  on  the  ordinary  planta- 
tions. 

And  here,  it  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  remark 
upon  the  natural  dependence  of  one  portion  of 
the  Union  upon  another,  as  illustrated  by  the 
distribution  of  a  large  portion  of  the  income  of 
this  particular  plantation.  The  bricks  and  tim- 
ber of  the  immense  sugar-house,  we  have  no- 
ticed, are  of  home  growth  and  manufacture  ; 
but  these  crude  materials  form  only  an  unim- 
portant item  in  the  gross  expense.  The  mill, 
the  steam-engines,  the  complicated  vacuum- 
pans,  the  bone-black,  the  wrought  iron  moulds, 
the  iron  of  the  railway,  the  mules,  the  wagons, 
the  carts,  the  food,  the  clothing  for  an  army  of 
negroes,  and  the  ten  thousand  not  recollected 
but  expensive  items,  are  all  produced  at  the 
North  and  West ;  and  hundreds  of  families  in 
those  distant  portions  of  the  country. are  just 
as  dependent  for  their  living  as  the  planter  him- 
self upon  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane crop. 

SUGAR-MAKINO. 

The  sugar-house,  which  boils  in  **  open  ket- 
tles." is  the  one  generally  met  with  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  sugars  thus  produced  are  in 
the  most  universal  use.  There  can  not  be  a 
doubt  that  good  brown  sugar  is  sweeter  than 
any  other,  and  that  the  process  which  it  goes 
through  to  deprive  it  of  its  dark  color  also  takes 
from  it  some  of  its  intrinsic  qualities.  Some  pro- 
fess to  make  a  distinction  between  saccharine 
and  sweet ;  and  say  that  in  one  sugar  the  sweet 
predominates ;  in  another,  the  saccharine.  The 
Chinese  make  the  fancifiil  distinction  of  male 
and  female  sugar — the  former  being  most  sac- 
charine, the  latter  most  sweet.  That  there  is 
a  perceptible  difference  in  the  taste  of  sugars 
can  not  be  denied  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  true  that 
raw  or  brown  sugar  is  most  sweet,  and  refined 
sugar  the  most  saccharine.  The  marked  difTer- 
ences  in  sugar  are  no  doubt  owing,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  soil  and  to  the  season,  but  mor« 
particularly  to  the  consequences  resulting  from 
successful  and  unsuccessful  manufacture.  The 
Louisiana  planters,  beyond  any  others  in  the 
world,  have  been  most  successful  in  crystal- 
lizing sugar  direct  from  the  cane-juice  ;  and 
we  have  therefore,  in  their  method,  the  most 
perfect  examples  that  can  be  given  of  the  prim- 
itive, and,  if  you  please,  the  natufal  way  of 
producing  sugar. 

The  preparations  for  ''grinding" — the  term 
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generally  used  when  speaking  of  manufactur- 
ing the  crop,  are  the  preliminaries  of  a  busy 
but  happy  season.  The  cultivation  of  the  cane, 
that  has  consumed  the  hard  labor  of  nevly  a 
year,  has  become  tedious ;  and  master  and  serv- 
ant greet  with  gratification  a  change  from  a  se- 
vere routine  to  a  rush  of  work  that  may  be  said 
hourly  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  remuneration.  The  season  of  harvesting  ap- 
proaches, and  who  does  not  rejoice  1  The  sugar 
house  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  each  rami- 
fication, or  department,  undergoes  a  rigid  scru- 
tiny. The  kettles,  it  is  discovered  at  tlie  eleventh 
hour,  need  many  repairs  in  their  setting;  the 
engine  wants  several  screws ;  the  mill  is  out  of 
order ;  the  coolers  have  opened  their  seams  ; 
the  purgery  wants  cementing;  the  hogsheads 
are  not  all  made ;  and  the  poor  planter  finds 
that  the  work  of  the  leisure  hours  of  summer 
is  now  crowded  into  a  few  already  too  much 
occupied  days.  Every  thing  is  hurry  and  bus- 
tle ;  and  the  negroes,  suddenly  rising  in  import- 
ance by  the  multifarious  demands  made  upon 


them,  seem  to  shine  with  an  extra  polish  as 
they  pursue  their  allotted  tasks.  The  day  **  to 
begin"  has  been  named,  but  it  is  defierred  te 
another  **  set  time"  that  proves  to  be  inoomrc- 
nient,  because  the  cane-wagona  are  not  ready. 
and  the  harness  needs  repairs ;  and  so  contia- 
ues  a  chapter  of  annoyances  which  is  only  b; 
extra  exertion  brought  to  an  end. 

And  how  may  be  seen  the  field-hands,  armed 
with  huge  knives,  entering  the  harvest  firid. 
The  cane  is  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty, 
and  snaps  and  rattles  its  wiry-textured  leaves. 
as  if  they  were  ribbons,  and  towers  otct  the 
head  of  the  overseer  as  he  rides  between  the 
rows  on  his  good-sized  horse.  Suddenly,  yea 
perceive  an  unusual  motion  among  the  Coliafi 
— a  crackling  noise,  a  blow — and  the  long  rows 
of  growing  vegetation  are  broken,  and  every  bis- 
ment  it  disappears  under  the  operation  of  the 
knife.  The  t:ane  is  stripped  by  the  negroes  of 
its  leaves,  decapitated  of  its  unripe  joints,  and 
cut  off  from  the  root  with  a  rapidity  of  ezeco- 
tion  that  is  almost  marvelous.     The  stalks  lie 
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scattisred  along  on  the  ground,  loon  to  be  gath- 
ered up  and  placed  in  the  cane-wagona  which, 
with  their  four  gigantic  mule-teami,  have  just 
come  rattling  on  to  the  scene  of  action  with  a 
noise  and  manner  that  would  do  honor  to  a 
park  of  flying  artillery. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  crop  has  to  be  gathered  in  Louiffana 
within  ninety  days,  or  else  it  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  cold ;  as  a  consequence,  from  the  moment 
the  first  blow  is  struck,  every  thing  is  inspired 
with  energy.  The  teams,  the  negroes,  the  veg- 
etation, the  very  air,  in  fact,  that  has  been  for 
months  dragging  out  a  quiescent  existence,  as 
if  the  only  object  of  life  was  to  consume  time, 
now  start  as  if  touched  by  (ire.  The  negro  be- 
comes supple,  the  mules  throw  up  their  heads 
and  paw  the  earth  with  impatience,  the  sluggish 
air  frolics  in  swift  currents  and  threatening 
storms,  while  the  once  silent  sugar  house  is 
open,  windows  and  doors.  The  carrier  shed  is 
full  of  children  and  women,  the  tall  chimneys 
ar«  belching  out  smoke,  and  the  huge  engine,  as 
if  waking  from  a  benumbing  nap,  has  stretched 
out  its  long  arms,  given  one  long-drawn  respir- 
ation, and  is  alive. 

In  the  mean  while  the  cut  cane  is  accumulat- 
ing in  the  carrier  shed ;  it  rises  up  in  huge 
masses  on  every  side.  Enough  "  to  commence" 
is  obtained,  and  the  steam-pipe  whistles  shrilly, 
the  lumbering  carrier  moves,  the  cane  is  tum- 
bled between  the  rollers  and  ground  up,  its 


saccharine  juice  in  breaking  jets  runs  merrily 
into  the  receiver.  The  furnace  tires  now  send 
forth  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  by  the  time  night 
sets  in  the  sugar  house  is  literally  in  a  blaze. 
'*  While  flame  the  chimneja,  while  the  coppers  foam, 
How  blithe,  how  jocund,  the  plantation  smiles." 

The  planter  now  becomes  indifferent  to  sleep 
or  rest,  and  often  spends  a  large  portion  of  the 
night  in  visiting  the  different  departments  of  the 
busy  scene,  noticing  the  working  of  the  engine 
and  the  mill,  but  more  particularly  he  hangs  over 
the  kettles,  to  see  what  the  newly-expressed 
juice  promises.  As  is  always  the  case  with 
that  from  cane  'first  cut  from  the  fields,  it  yields 
only  indifferently  well,  and  it  seems  as  if  a 
**  strike"  would  never  be  made. 

The  "taking  off  the  crop"  has  now  fairly 
commenced,  and  for  sixty  or  ninety  days  all  is 
hurry  and  bustle.  From  mom  to  night,  and 
night  to  mom,  the  unfeeling  and  powerSil  steam 
engine  seems  to  drag  along  with  its  untiring 
industry  all  within  its  influence,  and  man  and 
beast  must  be  alike  insensible  to  fatigue.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  under  this  severe  tax  every 
thing  thrives ;  there  is  something  about  the 
season,  the  peculiar  labor,  and  the  constant  in- 
dulgence in  eating  the  juice  of  the  cane,  that 
produces  unwonted  health,  and  consequently  the 
highest  flow  of  animal  spirits.  But  the  planter 
is  not  exempt  from  his  misfortunes,  and  they 
seem  sometimes  to  accumulate  at  this  critical 
period.     The  sugar  maker  does  not  succeed  in 
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producing  "  the  staple''  of  a  favorite  color  and 
proper  grain ;  an  unusual  quantity  of  cane  passes 
through  the  rollers  for  the  amount  of  sugar  known 
to  be  in  the  coolers.  Frequently  the  immense 
pressure  brought  upon  the  mill  breaks  it  asunder, 
and  as  there  is  no  place  nearer  than  New  Orleans 
in  which  to  get  repairs,  a  delay  is  the  conse- 
quence, harassing  in  the  extreme.  The  **  invalid 
roller''  is  tumbled  down  to  the  levee,  and  as  the 
regular  "  coasting  packet"  comes  along,  the  expe- 
rienced eye  of  the  captain  detects,  by  the  anxious 
group  ashore,  that  something  has  gone  wrong 
at  the  sugar  house.  There  are  the  negroes 
rushing  up  and  down,  hallooing  and  wavin/r 
their  arms  for  signals,  long  after  the  announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  boat  will  make  thr 
landing.  Then  the  planter,  with  his  working 
clothes  on,  paces  up  and  down  the  levee,  bib 
hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  his  mouth  grim, 
while  he  speculates  upon  his  extraordinary  *'  bad. 
bad  luck,"  when  compared  with  his  neighbors 
and  '*the  rest  of  mankind." 

But  the  sugar  house  has  other  scenes  :  fre- 
quently there  are  pleasant  apartments  fitted  \i\ 
for  "  the  family,"  and  the  socialities  of  life  arc 
displayed  in  the  most  delightful  manner ;  the 
amenities  of  high  civilization  and  out-door  living 
blend  in  beautiful  harmony.  Here,  amid  the 
bustle,  the  family  meal  is  taken,  and  every  ap- 
petite is  increased  by  the  bracing  air  of  a  South- 
em  winter.  The  invalid,  white  or  black,  that 
has  long  been  confined  to  the  sick  bed,  hastens 
to  the  sugar  house,  and  in  the  rarefied  air  and 
sweetened  steam  that  pervades  a  portion  of  the 
building,  finds  a  balm  for  the  pains  in  the  chest, 
and  a  relief  to  the  distressing  cough.  The 
bloom  of  health  not  only  deepens  upon  those 


who  already  possess  it,  but  revives  upon  tbs 
faded  cheek. 

The  healthful  influence  of  the  '*  boiling  muob" 
upon  the  sick  and  debilitated  of  the  sugar  pluUp 
tion,  and  the  invigorating  qualities  of  the  case 
juice  upon  all  who  drink  it  from  the  kettles,  or 
extract  it  themselves  from  the  plant,  has  oftcs 
been  Noticed  and  taken  advantage  of  Grainger, 
the  rural  poet  of  Basseterre,  near  a  century  ago, 
thus  apostrophizes : 

"  While  flows  the  joioe  meUifluent  rrom  the  cane, 
Grudge  not,  my  fhend,  to  let  thy  slaves,  each  mora. 
But  chief  the  sick  and  young  at  setting  day, 
Themselves  regale  with  oft-repeated  draughts 
Of  tepid  necur ;  so  shall  health  and  strength 
Confirm  thy  negroes,  and  make  labor  light." 

As  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  stesm  aris- 
ing from  the  sugar  kettles,  and  the  use  of  the 
hot  syrup  as  a  drink  for  invalids,  are  beginning 
to  attract  the  speculative  attention  of  some  em- 
inent  practitioners,  we  should  perhaps  be  remiii 
if  we  did  not  mention  a  fiivorite  sugar  hooM 
beverage,  very  much  in  demand  by  those  whs, 
from  all  external  appearance,  seem  to  be  any 
thing  but  victims  of  pulmonary  complaints.  A 
tumbler  of  cane  juice,  partially  boiled  down  to 
the  crystallizing  point,  is  well  **  tempered  with 
French  brandy" — such  is  the  term  used— awl 
drank  with  great  precipitation,  and  is  generally 
not  considered  unnecessary  or  unpalatable  by 
gentlemen  visitors.  There  are  some  persoDi, 
however,  who  are  obliged  to  add  to  this  norel 
libation  some  of  the  acid  from  the  innumerahie 
sour  oranges  that  load  the  trees  in  the  neigUx>^ 
hood  of  the  sugar  house.  Persons  who  are  good 
judges  have  pronounced  this  mixture  as  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  '*  hot  punch;"  butai 
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The  interior  ot  a  sugar  house  can  be  properly 
divided  into  the  **  cooler  room,"  the  "purgery," 
the  place  for  the  kettles,  and  the  mill.  These 
difierentlj  named  places  and  things  are  all  con- 
nected together,  so  that  the  cane  juice  from  the 
mill  runs  through  provided  gutters  into  the  re- 
ceiver that  supplies  the  kettles ;  the  cane  juice, 
by  the  power  of  heat  brought  to  the  point  of 
crystallization,  is  thrown  into  the  "coolers," 
from  which  coolers  it  is  removed  into  the 
"purgery,**  where  it  is,  as  sugar,  placed  in 
hogsheads,  and  allowed  to  drain  of  its  molasses, 
or  imperfectly  crystallized  cane  juice  ;  from  the 
**  purgery"  it  comes  out  the  article  of  commerce 
and  domestic  use  so  familiar  to  all. 

The  *'  coolers"  are  troughs  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  a  foot  and  ^  half  deep,  and 
four  feet  wide.  They  are  arranged  in  lines 
parallel  to  each  other,  yet  wide  enough  apart 
to  admit  of  a  laborer  going  between  them. 
These  coolers  hold,  when  conveniently  full, 
from  a  hogshead  to  a  hogshead  and  a  half  of 
sugar. 

The  "  purgery"  consists  of  a  long  room,  gen- 
erally one  of  the  wings  of  the  sugar  house,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  in  the  place  of  a  floor,  is 
a  hydraulic  cement  cistern,  about  four  feet  deep. 
Over  this  cistern  are  laid  strong  timbers,  on 
which  the  hogsheads  rest  when  they  are  being 
filled  from  the  coolers.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hogsheads  are  holes,  out  of  which  the  molasses 
drains  into  the  cistern. 

The  mill  used  in  grinding  sugar  cane  consists 


THE  PUaOERT. 

generally  of  three  iron  rollers,  of  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter  and  five  feet  in  length.  They 
are  placed  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  are  capable  of  sustaining  an  immense  out- 
ward pressure  as  the  cane  passes  between  thera. 
A  stalk  of  sugar  cane  is  heavy  and  compact,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  strong  vegetable  conforma- 
tion about  it,  but  let  it  pass  between  the  rollers 
of  the  mill,  and  it  comes  out  crushed  into  frag- 
ments— literally  ground  into  dust  and  ribbons. 
This  mill  is  placed  at  some  considerable  height 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  expressed  cane 
juice,  as  it  flows  from  it,  will  readily  run  down 
to  the  kettles. 

Attached  to  the  mill  is  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance known  as  the  *' carrier."  This  consists 
of  a  never-ending  band,  about  three  feet  wide, 
made  of  chains  and  cross  bars  of  wood,  that 
runs  upon  rollers,  and  is  used  to  bring  the 
cane  from  the  outside  of  the  building  up  and 
into  the  mill.  The  carrier  generally  reaches 
a  considerable  length  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
sugar  house,  and,  as  the  grinding  goes  on,  is 
fed  with  cane  by  the  women  and  children  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  primitive  method 
of  supplying  the  mill  with  cane  was  for  the 
negroes  to  "carry"  it  by  armfuls,  which  is 
still  the  general  custom  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  But  on  the  introduction 
of  steam,  power  was  easily  obtained,  and  ma- 
|chinery  was  soon  brought  to  relieve  the  la- 
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borer  of  this  then  most  unpleasant  duty.  Now 
the  cane  is  placed  upon  the  carrier,  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  mill ;  it  is  arranged  in  par- 
allel lines,  as  upon  a  table,  and  moves  quietlj 
to  its  place  of  destination.  The  steam  engine, 
that  is  the  motive  power  of  this  machinery,  is 
too  familiar  to  need  a  notice  from  us. 

A  **  set  of  kettles"  consists  of  five  deep  evap- 
orating cast  or  wrought  iron  kettles,  arranged 
in  solid  masonry,  so  that  they  set  in  a  line,  with 
their  tops  all  upon  the  same  level.  Underneath 
these  kettles  is  a  furnace,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  outside  of  the  building.  The  furnace  is  so 
arranged  that  the  flame  from  the  burning  wood 
passes,  in  its  progress  to  the  chimney,  under 
each  kettle.  Sugar  makers  have  given  to  these 
several  kettles  distinct  names,  as  follows :  the 
hatteriey  the  »irop,  the  flambeau,  the  propre,  the 
grandt.  Each  of  these  boilers  enlarges  progress- 
ively, from  the  baiterie  to  the  grande. 

As  the  sugar  cane  juice  flows  from  the  mill, 
it  runs  into  a  large  wooden  reservoir,  that  con- 
nects by  a  cock  with  the  grande.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  making  sugar,  every  kettle  is 
filled  with  juice,  the  fire  in  the  mean  time  has 
been  lighted,  and  it  soon  gives  out  an  intense 
heat.  The  concentration  of  flame  is  under  the 
hatterie,  for  this  kettle  is  situated  directly  over 
the  mouth  o(  the  furnace.  As  soon  as  the  juice 
begins  to  boil,  there  rises  to  the  top  a  vast 
amount  of  woody  fibre,  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances, not  before  observable,  and  the  attend- 


ants commence,  with  a  large  wooden  sword, 
to  sweep  off  the  scum  o(  the  kettles^  from  the 
batterie  toward  the  grande.  In  this  way,  the 
whole  line  is  purified.  As  might  Be  presnniad. 
evaporation  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  the  &ci- 
ttrie;  consequently,  while  the  dirt  that  gathers 
on  the  top  of  the  foaming  kettles  is  swept  by 
the  sword  to  the  right,  the  ladle  is  used  to  bring 
the  concentrating  juice  to  the  /e/Jf,  so  as  to  kcq> 
every  kettle  full.  Directly  over  the  boiling  ket- 
I  ties  is  what  is  termed  the  steam  chimney,  through 
'  which  passes  the  vapor  that  rises  from  the  rap- 
I  idly  evaporating  cane  juice.  As  can  be  readily 
I  perceived,  the  concentrating  of  the  saccharine 
liquid  by  heat,  requires  that  the  several  kettles 
should  be  constantly  replenished,  and  it  is  done 
'  as  follows  :  the  mill  fills  the  reservoir,  the  res- 
ervoir the  grande,  the  grand  the  propre^  and  so 
on,  the  liquor  passing  from  one  kettle  to  anoth- 
er, until  the  batterie  receives  the  concentrated 
juice  of  three  or  four  charges  of  the  gramde, 
after  it  had  passed  necessarily  through  all  the 
named  vessels  of  the  entire  **  set,*'  and  had  been 
**  tempered"  and  **  skimmed"  as  much  as  the 
process  would  permit. 

At  the  batterie  stands  the  **  sugar  maker,^ 
the  important  functionary,  for  the  time  being. 
of  the  sugar  plantation.  His  commands,  be  he 
as  black  as  midnight,  are  attended  to  with  a 
unquestioning  punctuality  that  shows  how  modi 
is  dependent  upon  his  skill.  We  have  gooe 
through  the  details  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
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of  the  sugar  maker's  mind.  He  looks  into  the 
hatteriey  but  sees  more  than  is  accorded  to  the 
vision  of  the  uninitiated.  The  dark  tumbling 
mass  of  liquid  sweet,  appeals  to  his  judgment 
in  every  throe  it  heaves  from  its  bosom ;  a 
large  and  ominous  bubble  will  perhaps  fill  him 
with  dismay  ;  if  the  mass  settles  down  into 
quietude,  he  will  yell  frantically  to  the  old  Argus 
at  the  furnace,  to  "  throw  in  more  wood  ;"  per- 
haps the  liquid  will  then  dance  and  frolic,  and 
whiten  and  coquette,  and  then  comes  over  the 
face  of  the  sugar  maker  a  grim  smile  of  satis- 
faction, as  he,  with  his  wooden  spatula,  beats 
down  and  breaks  the  bubbles,  that  might  other- 
wise rise  too  high.  Now  also  the  sugar  maker 
observes  the  syrup  as  it  cools  upon  his  ladle, 
and  also  sees  if  it  will  string  into  threads,  for 
the  critical  moment  is  approaching,  the  "  strike" 
is  at  hand. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  at  the  head  of  the  sugar 
kettles,  there  was  a  square  box  that  communi- 
cates by  movable  troughs  with  all  the  coolers. 
The  moment  the  contents  of  the  baiterie  indicate 
thit  it  must  soon  be  thrown  off,  which  cooler  is 
to  receive  it  is  decided  upon,  and  arrangements 
arc  made  accordingly. 

The  sugar  maker,  now  armed  with  an  im- 
mense ladte,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  long  han- 
dle, holds  it  suspended  over  the  hatterie;  the 
sugar  maker's  assistant,  likewise  prepared,  holds 
his  ladle  over  the  «irop,  or  second  kettle.  The 
moment  the  ttrikt  is  ready,  the  sugar  maker's 
object  is  to  get  the  liquid  as  quickly  as  possible 
out  of  the  hatterie.     Over  he  throws  it  into  the 
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until  his  assist- 
ant, seeing  what 
remains  in  the 
hatterie  would  be  destroyed  by  the  glowing  heat, 
tumbles  over  the  displaced  quantity  from  the 
siropt  which  is  in  turn  replenished  from  the 
flambeau f  the  flambeau  from  ihepropre,  ihepropre 
from  the  grandey  and  the  grandc  from  the  juice 
boxes  or  receivers  connected  with  the  mill,  and 
then  the  work  goes  on  to  complete  another 
"strike." 

The  hot  liquor  from  the  hatterie  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  pursued  its  way  along  the  troughs, 
and  distributed  itself  over  the  cooler,  where, 
presenting  a  large  surface  to  the  surrounding  air, 
you  can  see  it  crystallizing  under  your  gaze,  and 
taking  upon  itself  the  familiar  form  of  brown  or 
muscovado  sugar. 

At  stated  times  the  coolers  are  emptied  of 
their  contents  ;  stout  negroes  ^re  appointed  to 
do  what  is  termed,  "  potting  the  sugar,"  which 
means,  carrying  it  to  the  hogsheads,  which  are, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  setting  upon  timbers 
over  the  purgery.  The  contents  of  the  coolers 
form  a  mass,  more  or  less  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  molasses.  If  you  strike  a  spade  into  the 
centre  of  a  well  filled  cooler,  and  remove  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents,  you  will  see  the  opening 
gradually  fill  up  with  a  rich  fluid,  that  seems  to 
exude  from  every  part  of  the  wounded  mass ; 
this  fluid  is  denominated  the  hleedingSt  and  con- 
tains, no  doubt,  much  of  the  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized sugar,  that  never  finds  its  way  into  the 
molasses.     The  sugar  thrown  into  the  hogs- 
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heads,  settles  down,  and  becomes  thoroughly 
cool.  If  the  weather  in  which  it  has  been  made 
was  favorable,  and  the  cane  was  thoroughly 
ripe,  very  little  drainage,  comparatively,  takes 
place ;  but  if  the  cano  were  green,  the  sugar 
maker  inexperienced,  or  the  plant  the  least 
touched  with  frost,  these  sad  truths  can  be 
learned  by  the  increasing  volume  of  molasses 
that  is  found  in  the  cisterns  of  the  purgtry^  and 
the  planter,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  fields 
out  that  he  is  making  an  immense  amount  of 
molasses,  when  his  energies  have  been  directed 
only  to  produce  a  crop  of  sugar. 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  sugar  making,  has 
called  into  action  the  first  order  of  minds,  and 
consumed  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  money. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  different  methods 
oi  sugar  making  by  machinery,  carried  on  in 
Louisiana,  the  object  of  each  of  which  seems  to 
be,  to  procure  the  product  without  the  adulter- 
ation or  mixture  with  any  foreign  substance. 
The  method  of  sugar  making  that  we  have  de- 
scribed is  the  simplest  and  the  most  primitive, 
it  is  really,  simply  boiling  the  juice  of  the  cane 
down,  until  all  the  water  in  it  is  evaporated, 
and  then  letting  it  cool  into  sugar.  But  it  is 
noticeable,  that  the  manner  is  necessarily  very 
imperfect.  The  moment  that  the  cane  juice  has 
been  brought  by  heat  to  the  point  of  granulation, 
it  should  instantly  be  transferred  to  the  coolers. 
The  most  expert  sugar  maker  can  not  always 
judge  of  the  exact  moment  when  he  should 
MtrikCf  and  under  all  circumstances  he  must  com- 
mence **  throwing  off,''  with  the  full  assurance 
that  the  syrup  will  be  unequally  done,  for  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  batterie  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strike,  must  be  less  affected 
with  heat,  than  that  which  is  taken  at  its  end. 
Some  of  the  syrup  will  be  at  the  crystallizing 
point,  some  of  it  burnt,  and  some  in  its  raw 
state.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  causes  of  the 
brown  color  of  the  sugar,  and  why  molasses 
also  is  produced. 

Chemists  and  machinists  have  exhausted  their 
skill,  to  find  out  the  way  to  turn  cane  juice  into 
pure  sugar,  unalloyed  with  any  other  substance. 
They  have  endeavored  to  avoid  burning  the 
sugar  by  evaporating  the  juice  with  steam,  and 
by  the  use  of  vacuum  pans,  so  that  the  heat 
used  could  be  scientifically  regulated,  the  great 
desideratum  being  to  work  up  the  cane  juice 
into  sugar  of  a  pure  quality,  without  loss  by 
imperfect  crystallization,  as  exhibited  in  inferior 
sugar  and  in  the  production  of  molasses. 

The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  realized 
by  any  one  but  the  producer.  A  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of  sugar,  or  in  the  size  of  the 
crystals,  will  make  thousands  of  dollars  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  a  large  crop.'  Sugar  that 
sells  for  sixty  dollars  the  hogshead,  entails  no 
more  expense  upon  the  planter  than  that  which 
brings  him  in  half  that  sum ;  consequently,  the 
"  high-priced  "  sugar  costs  for  freight  and  pack- 
ing, just  half  as  much  as  the  inferior  article ; 
while  the  advance  of  a  cent  on  a  pound  upon  a 
crop  of  sugar,  may  cause  a  princely  return  to 


the  planter  for  his  year's  labor ;  or  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  cent  on  a  pound,  a  trivial  sam,  wImd 
divided  among  the  consumers,  may  be  to  tiie 
planter  the  cause  of  his  pecuniary  rain. 

With  the  inducements  held  out  to  improve 
the  quality  of  sugar,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so 
much  money  is  expended  in  the  pnrdme 
of  coctly  machinery.  Still,  the  old-fashioocd 
**  open  kettle"  method  that  we  have  endeavored 
to  describe,  maintains  its  popularity,  in  spite  of 
the  evident  waste  that  attends  it.  Machinerr 
of  the  proper  kind  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the 
almost  human  sensibility  it  displays  in  its  lia- 
bility to  be  deranged,  causes  disappotntraeni 
and  frequent  loss,  and  satisfies  the  planter  that 
complicated  machinery  can  only  be  used  with 
advantage  in  connection  with  an  enormous  out- 
lay of  capital,  and  with  appliances  not  always 
at  his  command.  The  great  mass  of  labor  that 
is  expended  in  making  sugar  is  performed  by  ne- 
groes ;  and  only  the  simplest  and  most  phynci] 
methods  are  with  safety  in^sted  to  their  caie 

As  the  manufacturing  of  the  crop  progr^»es, 
the  waving  cane  in  the  fields  continues  to  ripen, 
the  increasing  cold  stops  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and  checking  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
the  juices  are  perceptibly  enriched  in  a  nigl^ 
Often,  indeed,  on  favorable  days,  you  can  break 
the  cane ;  and  as  the  juice  flows  down  the  staft. 
you  can  see  it  granulate  before  your  eyes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  evaporation,  except  such  as 
comes  from  the  surrounding  air.  The  influence 
of  cold  in  enriching  the  sap  of  plants  is  obserr. 
able  not  only  in  the  cane,  but  in  the  sugar-ma- 
ple-trees  of  the  North ;  for,  with  them  a  wazm 
"  unseasonable"  day  ruins  the  sap,  and  turns  it 
into  a  nauseous,  valueless  fluid ;  but  let  the  wind 
chop  round  to  the  north,  and  even  while  the  sa^ 
flows  it  will  change,  and  become  rich  and  vahi- 
able  for  the  wants  of  man.  To  the  planter,  in 
the  '^  grinding  season,"  the  fear  of  the  frost  and 
of  excessive  heat,  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant anxiety.  A  warm  sun  is  deatmctiTe ;  a 
freeze,  ruinous. 

As  soon  as  the  perfected  sugar  begins  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  purgery,  the  "  sugar  broker," 
armed  with  a  huge  auger,  makes  his  appear^ncs 
on  the  plantation,  and  is  always  welcomed  as  a 
guest,  if  not  always  popular  as  a  business  mazL 
The  sugar  broker  is  the  antipodes  of  the  plant- 
er :  one  has  an  interest  in  high  prices,  the  other 
in  low  prices ;  one  is  domestic,  the  other  for- 
eign ;  one  is  always  in  haste,  the  other  has 
unappreciated  quantities  of  spare  time.  The 
sugar  broker  carries  with  him  a  mysterious 
face,  and  aflects  to  know  something  about  the 
markets  that  can  not  be  divulged  without  agitat- 
ing the  commercial  world  ;  he  also  insinuates  to 
the  planter  that  he  has  information  about  the 
unusual  amount  of  the  '*  coming  crop,"  that 
renders  it  very  important  that  the  producer 
should  "  take  advantage  of  the  present  mHng 
prices."  The  sugar  broker  is  also  a  singular 
evidence  of  the  natural  incapacity  some  people 
have  of  discovering  light-colored  sugars;  for 
with  the  broker  they  are  always  dark,  if  he  is 
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purchasing ;  and  he  never  can  see  a  light-col- 
ored sugar  except  when  he  has  it  to  sell.  The 
sugar  broker  generally  brings  the  news  of  the 
day  to  the  residents  of  the  plantation,  and  be- 
comes very  popular,  if  he  can  make  himself 
agreeable  at  all.  A  little  experience  makes  you 
acquainted  with  the  sugar  broker ;  he  is  pecul- 
iar ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  wields 
such  an  important  influence  in  the  sale  of  the 
crop,  every  body  would  be  amused  at  his  awk- 
ward manner  of  riding,  his  "  on  'Change"  look, 
his  city  habits,  and  his  bustling  manners,  which 
contrast  so  strangely  with  the  quiet  demeanor 
of  the  planter. 

The  novelty  of  sugar  making  in  time  passes 
away,  and  the  whole  affair  assumes  a  business 
sameness.  Each  person,  by  experience,  be- 
comes familiar  with  his  duty,  and  things  go 
on  with  tolerable  smoothness.  The  "  planter's 
fiunily"  has  moved  permanently  back  to  the 
mansion ;  and  the  ladies  seldom  visit  the  sugar 
house,  except  to  accompany  yisitors,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  healthful  exercise.  The  mules  are 
now  pretty  well  "worked  down,"  in  hauling 
the  cane  from  the  fields ;  the  negroes  are  cal- 
culating when  will  come  "  the  finish,"  and  as 
January  approaches  the  weather  becomes  un- 
settled, the  rains  fall,  and  the  roads  are  "  cut 
up."  And  the  "last  load"  of  cane,  as  it  is 
carried  to  the  mill,  is  greeted  with  satisfaction ; 
and  already  hope  pictures  new  pleasures  that 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  time  consumed  in  the 
production  of  the  **  next  crop." 

HOLIDAY  FESTIVITIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  year's  labor  are  the  holi- 
days, which  extend  from  Christmas  to  New 
Year.  The  negroes  now  enjoy  uninterrupted 
repose ;  or,  rather,  have  the  liberty  of  indulging 
their  caprices,  so  long  as  they  are  harmless  to 
themselves  and  others,  free  from  constraint.  It 
is  the, season  of  enjoyment  and  festivity,  and 
the  time  for  settling  up  their  outstanding  ac- 
counts with  each  other,  and  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  plantation.  The  long  running 
account  for  chidcens,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  is 
liquidated  by  the  good  housewife ;  and  the  mas- 
ter pays  for  innumerable  things,  which  have 
been  prorided  by  the  slave,  without  interfering 
with  his  accustomed  labors.  Now  it  is  that 
crates  of  cheap  crockery  and  bales  of  gayly- 
colored  handkerchiefs  find  a  ready  sale ;  and 
the  peddlers  that  infest  "  the  coast"  reap  a  rich 
harvest,  by  selling  at  large  profits  ribbons  and 
nick-nacks,  that  have  no  other  recommendation 
than  the  possession  of  staring  colors  in  the  most 
glaring  contrasts.  Balls  become  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  business  of  the  night ;  and  the 
humble  Paganini  of  the  quarters  is  called  into 
requisition,  and  elevated  into  a  person  of  tem- 
porary, but  still  extraordinary  importance — ^be- 
cause he  is  master  of  the  violin ;  while  the  ne- 
groes— 


"  Responsive  to  the  sound,  head,  feet,  and  fnixm 
Move  awkwardly  hannoniuos :  hand  in  hand 
Now  locked,  the  gay  troop  circolarly  wheels, 
And  (hsks  and  capers  with  intemperate  Joy. 
Halts  the  vast  circle,  all  clap  hands  and  sing ; 
While  those  distinguished  for  heels  and  air, 
Bound  in  the  centre,  arid  flmtastic  twine. 
Meanwhile,  some  stripling  from  the  choral  ring, 
Trips  forth,  and,  not  ungallantly,  bestows 
On  her  who  nimbtest  hath  the  green  sward  beat, 
And  whose  flush'd  beauties  have  enthralled  his  soul, 
A  silver  token  of  his  fond  applause.'' 

The  planter  and  his  family  have  too  their 
trysting  time.  The  mother  and  her  comely 
daughters  hie  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in 
pursuit  of  the  innocent  amusements  of  the  sea- 
son ;  and  the  "  Crescent  City,"  at  these  times, 
shows  a  perceptible  filling  up  of  joyous,  familiar, 
and  Southern-looking  faces.  The  fashionable 
dry  goods  and  jewelry  stores,  the  Opera,  and 
the  "  society  balls"  all  feel  the  genial  influence 
of  these  holiday  times,  and  it  only  gradually 
disappears  as  the  summer  heat  sets  in,  and 
drives  residents  of  the  country  back  to  theb 
rural  homes. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  produces  OTer  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  about  half  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  consumed  by  the  people  of  the 
entire  Union.  By  referring  to  the  map,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cane- 
producing  lands  of  the  State  is  under  cultiya- 
tion.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugars  into  the  United  States  should  cease,  and 
that  the  immense  amount  of  money  now  sent 
abroad  for  this  necessary  of  life,  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  our  own  people. 

Gradually  the  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  passes 
into  "  second  hands ;"  the  greater  portion  of  it 
finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  from  which  mart 
it  is  distributed  over  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.  But  vast  quantities  are  annually  sent 
direct  from  the  plantations,  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  "  giant  West,"  and  long 
before  the  spring  has  come,  the  contents  of  the 
cane  fields  of  Louisiana  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  "broad  Union,"  and  enter  largely  into 
almost  every  article  of  consumption  that  forms 
a  prominent  or  insignificant  object  of  the  social 
board ;  it  sparkles  upon  the  bridal  cake ;  assumes 
a  thousand  forms  in  the  confectioner's  window ; 
neutralizes  the  acidity  or  bitterness  of  medicine ; 
gives  life  to  the  fragrant  coffee  and  tea ;  destroys 
the  unpurified  taste  of  preserved  meats;  and 
retains  for  years  the  delicate  flavor  of  our  choic- 
est fruits ;  turn,  indeed,  which  way  you  will, 
you  perceive  the  ameliorating  influence  of  sugar 
upon  the  economy  of  life,  and  thanks  to  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  the  I^ouisiana  planter, 
it  is  raised  upon  our  own  soil,  and  at  a  price 
that  brings  it  within  the  command  of  the  rich 
and  poor  alike. 
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IBIS-SHOOTING  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THE  ihiB  {tantalus)  is  one  of  the  most  curioas 
and  interesting  of  American  birds :  it  is  a 
creature  of  the  warm  climates,  and  is  not  found 
in  either  the  northern  or  middle  States — the 
tropics,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  them, 
are  its  range.  Louisiana,  from  its  low  elevation, 
possesses  almost  a  tropical  climate ;  and  the  ibis, 
of  several  varieties,  is  to  be  there  met  with  in 
considerable  numbers. 

There  are  few  sorts  of  game  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed with  horse,  hound,  or  gun ;  and,  among 
other  sports,  I  have  gone  ibis-shooting  :  it  wan 
not  so  much  for  the  sport,  however,  as  that  I 
wished  to  obtain  some  specimens  for  mounting. 
An  adventure  befell  me  in  one  of  these  excur- 


sions that  may  interest  the  reader.  The  kmI^ 
em  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  ont^n^^ 
byrinth  of  swamps,  bayous,  and  lagoon*.  Tb<« 
bayous  are  sluggish  streams  that  glide  ilf^pi.^ 
along,  sometimes  running  one  way,  and  Kwn*" 
times  the  very  opposite,  according  to  the  wawn 
Many  of  them  are  outlets  of  the  great  Mi»«*- 
sippi,  which  begins  to  shed  off  its  water*  vaort 
than  three  hundred  miles  from  its  moutb.  Tbe« 
bayous  are  deep,  sometimes  narrow,  tomtUiot* 
wide,  with  islets  in  their  midst.  They  and  th«i 
contiguous  swamps  are  the  great  habitat  of  tw 
alligator  and  the  fresh-water  shark— tii«  P^ 
Numerous  species  of  water  and  wading  ^  .^^ 
over  them,  and  plunge  through  their  dirk  tifl' 
Here  you  may  see  the  red  flamingo,  the  tf^ 
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the  trumpeter-swan,  the  blue-heron,  the  wild- 
gooie,  the  crane,  the  enake-bird,  the  pelican, 
and  the  ibis ;  you  may  likewise  see  the  osprey, 
and  the  white-headed  eagle  robbing  him  of  his 
prey.  These  swamps  and  bayous  produce  abun- 
dantly fish,  reptile,  and  insect,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, the  favorite  resort  of  hundreds  of  birds 
which  prey  upon  these  creatures.  In  some  places, 
the  bayous  form  a  complete  net-work  over  the 
country,  which  you  may  traverse  with  a  small 
boat  in  almost  any  direction ;  indeed,  this  is  the 
means  by  which  many  settlements  communicate 
with  each  other.  As  you  approach  southward 
toward  the  Gulf,  you  get  clear  of  the  timber ; 
and  within  some  fifty  miles  of  the  sea,  there  is 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen. 

It  was  near  the  edge  of  this  open  country  I 
went  ibis-shooting.  I  had  set  out  from  a  small 
French  orCrede  settlement,  with  no  other  com- 
pany than  my  gun ;  even  without  a  dog,  as  my 
favorite  spaniel  had  the  day  before  been  bitten 
by  an  alligator  while  swimming  across  a  bayou. 
I  went  o(  course  in  a  boat,  a  light  skiff,  such 
as  is  commonly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

Occasionally  using  the  paddles,  I  allowed  my- 
self to  float  some  four  or  five  miles  down  the 
main  bayou ;  but  as  the  birds  I  was  in  search 
of  did  not  appear,  I  struck  into  a  *'  branch," 
and  sculled  myself  up  stream.  This  carried  me 
through  a  solitary  region,  with  marshes  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  covered  with 
tall  reeds.  There  was  no  habitation,  nor  aught 
that  betokened  the  presence  of  man.  It  was 
just  possible  that  I  was  the  first  human  being 
who  had  ever  found  a  motive  for  propelling  a 
boat  through  the  dark  waters  of  this  solitary 
stream.  As  I  advanced,  I  fell  in  with  my  game ; 
and  I  succeeded  in  bagging  several,  both  of  the 
great  wood-ibis  and  the  white  species.  I  also 
shot  a  fine  white-headed  eagle  {Falco  leucoct- 
phalua)j  which  came  soaring  over  my  boat,  un- 
conscious of  danger.  But  the  bird  which  I  most 
wanted  seemed  that  which  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed.    I  wanted  the  scarlet  ibis. 

I  think  I  had  rowed  some  three  miles  up- 
stream, and  was  about  to  take  in  my  oars  and 
leave  my  boat  to  float  back  again,  when  I  per- 
ceived that,  a  little  further  up,  the  bayou  widen- 
ed. Curiosity  prompted  me  to  continue ;  and 
after  pulling  a  few  hundred  strokes  further,  I 
found  myself  at  the  end  of  an  oblong  lake«  a 
mile  or  so  in  length.  It  was  deep,  dark,  marshy 
around  the  shores,  and  full  of  alligators.  I  saw 
their  ugly  forms  and  long  serrated  backs,  as 
they  floated  about  in  all  parts  of  it,  hungrily 
hunting  for  fish,  and  eating  one  another ;  but 
all  this  was  nothing  new,  for  I  had  witnessed 
similar  scenes  during  the  whole  of  my  excur- 
sion. What  drew  my  attention  most,  was  a 
small  islet  near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  upon  one 
end  01  which  stood  a  row  of  upright  forms  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color :  these  red  creatures  were 
the  very  objects  I  was  in  search  of.  They  might 
be  flamingoes :  I  could  not  tell  at  that  distance. 
So  much  the  better,  if  I  could  only  succeed  in 
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getting  a  shot  at  them ;  but  these  creatures  are 
even  more  wary  than  the  ibis  ;  and  as  the  islet 
was  low,  and  altogether  without  cover,  it  was 
not  likely  they  would  allow  me  to  come  within 
range ;  nevertheless,  I  was  determined  to  make 
the  attempt.  I  rowed  up  the  lake,  occasionally 
turning  my  head  to  see  if  the  game  had  taken 
the  alarm.  The  sun  was  hot  and  dazzling ;  and 
as  the  bright  scarlet  was  magnified  by  refraction, 
I  fancied  for  a  long  time  they  were  flamingoes. 
This  fancy  was  dissipated  as  I  drew  near.  The 
outlines  of  the  bills,  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre, 
convinced  me  they  were  the  ibis ;  besides,  I  now 
saw  that  they  were  only  about  three  feet  in 
height,  while  the  flamingoes  stand  five.  There 
were  a  dozen  of  them  in  all.  These  were  bal- 
ancing themselves,  as  is  their  usual  habit,  on 
one  leg,  apparently  asleep,  or  buried  in  deep 
thought.  They  were  on  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  islet,  while  I  was  approaching  it  from  below. 
It  was  not  above  sixty  yards  across ;  and  could 
I  only  reach  the  point  nearest  me,  I  knew  my 
gun  would  throw  shot  to  kill  at  that  distance. 
I  feared  the  stroke  of  the  sculls  would  start 
them,  and  I  pulled  slowly  and  cautiously.  Per- 
haps the  great  heat — for  it  was  as  hot  a  day  as 
I  can  remember — ^had  rendered  them  torpid  or 
lazy.  Whether  or  not,  they  sat  still  until  the 
cut-water  of  my  skiff  touched  the  bank  of  the 
islet.  I  drew  my  gun  up  cautiously,  took  aim, 
and  fired  both  barrels  almost  simultaneously. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  out  of  my  eyes,  I  saw 
that  all  the  birds  had  flown  off  except  one,  that 
lay  stretched  out  by  the  edge  of  the  water.  Gun 
in  hand,  I  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  and  ran  across 
the  islet  to  bag  my  game.  This  occupied  but  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  I  was  turning  to  go  back  to 
the  skiff,  when,  to  my  consternation,  I  saw  it 
out  upon  the  lake,  and  rapidly  floating  down- 
ward !  In  my  haste  I  had  left  it  unfastened, 
and  the  bayou  current  had  carried  it  off.  It 
was  still  but  a  hundred  yards  off,  but  it  ml^t 
as  well  have  been  a  hundred  miles,  for  at  that 
time  I  could  not  swim  a  stroke. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  down  to  the 
lake,  and  after  the  boat ;  this  impulse  was  check- 
ed on  arriving  at  the  water's  edge,  which  I  saw 
at  a  glance  was  fiithoms  in  depth.  Quick  re- 
flection told  mo  that  the  boat  was  gone — irre- 
coverably gone ! 

I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  full  peril  of 
my  situation ;  nor  will  you.  I  was  on  an  islet, 
in  a  lake,  only  half  a  mile  from  its  shores- 
alone,  it  is  true,  and  without  a  boat ;  but  what 
of  that  1  Many  a  man  had  been  so  before,  with 
not  an  idea  of  danger.  These  were  first  thoughts, 
natural  enough ;  but  they  rapidly  gave  place  to 
others  of  a  far  diflerent  character.  When  I 
gazed  after  my  boat,  now  beyond  recovery — 
when  I  looked  around,  and  saw  that  the  lake 
lay  in  the  middle  of  an  interminable  swamp,* 
the  shores  of  which,  even  could  I  have  reached 
them,  did  not  seem  to  promise  me  footing — 
when  I  reflected  that,  being  unable  to  swim,  I 
could  not  reach  them — that  upon  the  islet  there 
was  neither  tree,  nor  log,  nor  bush ;  not  a  stick 
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out  of  which  I  might  make  a  raft — I  say,  when 
1  reflected  upon  all  thesa  things,  there  aroae  in 
my  mind  a  feeling  of  well-defined  and  absolute 
horror. 

It  is  true,  I  was  only  in  a  lake,  a  mile  or  so 
in  width ;  but  so  far  as  the  peril  and  helpless- 
ness of  my  situation  were  concerned,  I  might 
as  well  have  been  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  knew  that  there  was  no  settle- 
ment within  miles — ^miles  of  pathless  swamp. 
I  knew  that  no  one  could  either  see  or  hear  me 
— no  one  was  at  all  likely  to  come  near  the 
lake  ;  indeed  I  felt  satisfied  that  my  faithless 
boat  was  the  first  keel  that  had  ever  cut  its  wa- 
ters. The  very  tameness  of  the  birds  wheeling 
round  my  head  was  evidence  of  this.  I  felt 
satisfied,  too,  that  without  some  one  to  help 
me,  I  should  never  go  out  from  that  lake :  I 
must  die  on  the  islet,  or  drown  in  attempting 
to  leave  it. 

These  reflections  rolled  rapidly  over  my  star- 
tled soul.  The  facts  were  clear,  the  hypothesis 
definite,  the  sequence  certain ;  there  was  no 
ambiguity,  no  supposititious  hinge  upon  which 
I  could  hang  a  hope  ;  no,  not  one.  I  could  not 
even  expect  that  I  should  be  missed  and  sought 
for :  there  was  no  one  to  search  for  me.  The 
simple  hahiUnt  of  the  village  I  had  left  knew 
me  not — I  was  a  stranger  among  them ;  they 
only  knew  me  as  a  stranger,  and  &ncied  me  a 
strange  individual;  one  who  made  lonely  ex- 
cursions, and  brought  home  bunches  of  weeds, 
with  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles,  which  they 
had  never  before  seen,  although  gathered  at 
their  own  doors.  My  absence,  besides,  would 
be  nothing  new  to  them,  even  though  it  lasted 
for  days :  I  had  often  been  absent  before,  a  weqk 
at  a  time.  There  was  no  hope  of  my  being 
missed. 

I  have  said  that  these  reflections  came  and 
passed  quickly.  In  less  than  a  minute  my  af- 
frighted soul  was  in  full  possession  of  them, 
and  almost  yielded  itself  to  despair.  I  shouted, 
but  rather  involuntarily  than  with  any  hope  that 
I  should  be  heard ;  I  shouted  loudly  and  fierce- 
ly :  my  answer — the  echoes  of  my  own  voice, 
the  shriek  of  the  osprey,  and  the  maniac  laugh 
of  the  white-headed  eagle. 

I  ceased  to  shout,  threw  my  gun  to  the  earth, 
and  tottered  down  beside  it.  I  have  been  in  a 
gloomy  prison,  in  the  hands  of  a  vengeful  gue- 
rilla banditti,  with  carbines  cocked  to  blow  out 
my  brains.  No  one  will  call  that  a  pleasant 
situation — nor  was  it  so  to  me.  I  have  been 
lost  upon  the  wide  prairie — the  land-sea — ^with- 
out bush,  break,  or  star  to  guide  me — that  was 
worse.  There  you  look  around ;  you  see  no- 
thing ;  you  hear  nothing :  you  are  alone  with 
God,  and  you  tremble  in  his  presence  ;  your 
senses  swim ;  your  brain  reels  ;  you  are  afiraid 
of  yourself;  you  are  afraid  of  your  own  mind. 
Deserted  by  every  thing  else,  you  dread  lest  it, 
too,  may  forsake  you.  There  is  horror  in  this 
— it  is  very  horrible — it  is  hard  to  bear ;  but  I 
hare  borne  it  all,  and  would  bear  it  again  twenty 
tkxies  over  rather  than  endure  once  more  the 


first  hour  I  spent  on  that  lonely  islet  in  that 
lonely  lake.  Your  prison  may  be  dark  and  n- 
lent,  but  you  feel  that  you  are  not  utteri  j  alooc ; 
beings  like  yourself  are  near,  though  Ihej  be 
your  jailers.  Lost  on  the  prairie,  you  are  alime ; 
but  you  are  free.  In  the  islet,  I  felt  that  I  was 
alone ;  that  I  was  not  free :  in  the  islet,  I  ex- 
perienced  the  feelings  of  the  ]Mraixie  and  the 
prison  combined. 

I  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor — almost  uneonacioiM ; 
how  long  I  know  not,  but  many  hoars  I  am  cer- 
tain: I  knew  this  by  the  sun — it  was  going 
down  when  I  awoke,  if  I  may  so  term  iIm  re> 
covery  of  my  stricken  senses.  I  was  aroused  by 
a  strange  circumstance :  I  was  surrounded  1^ 
dark  objects  of  hideous  shape  and  hue — reptiles 
they  were.  They  had  been  before  mj  eyes  for 
some  time,  but  I  had  not  seen  them.  I  had  oniy 
a  sort  of  dreamy  consciousness  of  their  presence ; 
but  I  heard  them  at  length :  my  ear  was  in  bet- 
ter tune,  and  the  strange  noises  they  uttered 
reached  my  intellect.  It  sounded  like  the  blow- 
ing of  great  bellows,  with  now  and  then  a  note 
harsher  and  louder,  like  the  roaring  of  a  bnU. 
This  startled  me,  and  I  looked  up  and  bent  my 
eyes  upon  the  objects  :  they  were  forms  of  the 
crocodiUdttf  the  giant  lizards — they  were  alliga- 
tors. 

Huge  ones  they  were,  many  of  them ;  and 
many  were  they  in  number — ^a  hundred  at  leart 
were  crawling  over  the  islet,  before,  behind,  and 
on  all  sides  around  me.  Their  long  gaunt  jaws 
and  channeled  snouts  projected  forward  so  as 
almost  to  touch  my  body ;  and  their  eyes,  usu- 
ally leaden,  seemed  now  to  glare. 

Impelled  by  this  new  danger,  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  when,  recognixing  the  upright  form  of  man, 
the  reptiles  scuttled  off,  and  plunging  hurriedly 
into  the  lake,  hid  their  hideous  bodies  ander  the 
water. 

The  incident  in  some  measure  reviTed  me.  I 
saw  that  I  was  not  alone :  there  was  company 
even  in  the  crocodiles.  I  gradually  became  mora 
myself;  and  began  to  reflect  with  some  degree 
of  coolness  on  the  circumstances  that  surround- 
ed me.  My  eyes  wandered  over  the  islet ;  ererj 
inch  of  it  came  under  my  glance ;  every  object 
upon  it  was  scrutinized — the  moulted  leathers 
of  wild-fowl,  the  pieces  of  mud,  the  fresh-water 
mussels  {unio*)  strewed  upon  its  beach — all 
were  examined.  Still  the  barren  answer — no 
means  of  escape.  * 

The  islet  was  but  the  head  of  a  sand-bar, 
formed  by  the  eddy — ^perhaps  gathered  together 
within  the  year.  It  was  bare  of  herbage,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  tufts  of  grass.  There 
was  neither  tree  nor  bush  upon  it — ^not  a  stick 
A  raft  indeed !  There  was  not  wood  enough  to 
make  a  raft  that  would  have  floated  a  frog.  The 
idea  of  a  raft  was  but  briefly  entertained  ;  such 
a  thought  had  certainly  crossed  my  mind,  but  a 
single  glance  round  the  islet  dispelled  it  before 
it  had  taken  shape. 

I  paced  my  prison  from  end  to  end;  frcMs 
side  to  side  I  walked  it  over.  I  tried  the  water's 
depth ;  on  all  sides  I  sounded  it.  wading  leck- 
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lessly  in  ;  erery  where  it  deepened  nqpidly  as  I 
advanced.  Tl^ee  lengtha  of  myself  from  the 
islet's  edge,  and  I  was  up  to  the  neck.  The 
hoge  repdles  swam  around,  snorting  and  blow- 
ing ;  they  were  bolder  in  this  element.  I  could 
not  have  waded  safely  ashore,  even  had  the  water 
been  shallow.  To  swim  it — ^no-— even  though  I 
swam  like  a  duck,  they  would  have  closed  upon 
and  quartered  me  before  I  could  have  made  a 
dosen  strokes.  Horrified  by  their  demonstra- 
tions, I  hurried  back  upon  dry  ground,  and  paced 
the  islet  with  dripping  garments. 

I  continued  walking  until  night,  which  gath- 
ered around  me  dark  and  dismal.  With  night 
came  new  voices — the  hideous  voices  of  the  noc- 
turnal swamp ;  the  qua-qua  of  the  night-heron, 
the  screech  of  the  swamp-owl,  the  cry  of  the 
bittern,  the  el-l-uk  of  the  great  water^toad,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell-frog,  and  the  chirp  of  the 
savanna-cricket — all  fell  upon  my  ear.  Sounds 
still  harsher  and  more  hideous  were  heard  around 
me— the  plashing  of  the  alligator,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  his  voiiie ;  these  reminded  me  that  I  must 
not  go  to  sleep.  To  sleep !  I  durst  not  have 
slept  for  a  single  instant.  Even  when  I  lay  for 
a  few  minutes  motionless,  the  dark  reptiles  came 
crawling  round  me — so  close  that  I  could  have 
put  forth  my  hand  and  touched  them. 

At  intenals,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  shouted, 
swept  my  gun  around,  and  chased  them  back  to 
the  water,  into  which  they  betook  themselves 
with  a  sullen  plunge,  but  with  little  semblance 
of  fear.  At  each  trttih  demonstration  on  my 
part  they  showed  less  alarm,  until  I  could  no 
longer  drive  them  either  with  shouts  or  threat- 
ening gestures.  They  only  retreated  a  few  feet, 
forming  an  irregular  circle  round  me.  Thus 
hemmed  in,  I  became  frightened  in  turn.  I 
loaded  my  gun  and  fired :  I  killed  none.  They 
are  impervious  to  a  lyillet,  except  in  the  eye,  or 
under  the  forearm.  It  was  too  dark  to  aim  at 
these  parts ;  and  my  shots  glanced  harmlessly 
from  the  pyramidal  scales  of  their  bodies.  The 
loud  report,  however,  and  the  blaze  frightened 
them,  and  they  fled,  to  return  again  after  a  long 
interval.  I  was  asleep  when  they  returned ;  I 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep 
awake.  I  was  startled  by  the  touch  of  some- 
thing cold ;  and  half-stifled  by  a  strong  musky 
odor  that  filled  the  air.  I  threw  out  my  arms ; 
my  fingers  rested  upon  an  object  slippery  and 
clammy  :  it  was  one  of  these  monsters— one  of 
gigantic  size.  He  had  crawled  close  alongside 
me,  and  was  preparing  to  make  his  attack ;  as  I 
saw  that  he  was  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  I 
knew  that  these  creatures  assume  that  attitude 
when  about  to  strike  their  victim.  I  was  just  in 
time  to  spring  aside,  and  avoid  the  stroke  of  his 
powerful  tail,  that  the  next  moment  swept  the 
ground  where  I  had  lain.  Again  I  fired,  and  he 
with  the  rest  once  more  retreated  to  the  lake. 

All  thoughts  of  going  to  sleep  were  at  an  end. 
Not  that  I  felt  wakeful ;  on  the  contrary,  wea- 
ried with  my  day  *s  exertion — for  I  had  had  a  long 
pull  under  a  hot  tropical  sun — I  could  have  lain 
down  upon  the  earth,  in  the  mud,  any  where, 


and  slept  in  an  instant.  Nothing  but  the  dread 
certainty  of  my  peril  kept  me  awake.  Once 
again  before  morning,  I  was  compelled  to  battle 
with  the  hideous  reptiles,  and  chase  them  away 
with  a  shot  from  my  gun. 

Morning  came  at  length,  but  with  it  no  change 
in  my  perilous  position.  The  light  only  showed 
me  my  island  prison,  but  revealed  no  way  of 
escape  frt>m  it.  Indeed,  the  change  could  not 
be  called  for  the  better,  for  the  fervid  rays  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun  burned  down  upon  me  until 
my  skin  blistered.  I  was  already  speckled  by 
the  bites  of  a  thousand  swamp-flies  and  mus- 
quitoes,  that  all  night  long  had  preyed  upon  me. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens  to  shade 
me ;  and  the  sunbeams  smote  the  sur&ce  of  the 
dead  bayou  with  a  double  intensity.  Toward 
evening,  I  began  to  hunger ;  no  wonder  at  that : 
I  had  not  eaten  since  leaving  the  village  settle- 
ment. To  assuage  thirst,  I  drank  the  water  of 
the  lake,  turbid  and  slimy  as  it  was.  I  drank  it 
in  large  quantities,  for  it  was  hot,  and  only 
moistened  my  palate  without  quenching  the 
craving  of  my  appetite.  Of  water  there  was 
enough;  I  had  more  to  fear  from  want  of 
food. 

What  could  I  eat  1  The  ibis.  But  how  to 
cook  it  1  There  was  nothing  wherewith  to  make 
a  fire — not  a  stick.  No  matter  for  that.  Cook- 
ing is  a  modem  invention,  a  luxury  for  pampered 
palates.  I  divested  the  ibis  of  its  brilliant  plu- 
mage, and  ate  it  raw.  I  spoiled  my  specimen, 
but  at  the  time  there  was  little  thought  of  that : 
there  was  not  much  of  the  naturalist  left  in  me. 
I  anathematized  the  hour  I  had  ever  imbibed 
such  a  taste ;  I  wished  Audubon,  and  Buffon, 
ftnd  Guvier,  up  to  their  necks  in  a  swamp.  The 
ibis  did  not  weigh  above  three  pounds,  bones 
and  all.  It  served  me  for  a  second  meal,  a 
breakfitst ;  but  at  this  dejeuner  tan*  fourchette  I 
picked  the  bones. 

What  next !  starve  1  No — ^not  yet.  In  the 
battles  I  had  had  with  the  alligators  on  the  sec- 
ond night,  one  of  them  had  received  a  shot  that 
proved  mortal.  The  hideous  carcass  of  the  rep- 
tile lay  dead  upon  the  beach.  I  need  not  starve  ; 
I  could  eat  that.  Such  were  my  reflections.  I 
must  hunger,  though,  before  I  could  bring  my- 
self to  touch  the  musky  morsel.  Two  more 
days*  fasting  conquered  my  squeamishness.  I 
drew  out  my  knife,  cut  a  steak  from  the  alliga- 
tor's tail,  and  ate  it — ^not  the  one  I  had  first 
killed,  but  a  second ;  the  other  was  now  putrid, 
rapidly  decomposing  under  the  hot  sun :  its^ 
odor  filled  the  islet. 

The  stench  had  grown  intolerable.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  otherwise  I  might 
have  shunned  it  by  keeping  to  windward.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  islet,  as  well  as  a  large 
circle  around  it,  was  impregnated  with  the  fear- 
ful effluvium.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  With 
the  aid  of  my  gun,  I  pushed  the  half-decomposed 
carcass  into  the  lake;  perhaps  the  current 
might  carry  it  away.  It  did  :  I  had  the  gratifi- 
cation to  see  it  float  off.  This  circumstance  led 
me  into  a  train  of  reflections.     Why  did  the 
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kodj  of  the  alligator  float  1  It  was  swollen — 
inflated  with  gases.     Ha ! 

An  idea  shot  suddenly  through  mj  mind,  one 
of  those  brilliant  ideas — the  children  of  neces- 
sity. I  thought  of  the  floating  alligator,  of  its 
intestines — ^what  if  I  inflated  them  1  Yes,  yes ! 
buoys  and  bladders,  floats  and  life-preservers ! 
that  was\he  thought.  I  would  open  the  alli- 
gators, make  a  buoy  of  their  intestines,  and  that 
would  bear  me  from  the  islet ! 

I  did  not  lose  a  moment's  time ;  I  was  full  of 
energy  :  hope  had  given  me  new  life.  My  gun 
was  loaded — a  huge  crocodile  that  swam  near 
the  shore  received  the  shot  in  his  eye.  I  dragged 
him  on  the  beach ;  with  my  knife  I  laid  open  his 
entrails.  Few  they  were,  but  enough  for  my 
purpose.  A  plume-quill  from  the  wing  of  the 
ibis  served  me  for  a  blow-pipe.  I  saw  the  blad- 
der-like skin  expand,  until  I  was  surrounded  by 
objects  like  great  sausages.  These  were  tied  to- 
gether and  fastened  to  my  body,  and  then,  with 
a  plunge,  I  entered  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
floated  downward.  I  had  tied  on  my  life-pre- 
servers in  such  a  way  that  I  sat  in  the  water  in 
an  Upright  position,  holding  my  gun  with  both 
hands.  This  I  intended  to  have  used  as  a  club 
in  case  I  should  be  attacked  by  the  alligators ; 
but  I  had  chosen  the  hot  hour  of  noon,  when 
these  creatures  lie  in  a  half-torpid  state,  and  to 
my  joy  I  was  not  molested.  Half  an  hour's 
drifting  with  the  current  carried  me  to  the  end 
of  the  lake,  and  I  found  myself  at  the  debouch- 
ure of  the  bayou.  Here,  to  my  great  delight,  I 
saw  my  boat  in  the  swamp,  where  it  had  been 
caught  and  held  fast  by  the  sedges.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  I  had  swung  myself  over  the 
gunwale,  and  was  sculling  with  eager  strokes 
down  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bayou. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE    DIVORCE. 

IT  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of  Napoleon 
faithfully  to  record  what  he  has  said  and 
what  he  has  done.  His  sayings  are  as  remark- 
able as  his  doings.  Both  alike  bear  the  impress 
of  his  wonderful  genius.  Fortunately  respect- 
ing the  deeds  which  he  performed  there  is  no 
room  for  controversy.  They  are  admitted  by 
all.  The  gaze  of  the  world  was  upon  him. 
Whether  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  did,  and 
what  the  motives  were  which  impelled  him,  arc 
questions  upon  which  the  world  is  divided.  We 
are  not  aw^re  that  there  is  a  single  important 
fact  stated  in  these  pages,  which  is  not  admitted 
by  Napoleon's  most  hostile  biographers. 

The  striking  explanations  of  Napoleon,  and 
his  comments  upon  his  career,  are  equally  au- 
thentic. His  words  are  presented  in  these 
pages  as  recorded  by  Count  Pelet  de  Lozeme, 
Savary  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Caulaincourt  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  the  Baron  Meneval,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Abrantes,  General  Rapp,  Louis  Bona- 
parte, General  Count  Montholon,  Dr.  O'Meara, 
Count  Las  Cases,  and  others  who  were  near 


his  person,  and  who  received  his  wotdm  from 
his  own  lips.  In  recording  the  sublime  tagcdj 
of  the  divorce,  we  act  but  as  the  scribe  of  his- 
tory. The  scenes  which  transpired,  and  the 
words  which  were  uttered,  are  here  registered. 

Napoleon  had  again  vanquished  hie  foee.  He 
was  still,  however,  exposed  to  the  greatest  periL 
No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  himsel£ 
England,  unrelenting  and  heedless  of  all  sup- 
plications for  peace,  continued  her  assaults.* 
With  unrepressed  zeal  she  endeavored  Co  com- 
bine new  coalitions  of  feudal  Europe  against 
the  great  advocate  of  popuUr  rights.  Jt  was 
her  open  avowal  that  the  triumph  of  democratic 
principles  threatened  the  subversion  of  ereiy- 
European  throne.f 

While  Napoleon  was  marshaling  his  forces 
at  Lobau,  for  the  decisive  battle  of  Wagram, 
an  English  fleet  was  hovering  along  the  shoies 
of  Italy,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  aid 
the  Austrians  there.  All  the  sympatliies  of 
the  Pope  were  evidently  with  the  enemies  of 
France.  The  fanatic  'peasantry  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Tyrol  were  roused  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  church.  The  danger  was  imminent  that 
England,  eflfecting  a  landing  in  Italy,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  Austrians  and  all  the  partisans  of 
the  old  regime  in  that  country,  would  crush  the 
infant  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Napoleon  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Pope : 


*  "  All  the  wart  of  the  European  continent,"  says  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  *'  against  the  revolmion  and 
against  the  empire,  were  begnn  by  England,  and  mp- 
ported  by  English  gold.  At  last,  the  object  was  snained. 
Not  only  was  the  ancient  temUy  restored  to  the  throne, 
but  France  was  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  iu  nsval 
force  destroyed,  and  its  commerce  almost  annihilated. 
But  victory  brought  bitter  fhilts  even  to  England.** 

In  17Q3,  the  public  debt  of  Gn^  Britain  vras  t 
at  1 ,900,000,000  of  dollars.    It  is  now  estii 
4,000,000,000.    The  most  of  this  enonnonslna  _ 

caused  by  the  wars  against  Napoleon.  ' "  It  is  impo^ 
Bible,"  says  the  Eneyclop«Bdia  Americans,  *•  to  prvrent 
the  burden  of  the  taxation  (tan  (hUing  dlreetiy  or  iiidi> 
recUy,  in  a  rery  great  degree,  upon  the  laboring  or  aodv« 
classes.  And  in  Great  Britain  this  has  becoSM  so  b«a^ 
to  the  mere  laborer,  who  has  no  capital,  that  his  wages 
win  but  Just  support,  or  wiU  not  support,  himseU'  sod 
his  ftmily  in  the  cheapest  manner  of  Hring,  and  Us  liJa 
becomes  one  desperate  strug^e  against  want  and  • 
ation." 

t  "The  assumption,"  says  Richard  Cobdcn,  i 
of  Parliament,  "  put  fbrth  that  we  were  engaged  in  a 
strieUy  defonstre  war  is,  I  regret  to  say,  historically  as- 
true.  If  yoa  will  examine  the  proote,  as  thay  sxlsc  la 
the  unchangeable  public  reeonU,  you  will  be  M^tiMim 
of  this.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  our  history  will  ulKi> 
mately  be  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  a  tribunal  over 
which  Englishmen  will  exercise  no  inihience  beyond 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  truth  and  the  Jsstloe  of 
their  cause,  and  from  whoss  decision  there  will  be  as 
appeal.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  collective  wisdom  and 
moral  sense  of  future  generations  of  men.  In  the  caw 
before  us,  however,  not  only  are  we  constrained  by  th« 
evidence  of  (hcts  to  confoss  that  we  wen  engaged  in  aa 
aggressive  war,  but  the  multiplied  avowals  and  eonft*. 
Bions  of  iu  authors  and  partisans  themselves,  leave  ns 
room  to  doubt  thai  they  entered  upon  it  to  put  dowa 
opinioru  by  physical  n»ree— one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the 
very  worst,  of  motives  with  which  a  people  can  embark 
in  war.** 
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*'  The  Emperor  expect*  that  Italy,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan  ihould  fonn  a  league,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  to  protect  the  Peninsula 
from  the  calamities  of  war.  If  the  Holy  Father 
assents  to  this  proposition,  all  our  difficulties 
are  terminated.  If  he  refuse,  he  announces,  by 
that  refusal,  that  he  does  not  wish  for  any  ar- 
rangement, any  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and 
that  he  declares  war  against  him.  The  first  re- 
sult of  war  is  conquest ;  and  the  first  result  of 
conquest  is  a  change  of  government ;  for  if  the 
Emperor  is  forced  to  engage  in  war  with  Rome, 
will  it  not  be  to  make  the  conquest  of  Rome, 
and  to  establish  another  government,  which  will 
make  common  cause  with  Italy  and  Naples 
against  their  common  enemies  1  What  other 
guarantee  can  the  Emperor  have  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  the  safety  of  Italy,  if  the  two  realms 
are  separated  by  a  state  in  which  their  enemies 
continue  to  have  a  secure  retreat?  These 
changes,  which  will  become  necessary  if  the 
Holy  Father  persists  in  his  refusal,  will  not  de- 
prive him  of  any  of  his  spiritual  rights.  He 
will  continue  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome  as  his  pre- 
decessors have  been  during  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies." 

The  continued  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  induced  the  Em- 
peror to  issue  a  decree  uniting  the  States  of  the 
Church  with  the  French  empire.  The  only 
apology  which  can  be  offered  for  this  act  is  its 
apparent  necessity.     The  Pope,  claiming  neu- 


trality, was  aiding  the  enemies  of  France.  Na- 
poleon, in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  perils,  was 
struggling,  almost  single  handed,  against  the 
combined  sovereigns  of  Europe.  In  self-defense 
he  was  compelled  to  treat  those  with  severity 
who  were  secretly  assisting  his  foes.  Solicitous 
for  his  good  name,  he  announced  to  Europe,  as 
the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  measure,  "The 
sovereign  of  Rome  has  constantly  refused  to 
make  war  with  the  English,  and  to  ally  himself 
with  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Naples  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  welfare 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  also  that  of  the  armies 
of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  demand  that  their  com- 
munication should  not  be  interrupted  by  a  hos- 
tile power."* 

The  French  troops  immediately  entered  Rome, 
and  drove  from  it  the  emissaries  of  England  and 


*  '*  Have  you  any  commands  fbr  France  ?**  said  a  Freoch- 
man  at  Naples  to  an  English  flriend,  "  I  shall  be  thers 
in  two  days.'*—"  In  France !"  answered  his  flriend,  "  I 
thought  that  you  were  setting  off  for  Rome."—"  True  ; 
but  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  is  now  indisso- 
lubly  united  to  France.** 

"  I  have  no  news  to  burden  yon  with,**  said  his  friend ; 
"  But  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  in  England  ?  I  shall 
be  there  in  half  an  hour.**- "In  England,**  said  the 
Frenchman,  "  and  in  half  an  hour  !**— "  Yes  !**  was  the 
reply.  "  Within  that  time  I  shall  be  at  sea ;  and  the  sea 
has  been  indissolubly  united  to  the  British  empire.** 
She  who  arrogated  to  herself  the  dominion  of  the  wide 
world  of  waters,  ought  to  have  some  charity  for  him, 
who,  when  struggling  against  combined  Europe,  strove 
to  avert  from  himself  destruction  by  reluctantly  annex- 
ing to  France  the  foeble  States  of  the  Church. 
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of  Austria,  who,  in  the  pontifical  court,  were 
secretly  fomenting  their  intrigues.  To  this  act 
of  Tiolence  the  Pope  replied  by  a  bill  of  excom- 
munication. Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  with 
his  usual  thoughtless  impetuosity,  immediately 
arrested  the  Pope  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy. 
When  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  Lobau,  heard 
of  this  act,  he  expressed  the  most  sincere  regret 
that  a  measure  so  violent  and  inconsiderate 
had  been  adopted.  But,  with  his  accustomed 
disposition  to  regard  himself  as  the  child  of 
destiny,  he  seemed  to  consider  it  an  indication 
of  providence,  or  rather  of  fate,  that  he  was  to 
organize  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  its  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitant^,  into  one  homogeneous 
kingdom,  glowing  with  the  energies  of  free  in- 
stitutions, and  with  renovated  Rome  for  its 
capital.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  an  exciting  vis- 
ion. It  was  rich  in  promise  for  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  It  was  almost  probable  that  it  would 
be  realized.     The  Pope  was  sent  to  Savona,  on 


rhe  Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  a  palace  was  prepaif^ 
for  his  reception.  He  was  afterward  removei 
for  greater  security,  to  Fontainebleau.  NapolsM 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  Pope,  and  often  ei- 
pressed  his  sincere  veneration  for  his  character- 
He  ordered  that  Pius  should  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect ;  gave  him  an  annual  ineooe 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  sent  gor 
geous  furniture  and  troops  of  domestics  to  th> 
imperial  palace  where  he  was  securely  bat  00^ 
magnificently  detained.  He  ordered  that  the 
Pope  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  plesiii 
perform  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  uni  f^ 
ceive  without  restraint  the  homages  of  the  tff 
merous  population  who  would  flock  to  fi*^ 
him.  Thus  Napoleon,  though  he  at  fixst  l^ 
^retted  the  injudicious  seizure  of  the  Popei  ■•• 
jumed  the  responsibility  of  his  captivity.* 


*  Upon  this  subject,  Louis  Bonaparte  rsmarks,  is  ^ 
response  to  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
*'  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Pops  nus  VII.  it  ^ 
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The  energy  of  Napoleon  immediately  difiased 
iU  vivifying  influence  through  the  drowsy  streets 
of  Rome.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
rejoiced  to  escape  from  the  lethargic  sway  of 
the  Church.  The  fanatic  populace,  however, 
were  horror-stricken  in  view  of  the  sacrilege 
inflicted  upon  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Still  there 
were  many  in  Rome,  then  as  now,  weary  of 
ecclesiastical  domination.  They  were  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  political  freedom  and  for 
republican  liberty.  A  deputation  of  prominent 
Italians  from  Rome  called  upon  Napoleon  with 
expressions  of  confidence  and  congratulation. 

"My  mind,"  replied  the  Emperor,  **is  full 


time  of  his  Joarney  to  Paris  in  1804,  and  since  then  until 
his  death,  I  have  not  ceased  to  receive  from  that  vener- 
able pontiff  prooDi,  not  only  of  friendliness,  but  even  of 
confidence  and  affection.  Since  the  year  1814  I  have  re- 
sided at  Rome.  I  had  frequent  occasions  to  see  him, 
and  I  can  affirm  that  in  the  greater  number  of  my  inter- 
views with  his  Holiness,  he  has  assured  me  that  he  was 
trseted  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  all  the  personal 
respect  which  he  could  desire.    Those  are  his  words : 

"  *  Personalmente  non  ho  avuto  di  che  dolermi ;  non 
ho  mancato  di  nulla ;  la  mia  persona  fu  sempre  rispet- 
tata  e  trattata  in  modo  da  non  potermi  lagnare.* 

**  /  Aooe  no  cauae  personally  to  complain.  I  wa»  never 
permuted  to  want  far  any  thing.  My  per  eon  vaaa  altoaye 
reepectedj  and  treated  in  such  a  manner  at  to  afford  me  no 
occasion/or  compUani.^ 

The  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  with  its  magnificent  Air- 
nishing  and  appliances,  was  a  very  diflbrent  residence 
trora  the  dilapidated,  rat-in  fbsted  hut  at  St.  Helena. 
Napoleon  was  not  an  ungenerous  (be. 


of  the  recollections  of  your  ancestors.  The  first 
time  that  I  pass  the  Alps,  I  desire  to  remain 
some  time  among  you.  France  and  Italy  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  system.  You  have 
need  of  a  powerful  hand  to  direct  you.  I  shall 
have  a  singular  pleasure  in  being  your  benefac- 
tor. Your  bishop  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church,  as  I  am  its  Emperor.  I  '  render  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  unto  Cssar 
the  things  which  are  Cesar's.'  " 

Immense  improvements  were  immediately 
undertaken  by  Napoleon  in  the  time-hallowed 
metropolis.  His  Herculean  energies  infused 
new  life  into  the  tombs  of  the  departed.  The 
hum  of  industry  was  difliised  through  all  the 
venerable  streets  of  Rome.  The  claims  of  utility 
and  of  beauty  were  alike  regarded.  Majestic 
monuments,  half  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
centuries,  were  restored  to  the  world  in  reno- 
vated splendor.  The  stately  column  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  the  beautiful  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  were  relieved  of 
encumbering  loads  of  rubbish,  and  again  ex- 
hibited their  exquisite  proportions  in  the  bright 
Italian  sun.  The  immense  area  of  the  Coliseum 
was  cleared  of  the  accumulated  debris  of  ages, 
revealing  to  the  astonished  eye  long  buried 
wonders.  The  buildings  which  deformed  the 
ancient  forum  were  removed,  and  all  the  gigan- 
tic remains  of  ancient  Rome  were  explored  and 
rescued  from  destruction,  by  the  wakeful  eye 
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and  the  refined  taste  of  Napoleon.  Large  sums 
were  expended  upon  the  Quirinal  palace.  A 
salutary  and  efficient  police  was  immediately 
organized,  instantly  arresting  those  multiplied 
disorders  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  papal 
metropolis.  A  double  row  of  ornamental  trees 
was  planted  to  embellish  the  walk  from  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  thence 
to  the  Forum.  Energetic  measures  were  adopt- 
ed for  the  drainage  of  the  immense  Pontine 
Marshes,  so  fertile  in  disease  and  death.  Pre- 
parations were  commenced  for  turning  aside 
the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  to  reclaim  those  ines- 
timable treasures  of  art  which  were  buried  be- 
neath its  waves  by  Gothic  invaders.  Such  were 
Napoleon's  exertions  for  public  improvement, 


while  the  combined  monarcht  of  Eni^  ^^ 
struggling  to  crush  him.* 


*  "  Napoleon."  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  »•  WM  ^^^ 
an  Italian,!  and  showed  his  sense  of  his  orifMi  ^ '^ 
particular  care  which  he  always  took  ^  UhI  »J^ 
where,  whatever  beneflts  his  ndwihiltrsttf  a— <>^ 
on  the  people,  reached  them  more  proAuMly  i*'  '^'[ 
directly  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  fliipli*-  "^ 
swelling  spirit  entertained  the  proud,  and,  coali  R^ 
been  accomplished  consistently  with  JttMlca,  th*  ^^ 
idea,  of  uniting  the  beantinu  peninsola  of  Iu4rf>»>^ 
kingdom,  of  which  Rome  should  oneemtt^^^ 
ital.  He  also  nourished  the  hope  of  Usiiiltj"' "! 
eternal  city  flrom  the  ruins  in  which  At  wsi  tv^'  ^ 
preserving  her  ancient  monuments,  and  of  it*oria| 
what  was  possible  of  her  ancient  splendor." 

*  Sir  Wdtar  it  iMccarrt»,  W»poli»  mm  m  Timhmn  tf^^ 
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We  must  now  turn  to  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
£mperor*8  divorce.  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
▼igo,  was  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
secret  thoughts  of  Napoleon  as  any  one  could 
be.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  motives  by  which 
the  Emperor  was  influenced  : 

**  A  thousand  idle  stories  have  been  related 
concerning  the  Emperor's  motives  for  break- 
ing the  bonds  which  he  had  contracted  upward 
of  fifteen  years  before,  and  separating  from  a 
person  who  was  the  partner  of  his  existence 
during  the  most  stormy  events  of  his  glorious 
career.  It  was  ascribed  to  his  ambition  to  con- 
nect himself  with  royal  blood  ;  and  malevolence 
has  delighted  in  spreading  the  report,  that  to 
this  consideration  he  had  sacrificed  every  other. 
This  opinion  was  quite  erroneous ;  and  he  was 
as  un&irly  dealt  with  on  the  subject  as  all  per- 
sons are  who  happen  to  be  placed  above  the 
level  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  object  of  his  afiec- 
tions  was  the  most  painful  that  he  experienced 
throughout  his  life,  and  that  he  would  have 
preferred  adopting  any  other  course  than  the 
one  to  which  he  was  driven  by  motives  which  I 
am  about  to  relate.  Public  opinion  was,  in 
general,  unjust  to  the  Emperor  when  he  placed 


the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  A  feeling 
of  personal  ambition  was  supposed  to  be  the 
main  spring  of  all  his  actions.  This  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  mistaken  impression.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  with  what  reluctance  he  had 
altered  the  form  of  government,  and  that  if  he 
had  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  state  would 
again  fall  a  prey  to  those  dissensions  which  are 
inseparable  from  an  elective  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  would  not  have  changed  an  order  of 
things  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  first 
solid  conquest  achieved  by  the  revolution.  Ever 
since  he  had  brought  the  nation  back  to  mon- 
ar  " '    '  ' 
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be  defined  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that,  at  his 
death,  no  pretense  might  be  made  for  the  con- 
tention of  any  claimants  to  the  throne.  For, 
if  such  a  misfortune  were  to  take  place,  the 
least  foreign  intervention  would  have  sufficed 
to  revive  a  spirit  of  discord  among  us.     His 
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no  Other  object  than  his  own  downfall ;  because, 
with  him  must  necessarily  crumble  that  gigantic 
power  which  was  no  longer  upheld  by  the  revo- 
lutionary energy  he  had  himself  repressed. 

**  The  Emperor  had  not  any  children.  The 
Empress  had  two.  But  he  never  could  have 
entertained  a  thought  of  them  without  expos- 
ing himself  to  most  serious  inconveniences.  I 
believe,  however,  that  if  the  two  children  of  the 
Empress  had  been  the  only  ones  in  his  family, 
he  would  have  made  some  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing his  inheritance  to  Eugene.  He,  however, 
dismissed  the  idea  of  appointing  him  his  heir, 
because  he  had  nearer  relations,  and  it  would 
have  given  rise  to  disunions,  which  it  was  his 
principal  object  to  avoid.  He  also  considered 
the  necessity  in  which  he  was  placed  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  sufficiently  powerful,  in  order 
that)  in  the  event  of  his  system  being  at  any 
time  threatened,  that  alliance  might  be  a  rest- 
ing-point,  and  save  it  from  total  ruin.  He  like- 
wise hoped  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  series  of  Wars  of  which  he 
was  desirous  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence. These  were  the  motives  which  determ- 
ined him  to  break  a  union  so  long  contracted. 
He  wished  it  less  for  himself  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  a  powerful  state  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  order  of  things  established  in 
France.  He  reflected  often  on  the  mode  of 
making  this  communication  to  the  Empress. 
Still  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  to  her.  He  was 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  her  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  His  heart  was  never  proof 
against  the  shedding  of  tears.*' 

The  moral  sentiment  of  France  had  been 
severely  shaken-by  the  revolution.     The  Chris- 


tian doctrine  of  the  unalterable  sacrednes  rf 
the  marriage-tie  was  but  feebly  recogmwi 
**  Though  Josephine,"  says  Thiers,  "waf  W 
as  an  amiable  sovereign,  who  represented  good- 
ness and  grace  by  the  side  of  might,  the  Frna 
desired,  with  regret  for  her,  another  inarriif' 
which  should  give  heirs  to  the  empire,  ^<'f 
did  they  confine  themselves  to  wishei  on  tbf 
subject."  Such  was  the  state  of  public  feefe? 
which  Napoleon  fully  apprehended.  He  seat 
for  the  Arch-chancellor  Cambaceres,  and  «& 
municated  to  him  the  resolution  he  had  adopw 
He  sUted  the  reasons  for  the  divorce,  «P^*^ 
the  anguish  which  the  stem  necessity  aafti 
his  affections,  and  declared  his  intention  to  ifr 
vest  the  act  with  forms  the  most  affe<^' 
and  tho  most  honorable  to  Josephine.  "  I  ^ 
have  nothing,"  said  he,  "which  can  rcsemWe 
a  repudiation ;  nothing  but  a  mere  diaaohitw* 
of  the  conjugal  tie,  founded  upon  mutual  coo- 
sent — a  consent  itself  founded  on  the  intei«tt 
of  the  empire.  Josephine  is  to  be  provided  witt 
a  palace  in  Paris ;  with  a  princely  reaidencew 
the  country ;  with  an  income  of  six  httudwo 
thousand  dollars ;  and  is  to  occupy  ^  ^^ 
rank  among  the  princesses,  after  the  nituff 
empress.  I  wish  ever  to  keep  her  near  me  »* 
my  best  and  most  affectionate  frietad." 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  th«^ 
nouncement  of  the  dreadful  tidings  to  Jo«^ 
ine.  It  was  the  last  day  of  November,  lw» 
Rumors  of  the  approaching  calamity  had  for* 
long  time  reached  the  ears  of  the  Empre«.>JJ 
had  filled  her  heart  vrith  anguish.  Napoleon  aatf 
Josephine  were  at  Fontainebleau.  A  general  ffl' 
stinct  of  the  impending  woe  seemed  to  b* 
shrouded  the  palace  in  gloom.    The  guefU  ^ 
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departed,  and  the  cheerless  winds  of  approach- 
ing winter  sighed  through  the  leafless  forest. 
Josephine  spent  the  morning  alone  in  her  cham- 
ber, bathed  in  tears.  Napoleon  had  no  heart  to 
approach  his  woe-stricken  and  injured  wife. 
He  also  passed  the  morning  alone  in  his  cabi- 
net. They  met  at  the  dinner-table.  They  sat 
down  in  silence.  It  was  a  strange  repast.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered.  Not  a  glance  was  inter- 
changed. Course  after  course  was  brought  in 
and  removed  untasted.  A  mortal  paleness  re- 
vealed the  anguish  of  each  heart.  Josephine 
sat  motionless  as  a  marble  statue.  Napoleon, 
in  his  embarrassment,  mechanically  struck  the 
edge  of  his  glass  with  his  knife,  absorbed  in 
painful  musings.  The  tedious  ceremony  of  the 
dinner  was  at  last  over.  The  attendants  retired. 
Napoleon  arose,  closed  the  door,  and  was  alone 
with  Josephine.  Pale  as  death,  and  trembling 
in  every  tierve,  he  approached  the  Empress. 
He  took  her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice  said,  **  Josephine,  my 
own  good  Josephine,  you  know  how  I  have 
loved  you.  It  is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the 
only  few  moments  of  happiness  I  have  known 
in  the  world.  Josephine,  my  destiny  is  stronger 
than  my  will.  My  dearest  affections  must  yield 
to  the  welfare  of  France." 

The  cruel  blow,  all  expected  as  it  was,  pierced 
that  loving  heart.  Josephine  fell  lifeless  upon 
the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarmed,  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  called  for  assistance.  The  Count  de 
Beaumont  entered,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Em- 
peror conveyed  the  helpless  Josephine  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  her  apartment.  She  mur- 
mured as  they  bore  her  along,  **  O,  no !  no ! 
you  can  not  do  it.  You  surely  would  not  kill 
me."  Napoleon  was  intensely  agitated.  He 
placed  her  upon  her  bed,  rang  for  her  waiting- 
women,  and  hung  over  her  with  an  expression 
.  of  deep  affection  and  anxiety.  As  conscious- 
ness seemed  reCUming  he  retired  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  paced  the  floor  in  anguish 
until  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  He  gave  free 
utterance  to  his  agitated  feelings,  regardless  of 
who  were  present.  Trembling  with  emotion, 
and  with  tears  filling  his  eyes,  he  said,  as  he 
walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  articulating  with 
difficulty,  and  frequently  pausing  between  his 
words :  "  The  interests  of  France  and  my  des- 
tiny have  wrung  my  heart.  The  divorce  has 
become  an  imperious  duty,  from  which  I  must 
not  shrink.  Yet  the  scene  which  I  have  just 
witnessed  cuts  me  to  the  soul.  Josephine 
should  have  been  prepared  for  this  by  Hortense. 
I  communicated  to  her  the  melancholy  obli- 
gation which  compels  our  separation.  I  am 
grieved  to  the  heart.  I  thought  she  had  more 
firmness.  I  looked  not  for  this  excess  of  agony." 

Every  hour  during  the  night  he  called  at  her 
door  to  inquire  respecting  her  situation.  The 
affectionate  Hortense  was  with  her  mother.  In 
respectful,  yet  reproachful  terms  she  assured 
the  Emperor  that  Josephine  would  descend  from 
thti  throne  as  she  had  ascended  it,  in  obedience 
to  his  will ;  and  that  her  children,  content  to 


renounce  grandeurs  which  had  not  made  them 
happy,  would  gladly  go  and  devote  their  lives 
to  comforting  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of 
mothers.  Napoleon  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
emotion.  He  freely  wept.  He  gave  utterance 
to  all  the  grief  he  felt,  and  reiterated  the  urgency 
of  the  political  considerations  which,  in  his  view, 
rendered  the  sacrifice  necessary. 

"Do  not  leave  me,  Hortense,"  said  he ;  '*bnt 
stay  by  me  with  Eugene.  Help  me  to  console 
your  mother,  and  render  her  calm,  resigned, 
and  even  happy  in  remaining  my  friend,  while 
she  ceases  to  be  my  wife.V 

Eugene  was  summoned  from  Italy.  His  sis- 
ter threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  acquainted 
him  with  their  mother's  sad  lot.  Eugene  hasten- 
ed to  the  saloon  of  his  beloved  mother.  After 
a  short  interview  with  Ker  he  repaired  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  and  inquired  if  he  in- 
tended to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress. 
Napoleon,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  Eu- 
gene, could  make  no  reply,  but  simply  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  noble  son.  Eugene  immediately 
recoiled  from  the  Emperor,  and  said,  severely : 

"  Sire,  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  withdraw 
from  your  service." 

"  How,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  looking  upon 
him,  sadly,  "  will  you,  Eugene,  my  adopted  son, 
forsake  me  t" 

"Yes,  Sire,"  Eugene  replied,  "the  son  of 
her  who  is  no  longer  Empress  can  not  remain 
Viceroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother  into  her  re- 
treat. She  must  now  find  her  consolation  in 
her  children." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  "  Eu- 
gene," said  he,  in  a  mournful  voice,  tremulous 
with  emotion,  "  you  know  the  stem  necessity 
which  compels  this  measure ;  and  will  you  for- 
sake me  1  Who  then  should  I  Jiave  for  a  son! 
the  object  of  my  desires  and  preserver  of  my 
interests ;  who  would  watch  over  the  child  when 
I  am  absent  1  If  I  die,  who  will  prove  to  him 
a  father  t — ^who  would  bring  him  up  1  who  is 
to  make  a  man  of  him  1" 

Eugene,  deeply  moved,  took  Napoleon's  arm, 
and  they  retired  to  the  garden,  where  they  con- 
versed a  long  time  together. 

The  noble  Josephine,  with  a  heroic  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  never  surpassed,  urged  her  son  to 
remain  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  "  The  Empe- 
ror," she  said,  "  is  your  bene&ctor,  your  more 
than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  every 
thing,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you  owe  bound- 
less obedience." 

The  melancholy  day  for  thfe  consummation  of 
this  cruel  tragedy  soon  arrived.  It  was  the  15th 
of  December,  1809.  In  the  grand  saloon  of  the 
Tuiieries  there  were  assembled  all  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  and  the  most  illustrious 
officers  of  the  empire.  Gloom  overshadowed  all. 
Napoleon,  with  a  pallid  cheek,  but  with  a  firm 
voice,  thus  addressed  them :      ^ 

"  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  and 
the  wishes  of  my  people,  which  have  constantly 
guided  my  actions,  require  that  I  should  trans- 
mit to  an  heir,  inheriting  my  love  for  the  peo- 
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pie,  the  throne  on  which  IVovidence  has  placed 
me.  For  many  years  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of 
having  children  by  my  beloved  spouse,  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  It  is  this  consideration  which 
induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  affections  of 
my  heart,  to  consult  only  the  good  of  my  sub- 
jects, and  to  desire  the  dissolution  of  our  mar- 
page.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  in- 
dulge the  reasonable  hope  of  living  long  enough 
to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my  own  thoughts  and 
disposition,  the  children  with  which  it  may  please 
Providence  to  bless  me.  God  knows  how  much 
such  a  determination  has  cost  my  heart.  But 
there  is  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  my  courage 
when  it  is  proved  to  be  for  the  interests  of 
France.  Far  from  having  any  cause  of  com* 
plaint,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  in  praise  of 
the  attachment  and  tenderness  of  my  beloved 
wife.  She  has  embellished  fifteen  years  of  my 
life,  and  the  remembrance  of.  them  will  be  for- 
ever engraven  on  my  heart.  She  was  crowned 
by  my  hand.  She  ^11  always  retain  the  rank 
and  title  of  Empress.  Above  all,  let  her  never 
doubt  my  affection,  or  regard  me  but  as  her  best 
and  dearest  friend.'' 

Napoleon  having  ended,  Josephine,  holding  a 
paper  in  her  hands,  endeavored  to  read.  But 
her  heart  was  broken  with  grief.  Uncontrolla- 
ble sobs  choked  her  voice.  She  handed  the 
paper  to  M.  Rejrnaud,  and,  burying  her  hce  in 
her  handkerchief^  sank  into  her  chair.  He  read 
as  follows : 

**  With  the  permission  of  my  august  and  dear 
spouse,  I  must  declare  that,  retaining  no  hope 
of  having  children  who  may  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  the  greatest 
proof  of  attachment  and  devotedness  that  was 
ever  given  on  eaith.  I  owe  all  to  his  bounty. 
It  was  his  hand  that  crowned  me,  and  on  his 
throne  I  have  received  only  manifestations  of 
affection  and  love  from  the  French  people.  I 
respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor 
in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage 
which  is  now  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of 
France,  by  depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of  being 
one  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  that 
great  man  who  was  evidently  raised  up  by  Prov- 
idence to  efface  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revolution, 
and  to  restore  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social 
order.  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  in 
no  respect  change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart. 
The  Emperor  will  ever  find  in  me  his  best  friend. 
I  know  how  much  this  act,  commanded  by  pol- 
icy and  exalted  interests,  has  rent  his  heart ; 
but  wtf  both  glory  in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for 
the  good  of  the  country.'' 

"After  these  words,"  says  Thiers,  "the  no- 
blest ever  uttered  under  such  circumstances — 
for  never,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  vulgar  pas- 
sions less  prevail  in  an  act  of  this  kind — ^Napo- 
leon, embracing  Josephine,  led  her  to  her  own 
apartment,  where  he  left  her,  almost  fainting, 
in  the  arms  of  her  children." 

On  the  ensuing  day  the  Senate  was  assembled 
in  the  grand  saloon  to  witness  the  legal  con- 


summation of  the  divorce.  £ug«ie  presided. 
He  announced  the  desire  of  his  mother  and  tke 
Emperor  to  dissolve  their  marriage.  '*  The  lean 
of  his  Majesty  at  this  separation,"  said  thm  Prinee, 
'  *  are  sufficient  for  the  gloiy  of  my  mother. "  Tbs 
Emperor,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  0tate»  and  pale 
as  a  statue  of  marble,  leaned  agminal  a  ptilsr, 
care-worn  and  wretched.  Folding  his  anm  np^ 
his  breast,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy,  ha 
stood  in  gloomy  silence.  It  was  a  funereal  scene. 
The  low  hum  of  mournful  voices  alone  disturbed 
the  sUenoe  of  the  room.  A  circular  table  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  Upca  it 
there  was  a  writing  apparatus  of  gold.  A  vacaBl 
arm-chair  stood  before  the  table.  The  eom^aiiy 
gazed  silently  upon  it  as  the  instrument  of  tlit 
most  soul-harrowing  execution. 

A  side-doOT  opened,  and  Jos^hine  entered. 
Her  &ce  was  as  white  as  the  simple  muslin  robe 
she  wore.  She  was  leaning  upon  the  aim  of 
Hortense,  who,  not  possessing  the  fortitude  of 
her  mother,  was  sobb^g  most  convulsivelj.  1^ 
whole  assembly,  upon  the  entrance  of  Jo8^phins» 
instinctively  arose.  All  were  moved  to  tears. 
With  her  own  peculiar  grace  Josephine  advanced 
to  the  seat  provided  for  her.  Leaning  her  pals 
forehead  upon  her  hand,  she  listened  with  t^ 
calmness  of  stupor  to  the  reading  of  the  act  of 
separation.  The  convulsive  sobbings  of  Hor> 
tense,  mingling  with  the  subdued  and  monmfitl 
tones  of  the  reader's  voice,  added  to  the  tragic 
impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Eugene,  pale  and 
trembling  as  an  aspen-leaf|  stood  by  the  nde 
of  his  adored  mother. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  separa- 
tion was  finished,  Josephine,  for  a  moment,  in 
anguish,  pressed  her  huidkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
and  then,  rising,  in  tones  clear,  musical,  bat 
tremulou%  with  repressed  emotion,  pronounced 
the  oath  of  acceptance.  She  sat  down,  took  the 
pen,  and  affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed  which 
sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the  fondest  tirs 
which  human  hearts  can  feel.  Eugene  could 
endure  this  anguish  no  longer.  His  brain  red- 
ed, his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  he  fell  lifeless 
upon  the  floor.  Josephine  and  Hortense  retired 
with  the  attendants  who  bore  out  the  insensibis 
form  of  the  affectionate  son  and  brother.  It  vras 
a  fitting  termination  of  this  mournful  yet  sub- 
lime tragedy. 

Josephine  remained  in  her  chamber  oveiw 
whelmed  with  speechless  grief.  A  sombre  ni^ 
darkened  over  the  city,  oppressed  by  the  gloom 
of  this  cruel  sacrifice.  The  hour  arrived  at  which 
Napoleon  usually  retired  for  sleep.  The  Empe- 
ror, restless  and  vrretched,  had  just  plaoed  him- 
self in  the  bed  from  which  he  had  ejected  his 
faithful  and  devoted  wife,  when  the  private  door 
of  his  chamber  was  slowly  opened,  and  Joseph- 
ine tremblingly  entered.  Her  eyes  were  6w<^ 
len  with  weeping,  her  hair  disordered,  and  she 
appeared  in  all  the  dishabille  of  unutterable  an- 
guish. Hardly  conscious  of  what  she  did  in  the 
delirium  of  her  woe,  she  tottered  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  approached  the  bed  of  her 
former  husband.     Then  irresolutely  stopping. 
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she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  A  feeling  of  delicacy  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  hare  arrested  her  steps — a  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  now  no  right  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  Napoleon.  In  another  moment 
all  the  pent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  forth, 
and  forgetting  every  thing  in  the  fullness  of  her 
an|pish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  clasp- 
ed Napoleon's  neck  in  her  arms,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '*My  husband!  my  husband!'*  sobbed  as 
though  her  heart  were  breaking.  The  imperial 
spirit  of  Napoleon  was  entirely  vanquished. 
He,  also,  wept  convulsively.  He  assured  Jo- 
sephine of  his  love — of  his  ardent  and  undying 
love.  In  every  way  he  tried  to  soothe  and  to 
comfort  her.  For  some  time  they  remained  lock- 
ed in  each  other's  embrace.  The  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  who  was  still  present,  was  dismissed,  and 
for  an  hour  Napoleon  and  Josephine  continued 
together  in  this  their  last  private  interview. 
Josephine  then,  in  the  experience  of  an  intens- 
ity of  anguish  such  as  few  human  hearts  have 
ever  known,  parted  forever  from  the  husband 
whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  loved. 
An  attendant  entered  the  apartment  of  Napoleon 
to  remove  the  lights.  He  found  the  Emperor  so 
buried  beneath  the  bed-clothes  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble. Not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  lights  were 
removed,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was  left 
alone  in  darkness  and  silence  to  the  melancholy 
companionship  of  his  own  thoughts.  The  next 
morning  the  death-like  pallor  of  his  cheek,  his 
sunken  eye,  and  the  haggard  expression  of  his 
countenance  attested  that  the  Emperor  had  pass- 
ed the  night  iA^  sleeplessness  and  in  suffering. 

The  beautiful  pdace  of  Malmaison,  which 
Napoleon  had  embellished  with  every  possible 
attraction,  and  where  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
had  passed  many  of  their  happiest  hours,  was 
assigned  to  Josephine  for  her  future  residence. 
She  retained  the  title  and  rank  of  Empress,  with 
a  jointure  of  about  600,000  dollars  a  year. 

The  grief  of  Napoleon  was  unquestionably 
sincere.  It  could  not  but  be  so.  He  had  form- 
ed no  new  attachment.  He  was  influenced  by 
no  vagrant  passion.  He  truly  loved  Josephine. 
He  consequently  resolved  to  retire  for  a  time  to 
the  seclusion  of  Trianon.  He  seemed  desirous 
that  the  externals  of  mourning  should  accom- 
pany an  event  so  mournful.  '*  The  orders  for 
the  departure  for  Trianon,"  says  the  Baron 
Meneval,  Napoleon's  private  secretary,  ''had 
been  previously  given.  When  in  the  morning 
the  Emperor  was  informed  that  his  carriages 
were  ready,  he  took  his  hat  and  said,  '  Meneval, 
come  with  mc.'  I  followed  him  by  the  little 
winding  staircase  which,  from  his  cabinet,  com- 
municated with  the  apartment  of  the  Empress. 
Josephine  was  alone,  and  appeared  absorbed  in 
the  most  melancholy  reflections.  At  the  noise 
which  we  made  in  entering,  she  eaf^erly  rose, 
and  threw  herself  sobbing  upon  t] 
Emperor.  He  pressed  her  to  hi 
the  most  ardent  embraces.  In  the 
emotion  she  fainted.  I  rang  the  b 
The  Emperor,  wishing  to  avoid  the  renewal  ol  I 
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scenes  of  anguish  which  he  could  no  longer  al- 
leviate, placed  the  Empress  in  my  arms  as  soon 
as  she  began  to  revive.  Directing  me  not  to 
leave  her,  he  hastily  retired  to  his  carriage, 
w^ich  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  The 
Empress,  perceiving  the  departure  of  the  Em- 
peror, redoubled  her  tears  and  moans.  Her 
women  placed  her  upon  a  sofa.  She  seized  my 
hands,  and  firanticly  urged  me  to  entreat  Napo- 
leon not  to  forget  her,  and  to  assure  him  that 
her  love  would  survive  every  event.  She  made 
me  promise  to  write  her.  immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival at  Trianon,  and  to  see  that  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  her  also.  She  could  hardly  consent  to 
let  me  go,  as  if  my  departure  would  break  the 
last  tie  which  still  connected  her  with  the  Em- 
peror. I  left  her,  deeply  moved  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  grief  so  true,  and  an  attachment  so 
sincere.  I  was  profoundly  saddened  during  my 
ride,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  deploring  the 
rigorous  exigencies  of  State,  which  rudely  sun- 
dered the  ties  of  a  long-tried  affection,  to  impose 
imother  union  offering  only  uncertainties.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Trianon,  I  gave  the  Emperor  a 
faithful  account  of  all  that  had  transpired  after 
his  departure.  He  was  still  oppressed  by  the 
melancholy  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  noble  qualities  of  Josephine, 
and  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  affection  which 
she  cherished  for  him.  He  ever  after  preserved 
for  her  the  most  tender  attachment.  The  same 
evening  he  wrote  to  her  a  letter  to  console  her 
solitude." 

At  eleven  o'clock  all  the  household  of  the 
Tuileries  were  assembled  upon  the  grand  stair- 
case, to  witness  the  departure  of  their  beloved 
mistress  from  scenes  where  she  had  so  long 
been  the  brightest  ornament.  Josephine  de- 
scended from  her  apartment,  vailed  from  head 
to  foot.  Her  emotions  were  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance. Silently  she  waved  an  adieu  to  the  affeo- 
tionate  and  weeping  friends  who  surrounded 
her.  A  close  carriage  with  six  horses  was  before 
the  door.  She  entered  it,  sank  back  upon  the 
cushions,  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
and  sobbing  bitterly  left  the  Tuileries  forever. 

Napoleon  passed  eight  days  in  the  retirement 
of  Trianon.  During  this  time  he  visited  Joseph- 
ine at  Malmaison,  and  also  received  her  to  dine 
with  him  and  with  Hortense  at  Trianon. 

The  following  letter  written  to  Josephine  by 
Napoleon  at  this  time  reveals  his  feelings  : 

**  8  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  Dec.,  1809. 

**  My  Love — I  found  you  to-day  more  feeble 

than  you  ought  to  be.     You  have  exhibited 

much  fortitude,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you 

should  still  continue  to  sustain  yourself     You 

must  not  yield  to  funereal  melancholy.     Strive 

to  be  tranquil,  and  above  all,  to  preserve  your 

health,  which  is  so  precious  to  me.     If  you  are 

:hcd  to  me,  if  you  love  mc,  you  must  main- 

your  energy,  and  ilrive  to  be  cheerful.  You 

not  doubt  my  constancy  and  my  tender  af- 

on.     You  know  too  well  all  the  sentiments 

with  which  I  regard  you  to  suppose  that  I  can 
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be  happy  if  you  are  unhappy,  that  I  can  be 
serene  if  you  are  agitated.  Adieu,  my  love. 
Sleep  well.     Believe  that  I  wish  it. 

"  NapolioH." 

The  Emperor  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  for  three  months,  burying  himself 
entirely  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  calm  and  joyless,  and  a  general  gloom  sur- 
rounded him.  He  expressed  himself  as  much 
affected  by  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  p«lace, 
which  was  no  longer  animated  by  the  presence 
of  Josephine.  From  the  Tuileries  he  thus  wrote 
to  his  exiled  wife  : 

"  Wed.  noon. 
"  Eugene  has  told  me  that  you  were  yester- 
day very  sad.  That  is  not  right,  my  love.  It 
is  contrary  to  what  you  have  promised  me.  I 
have  been  very  lonely  in  retumiiig  to  the  Tuil- 
eries. This  great  palace  appears  to  me  empty, 
and  I  find  myself  in  solitude.  Adieu,  my  love. 
Be  careful  of  your  health.* 

**  Napoleow  ." 


Negotiations  were  now  in  progreM  for  the 
new  nuptials.  It  was  for  some  time  undecided 
whether  the  alliance  should  be  with  Anatna, 
with  Russia,  or  with  Saxony. 

Josephine  was  still  surrounded  with  aD  tht 
external  splendors  of  royalty.  Napoleon  fie- 
quently  called  upon  her,  though  from 
of  delicacy  he  never  saw  her  alone.  He  < 
suited  her  respecting  all  his  plans,  and  i 
ously  cherished  her  friendship.  It  was  soon 
manifest  that  the  surest  way  of  securing  the 
&vor  of  Napoleon  was  to  pay  marked  attentioB 
to  Josephine.  The  palace  of  Mabnaison  ceo- 
sequently  became  the  favorite  resort  of  the  coal 
Some  time  after  the  divorce,  Madame  de  Roche- 
foucanlt,  formerly  mistress  of  the  robes  to  J»> 
sephine,  deserting  the  forsaken  Empress,  appM 
for  the  same  post  of  honor  in  the  household  of 
her  successor.  To  the  application,  Napoiees 
replied,  '*  No,  she  shall  retain  neither  her  eU 
situation  nor  have  the  new  one.  I  am  chazged 
with  ingratitude  toward  Josephine.  Bnt  I  wil 
have  no  imitators,  especially  among  those  wkea 


*  Tbe  fbllowiog  is  a  Ac-simile  of  this  letter,  the  first  which  he  wrote  to  the  Empress  sftcr  his  retarik  to  tte 
Toiksriee: 


*  Eoiene  m'm  dit  que  tn  avals  M  toate  trlste 
hier.    CeU  n*eet  pas  bien,  roon  amie.    C'eet 
oontraire  a  oe  que  ta  m*avais  pnunis. 
j*ai  6t6  Ibrt  ennuyd  de  reroir  lea  ToileriM. 
Ce  grande  palaia  m'a  pam  vide,  et 
je  m*y  anis  trouvd  i8ol6. 

Adieu,  mon  amie.    Porte  toi  biea. 

"Nafoiioii.» 
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she  has  honored  with  her  confidence  and  load- 
ed with  benefits." 

Josephine  remained  for  some  time  at  Mal- 
maison.  In  deeds  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  in 
reading,  andjn  receiving  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance of  hospitality  the  members  of  the  court 
whofiwere  ever  crowding  her  saloons,  she  grad- 
ually regained  equanimity  of  spirits,  and  sur- 
rendered herself  to  a  quiet  and  pensive  submis- 
sion. Napoleon  frequently  called  to  see  her, 
and,  taking  her  arm,  he  would  walk  for  hours 
in  the  embowered  paths  of  the  lovely  chateau, 
confidentially  unfolding  to  her  all  his  plans.  He 
seemed  to  desire  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  alleviate  the  intensity  of  anguish  with  which 
he  had  wrung  her  heart.  His  own  afifections 
still  clung  to  Josephine.  Her  lovely  and  noble 
character  commanded  increasingly  his  homage. 
Josephine  thus  describes  an  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Malmaison :  "  I  was  one  day 
painting  a  violet,  a  flower  which  recalled  to  my 
memory  my  more  happy  days,  when  one  of  my 
women  ran  toward  me,  and  made  a  sign  by 
placing  her  finger  upon  her  lips.  The  next  mo- 
ment I  was  overpowered — I  beheld  Napoleon. 
He  threw  himself  with  transport  into  the  arms 
of  his  old  friend.  Oh,  then  I  was  convinced 
that  he  could  still  love  me ;  for  that  man  really 
loved  me.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  cease 
gazing  upon  me,  and  his  look  was  that  of  most 
tender  affection.  At  length,  in  a  tone  of  deep- 
est compassion  and  love,  he  said : 

"  *  My  dear  Josephine  !  I  have  always  loved 
you.  I  love  you  still.  Do  you  still  love  me, 
excellent  and  good  Josephine?  Do  you  still 
love  me,  in  spite  of  the  relations  I  have  again 

i  contracted,  and  which  have  separated  me  from 

you?     But  they  have  not  banished  you  from 
my  memory  !* 

'  "  *  Sire !'  I  replied— 

"  '  Call  me  Bonaparte !'  said  he ;  '  speak  to 
me,  my  beloved,  with  the  same  freedom,  the 

.         same  familiarity  as  ever.* 

"Bonaparte  soon  disappeared,  and  I  heard 
only  the  sound  of  his  retiring  footsteps.  Oh, 
how  quickly  does  every  thing  take  place  on 
earth !  I  had  once  more  felt  the  pleasure  of 
being  loved." 

The  divorce  of  Josephine,  strong  as  were  the 

/  political  motives  which  led  to  it,  was  a  violation 
of  the  immutable  laws  of  God.    Like  all  wrong- 

t         doing,  however  seemingly  prosperous  for  a  time, 

.         it  promoted  final  disaster  and  woe.     Doubtless 

f  Napoleon,  educated  in  the  midst  of  those  con- 
vulsions which  had  shaken  all  the  foundations 

r  of  Christian  morality,  did  not  clearly  perceive 
the  extent  of  the  wrong.  He  unquestionably 
feh  that  he  was  doing  right — that  the  inter- 
ests of  France  demanded  the  sacrifice.  But  the 
penalty  was  none  the  less  inevitable.  At  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  remarked : 

"  My  divorce  has  no  parallel  in  history.  It 
did  not  destroy  the  ties  which  united  our  &m- 
ilies,  and  our  mutual  tenderness  remained 
unchanged.  Our  separation  was  a  sacrifice 
•demanded  of  us  by  reason,  for  the  interests  of  | 


my  crown  and  of  my  dynasty.  Josephine  was  * 
devoted  to  me.  She  loved  me  tenderly.  No 
one  ever  had  a  preference  over  me  in  her  heart. 
I  occupied  the  first  place  in  it;  her  children 
the  next.  She  was  right  in  thus  loving  me,  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  is  still  all-powerfUl  in 
my  mind." 

The  question  was  still  undecided  who  should 
be  the  future  empress.  Many  contradictory 
opinions  prevailed ;  and  Napoleon  himself  re- 
mained, for  a  time,  in  uncertainty.  On  the  21st 
of  January,  1810,  a  privy  council  was  assem- 
bled in  the  Tuileries  to  deliberate  upon  a  matter 
of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  France.  Napoleon,  grave  and  impassible, 
was  seated  in  the  Imperial  chair.  All  the  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  were  present.  Napo- 
leon opened  the  meeting  by  saying : 

'*  I  have  assembled  you  to  obtain  your  advice 
upon  the  greatest  interest  of  state — ^upon  the 
choice  of  a  spouse  who  is  to  give  heirs  to  the 
empire.  Listen  to  the  report  of  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny;  after  which,  you  will  please,  each  of 
you,  give  me  your  opinion." 

An  elaborate  report  was  presented  upon  the 
three  alliances  between  which  the  choice  lay 
— the  Russian,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Saxon. 
After  the  report  there  was  a  long  silence,  no 
one  venturing  to  speak  first.  Napoleon  then 
commenced  upon  his  left,  and  called  upon  each 
individual,  in  his  turn,  for  his  opinion.  There 
was  in  the  council  a  strong  majority  in  favor  of 
the  Austrian  princess.  During  the  interview 
Napoleon  remained  calm,  silent,  and  impene- 
trable. Not  a  muscle  of  his  marble  face  revealed 
any  bias  of  his  ovni.  At  the  close  he  thanked 
the  members  for  their  excellent  advice,  and  said : 

"  I  will  weigh  your  arguments  in  my  mind. 
I  am  convinced  that  whatever  difierence  there 
may  be  between  your  views,  the  opinion  of  each 
of  you  has  been  determined  by  an  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  by  a 
faithful  attachment  to  my  person." 

Some  cautious  words  were  at  first  addressed 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Alexander  &- 
vored  the  alliance.  He  was,  however,  much  an- 
noyed by  the  opposition  which  he  had  already 
encountered  from  the  Queen-mother  and  the 
nobles.  He  hoped  to  regain  their  &vor  by 
constraining  Napoleon,  as  a  condition  of  the 
alliance,  to  pledge  himself  never  to  allow  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or 
any  enlargement  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

"To  enter,"  Napoleon  nobly  replied,  "into 
an  absolute  and  general  engagement,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  shall  never  be  re-established, 
were  an  undignified  and  imprudent  act  on  my 
part.  If  the  Poles,  taking  advantage  of  favora- 
ble circumstances,  should  rise  up  of  themselves, 
alone,  and  hold  Russia  in  check,  must  I  then 
employ  my  forces  against  them  ?  If  they  find 
allies,  must  I  march  to  combat  those  allies? 
This  would  be  asking  of  me  a  thing  impossible 
— dishonoring.  I  can  say  that  no  co-operation, 
direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  furnished  by  me  to- 
ward an  attempt  at  reconstituting  Poland.    But 
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{  can  go  no  further.  As  to  the  future  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Duchy  of  Wareaw,  I  can  not 
bind  myself  against  them,  except  Russia,  in 
reciprocity,  pledges  herself  never  to  add  to  her 
dominions  any  portion  detached  from  the  old 
Polish  provinces."  * 

The  haughty  Empress-mother  was  not  pre- 
pared to  decline  so  brilliant  a  proposal.  She, 
however*  was  disposed  to  take  time  for  consid- 
eration. **  A  Russian  Princess,"  said  she,  '^is 
not  to  be  won  like  a  peasant  girl,  merely  by  the 
asking."  The  impetuous  nature  of  Napoleon 
could  not  brook  such  dalliance.  With  charac- 
teristic promptness,  he  dispatched  a  communi- 
cation to  St.  Petersburg,  informing  Alexander 
that  he  considered  himself  released  from  the 
preference  he  had  thought  due  to  the  sister  of 
a  monarch  who  had  been  his  ally  and  his  friend. 

On  the  same  day  a  communication  was  opened 
with  the  Court  of  Austria.  The  propositions 
were  with  alacrity  accepted.  The  Emperor 
Francis  was  highly  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment, as  it  sundered  the  unipn  of  Russia  with 
France,  and  secured  to  his  daughter  the  finest 
fortune  imaginable.  The  young  princess  Maria 
Louisa  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  graceful 
figure,  excellent  health,  and  a  fair  German  com- 
plexion. **  She  accepted,"  says  Thiers,  "  with 
becoming  reserve,  but  with  much  delight,  the 
brilliant  lot  offered  her."  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia was  exceedingly  disappointed  and  vexed  at 
this  result.  He  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  he  heard  the  tidings,  "This  condemns  me 
to  my  native  forests."  The  alliance  of  Austria 
with  France  annihilated  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
Constantinople.f 


*  CauUincourt,  the  French  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
hoping  to  fhcilitate  the  negotiations  then  pending  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  signed  a  convention  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1810,  containing  the  following  conditions:— 
'*That  the  Polish  kingdom  should  never  be  re-estab- 
lished ;  that  the  names  of  Poland  and  the  Poles  should 
cease  to  be  used  in  all  public  acts ;  and  that  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  should  receive  no  new  territorial  accessions 
from  any  portion  of  ancient  Poland.**  But  Napolton, 
fnmgptbf  refkued  to  ro^  ntch  preUmmana,  To  avenge 
the  affhmt  Alexander  Immediately  withdrew  many  of  the 
restrictions  by  which  British  commerce  had  been  exclud- 
ed from  his  ports.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  though  aware  of 
this  fkct,  yet  attributing  to  Napoleon  itkBoUo/ike  French 
Minister^  which  Napoleon  refitsed  to  recognize^  says : 

**  Napoleon,  however,  spared  no  eflbrts  to  appease  the 
Cxar ;  and  being  well  aware  that  it  was  the  secret  dread 
of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  which  was  the  spring  of  all 
their  uneasiness,  be  engaged  not  only  to  concur  with 
Alexander,  in  every  thing  which  should  tend  to  efface 
ancient  recollections,  but  even  declared  that  he  was 
desiroos  that  the  name  of  Poland  and  of  the  Poles  Mkouid 
duajffttarf  not  merely  from  every  political  transaction^  but 
even  from  kietory.  How  fbriunate  that  the  eternal  records 
of  history  are  beyond  the  potentates  who  for  a  time  op> 
press  mankind.*' 

That  AUsander  desired  this  iniquity  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. But  Alexander  was  the  ally  of  England  in  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  Alexander  became  the  foe  of 
Napoleon  beeauee  Napoleon  vnuld  not  permit  the  Czar  to 
aames  ConstaeUinople  to  his  empire^  and  would  mot  aid 
him  m  crushing  the  Poles.  The  guns  qfthe  allies  dtmol-* 
ished  the  Duchy  of  WarsaWt  and  annihilated  the  hopes  of 
Poland.  We  marvel  at  the  boldness  of  the  historian  who, 
in  view  of  such  uncontradicted  fhcts,  can  speak  of  the 
aniea  as  contending  ftnr  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

t  **  We  an  pleased  with  this  event,"  said  Romanxoff, 


Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the 
nuptials.  Berthier  was  sent  as  Napoleon^s  em- 
bassador-extraordinary  to  demand  Maria  Louina 
in  marriage.  Napoleon  selected  bis  illustrioas 
adversary,  the  Archduke  Charles,  to  stand  as 
his  proxy  and  represent  him  in  the  marriage 
ceremony.  How  strange  the  change.  But  a 
few  months  before,  Napoleon  and  the  Archduke 
had  struggled  against  each  other,  in  the  horrid 
carnage  of  Eckmuhl,  Essling,  aifd  Wagram. 
Now,  in  confiding  friendship,  the  Austrian 
prince,  personating  the  Emperor  of  France, 
received  his  bride. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  solemnized  with  a  splendor  which  Vienna 
has  never  seen  paralleled,  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  universal  outburst  of  popular  gladness. 
Maria  Louisa  was  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
France.  Exultant  joy  greeted  her  eirerj  step 
of  the  way.  It  was  arranged  that  at  the  mag- 
nificent royal  palace  of  Compeigne  she  was  to 
meet  Napoleon  for  the  first  time,  surrounded 
by  his  whole  court.  To  save  her  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  such  an  interview,  Napoleon  set 
out  from  Compeigne,  accompanied  by  Muxat, 
that  he  might  more  privately  greet  her  on  the 
road.  Neither  husband  nor  wife  had  ever  yet 
met.  As  the  cavalcade  approached,  Napokoo, 
springing  from  his  carriage,  leaped  into  that  of 
the  Empress,  and  welcomed  her  with  the  most 
cordial  embrace.  The  high-born  bride  was  moch 
gratified  with  the  unexpected  ardor,  and  with  the 
youthful  appearance  of  her  husband.  The  Em- 
peror took  his  seat  by  her  side,  and  seemed 
much  pleased  with  her  mild  beauty,  her  intelli- 
gence, and  her  gentle  spirit,  t  Napoleon  was 
the  Chancellor  of  Russia,  to  Caolalneourt.  **  We  tel 
no  envy  at  Austria.  We  have  no  cause  of  eocnfiUist 
against  her.  Every  thing  that  secures  her  tranqiiBCIty 
and  that  of  Europe  ean  not  but  be  agreeable  to  w." 
**  Congratulate  the  Emperor,"  said  Alexander,  **  on  his 
choice.  He  wishes  to  have  children.  All  France  defies 
it.  This  alliance  is  for  Austria  and  France  a  pltidgs 
of  peace,  and  I  am  delighted.  Personally,  1  maj  hst« 
some  reason  to  complain.  But  1  do  not  do  so.  I  to> 
joice  at  whatever  is  flnr  the  good  of  Prance."  fea  the 
same  interview,  however,  Alexander  did  complain  Boat 
bitteriy. 

'*  When  such,"  says  Alison,  "  was  the  language  of  tte 
Emperor,  it  may  be  conceived  what  were  the  feeUnfs  ef 
St.  Petersburg,  and  how  ma^rially  the  discontent  of  tte 
court  weakened  the  French  influence,  alrMdy  so  kaflefti 
to  the  nobles  and  the  people.  These  details  are  not  ftv^ 
eign  to  the  dignity  of  history  ;  they  are  intimately  bieo4> 
ed  with  the  greatest  events  which  modem  history  has 
witnessed ;  for  though  governed  in  his  policy  goo<t«ay 
only  by  sUte  policy,  and  a  perfbct  master  of  r 
tion,  Alexander  was  scrupulously  attentive  to  his  j 
honor ;  the  coldness  between  the  two  courts  soon  1 
apparent ;  but  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nanii«, 
alike  in  its  most  exalted  as  its  humblest  stations,  ttei 
possiUy  pc^tical  considerations  might  have  fhileil  to  ex- 
tricate the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  fVom  the  l<*tt«ra  «r 
Tilsit  and  Erf\mh,  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  prtrstr 
pique ;  and  Napoleon  been  stiU  on  the  throne,  if  to  tl» 
slavery  of  Europe  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Emperor,  had 
not  been  superadded  in  the  breast  of  the  Cxar,  the  wo«a^ 
ed  feelings  of  the  m^n."— Alison's  History  of  Eunns,  v«L 
iU.  p.  334. 

t  Maria  Louisa  afterward  conftssed  to  Napoleon,  tint 
when  her  marriage  was  first  proposed,  she  could  not  bsip 
fe^ng  a  kind  of  terror,  owing  to  the  awftd  accoanta  ^w 
had  heard  of  him.   Upon  mentioning  these  rsports  to  hK 
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at  this  period  of  his  life  remarkably  handsome. 
There  was  not  a  furrow  upon  his  cheek ;  his 
complexion  was  an  almost  transparent  olive, 
and  his  features  were  of  the  most  classic  mould. 
Maria  Louisa  was  surprised  to  find  her  illustri- 
ous husband  so  attractive  in  his  person  and  in 
his  address.  "  Your  portrait,  Sire,"  said  she, 
*'  has  not  done  you  justice." 

The  marriage  ceremonies  which  had  taken 
place  in  Vienna  were  in  accordantfie  with  the 
usages  of  Ihe  Austrian  Court.  The  marriage 
was  complete  and  irrevocable.  Napoleon  made 
particular  inquiries,  upon  this  point,  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal  of  France,  that  there 
might  be  no  violation  of  decorum.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  ceremony  at  Paris  was  merely  a 
formality,  arranged  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
nation  over  which  the  new  sovereign  came  to 
reign.  Napoleon,  among  other  benefactions  on 
the  occasion*  of  his  marriage,  gave  a  dowry  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  each  of  six 
thousand  young  girls  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
solemnization  of  his  own  nuptials,  should  marry 
a  soldier  of  his  army,  of  established  bravery 
and  good  conduct. 

The  bridal  party  remained  at  Compeigne  three 
days.  The  civil  marriage  was  again  celebrated 
at  St.  Cloud  on  the  Ist  of  April.  The  next  day 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  surrounded  by  the 
marshals  of  the  empire,  and  followed  by  the 
imperial  family  and  the  court  in  a  hundred 
magnificent  carriages,  made  their  triumphal  en- 
try into  Paris,  by  the  Arch  of  the  Etoile.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  seated  in  the  coro- 
nation carriage,  whose  spacious  glass  panels 
exhibited  them  to  the  three  hundred  thousand 
spectators,  who  thronged  that  magnificent  ave- 
nue. As  the  imperial  couple  moved  slowly 
along,  they  were  enveloped  in  one  continuous 
and  exultant  roar  of  enthusiastic  acclaim.  They 
traversed  the  Champs  Elys^s  through  a  double 
range  of  most  sumptuous  decorations,  and  en- 
tered the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  garden. 
The  xiuptial  altar  was  erected  in  the  grand 
saloon.  Leading  the  Empress  by  the  hand. 
Napoleon  passed  through  that  noble  gallery  of 
paintings,  the  longest  and  richest  in  the  world, 
which  connects  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries. 
The  most  distinguished  people  of  the  empire, 
in  two  rows,  lined  b3s  path  and  gazed  with  ad- 
miration upon  the  man  whose  genius  had  ele- 
vated France  from  the  abyss  of  anarchy  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  dignity  and  power. 

In  the  evening,  in  a  chapel  dazzling  with  gold, 
and  illuminated  to  a  degree  of  brilliance  which 
surpassed  noonday  splendor;^  he  received  the 
nuptial  benediction.     All  Paris  seemed  intoxi- 


iineles,  they  rapltod,  **Tliftt  was  all  very  true,  widle  he 
was  OUT  enemy.    Bat  the  ease  is  altered  now.** 

«*  To  aflbrd  an  idea  of  the  eymiiathy  and  good- win  with 
which  ttie  difflsrent  monhera  or  the  Austrian  tanily  were 
taught  to  regard  me,**  said  the  Emperor,  **  it  is  suiBcient 
to  mention  that  one  of  the  young  arehdokes  fretiaentty 
humt  hie  doHi,  which  he  eatled  roaatmg  Napoleon.  He 
■Aerward  declared  that  he  would  not  roast  me  any  more, 
(=)r  he  loved  me  rtry  much,  heeuue  I  had  given  hie  ais- 
:cr  Loulia  plenty  of  money  to  hny  him  playthings.** 


cated  with  joy.  Every  murmur  was  hushed. 
Every  apprehension  seemed  to  have  passed 
away.  The  dripping  sword  was  sheathed,  and 
peace  again  smiled  upon  the  continent,  so  long 
ravaged  by  war. 

The  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  booming  of 
the  cannon  Vhich  announced  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon,  forced  tears  of  anguish  into  the  eyes 
of  Josephine  in  her  silent  chamber.  With 
heroism  almost  more  than  mortal  she  struggled 
to  discipline  her  feelings  to  submission. 

The  beautiful  chateau  of  Malmaison  is  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Paris.  Napoleon,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  Josephine,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, under  this  cruel  trial,  assigned  to  her  the 
Palace  of  Navarre,  where  she  would  be  further 
removed  from  the  torturing  rejoicings  of  the 
metropolis.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Navarre, 
she  wrote  thus  to  the  Emperor : 

"  Sire — I  received  this  morning  the  welcome 
note  which  was  written  on  the  eve  of  your 
departure  for  St.  Cloud,  and  hasten  to  reply  to 
its  tender  and  affectionate  contents.  These, 
indeed,  do  not  surprise  me ;  so  perfectly  assured 
was  I  that  your  attachment  would  find  out  the 
means  of  consoling  me  under  a  separation  neces- 
sary to  the  tranquillity  of  both.  The  thought 
that  your  care  follows  me -into  my  retreat,  ren- 
ders it  almost  agreeable.  After  having  known 
all  the  sweets  of  a  love  that  is  shared,  and  all 
the  sufiTerings  of  one  that  is  shared  no  longer ; 
after  having  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  that 
supreme  power  can  confer,  and  the  happiness 
of  beholding  the  man  whom  I  loved,  enthusiast- 
ically admired,  is  there  aught  else  save  repose  to 
be  desired  ?  What  illusions  can  now  remain  for 
me !  All  such  vanished  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  renounce  you.  Thus  the  only  ties  which 
yet  bind  me  to  life,  are  my  sentiments  for  you, 
attachment  for  my  children,  the  possibility  of 
still  being  able  to  do  some  good,  and,  above  all, 
the  assurance  that  you  are  happy. 

**I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you,  Sire,  for 
the  liberty  you  have  permitted  me,  of  choosing 
the  members  of  my  household.  One  circum- 
stance alone  gives  me  pain,  viz.,  the  etiquette 
of  custom,  which  becomes  a  little  tiresome  in 
the  country.  You  fear  that  there  may  be  some* 
thing  wanting  to  the  rank  I  have  preserved, 
should  a  slight  infraction  be  allowed  in  the 
toilet  of  these  gentlemen.  But  I  believe  you 
are  wrong  in  thinking  they  would  for  one  min- 
ute forget  the  respect  due  to  the  woman  who 
was  your  companion.  Their  respect  for  your- 
self, joined  to  the  sincere  attachment  they  bear 
to  me,  secures  me  against  the  danger  of  being 
ever  obliged  to  recall  what  it  is  your  wish  that 
they  should  remember.  My  most  honorable 
title  is  derived,  not  from  having  been  erowned, 
but,  assuredly,  from  having  been  chosen  by  you. 
None  other  is  of  value.  That  alone  suffices  for 
my  immortality. 

*'  I  expect  Eugene.  I  doubly  long  to  see  him ; 
for  he  will  doubtless  bring  me  a  new  pledge  of 
your  remembrance,  and  I  can  question  him,  at 
my  ease,  of  a  thousand  things  concerning  which 
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I  desire  to  be  in^onned — but  of  which  I  can  not 
inquire  of  you  ;  things,  too,  of  which  you  ought 
still  less  to  speak  to  me.  Do  not  forget  your 
friiTui.  Tell  her  sometimes  that  you  preserve 
for  her  an  attachment,  which  constitutes  the 
felicity  of  her  life.  Often  repeat  to  her  that 
you  are  happy ;  and  be  assured,  that  for  her 
the  future  will  thus  be  peaceful,  as  the  past  has 
been  stormy  and  often  sad/* 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  Napoleon  had 
entered  Paris  with  his  Austrian  bride,  Josephine 
wrote  to  him  the  following  touching  letter,  in- 
▼oluntarily  roTealing  the  intensity  of  her  suffer- 
ings: 

"  NsTrnm,  19  April,  1810. 

"  SiRB — I  have  received  by  my  son  the  assur- 
ance of  your  Majesty's  consent  to  my  return  to 
Malmaison.  This  favor,  Sire,  dissipates  in  a 
great  degree  the  s<^citude  and  even  the  fears 
with  which  the  long  silence  of  your  Majesty  had 
inspired  me.  I  had  feared  that  I  was  entirely 
banished  from  his  memory.  I  see  that  I  am 
not  so.  I  am  consequently  to-day  less  sorrow- 
ful, and  even  as  happy  as  it  is  henceforth  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be.  I  shall  return  at  the  close 
of  the  month  to  Malmaison,  since  your  Majesty 
sees  no  objection.  But  I  ought  to  say,  Sire, 
that  I  should  not  so  speedily  have  profited  by 
the  permission  which  your  Majesty  has  given 
me  in  this  respect,  if  the  house  of  Navarre  did 
not  require  for  my  health,  and  for  that  of  the 
persons  of  my  household,  important  repairs.  It 
is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Malmaison  but  a 
short  time.  I  shall  soon  put  myself  at  a  dis- 
tance again,  by  going  to  the  waters.  But  during 
the  time  that  I  shall  remain  at  Malmaison,  your 
Majesty  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  live  as  though 
I  were  a  thousand  leagues  from  Paris.  I  have 
made  a  great  sacrifice,  Sire,  and  every  day  I 
experience  more  fully  its  magnitude.  Neverthe- 
less that  sacrifice  shall  be  as  it  ought  to  be— it 
shall  be  entirely  mine.  Your  Majesty  shall 
never  be  troubled  in  his  happiness  by  any  ex- 
pteasion  of  my  grief.  I  oier  incessant  prayers 
that  your  Miyesty  may  be  h^>py.  That  your 
Majesty  may  be  convinced  of  it,  I  shall  always 
respect  his  new  situation.  I  shall  lespect  it  in 
silence.  Trusting  in  the  affection  with  which 
he  formeriy  cherished  me,  I  shall  not  exact  any 
new  proof.  I  shall  await  the  dictates  of  his 
justice  and  of  his  heart.  I  limit  myself  in 
soliciting  one  favor.  It  is  that  your  Mi^esty 
will  deign  to  seek  himself  occasionally  the 
means  to  convince  me  and  those  who  surround 
me  that  I  have  still  a  little  place  in  his  memory, 
and  a  large  place  in  his  esteem  and  in  his  firiend- 
ship.  These  means,  whatever  they  may  be,  will 
alleviate  my  sorrows  without  being  able  to  eom- 
promise  that  which  to  me  is  the  most  important 
of  all  things,  the  happiness  of  your  Majesty. 

"  JoeiPHINC.'' 

To  this  letter  Napoleon  replied  in  a  manner 
which  drew  from  Josephine's  heart  the  follow- 
ing gashing  response  : 


*'  A  thousand,  thousand  tender  thanks,  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  me.  My  son  hac  brooght 
me  your  letter.  With  what  eagerness  have  I 
read  it.  And  yet  it  took  much  time,  for  then 
was  not  one  word  in  it  which  did  not  make  me 
weep.  But  these  tears  were  very  soothing.  I 
have  recovered  my  heart  all  entire,  and  snch  as 
it  will  ever  remain.  There  are  sentiments  whidi 
are  even  life,  and  which  can  pass  away  only 
with  life.  I  am  in  despair  that  mj  letter  of  the 
19th  has  wounded  you.  I  cim  not  recall  en- 
tirely the  expressions,  but  I  know  the  re^y  pain- 
ful sentiment  which  dictated  it.  It  was  that  of 
chagrin  at  not  hearing  from  you.  I  had  written 
you  at  my  departure  from  Malmaison,  and  since, 
how  many  times  have  I  desired  to  vrrite  yon. 
But  I  perceived  the  reason  of  your  silence,  and 
I  feared  to  be  obtrusive  by  a  single  letter.  Yoms 
has  been  a  bahn  to  me.  May  jfon  be  faappj. 
May  you  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be.  It 
is  my  heart  all  entire  which  speaks  to  yoit 
You  have  just  given  me  my.  portion  of  happi- 
ness, and  a  portion  most  sensibly  appreciated 
Nothing  is  of  so  ;mich  value  to  me  as  one  maik 
of  your  regard.  Adieu,  my  friend.  I  thank  you 
as  tenderly  as  I  always  love  you. 

"  JossmnrK,^ 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  Napoleon  visited, 
with  his  young  bride,  the  northern  provinces  of 
his  empire.  They  were  every  where  received 
with  every  possible  demonstration  of  homage 
and  afifection.  England,  however,  still  contin- 
ued unrelentingly  to  prosecute  the  war.  N»* 
poleon,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  the  dvil 
government  of  his  dominions,  was  compelM  to 
struggle  against  the  Herculean  assaults  of  the 
most  rich  and  powerfhl  nation  upon  the  globs 
England,  with  her  bombarding  fleet,  continned 
to  assail  France  wherever  a  shot  or  a  shell  coaU 
be  thrown.  She  exerted  all  the  influencse  of  in- 
trigue and  of  gold  to  rouse  the  royalists  or  the 
jacobins  of  France,  it  mattered  not  whidi,  to 
insurrection,  and  to  infuse  undying  hostiHtj  into 
the  insurgents  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain.  Sw 
strove  with  the  most  wakeful  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  embers  of  war  from  being  extin^nished 
upon  the  Continent.  With  a  perseveranoe 
worthy  of  admiration,  had  it  been  exerted  in  a 
better  cause,  she  availed  herself  of  all  the  jeal- 
ousies which  Napoleon's  wonderful  career  ex- 
cited to  combine  new  coalitions  against  the  great 
foe  of  aristocratic  usurpation,  the  illustiioBS 
advocate  of  popular  rights.  In  this  attempt  she 
was  too  successful  The  flames  of  war  soon 
again  blaxed  with  redoubled  fiiry  over  the  hlood> 
drenched  Continent.  *^ 


*  "  On  his  r«tura  from  a  Una  In  HoUaod,  at  (hs  «ad  «f 
OotolMr,  NapoleoB  dearly  psroeived  thai  a  speedy  r^ 
ture  with  Russia  was  inevitable.  In  rain  hs  sent  hnt. 
iston  as  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  Um  piaoe  «t 
Csnlainooort,  who  could  ao  loncer  ramsin  iliere.  Ths 
most  skUlAd  dijdoinatist  that  ever  existed  eoidd  eAet 
nothing  with  a  powerftil  govemoient  vrhooe  detenni^Kiae 
was  atrrady  fixed.  In  the  stato  to  which  Sarope  wm 
rodnced,  no  one  coold  sdhetaaUy  counteract  the  wish  oT 
Russia  and  her  allies  to  go  to  war  vrith  Fkance."^ 
BovBBtxinri*s  NafotmHf  f,  496. 
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Napoleon  being  now  allied  with  one  of  the 
reigning  &miUes  of  Europe,  and  being  thus 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  the  circle  of  legitimate 
kings,  hoped  thai  England  might  at  last  be  per* 
euaded  to  consent  to  peace.  He  therefore  made 
another  and  most  strenuous  effort  to  induce  his 
warlike  neighbors  to  sheathe  the  sword.  He 
was,  however,  still  unsuccessful.  In  thus  plead- 
ing for  peace  again  and  again,  he  went  to  the 
very  utmost  extreme  of  duty.  Truly  did  Mr.  Cob- 
den  affirm,  **  It  is  tifit  enough  to  gay  that  France 
did  not  provoke  hostilities.  She  all  but  weni  down 
on  her  knees  to  avert  a  rupture  tuith  England,^* 

'*  Ever  since  his  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Austria,"  says  Savary,  **  the  Emperor  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  expecta- 
tions, which  had  for  their  object  to  bind  a  power 
of  the  first  order  to  a  system  established  in 
France,  and  accordingly  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  in  other  words,  he  thought  he  had  no 
longer  to  apprehend  any  fresh  coalition.  No- 
thing was  therefore  left  unaccomplished  except 
a  peace  with  England.  A  peace  with  England 
was  the  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  prin- 
cipally directed.  Such  in  fact  was  our  position, 
that  unless  England  could  be  preYailed  upon  to 
consent  to  peace,  there  could  be  no  end  to  the 
war.  The  intervention  of  Russia  had  been 
twice  resorted  to  for  bringing  about  a  negotia- 
tion witlL  the  English  government ;  and  it  ^ad 
been  rejected  by  the  latter,  in  tertns  yfHcb.  did 
not  even  afford  the  means  of  cal^np  upon  her 
for  the  grounds  of  her  refusal.  ^^1  the  Em- 
peror could  not  give  up  all  ho^  of  procuring  a 
&vorable  hearing  for  reA«<^abIe  proposals  on 
his  part.  He  sought  the  means  of  sounding  the 
views  of  the  English  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  far  he  was  justifi^  in 
not  banishing  all  hope  of  an  accommodation.  - 

**  It  was  necessary  that  a  measure  of  this  na- 
ture should  be  secretly  resorted  to,  otherwise  it 
would  have  shown  his  intentions  in  too  open  a 
manner.  Holland  stood  much  more  in  need  of 
a  maritime  peace  than  France  itself.  King 
Louis  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects, 
and  frankly  told  the  Emperor  of  the  personal 
inconvenience  he  should  feel  in  being  seated,  for 
a  much  longer  time,  upon  the  throne  of  a  coun- 
try bereft  of  its  resources.  He  was  the  first  to 
open  a  correspondence,  with  the  Emperor's  ap- 
probation. It  was  carried  on  under  the  disguise 
of  a  mere  commercial  intercourse.  The  finn  of 
Hope,  at  Amsterdam,  transacted  more  business 
with  England  than  any  other  house,  and  owing 
to  the  high  consideration  which  it  enjoyed,  that 
house  might,  while  carrying  on  its  commercial 
affairs,  be  vested,  without  any  impropriety,  with 
the  character  which  the  State  matters  between 
the  governments  would  require  it  to  assume.  It 
had  for  one  of  its  partners  M.  de  Labouchere, 
who  was  connected  by  family  ties  with  one  of 
the  first  mercantile  n^en  in  London.  M.  de 
I^abouchere  addressed  his  reports  to  the  firm  of 
Hope,  at  Amsterdam,  who  handed  them  to  the 
King ;  from  the  latter  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  Emperor." 


Fouche,  the  restless  Minister  of  Police,  had 
also  ventured  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, unknown  to  Napoleon,  to  send  a 
secret  agent  to  sound  the  British  ministry.  M. 
Ouvrard  was  dispatched  on  this  strange  mission. 
"  The  consequence  was,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  that  Ouvrard  and  the  agent  of  the  Emperor, 
neither  of  whom  knew  of  the  other's  mission, 
entered  about  the  same  time  into  correspondence 
with  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  The  British 
statesman,  surprised  at  this  double  application, 
became  naturally  susfMcious  of  some  intended 
deception,  and  broke  off  all  correspondence  both 
with  Ouvrard  and  his  competitor  for  the  ofilce 
of  negotiatpr. "  These  reiterated  and  unwearied 
endeavors  of  Napolebn  to  promote  peace,  not- 
withstanding repulse  and  insuH,  surely  indicate 
that  he  did  not  desire  war.  Napoleon,  again 
disappointed,  was  exceedingly  incensed  with 
Fouche  for  his  inexcusable  presumption. 

"  What  was  M.  Ouvrard  commissioned  to  do 
in  England  1"  said  Napoleon  to  Fouche,  when 
he  was  examined  before  the  Council. 

"  To  ascertain,"  Fouche  replied,  "  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  new  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  in 
Gra<^  Britain,  according  to  the  views  which  I 
h*'%  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  Majesty." 

*  Thus,  then,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  '*  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  make  peace  or  war  without  my 
knowledge.  Buke  of  Otranto,  your  head  should 
fall  upon  the  scaffold." 

Fouche  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry  of 
police.  Yet  Napoleon,  with  characteristic  gen- 
erosity, sent  him  into  a  kind  of  honorable  ban- 
ishment as  Governor  of  Rome.  **  Fouche," 
B^d  the  Emperor  afterward,  "  is  ever  thrusting 
his  ugly  foot  into  everybody's  shoes." 

"Marquis  Wellesley,"*  says  Alison,  "in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  British  empire,  and  its  ability  to  withstand 
a  long  period  of  fiiture  warfare,  from  the  re- 
sources which  the  monopoly  oif  the  trade  of  the 
world  had  thrown  into  its  hands. "  The  English 
fleet  triumphantly  swept  all  seas.  The  ocean 
was  its  undisputed  domain.  She  had  just  sent 
a  powerful  armament  and  wrested  the  island  of 
Java  from  France.  "This  splendid  island," 
says  Alison,  "was  the  last  possession  beyond 
the  seas  which  remained  to  the  French  empins. 
Its  reduction  had  long  been  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  British  government.  A  powerful 
expedition  against  Java  was  fitted  out  at  Madras. 
The  victory  was  complete.  The  whole  of  this 
noble  island  thus  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  mar- 
itime war  between  England  and  Napoleon. 
Thus  was  extinguished  the  last  bkmnant  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  France."  The  moral  courage  - 
which  has  enabled  England,  while  thus  grasp- 
ing the  globe  in  its  arms,  to  exclaim  against  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  is  astounding. 

"  England,"  continues  Alison,  "  by  wresting 
from  her  rival  all  her  colonial  settlemeats,  had 
made  herself  roaster  of  the  fountains  of  the  hu- 


*  RlolMrd  CoUey  WeUedey,  then  Secretary  of  8t«te» 
teoUier  of  Arthur  WsOosky,  D«ke  eT  WeUiagtoiu 
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man  race.  But  the  contest  was  not  to  terminate 
here.  The  rival  yovren  thus  nursed  to  great- 
ness on  their  rt^pective  elements,  thus  alike 
irresistible  on  the  land  and  the  sea,  were  now 
come  into  fierce  and  final  collision.  England 
was  to  launch  her  legions  against  France,  and 
contend  with  her  ancient  rival  on  her  own  ele- 
ment, for  the  palm  of  European  ascendency  ; 
the  desperate  struggle  in  Russia  was  to  bring  to 
a  decisive  issue  the  contest  for  the  mastery  of 
the  ancient  worid." 

France,  with  her  fleet  destroyed,  her  maritime 
commerce  annihilated,  her  foreign  possessions 
wrested  from  her,  her  territory  bombarded  in 
every  vulnerable  point,  by  the  most  powerful 
navy  earth  has  ever  known,  and  with  her  reiter- 
ated and  earnest  siipplications  for  peace  rejected 
with  contumely  and  insuU,  had  no  means  left  by 
which  to  resist  her  implacable  foe  but  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Continental  System — the  exclu- 
sion of  British  goods  on  the  Continent. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  immediate  pecuniary  prosperity  of 
his  subjects  than  in  the  political  views  of  his 
brother,  neglected  to  enforce  the  Imperial  Decree 
against  English  trade.  Consequently  immense 
importations  of  English  merchandise  took  place 
in  the  ports  of  Holland,  and  from  thence  werd 
smuggled  throughout  Europe.  Napoleon  de> 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so 
entirely  subversive  of  the  effectual  yet  bloodless 
warfare  ho  was  now  waging.  He  considered 
that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  the  co-operation 
of  all  those  new  popular  governments  which  his 
voice  had  called  into  being,  and  which  were  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  France  for  support  against 
surrounding  enemies.  The  overthrow  of  pop- 
ular institutions  in  France  would  whelm  them 
ail  in  common^  ruin.  And  in  fact,  when  Napo- 
leon was  finally  crushed,  constitutional  rights 
jnd  popular  liberty,  all  over  Europe,  went  down 
into  the  grave  together.  Napoleon  consequently 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  acting  at  all  the  part  of 
m  despot  in  calling  upon  all  those  associated  and 
mutually  dependent  governments  to  co-operate 
in  a  common  cause.  They  had  all  pledged  to 
him  their  solemn  word  that  they  would  do  so. 
Their  refusal  to  redeem  this  pledge  seemed,  to 
him,  to  insure  the  inevitable  ruin  of  all.  Prus- 
sia and  Russia  had  also  pledged  the  most  solemn 
iaith  of  treaties  that  they  would  thus  assist 
Napoleon  in  his  endeavor  to  spike  the  guns  of 
England. 

^e  following  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Louis 
throws  light  upon  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Holland : — '*  Sirs,  my  Brother — I  have 
received  your  Majesty's  letter.  You  desire  me  to 
make  known  to  you  my  intentions  with  regard  to 
Holland.  I  will  do  it  frankly.  When  your  Majesty 
ascended  the  throne  of  Holland,  part  of  the  Dutch 
nation  wished  to  be  united  to  France.  The 
esteem  for  that  brave  people  tvhich  I  had  im- 
bibed from  history  made  me  desirous  that  it 
should  retain  its  name  and  its  independence.  I 
drew  up  myself  its  constitution,  which  was  to 
he  the  basis  of  your  Majesty's  throne,  and  placed 


you  upon  it.  I  hoped  that,  brought  op  under 
me,  you  would  have  had  such  «a  attaelunent  le 
France  as  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
its  children,  and  still  more  from  its  princes.  I 
had  hoped  that,  educated  in  my  politics,  jaa 
would  have  felt  that  Holland,  weak,  'without  an 
ally,  without  an  army,  could  and  must  be  con- 
quered the  moment  she  placed  herself  in  direct 
opposition  to  France;  that  she  ought  not  to 
separate  her  politics  from  mine ;  in  short,  that 
she  was  bound  to  me  by  treaties.  Thus  I  im- 
agined that,  in  placing  a  prince  of  my  own 
fSunily  upon  the  throne  of  Holland,  I  had  a  means 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  two  States, 
and  of  uniting  them  in  one  common  caase,  in  a 
common  hostility  to  England.  I  know  that  it 
is  become  the  fashion  with  certain  people  ts 
panegyrize  me  and  deride  France.  But  tbej 
who  do  not  love  France  do  not  love  me.  Those 
who  speak  ill  of  my  people  I  consider  as  my 
greatest  enemies.  Your  Majesty  will  find  in  Bit 
a  brother,  if  I  find  in  you  a  Frenchman,  ^t 
should  you  be  unmindful  of  the  sentiments 
which  attach  you  to  our  common  country,  yoo 
will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  disregard  those  whick 
nature  formed  between  us." 

Louis  remonstrated  against  the  intermpcifn 
of  trade  between  HoUand  and  England. 

"There  are,'*  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  "only 
three  means  of  attacking  England  with  effect : 
detaching  Ireland  from  her ;  capturing  her  In- 
dian possessions;  or  a  descent  on  her  coast 
The  two  last  are  impossible  without  a  navy. 
But  I  am  astonished  that  the  first  has  heen  so 
easily  abandoned.  These  present  a  more  cer- 
tain means  of  securing  peace,  than  a  systexa 
which  injures  yourself  and  your  allies  in  aa 
attempt  to  inflict  greater  hurt  upon  your  ene- 
mies." 

Hortense  was  then  in  Paris  with  her  two 
children.  She  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband.  Napoleon  took  into  his  lap  her  littb 
son  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  France,  and  said  to  him,  '*Come,  my  son,  I 
will  be  your  father.  You  shall  lose  nothing. 
The  conduct  of  your  Either  grieves  me  to  the 
heart.  But  it  is  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by 
his  infirmities.  When  you  become  great,  yoa 
mu^  add  his  debt  to  yours.  And  never  forget 
that  in  whatever  situation  yott  ara  placed  by  oy 
politics  and  the  interests  of  my  empire,  your 
first  duty  is  toward  me,  your  second  toward 
France.  All  your  other  dilties,  even  those  to- 
ward the  people  I  may  confide  to  you,  will  rank 
after  these." 

"  It  can  not  be  denied,"  says  Savary,  "  that 
the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis  seriously  a^ 
fected  the  Emperor*s  cause  in  public  opinioD. 
It  was  related  to  roe  by  a  person  who  was  near 
the  Emperor  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
event,  that  he  never  saw  him  so  much  stmck 
with  astonishment.  He  remained  silent  fior  a 
few  moments,  and  after  a  kind  of  momentaxj 
stupor,  suddenly  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated. 
He  was  not  then  aware  of  the  influence  whidi 
that  circumstance  would  have  over  political  •£• 
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fiun.  HU  mind  was  exclusively  taken  up  with 
Ills  brother's  ingratitude.  His  heart  was  ready 
to  burst,  when  he  exclaimed :  • 

**  *  Was  it  possible  to  suspect  so  mischievous 
a  conduct  in  the  brother  most  iivdebted  to  me  t 
When  I  was  a  mere  lieutenant  of  artillery,  I 
brought  him  up  with  the  scanty  means  which 
my  pay  afforded  me.  I  divided  my  breaii  with 
him.  And  this  is  the  return  he  makes  for  my 
kindness.'  The  Emperor  was  so  overpowered 
by  emotion,  that  his  grief  is  said  to  have  vented 
Itself  in  sobs.*' 

Commenting  upon  these  acts  at  St.  Helena, 
Napoleon  said,  "  When  my  brother  mistook  an 
act  of  public  scandal  for  one  of  glory,  and  fled  firom 
his  throne,  declaiming  against  me,  my  insatiable 
ambition  and  intolerable  tyranny,  what  remained 
for  me  to  dot  Was  I  to  abandon  Holland  to 
our  enemies,  or  to  give  it  to  another  king! 
Could  I,  in  such  a  case,  have  expected  more 
from  a  stranger  than  from  my  own  brother! 
Did  not  all  the  kings  I  created  act  nearly  in  the 
same  manner !  I  derived  little  assistance  from 
my  own  family.  They  have  deeply  Injured  me 
and  the  great  cause  for  which  I  fought.  For 
the  caprice  of  Louis,  perhaps  an  excuse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deplorable  state  of  his  health,  which 
must  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
his  mind.  He  was  subject  to  cruel  infirmities. 
On  on6  side  he  was  almost  paralytic.  My  an- 
nexation of  Holland  to  the  empire,  however, 
produced  a  most  unfavorable  impression  through- 
out Europe,  and  contributed  greatly  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  misfortunes." 

Perplexities  were  now  rapidly  multiplying 
around  Napoleon.  England  was  pushing  the 
war  in  Spain  with  extraordinary  vigor.*  Rus- 
sia, exasperated,  was  assuming  every  day  a 
more  hostile  attitude.  Not  a  French  fishing- 
boat  could  appear  upon  the  ocean  but  it  was 
captured  by  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the 
seas.  The  maritime  commerce  of  France  was 
annihilated.  There  seemed  no  possible  way  in 
which  Napoleon  could  resist  his  formidable  op- 
ponent but  by  the  Continental  System.  And 
that  system  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Europe 
and  provoked  continual  antagonism.  There  was 
no  alternative  left  to  Napoleon,  but  to  abandon 
the  struggle,  bow  humbly  to  the  dictation  of 


*  The  tremendous  energy  with  which  Bngluid  pef^ 
sisted  in  the  war  may  be  infbrred  flrom  the  fact  that  Par- 
liament voted  as  aupplies  for  the  navy  (or  that  year 
100,000,000  of  doUare ;  for  the  army  130,000.000.  The 
British  navy  then  consisted  of  1019  vessels.  The  total 
ezpeaditOTe  of  the  British  government  for  the  year 
smoonted  to  the  enonnoni  sum  of  470,000,000  of  dollars. 
By  such  Herculean  exertions,  tlie  oligarchy  of  England 
Anally  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  republican 
eijuaUty,  and  in  riveting  anew  upon  the  Continent  the 
chains  of  feudal  despotism.  It  is  a  remarkable  Act  that 
Napoleon  introduced  such  order  and  economy  into  every 
department  of  the  government,  by  giving  publicity  to  all 
the  accounts,  and  watching  them  with  an  eagle  eye,  that 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  wars  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, the  expenses  of  his  administration  were  nojreater 
than  the  ancient  kingdom  had  Bequired  within  greatly 
contracted  limiu,  and  in  times  of  peaee.  Upon  his  down- 
fUl  he  bequestbed  to  his  eoontry  no  insupportabls  burden 
ofdebt. 


England,  and  surrender  France  to  the  Bourbons, 
or  to  maintain  the  system,  often  by  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power.  Thus,  by  the  right  of  might 
alone,  Napoleon  annexed  to  France  the  little 
canton  of  the  Valois  which  commanded  the  new 
route  over  the  Simplon  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
With  the  same  usurping  power,  he  established 
A  cordon  of  troops  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
to  that  of  the  Elbe,  to  protect  the  coasts  of  the 
German  Ocean  firom  the  barque  of  the  smuggler.* 

A  young  Saxon,  20  years  of  age,  named  Von 
der  Sulhn,  was  arrested  in  Paris.  He  confessed 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  assassinate  the  Em- 
peror, and  thus  to  immortalize  his  own  name 
by  connecting  it  with  that  of  Napoleon.  He 
said  that  he  knew  that  the  attempt  would  insure 
his  own  death  whether  he  succeeded  or  not. 
"  I  made  a  written  report  to  the  Emperor,*'  says 
Savary,  "  of  whatever  had  preceded  and  followed 
the  arrest  of  the  young  Saxon,  whose  intentions 
admitted  no  longer  of  any  doubt.  The  Emperor 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  my  report : 

**  *  This  affair  must  be  kept  concealed,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  publicly  following 
it  up.  The  young  man's  age  must  be  his  ex- 
cuse. None  are  criminal  at  so  early  an  age, 
unless  regularly  trained  to  crime.  In  a  few 
years  his  turn  of  mind  will  alter.  Vain  would 
then  be  the  regret  of  having  sacrificed  a  young 
madman,  and  plunged  a  worthy  family  into  a 
state  of  mourning,  to  which  some  dishonor 
would  always  be  attached.  Confine  him  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  Have  him  treated  with 
all  the  care  which  his  derangement  seems  to  re- 
(juire.  Give  him  books  to  read.*  Let  his  family 
be  writtep .  to,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  do  the 
rest.  Speak  on  the  subject  to  the  Archchan- 
cellor,  whose  advice  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  you.' 

"  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  young  Von 
der  Sulhn  was  placed  at  Vincennes,  where  he 

*  "  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Ckintinental  System 
had  become  the  Emperor's  sheet  anchor,  inasmuch  as  no 
other  means  could  be  devised  for  compelling  England  to 
agree  to  a  peace.  That  system,  which  had  to  stand  such 
severe  attacks  fifom  public  opinion,  had  been  maturely 
weighed  and  boldly  carried  into  execution.  At  the  risk 
of  anticipating  a  little  upon  the  order  of  events,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  to  my  assistance,  in  this  place,  the  unsus- 
pecting testimony  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

**  During  the  year  1814,  that  monarch  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  Empress  Haria  Louisa  at  Sch6nbrunn. 
He  met  there  the  Baron  Meneval,  whom  he  soon  reoog* 
nized.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  told  hkn  that 
during  his  late  excursion  to  England,  after  the  peace  of 
Paris,  he  was  desirous  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  views  contemplated  by  the  Ceoti- 
nental  System.  He  had  visited  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  the  large  manufhcturing  towns  of  England.  He  had 
seen,  examined,  and  questioned  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  brought  back  the  conviction  that  if  the  system  had 
lasted  another  year  England  must  have  yielded.  What 
the  Emperor  Alexander*8  penetration  had  only  discovered 
in  1814,  had  been  foreseen  in  the  outset  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon.  He  accordingly  attached  great  importance  to 
the  carrying  into  effect  a  measure  so  effectual  and  yet  so 
little  understood.  Holland  required  to  be  more  closely 
watched  than  any  other  part  of  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  its  numberless  rivers,  and  the  variety  of  fbrms  which 
its  commercial  transactions  aasiune.'*~Jftfmotr»  o/tke 
Dular  ^RovigOt  voL  U.  p.  SSa 
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was  still  confined  on  the  arrival  of  the  allies  in 
Paris." 

As  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
series  of  toils  and  cares,  encouraging  the  in> 
dustry  and  developing  the  resources  of  his  ma^ 
jestic  empirCf  warding  off  the  hlows  of  England, 
striving  to  conciliate  foes  upon  the  Contiment, 
superintending  the  calamitous  war  in  Spain, 
which  was  every  day  assuming  a  more  fierce 
and  sanguinary  character,  the  year  rapidly  passed 
away.*      Having  heen   so   long  absent   from 

*  Another  Intrigue,  of  a  singnlai  character,  and  which 
t«nninatad  in  an  unexpected  manner,  originated  in  an  at- 
tempt  of  the  English  Ministry  to  achieve  tha  libeity  of 
Ferdinand,  the  lawAil  King  of  Spain.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  had  the  goremment  of  England  known  the  real  char- 
acter ofthifl  prince,  a  wish  Ibr  his  deliverance  from  France, 
or  his  presenoe  in  Spain,  would  have  been  the  last  which 
they  would  have  formed.  This  misapprehension,  how- 
ever, vras  natural,  and  was  acted  upon. 

"A.  Piedmontese  of  Irish  extraction,  called  the  Baron 
Kolli  (or  Kelley),  the  selected  agent  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, was  ftimished  with  some  diamonds  and  valu- 
able articles,  tmder  pretext  of  disposing  of  which,  he 
was  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Prince,  then  a  prisoner  at 
YaUen^ay,  where  his  chief  amusement,  it  is  believed,  was 
embroidering  a  gown  and  petticoat  to  be  presented  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Kolli  was  then  to  have  Informed  the  Prince 
of  his  errand,  dibcted  Ferdinand's  evcape  by  means  of 
confederates  among  the  royalist  party,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  coast,  where  a  small  squadron  awaited  the  event 
a€  the  enterprise,  designed  to  carry  the  King  of  Spain  to 
Olbralter,  or  whither  else  he  chose.  In  March,  1810, 
Kolli  was  put  ashore  in  Quiheron  Bay,  whenoe  he  went 
to  Paris,  to  prepare  for  his  enterprise.  He  was  discovered 
by  the  police,  and  arrested  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
setting  out  fbr  Vallen^y.  Some  attempts  wer«  made  to 
induce  him  to  proceed  with  the  scheme,  of  which  his  pa- 
pers enaUed  the  p<4ice  to  comprehend  the  general  plan, 
keeping  communication  at  the  same  time  with  the  French 
Ministers.  As  he  disdained  to  undertake  this  treacherous 
character,  Kolli  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Vincennes,  while  a  person,  the  same  who  betrayed 
his  principal,  and  whose  exterior  in  some  degree  answered 
the  description  of  the  British  emissary— was  sent  to  re- 
present him  at  the  castle  of  VaUen^y. 

"  But  Ferdinand  either  suspicious  of  the  snare  which 
wa  laid  for  him,  or  poor-spirited  enough  to  prefer  a  safe 
bondage  to  a  brave  risk  incurred  for  liberty,  would  not 
listen  to  the  supposed  agent  of  BriUin,  and  indeed  de- 
nounced the  pretended  Kolli  to  Barihemy,  the  governor 
of  the  castle.  The  Ihlse  ^olli,  therefore,  returned  to 
Paris,  while  the  real  one  remained  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes till  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the  allies.  Ferdinand 
took  credit,  in  a  letter  to  Bonaparte,  for  having  resisted 
the  temptation  held  out  to  him  by  the  British  government, 
who  had,  as  he  pathetically  observed,  abused  his  name, 
and  occasioned,  by  doing  so,  the  shedding  of  much  blood 
in  Spain.  He  again  maaifosted  his  ardent  wish  to  be- 
come the  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor ;  his  hope  that  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  deliver  him,  might 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  concluded  with 
a  hint,  that  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  leaving  Val- 
Ien9ay,  a  residence  which  had  nothing  about  it  but  what 
was  unpleasant,  and  was  not  in  any  respect  fitted  for 
him."— Scott's  Life  qfNapoleotit  vol.  11.  p.  08. 

To  deluge  the  whde  peninsula  Iq  blood  and  woe,  in 
order  to  place  a  remorseless  tyrant  upon  the  throne,  and 
then  to  plead  ignorance  of  his  character  as  an  excuse ! 
One  of  Ferdinand's  first  acts  upon  his  restoration  to 
power  was  to  abolish  the  constitution.  "  This  perfidious 
decree,"  says  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  "  ended  by 
declaring  that  the  session  of  the  Cortes  had  ceased  and 
that  whoever  should  oppose  this  royal  decree,  should  be 
held  guilty  of  high  treason  and  punished  with  an  in- 
Ikmous  death.  From  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of 
May  4th,  may  be  dated  what  has  not  unapproprialely  been 
denominated  the  rmgn  </  l^rror.    Ferdinand,  suppoited 


France,  conducting  the  war  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danuhe,  he  was  under  the  necessitj  of  in- 
trusting the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  to  his 
generals. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  March,  1811, 
Maria  Louisa  was  placed  upon  that  couch  of 
suffering  from  which  no  regal  wealth  or  ixo- 
perial  rank  can  purchase  exemption.  The  labor 
was  long-protracted,  and  her  anguish  was  dread- 
fiil.  Her  attendant  physiciims,  in  the  ntmosit 
trepidation,  informed  Napoleon  that  the  caac 
was  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  that  the 
life  of  either  the  mother  or  the  child  moat  be 
sacrificed.  "  Save  the  mother,'*  said  Napoleon. 
He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  suffering  companion 
during  twelve  long  hours  of  agony,  endeavoring 
to  soothe  her  fears  and  to  revive  her  courage. 
Perceiving  that  M.  Dubois,  the  surgeon,  had 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  he  inquired,  **  Is  this 
a  case  of  unheard  of  difficulty!" — ^*I  have  met 
with  such  before,**  the  surgeon  replied,  "but 
they  are  rare." — **  Very  well,**  rejoined  Napo- 
leon, **  summon  your  fortitude.  Forget  that  joa 
are  attending  the  Empress.  Do  as  you  would 
with  the  wife  of  the  humblest  tradesman  in  the 
Hue  St.  Denis.**  This  judicious  advice  was  at- 
tended with  happy  results,  and  both  mother  and 
child  were  saved. 

Jt  had  previously  been  announced  that  the 
cannon  of  the  Invalides  should  proclaim  the  ad- 
vent of  the  expected  heir  to  the  throne>  If  the 
child  were  a  princess  twenty-one  guns  were  to 
be  fired,  if  a  priTice  one  hundred.  At  6  o*clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  all  Paris 
was  aroused  by  the  deep  booming  of  those  heavy 
guns  in  annunciation  of  the  arrival  of  the  wel- 
come stranger.  Every  window  was  thrown 
open.  Every  ear  was  on  the  alert.  The  slnm- 
berers  were  aroused  from  their  pillows,  and  si- 
lence pervaded  all  the  streets  of  the  busy  me- 
tropolis, as  the  vast  throngs  stood  motionless 
to  count  the  tidings  which  those  explosions  were 
thundering  in  their  ears.  The  heart  of  the  great 
capital  ceased  to  beat,  and,  in  all  her  glowing 
veins,  the  current  of  life  stood  still.  The  tvcniy- 
fyst  gun  was  fired.  The  interest  was  now  in- 
tense beyond  conception.  For  a  moment  the 
gunners  delayed  the  next  discharge,  and  Paris 
stood  waiting  in  breathless  suspense.  The 
heavily  loaded  guns  then,  with  redoubled  voice, 
pealed  forth  the  announcement  From  the  en- 
tire city  one  universal  roar  of  acclamation  rose 
and  blended  with  their  thunders.  Never  was 
an  earthly  monarch  greeted  with  a  more  affect- 
ing demonstration  of  a  nation*s  love  and  hom* 
age.  The  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome !  how  il- 
lustrious  !  The  thoughtful  mind  wiU  pause  and 
muse  upon  the  striking  contrast  furnished  by 


by  traitors  to  their  oaths,  pursued  the  most  deapotieal 
course  ftt>m  1814  to  1890.  During  these  six  years,  a  vast 
number  of  patriots  perished  on  the  soaflbld  ;  the  posses 
sions  on  the  coast  of  Aftica  were  thronged  with  the  most 
virtuous  Spaniards.  The  foreign  ministers  did  not  make 
the  least  attempt  to  sare  the  numerous  victims  of  this 
most  cruel  despotism.  The  Duke  of  WeUington  csme 
from  Paris  May  94th,  to  eomptimeat  tbs  kinf  on  his  re- 
storatton  to  the  throne  and  his  rights.** 
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hU  death.  Who  coald  thea  have  imagined  that 
his  Imperial  fiither  would  have  died  a  prisoner 
in  a  dilaa^ated  stable  at  St.  Helena ;  and  tha^ 
this  child,  the  object  of  a  nation^s  lore  and  ex- 
pectation, would  linger  through  a  few  short 
jears  of  neglect  and  sorrow,  and  then  sink  into 
a  forgotten  grave. 

By  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  explosion  of 
artUlexy,  the  tidings  of  this  birth  were  rapidlj 
spread  over  the  whole  of  France.  Josephine 
was  at  Navarre.  Her  noble  heart  rejoiced  in 
anguish.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  she  was  informed,  by  the  cannon  of 
the  neighboring  garrison,  that  Napoleon  had 
become  a  father.  No  one  witnessed  the  tears 
she  shed  in  her  lonely  chamber.  But  at  mid- 
night she  thus  wrote  to  Napoleon : 

**  Sire  ! — ^Amidst  the  numerous  felicitations 
which  you  receive  from  eveiy  comer  of  France, 
and  from  every  regiment  of  your  army,  can  the 
feeble  voice  of  a  woman  reach  your  ear  t  Will 
you  deign  to  listen  to  her  who  so  often  consoled 
your  sorrows  and  sweetened  your  pains,  now 
that  she  speaks  to  you  only  of  that  happiness 
in  which  all  your  wishes  are  fulfilled  t  Having 
ceased  to  be  your  wife,  dare  I  felicitate  you  on 
becoming  a  fither !  Yes,  Sire  I  without  hesita- 
tion ;  for  my  soul  renders  justice  to  yours  in 
like  manner  as  you  know  mine.  I  can  conceive 
every  emotion  you  mus^  experience,  as  you  di- 
vine all  that  I  feel  at  this  moment.  Though  sep- 
arated, we  are  united  by  that  sympathy  which 
survives  all  events. 

"  I  should  have  desired  to  have  learned  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  from  yourself,  and 
not  from  the  sound  of  the  cannon  of  Evreux,  or 
from  the  courier  of  the  Prefect.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that,  in  preference  to  all,  your  first  atten- 
tions are  due  to  the  public  authorities  of  the 
State,  to  the  foreign  ministers,  to  your  family, 
and  especially  to  the  fortunate  Princess  who  has 
realiifld  your  dearest  hopes.  She  can  not  be 
more  tenderly  devoted  to  you  than  I  am.  But 
she  has  been  enabled  to  contribute  more  toward 
your  happiness,  by  securing  that  of  France.  She 
has,  then,  a  right  to  your  first  feelings,  to  all 
your  cares,  and  I,  who  was  but  your  compan- 
ion in  time*  of  difficulty — I  can  no(  ask  more 
than  for  a  place  in  your  affections,  fu  removed 
from  that  occupied  by  the  Empress,  Maria  Lou- 
isa. Not  till  you  have  ceased  to  watoh  by  her 
bed — ^not  till  you  are  weary  of  embracing  your 
son,  will  you  take  your  pen  to  converse  with 
your  best  friend.     I  will  wait. 

"  Meanwhile  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  de- 
lay telling  yoii  that,  more  than  any  one  in  the 
world,  do.  I  rejoice  in  your  joy.  And  you  will 
not  doubt  my  sincerity  when  I  here  say,  that, 
far  from  feeling  an  affliction  at  a  sacrifice  neces- 
sary for  the  repose  of  all,  I  congratulate  myself 
on  having  made  it,  since  I  now  suffer  alone. 
But  I  am  wrong ;  I  do  not  sufifer  while  you  are 
^VPy  t  *nd  I  have  but  one  regret  in  not  having^ 
yet  done  enough  to  prove  how  dear  you  were 
to  me.  I  have  no  account  of  the  health  of  the 
Empresfl.     I  dare  to  depend  upon  you,  Sire,  so 


far  as  to  hope  that  I  shall  have  circumstantial 
details  of  the  great  event  which  secures  the  per- 
petuity of  the  name  you  have  so  nobly  illus- 
trated. Eugene  and  Hortense  will  write  me, 
imparting  their  own  satisfaction ;  but  it  is  from 
you  that  I  desire  to  know  if  your  child  be  well 
— if  he  resemble  you — if  I  shall  one  day  be  per- 
mitted to  see  him.  In  short,  I  expect  Ijom  you 
unlimited  confidence,  and  upon  such  I  have 
some  claims  in  consideration,  Sire,  of  the  bound- 
less attachment  I  shall  cherish  for  you  while 
life  remains." 

Josephine  had  but  just  dispatched  this  letter 
when  a  courier  was  announced  with  a  notfe  from 
the  Emperor.  With  intense  agitation  she  re- 
ceived firom  the  fragile  and  youthful  page  the 
billet,  and  immediately  retired  to  her  private 
apartment.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  she 
again  made  her  appearance.  Her  eycM  were 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  the  billet,  which  she 
still  held  in  her  hand,  was  blurred  with  her  tears. 
She  gave  the  page  a  note  to  the  Emperor  in  re- 
ply, and  presented  him,  in  token  of  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  tidings  which  he  had  brought,  a 
small  morocco-case,  containing  a  diamond  breast- 
pin, and  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

Then,  vrith  a  tremulous  voice^she  read  the 
Emperor's  note  to  her  friends.  Its  concluding 
lines  were :  **  This  infant,  in  concert  with  our 
EugenCt  will  constitute  my  happiness  and  that 
of  France.**  As  Josephine  read  these  words 
with  emphasis,  she  exclaimed,  "Is  it  possible 
to  be  more  amiable  !  Could  any  thing  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  soothe  whatever  might  be  pain- 
ful in  my  thoughts  at  this  moment,  did  I  not  so 
sincerely  love  the  Emperor  1  This  uniting  my 
9on  with  Mm  own  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  him  who, 
when  he  wills,  is  the  most  delightful  of  men. 
This  is  it  which  has  so  much  moved  me.** 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  Maria  Louisa, 
Napoleon  arranged  a  plan  by  which  he  present- 
ed to  Josephine  the  idolized  child.  The  inter- 
view took  place  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  near 
Paris. 

Shortly  after  this  interview  Josephine  thus 
wrote  to  Napoleon : 

**  Assuredly,  Sire,  it  was  not  mere  curiosity 
which  )ed  me  to  desire  to  meet  the  King  of 
Rome ;  I  wished  to  examine  his  countenance — 
to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice,  so  like  your  own 
—to  behold  you  caress  a  son  on  whom  centre 
so  many  hopes — and  to  repay  him  the  tender- 
ness which  you  lavished  on  my  own  Eugene. 
When  you  recall  how  dearly  you  loved  mine, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  affection  for  the 
son  of  another,  since  he  is  yours  likewise,  nor 
deem  either  fklse  oj  exaggerated,  sentiments 
which  you  have  so'  fully  experienced  in  your 
own  heart.  The  moment  I  saw  you  enter,  lead- 
ing the  young  Napoleon  in  your  hand,  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  happiest  of  my  Ufe.  It 
effaced,  for  a  time,  the  recollection  of  all  that 
had  preceded ;  for  never  have  I  received  from 
yon  a  more  touching  mark  of  affection.  It  is 
more :  it  is  one  of  esteem — of  sincere  attach- 
ment.  ^  Still,  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  Sire,  that 
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those  meetings,  which  afford  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure, can  not  frequently  be  renewed ;  and  I  must 
not  so  far  intrude  on  your  compliance  as  to  put 
it  often  under  contribution.  Let  this  sacrifice 
to  your  domestic  tranquillity  be  one  proof  more 
of  my  desire  to  see  you  happy."  ♦ 

At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  said:  "A  «on  by 
Josephine  would  have  completed  my  happiness, 
not  only  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  as  a 
source  of  domestic  felicity.  As  a  political  re- 
sult, it  would  have  secured  to  me  the  possession 
of  the  throne.  The  French  people  would  have 
been  as  much  attached  to  a  son  of  Josephine, 
as  they  were  afterward  to  the  King  of  Rome, 
and  I  should  not  have  set  my  foot  on  an  abyss 
hidden  by  flowers." 

Baron  Meneval,  private  secretary  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  also  subsequently  to  Maria  Louisa, 
thus  testifies  respecting  Napoleon*s  domestic 
character : 

"The  Emperor,  burdened  with  care,  and  per- 
ceiving himself  upon  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with 
Russia,  occupied  his  time  between  the  multi- 
plied labors  of  his  cabinet,  reviews,  and  the  work 
of  his  ministers.  It  was  in  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  his  son  that  he  sought  the  only  re- 
creation for  which  he  had  any  taste.  The  few 
moments  of  leisure  which  the  toils  of  the  day 
left  him,  he  consecrated  to  his  son,  whose  tot- 
tering steps  he  loved  lo  guide  with  even  femi- 
nine solicitude.  When  the  precious  child  stum- 
bled and  fell  before  his  father  could  prevent  it, 
he  was  received  with  caresses,  and  with  shouts 
of  joyous  laughter.  The  Empress  assisted  in 
these  family  scenes,  but  she  took  a  less  active 
part  than  the  Emperor.  This  trio,  whose  sim- 
plicity compelled  one  to  forget  their  unspeak- 
able grandeur,  presented  the  touching  spectacle 
of  a  citizen^s  household,  united  by  ties  of  the 
most  tender  affection.  Who  could  have  imag- 
ined the  destiny  reserved  for  those  who  com- 

*  "The  personal  interooorse  between  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  though  not  onflrequent,  was  conducted  with 
the  most  decorous  attention  to  appearances.  Their  last 
Interview  hut  one  took  place  belbre  he  left  Paris  fbr  the 
Russian  campaign.  This  enterprise  the  ex-empress  had 
contemplated  with  well-grounded  alarm,  and  repeatedly 
solicited  a  meeting.  Th«  Emperor  at  length  arrived  at 
Malmaison.  He  was  in  a  caleche,  which  drew  up  at  the 
park-gate,  and,  with  becoming  delicacy,  his  repudiated 
wifo  received  his  visit  in  the  garden.  Seating  themselvea 
on  a  oireular  bench,  Within  sight  of  the  windows  of  the 
saloon,  but  beyond  hearing,  they  continued  iri  animated 
eonveraation  for  above  two  hours.  The  courtiers,  con- 
cealed behind  the  window-drapery,  endeavored  to  divine, 
(h>m  the  changing  expression  of  the  speakers,  the  aub- 
ject  of  their  discourse.  Josephine  spoke  at  first  anxious- 
ly, and  almost  in  alarm.  The  Emperor  replied  with  eager 
confidence,  and  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  reassure  her^  A>r 
it  was  evident  that  she  felt  satisfied  with  his  arguments. 
In  all  probability  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  in- 
tended expedition  against  Russia.  At  length  Napoleon 
rose,  kissed  the  Empress's  hand,  and  walked  with  her  to 
his  carriage.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  Josephine  ap- 
peared perfectly  satisfied,  and  more  than  once  repeated 
to  her  ladies  that  she  had  never  seen  th"  Tmpcror  in 
better  spirits ;  adding,  "  How  I  regret  my  inabUity  to  do 
any  thing  for  that  fortunate  of  the  earth  I"  Such  was  her 
expression.  A  few  months  suflleed  to  make  thd  misfer-. 
tunes  of  Napoleon  a  by-word  among  the  nations.^— 
Mbmxs*  Memmn  ofJo9tpkine,  p.  38ft. 


posed  it.  That  man,  who  has  been  represratcd 
as  insensible  to  sentiments  of  sympathy  tod 
kindness,  was  a  tender  husband  and^thtr."* 

The  following  well-authenticated  anecdote, ' 
related  by  Baron  Meneval,  beautifally  ilhutniu 
the  social  spirit  of  Napoleon.  The  remembraBfli 
of  a  taste  imbibed  in  the  iamiiiaiity  of  the  do- 
mestic life  which  she  had  passed  in  her  youth, 
inspired  the  Empress  one  day  with  the  dernn 
to  make  an  omelet.  While  she  was  occopif^ 
in  that  important  culinary  operation,  the  Eb- 
peror,  unannounced,  entered  the  room.  Tl» 
Empress,  a  little  embarrassed,  endeavored  to 
conceal  her  preparations.  "Ah,^'  excUiocd 
the  Emperor,  with  a  latent  smile,  "  what  ii  go- 
ing on  here  1  It  seems  to  me  I  perceive  a  m- 
gnlar  odor,  as  of  frying."  Then,  passing  roosJ 
the  Empress,  he  discovered  the  chafing  didt 
the  silver  saucepan  in  which  the  butter  begai 
to  melt,  the  salad-bowl,  and  the  eggs.  "How," 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  **  are  you  making  la 
omelet  1  You  'know  nothing  a^ut  it.  I  will 
show  you  how  it  is  done."  He  nmnediateJy 
took  his  place  at  the  table,  and  went  to  work 
with  the  Empress,  she  serving  as  assistant  cook. 
The  omelet  was  at  last  made,  and  one  side  wm 
fried.  Now  came  the  difficulty  of  turning  il,bj 
tossing  it  over  with  artistic  skill  in  the  Ayiof- 
pan.  Napoleon,  in  the  attempt,  awkwardly  too- 
ed  it  upon  the  floor.  Smiling,  he  said,  "I  ha« 
given  myself  credit  for  more  exalted  talents  thai 
I  possess  ;"  and  he  left  the  Empress  undiBpol*^ 
mistress  of  the  cuisine. 

Madame  de  Montesquiou  was  appointed  gov- 
erness to  the  infant  prince.  She  was  a  woman 
of  rare  excellence  of  character,  and  nobly  ^ 
charged  her  responsibilities.  "  Madame  Mo^ 
tesquiou,"  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  '*'«» 
a  woman  of  singular  merit.  Her  piety  was  «n- 
cere,  and  her  principles  excellent.  She  badtw 
highest  claims  on  my  esteem  and  regard.  Iw**** 
ed  half  a  dozen  like  her.  I  would  have  giT« 
them  all  appointments  equal  to  their  deicrti. 
The  following  anecdote  will  afford  a  correct  idei 
of  the  manner  in  which  Madame  Montewjuwo 
managed  the  King  of  Rome.  The  apartBi«iit« 
of  the  young  prince  were  on  the  ground-Uoof, 
and  looked  out  on  the  court  of  the  Tuilen*^ 
At  almost  every  hour  in  the  day  numbers  w 
people  were  Tooking  in  at  the  window  in  "• 
hope  of  seeing  him.  One  day  when  he  w»»  » 
a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  rebelling  fiiriooily 
against  the  authority  of  Madame  Honttaq^o^ 

*  "Though  the  Bmpran  Maria  Louisa,"  ssys  ^J»*j 
"  was  little  more  than  an  aniiable  non-enUtr*  'yj!^ 
proved  herself,  in  the  end,  altogether  unworthy  "  ™ 
his  wife,  yet  he  was  kind  and  considerate  to  her  dWBj 
the  tfew  years  that  she  shared  his  Itetunes ;  snd  tow 
the  Kinf  of  Rome  he  invariably  Mt  the  wsmwrt  i*^ 
tion ;  parental  tbelings,  indeed—strong  in  almost  aUn* 
the  utterly  selfish— were  peculiarly  warm  in  hi»  •*** 
The  education  and  progress  of  his  son  occupied  •  W 
share  of  his  attention,  even  on  the  moat  »on»«»«^TL 
casion  of  his  lUb ;  and  one  of  the  bitterest  psnf*  ^ 
be  felt  during  his  exile  at  St.  Helena  was  owinf  wff 
separation  flrom  that  beloved  infant  with  whomW*"^ 
tions  and  prospective  glories  had  been  indissdublT*"*'" 
up.**— AusoN's  JHtimy  ^Burtfpe^  vot  lU.  p.  l^l- 
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she  immediately  ordered  all  the  shutters  to  be 
closed.  The  child,  surprised  at  the  sudden  dark- 
ness, asked  Maman  Quiou^  as  he  used  to  call 
her,  what  it  all  meant.  *  I  love  you  too  well/ 
she  replied,  'not  to  hide  your  anger  from  the 
crowd  in  the  court-yard.  You,  perhaps,  will 
one  day  be  called  to  govern  all  those  people ; 
and  what  would  they  say  if  they  saw  you  in 
such  a  fit  of  rage  t  Bo  you  think  they  would 
ever  obey  you  if  they  knew  you  to  be  so  wick- 
ed!*.  Upon  this,  the  child  asked  pardon,  and 
promised  never  again  to  give  way  to  such  fits 
of  anger.  This,"  the  Emperor  continued, 
'*  was  language  very  different  from  that  ad- 
dressed by  M.  Villeroi  to  Louis  XV.  *  Behold 
all  these  people,  my  prince,'  said  he.  *They 
belong  to  you.  All  the  men  you  sec  yonder 
are  yours.*" 

Napoleon  cherished  this  child  with  an  intens- 
•ity  of  affection  which  no  earthly  love  has,  per- 
haps, ever  surpassed.*  '*  Do  I  deceive  myself,** 
•said  he,  one  day  at  St.  Helena,  to  the  Countess 
Montholon,  "in  imagining  that  this  rock,  all 
frightful  as  it  is,  would  be  an  elysium  if  my  son 
were  by  my  sidel  On  receiving  into  my  arms 
that  infant,  so  many  times  fervently  implored 
of  heaven,  could  I  have  believed  that  one  day 
he  would  have  become  the  source  pf  my  great- 

*  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.,  in  his  Life  of  Bonapart«,  whicb 
is  written  with  mncb  candor,  gives  the  Mlowing  linos, 
as  oompoood  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  We  know  not 
on  what  autboritjr  he  rests  their  authenticity.  He 
says: 

"•  Bonaparte  had,  in  his  youth,  composed  a  poem  on 
Corsica,  some  extracts  of  whicb  are  to  be  (bond  in  *  Le* 
AnMoUa  4e  PEuroptf*  a  German  ooUeetion.  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  that  he  had  ever, 
since  that  epoch,  composed  a  single  verse.  It  required 
nothing  short  of  the  solitude  of  exile,  snd  the  idolatry 
which  he  manifested  for  his  boy,  to  inspire  him  with  the 
following  verses,  in  all  probability  destined  for  the  por- 
trait of  that  young  infknt,  which  he,  neverthelese,  kept 
always  concealed : 

***AV  POBTSAIT  DB  MON  FILS. 

**  *  De  roon  flls  bien  alm6  dellcieuse  image ! 

Ce  Bont  bien  li  see  traits,  sa  beaut6,  sa  eandeur, 
Je  ne  le  verrai  plus  ;  sur  nn  plus  doux  rivage 
Ne  pourrais-je  jamais  le  pressor  sur  mon  oceurf 
**'  O  mon  fils !  mon  cher  IDs !  qu*aujourdniui  ta  presence 
A  rautour  de  tes  Jours  epargnsrait  d*ennui ! 
Sous  mes  yeux,  Je  verrais  s'^lever  ton  enikaoe ; 
Plus  tard,  de  mes  vieux  ans  tu  deviendrais  Tappui. 
***PrAs  de  toi,  j'oublierais  roes  malbeurs  et  ma  glotre ; 
Pr^s  de  toi,  sur  ce  roc,  je  me  croirais  au^  cieux ; 
Dans  tes  bras,  J'oublierais  que  quinze  ans  la  victoire 
Avait  plac^  ton  pere  au  rang  des  demi-dieux. 

"lSign6)  *NAroLiO!f.'»» 

(Tyatulation.) 

«'  TO  THE  POBTBArr  OF  ICY  SON. 

*^  O !  ohertshed  image  of  my  in&nt  heir ! 

Thy  surlkee  doth  his  lineaments  impart  ;•— 
But,  ah !  thou  Uvest  not.    On  this  rock  so  bare. 
His  living  form  shall  never  glad  my  heart. 
*^  My  second  self!  how  would  thy  presence  cheer 
The  settled  sadness  of  thy  hapless  sire ! 
Thine  infency  with  tenderness  I*d  rear. 
And  thou  shouldsc  warm  my  age  vrith  yonthfhlllre. 
'*  In  thee  a  truly  glorious  crown  Td  find  ; 

With  thee,  upon  this  rock  a  heaven  should  own ; 

Thy  kiss  would  chase  past  conquest  fttmi  my  mind. 

Which  raised  me,  demi-god,  on  Gallia's  throne.'' 


est  anguish  ?  Yes,  madame,  every  day  he  oosts 
me  tears  of  blood.  I  imagine  to  myself  the  most 
horrid  events,  which  I  can  not  remove  from  my 
mind.  I  see  either  the  potion  or  the  empoison* 
ed  fruit  which  is  about  to  terminate  the  days 
of  that  young  innocent  by  the  most  cruel  sufifer- 
ings.  Compassionate  my  weakness,  madame ; 
console  me  !** 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
Napoleon  contemplated  erecting  a  palace  for 
him  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  bridge  of  Jena,  The  gpvemment  ac- 
cordingly attempted  to  purchase  the  houses  sit- 
uated upon  the  ground.  They  had  obtained  all 
except  the  dilapidated  hut  of  a  cooper,  which 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  owner,  a  mulish  man, 
finding  the  possession  of  his  hut  to  be  quite 
essential  to  the  plan,  demanded  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  exorbitant  demand  was  reported 
to  the  Emperor.  He  replied,  "  It  is  exorbitant ; 
but  the  poor  man  will  be  turned  out  of  his  home ; 
pay  it  to  him.'*  The  man,  finding  his  demand 
so  promptly  acceded  to,  imimediately  declared 
that,  upon  further  reflection,  he  could  not  afford 
to  sell  it  for  less  than  six  thousand  dollars; 
All  expostulations  were  in  vain.  The  architect 
knew  not  what  to  do.  He  was  afraid  to  annoy 
the  Emperor  again  with  the  subject,  and  yet  he 
could  not  proceed  with  his  plan.  The  Emperor 
was  again  appealed  to.  "This  fellow,'*  said 
Napoleon,  "trifles  with  us.  But  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  We  must  pay  the  money.**  The 
cooper  now  increased  his  price  to  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  Emperor,  when  informed  of  it, 
said,  indignantly^  "  The  man  is  a  wretch.  I  will 
not  purchase  his  house.  It  shall  remain  where 
it  is,  a  monument  of  my  respect  for  the  laws.** 
The  plans  of  the  architect  were  changed.  The 
works  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon*s  overthrow.  The  poor  cooper,  M.  Bonvi- 
vant,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  rubbish 
and  building  materials,  bitterly  lamented  his 
folly.  He  was  living  a  few  years  ago  at  Passy, 
still  at  work  at  his  trade.  The  Bourbons,  on 
their  return  to  Paris,  threw  down  the  rising 
walls  of  the  palace,  and  destroyed  their  fotinda- 
tions. 


THE  NEW  PASTOR. 

THE  town  of  Bumhead  is  a  place  of  some  ex- 
tent, large  enough  to  contain  two  churches 
— one  for  the  high,  and  one  for  the  low  church 
party.  A  Friends'  meeting-house,  a  little  Catho- 
lic chapel,  with  a  bell  perpetually  going,  and  a 
modest  Gothic  building,  known  as  Bumhead 
Old  Meeting.  It  is  not  our  design  to  go  into 
the  history  of  Bumhead*s  religious  dififerences, 
to  recount  how  high  and  low  church,  Quakers 
and  Independents,  quarreled  among  themselves, 
and  how  all  united  to  quarrel  with  the  Catholics ; 
such  history  might  be  entertaining,  and  would 
certainly  contain  lessors  for  us,  but  our  pres- 
ent business  is  at  Bumhead  Old  Meeting. 

Some  of  t^he  townspeople  thought  it  almost 
impious  to  call  this  pretty  Gothic  chapel  the  old 
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meeting.  If  the  Rey.  Jabez  Stoutheart  could 
rise  from  his  graTe,  hard  by,  and  see  what  sort 
of  a  building  had  been  erected  in  the  place  of 
his  unsightly  brick  edifice,  what  would  be  his 
horror  t  Poor  Mr.  Stoutheart  had  lived  in  times, 
when  the  justices*  warrant  sometimes  interrupt* 
ed  what  he  would  have  termed  his  "  exercises,** 
and  snatched  him  from  the  pulpit,  to  put  him 
in  the  stocks.  What  the  holy  cause  of  religion 
gained  by  such  exposure  of  Stoutheart,  the 
writer  of  this  history  professes  herself  unable 
to  discover. 

Those  days  were  long  ago  gone  by :  Burn- 
head  Old  Meeting  had  been  replaced  by  a  hand- 
some chapel  of  white  stone,  which  raised  a  mod- 
est spire  to  heaven,  and  although  some  few 
grumbled,  the  major  part  of  the  congregation 
found  that  their  worship  was  neither  aided  nor 
interrupted  by  a  building  of  graceful  proportions, 
and  some  elegance  of  detail.  The  worship  that 
went  on  in  Bumhead  Old  Meeting  was,  we  be- 
lieve, too  real  a  thing  to  be  excited  or  cramped 
by  such  trifles.  As  a  simple  matter  of  taste, 
however,  the  new  chapel  must  be  allowed  to 
have  the  preference ;  and  as  none,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  ever  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
wounding  a  man's  sense  of  beauty  and  grace,  in 
order  to  prove  to  him  that  there  are  things  more 
important  than  grace  and  beauty,  we  hold  with 
the  modem  party  in  Bumhead. 

The  last  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Stringer, 
had  just  died.  After  a  long  life,  during  wbuch 
he  had  performed  as  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
charity  as  most  men,  and  had  wonderfully  en- 
deared himself  to  his  neighbors,  he  had  been 
carried  off  by  a  fever  caught  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  He  had  fallen  in  his  armor, 
his  friends  said.  Only  the  Sunday  before  his 
death,  he  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Deform- 
ities of  the  Romish  Faith,  in  which  act  of  elo- 
quence he  had  surpassed  himself 

Ezekiel  was  not  the  only  strbng  man  who  had 
succumbed  to  the  fever ;  it  had  also  stopped  the 
calm  pulses  of  Father  Basil  Froom,  the  Popish 
,  priest.  Was  there  a  bar,  I  wonder,  where  those 
two  men  would  meet  in  silence,  and  as  equals ! 
If  BO,  would  either  have  been  the  worse  for  a 
little  mbre  charity  to  look  back  upon!  Ah! 
brother,  you  and  I  too,  some  day,  must,  stand 
beside  them:  let  us  be  pure  and  faithful,  but 
loving. 

Poor  Mr.  Stringer  had  Jefl  a  vacant  place ; 
and  his  congregation  felt  strangely  orphaned  in 
having  to  look  out  for  a  new  friend  and  adviser. 
Ezekiel  had  come  to  them  a  youth ;  the  figures 
on  his  tomb-stone  were  sixty-seven.'  Most  of 
his  hearers  had  grown  up  under  his  own  eye. 
He  had  baptized  and  catechized  them  and  their 
children ;  he  seemed  a  part  of  every  household, 
a  part  of  religion  itself  almost — so  much  was 
he  beloved. 

A  few,  who  had  always  spoken  against  him 
while  living,  grew  lavfish  in  his  praise  so  soon 
as  the  earth  was  heaped  over  his  cofHn.  They 
praised  him,  especially  when  any  candidate  for 
the  pastoral  office  had  acquitted  himself  pretty 


well,  Such  men  as  these  eulogists  are  <ttffirqli 
to  deal  with,  and  unluckily  are  not  caoBatd  to 
Bumhead. 

The  low  church  bell  tolled*  becmnse  a  De- 
fender of  the-Protestant  faith  had  fiUlen. 

In  the  natural,  beautiful  course  of  things,  the 
black  cloth  hangings  were  taken  from  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Old  Meeting,  and  the  friends  of  Mx. 
Stringer  had  come  to  think  of  him  with  a  soft 
of  affectionate  melancholy,  rather  than  giieU  A 
handsome  tablet  had  been  put  up  to  his  mea- 
ory,  but  I  regret  to  say  his  widow,  an  agsj, 
childless  woman,  was  little  thought  o£  Sm 
went  to  a  distance,  and  took  up  her  reaideocs 
with  some  humble  friend,  feeling  that,  in  losii^ 
her  husband,  she  had  lost  her  all.  She,  too,  had 
watched  beside  death-beds,  and  tended  siek  peo- 
ple, and  taught  little  children ;  but  few  thoafbt 
of  her.  All  thdr  thoughts  were  buried  vnth 
Mr.  Stringer,  and  if  he  had  not  taken  the  pre^ 
caution  to  insure  his  life,  I  fear  to  think  how 
his  poor  relict  might  have  fared. 

It  was  spring  now ;  lovely,  budding,  bunt- 
ing spring;  the '' minister's  house,'*  was  newlv 
papered  and  painted,  and  apparently  awaitinf 
fresh  inmates.  Strange  hands  had  nailed  up 
the  creepers — ^formerly  Mrs.  Stringer's  peculiar 
charge — and  every  thing,  so  for  as  the  "every 
thing"  of  an  empty  house  goes,  had  been  put  in 
perfect  order. 

Many  candidates  had  sought  Mr.  Stringer's 
place,  for  Bumhead  Meeting-folks  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character  among  their  own  sect.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  they  had  a  right  to  be  hard  t« 
please.  I  know  not ;  but  th^y  dismissed  one 
young  student  after  another,  for  reasons  moie 
or  less  trifling.  One  lisped  ;  a  second  seemed 
haughty ;  a  third  was  scarcely  staid  enough  ia 
his  demeanor.  Poor  youths !  Thus  they  wers 
sent  away  to  be  candidates  elsewhere. 

The  Bumhead  people,  tired  of  waiting,  tired 
of  being  pastorless,  had  at  last  appointed  a  man 
who,  if  he  had  offered  himself  at  first,  had  as- 
suredly been  dismissed.  He  did  not  lisp,  it  is 
trae,  but  many  thought  him  haughty ;  and  as  lor 
being  staid  in  his  demeanor,  you  never  heard  a 
more  joyous  or  hearty  laugh  than  his ;  not  that 
he  laughed  very  often,  but  on  occasion  he  could 
laugh,  as  all  great-hearted  men  can. 

The  fervency  of  piety  called  forth  by  Foster's 
coming,  was  edifying  to  behold ;  never  had  Sun- 
day-schools, and  sick  societies  so  flourished  at 
Bumhead  Old  Meeting  before. 

I  think  Foster,  without  being  handsome,  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  looking  men  I  ever  saw ; 
'Movely''  beems  an  odd  epithet  to  apply  to  a 
man,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  suits  him. 
Measured  by  the  rules  of  art,  he  had  not  a  sin- 
gle good  feature ;  and  yet  there  was  not  one 
you  could  mend  without  spoiling  him.  The 
charm  must  have  been  that  his  physifue  was  so 
characteristic,  so  genially  expressive  of  the  soul 
within.  I  despair  of  describing  him.  I  know 
not  the.  color  of  his  eyes,  but  they  always  beamed 
with  a  sense  of  deep,  hearty  humanity,  that  it  did 
one  good  to  see ;  his  hair  I  am  sure  was  brown 
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becaase  it  ^ked  sunny  in  the  sun  ;  and  other- 
wise rather  dim  and  dull.  He  certainly  was 
not  handsome,  but  somehow  his  look  pleased 
me  better  than  the  look  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

His  manliness  was  written  on  his  (ace,  and 
was  a  sort  of  passport  to  one^s  friendship ;  one 
would  as  soon  have  refused  sympathy  id  the 
sad,  as  friendship  to  Foster. 

The  pronoun  "  one,"  in  the  last  sentence,  fi&d 
a  limit ;  there  were  people  who  not  only  refused 
to  give  Foster  their  friendship,  they  really  and 
entirely  disapproved  of  him.  Some  of  Mr. 
Stringer's  oldest  friends  would  shake  their  heads, 
and  hint  that  Foster  was  not  orthodox  in  doc- 
trine. This  may  have  arisen  in  the  &ct  that 
he  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  to  pass 
a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the 
world  outside  Bumhead  Old  Meeting.  He 
«ven  went  so  far  as  to  allow  that  outside  the 
chapel  walls  there  mfght  be  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  was  a  geologist  (one  old 
lady  said  Foster  was  always  flying  in  Moses* 
fhce  ;  but  one  need  hardly  credit  that),  and  that 
he  gave  lectures  at  the  literary  institution ;  and 
I  believe  you  have  an  enumeration  of  his  prin- 
cipal misdemeanors. 

Foster  had  not  been  six  months  at  Bumhead, 
before  his  popularity  began  to  wane  ;  at  this  he 
was  not  surprised ;  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
petted  and  ftivored  beyond  reason  at  his  first 
coming,  and  he  had  always  looked  forward  to 
the  re-actionary  period ;  but  it  was  painful  to 
bear,  nevertheless ;  even  the  female  part  of  his 
congregation  had  begun  to  fail  in  their  allegi- 
ance, and  had  dropped  off  to  the  low  church 
in  consequence  of  the  advent  of  a  new  curate, 
with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  consumption.  If  Foster 
had  only  been  consumptive !  but  his  broad  chest, 
and  well-sustained  tones,  were  vulgarly  healthy. 
He  had  no  claim  to  sympathy  on  this  score. 

He  was  essentially  a  good-tempered  man,  but 
his  life  began  to  ho  embittered  by  trifles.  An- 
onymous letters,  hinting  that  **  a  minister  of  the 
Bumhead  Old  Meeting  need  not  meddle  with 
literary  institutions"  (as  if  the  tree  of  knowledge 
were  an  heii^loom  of  the  powers  of  darkness), 
and  an  increasing  number  of  tenantless  pews 
in  his  chapel,  were  circumstances  of  painfhl 
import.  He  began  to  feel  bitterly  that  he  was 
not  loved. 

I  can  not  quite  defend  Foster's  fine  of  con- 
duct. His  people's  suspicions  and  dislikes 
drove  him  into  himself;  and  when  they  showed 
themselves  intolerant,  he  perhaps  became  hard 
and  cold  toward  them.  Only  outwardly,  though, 
for  he  had  love  to  offer  them,  if  they  would  t^e 
it.  He  was  too  proud  to  pariey  vrith  their  preju- 
dices ;  and  frightened  by  his  plain  speaking,  his 
people  went  in  numbers  to  hear  the  Rev.  Oyril 
Thornton,  who  had  vrritten  a  pafnphlet  which 
drove  Humboldt  and'  all  the  geologisU  dut  of 
the  field. 

Foster's  Sunday-schools  and  sick  societies 
were  rapidly  on  the  decline. 

The  fkmUy  between  whom  and  Foster  there 
had  ever  been  most  love,  continued  true  to  him ; 


if  it  had  not  been  thus,  I  believe  he  would  have 
withered  away  in  his  wounded  affection  and  his 
pride. 

Walking  one  evening  at  sundown  on  a  woody 
height  that  overlooked  the  town,  meditating  on 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  season,  and  drinking  in 
pleasure  from  every  simplest  sound  of  nature, 
Foster's  brow  suddenly  darkened,  he  became 
conscious  of  the  immediate  presence  of  Cyril 
Thornton  and  Alice  I^e. 

Whatever  their  business  had  been,  it  was 
over,  and  they  parted  with  a  cheerful  good-even- 
ing. Thornton  rapidly  walked  toward  the 
town,  and  Alice  came  in  the  direction  of  her 
pastor. 

It  seemed  that  she,  too,  enjoyed  the  song  of 
the  lark,  the  soft  murmur  of  the  distant  sheep- 
bells,  and  the  st^nge  monotonous  cawing  of 
the  homeward-flying  rooks.  She  stopped  to 
listen  and  to  look  back.  Foster  felt  hurt ;  she, 
perhaps,  was  about  to  leave  him  for  Thornton 
— she,  the  child  of  his  friend,  the  only  woman 
in  Bumhead  who  had  seemed  to  understand 
him.  He  fancied,  however,  that  even  this  he 
could  bear,  and  shed  no  tear ;  he  was  prepared 
for  any  falseness  human  nature  could  show  him. 
Much  as  I  liked  Foster,  I  think  he  wrongly  bap- 
tized this  state  of  mind  when  he  called  it  Chris- 
tian resignation.  It  had  no  claim  at  all  to  bap« 
tism,  it  was  rank  heathen  misanthropy, 

"  Well,  Alice,"  said  the  pastor,  rather  grimly 
(you  see  they  had  progressed  far  enough  in 
friendship  for  him  to  claim  the  privilege  of  using 
her  name),  "  are  you  going  to  walkt"  The  girl 
was  startled.  She  looked  up  surprised  and 
blushing.  Foster  felt  as  jealous  as  if  there  wan 
no  reverend  before  his  name — I  fear  he  did,  at 
least. 

"You  seem  pre-occupied  by  your  thoughts," 
he  added,  for  she  did  not  answer.  "I  ask  if 
you  arc  going  to  walk  ?" 

Alice  answered  by  placing  her  arm  in  his. 
Looking  up  playfully  into  his  great  serious  eyes, 
she  suddenly  became  grave,  for  she  saw  he  was 
uncomfortable. 

"What  ails  you,  Mr.  Foster!"  she  asked  in 
a  voice  singularly  kind  and  gentle.  "  Have  I 
displeased  you  t" 

**  I  hardly  know.  What  was  Thornton  saying 
to  you,  and  you  to  him,  just  now  t  I  hope  the 
sight  of  me  did  not  interrupt  your  conversa- 
tion!" 

**  For  shame  !"  cried  Alice.  "  You  hope  no 
such  thing.     We  were  talking  about  you." 

"About  me!" 

"  About  you.  Mr.  Thornton  came  up  with 
me  just  by  Hollings's  mill,  and  thereon  was 
posted  an  announcement  of  your  forthcoming 
lecture.  As  I  have  met  him  several  times  in 
company,  artd  we  were  walking  the  same  road, 
we  shook  hands,  and  then  he  too  read  the  bill 
on  the  mill-waU,  and  asked  me  several  questions 
on  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  He  also  said  he 
feared  you  mail  be  pained  by  the  fluent  de- 
fections in  your  congregation !  he  wished  he 
knew  how  to  prevent  them." 
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'*No  doubt,"  ejaculated  Foster,  sarcastically. 
I  must  say  the  pastor  would  not  have  shown 
this  mood  to  any  but  Alice  Lee.  It  was  a 
strange  privilege  for  love  to  accord,  perhaps, 
but  so  it  was. 

"Well,  Mr.  Foster,  I  need  not  ask  you  to 
believe  him ;  you  are  now  jealous  and  unjust, 
unkind  to  him  and  to  yoursel£  Perhaps  you 
think  a  few  jealous  airs  become  you  as  a  lord 
of  the  creation — indulge  them  by  all  means. 
They  form  no  part  of  that  serious,  deep,  earnest 
nature  of  yours,  which  I  love :  I  appeal  from 
Foster  jealous  to  Foster  calm." 

**  Oh !  forgive  mo,  Alice.  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether  I  have  any  nature  that  will  not  be  frit- 
tered away  in  the  petty  disputes  that  spoil  and 
mar  my  life.  I  am  growing  black-hearted, 
hopeless,  irreligious.  There  is  no  one  but  you 
who  understands  me." 

**  Be  reasonable  with  me,  then.  I  think  your 
life  will  soon  have  other  occupation  than  petty 
disputes.  The  fever  has  broken  out  again,  and 
there  will  be  a  field,  t  fear,  where  Mr.  Thornton 
and  you  need  not  jostle  one  another.  Oh, 
Foster !  call  up  all  your  old  interest  in  human 
kind  ;  it  will  all  be  wanted.  Your  pamphlet, 
*  On  the  Means  of  preventing  Fevol','  which  ex- 
cited so  much  ill-feeling  against  you,  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  I  hear.  Print  it,  and  circulate  it 
by  hundreds." 

"  I  will  do  more,"  said  Foster ;  '*  I  will  preach 
about  it.  This  fever  in  Bumhead  is  really  a 
serious  thing." 

People  who  had  thought  Foster  stepping  out 
of  his  place  when  he  tried  to  prevent  fever, 
were  glad  enough  now  to  benefit  by  his  sug- 
gestions. Not  only  the  chapel,  but  the  churches 
were  deserted ;  and  the  sun  rose  every  day  upon 
some  who  were  doomed  to  die  before  he  set. 

A  few  pallid,  shadowy  creatures  crept  j&bout 
the  streets ;  otherwise  the  place  looked  desert- 
ed. With  miserable  want  of  taste,  the  .Bum- 
head  draper  one  morning  filled  his  shop-windows 
with  black  clothing ;  before  night  his  wife  had 
looked  out  her  widow's  garb.  Before  morning 
came  again,  she,  too,  wanted  only  the  sad  last 
garment. 

Trade,  of  course,  was  stagnant.  Foster  and 
Thornton,  the  High  Church,  and  the  Catholics, 
all  were  busy  visiting  the  sick.  As  for  the 
Quakers,  .wherever  there  was^  sufifering,  you 
were  sure  to  find  them. 

Foster's  good  feelings  were  suddenly  revived, 
ay,  kindled  brighter  than  ever  before,  by  this 
great  calamity.  In  the  shadows  of  so  many 
death-beds,  and  amid  so  much  necessary  active 
exertion,  he  really  seemed  all  kindness  and 
goodness.  The  people  began  .to  do  him  justice  ; 
he  set  those  who  were  unattacked  by  the  disease 
to  drain  the  houses,  and  clear  away  nuisances. 
Never  since  Burnhead  was  built  had  there  been 
such  a  crusade  against  dirt  and  corruption. 
Nobody  now  laughed  at  Foster  for  being  in^ 
earnest  on  this  subject. 

Foster  himself,  after  some  weeks  of  incredible 
exertion,  fell  sick  of  the  fever.    .He  was  seized 


at  Mr.  Lee's  house,  afler  a  moTning  of  tumsoal 
activity.  Mrs.  Lee  instantly  set  ab^ut  prepar- 
ing to  nurse  him.  I  believe  there  is  {^oUiiiig  so 
delightful  to  some  women  as  to  have  a  nek  una 
in  the  house ;  and  of  this  sort,  Mrs.  Lee  mas 
queen.  She  was  as  jealous  over  him  as  if  he 
had  belonged  to  her ;  scarcely  might  Alice  vee- 
ture  toinake  him  a  cup  of  arrow-root,  or  squeez* 
the  grapes  into  his  {K>or  parched  mouth:  tii. 
mother  ^d  daughter,  generally  so  ujaited,  al- 
most disagreed  over  h\m ;  and  had  not  Mr.  Lee 
himself  had  a  slight  attack,  which  diverted  the 
interest,  I  fear-  there  would  have  been  a  zeal 
collision. 

The  spring  was  far  advanced  by  the  tisH 
Foster  recovered  from  his  delirium.  He  awobe 
to  life,  and  the  first  face  that  greeted  liim  m 
his  return  to  consciousness  was  the  face  of 
Alice  Lee. 

As  he  grew  stronger,  many  were  the  gnm 
conversations  these  two  held  together.  Foster 
wept  to  learn  how  constantly  he  had  been  prayed 
for,  and  inquired  afler  by  lus  old  congregation. 
Even  the  seceders  were  pricked  to  the  heart  by 
his  much-enduring  heroism,  and  were  awaitiag 
his  recovery,  to  put  themselves  agaii^  under  hk 
direction.  Foster  was  shocked  to  hear  that 
poor  Thornton,  Ifess  fortunate  than  Kimaoi^ 
had  really  died  of  the  horrible  epidemic ;  aad 
was  sleeping  beneath  the  turf  where  the  yoniif 
clergyman  had  laid  so  many  of  his  parishioners. 
What  lessons  Foster  brought  with  him  from  the 
fever  land  I  need  not  enumerate ;  but  I  know  il 
made  him  more  gentle,  and  more  patient  with 
ignorance  and  misconception.  Altogether  he 
was  an  altered  man — a  higher  being  after  thii 
fever  than  before  it.  He  now  contrived  suc- 
cessfully to  inoculate  his  people  with  a  rev- 
erence for  philosophy,  and  for  wisdom  of  all 
kinds  ;  but  if  ever  he  had  a  temptation  to  grow 
impatient,  Alice  was  beside  him  to  administtf 
a  rebuke ;  for  they  w^re  married  the  summer 
after  the  fever. 

It  was  some  years  after  this  that  I  had  the 
happiness  to  make  Foster^s  acquaintance;  he 
himself  related  to  me  the  greater  part  of  what  I 
have  written ;  and  where  his  modesty  caused  a 
chasm,  Alice  filled  it  up. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  fathom,  when  I  first  knew 
Foster,  how  a  soul,  so  deep,  so  earnest,  so  pas- 
sionate, could  fit  itself,  so  stilly  and  quietly,  to 
its  appl'opriate  channel  of  action.  His  whole 
existence,  so  gentle,  kindly,  religious,  and  pure, 
seems  like  a  perpetual  offering  of  incense,  or  a 
never-broken  strain  of  holy  music  When  I 
learned  the  rough  discipline  through  which  he 
had  passed,  I  respected  and  loved  him  better 
than  ever. 

Dd  not  imagine  him  a  faultless  man  :  Foster 
is  no  such  being.  If  I  thought  his  faults  could 
do  any  good  by  their  exposure,  assuredly  I  could 
have  picked  out  one  or  two  blemishes  ;  but  be- 
side the  tremendous  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  how 
tiny  are  the  cottages  at  their  feet !  Scarcely 
large  enough  to  be  spOls  in  our  pictures.  And 
so  small  Foster's  faults  look,  beside  the  hearty 
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manly  Christian  heights  of  hts  daily  Hfe  and 
speech. 

I  am  certain,  mj  dear  reader,  be  you  h\g\i  or 
low  church,  Quaker,  Catholic,  or  Independent, 
there  is  a  moral  here  to^'whioh  you  may  easily 
find  your  way.  If  not,.  I  have  failed  in  my  in- 
tention toward  you. 


HISTQRY  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  THE 
..     PLAOU?:  in  NEW  ORLEANS, 

THERE  ar^  few  events  in^history  which  af- 
ford more  sCrikinf  illustrations  of  the  good 
.  and  bad  qualities  of  humanity — which  contain 
more  of  tho  "  romance  of  real  lifiB''^~4ind  pre- 
vent more  impressiye  and  startling  pictures  of 
virtue  and  vice,  of  sorrow  aiid  Suffering,  Of  gen- 
erosity and  selfishness,  of  true  courage  and 
cowardice,  of  charity  and  meanness,  than  the 
visitation  of  a  destructive  pestilence,  like  that 
which:  has  clothed  one  pf  our  largest  cities  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes — and  iias. filled  the-  4and 
with  sorrow,  wailing^  and  pity.  • 

Amid  the  awful  scenes  of  this  plague,  the 
writer,  snatching  a  few  moments  from  labors 
and  car^  of  the  most  urgent  and  con^ning 
character,  and  from  those  calls  qf  duty  -and 
charity  which  haVe  been  so  incessant  and  im- 
perative upon  all  -of  the  aeclil!aated  who  have 
Mmained  in  the.  city  during^  the  reign  of  the 
.  epidemic,,  imposed  upon  himself  the  additional 
task  of  enterin^f  in  a  memorandtpn  .all  the 
striking  and  interesting  incidents  which  came 
under  his  observation  or  that  of  his  friends,  in 
tne  progress  of  the  pestilence.  TThese  notes 
do  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  scientific  or  his- 
lorical  authenticity,  but  are  necessarily  disjointed 
Mid  desultory,  having  but  little  other  merit  than 
that  of  truth. 

Never  did  a  i>usiness  season,  in  a  great  com- 
■lercial  city,  close  in  a  more  satis&ctory  man- 
ner than  did  that  of  1883  in  New  Orleans.  The 
winter  had  been  unusually  prosperous,  gay,  and 
healthy.  Every  branch  of  trade  had  fiourished. 
Money  was  abundant.  The  disposal  of  4Mie 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  produce,  which 
had  been  landed  upon  our  levees  from  the  teem- 
ing Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  had  -difiusod  a 
iaaige  sum  among  all  daases  of  tradesmen  and 
laborers.^  The  warehouses  ,were  emptied  and 
the  wharves  aqd  levees  cleared  at  an  eariier 
period  than  nsttal.  Thus  our  merchants  were 
able  to  close  their  accomts,  and  it>nnd  off  the 
season  m  time  to  n^ikt  a  trip  to  the  North,  to 
Europe,  or  to  the  West,  leaving  their  clerks  and 
waiBhousemen  in  charge  of  their  stores.  Hence 
the  general  fiightv which>  marked  the  approach 
of  the  summer  of  185&  among  those*  of  o«r 
people  who  could  afford  to  travd. 

Besides  these  evidences  of  general  prosperity 
in  New  Orleans,  propesty  and  stocks  haid  ad- 
vanced enormously— HUid  capital  which  a  few 
months  before /had  avoided  the  city;  began  to 
poor  into  it,  seeking  miSe  and  profiteble  invest 
ments.  Much  of  t^  life  and  activity  were  dne 
to  the  lailroad  ^spirit  which  had  been  newly 
awakened  in  ^e  city,  and  was  engaged  m  the 
Vol.  Vn.-No.  42.— 3  E 


successful  and  energetic  prosecution  of  sOme 
of  the  grandest  railroad  projects  that  have  ever 
been  started  in  the  United  States. 

Such  wese  the  circumstances  of  New  Orleans 
in  the  spring  of  1853.  As  the  summer  began 
.slowly  to  preep  upon  a  winter  and  spring  of 
unusual  mildness,  hundreds  of  our  citizens 
dropped  off  daily — hurrying  by  the  variouachan- 
nels  of  travel  northward,  westward,  and  seaward 
The  -  spring  was  remarkably  dry.  The  rainy 
season,  which  usually  commences  in  May,  had 
not  manifbtfted  its  presence  until  the  last  of 
June.  Then  it  began  to  rain  daily.  The  at- 
mosphere was  cool,  clear,  and  apparently  pute. 
There  had  Veen  s«me  sicknesii  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  but  it  wris  chiefly  of  remittent 
levers,  which,  ibrracrly  quite  rare  in  this  local- 
ity, had  gr^tly  increased  of  laie. '  This  was 
ascribed  by  some  t6  the  elteanve  clearings  and 
partial  drainage  of  the' swamps  in  the  rear  of  the 
city.       , 

No  on^  feared  or  even  thought  of  Yellow 
Fever  revisiting  its  old  arena,  after  so,  long  an 
absence.  There  had  been  no  epideihic  since 
1847.  Epidemic  cases  had  indeed  occurred  in 
the  Charity  Hospital  every  summer;  but  the 
.disease  did  not  sprM,  and  the  assurance  be- 
came general  that  this  dreadful  disease  had 
abandoned  New  Orleans  at  last,  as  it  had  done 
Philadelphia '  and  New  York  in  1822.  Suth 
was  the 'feeling  with  which  thousands  of  our 
ci^zens  started  on  their  tours,  and  which  recon- 
ciled those  who  were  compelled  to  remain  to 
tfa^  prospect  pf  spending  the  summer  here. 

Abo«t  the  middle^  of  June  it  began  to  b< 
noised  ^out  that  there  was  some  sickness 
among  the  shipping  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  The  report  was  hushed  up,  or  treated  as 
a  mere  ^uUition  of  seme  timid  panic-makers, 
or  idle  gossipers,  who  -had  no  lots  to  sell,  or 
any  bosinese  that  might  suffer'  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  city Vaa  unhealthy.  The  gen- 
eral cry  was — "  Hush  up.  Don't  alarm  people. 
Yon  will  f^hten  them  into  a  fever.  It  is  all 
humbug.  A  slight  sickness  among  sailors  and 
poor  Isborers^  who  eat  bad  food,  <&c."  And  so 
it  was  determined  to  ignore  and  discredit  the 
existence  of  the  fever. 

But  the  formidable  and  insidious  malady 
would  not  thus  consent  to  be  ignored.  All  the 
while  it  was  furtively  and  gradually  disseminat- 
ing its  poison — solving  the  seeds  of  a  ri6h  har- 
vest of  death,  filling  up  the  wards  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  thinning  the  crowds  of  laborers 
on  the  levee.  The  very  small  number  of  our 
citizens  who  e^r  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
st^istics  of  mortalky,  began  to  be  alarmed ;  but 
they  werp  frowned  down  as  panic-makers,  and 
the  disease)  the  existence  of  which  was  admit- 
ted, was  pronounced  to  be  ship-fever,  which 
'threatoMd  only  sailors  and  stevedores.  But 
what  did  the  mortuary  statistics  show  t  In  the 
books  of  the  Charity  Hospital  the  following 
cases  were  found  entered : 

"Jtmes  MeGiBfsn,  Isborer;  nativt  of  Ireland;  on« 
wMk  hi  tbs  9itf  {  kad  jost  lahded  from  a  vessel  direet 
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from  Llterpool ;  wm  taken  tick  on  tbe  S3d  of  May ;  en- 
tered the  Hoepital  on  the  37tk ;  and  died  the  tame  day,  of 
black  Tomit. 

**  Gerhart  H.  Wdrte,  a  nathre  of  Germany ;  a  saflor,  laat 
CIrom  Bremen,  died  on  the  30th  ttay,  of  black  Torait. 

"  Michael  Mahoney,  a  natire  oflretaad— laat  ftom  LiTe9> 
po(4 ;  died  June  7th,  of  black  romit. 

<*  Herman  Bmntz,  late  fWim  Bremen ;  died  7th  of  June,' 
of  Mack  Tomit. 

**  Thomas  Hart,  a  natire  of  England— last  from  Lirer- 
pool;  died  on  10th  of  Jnne,  of  black  Tomit. 

"  Margaret  Rnnnel— fifteen  days  from  Boston )  died  on 
11th  of  Jnne,  of  black  Tomit." 

These  were  the  first  six  cases  which  termin- 
ated fatally.  But  these  were  ordinaiy  ocfcar- 
rences,  by  no  meana  justifying  anj  apprehen- 
sions of  an  epidemic.  Only'  six  ^^^s  from 
yellow  fever  in  the  Charity  Hospital  in  twelTe 
or  fourteen  days ! 

The  first  of  July  arrived.  There  had  been  but 
one  death  from  yellow  fever.  There  wasj  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  other  sickness ;  yet  the 
month  of  June  showed  only  626  deaths  in  tfate 
whole  city — ^being  an  average  of  156  per  weelc.. 
But  July  was  less  satisftctory.  The  first  week 
exhibiteid  a  result  which  created  alarm.  The 
deaths  from  yeUow  fever  had  doubled.  Yat 
ther6  were  only  59  deaths  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  80»0Q0.  '*  Let  us  hold  on  a  UU|e  longer 
before  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  frightened," 
was  the  cry.  The  16th  of  July  arrives — 2<M 
dehths  by  yellow  fever  for  one  week.  *^  That 
IS  serious,  certainly.** — **  No ;  the  fever  exists 
among  the  shipping,  and  the  very  poorest  class- 
es. It  will  not  extend  to  the  more  respecidbU 
p6rtioh  of  our  people.'*  The  Ctmiieil  was  not 
alarmed,  and  the  Mayor  was  not  at  all'  discom- 
posed. Even  the  newspapers  curbed  their  natu- 
ral tendency  for  panics,  stirring  incidents,  and 
startling  events ;  and  lightly  treated  these  rather 
serious  figures.  Bat  at  the  same  time  they 
betrayed  their  real  sentiments  by  invstghing 
against  the  Council  for  not  cleaning  the  streets, 
creating  a  Board  of  Health,  or  doing  Mometking 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  origination  of  an 
epidemic.  Alas !  they  knew  well  enough  that 
the  epidemic  was  already  near  the  city ;  but  the 
fatal  efi*ects  of  alarm  were  urged  in  justification 
of  the  pious  supprtsno  vert. 

About  the  middle  of  June  there  was  one  por- 
tentous announcement,  which  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  old  residents.  It  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Programme  of  the  Howard  Associa- 
tipn — an  association^  composed  of  thirty  gentle- 
men, who,  under  a  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, have  been  long  organized  tt>  .aid  the  poor 
sick  "during  an  epidanic^*  This  publication 
was  loudly  censured. .  ■  It  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  that  there  was  an  epidemic  in  the 
city.  The  doctors  disputed  this  point.  The 
disease  was  confined  to  a  particular  class  and  a 
special  locality :  an  epidemic  includes  all  classes. 
The  Council  joined  issue  with  the  Association. 
Meeting  on  the  27th  July,  the  Assistant  Alder- 
men passed  the  following  resolutions : 

**  Wk£retu,  There  now  exists  a  very  general  apprehen- 
sion among  the  good  eitisens  of  this  city  that  the  yellow 
Jbrer,  which  is  by  many  believed  to  be  sporadie,  and  eoM- 


fined  almost  exclusively  to  eertain.  crowded  loraHtkia,  b^ 
spread  and  beeome  efriidemic. 

"  And  vDhereatt  It  Is  highly  imporunt  that  ill  a^  envy 
possible  and  prdper  means  be  at  onoe  taken  to  prevos 
bochthespreadiacofthf  disease  and  to  allay  aB  ^ 
essary  excitement  tOBChiBg  iU  mortality,  by  t 
clal  reports  of  iu  progress  or  decUae." 

These  resolutions  were  written  by  a  phy 
and  adopted  by  a  body  presided  over  by  a  piiyB> 
dan.  '*  May  spread  an4  become  epidemic  T^ — 
The  people  were  then  dying  at  the  rate  of  a 
hnndred  a  day,  in  every -part  of  the  city.  Fit- 
teen  hundred  h^  ijready  died  of  a  fKsfWi 
*'  which  is  b/many  beHiByed  to  be  aporai^c,  aad 
confined  Almost  exclusively  to  certilin  crovded 
localities.'*  •  Fifteen  htmdred  in  a  lew  we^ 
cut  down  sporadieally — jost  one  half  the  telal 
nimiber  of  the  victims  of  the  epidemic  of  18i7 
— ^which  was  considered  the  aevei^at  that  -ew 
visited  the  city. 

The  Council  next  created  a  Board  of  Health, 
placed  $10,000  af- its  disposal^  and  than  ad- 
journed, many  of  its  members  fiying  the  city, 
and  others  remaining  to  perform  their  duties, 
like  men  and  philanthropists. 

.Tl^e  Board  of  Health  set  to  WOTk  vigoroaaly 
and  earnestly,  estabhstied  infirmariea  invarioas 
parts  of  the  city,  and  performed  such  other  d^ 
ties^as  we^  now  within  Iha.  scope  of  faooHB 
power.    But  Hw^.too  late-td  discuaa  i^evcai- 
ive  measures.  It  was  not  even  considered  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  error  of  the  Council,  and  de- 
clare that  there  wa*  an  epidemic  in  tba  city. 
It  spoke  for  itself.    It  was  figured  up  in  the 
reports  of 'the  daily  interments.     Jt  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  thousand  forms  of  gloom,  sorrow, 
desolation,   and  death.      Funeral  procesaioBs 
crpwded  every  street.    No  vehicles  could  be 
seen  except  doctors'  cabs  and  coaches,  paifsisg 
to  and  firom  the  cemeteries,  and  hearses,  often 
solitary,  taking  their  way  toward  those  gkxHBy 
destinations.    The  hum  of  trade  was  l^iabed. 
The  levee  was  a  desert.     The  streets,  wont  to 
shine  with  foshion  and  beauty,  were  silent.  The 
tombs — the  home  of  the  dead — were  the  only 
places  where  there  was  life — ^where  crowds  as- 
sembled— ^where  the  incessant  nmibling  of  car- 
riages, the  trampling  of  feet,  the  murmur  of 
voices,  and  ail  the  signs  of  aotive,  stirring  lifo 
could  be  heard  and  seen. 

Spread  over  a  large  area,  and  badly  built  up. 
New  Orleans  did  not,  however,  bring  so  di»> 
tinctly  before  the  eye  and  jn|nd  of  the  observer 
the  ^11  extent  o€  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
as  other  cities  woukf  have  done  imder  a  like 
visitation.  To  realize  the  foil  horror  and  viru- 
lence of  th^  pestilence,  you  must  go  into  the 
crowded  localities  of  the  laboring  classes,  inte 
those  miserable  shanties  which  are  the  dis- 
grace of  the  city,  where  the  poor  immigrant 
class  cluster  together  in  filth,  sleeping  a  hall^ 
dozen  ii^  one  ^room,  without  ventilation,  and 
having  access  to  filthy,  wet  yards,  which  have 
never  been  filled  up,  and  when  it  rains  lire  con- 
verted into  green  puddles — fit  abodes  for  frogs 
and  sources  of  poisonous  malaria.  Hers  yon 
will'  find  scenes  of  woe,  misery,  and  death, 
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which  will  haunt  yqur  memory  in  all  time  %o 
come.     Here  you  Will  see  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  the  sick  and  the  convalescent,  in  one 
and  the  same  hed.     Here  you  will  see  the  liv- 
ing  babe  tfucking  death  from  the  yellow  breast 
of  its  dead  mother.     Here  father,  pother,  and 
child  die  in  one  another^s  arms.    Here  you  will 
find  whole  famiUes  swept  off  in  a  few  hours, 
ilo,  that  ntne  are  left  to  mourn  oir  to  procure 
the  rites  of  burial.     Offensive  odors  frequent- 
ly drew  neighbors  to  such  -awful  spectacles.. 
Corpses  would  thus  proclaim  their  existence, 
and  enforce  the  observances  due  them.     What 
a  terrible  disease  !      Terrible  iix  its'  insidious 
character,  in  its  treachery,  in  the  quiet,  ser- 
pent-like manner  in  which  it  gradually  winds 
its  folds  around  its  victims,  beguiles  him  by  its 
deceptive  wiles ;  cheats  his  judgment  and  senses, 
imd  then  consigns  him  to  grim  death.  Not  like 
the  plague,  with  its  red  spot,  its  maddehing 
fever,  its  wild  deliritfm  and  stupoj— ;not  like 
the  cholera,  in  violent  spasms  and  prostrating 
pains,  is  the  approach  qf  the  vomiio.     It  as- 
sumes the  guise  of  the  most  ordinary  disease 
whieh  flesh  is  heir  ^o — a  cold,  a  slight  chill,  a 
headache,  a  slight  fever,  and,  after  a  while, 
pains  in  the  hack.     Surely  there  is  nothing  in 
these  1     *M  won't  lay  %  for  them,"  Says  the 
misguided  ^ietim  *,  ^  the  poor  laborer  eau  not 
afford  to  da  so.     Instead  of  going  to  bed,  send- 
ing for  a  nurse  and  doctor,  taking  a  mustard- 
bath  and  a  oathbrtic,  he  remains  at  his  post  un- 
til it  is  too  fate.^  He  has  rehched  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  before  he  is  aware  of  its  existence. 
The  chances  are  thus  against  him.     'the  fever^ 
mounts  up  rapidly,  and  the  poison  pervades  his 
whole  systedi.     He  tosses  and  rolls  on  his  bed, 
and  raves  in  agony.     Thus  he  continues  for 
thirty-six  hours.     Then  the  fever  breaks,  grad- 
ually it  passes  off— joy  and  hope  begin  to  dawn 
upon  him.     He  is  through  now.     **  Am  I  not 
better.  Doctor!"   "  You  are  doipg  well,  but  must 
be  very  quiet."    Doing' well!    (low  does  the 
learned  gentleman  know!    Can  he  see  into  his 
stomteh,  and  perceive  there  collecting  the  dark- 
broWn  liquid  which  marks  the  dissomtidn  that 
is  going  on  I     The  fever  suddenly  returns,  but 
now  the  paroxysm  is  more  brief,     Again  the 
pati6nt  is  quiet,  but  Qot  so  hopeful  as  before. 
He  is  wei^,  prostrate,  and  'bloodless,  but  he 
has  no  fever  ;  his  pulse  is  regular,  sound,  and 
healthy,  and  his  skin  moist.    **  He  will  get 
well,"  says  the  c^ual  observer. '  The  doctor 
shakes  his  head*  .ominously.     After  a  while^ 
drops  of  blood  are  seen  collecting  about  his 
lips.     Blood  comes 'from  his  gums — that  is  a 
bad  sign,   but   such   icases   frequently  occur. 
Soon  he  has  a  hiccough.     That  is  worse  than 
the  bleeding  at  the  gimis :  then  follows  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  dark-brown  liquid  which  he  throws 
bp  in  large  quantities  ;  and  this  In  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
is  the  signal  that  the  doctor^s  function  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  undertaker's  is  to  commence.     In 
a  few  hours  the  coffin  will  receive  its  tenant, 
and  mother-earth  her  cvistomary  tribute. 


This  is  the  description  of  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  But  it. does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  article  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch 
of  our  subject.  So  we  must  hurry  back  to  our 
facts,  and  dispose  of  them  as  briefly  as  possible, 
in  o^er  to  give  room  for  incidents  which  will 
possess  more  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and 
perhaps  serve  better  to  illustrate  the.  character 
and  history  of  this  pestilence  than  any  formal 
narrative. 

The  Board  of  Health  commenced  ita  opera- 
tions about  the  1st  of  August.-  Daily  reports 
were  then  published  of  the  interments  in  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city.  Commencing  oh  1st 
August  with  106  deaths  by  Yellow  f'ever,  142 
deaths  by.  all  diseases,  the  number  inoreased 
daily,  until  for  the  first  we^,^  ending  on  the  7th, 
they  amounted  to  909  deaths  by  Yellow  Eevor, 
1186  of  all  diseases.  The  next  week  showed  a 
continued  increase :  1288  Yellow  Fever,  1626 
of  all  dise^es.  This  was  believed  to  be  the 
maximum.'  There  had  been  nothing  to  equal  it 
in  the  history  of  any  previous  epidiejnics,  and 
no  one  believed  it  could  be  exceeded..  But  the 
next  week  gave  a  mournful  refutation  of  those 
predictions  and  calculations :  for  that  ever  miem- 
ofrable  week  the  total  deaths  were  1675,  of  Yel- 
low Fever  1346.  But  the  next  week  com- 
menced ihore  ffloomily  still.  The  deaths  on  th^ 
22<r  of  August  were  28a  of  all  diseases,  239  of 
Yellow  Fever.  This  proved  to  be  the  maximum 
mortality  of  the  season.  From  this  it  began 
slowly  to  decrease.  The  month  of  August  ex- 
hibited a  grand  total  of  5122  deaths  by  Yellow 
Fever,  and  nearly  .7000  deaths  of  all  diseases. 
Slowly  the  disease  continued  to  decrease,  only 
for  the  want  of  victims,  until  on  the  6th  of 
September  (at  which  time  these  notes  are  trans- 
cribed), "^hen,  it  reached  65  deaths  by  Yellow 
Fever,  and  95  deaths  of  all  diseases.  Looking 
back  from  this  point  we  find  that  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  by  Yellow  Fever  from  its  first 
appearance  on. the  28th  of  May  were  7189 — 
deaths  from  all  diseases  9941.  But  there  are 
344  deaths  the  cause  of  which  is  not  stated  in 
the  buriij  certificates.  At  least  three-fourths 
of  these  may  be  set  down  in  the  Yellow  Fever 
column — ^which  would  add  250  more,  and  make 
the  deaths  by  Yellow  Fever  7439. 

But  do  these  figures  include  all  the  deaths  1 
Alas !  ho.  Hundreds  have  been  buried  of  whom 
no  note  was  taken,  no  record  kept.  Hundreds 
have  died  away  from  the  city,  in  attempting  t« 
fly  from  it.  Eveiy  ste^uner  up  the  river  con- 
tributed its  lihare  to  the  hecatombs  of  victims 
of  the  pestilence.  I^or  do  theke  returns  include 
those  who  have  died  in  the  suburbs,  in  the 
towns  of  Algiers  and  Jefierson  City,  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Gretna  and  Carrollten.  But  even  these 
figures,  deficient  as  they  are,  heed  no  addi- 
tions to  swell  them  into  proofs  that  the  most 
destructive  plague  of  moderi^  times  has  just 
wreaked  its  vengeance  upon  New  Orleans.  .^Es- 
timating the  total  deaths  at  8060  for  three 
months,  we  have  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  New  Orleans.    At  this  rate  it 
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would  only  require  twp  years  and  four  months 
to  dq>opulate  the  city. 

But  only  the  unacclimated  are  liable  to  t^^e 
disease,  and  so  we  must  exclude  the  old  resi- 
dent aeolimated  population,  which,  with  slares, 
and  free  colored  persons,  embrace  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  summer  population  of  NcW  Orlean». 
This  would  reduce  the  ndralier  liable  to  Yellow 
Fever  below  S0,000:  Of  that  number  one-fourth 
have  died  in  three  months.  There  is  scarcely 
any  parallel  to  this  mortality.  The  gteat  Pla^e 
of  London  in  1665  destroyed  one  out  of  every 
13J  of  its  population.  That  of  New  Orleans  in 
1853  destroyed  one  out  of  every,  ten  of  its  total 
population,  and  one  oul  of  every  (bur  of  those 
susceptible  of  the  disease.  This  eirceeds  the 
mortelity  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  when  it  was 
estimated  that  one  out  of  every  six  died. 

But  let  us  pass  from  these  details  and  esti- 
mates, to  phases  and  incidents  of  this  meUn- 
choly  visitation,  which  possess  .jnoro  Interest, 
and  may  indeed  serve  to  infuse  some  light  into 
these  gloomy  records. 

In  the  histories  of  pestilences,  which  we  find 
in  our  libraries,  human  nature  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  very  repulsive  and  disgusting  aspects. 
The  laws  of  society  and  of  nature  are  outraged. 
Fear  and  selfishness  hold  rule  over  the  conduct 
of  men.  All  the  sanctities  of  life  are  trampled 
upon.  The  af!bctions  no  longer  control  or  in- 
fluence the  minds  and  conduct  of  men.  All  is 
confusion,  terror,  panic,  desertion,  '  misery, 
death,  disorder,  vice,  wickedness,  and  blas- 
phemy. The  graphic  pen  of  De^e  has  pi«- 
sented  us  with  such  sketches  of  the  conduct  of 
the  people  and  authorities  during  the  Plague  of 
Ix)ndon  in  1665 — ^a  less  virulent  and  afflictive 
visitation  than  the  Epidemic  of  1853  in  New 
Orleans — as  may  not  be  read  without  shame 
and  disgust  for  the  selfishness  and  debasement 
of  human  nature.  Turn  flrom  these  revolting 
pictures,  and  view  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  amid  the  appalUng  terrors  of  the 
pestilence.  Where  in  hiistory  can  you  find  ^ 
more  noble  display  of  courage,  fortitude,  hu- 
manity, and  true  nobility  of  soul  t  View  the 
people  at  the  very  height  of  the  epidemic,  when 
Death  loomed  out,  overshadowing  the  whole 
city,  and  obscuring  all  other  objects.  Grief, 
sorrow,  distress,  for  some  departed  or  departing 
friend  may  be  discerned  in  the  faces  of  that 
brave  population.  But  there  is  no  fear,  no 
weak  oowardice,  no  nervous  timidity,  no  sneak- 
ing or  skulking  in  their  expressbn  or  action. 
All  stand  to  their  duties,  to  the  calls  of  affec- 
tion, of  friendship,  of  humanity.  Business  and 
family  are  fprgottcn ;  stores  and  dwellings  are 
closed.  The  rich  spend  their  nights  l>y  the 
humble  cot  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  poor  watck 
at  the  downy  couch  of  tho  rich.  Masters  tend 
unceasingly  their  sick  servants,  and  employers 
perform  the  most  menial  duties  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  delicate  forms  of  females  flit, 
spirit-like,  in  every  direction,  to  and  fro— visit- 
ing their  sick  friends,  relieving  the  poor,  smooth- 
ing the  pillow  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of 


the  sick,  and  providing  for  tl^e  numereoa  or- 
phans who  had  frequently  to  be  taken  from  tin 
bosoms  of  dead  mothers.  Not  a  few  of  ^ 
ladies  o^  the  city  who  had  lefl,  to  .speix]  Uv 
summer  at  some  of  the  fashionable  resorti  od 
the  sea-coaSt,  returned  as  soon  as  they  h«aid 
of  the  violence  of  the  ^stilence,  to  look  afUr 
their  unacclimated  friends-  Nor  was  tlui  he- 
roic devotion  confined  to  the  acclimated.  T^ 
feai  of  contagion  piroduced  but  little  e^«ct  m 
deterring  the  truly  tsharitable  from  perfonniog 
tho  duties  of  humanity  and  affection  on  this 
distressing  occasion. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions  to  these  re- 
marks., The  weak,  the  selfish,  the  base  id 
cowardly  exist  every  where. '  Occasions  of  great 
peril  are  certain  to  .develop  these  qualities^  n 
well  as  the  viijtues  of  which  they  are  the  anti- 
podes. There  are  illustrations  of  both  sides  cf 
human  nature  in  the  annals  of  the  pestilence, 
a  few*  of  which  may  be  worthy  of  record  as  le»- 
sons  to  the  weak  and  timid.  One  of  them  i> 
the  case  of    •  . 

THK    WEAK   BKOTeSR. 

A  lady  in  aifli^ent  circilmstances  had  goee 
up  the  coast  to  spend  the  summer,  leaving  ba 
young  son,  a  clerki  in  the  city.  Hearing  that 
he  was  seized  with  the  fever,"  the  fond  mother 
took  a  boat  and  came  to  the  city  to  see  him. 
She  rode  up  in  a  carnage  from  the  wharf  to 
the  house  in  which  her  son  boarded.  On  b« 
way,  she  encountered  several  hearses  and  fii* 
neral  processions.  The  sight  of  these  meUn- 
cl^oly  symbols  of  mortality  naturally  added  to 
her  alarm  and  nervousness.  Finally  the  car- 
riage stopped  before  the  boarding-house  of  hn 
son.  There  was  that  dark  vehicle  of  the  dead, 
with  its  plumes  and  the  sleepy  negro,  dnwn 
i)p  at  the  door. 

"Who  is  de^  heret^*  tjAxd  the  lady,  in  » 
tremulous,  choked  voice. 

"  It  is  a  young  man,  a  clerk  in  a  store,"  re- 
plied a  servant  at  the  door. 

"  My  son  !  my  son  I*'  exclaimed  the  agtfluw* 
and  half-fainting  mother.  But  even  at  that 
time,'  with  thp  instinct  of  a  mother,  rcmeinb«- 
ing  that  she  had  other  children  to  lite  for,  d» 
ordered  the  coacl\man  to  drive  back  to  the  boat, 
upon  which  she  left  that  evening  for  her  coun- 
try residence.  Now  a  strange  result  followed. 
The  son  recovered.  It  was  another  young  clerk 
who  had  died  in  the  same  boarding-hoose;  l^ 
agonized  and  frightened.^other  had  ooiitted  to 
mention  her  son's  n^ime.  But,  alas !  ^«  ^ 
hasppy  lady,  who  could  n^t  bear  to  look  upon 
the  corpse  of  her  dead  spn,  returned  to  \i^ 
country  residence  only  to  die  ef  the  disease  tb» 
fear.of  which  prevailed  over  her  natural  affec- 
tion.    A  more  revolting  case  is  tliat  oCtbe 

UNBURIBD   DAUOHTES' 

A  young  giri  abont  sixteen  yearis  of  ag*"** 
seized  with  the  fever  in  a  house  where  she  U^*" 
with  her  father,  mother,  and  other  relatives  Slw 
was  deserted  aad  neglected  in  the  early  *^ 
of  the  disease.  At  last  a  cab  was  called  to  tak« 
her  to  the  hospital.     Wrapped  up  in  a  hlsnl^ 
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she  was  placed  in  the  cah,  ahd  the  drirer  was 
ordered  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  the 
hospital.  But  the  cabman  loitered  on  the  way, 
and  even  stopped  at  a  cabaret  t9  take  a  drink. 
Thus  it  was  two  hours  befbre  he  reached  the 
hospitaf.  M(Tien-thc  cab  arrived  in  front  of  the 
clerk's  ofBcC)  the  usual  questions  were  called 
out  to  the  patient :  **  What  is  your  name  1 — 
where  are  you  firoiA  !*'  There  was  no  reply 
from  the  object  rolled  up  hi  the  blanket.-  The 
questions  were  repeated  in  a  louder  tone. 

No  reply.  '•  "  ' 

**  Roll  her  out,  cabman/'  called  out  the  clerk. 

The  cabman  (tallied  off  Che  blanket,  and  a  stiff, 
staring  corpse  feQ  heavily  on^  the  seat.  *'  She 
is  dead !"  exclahned  the  clerk ;  and,  turning  to 
the  next  cab,  called  out,  "Drive  up,  and  let  us 
tfee  what  you  have  got."  "With  pencil  in  hand, 
he  had  recommenced  his  eternal  queries  to  a 
new  patient :  **  What's  your  name,  age,  coun- 
try!" When  the  unfortunate  -  carrier  of  the, 
corpse,  having  recoverad  {rem  the  alarm. na^ 
urally  excitedly  the  discovery  of  the  character 
of  his  burden,  asked  the  clerk  of  the  hdbpital 
what  he  should'do  with  his  load.  *'Take  her 
liome  and  make  her  friends  buiy  her,"  was. the 
curt  Veply.'  The  cabman  cracked  his  whip  and 
dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house  where 
be^had  received  his  load.  He  found  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  house  tightly  closed,  an^ 
a  tar-barrel  burning  in  the  yard.  Rapping  for 
some  time  violently  at  the  door,  he  at  last  dis- 
covered an  vpper  window-shuVter  slowly  mov- 
ing, and  a  pale,  frightened  countenance 'peep- 
ing through  4he  small  open  space. 

"What  do  you  want!"  nervously  inquired 
the  person  from  the  window — as  if  it  were  n^d- 
night,  and  he  feared  the  attack  of  a  robber. 

**  Here  is  your  daughter  dead  in  my  cab,  and 
I  want  you  to  take  her  and  bury  her." 

A  deep  groan  and  noise,  followed  by  a  vio- 
lent slamming  of  the  shutters^  were  the  only 
responses  to  the  solid tatfon  of  the  cabman. 
.  Now  the  latter  begkn  to  be  alarmed.  What 
could  he  do  with  a  cprpse!  They  Would*  not 
receive  her  at  the  hospital ;  her  parents  refbsed 
her— -and  he  could  not  afford  to  bury  her.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  fCim  to  take  her  to  the  near* 
est  cemetery.  NAway  he  started  as  fkst  as  his 
wearied  horse  could  drag  the  cab.  Arrived  at 
the  cemetery,  the  sexton  was  asked  to  receive 
a  corpse. 

"  Where  is  the  certificate  1" 

**  I  have  none." 

"It can't  be  done." 

"  Here  she  is  f"  and  the  cahman  unrolled  the 
btaiiket. 

"  What !  not  even  coffined — and  no  certifi- 
cate !  I'll  have  you  arrested.  "<  . 
-  "Oh,  Iqrdy!^'  exclaimed  the  now  thoroughly 
frightened  cabman ;  and,  jumping- into  his  cab, 
drove  rapidly  back  to  the  house  of  the  dead 
girl's  parents.  Here  he  took  the  corpse  out, 
and  laying  it  on  the  steps  of  ihe  heuse,  drove 
away.  Some  eharitable  citizens,  passing  by, 
observed  the  corpse ;  and,-  aflcr  vainly  trying  to 


arouse  the  persons  within,  sent  off  for  a  cor- 
poration cofiln,  in  which  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  was  inclosed)  and  duly  buried.  Ia 
a  week  afiei^ard  the  bouse,  which  was  barri- 
caded against  the  fever,  as  the  hearts  of'  its  in- 
mates were  figainst  allr  human  and  natural  feel- 
ing, was  emptied  by  the  grim  destroyer,  ^and, 
aa  it  appeared  in  this  case,  aVenger*  and  pun- 
isher ! 

MATRIIIONIAL   DEVOTION. 

In  contrast  with  these  instances  of  human 
weakness  and  cowardice,  many  nobla  and  in- 
spiring examples'  of  devotion,  courage,  and  af- 
fection crowd  into  our  memory.  Never  fhall 
we  forget  a  scene  described  to  ns  by  a  friend, 
who  witnessed  i^.  A  poor  couple  were  seised 
with  the  feter  about  the  same  time,  and  lay  in 
the  same  bed,  in  a  damp,  uncomfortable  .house 
or  shanty.  A  doctor  was  called,  who  directed 
that  the  man  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital — 
adding  that  the  woman  was  too  low  and  weak 
to  be  removed.  Hearing  the  direction  of  the 
physician,  the  poor  patients  cluiig  to  one  an- 
other with  all  their  strength,  and  declaifed  that 
Uiey  would*  not  be  separated,  but  would  die  to- 
gether. Force  had  to  be  ubed.  Several  strong 
men  were  called,  who,  by  main  strength,  tore 
the  nnfbrtunUte  husband  from  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  who  fell  back  on  the  bed  in  violent  con- 
vulsions. The  man  was  placed  in  a  cab,  which 
was  ordered  to  take  him  to  the  Cht^ty  Hospital. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  was  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, and  the  next  day  his  body  was  in  the  dead- 
house.  His  poor  wife  quickly  followed  him  to 
that  home  where  they  can  no  more  be  separated, 
ratid  where  their  affections  may  bloom  forever, 
without  the  blight  of  disease  or  sorrow. 

MOh   PAUVRK    PXKK. 

On  the  not>n  of  a  very  warm  day  in  August, 
we  observed  the  corporation  cart  drawn  up  be- 
fbie  »^  small  hduse.  We  waited  for  a  while 
to  see*  what  load  it  would  bear.  Presently, 
w^  saw  one  of  those  horrible  black  cofiins 
— made  of  coarse,  unplaned  wood,  smeared 
with  lamp-black — brought  out  of  the  house, 
supported  by  two  men,  a  young  girl,  and  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  old.  The  coffin  was  d»> 
posited  in  the  cart ;  the  dirty,  coatless  boy  who 
was  driving,  whipped  up  the  lazy  horse,  and 
off  they  started  for  the  Laf^j^ette  Cemetery, 
nearly  two  miles  ofC.  -  In  the  middle  of  the 
street,  under  a  broiling  sun,  followed  the  girl 
and' boy,  walking  hand  in  hand,  with  evexy  in- 
dication of  deep  sorrow  and  grief  Several  cit- 
izens stopped  them,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  long  journey,  but  the  poor  or- 
phans made  po  othir  reply  than  the  agonizing, 
heart-rending  exclamation,  **M(m  pauvre  p^e  ! 
Man  pauvre  phtV^  And  thus  with  wailing 
and  piteous  cries  they  performed  their  dreary 
pilgrimage.  *  We  confess  that  this<funereal  pr<>- 
cession'  impressed  us  more  deeply  and  sorrow- 
folly  than  the  most  solemn  cortege  which  wealth, 
art,  or  taste  ever  devised.  These  poor^children 
were  the  last  of  a  large  family  of  French  emi- 
grants who  had  recently  landed  in  the  city.    On 
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raentiQiiing  their  case,  more  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars were  pressed  upon  us  to  give^to  them.  But 
on  calling  at  the  house  where  the  coffin  had 
been  receiveci,  we  found  it  closed,  and  could 
neyer  gather  any  tidings  of  the  unfortunate  or- 
phans. Probably  they  fd^Uowed  their  parents, 
and  brothers,  and  sisters.  ' 

THK    K2ULTANT   BELLE. 

Th«  Shell  Road,  which  runs  along. the  banks 
of  the  new  canal,  through  which  passes  the 
commerce  of  the  Lake,  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
is  the  fashionable  driTe  of  New  Orleans.  It  is 
a  beautiful  road,  shaded  the  whole  distance,  and 
so  per&Gtly  level,  being  macadamized  with  shells 
taken  from  the  bottom  qf  the  Lake,  that  ^ou  can 
hardly  perceite  the  motion  o^  your  yehicle  as 
it  glides  over  it.  On  the  right  of  theToad,  near 
the  hal#>way  station,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  canal,  are  the  principal  cemeteries  of  the 
city.  This  road,  the  resort  of  the  gay,  the  din- 
sipated,  the  pleasure-loving,  and  of  those  who 
delight  in  horse-flesh  and  the  excitation  of  fast 
driving,  was  not  abandoned  during  the  rage  of 
the  pestilence.  Indeed,  there  seemed  more 
parties  on  the  road  than  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  they  drove  fiister  and  shouted 
louder,  as  if  they  were  running  a^ay  from  the 
grim  destroyer,  and  uttering  their  defiances  of 
him.  And  when  they  arrive  at  the  elegant 
hotel  ort  the  Lake,  and  luxurious  suppers,  with 
a  plentiful  flow  of  generous  liquor^,  are  served 
up  to  them,  the  echoes  along  the  Lake  shore 
are  awakened  by  their  noisy  hilarity^  their  joy- 
ous, exultation,  and  loud  bacchanalian  strains. 
These  are  mostly  persons  who  would  drive  off 
the  dark  fears  which,  in  moments  of  quifet,  po»( 
sess  their  minds  and  enchain  their  spirits--the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  approach  of  the  pes-  > 
tilence  to  their  own  habitations  and  persons. 
Others  there  were,  who  sought  to  relieve  the* 
tedium  and  gloom  in  which  the  ^y  and  its 
people  are  sunk,  by  a  little  forced  ffayety  and 
oblivious  dissipation.  To  this  class  oelongdd  a 
gay  party,  composed  of  several  ^rentlemen  and 
ladies,  who,  on  a  certain  Friday  evening  about 
the  middle  of  August,  dashed  down  the  Shell 
Road  to  Callom's,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
their  spirits  of  the  oppression  of  the  scenes  pre- 
sented in  the  city,  by  a  supper  and  other  festiv- 
ities. 

The  gayest  and  loveliest  of  the  party  was  a 
young  married  lady,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth, 
whose  husband  was  absent  from  the  ci^  on  busi- 
ness^ .  She  was  in  the  full  bloOm  of  health  and 
beauty,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  in  a  city  where 
a  healthy  and  pretty  woman  had  become  a  rara 
avis.  Her  joyous,  ringing  laughter,  her  brilliant, 
clear  complexion,  and  bright  eyes,  her  ev^ 
bounding  spirits  and  sanguine  temperament, 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  prevailing  gloom  wher- 
ever she  moved.  The  supper  at  the  Lake  was, 
of  course,  a  gay  and  merry  one.  All  was  for- 
gotten but  present  enjoyment,  and  every  means 
of  merriment  and  gayety  were  employed  to 
while  away  the  hours.  It  was  late  when  the 
carriages  were  ordered  up  to  take  them  back  to 


the  city.  Excited  by  tho  generous  liqoon  ud 
food,  the  reckless  roysterer*  gjive  kll  mn,  vU 
pli^  with  whips  their  high-spirited  stee^i,  qb- 
til  their  pAce  increased  to  a  frightful  rapiditT, 
which  rendered  all  objects  alohg  the  road  ondu- 
tinguishable.  Thus,  they  passed  those  gloooj 
abodes  of  hundreds,  who  |i  few  days  before  hid 
been  as  full  of  life  and  of  hope  as  themtehet— 
where  now  many  a  flickering  torch  thieir  a  huid 
glare  over  dark  groups  of  wailing  friendi  pty* 
ing  the  last  sad  rites  to  ^ome*  departed  reUdre 
— where  the-  sound  of  sorrow  and  lamenUtioi 
rose  plaintively  to  heaven,  and  from  which  caiu 
that  revolting  odor  of  decaying  mfortafitj,  tbt 
minj^led  with,  and  corrupted  the  sweet  fgoik 
wind.  But  the  solemniaing  inQuence  of  ibtm 
scenes  did  not  reach  these  heartless  votaries  of 
pleasure.  .They  jonly  provoked  careless  jeits, 
reckless  levity,  bold  defiance,  and  maudlin  sbootf. 
They  had  read  the  Deckmeron/  and  were  eao- 
lating  the  insensibility  and. "  htftoism"  of  tboie 
imaginaiy  characters,  so  glovfingly  paioted  hj 
the  matchless  Boccaccio.  And  so  th^  eoteied 
the  gloomy  city-r-gloomy  in  a  moral  tenie,  Ut 
nearly  every  window  was  lighted  up,  as  if  ihoe 
was  a  general  illumiiiation  on  some  grett » 
casion  'of  fbstivity.  But^  ajas!  it  was  tk  il- 
lumination of  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and  tk 
dead — ^in  which  might  be  discerned  the  ftittiif 
figures  of  anxious  nurses,  or  the  bowed  form 
of  t>ereaved  relatiYes  and  friends. 

They  retire  to  their  various  homes,  and  bere 
let  us  leavi  oor  ^y  friends  to  such  quist  ud 
peace  as  their  consciences  and  spirits  will  all<w. 

The  husband  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  tk 
day  follovring  that  of  the  drive  to  th#  Like, 
which  has  just  been  described.  He  huUt^ 
to  meet  his  beautiful  wife,  from  whom  he  bd 
been  sepamted  for  some  month*-  On  irm- 
ing^t  the  boarding-house  where  she  resided,  ke 
was  shocked  to  find  th^  establishmeot  netftj 
deserted.  He  asked  a  servant  where  sU  tbe 
people  were.     **  They  are  nearly  all  dead,  but 

Mrs. ,  and  she  has  just  been  sciied  wiA 

the  fever,"  was  the  reply.  "  Great  God !"  ex- 
claimed the.  alarmed  hud>and ;  and  rushiiigoP' 
stairs,  entered  his  wife's  room.  It  was  too  tne- 
There  she  was — the  bright,  blooming,  and  joyow 
belle  of  the  last  night's  frolic^  stretched  on  her 
couch  by  the  remorseless  enemy  of  whose  po^** 
she  had  but  a  few  hours  before  spoken  so  Kgkl' 
ly.  A  physician  had  just  been  called  in.  H* 
had  examined  her  case,  and  pretcribed  ^ 
her. 

**What  chance  is  there  for  berV  it^ 
gasped  out  the  miserable  husband. 

"She  is  TiaturaHy  a  good  subject/'  ws» ^ 
slow  and  meadnired  reply  of  the  learned  p*off»- 
sor ;  **1)Ut  she  has  been  taking  the  very  cou^ 
to  bring  on  the  fever,  and  render  it  iiicariW^ 
She  rode  to  the  Lake  last  evening,  and  indolgw 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  excitenien"' 
which  render  a  patient  very  unmanageable- 

"  Horrible !  awful !"  exclaimed  the  poor  h**; 
band.  "Oh!  why  did  you— "  but  as  he  l»ni«» 
and  caught  a  view  of  the  agonised  and  »»^ 
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countenance  of  lus  stricken  wife,  he  could  not 
ftnisli  the  reproachful  inteerogatoty.  - 

Kindl J  and  tenderl j  iie  attended  her  couch. 
Toward  noon,  the  paroxyem  yaieed  off;  her 
strongr  constitution  eeemed  to  iiinmph  over  the 
disease ;  the  ferer  had  abated,  her  whole  con^ 
iion  was  knproYed^  conseiousnesahad  Tetuoied, 
i^nd  her  nurse  and  physician  said  she  was  doing 
well.  Seeing  that  she  was  provided  with  every 
thing  )ieedfal/the  husbai^d  stol^  out  to  atteitd 
to  some  business  which  could  not  be  deglected. 
Thus'  he  waf  employed  to  a  ^ate-  hour  in  the  af- 
ternoon. After  completing  his  duties  he  started 
homeward.  On  his  way,  he  met  a  friend  who, 
remarking  upon  his  pale  and  exhausted  appear- 
ance, aslied  him  to  join  him  in  a  drink  in  one 
of  our  hotels.  They  walked  in,  and,  standing 
-at  the  bar,  were  engaged  in  conversation,  diiefly 
in  reference  to  the  supposed  convalescent  wife 
of*the  gentleman,  her  promising  condition,'  and 
the  prospects  of  an  easy  triiAnph  over  the  fever, 
when  a  boy  walked  up  \o  the  husband,  and 
asked  : 

"Are  you  Mr. 1" 

"  Yes."        •  •       . 

"  your  wife  is  dead  I" 

As  if  struck  by  lightning,  the  poor  man  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  His  Iriend,  with  the  aid 
of  some  \)ystanders,  raised  liim  up,  and  bore 
him  t6  a  cab*,  in  which  he  was  parried  to  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel.  Here  leaving  Um,  sunk  in  a 
vtupor  of  gri^f  and  nervous  prostratioi^  his 
friend  drove  to  the  boarding-house  of  his  wife.. 

It  was  too  tnfto.  The  prpud,  bloopiing,  spir- 
ited beauty  was  now  a  yellow,  spotted  corpse.^ 
All  her  charms  were  gone.  The  full,  round, - 
.glowing  cheeks,  the  pouting  lips,  the  soft  and 
dimpled  chin,  the  brilliant  eyes,  the  swelling 
bosom,  were  fast  sinking  into  that  condition 
that  would  secure  a  rich  banquet  for  the  grave- 
worm.      , 

Quickly  follow  the  preparations  for  her  bu- 
rial. Two  gentleiAen,  friends  of  the  husband, 
quietly  brpught  a  coftm  to  her  room,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  blaek  wOtaian,  deposited  the  corpse 
hi  it.  A  hearse  was  procyrod,  in  which  the 
coffin  was  placed,  and  with  a  single  carriage  to 
accompany  it,  the  two  gentlemen  starred  for  the 
cemetery,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  shower  of  rain.  Arriving  at 
the  gate,  with  the  help  of  a  negro  man,  they  re- 
moved the  coffin  from  the  hearse,  a^d  placed  it 
in  a  vault.  At  that  moment  an  individual  who 
knew  the  gentlemen,  asked  whose  coffin  was 
that  1  He  was  informed  ;  whereupon  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Great  God !  I  saw  her  on  the  Shell 
Road  yesterday  !"  It  was  then  suggested  that 
a  prayer,  of  some  religiour  ceremonial,  should 
be  read  for  the  occasion.  Inquiry  was  made  in 
vain  for  a  pr^fer-hock.  With  a  horrid  oath,  the 
stranger  exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  ofhury- 
ing  so  pretty  a  woman  with  no  more  respect 
than  they  would  a  dog  or  a^horse.  The  gentle- 
men got  into  their  carriage,  and  rode  back  to 
the  city. 

Such  was  the  suddea  end  and  the  desolate 


funeral  of  her  who,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had 
rode  by  that  gloomy  receptacle  bf  the  deao,  so 
exultant,  so  ponfideqt ;  so  full  of  lifb,  of  hope, 
and  of  joy.' 

TRI   TABUCAU    VXVANT. 

A  merry,  jovial  party  asswnbled  one  day  at 
the  splendid  rooms  of  Jacobs,  the  daguerM- 
oty]rist,'in  Camp-street.  Tbe^  epidemic  was  not 
then  at  its  height,  and  the  fear  of  it  had  not 
beconw  so  pervading.     One  of  tho  party,  l|[r. 

H ,  claimed  to  be  acclimated,  and  spoke 

jokirigly^  like  a  veteran,  of  **  Yellow  Jack." 
The  young  "man  in' charge  of  the  estabUshment, 
who  was  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigor  of  life, 
snapped  his  fingers,  in  perfect  indifference  and 
defiance  of  the  disense.  hideed,  he  would  ra- 
ther have  it  than  not,  as  he  hetad  i^  improved 
a  man's  beauty,  and  he  thought  he  could  stand 
a  good  deal  of  refbrm  in  that  particular.  An^ 
other,  and  the  oldest  and  most  -serious  of  the 
party,  was  Dr.  W*.  K.  NorthaD,  an  editor  of  the 
New  Oileans  Delta*  and  well  known  in  New 
York  as  a  dramatic  critic  -and  author.  The  DOb- 
tbr  regarded  the  tnatter  mere  seriously,  and  re- 
buked the  levity  of  his  :f oung  friends.  They, 
in  returiB,  taunted  him  with  being  scared.  Ly- 
ing on  the  sofa  while  his  young  friends  were 
amusing  themselves  in  talk,  the  Doctor  fdl  into 
a  gentle  slumber.  It  was  then  proposed  by  one 
of  the  young  men  that  they  should  get  up  a 
Yellow  Fever  Tableau^  by  treating  Doctor  N. 
as  a  patient.  Accordingly,  one  got  a  basin,  into 
which  some  ink  was  poured,  to  Represent  black 
vomit ;  another  took  a  vial ;  a  third  stood  at  his 
head,  personating  the  physician,  with  his  hand  on 
the  doctqr*s  forehead ;  and  a  fourth  personated 
a  nurse.  A  daguerreotype  was  then  taken  of 
the  scene,  which  is  n<^W  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
striking  and  expressive  tableau,  and  would  de- 
ceive any  one  looking  at  it  into  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  picture  of  a  real  scene.  But  the  events 
which  closely  followed  this  incident  are  much 
mote  real,  solemn^  and  impressive.  First,  Mr. 
K — '^y  the  young' daguerreotypist,  was  seized 
by  the  fever,  lind,  despite  Ma  youth,  his  vigor, 
and  his  sanguine  courage,  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  party  to  the  dread  destroyer.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  another  young  many  W.  H. 

H -t  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  was  so  conil- 

d'ent  of  his  acclimation  r  a  third  was  also  seized, 
and  narrowly  escaped  death.  And  now  thib  last 
of  the  party  was  the  gentleman  who  had  per- 
sonated the  patient  in  the  tableau,  Dr.  Northall. 
For  some  time  the  Doctor  escaped  the  disease, 
though  constantly  beset  with  every  form  of  it, 
and  not  a  little  alarmed  at  its  violence.  Final- 
ly, he  yielded  to  the  persulMions  of  his  friends, 
and  left  the  city,  intending  to  remain  at  Holly- 
wood^—a  lovely  summer  reeort  on  Mobile  Bay 
— until  he  could  feel  satisfied  that  he  had  Es- 
caped the  infection.  On  arriving  at  Hollywood, 
he  felt  for  once  free,  safe,  and  happy,  and  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  journal  of  which  he  was  the 
associate  editor : 

'*Sick,  melancholy,  and  depressed  when  we 
put  our  foot  .upon  the  deck  of  the  good  t 
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boat  Oregon,  to  cross  the  lake,  for  Mobile,  we 
scarcely  felt  tKat  any  breeze,  however  fresh  and 
£ree  from  taint,  would  serve,  in  a  short  time,  a$ 
least,  to  send  the  blood  coursing  throogh  our 
veins  with  any  thing  like  a  joyous  bounding. 
But  in  this  we  were  mistaken ;  for,  despite. the 
lurking  impression  upon  us,  that  the  disease 
which  had  spared  Us  so  long  might  still  lay  its 
lieavy  hand  upon  lis,  we  had  not  been  on  board 
I  he  boat  two  hours  before — to  use  the  language 
of  Grace-^we  felt  '  renewed*  and  *  bom  again.* 
Hqw  much  does  the  disposition  and  character 
of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  condition  of,  the 
ho^y  !  We  are.  mose  mere  machines  than  our 
pride  is  willing  to  admit.'* 

That  letter  came  by  the  mail.  >  The  Ughtning 
caught  up*  with  it.  The  evening  edition  of  the 
same  journal  announced,  by  telegraph,  the  in- 
telligence of  the  death  by  black  vomit  of  the 
writer  of  these  hopeftil  words  !  And  so  Cured 
the' tableau  vivant.  The  sole  survivor,  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  of  the  party,  having  barely 
escaped  after  a  violent  illness,  retains  the  pic- 
ture as  a  mournful  memento  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  of  the  Vanity  of  those  who  would 
seek  to  defy  and  mock  a  pestilence  which,  like 
a  tornado,  levels  the  proudest  and  sturdiest,  even 
when  it  spares  the  delicate,  the  weak,  and  the 
timid. 

TBR   mrSICIANS*    LAST   MEETING, 

One  gloomy  Saturday  evening  in  August  there' 
met  in  the  mutfic  store  of  Mr.  A#hbrand,  in* 
Camp-street,  several  gentlemen  who  were  all 
leading  musical  characters  in  the  city,  and  were 
afso  warm  and  devoted  friends,  whom  congenial 
tastes  and  old  national  attachment*  frequently 
brought  together.  These  gentlemen  were,  Mr. 
Hyer,  a  member  of  the  PhUharmonic  Society ; 
Mr.  Adolphe  Zunn^  formerly  director  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  St.  Charles  Theatre ;  and  Mr. 
Theodore  La  Hache,  a  mnsical  composer  of  con- 
siderable celebrity.  After  interchanging  the 
usual  civilities,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Hyer 
should  sing  Keller^s  **  Blind  Man,'*  while  Mr. 
Zunn  accompanied  on  the  piano.  This  song 
was  executed  in  very  beautiful  style  by  Mr^  H? 
Ft  closes  with  thes^  words — 

-    "And  in  the  grave  there  is  rest ;" 
Mr.  Zunn^  repeating  the  words  as  he  gave  the 
last  thrum  to  the  piafio,  added :   *^  Yes,  two 
hundred  md  eighty-eight  have  this  -daj  found 
that  rest." 

It  "was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Ashbrand  that 
Mr.  Hyer  Ihould  sing  the  t*  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer/* »*  With  aU  my  heart,"  replied  Mr.  H. 
**  Would  that  the  iast  rose  of  summer  had 
faded  and  gone>  and  with' it  the  last  case  of 
feVer!" 

At  this  moment  they  were  joined  by  two  other 
musical  fHends,  in  the  stout  and  healthy  per- 
sons of  Mr.  Yonspelius,  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  Professor  de  Martellini, 
a|i  accomplbhed  musical  scholar  ^nd  perform- 
er, late  of  Baltimore.  The  party  now  included 
the  very  choicest  musical  spirits  and  most  ac- 
complithed  artists  of  a  very  musical  city.   They 


were  all  young  men,  under  thirty,  in  tli«  foO 
vigor  of  health,  and  Were  models  of  teflEqpezmncc, 
regularity,  and  propri^y  of  life  and  hafau*.     A 
lively  convervaion  on  their  &vorile  art  now 
arose,  and  was  kept  up  with  the  usual  efim 
and  "vivacity  ordevotees.     Professor  Martejlin 
at  last  suggested  thkt  Mr.  Xonspelios  ahmiU 
sing  the  *'£lf>king,"  by  Shubeit,  which  was 
done  ih  beautiful  style.   At  the  conclusion,  Ife. 
La  Hache,  taking  up  the  words  of  the  .song,  re- 
marked :     "  Yes,  the  £lf-king  is  among  os  !** 
*'  Ay,  ay,"  edded  Professor  Martellini  : 
'"  *The  Ikther  ijoobied  the  speed  of  his  steed. 
Bat  when  he  siriyed  al  his  esette-door. 
The  child  was  no  won.* 

**But,"  continued  the  Professor,  "next  Mon- 
day, I  will  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Elf-king, 
mounted  on  a  steed  that  travels  faster  than  the 
howe.*: 

*'  Come,  come,  Martellini,"  remarked  Mr. 
Ashbrand,  a  ^onnjgr  man  of  about  twenty^fivc. 
*^away  with  .these  gloomy  ideas^  Let  us  cbeB 
our  spirits  and  defy  the  pestilence  with  soms 
sweet  strains  of  d^ine  music.  Give  us  joor 
variations  on  *  Woodmto,  spare  that  txee.^" 

The  Professor^  cheerfully  complied,  and  per- 
rfonned  his  composition  most  exquisitely.  At 
the  close  of  it,  Ashbrand,  turning  to  La  -Hache, 
remarked — 

"  Martellini  has-  promised  to  write  out  his 
variations  next  week,  and  I  shall  8#nd  them  to 
Firth,  Pond,  and  Co.,  for  publication.? 

Dwelling  iqpon  the  words  of  the  song,  and 
ever  recurring  to  the  prevailing  topic,  one  of  the 
company  remark^ — 

.  *^  This  is  an  appropriate  song  in  these  times, 
when  so  many  stately  trees  are  satapidly  hewn 
down,  and  when  so  few  are  spared." 

**  Yesy"  said  Yonspelius  himself,  a  very  large 
and  sthletic  young  man }  "hut  it  would  require 
a  Very  sharp  ax  and  stalwart  arm  to  level  such 
a  heaVy  trunk  as  the  Professor  there." 
.  "  Oh,  no,^  replied  Ashbrand,  a  small  and  deli- 
cate man ;  "  it  is  said  the  yello^v  fever  is  aeveicr 
upon  large  men.  The  taller  they  are  the  greater 
and  more  sudden  the&ll. .  Hence,' if  we  should 
both  be  seized  with  it,  I  should  certainly  stand 
-the  bes^  (hanoe,  being  hut  half  the  size  of  Mar- 
tellini." 

But  this  <^ntini(ed  recurrence  to  the  gloomy 
subject  having  rendered  the  firiends  somewhat 
moody  and  silenti  they  concluded  to.  break  up 
and  retut^  to  their  several  homes. '  It  was  their 
last  meeting.  In  ten  days  there^er,  Mr.  La 
Haohe  was  the  only  one  left  of  the  paity.  Thus 
music  lost,  in  thia  brief  period,  four  of  its  moat 
gifted  and  devoted  votaries, 

A  startling  incident  marked  thf  dying  mo- 
ments of  one  of  these  gentlemen.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  Yonspelius.  For  some  time  before  death 
oame  to  his  relief  he  was  in  a  raving  delirium ; 
in  which  his  ruling  passion  displayed  itself,  in 
several  attempts  to  sing  his  favorite  songs.  Be- 
ing a  very  robust  and  powerful  man,  he  tore 
himself  from  hts  nurses  and  from  the  ligatures 
with  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain 
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him ;  and  ruslune  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
he  utfomed  the  aUitude  suited  to  the  character ; 
anti,  in  a  full  and  powerful  Toice,  sang  the  beau- 
tiful solo  of  Edgardo,  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
when  in  the  grave -yard-  he  thus  apostrophizes 
his  beloved  : 

"  Ta  ebe  a  Dio,  O  beU*  alma  inamAra^a  t" 
Before  he  haid  completed  the  air,  the  black  vomit 
gathered  in  his  throat,  and  ejecting  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it,  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes. 

PAMILIBS    SWB>T   O^P. 

%  It  would  be  yain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
instances  of  whole  fatnilie's  swept  off  by  the 
epidemic.  The  advocates  ^f  contagion  will  find 
strong  arguments  to  sustain  their  view  of  the 
disease,  of  its  communicabiliiy  by  conlact,  m 
examples  of  the  most  melancholy  character, 
where^  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  large 
tenement,  which  but  a  short  time  before  had 
been  full  of  vivacity  and  gayety,  was  converted 
into  a  Golgotha  o/  cemetery,  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  dying  or  dead.  Frequently, 
even  in  families  of  moans,  three  or  fout  corpses 
would  be  exposed  in  one  room.  Thiere  would 
be  the  mother  and  the  &ther  lying  on  one  bed, 
and  the  infant  between  them  or  at  4heir  feet. 
In  one  topm  the  undertaker  might  be  seen 
qprewing  down  the,  coffin,  while  the  heavy 
breathing  of  another  n\ember  of  the  family,  in 
his  or  her  dying  agonies  could  be  heard  from 
an  adjoining  room^  and  the  raving^^f  a  third  in 
the  delirium  of  fever  from^  another  apartmept. 
The  burial  of  mother  and  infant  in  the  a^me 
coffin  was  a  very' ordinary  incident.  The  news- 
papers, though  but  few  of  the  victims  obtained 
even  the  small  space  allotted  to  obituary  notices, 
contained  melancholy  records  of  this  destruction 
of  whole  families. 

In  the  Picayune  of  August  33,  we  find  the 
following  recorded,  among  the  deaths  by  yelldw 
fever:  "    .     , 

**  Josepbloe  Wolff^  the  Sdlnst.,  aged  00  years. 
**  Solonioii  Weur,  ber  hairtwad,  0th  tnat.,  ag«d  68  yean. 
*'  Hana  Wolff,  daughter,  0th  IbM.,  aged  93  years. 
**  Saia  Wolff,  daughter,  11th  lust.,  aged  34  years. 
"  Montex  Wolff,  grandchild,  13th  inat.,  aged  0  years.** 

Thus  was  a  whole  family,  and  a  happy  one,  cut 
down  in  the  course  of  nin6  days  ! 

The  Delta  of  the  ith  September  has  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  On  the  13th  Atigiist,  Sarah  E.,  second  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  Sarah  Groves. 

**  On  4he  18th  August,  Eaea,  yotmgesC  daughter  of  John 
B.  and  Sarah  Groves.  . 

"  On  the  33d  Auguat,  Frances  D.,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  SaTah  Groves. 

"  On  the  S8th  August,  Mary  T.,  third  dsnghlsr  of  John 
B.  and  Sarah  Orovss, 

"  On  the  1st  inst.,  of  the  prevailing  epidemie,  John  B. 
Groves,  merchant  of  this  city,  (brmeriy  of  Columbia, , 
Tennessee.** 

Four  beautiful,  blooming  daughters  rapidly  fol- 
low one  another,  and  are  borne  to  the  grave  by 
a  fond,  devoted  parent— a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  and  wealth,  and  an  old.meichant  of 
this  city.     Finally  the  father  completes  the  sor- 


rowful record,  and  joins  his  beloved  children  in 
the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  ^ 

A  most  affecting  incident  was  that  of  a  young 
merchant,  who». having  succeeded  in  business, 
married  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  pleasant  cottage  in  the  suh* 
urbs  to  pass  his  honeymoon.  The  new  married 
Qouple  took  but  one  servant,  an  Irish  girl.  We 
n'eed  not  say  how  cheerful  and  happy  they  were 
in  their  pleasant  .little  villa — with  its  patch  of 
shrubbery  and  young  magnolias  in  front,  and 
CDpl,  airy  rooms,  and  gallery  in  whidi  they 
could  w^  of  afternoons,  and  chat  so  pleasantly 
and  enjoy  the  evening  air.  For  some  weeks 
nothing  disturbed  their  happiness.  .  Biddy,  the 
servant,  was  a  good,  faithful,  hafd-working  girU 
and  the  young  couple  had  little  to  do  but  to  en- 
joy one  another^society.  They  had  lived  some 
years  in  the  city,  belieVed  they  were  acclimated, 
and  besides  were  too  happy  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  gloomy  stories  which  began  to  .appear  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  ravages.  o(  the  yellow 
fever.  At  last  came  their  first  care.  Biddy 
ha4''a  fever.  There  was  no  te^  and  toast — ^no 
one  to  sweep  the  ro6tns,  or  cook  the  little  break- 
fast and  dinner.  Alas  !  Biddy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  even  the  doctor  could  do  her  no 
good,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days.  Another 
girl  was  hired  iii  place  of  Biddy.  She  shared 
the  same  fate,  dying  in  a  few  days.  Another 
was  obtained,  and  she  too  followed  her  prede- 
cessors. Frightened  by  this  terrible  mortality, 
the  young  husband  determined  to  fly  the  &tal 
hpuse.  He  therefore  hurried  with  his  bride  to 
Mobile.  She  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and 
died  in  that  city.  The  afflicted  husband  returned 
to  the  city,  with  a  view  of  disposing  ef  his 
^property,  and  proceeding  to  some  distant  coun- 
try, where  he  would  be  out  of  view  of  a  place 
so  auggestive  of  sorrow.  On  his  arrival  -in 
New  Orleans,  he  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and 
die^.  A  flriend,  the  only  one  who  attended  his 
corpse  to  the  grave,  went  up  to  the  former  happy 
residence  of  his  departed  friend  and  his  lovely 
bride.  There  he  found  the  scene  of  so  much 
pure  happiness  a  few  weeks  ago,  now  one  of 
gloomy  desolation  and  solitude.  There  was  but 
one  living  creature  in  the  house.  It  was  a  sol- 
itary parrot,  swinging  mournfully  in  i^s  cage, 
and  bemoaning  its  desolate  fate.  Alas,  poor 
PoU! 

MARBIAGS    AND    DKaTH.  ^ 

AVhen  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
whole  city  was  sunk  in  grief  and  mourning,  a 
smiling  happy  couple  appeared  one  morning  be- 
fore the  Rev.  Mr.  De  La  Croix,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  requested  him  to  proclaim  the  banns 
of  their  marriage  the  next  day.  The  reverend 
priest  was  surprised  that  any  persons  should 
desire  to  get  married  at  such  a  time  of  general 
miseiy  and  distress ;  and  urged  the  couple  that 
they  should  postpone  it  until  the  epidemio  was 
over.  But  they  declined  doing  so,  and  the  priest, 
indignant  at  what  he  considered  ill-timed  levity, 
turned  away,  and  positively  refused  to  ofi&ciate 
in  their  behalf,  stating  that  he  was  too  hosy 
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attending  the  sick  and  administering  the  last 
consolations  to  ythe  dying.  The  impatient  pair 
next  proceeded  to  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Mullen,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Patrick's,  who  exhibited  a  like  shn 
prise  at  the  urgency  of  the  parties,  and  at  first 
'lefused  to  sanction  such  a  marriage,  but  at  last 
yielded  to  their  importunities.  After  due  publi- 
cation of  the  banns  they  were  married,  and  re- 
tired to  their  new  home  to  'spend  the  honey- 
moon.      •  ^ 

In  a  few  days,  the  bridal  .chamber  presented 
a  solemn  and  afifecting  spectacle.  The  dead 
bedy  of  the  husband  lay  on  a  coucIh  and  the 
bride  writhed  in  the  agony  of  a  violent  fever  on 
the  bed*;  she  quickly  followed  him,  and  their 
honeymoon  was  pafesed  in  another  yv^orld.' 

'   TH»  NERVOUS  LITSRATEUR8. 

Tyro  literary  gentlemen,  who  were  connected 
with  the  press  of  the  cky,  and  who  had  be^n 
eduoated  as  physicians,  were  in  the  habit,  when- 
ever they  iriet,  of  joking  one  another  about 
their  appearknce ;  their  alarm  for  the  fever,  and 
their  chance  pf  getting  and  escaping  it. 

One  day  they  met  in  one  of  our  hotels,  when 
the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

Dr.  N .     *•  Why,  W ,  you  look  very 

bad — ^your  skin  is  yellow,  your  eyes  bloodshot." 

Dr.  W .     **  Oh,  you  are  joking.   None  of 

that'onso  serious  a  subject.*'  (Looking  very 
nervous  and  alarmed.) 

Dr.  N .     "  I  never  Vras  more  serious  in 

my  life." 

Dr.  W .     **  I  was  just  about  to  say  the 

same  of  you — ^you  have  a  very  pale,  nervous, 
alahned  look.  Let  rae  sefe  your  tongue — ^very 
bad — ^you  would  make  a  very  bad  case— black 
vomit  in  thucHy-six  hotirs." 

Dr.  N' .  (Looking  nervous  and  -fright- 
ened— in  an  irritable  manner,  replied) — ^*  Black 
vomit^ — ^you  look  as  if  you  had  it  already,  for 
vrith  all  your  efforts  to  keep  it  in,  it  is  oozing 

out  at  the  comers  of  your  mouth."     (Dr.  W 

chewed  tobacco.)  ^ 

Dr.  W .  (Spitting  out  the  quid  and  look- 
ing highly  excited.)  '*What!  do  you  mean, 
N 1     Do  you  desire  to  kiU  me  1" 

Dr.   N .     "  What  do  you  mean  t     Have 

you  not  already  threatened  and  endangered^  my 
life  by  your  absurd  joking  1" 

From  this  the  two  friends  got  to  using 
the  words  "murderer,"  "assassin,"  &c,  untU 
some  friends  were  compelled  to  interfere  to 
restore  their  usual  pleasant  relations;  which 
was,  however,  finally  completed  over  a  bowl  of 
punch. 

The  next  day  this4ittle  occurrence  was  noted 
by  one  of  the  daily  papers.  The  writer  little 
thought  that  in  a  few  days  thereafter  he  would 
be  called  on  to  chronicle  the  death  of  both  gen- 
tlemen, who,  at  last,  yielding  to  their  appre-* 
hensions  fied  the  city,  but  bore  with  them  the 
infection  which  developed  itself  some  days  after 


THE   OOQO   CLmBOTHAll. 

As  a  general  rule^  the  cler^  of  this  dtj  » 
mained  true  and  faithful  durug  the  Kcmp. 
On  this  score,  th^  Protestant  ministers  htn 
been  severely  censured  lor  their  derelidiaBs 
heretofore ;  but  it  must  be  admiUed  Uut  tbiy 
fairiy  redeemed  their  characters  during  t)^  piei- 
ent  epidemic.  It  is  true  their  labors  were  Btf 
so  severe  as  those  of  the  Catholics ;  bet  itifi 
there  was  enough  for  all  to  do — and  theycuu- 
ageously  performed  their  tasks,  not  only  in  mis- 
istering  in  their  proper  sphere,  bot'sUo  m  act- 
ing as  nuisef  and  physician^.  Thoagb  it  mj 
appear  invidious  to  select  particular  iD^iniuk 
from  a  class  in  which,  as  far  as  we  couU  teua, 
thisre  were  no  delinquents,  yet  the  case  of  tk 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitall,  of  the  Bethel  in  thii  e^.a 
Protestant. £pisco^  clergyman,  whpM  pn^ 
ince  is  to  preach  to  the  seamen  of  ourci^,aad 
to  labof  for  the  improvement  and  reform  of  that 
class  of  our  population,  is  so  remarkAUe,  tbt 
we  can  not  'refiraiQ  from  referrihg  to  it  Tlie 
labors  of  Mr.  Whitall  in  aidihg  the  sick,  inboBt- 
ing  up  the  poor  and  {utteuriiig  proper  comfisti 
and  attendance  for  them  ;  in  nursing  and  tak- 
ing c|ire  of  the  orphans  of  the  plagae,  >refe  il- 
most  incrtidible.  We  regret  that  the  conptf 
of  our  article  forbids  our  following  him  «^ 
through  one  day  of  his  labors.  A  singte  »• 
stance  may  Ulustrale  0^  practical  cban^^ 
his  benevdence.  Walking  <>i|the  levee  is  {sr- 
suit  of  objects  of  charity,  ojae  day  at  noon,  bj 
was  attracted  to  a  number  of  laborer*coII«eJ««l 
around  some  object.  Elbowing  his  waj  iiaoa^ 
the  crowd,  Mr.  Whitall  found  a  P«>r  l»b«w 
lying  on  the  ground  la  a  vident  fever,  expojw 
to  the  sun,  and  sufieriiig  very  much.  Tw 
cirowd*  though  pitying  his  condition,  apfW" 
to  be  either  loo  much  frightened  to  render  Ib» 
any  aid,  or  ignoiwit  o/  how  they  could  xetiff* 
him.  But  the  experienced  Samaritan  did  oot 
long  conaidef  his  duty  on  such  an  ocean* 
Selling  one  of  the  wheelbarrows  used  in  card- 
ing bales  of  cotton  frqw  the  wharres  to  tto 
ships,  *e  rolled  it  up  alongside  the  sick  o""' 
and  laying  >im  gently  in  it,  wheeled  hi*  foot 
patient  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  ^^^ 
cured  him  propet  attendance.  The  goodder- 
gjrman  received  his  reward  in  the  consoow- 
ness  of  a  noble  action,  and  in  the  heartfelt  gnt^ 
itude  of  the  poot  laborer,  who  recovered,  •!»  » 
now  pursuing  his  duties  on  the  levee. 


A  DEAD  SECRET. 

IN  what  mannet  I  became   acquainted  ^ 
that  whibh  follows,  and  from  whom  I  ^^^ 
it  serves  not  to  relate  here.     It  is  eDoagh  thii 
he  was  hanged,  and  that  this  is  his  stoiy- 
♦  ♦'«-,♦• 

'  "And  how  came  you,"  f  asked,  "to  ^ 
I  did  not  like  to  say  hanged,  forfoarof  woanding 
his  delicacy,  but  I  hinted  my  meaning  b/  *'' 
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He  was  litting  opposite  to  me  at  the  end  of 
the  walnat-tree  table  in  his  tffairt  and^  tr^oweers, 
his  bare  feet  on  the  bare  polished^  oak  door. 
There  was  a  dark  bistre  ring  round  each  of  his 
eyes;  atid  they — ^beiitg  spherical  rather  than' 
oval,  with  the  pupils^'fixed  and  coldly  shining  in 
the  centre  of  the  orbits — ^were  more -like  those 
,of  some  wild  animal  than  of  a  inan.  The  hue 
oC  his  forehead^  toi),  was  ghastly  and  dingy ; 
blue,  violet,  and  yeUoWi  like  a  bruise  that  is  five 
days  old.  There  was  a  clammy  sWeat  on  his 
beard  and  under  the  lobeii  of  his  ears ;  and  the 
sea-breeze  coming  gently  Ihrough'the  open  Ve- 
netians (for  the  nfght  was  v6ry  sultry),  fanned 
his  long  locks-of  coarse  dark-  hair  nntiliyou  might 
stlmost  fency  you  saw  the  seipekits  of  the  Furies 
writhing  in  them.  The  Angers  of  his  lean  hatods 
were  slightly  crookedinwurd;  owing  to  some  in- 
voluntary muscular  rigidity,  and  I  noticed  that 
his  whole  frame  was  pervaded  by  a  n^srvous 
trembling,  less  spasmodic  than  regular,  ahd  re-. 
sembhng  that  wUch  shakes  a  man  afflicted  with 
delirium  tremens. 

I  had  given  him  a  cigar.  AiWr  moistening 
the  end  of.it  in  his  mouth,  he  said,  bending  his 
eyes,  toward  me^  bu*  still  mere  on  the  wall  be- 
hind my  chair  than^on  my  face  :  **  It's  no  use. 
You  may  tortufe  me,  stourge  mb,  flay  me  alive. 
You  BMy  rasp'  m^  with  rusty  files,  and  seethe 
me  in  vinegar^  and  jn^b  my  eyes  with  ^guH" 
powder^^ut  t  can't  tell  you  where  the  child  isv 
I  don't  know — I  tiever  Jinew.  How  am  I  to 
make  you  believe,  that  I  .don't  know— Hhat  I 
never  knew?* 

^*  My  good  firiend,"  L  remarked,  "  yim  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware- that,  so  fer  firom  wisliing  you 
to  tell  me  where'  the  child  you  aUude  to  is,  I 
am  not  actuated  by  the  slightest  ouxiosity  to 
kiM>w  any  thin^  about  any  ofalld  whatever.  Per- 
mit me  to  observe  that  I  can  not  see  the  small- 
est connection  between  a  child  and  your  being 
hanged.". 

**No  connection  1"  retorted  my  companion, 
with  vehemei^c^.  '*  It  t#  the  connection— Hhe 
cause.  But  for  that  child  I  should  never  have 
been  hanged^" 

He  went  on  muttering  and  panting  about  this 
child ;  and  I  pushed  toward  liim  a  bottle  of  thin 
claret.  (Being  liable  to  be  called  up  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  I  find  it  lighter  drinking,  than  any 
othet  wine.)  He  filled  a  large  tumbler — ^which 
he  emptied  into  hims^U;  rather  than  drank— 
and  I  observed  that  his  lips  were  so  dry  and 
smooth  with  parchednesf,  that  the  liquid  formed 
little  globules  of  pnoisture  on  then!,  like  drops 
of  water  on  an  eil-cloth.    '  Then  he  began  : 

I  had  the  -misery  to  be  born,  (he  said)  about 
eeven-and-lhirty  jears  ago.  I  was  the  ofispring 
of  a  double  misery«  for  my  mother  was  a  newly- 
made  widow  when  I  was  born,  and  she  died  in 
'  giving  me  birth.  What  my  name  was  before 
I  assumed  the  counterfeit  that  has  blasted  my 
li|l,  I  shall  not  tell  you.  But  it  was  no  patrit> 
cian,  high-sounding  title,  fpr  my  father  was. a 
4>etty  tradesman,  and  my  mother  had  beei^  a 
dofloestic  servant.     Two  kinsmen  succo^  me 


in  my  orphanage.  They  were  both  uncles ;  one 
by  my  father's,  one  by  my  mother's  side.  The 
ibrmer  was  a  retired  sailor,  rich,  and  a  bache- 
lor. The  lattert  was  a  grocer,  still  in  business. 
He  was  a  widower,  with  one  daughter,  and  not 
very  well  to  do  in  the  world.  They  hated  each 
other  with  the  sort  of  cold,  fixed,  and  Watchiful 
aversion  that  a  savage  cat  has  for  a  dog  too 
large  for  her  |o  worry. 

.  These  two  ancles  played  a  miserable  game  of 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  me  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  -l  was  bandied  about  from  one 
to  the  .other,  and  equally  maltreated  by  both. 
Now,  it  was  my  Uncle  Collerer  who  discovered 
that  I  was  starved  by  my  Uncle  Morbus,  and 
took  me  under  his  protection.  Now,  my  Uncle 
Morbt)8  was  indignant  at  my  Uncle  Collerer  for 
beating  me,  and  insisted  that  I  should  return 
to  his  roof.  I  was  beaten  and  starved  by  one, 
and  starved  and  beaten  by  the  other.  I  en- 
deavored— with  thai  cunning  which  brutal  treat- 
ment will  teach  tl^e  ^dullest  chOd-^to  trim  my 
sailr  to  please  both  uncles.  I  could  only  suc- 
ceed by  ministering  to  the  hatred  they  mutual- 
ly had  one  for  the  other.  I  dould  only  propi- 
tiate Collerer  by  abusing  Morbus :  the  only  road 
to  Morbus's  short-lived  favor  was  by  defaming 
Collerer.  .  Nov  do  I  think  I  did  cither  of  them 
much  injuBtice";  for  they  were  both  wicked- 
minded  old  men.  I  believe  either  of  them  would 
have  allowed  me  to  starve,  in  the  gutter ;  only 
each  thought  that,  appearing  to  protect  me, 
would  naturally  spite  the  other. 

When  I  was  about  fif^n  years  old,  it  occur- 
red to  xfie,'that  L  should  make  an  election  for 
gqod  »nd  all.between  my  uncles ;  cUh^  between 
these  twe  knotty,  crabbed  fttools  I  might  iall  to 
the  ground.  .  Naturally  enough  I  chose  the  rich 
uncle-^-the  retired  sailor,  Collerer ;  and  although 
I  dare  say  he  knew  I  only  clove  to  him  for  the 
sake  of  bis  money,  he  se«ned  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  hearty  abuse  of  my  Uncle  Morbus,  and 
my  total  abnegation  of  his  society ;  for,  for  three 
years  I  never  went  near  his.house,  and  when  he 
met  me  in  the  street  I  gave  him  the  breadth  of 
the  pavement,  and  recked  nothing  for  lus  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  me,  and  calling  me  an  ungratefiil 
hound.  My  Uncle  CoUerer,  although  retired  from 
the  sea,  had  not  left  off  making  nipney.  He  lent 
it  at  usury  on  mortgages,  and  in  numberless 
other  crawling  ways.  I  soon  became  his  right 
hand,  and  assisted  him  in  grinding  the  needy, 
in.  selling  up  poor  tradefemen,  and  in  buckling 
on  tho  spurs  of  spendthrifts  when  they  started 
for  the  race,  the  end  of  which  was  to  be  the 
jail.^  My  uncle  was  pleased  with  me ;  and  air 
though  he  ^as  miserably  parsimonious  in  his 
housekeeping  and  in  his  allowance  to  me,  I  bad 
hopes  and  lived  on ;  but  very  much  in  the  fash- 
ion <)f  a  rat  in  a  hole. 

I  had  known  Mary  Morbus,  the  grocer's  daugh- 
ter, years  before.  She  was  a  siclUyy  delicate  chUd, 
and  I  had  often  teased  and  struck  and  robbed  hor 
of  her  playthings,  in  my  evil  childhood.  But 
she  grew  up  a  surpassingly  beautiful  creature, 
and  I  loved  her.   We  met  by  stealth  in  the  park 
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outside  her  father's  door  while  he  was  asleep  in 
cliiirch  oh  Sundays ;  tod  I  fancied  she  began  to 
loTc  me.  There,  was  little  in  my  mind  or  per- 
son, in  my  white  face,  elf-locks,  and  dull  speech 
to  captivate  a  girl ;.  but  her  heart  was  fall  of 
love,  and  its  brightness  gilded  my  miserable 
clay.  I  felt  my  heart  newly  opened.  I  hoped 
for  something  p»ore  than  my  uncle's  money- 
bags. We  interchanged  all  tlie  .flighty  vows 
of  everlasting  affection  and  constancy  oommon 
to  boys^  and  girls ;  And  although  we  knew  the 
two  fierce  hatreds  that  ftood  betwixt  us* and 
happiness,  we  left  the  aooompiishment  of  our 
wisfkes  to  time  and  foriune*  and  went  on  hoping 
and  loving. 

One  evening,  at  supper-time — for  which  meal 
we  had  the  heel  of  a  Dutch  ^cheese,*  a  loaf  of 
seconds  -bread,  and  a  pint  of  small  beer-s-I  no- 
ticed that  my  Uncle  Collerer  looked-  more  malign 
nant  and  suuen  than  usual.  He  spoke  little,  and 
bit  his  food  as  if  h^had  a  spite  against  it.  When 
supper  was  over,  -he  went  to  an  old  worm-eaten 
bureau  in  which  he  was  wont  to  keep  documents 
of  value  ;*and,  taking  out  a  bundle  of  papers, 
untied  and  began  to  read  them.  I  took  little 
heed  of  that ;  for  his  favorite  course  of  evening 
reading  was  bonds  and  mortgage  deeds ;  and  on 
every  eve  of  bills  of  exchange  fidli^g  due  he 
would  spend  hoursjn  poring  over  the  accept- 
ances and  endorsements,  and  even  in  bed  he 
would  lie  awake  half  the  night  moaning  and 
crooning  lest  the  bills  should  not  be  paid  on  the 
morrow.  After  careftilly  reading  and  sorting 
these  papers,  he  tossed  them  over  to  xne,  and 
left  the  room  without  a  w^ord.  Then  I  heArd 
him  going  up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  my  room  was.  - 

I  opened  the  pacliet  with  trembling' hands  and 
a  beating  heart.  I  found  every  single  letter  I 
had  written  to  Mary  Morbus.  The  room  seemed- 
to  turn  round.  The  white  sheet  I  held  and  the 
black  letters  dancing  on  it  were  all  I  could  see. 
All  beyond — the  room,  the  house,  the  woild — 
was  one  black  unutterable  gulf  of  dariuiess.  I 
tried  to  read  a  line--a  line  I  had  known  by  hfeart 
for  months ;  but,  to  my  scared  senses,  it  might 
as  well  have  been  Chaldee.  Then  my  uncle's 
heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 

He  entered  the  room,  dragging  after  him  a 
small  black  portmanteau  In  which  I  kept  all  that 
I  was  able  to  call  my  own.  *'  I  happened  to 
have  a  key  that  opens  this,"  he  said,  **  and  I 
have  read  evfery  one  x>f  the  fine  love-letters  that 
silly  girl  has  sent  you.  But  I  have  been  much 
more  edified  by  the  perusal  of  yours,  which  I 
only  received  fVom  your  good  Uncle  Morbus — 
strangle  him ! — ^last  night.  I'm  a  covetous 
hunks,  am  I  ?  You  live  in  hopes,  do  you !  Hope 
told  a  flattering  tale,  my  young  friend.  I've  only 
two  words  to  say  to  you,"  continued  my  uncle, 
after  a  few  minutes'  composed  silence  on  his 
part,  and  of  blank  consternation  on  mine.    **  All 
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your  &ce  herB>  a^ain.    Make  op  yoav 
qniekly,'  and  Ibr  good."     He  then  filled  him  yift 
and  lighled  it. 

While  he  sat  composedly  smoking  his  pqic,  I 
WB8  employed  in  makii^  up  my  wn^ched  mud. 
Love,  fear,  interest,  availce--ca*«ed  avaziioe^ 
alternately  gain^  ascendency  witliin  me.  At 
length  there  came  a  craven  inapunliom  thai  I 
mighttemporize;  that  by  pretending  to  renoaer 
Maty,  and  yet  secretly  assuring  her  of  my  ean- 
Mancy,  I  might  playa  double  ^atae,  and  yet  Sv« 
In  hopes  of  succeedh[ig  to  n^  niij^'s  weahk 
To  my  shame  and  confusion,  I  cteglit  at  lUs 
coward  expedient,'  and  signified  my  willisgneas 
to.  do  as  my  uncle  desired. 

"  Write  theOk"  ^Tesumed>  flinging  me  A  Attt 
of  letter-paper  and  a  pen.    '*  I  wiU  dictale.'" 

I  took  the  pen  ;  and  following  his  dirt  at  ■■ 
"Wrote,  I  scarcely  can  tell  what  now  ;  but  1  si^ 
pose  Aome  abject  words  to-  Maiy,  saying  that  I 
resigned  all  claim  to  her  hand. 

"  That'll  do  very  nicefy,  nephew,*'  said  af 
uncle,  when  I  had  finished.  **  W«  neednH  fell 
it,  or  seat  it,  or  post  it,  because — he,  he,  he  ! — 
we  can  deliver  it  upon  the  spot."  tVe  wvreia 
the  front  parlor,  which  was  separated  .iram  the 
back  room  by  a  pair  of  folding-doora.  My  midt 
got  up,  opened  one  of  theses  and  with  a  neck 
bow  ushered  in  my  Uncle  Mcgrbas  and  myCouds 
Mary. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  my  dear,"  grinned  the  eU 
wretch ;  "  a  letter  from  your  true  Ime,  Tlioagh 
I  dare  say  you'U  have  no  occasion  to  read  it*  fn 
you  must  have  heard  it.,  I  speak  plain  eooog^ 
though  I  am  asthma[tic  and  can*t  last  loc^^ — 
can't  last  long — eh,  nephew  1"  This  was  4 
quotation  firoiir  one  of  my  own  letters. 
*  When  Mary  took  the  letter  from  my  ande, 
her  hand  shook  as  with  the  palsy.  Bnt,  wbss 
I  besought  her  to  look  at  nie,  and  passionatelf 
adjured  her  to  believe  that  1 5^as  yst  trae  to  her, 
she  turned  on  me  a  glance  of  scomlbl  ineis- 
dulity ;  and,  crushing  the  nbiserablepaperin  ho 
hand,  east  it  contemptuously  from  her. 

"  Yiou  many  my  daughter,"  my  Uncle  Moihat 
piped  forth — "  you  t  Your  &ther  couldn't  psy 
two-and-twopence  in  the  pound.  He  owed  bh 
money,'  he 'owes  me  money  to  this  day.  Why 
ain*t  there  laws  to  make  sons  pay  th^  fiuhers* 
debts!  You  many  my  daughter!  Doyonthiak 
I'd  have  3n>iir  fiither's  son— do  you  think  Td 
have  your  uncle's  nephew  for  my  6on-i»-ltfwt** 
'  I  could  see  that  thf  temporary  bond  of  nniaB 
between  my  two  uncl^  was  already  begiuii]^ 
to  loosen;  and  a  wretched  hope  sprang  ap 
within  me.  *  ' 

"  Get  out  of  niy  house,  you  and  your  daogh* 
telr.  too !"  cried  my  Uncle  Collerer.  f  "  Yoa'vs 
served  my  turn,  and  I've  served  yours.  Now, 
go!" 

I  could  hear  the  two  old  men  fiercely,  y«« 
feebly,  quarreling  in  the  passage,   and  Majy 
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'*  Satisfied  V  he  cried  wjA  a  tor^  of  shriek, 
catching  up  th^  great  earthen  jar,  with  the  leaden 
top,  in  which  ha,  kept  his  tobacco,  as  though  he 
meant  to  fling  it  at  me.  "  Satisfied  !-nI.41  sat- 
4a^  yo« :  go.  Go !  and  neyer  let  me  see  y^va 
l^asg-dog  &ce  again  l^         *- 

**iYoQ  surely  do  not  intend  to  turn  me  out  of 
doofs,  uncle?'*  I  fidtered. 

**  Maschv  bag  fod  baggage.  If  yon  are  here 
a  ihinnte.  longer,.  X'U  call  the  police.  Go!** 
And  he  pointed  ^  the  do*r.  * 

"  But.  where  am  I  to  go  1**  I  asked. 

**Gaand  beg,**  said  my  uncle;  **  go  and  cringe 
to-  your  dear  Uncle  Morbus.     Go  and  rot  !•*' 

So  saying  he  opened  the  door,  .kicked  my 
trunk  into  ^e.  hall,  thrust  me  out  of  the  room 
and  into  the  street,  an4  pushed  my  portmanteau 
after  me,  without  my  making  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. He  slammed  the  door  in  my  factf,  and 
left  jne  in  the  open  street,  at  twelve  o'-clock  at 
night.  *\      ' 

I  slept  that*  night  ak  a  cofifee^shop.  I  had  a 
fiow  shillings  in  my  pocket ;  and,  next  morning, 
I  took  8  lodging  at,  I  think,  four  -shillings  a 
week,  bk-tk  court,  somewhere  up  a  bcu;k  street 
betweeii  GTay*8>In]|  and  Leather  Lane,  Hott>Qi;n. 
My  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  court 
below  swarmed  with  dirty,  Tagged  children.  My 
lodging  was  a  ba^  garret ;  and,  wh^n  I  opened 
the  window^.  I  cotfld  only  see  a  nanrow  strip  6f 
aky>  and  a  foul, heap  of  sooty  roofs,  ehinmey- 
patfl  and  leads^  with  tke  great  dingy  brick-tower 
of  a  church  towering  abgre  all;  Where  the  body 
of  tho  church  was  I  never  knew. 

I  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  my  uncles  aikid  td 
Mary,  but^neyer  received  a  line  in  answer.  I 
wandered  aboot  the  streets  aU  day,  feeding  on 
saveloy*  and  penny  loavesi  I  went  t»i  my 
wretdied  bed  by  daylight,  and  groaned  f6r  dark- 
ness to  come ;  then  grpaned  tl^  it  migh(  grow 
light  again.  1  kneW  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
apply  for  omployment,  and  knew  no  mtens  by 
which  r  oould  obtain  it.  The  house  I  lited  in 
and  the  neighborhood  were  fiill  of  foreign  Ttufa- 
gees  and  Areet  n^ountebanks,  whose  jasgon  I 
eouldf  not  understand.  My  Uttl^  stock  of  money 
slowly  dwindled  away;  and,  in  ten  days,  my 
mind  was  ripe  for  suicide.  You  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  acquire  that  ripeness^  Crowd- 
ed streets,  utter  desolatipn'and  firiendlessness  in 
them,  scanty  food,  and  theknowledgethat  when 
you  have  spent  aiU  your  money  and  sold  your 
coat  and  waistcoat  you  must  starve,  are  thc^  best 
mMters.  They  produce  .that  ^rame  of  mind 
whibh  coroners'  juries  call  temporary  insanity. 
I  determined  to  die.  I  expended  ray  last  coin 
in  purchasing  laudanum  at  different  chemists* 
shops — a  pennyworth  «t  each ;  whieh»  I  said,  I 
wanted  for  the  toothache ;  for  I  knew  t||^ 
would  not  aupl^y  a^  large  quantity  to  a  stranger. 
I  took  my  dozen  vials  home,  and  poured  their 
contents  into  a  broken  mug  that  stood  oi^  my 
waeh-|iand-8tand.  I  locked  the  ^door,  eat  dowti 
on  my  fatal  black  poitmantegu,-  and  tried  to 
pray  ;  But  I  cotdd  not. 

It  was  about  nine  m  the  evening,  in  the  sum- 


mer timet  and  the  room  was  in  that  litat^  of 
semi-obscurity  you  call  **  between  the' lights.'* 
While  I  sat  on  my  b)ack  portmanteau,  I  heard 
through  my^  garret  window,  which  was  wide 
open,  a  loud  noise,  a  confiision  of  angry  voices, - 
in  which  I  coold'not  distinguish  one  word  I 
conld  comprehend.  The  noise  was  followed  by 
a  pistol-shot;  I  bear  it  now,  as  distinctly  as  I 
heard  it  twenty  years  ago ;.  and  then  another. 
As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  I  saw  a  pair  o(. 
hands  c^ied  with  blood,  clutching  the  sill,  and 
I  heardT  a  voice  imploring  help  for  Qod*s  sake  I 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  t  drew  up  from 
the  Jeads  below  and  into  the  room  t/t\e  body  of 
a  man,  whose  face  was  one  mass  of  blood^—lika 
a  crimson  mask.  He  stood  upright  on  the  floor 
when  I  had  Jielped  him  in ;  his  ia^e  glaring  at 
me  like  the  spot  one  sees  ^fter  gazing,  too  long 
at  the  sun.  Then  heb^gan  to  stagger,  and  went 
reeling  about  the  room,  catching  at  the  window 
curtain,  the  table,  the  wall,  and  leaving  traces 
of  his  bipod  wherever  he  went — I  following  him 
in  an  agony — until  he  fell  face-foremost  on  the 
bed. 

I  Ut  a  candle  as  well  as  I  could.  He  was 
quite  dead.  His  features  were  so  scorched  and 
mangled,  and  drenched,  that  not  one  trait  was 
to  be  distinguished.  The  pistol  must  have  -been 
discharged  full  in  his  face,. for  some  of  his  long 
black  hair  was  burnt  off.  He  held,  clasped  in 
his  left  hand,  a  pistol  which  evidently  had  been 
recently  discharged. 

Lsat  by  the  side  of  thia horrible  object  twenty 
minutes^  more,  waiting  for  the  alarm-  which  I 
thought  must  necessarily,  follow,  and  resolving 
what  I  should  do.  But  all  was  as  silent  as  the 
gnve.  No  one  in  the  house  seemed  to  have 
heard  the  pistol-shot,  and  no  one- without  seem- 
ed tqhav^  heeded  it.  I  looked  from  the  window, 
but  the  dingy  mass  of  roofs  and  chinmeys  had 
grown  black  with  night,  and  I  could  perceive 
nothing  moving.  Only,  as  I  held  my  candle  out 
of  the  window  it  mirrored  itself  dully  in  a  poo| 
of  blood  on  the  leads  below. 

I  began  to  think  I  might  be  accused  of  the 
murder  of  this  unknown  man.  I,  who  had  so 
lately  courted  a  violent  death,  began  to  fear  it, 
and  to  shake  like  an  aspen  at  the  thought  of  the 
gallows.  Then  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that 
it  was  all  a  horrible  dream ;  but  there,  on  the 
bed,  was  the  dreadiul  dead  man  in,his  blood,  and 
all  about  the  room  were  the  marks  of  hisgbry 
Angers. 

I  began  to  examine  the  body  mor<i  minutely. 
The  drad  man  was  almost  exactly  of  my  height 
and  stoutness.  Of  his  age  I  conld  not  judge. 
His  1iair>  was  long  and  black  like  mine.  In  one 
of  his  pockets  I  found  a  pocket-book,  containing 
a  mass  of  dosely-written  sheets  of  very  thin 
paper,  in  a  character  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  me ;  moreover,  there  was  a  roll  of  English 
bank-notes  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  In 
his  waistcoat  pocket  was  a  goU  watch ;  and  in 
a  silken  gildle  round  his  waist,  were  two  hun- 
dred En^uAk  sovereigns  and'louia  d*o».  • 

What  fiend  stood  at  my  eibow  while  I  mmifi 
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malignity  toward  roe,  I  wa«  unable  then  to'  tell. 
He  glanced  over  hif  shoulder  with  an  expres- 
aion  of  such  infinite  malice,  'that,  what  with 
hunger  and  rage,  I  struggled  violently  but  un- 
successfully to  burst  from  my  guards.  At  last 
we>  ascended  a  narrow  but  handsomely  carpeted 
staircase ;  and,  after  traversing  a  splendid  pic- 
ture gallery,  entered  an  apartment  luxuriously 
(umbhed ;  half  library  and  Kalf  drawing-room. 

A  cWrful  wood  fire  crackled  on  the  does  in 
the  fireplace^  and,  with  his  back  towara.it, 
istood  a  tall  elderly  man,  his  thin  gray  hair  care- 
folly  brushed  over  his  forehead.  He  was  dressed 
in  black,  had  «  stifiT  white  neckcloth,  and  a  partir 
colored  ribbon  at  his  button-hole.  A  few  feet 
fnm  him  was  a  table,  covered  With  books  and 
papers ;  and  sitting  thereat  in  a  laige  arm-chair, 
was  an  old-man,  immensely  oorpuleot,  swathed 
in  a  richly  furred  dressing-gown,  with  a  sort  of 
jockey  cap  on  his  head  of  black  velvet,  to  which 
was  attached  a  hideous  green  shade.  Jhe  serv- 
ants brought  me*  to  the  foot  of  this  table,  still 
holding  my.  arms. 

**  Monsieur  MuUer,"  said  the  man  in  bla(Sk, 
politely,  and  in  excellent  English.  "  How  do 
you  feel  t" 

I  replied,  indignantly,  that  the.  state  of  my 
health  was  not  the  point  in  question.  I  de- 
manded to  know  why  I  had  been  trepanned, 
robbed,  and  starved. 

"Monsieur  Muller,"  returned  the  man  in 
black,  with  immovable  politeness.  -  **  You  must 
excuse  the  apparently  discourteous  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  treated.  'The  truth  b,  our 
house  was  built,  i^ot  for  a  prison,  but  for  a  paK 
ace ;  and,  for  want  of  proper  dungeon  accom- 
modation, we  were  compelled  to  utilise  for  the 
moment  an  apartment  which  I  believe  was  for- 
merly a  wine-cellar.  I  hope  you  did  not  find  it 
damp." 

,  The  man  with  the  ^green  shade  shook  hb  fat 
shoulders,  as  if  in  silent  laughter. 

**In  the  first  instance,  Monsieur."  resumed 
the  other,  politely  motioning  me  to  be  silent ; 
for  I  was  about  to  speak,  "  we  deemed  that  the 
possession  of  the  papers  in  your  pocket-book" 
(he  touched  thatiatal  book  as  he  spoke)  **  would 
have  been  sufficiept  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  we  have  in  view.  But,  finding  that 
a  portion  of  the  correspondence  b  in  a  cipher 
of  which  you  atone  have  the  key,  we  judged  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  absolutely  indispens- 
able." 

"  I  know  no  more  about  the  cipher  and  its 
key  than  you  do,"  I  ejaculated,  ^*and,  before 
heaven,  -no  secret  that  can  concern  jou  b  in 
my  keeping." 

"You  must  be  hungry.  Monsieur  Muller," 
pursued  ihe'  man  in  black,  taking  no  more  no- 
tice of  what  I  had  said  than  if  I  had  not  spoken 
at  all.     "  Carol,  bring  in  hinch." 

He,  lately  of  the  gray-coat,  now  addressed  as 
Carol,  bowed,  retired,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  tray  covered  with  smoking  viands  and 
two  flasks  of  vrine.  The  servants  half  loosened 
their  hold ;  my  heart  leaped  within  me,  and  I 


was  about  to  nnh  toward  Xhfi  viands,  wkolli 
man  in  black  raised  his  hand. 

"  One  moment.  Monsieur  Mdller,"  lif  uii 
"before  you  recruit  your  strength.  Willy« 
oblige  me  by  answering  one  qaestion,  WImr 
is  the  child  t" 

"  Jo,  where  is  the  child  ?"  echoed  the  naait 
the  green  shade. 

"  I  do-  not  "know,"^  I  replied,  pasrionateh; 
"  on  ny  honor  I  do  not^know. '  If  jou  wm  u 
,5sk  me  for  a  hundred  years,  I  could  not  \A 
ydu." 

"  Oftrol,"  said  the  man  in  Mack,  with  aa  sa- 
moved  countenance, "  takeaway  the  trsy-  M«- 
sieurMuUer  has  no  appetite.  Unless,"  be  adM 
turning  to  me^  "you  will  be  bo  good  ai  to» 
swer  that  little  question^"      -' 

"  I  can  not,"  I  repeated ;  "  I  denH  know;  I 
never  knew." 

. "  Carol,"  said  my  questioner,  takinf  ^  * 
newspaper*  anf^tuning  his  back  upon  loe, "  tit> 
away  tlM  things.  Monuenr  MoU^,  good-aoor 
ing." 

In  spite  of  my  eriee  «nd  stmgglef^  1 «« 
dragged  away.  We  traversed  the  pktBre-gil- 
lery ;  hut,  instead  of,  descending  the  lUBCWt 
entered  another  suite  of  apaitments.  W#  vol 
crossing  a  long  vestibule  lighted  with  hapi. 
and  one  of  my  guards  had  Pepped  to  oslocka 
door  while  the  6ther  bg^  a  few  pscea  beba^ 
(they  had  loosened  their  hold  of  me,  and  Can! 
was  not  with  us),  when  a  panel  in  the  waioMBi 
opened,  and  a  lady  in  black— perhaps  tfaiit;  jo" 
of  age  and  beautiful— ^^lent  forward  tbroogii^ 
aperture.  "  I  heaid  all,"  slie  said,  in  a^ 
whisper.  "  You  have  acted  noWy.  Be  prw 
against  their  'temptations,  'and  Hav^  will  ^ 
waixl  your  devotedness."  . 

J  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  the  door  wj 
closisd '  ii)unediatQ)y.  I  was  hurried  forwan 
through  roo^m  after  room ;  until  at  Uat « «>• 
teved  a  smaU  bed-chamber,  aimply>it  deal? 
fiimished.  Here  I  wa«  kft,  a^  the  door  iw 
locked  and  barred  on-the  outside.  0"*^^ 
were  a  small  loaf  of  black  bre^  and  a  ^ 
of  wat^. .  Both  of  thMe  I  coDMmei  »«»• 
ously. 

I  was  left  without  further  food  for  aa^ 
entire  day  and  niglit,  FVom  my^rindow,  wM 
was  heavUy  grated,  I  could  ^tathtXmyt^ 
overlooked  the  court-yar^  where  Ae  kiw 
was,  and  the  sight  of  the  ^sookf,  and  the  ^^ 
of  the  hot  meat  drove  uie  almost  mid. 

On  the  second  day  I  was  again  nsbff^aa^ 
the  presence  of  the  man  in  Wack,  and  the^ 
with  the  green  shade..  Again  the  infernal  di»J 
was  pbyed.  Again  I  was  Aempted  witt  n» 
food.  Againj  on  my  expressing  mj  ^**T^^ 
answer  the  question,  it  was  «rde»d  to  w 
moved^  o    i  «i 

"Stop!"  I  cried  desperatelyi  «  Caroiw* 
about  to  remove  the  fopd,  and  thinking '  "JJ: 
satbfythemwitha&lsehood;  "  I  will  oonii* 
I  wiU  tell  aH."  ^ 

"Speak,"  said,  the  man  in  biMKk,  9»^' 
"where  bthfl  child  1"    .  '   ' 
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**  In  Amiterdam,"  I  replied  at  random. 

*' Amsterdam — nonsense!'*  said  the  man  in 
the  green  shade  impatiently,  "what  has  Am- 
sterdam to  do  with  the  Blue  Tiger  V' 

*'  I  need  not  remind  you/*  said  the  man  in 
black,  sarcssticaHy,  **that  the  name  of  any  town 
or  country  is  no  answer  to  the  question.  You 
know  as  well  ^'  I  do  that  the  key  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  child  is  there^^*  and  he  pointed  to 
the  pocket-book, 

"  Yes ;  tktre^''*  echoed  the  man  in  the  green 
•hade.     And  lie  struck  it. 

"  But,  sir—"  I  urged. 

The  answer  was  rimply,  "Good-morning, 
Monsieur  Miiller." 

Again  wtis  I  conducted  back  to  my  prison ; 
again  I  met  the  lady  in  black,  who  adniinistered 
to  me  the  barren  consolation  that  "Hearen 
would  reward  my  devotedness."  Again  I  found 
the  black  loaf  and  the  pitcher  of  water,  and 
again  I  was  left  a  day  and  a  night'  in  semi- 
starvation,  to  be  again  brought  forth,  tantalized, 
questioned,  and  sent  back  again. 

*'  Perhaps,"  remarked  the  man  in  black,  at 
the  fifth  of  these  interviews,  "it  is  gold  that 
Monsieur  Miiller  requires.  See.'*  As  he  spoke, 
he  opened  a  bureau  crammed  with  bags  of 
money,  and  bade  me  hel^  myself. 

In  vain  I  protested  that  all  the  gold  in  tbe 
world  could  not  extort  from  me  a  secret  which 
I  did  not  posisess.  In  vain  I  exclaimed  that  my 
name  was  not  Muller ;  in  Vain  I  disclosed  the 
ghastly  deceit  I  had  practiced.  The  man  in 
black  only  shook  his  head,  smiled  incredulously, 
and  told  me — while  complimenting  me  for  my 
lk>wers  of  invention — that  my  statement. con- 
firmed, his  conviction  that  I  knew  where  the 
child  was. 

Aft^  the  next  interview,  as  I  was  retuifning 
to  my  starvation  meal  of  bread  and  wuter,  the 
lady  in  black  again  paet  me. 

"  Take  couragCj**  she  whispered.  "  Your  de- 
liverance is  at  hand.  You  are  to  be  removed 
to-night  to  a  lunatic  asylum.** 

How  my  translation  to  a  madhouse  could  ac- 
complish my  deliverance,  or  better  my  prospects, 
did  not  appear  very  clear  to  me  ;  but  that  very 
night  I  was  gagged,  my  arms  were  confined  in 
a  strait  waistcoat,  and' placed  in  a  carriage, 
which  immediately  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  We 
traveled  all  night ;  and,  in  tbe  early  morning, 
arrived  at  a  large  stone  building.  Here  I  was 
stripped,  examined,  placed  in  abath^  and  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  coarse  gray  cloth.  I  asked  where  I 
was!  I  was  told  in  the  Alienation-Refuge  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Sachs- Pfeifiigeiv. 

" Can  I  see  the  head-keeper!'*  I  asked. 

The  Herr  Ober-Direktor  was  a  Tittle  man  with 
a  shiny  bald  head  and  very  white  teet|i.  When 
I  entered  his  cabinet  he  received  me  j)olitely, 
and  asked  me  what  he  could  do  for  me  T  I  told 
him  my  real  name,  my  history,  my  wrongs; 
that  I  was  a  British  subject,  and  demanded  my 
liberty.  He  smiled,  and  simply  called—"  Where 
isKraus!" 

"  Here,  Herr,"  answered  the  keeper. 
Vol.  VII.— No.  43 3F 


"  What  number  is  Monsieur  V* 

"  Numbfr  ninety-two.'* 

"Ninety-two,**  repeated  the  Herr  Direktor, 
leisurely  writing.  "Cataplasms  on  the  soles 
of  the  ftet.  Worsted  blisters  behind  the  ears, 
a  mustard  plaster  on  the  chest,  and  ice  on  the 
head.     Let  it  be  Baltic  ice.** 

The  abominable  inflictions  thus  ordered  were 
all  applied.  The  villain  Kraus  tortured  me.  in 
every  imaginable  way  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  hiit 
tortures,  would  repeat,  "TeU  me  whe^  the 
child  is,  Muller,  and  you  shall  have  your  liberty 
in  half  an  hour.** 

I  was  in  the  madhouse  for  six  months.  If 
I  complained  to  the  doctor  <tf  Kraus's  ill-treat- 
ment and  temptations,  he  immediately  begsn  to 
order  cataplasms  and  Baltic  ice.  Thd  bruises  I 
had  to  show  were  ascribed  to  injuries  I  had 
myself  inflicted  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  maniacs 
with  whom  I  was  caged  declared,  like  all  other 
maniacs,  that  I  was  outrageously  mad. 

One  evening,  as  I  lay  groaning  on  my  bed, 
Kraus  entered  my  cell.  "Get  up/*  he  said* 
"  you  are  at  liberty.  I  was  bribed,  by  you  know 
who,  with  ten  thousand  Prussian  thalers  to  get 
your  secret  from  you,  if  I  could ;  but  I  have 
been  bribed  with  twenty  thousand  Austrian 
florins  (which  is  really  a  sum  worth  having)  to 
set  you  free,  I  shall  lose  my  place,  and  have 
to  fly ;  but  I  will  open  an  hotel  at  Frankfort  for 
the  Englandera,  and  make  my  fortune.  Come !  *' 
He  led  me  dowo-stai^,  let  me  out  of  a  private 
door  in  the  garden ;  and,  placing  a  bundle  of 
clothes  and  a  purse  ifi  my  hand,  ^e  me  good- 
night. 

I  dressed  myself,  threw  away  the  madman's 
livery,  and  kept  walking  along  ui^il  morning, 
when  I  came  to  the  custom-houff  barrier  of 
another  Grand  Duchy.  I  had  a  passport  ready 
provided  for  me  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat,  which 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  en  regie,  and  I  passed 
unquestioned.  I  went  tlmt  morning  to  the 
coach-office  of  the  town,  and  engagi^d  a  place 
in  the  Eiltcagen  to  some  German  town,  the 
name  of  which  I  forget ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four 
days'  weary  traveling,  I  reached  Brussels. 

I  was  very  thin  and  weak  with  confinement 
and  privation ;  but  I  soon  recovered  my  health 
and  strength.  I  must  say  that  I  made  up  by 
good  living  for  my  former  compulsory  absti- 
nence ;  and  both  in  Brussels  and  in  Pari*,  to 
which  I  next  directed  my  steps,  I  lived  on  the 
beat.  One  evening  I  entered  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent rest«urantk  in  the  Palais  Hoyal  to  dine. 
I  had  ordered  Iny  meal  from  the  carte ,  when  my 
attention  was  roused  by  a  small  piece  of  paper 
which  had  been  slipped  between  its  leaves.  It 
ran  thus : 

".Feign  to  eat,  but  eat  no  fish.  Remain  the  usual 
time  at  your  dinner,  to  disarm  suspicion,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  make  yout  way  to  England.  Be 
surev  in  passing  through  London,  to  call  on  Hikb- 
burger." 

I  had  ordered  a  sole  au  groXin ;  but  when  it 
arrived,  managed  to  throw  it  piece  by  piece 
under  the  table.     When  I  had  discussed  the 
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will  wriU  next  month,  and  report  progress  as 
to  his  dear  pupil.     CUto  Trill  add  a  postscript 
of  hii  own,  and  I  am,  my  dear  Colonel,  with  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me^ 
**  Your  grateful  and  affectionate, 
"  Maetha  Honktman." 
In  a  round  hand  and  on  lines  ruled  with 
pencil : 

"Dearest  Papa  i  am  very  well  i  hope  you 
are  Very  Well.  Mr.  Sneed  brought  me  in  a 
postchaise  i  like  Mr.  Sneed  very  much,  i  like 
Annt  Martha  i  like  Hannah.  There  are  no 
ships  here  i  am  your  affectionate  son  Glire 
Newcome.'* 

n. 
**  Rue  St.  Dominiqne,  St.  Gennalns,  Paris, 
Not.  15, 1810. 
"Long  separated  Irom  the  country  whioh 
was  the  home  of  my  youth,  I  carried  from  her 
tender  recollections,  and  bear  her  always  a 
Hvely  gratitude.  The  Heayen  has  placed  me  in 
a  position  very  diflisrent  from  that  in  which  I 
knew  you.  I  have  been  the  mother  of  many 
ehildren*  My  husband  has  recovered  a  portion 
of  the  property  which  the  Revolution  tore  from 
as ;  and  France,  in  returning  to  its  legitimate 
sovf  reign,  received  once  more  the  nobility  which 
aocompanied  his  august  house  into  exile.  We,' 
however,  preened  his  Majesty,  more  happy 
than  many  of  our  companions.  Believing  fur- 
ther resistance  to  be  useless ;  dazzled,  peihaps, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  that  genius  which  restored 
order,  submitted  Europe,  and  governed  France, 
M.  de  Florae,  in  the  first  days,  was  reconciled 
to  the  Conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz, 
and  held  a  position  in  his  Imperial  Court.  This 
submission,  at  first  attributed  to  infidelity,  has 
subsequently  been  pardoned  to  my  husband. 
His  sufferings  during  the  Hundred  Days  made 
to  pardon  his  adhesion  to  him  who  was  Emper- 
or. My  husband  is  now  an  old  man.  He  wab 
of  the  disastrous  campvgn  of  Moscow,  as  one 
of  the  chamberlains  of  Napoleon.  Withdrawn 
from  the  world  he  gives  his  time  to  his  feeble 
health — to  his  family — to  Heaven. 

'*I  have  not  forgotten  a  time  before  those 
days,  when,  according  to  promises  given  by  my 
father,  I  became  the  wife  of  M.  de  FlorHc. 
Sometimes  I  have  heard  of  your  career.  One 
of  my  parents,  M.  de  F.,  who  took  service  in 
the  English  India,  has  entertained  me  of  you ; 
he  informed  me  how  yet  a  young  man  you  won 
laurels  at  Argom  and  Bhartpour;  how  you 
escaped  to  death  at  Laswari.  I  have  followed 
them,  sir,  on  the  mi^t.  I  have  taken  part  in 
your  victory  and  your  glory.  Ah !  J  am  not  so 
cold,  but  my  heart  has  trembled  for  your  dan- 
gers; not  so  aged,  but  I  remember  the  young 
man  who  learned  from  the  pupil  of  Frederic  the 
^rst  rudiments  of  v^ar.  Your  great  heart,  your 
l)ve  of  truth,  your  courage  were  your  own. 
'  None  had  to  teach  you  those  qilalities,  of  which 
a  good  God  had  endowed  you.  My  good  frther 
is  dead  since  many  years.  He,  too,  was  per- 
mitted to  see  France  before  to  die. 

**  I  have  read  in  the  English  Journals  iMit  only 


that  you  are  married,  but  that  you  have  a  son. 
Permit  me  to  send  to  your  wi^,  to  your  child, 
these  accompanying  tokens  of  an  old  friend- 
ship. I  have  seen  that  Mistress  Newcombe  was 
widow,  and  am  not  sorry  of  it.  My  friend,  I 
hope  there  was  not  that  difference  of  age  be- 
tween your  wile  and  yon  that  I  have  known  in 
other  unions.  I  pray  the  good  God  to  bless 
yours.  I  hold  yqu  always  in  my  memory.  As 
I  write  the  past  comes  back  to  me.  I  see  a 
noble  young  man,  who  has  a  soft  voice,  and 
brown  eyes.  I  see  the  Thames,  and  the  smil- 
ing plains  of  Blackheath.  I  listen  and  pra^  at 
my  chamber-door  as  my  fiUher  talks  to  you  iii 
our  little  cabinet  of  studies.  I  look  from  my 
window,  and  see  you  depart. 

'"My  SOBS  are  men:  one  follows  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  one  has  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
state ;  my  daughter  is  herself  a  mother.  I  re- 
member this  was  your  birthday ;  I  have  made 
myself  a  little  fete  in  celebrating  it,  after  how 
many  years  of  absence,  of  silence ! 

'*  COMTKSSB  DK  FlORAC. 

III. 

**My  dsae  Tbomas — ^Mr.  Sneed,  supercargo 
of  the  *  Ramchunder,*  East  Indiaman,  handed 
over  to  us  yesterday  your  letter,  and.  to-day,  I 
have  purchase^  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pounds  6  and  8d.  three  per 
cent.  Consols,  in  our  joint  pames  (H.  and  B. 
Newoome),  held  for  your  little  boy.  Mr.  S. 
gives  a  very  favorable  account  of  the  little  man, 
and  left  him  in  perfect  health  two  days  since,  at 
the  house  of  his  aunt.  Miss  Honeyman.  We 
have  placed  £200  to  that  lady's  credit,  at  your 
desire. 

**  Lady  Anne  is  dharmed  with  the  present 
which  she  received  yesterday,  and  says  the 
white  shawl  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome.  My 
mother  is  also  greatly  pleased  with  hers,,  and 
has  forwarded,  by  the  coach  to  Brighton,  to- 
day, a  packet  of  books,  tracts,  die.,  suited  for 
his  tender  age,  for  your  little  boy.  She  heard 
of  you  lately  from  the  Rev.  T.  Sweatenham,  on 
his  return  from  India.  He  spoke  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  of  the  hospitable  manner  in  which 
you  had  received  him  at  your  house,  and  allud- 
ed to  you  in  a  very  handsome  way  in  the  course 
of  the  thanksgiving  that  evening.  I  daie  say 
my  mother  will  ask  your  little  boy  to  the  Her- 
Hsitage ;  and  when  we  have  a  house  of  our  own, 
I  am  sure  Anne  and  I  will  be  veiy  happy  to  see 
him.     Yours  affectionately, 

"  B.  Nbwcom». 
"ir^rN«weoine." 

IV. 

*'Mt  dsae  Colonkl — Did  I  not  know  the 
generosity  of  your  heart,  and  the  bountiful 
means  which  Heaven  has  put  at  your  disposal 
in  order  to  gratify  that  noble  disposition ;  were 
I  not  certain  that  the  small  sum  I  required  will 
permanently  place  me  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
difficulties  of  lifo,  and  will  infallibly  be  repaid 
before  six  months  are  over,  believe  me  I  never 
would  have  ventured  upon  thai  bold  step  which 
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artles*  prattle  subsequently  na 
▼ecy  gracious  to  Atm,  and  ^res 
five  pound  riote,  a  copy  of  Kirl 
and  a  wofk  called  Little  Henr 
relating,  to  India,  and  the  exc 
of  our  Ohurch.  CUve  is  full 
inclose  ydu  a  rude  .scrap  reprc 
opess  of  i^laphaxn,  as  she  is  * 
figure  is  a  rude  though  enterl 
•ome  other  droll  personage/* 
**  Lieotenant-Colonfil  Newqannei  I 

V 

**  My  obdb  Colonkl — ^The  ] 
ther  has  just  written  ^le  a  lett 
greatly  shocked  and  perplexe 
,ihat  my  brother  Charles,  has  | 
&pon  you  for  two  hundreds  a 
wiien  goodness  knows  it  19  not 
are  many,  many  hundred  po 
you.  Charles  has  expUdned 
bill  at  yoar  desire,  that  you  ^ 
would"  be  .glad  to  serve  him 
Chkt  the  mpney  is  wanted  to  n 
Yet  I  don't  know,  poor  Gharle 
U>  maka  his  fbrtuhe  and  hai 
^hat'ichool  which  he  bought 
,  you  and  me'  between  us  pai 
mon^,  turned  out  no  good,  an 
leA  at  the  end  of  the  first  hi 
woolly-headed  poor  little  mulat 
^was  in  jail  at  St.  Kitts,.  and  w 
ally  in  my  own  second  fioor 
the  liters  were, settling  thii 
w^  away  in  France,  and  until 
()live  came  to  live  with  me. 

**  The;i  as  jie  was  (00  small  (t 
I  thought  Clive  eould  not  do 
With  his  old  annt  and  have  hi 
for  a  tutor,  who  U  .one  of  the  i 
the  wprld.  I  wish  you  cpuld 
pulpit.  I  His  delivery  i^  gjrand 
pressive  than  any  divine  now  ii 
sermons  you  have  subscribed  i 
his  book  of  elegant  poems, 
nounced  to  be  very  fine. 

**  When  he  returned  firom  C 
liorrid  lawyers  had  left  ofif  w 
thdught  at  his  frame  was  muc 
he  was  too  weak  to  take  a  cura 
iaot  do  better  than  ^dcome  CI 
agreed  to  pay  him  out  of  your 
tion  of  £250  for  Clive,  a  sum 
pounds  per  year,  so  that  when 
two  and  Clive's  clothing  are  ta 
e.-ation,  I  think  you  will  see  tha 
is  left  to  Miss  Martha  Ho^eym 

**  Charles  talks  to  me  0/  hii 
L6ndon,  and  of  making  me  so 
ance.  The  poor  boy  is  very  1 
always  building  castles  in  the  ai 
Olive  to  live  .wi^l^  him  ^n  L< 
wmstnH  be  and  I  w^U  heflr  of  it 
kind  to  be  a  fchooima^ter,  ai 
laughs  at  him.  It  was  Qnly  the 
his  return  firom  his  grandman 
w}iich  I  wrote  you,  per  Burraa 
Vol.  Vn.— No.«.— 3  0 
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Ihat  the  spirit  of  tiie  old  proprietDT  would  never 
permit  such  a  liberty  to  be  taken  >with  it.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  howeYer,  was  a  ^  practiced  stirTejof, 
and  he  saw  no  difficUilty  in  the  case.  To' avoid 
accidents,  which  he  knew  would  have  a  bad 
effect  oh  such  an  "occasion,  he  caused  a  new 
measuring-cord  t«(be  made  on  jpurpose  for  the 
adventiire^  and  so  provided,  he  entered  the  first 
field,  -his  officers  following  in  alann  and  ex- 
pectati(m.  The  rope  was  applied — and  what 
foUowed1<  If  thd  men  of  the  tillage  are  to  be 
believed,  wlio  related  the' .circumstance  scmie 
years  after,  it  fiew  into  a  thousand  pieces  the 
moment  it  was  stretched.  At  all  events,  it 
brdce— 4hat  &ct  is  certain ;  and  Mr.  Lindtey 
waa  taken  ill  the  same  morning,  returqed  ta 
Nursingpore,  and  soon  after  died  of  fever. 

This  superstition  is  net  confined  to  the  part 
of  the  country  now  dkided  to;  but  in  othec, 
^lUarters  it  receive^  difiTerent^modifications.  On 
Uie  Malabar  coast,  evei;y  field  .of  com,  every 
fruit-tree,  is  confided  to  the  eare  of  some  spirit 
qt  other,  by  being  dedicated  to  him ;  and  fr^in 
that  moment  tfae<  preternatural  guudian  feels 
himself  responsibja  for  the  safety  of  the. prop- 
erty, a|id  punishes  the  smallest  theft  eith^  with 
iBness  or  desth.  One  day,  a  man  rushed  up  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  jack*tjee,' threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  before  him,  embraced  his  £Mt,  and 
piteottsly  implored  his  mercy. 

*J  What  is  the  matter,"  asked  the  proprietor 
in  sui^se-^"  wha^  do  you  apprehend ,  from 
met"  ' 

*'I  was  tempted,**  replied  the  man,  '^as  I 
passed  .by  tA  night,  and  took  a  jack  from  your 
tree.  This  Was  three  days  ago ;  and  ever  since 
I  havto  been  suflferij^g  unspeakable  agony  in  my 
^tomach. .  The  spirit  x>f  the  tree  is  upon  me ; 
-  and  yo^  alone  can  appease  him."  In  England, 
we  should  probably  have  thought,  >'The  fruit 
was  doubtless  unripe ;"  but  in  Indisy  tl^  reason 
as  well  as  act  differently.  The  proprietor  picked 
.np  from  the^ground  a  bit;  of  cow-dUng,  moist- 
•ened  it,  made  a  mark  with  it  in  the  name  of  the 
-spirit  upon  the  forehead  df  the  penitent,  and 
Iheh  put  the  remaindet  into  the  knot  of  hair  on 
the  tdp  of  his  head.  The  thing  was  done ;  the 
man's  pains  left  him  instantly,  and  he  went  off, 
▼owing  to  take  good  caia  never  again  to  offend 
a  guardian  spirit. 

The  devils  of  India  ate  quite  as  practical  per- 
sonages as  the  ghosts ;  atad  sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.' 
When  there  is  no  vested  interest  in  the  grave 
to  refer  the  infliction  to,  it  is  tolerably 'aafe  for 
the  victim  to  believe  that  his  sufferings  proceed 
from  a  devil.  In  like  manner,  wl^n  Hindoo 
science  is  at  £Biult  as  to  the  natural  origin  of 
some  disease,  the  doctor  sees  very  clearly  that 
'it  must  have  a  preternatural  one.  Thus,  in 
epileptic  and  ether  fits,  and  more  especially  in 
sonie  obscure  diseas€^,  such  as  those  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  to  which  childreB  are  subject, 
the  devils  always  get  the  blame.  In  Dr.  Wise- 
man's curious  and  instructive  Commeniary  (m 
Ancient  Hindoo  Medicine,  he  ogives  .a  complete 


account  of  the  doings  of  these  anti-doctors,  with 
a  description  of  the  treatment  resorted  to  fbr 
casting  them  out.  This  treatment,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  consists  in  great  part  of  prayers  and 
incantations,,  and  when  a  cure  is  effected,  it  is 
set  down  as  owing  to  the  preternatural  power 
of  the  doctors.  The  ii|conveni'ence  of  thi^  is, 
that  a  man  who  has  it  |n  his  power  to  cure  is 
supposed  likewise  to  h^^e^it  in  his  power  to 
kill ;  and  when  the  death  of  the  patient  taker 
place,  it  is  noC  unfrequentfy  regarded  as  a  mur- 
der. Numerous  instances  have  oosorred  ef 
medical  practitioners  on  -this  consummation 
occurring  being  put  to  death  by  the  incensed 
relationa;  and  several  are  on  rteord  In  which  a 
father  has  stood  over  the  doctor  with  a  drawn 
sword,  by^  fhe  bedside  of  his  child,  and  cut  him 
down' the  instant  the  p^ent  died. 
^  It  frequently  happens  that  in  India,  as'weU 
as  in  other  countries,  the  devils  do  not  act  inde- 
pendently, but  qnder  the  direction  of  some  hu- 
man being  who  has  contrived  to  get  one  of  them 
^under  contrel.  Sudi  human  be^g«  are  of  th« 
female  sex,,  and  of  that  mature  age  at  which 
they  receive  firom  the  unpolite  thf  disrespectfiil 
'name  of  elderly  er  old  women.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  belief  of  the 
east  and  that  of  the  west :  in  the  west,  it^as 
the  spirit  who  bribed  the  woman  with  his  ser- 
vices ;  while  in  the  east,  it  is  the  woman  who 
Inribes  the  spirit  with  hers.  She  ministers  te 
him  by  means  of  sacrifices,  and  pampers  his  un- 
clean taste  with  the  livers  of  human  beings. 
She  makes  no  scruple  of  digging  young  children 
out  of  their  graves,  and  bnnging  them  to  life 
with  the  assistance  of  the  expectant  gourmand, 
so  that  the  latter  may  feast  on  the  part  he  covets. 
The  power  thus  acquired  does  not  seem  to  be 
exercised  on  objects  as  important  as  one  niight 
suppose  from  these  shocking  pretii^inaries. 
Colonel  Sleeman  mentions  the  case  of  a  trooper 
in  the  employment  of  Major  W^rdjaw,  when  the 
latter  was  in  charge  of  the  Seonee  district.  The 
fellow  went  to  an  old  wom«ui  for  sdme  milk  for 
his  master's  break&st,  and  supposing  her  to  be 
without  any  resource  against  his  tyranny,  car- 
ried it  away  without  paying — ^intending,  no 
doubt,  to  charge  the  major  for  it  air  the  same. 
Before  Major  Wardlaw,  however,  had  finished 
his  breakfiist,  the  dishonest  trooper  was  down 
upon  his  back,  writhing  and  yelling  in  an  agony 
of  internal  pain.  It  was>  quite  clear  that  t^ 
man  was  bedeviled,  and  that  the  old  woman  was 
fhe  sorceress.  She  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, brought  to  where  her  victim  lay,  and 
commanded  to  cure  him.  The  old  woman  de> 
nied  her  guilt,  but  admitted  that  some  of  her 
household  gods,  without  her  knowledge,  might 
have  thought  fit  to  punish  the  dishonesty.  TtoM 
would  not  do.  The  bystanders  would  take  no 
denial ;  and,  on  their  compulsion,  she  set  about 
collecting  materials  for  the  poojah  (worship). 
This  being  effected,  she  began  ^e  ceremonial ; 
and  before  she  had  proceed^  v«ry  far,  the  object 
was  attained — the  man  was  cured.  "  Had  we 
not  been  resolute  with  her,"  says  an  eye-vrit- 
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differant  clasaes  into  whick  thd  pq»uiaUon  may  be 
divided ;  all  were  alike  entitled  to  the  protectipp  of 
the  laws,  and  would  be  held,  answerable  to  their  bei 
hetts.  He  promiscf  to  do  all  ia-his  power  toward 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory, 
which,  with  tho  advantages  of  climate  and  position, 
bight  soon  claim  hdr  position  as  an  equal  in  the  8is< 
tcrhood  of  States  composing  the  American  Confed- 
eracy. To  accomplish  this  end,  he  invoked  the  har 
Bionious  action  ol  the  several  departments  of  the 
government,  and  especially  the  support  of  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  in  his  endeavor  to  enfort^  the  laws 

In  Utah  serious  difficulties  have  arisen  with  the 
Indians.  In  Utah  Coun^  the^r  have  committed  ex 
tensiv^  and  repeated  ravages,  alid  have  kill^  several 
of  the  citizens.  A  party  of  one  ^hundred  and  fiftj 
men  was  organized  to  pursue  them,  and  had  sue 
peeded  in  killing  quite  a  number.  The  Ooyemor, 
Brigham  Young,  has  issued  a  general  order,  direct 
ing  an  abandonment  of  the  smaller  settlements,  anc 
a  cv)Uection  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  inU 
the  laiigcr  settlements,  where  the  officers  are  to  dnli 
the  militia,  erect  ibrts,  and  construct  corrals  for  the 
eattle  and  horses.  In  oth^r  respects  the  colon} 
seems  to  taiove  on  prosperously  and  harmoniously 
If  ining,  especially  for  iron,  is  on  the  increase,  im(] 
'aevef-al  woolen  manufactories  hare  been  constructed 
MEXICO. 

We  ^ve  intelligence  horn  Mexico  to  iho  22d  o 
September.  General  Tomel,  Minister  of  War^diec 
of  apoplexy  on  the  10th.  Sefior  Navarro  has  beei 
appdinted  in  his  place.  The  President  has  issued  t 
decree  regulating  t^e  manjiar  in  which  the  ^oreigr 
Misaions  axe  t9  be  filled :  the  salaries  range  from  sii 
to  fifteen  thousand  doUan.  Great  damage  has  beer 
sustaii^d  at  S^  Carlos,  in  the  District  pf  Yen 
CruZjr  from  heavy  zains.  Telegraphic  communica 
tion  is  to  bo  esti^Iishad  between  Guanajuato  anc 
Guadalajara  j  and  a  railroad  is  to  ^  oonstructeii 
^m  Vera  Cruz  to  Paso  de  Ovejas.  The  Indians 
an  the  /rontier  are  pursuing  unchecked  their  atroci 
tifisu  An  occurrence  took  place  in  July,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  El'Paso,  which  rumor  exaggeratcc 
into  a  comradncement  of  hostilities  between  the  Mex 
icans  ^and  Americans.  It  seems  that  an  America! 
named  William  McGe'e,  arrived  at  a  town  called 
^agoffinaville  on  the  2d  of  July,  with  several  hun< 
drcd  cattle,  on  his  way  to  Caliibmiai  and  thai 
while  there  eleven  yoke  of  his  cattle  were  stolen  b> 
Mexicans.  Ascertaining  where  they  were,  in  a  herd 
belonging  to  a  Mexican,  he  drove  off  the  whole  herd, 
intending  "to  separate  and  retain  his  Own,  and  send 
the  others  back.  The  Mexican  owning  the  herd  com- 
plained  of  him  for  stealing  his  cattle ;  and  he  wsu 
arrested,,  tried,  and  committed  to  prison.  A  party  oj 
forty-eight  Americans  crossed  over  and  attempted  hia 
rescue,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Mexicans,  only 
eight  in  number,  who  defended  the  prison,  killing 
two,  and  wounding  six  or  eight  more  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  frontier  is  very  much  exposed,  and  very 
heavy  losses  of  cattle  and  property,  and  in  some 
cases,  of  life,  have  been  sustained  by  the  Americans 
from  the  Indians. — A  good  deal  of  tmcasiness  has 
been  created  in  Mexico  by  reports  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  troops  sent  to  tno  frontier  of  the.  United 
States ;  and  the  Mexican  government  had  taken 
active  measures  to  increase  the  strength  pf  its  army 
in  that  direction.  .  This  step,  in  turn,  having  led  to 
representations  in  th^  United  States  ascribing  hos- 
tile intentions  to  Santa  Anna,  a  letter  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Mexican  legfttion  in  Washington,  de- 
signed to  show  that  this  step  has  been  taken  solely 
io  protect  the  frontier  of  Mexioafrpm  hostilities  and 
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The  relations  of  Holland  with  foreign  powers  con- 
tinued to  be  friendly.  The  frightful  ravages  caused 
by  earthquakes,  and  the  act^oit  of  the  sea  in  the  Ma- 
laeca  Islands  were  deplored ;  but  they  are  said  to 
have  been  alleviated  in  their  eflbets  1)y  ^e  measures 

of  the  goremmenf. In  Spain,  the  anticipated  ar* 

rival  of  Mr.  Soul^,  the  newly-appointed  minister 
from  the  United  States,  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  Mr.  Barringcr  had  his  audience  of  leave, 
al  which  assurances  of  mutual  friendship  were  in- 
terchanged with  Quee4  Isabella.  A  decree  ha^  been 
issued  prohibiting  the  circulation  df  the  London 
Times  within  the  Spanish  dominions,  on  account  of 
its  attacks  upon  the  (Ejects  dearest  to  Spaniards. 
1 — Advices  from  Athens  give  details  of  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  had  destroyed  the  cky  of  Thebes, 
BJfid  nearly  ruined  several  neighboring  villages.  Some 

twenty  lives  were  lost. FVom  Italy  there  is  little 

news.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment increase  in  vigor;  arrests  continue  to  be 
made  on  a  still  wider  scale  in  jOI  the  States,  and  the 
oondition  of  tfab  people  daily  grows  more  intolerable. 
A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Tuscan  -gov- 
ernment to  a  Paris  company  for  a  railroad  of  eighty 
mil6s  from  Florence  to  Areszo.   '    * 

TURKEY  AN1>  RUSSIA, 
^r^sh  complications  have  arisen  in  the  dispute  be- 
ttveen  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  note  drawn  up  by 
tHe  Four  Powers  at  Vienna,  and  forwarded  by  them 
as  the  b&sis  of  agreement  oetween  the  two  govern- 
ments, was  promptly  accepted  by  the  Csar,  as  stated 
m  our  last ;  but  the  Sultan  insisted  upon  certain 
modifications,  to  which  the  Czar  will  not  accede.  It 
seems  that  the  Vienna  note  did  not  differ  in  its  terms, 
in  any ^sential  respect,  from  the  ultimatum  the  re- 
jection of  which  led  to  the  departure  of  Prince 
Menschikoff  from  Constantinople,  as  it  tecured  pre- 
cisely the  stipulations  which  he  required.  *Of  course 
the^  Csar  at  once  acquiesced  in  it.  Th"^  Sdltan, 
however,  urged  the  injustice  meditated  by  those  who 
had  claimed  to  be  his  friends  andalTies — and  through 
whose  advice  he  had  refrained  from  iregarding  the 
occupation  of  the  Danubi^n  principalities  ss  a  auta 
UUi — In  preparing  this  note  without  consulting  him, 
Vid  then  requiring  his  acoeptailce  of  it.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  thfe  representatives  of  the^our  Pow-* 
era,  dated  August  19,  the  Turkish  government  sets 
for^  its  objettions  to  the  "note  thus  prepared.  It 
assumes*  that  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Turkey  have  been  secured  and  maintained  solely  by 
Che  active  solicitude  of  the  Ecbperor  of  Russia ;  and 
the  admission  of  this,  it  is  urged,  would  encourage 
Russian  interference  in  these  matters  hereafter.  No 
servant  of  the  Ottoman  family  would  dare  to  place  on 
p4per  words  whicji  would  thus  tend  to  weaken  the 
glory  of  institutions  founded  by  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  personal  generosity  and  innate  beneVolence. 
The  next  point  of  objection  is  a  clause  stipulating  a 
fhithful  adherence  to  the  treaty  of  Kainar^'i,  which 
was  simply  a  treaty  between  the  Sultan  and  some  of 
his  own  subjects :  the  acceptance  of  the  clause  rel- 
ative to  this  treaty  would  be,  therefore,  to  admit  the 
surveillance  of  Russia  in  a  matter  exclusively  of 
domestic  concern.  The  Sultan,  however,  declares 
he  has  no  objection  to  renewing  that  treaty  in  a 
separate  note.  The  third  point  relates  to  the  per- 
mission conceded  to  the  Greek  rite  fo  share  in  the 
advantages  conceded  to  other  Christian  rites.  While 
this  participation  in  privileges  granted  to  aU  com- 
munions of  the  Christian  religion  will  undoubtedly 
be  gnmted  to  the  Greek  churoh,  the  Sultan  declines 
to  make  particular  conventions  or  stipulations  in 
th^ir  favor.    He  requires  the  modification  of  the 


Vienna  note,  therefore,  so  as  to  co; 

views,  before  giving  it  his  assent.    1 

adopted,'  he  promises  to  send  an  eml 

ordinary  to  '6t  Petersburg,  on  condit 

mediate  evacuation  of  the  Principal 

pects  also  a  guarantee  from  the  foui 

agahkst  any  future  interference,  or  i 

from  time  to  time  of  the  Principalitie 

and  Moldavia. — On  the  26th  of  Augu 

selrode,  on  behalf  of  the  Czar,  addres 

trian  government  a  reply  to  the  Su 

He  begins  by  saying  that  when  the  V 

presented  to  hifai  by  Austria,  afler  h 

proved  and  accepted  by  the  courts 

England,  it  was*  described  as  an  ulti 

acceptance  of  which- by  the  Stiltan  tl 

of  Austria's  friendly  offices  was  to  de] 

th^  Czar,  in  acceding  to  it,  did  so  on 

that  he  should  have  no  further  chai 

propositions  to  etamine  and  discuss. 

consent,  therefore,  to  permit  the  Su 

the  terms  of  the  note,  after  having 

nounced  the,  power  to  4o  'So  for  himse 

mends  that  the  Four  Powers  declar 

that  it  must  withdraw  its  modificatio 

simplv  to  the  Vienna  note,  or  that  t] 

will  be  withdrawn.    He  declares,  fi 

will  not  assent' to  such  guarantees  4 

occupation  of  the  province  as  the  I 

nor  promise  to  issue  orders  for  their 

soon  as  the  Sultan's  acceptance  -of  th 

shall  have  been  received.    In  a  secon 

Russian  government  enters  into  a  ci 

modificationrmade  by  the  Sultan,  f< 

of  showing  that  they  are  entirely  inadi 

is  the  state  of  negotisdons^^  our  lat 

Turkey,  especi&lly  in  Constantinople, 

strong  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  war 

tions  continued  to  be  made,  on  an  ex 

for  hostilities.    The  troops  are  active 

patrolling  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  ax 

have  been  collected  at  various  points, 

is  said  to  have  prepared  a  maxufeato, 

the  strongest  language  to  the  warlike 

nation ;  but  it  has  been  for  a  time  wi 

urgent  instance  of  the  friendly  Powe 

peror  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  his 

cilor,  Covnt   Nesselrode,  was  to  ho 

conference  with  the  EUnperor  of  Austi 

on  the  23d  of  September,  to' which  gre 

was  attached.    Rumors,  indeed,  hav< 

.taine6  currency  that  Austria  has  giv< 

notice  that  she  can  no  longer  act  in  coi 

the  Four  Powers,  but  must  side  with  Rti 

Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  general  on 

lately  closed  m  order  of  the  day  by 

"Russia  was  called  to  annihilate  p 

those  who  would  oppose  her  in  that  s; 

would  be  azmihilated  with  the  pagans.' 

CHINA. 

From  China  we  have  accounts  of  I 

progress  of  the  revolution,  though  they 

vague  and  probably  not  altogether  i 

rebels  had  gained  possession  of  Amo; 

two  or  three  large  bities  in  the  west  a 

were  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  ma 

Pekin.    Canton  and  its  vicinity  at  th 

were  comparatively  quiet,  although  a 

alarm  had  been  felt  from  the  proximity  c 

of  the  rebel  force.    The  capture  of  P 

principal  city  of  the  Kiangosi  province 

and  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents 

southward. 
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has  been  beaten  in  S< 
ttiake  matters  wane,  o 
•uch  mishaps  to  machii 
Cunarders  on  the  front  I 
done,  but  to  put  new  2ei 
our  hulls  with  the  strong 
gow.  It  is  to  be  observ-. 
fcjilvie  was  losing  ground 
flipper  ship,  the  Soverei, 
in  an  English  port,  unde 
most  valuable  cargo  eve 
merchantman,  bound  for 
tralia. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted* 
the  French  have  always 
of  all  kinds  of  flites,  the 
'lave  underuken,  will  cot 
proportions  of  thatof  Lond 
that.  The  Emperor  is  un. 
nis  most  ambitious  wishc 
•cheme;  and  he  will  cndc 
ms  empire  memorable  whi 
todustry,  as  weU  as  that  o 
^hich  sees  the  completior 
of  the  Louvre. 

Meantime  the  gayeties  c 
become  transferred  to  the  1 
of  Dieppe,  where  it  is  und 
IS  to  make  a  stay  of  ft  few 
her  health.  The  Emperoi 
seeing^  in  the  quiet  town  o 
"^r^b^  Foreigners  throng 
of  Paris,  although  the  usual 
commenced.  Indeed,  all  a 
rope,  there  are  complaints 
*  ho  hotels  are  crammed  to 
of  mid-September) ;  nogooc 
in  either  the  Swiss  or  the  I 
expensive  precaution  of  an 
nals  even  speak  of  a  party  < 
mg  the  night  in  their  char. 
want  of  a  bettet  shelter  in  tl 
exigence  of  out-houses  and 
requisition,  and  every  cast-c 
for  the  press  of  visitors,  yet 
<»mmodation,  both  at  inns  a 

Among  the  topics  of  the  1 

•eason,  may  be  speciaUy  not. 

trough  Ireland,  to  the  Great 

to  Scotland,  where  she  has  b< 

fourth  visit.  We  say,  it  may  h 

H  has  filled  whole  columns  of 

offered  choice  subjects  for  tl: 

J^d  journals  of  all  classes  s 

w>ped,  if  the  Queen  continue  u 

nomad  spirit  which  she  has  m 

we  very  commonness  of  her 

•tall  that  languor  and  prolixity 

pen  and  pencil,  which  now  fo 

M  the  Princess  best  beagles  h 

It  is  understood  that  the 

ativeness  (asMr.  WiUis  would 

lific  subject  of  talk  among  th 

kingdom ;  and  there  are  many 

her  apparent  proclivity  towai 

spcndings  of  various  sorts.    1 

has  much  the  best  of  the  argui 

M  large  and  as  rich  as  our  revc 

ish  choose  to  keep  afloat  the  « 

monarchy,  they  must  not  quarr 

about"  which  the  bauble  maj 
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only  charged  you  two  dollars  twenty-fiTe  cents ;  and 
ef  I  hadn't  given  you  the  advice,  it  tnight  have  coat 
you  twenty  times  as  much.' 

"  *  Well,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  the  difference  between 
your  bill  and  mine  is  just  twenty-five  cents.' 

"  *  That's  all  you  owe  me,'  says  I. 

*'  *  Well,  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,'  says  he. 

"  And  I  'xpect  he  will :  he's  as  tight  as  a  candle- 
mould,  the  Doctor  is,  and  I  guess  lie  is  able  to  bear 
it  in  mind !" 

We  confess  to  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  perusal 
of  these  *'  diamond -cut-diamond"  anecdotes.  They 
indicate  that  order  of  "  compensation  in  nature,"  by 
which  meanness  so  often  is  '*  overcome  of  itself." 
And,  in  this  connection,  we  will  close  with  **  one 
more  of  the  same  sort,"  which  is  related  of  a  Mr. 
8  i  an  honest  and  highly-esteemed  grocer,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
New  Hampshire : 

It  seems  that  a  man  had  purchased  some  wool  of 
him,  which  had  been  weighed  and  paid  for,  and  Mr. 

8 had  gone  to  the  desk  to  gpt  change  for  a  note 

which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  his  **  ciistomer." 
While  standing  at  his  desk,  he  happened  to  turn  his 
head,  and  saw,  in  a  looking-glas9  which  was  sus- 
pended near  him»  a  stout  arm  reach  up  and  take  down 
from  the  shelf  a  heavy  '*  white-oak"  cheese  apd  de- 
posit it  in  the  bag  j 

Instead  of  appearing  suddenly,  and  rebuking  the 
man  for  his  theift,  as  many  a  less  reflecting  person 
would  have  done,  thereby  losing  his  custom  forever, 
the  crafty  old  gentleman  gave  the  thief  his  change, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  then,  under  the  pise- 
tense  of  lifting  the  bag  to  lay  it  on  his  horse  for  him, 
he  took  hold  of  it,  and  suddenly  exclaimed : 

**  Why,  bless  me !  I  must  have  reckoned  the  weight 
wrong!" 

*'  Oh,  no,"  said  his  "  customer,"  "that  can't  be  so, 
because  I  counted  with  you,  you  know." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  S ,  "  we  won't  dispute 

about  the  matter,  it  is  so  easily  settled  by  just  put- 
ting the  bag  in  the  scales  again,"  which  he  proceded 
at  once  to  do. 

**  There,"  said  he,  '*  I  told  you  so.  I  tfumght  I 
must  be  right.  I  made  a  mistake  of  nearly  twenty 
pounds :  however,  if  you  don't  want  the  whole,  I'll 
take  a  part  of  it  out :  it  dont  make  any  odds  to  m«." 

"  No,  no !"  said  the  victim,  struggling  in  the  wicked 
trap  which  he  had  set  for  his  neighbor,  and  stopping 

the  hands  of  Mr.  S ,  on  the  way  to  the  strings  of 

the  bag,  "  I  guess  III  take  the  whole." 

And  this  he  did,  paying  for  his  dishonesty  by  re- 
ceiving '*  skim-milk"  cheese  at  the  high  price  of 
wool ! 

BooK-BOBROWiBs,  who  forget  to  return  the  vol^ 
tmies  which  the  kindness  of  friends  enables  them  to 
read,  should  peruse  the  following  lines,  which,  it  is 
laid,  were  written  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  They 
are  as  apposite,  however,  now  as  they  were  at  that 
remote  period : 

"  If  I  this  book  do  lend  to  yoa, 
Or  you  of  me  do  borrow, 
So  soon  as  you  have  read  it  throogh. 
Pray  bring  it  hone  the  morrow. 

**  Then  aAer  which,  if  you  do  want 
To  borrow  yet  another. 


in  the  town  where  the  subject  of  it  resides  and  of- 
ficiates : 

"  His  congregation,  with  few  exceptions,  were  reg- 
ularly (or  rather  irregularly)  too  late  at  the  church. 
The  pastor  reproved,  he  even  '  scolded,'  but  all  in 
vain.  At  last  he  determined  to  mortify  the  laggards. 
So  one  Sunday  morning  he  arose,  exactly  at  the  ap- 
pointed minute,  and  gave  out  the  hymn,  which  was 
a  short  one.  The  choir,  and  a  few  punctual  wor- 
shipers, at  once  proceeded  to  sing  it  to  an  equally 
short  tune.  The  preacher  uttered  a  brief  prayer,  and 
then  read  a  short  chapter  for  the  morning  lesson,  a&er 
which  he  took  his  seat,  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
congregation  to  come  in. 

"  After  some  time  the  house  was  filled,  the  most 
of  the  congregation  wondering  why  the  service  had 
not  commenced.  The  clerg>'man  now  arose,  ai^i 
announced  the  second  hynm.  While  the  choir  were 
singing  the  last  verse,  the  majority  of  the  worshipos 
4^ewly  arrived)  began  to  adjust  themselves  for  prayer. 
Some  kneeled,  others  bowed  their  heads  on  the  backs 
of  the  pews,  while  those  among  the  congregation  who 
happened  to  be  the  *  knowing  ones'  sat  stiU. 

'*  The  preacher  stood  in  the  pulpit  with  his  text 
before  him,  and  watched  his  hearers  as,  one  by  one, 
they  looked  around  to  see  why  he  didnH  be^  his 
prayer.  Af^er  enjoying  the  success  of  hia  stratagem 
for  awhile,  he  calmly  said : 

**  *  You  may  get  up  now,  and  take  your  seals. 
Our  punctual  friends,  with  your  pastor,  have  had 
prayers.    You  will  now  hear  the  sermon !' 

*'  That  congregation,"  adds  our  "  Constant  Read- 
er," "  were  pxmclual,  to  my  own  knowledge,  for  at 
least  three  Sundays  aflerward."     And  he  continues : 

"  This  reminds  mo  of  an  entirely  reliable  anecdote 
of  Washington,  which  I  have  never  seen  either  in 
a  newspaper  or  in  a  magazine.  It  was  told  by  the 
late  venerable  Reverend  Ashabel  Green,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  record  penned  by  himself. 

"While  Washington  lived  in  Philadelphia,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  used  often  to  ask 
the  good  Doctor  to  dine  with  Kim.  At  one  of  these 
dinner-parties,  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  were  in- 
vited, and  the  precise  hour  of  dining  very  particulariy 
and  plainly  named  on  the  card  of  invitation. 

"  Punctually  to  the  moment,  Washington,  with  the 
few  who  had  assembled,  took  their  seats  at  the  table. 
The  other  guests  came  in  one  by  one,  and  finally, 
toward  the  close  of  the  dinner,  the  last  man  arrived. 
When  he  was  seated  at  the  table,  Washington,  with 
cheerful  gravity,  said : 

' '  *  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  cook  who  never  asks  whether 
the  gueete  have  arrived,  but  whether  the  htmr  has 
come!'" 


One  of  those  ready  "  turns"  which  some  of  tike 
London  papers  are  gathering  together,  and  publish- 
ing under  the  heading  of  "  American  Sharp  Hus  oui 
Witty  Saying*,**  may  be  considered  the  following, 
which  we  commend  to  their  receptacles  : 

Not  long  since,  in  a  car  running  out  of  a  pleasant 
town  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  lady  was  assiduously 
distributing  tracts,  which  were  always  graciously  and 
courteously  received  by  the  passengers.  The  tract, 
however,  which  this  female  colporteur  was  circulat- 
ing on  the  present  occasion  happened  to  be  entitled, 
"  Oive  me  thy  Heart,**  an  excellent  and  popularly- 
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h*d  been,  like  you,  a  I 
Even  dogs  love  babies, 
•tride  them,  pull  their  < 
liour,  without  respondin 
even  a  growl !" 

We  hope  it  may  so  chi 
•aw  m  Broadway  the  otl 
a  nunery-maid,  with  he 
over  her  shoulder,  while 
horrid  Chinese  and  othe 
until  its  lip  began  to  qui 
to  fill  with  tears,  may  i 
thereupon  "accordingly.' 

Apropos  of  chUdren : 
letter  written  from  Calil 
which  shows  that  where  . 
aot  regarded  as  nuisance 
in  church."  Howthevoic 
Ujose  stalwart  miners,  an 
distant  homes  in  **the  J 
open  many  a  heart  rendei 
long  absence : 

"A  brother, just retunM 
^  present  in  the  congr 
when  a  babe,  in  the  arms  < 
A  thing  so  unusual  in  Ca] 
tie  attention,  and  the  motl 

" 'Don't  leave,' said  th 
the  sound  of  that  babe's  vc 
JMBy  in  this  congregation 
haps,  the  sweetest  music 
since,  a  long  time  ago,  he  1 
**  The  effect  was  instant 
a  large  portion  of  the  audiei 

The  following  scene  is  i 
bafore  the  Board  of  Examii 
ting  at  Washington,  Ibr  the 
the  meriu  of  official  candic 
venerable  genUeman,  Color 
now  before  the  Board: 

Examines.  "Well,  sir 
to  tell  us  when  you  were  be 
you  were  appointed  to  offia 

Colonel  D .  -i^^ 

and  I  was  appointed  from  01 
Examinee.  "What  is  yc 

Colonel  D ,    '« jfy 

Examinee.     "Yes,  Colo 

<>>olonel  D .    f«  HI y 

air,  my  head  is  *ilvered  wit] 
la-t  August,  God  be  praised. 
Examinee.    "What  was 
you  came  here,  sir  ?" 

Colonel  D.    "I  was  a  pi 
«r,  before  I  came  htre  /" 

the  elementary  nilcs  of  geoi 

grammar-especially  the  latt 

Colonel  I> .    .^^^^^ 

office  ^"'^"^^-^•^y)- 

Colonel  D .    u^^  ^^ 

a  very  common  noun,  of  doub 
•ewswe  case,  agreeing  with  t<«, 
governed  by  salary^ 

Colonel  D «« n««  « 

the  possessive."     *        ^^ "' 

p"^",''5«fJ'«o"  Examinee. 
Colone     D ,  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^ 

principles;  and  you  will,  nod 
diacharge  the  duties  of  yoiird* 
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